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A   CONTRIBUTION   TO 

THE   STUDY  OF   MULTIPLE   NEURITIS 

OF   SYPHILITIC   ORIGIN.* 

By    R.  W.   TAYLOR,    M.  D., 

SURGEON   TO  CHARITT   HOSPITAL,   NEW   YORK. 

Among  the  many  yet  unwritten  chapters  on  the  ulterior 
effects  of  syphilis  upon  diatheses  and  dyscrasiie,  on  its 
symbiosis  with  other  morbid  processes  and  conditions,  and 
on  tlie  various  tissues,  notably  cerebro-spinal,  arterial,  mus- 
cular, visceral,  dermal,  and  mucous,  is  the  one  which  shall 
establish  its  relation  to  the  morbid  process  in  the  peripheral 
nerves,  which  is  found  early  and  late  in  its  course,  and 
even  perhaps  many  years  after  it  has  seemingly  disappeared 
from  the  ecocomy.  While  our  knowledge  of  the  syphi- 
litic affections  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  is  very  extensive 
and  in  some  instances  full  and  systematic,  that  relating  to 
the  effect  of  the  disease  upon  the  peripheral  nerves  is  nota- 
bly fragmentary  and  unsatisfactory.  This  is  especially  the 
case  as  to  the  relation  which  syphilis  bears  as  an  oetiologi- 
cal  factor  in  the  causation  of  multiple  neuritis,  a  subject 
which  has  as  yet  received  the  attention  of  only  a  few  ob- 
servers. The  reasons  why  the  multiple  neuritis  of  syphilitic 
origin  is  so  little  known  are,  tirst,  that  our  knowledge  of 
the  general  subject  is  yet  in  its  infancy  :  second,  that  cases 
in  which  syphilis  is  a  causative  factor  (at  least  seemingly) 
are  very  rare;  and,  thirdly,  that  its  connection  with  the 
nerve  disorder  is,  for  various  reasons,  such  as  the  incom- 
pleteness of  the  history  of  the  case,  the  possible  late  evolu- 
tion of  the  neuritis,  and  the  absence  of  concomitant  or  com- 
mensurative  symptoms  or  lesions  is  overlooked. 

Our  knowledge  of  multiple  neuritis  may  be  said  to  have 
been  formulated  and  systematized  within  the  past  live  or 
six  years,  though,  of  course,  the  observations  and  studies 
of  many  physicians  over  a  long  stretch  of  years  led  up  to 
the  era  of  light.  It  is  a  subject  of  congratulation  that 
American  observers  have  played  no  small  part  in  the  study 
of  this  subject,  and  have  aided  materially  in  its  partial 
crystallization.  As  it  stands  to-day,  the  subject  of  multi[)le 
neuriti'i  is  weakest  in  the  direction  of  ictiology  and  patho- 
logical anatomy,  but  hopeful  signs  are  to  be  seen  on  all 
sides,  and,  as  time  goes  on,  anomalous  facts  will  be  recon- 
ciled and  lacuna;  will  be  filled. 

In  this  paper  1  wish  mainly  to  put  on  record  a  case 
carefully  observed  for  many  years,  in  which,  coincidently 
with  the  evolution  of  secondary  syphilitic  manifestations,  a 
nervous  disorder  began  and  has  since  continued  unchanged, 
attended  with  marked  symptoms  and  leading  to  peculiar 
mutilations.  It  is,  in  my  judgment  and  in  that  of  friends 
well  versed  in  neurology,  a  well-marked  instance  of  njulti- 
ple  neuritis.  Seeing  that  this  paper  is  an  avant-courier  in 
this  particular  branch  of  the  subject  of  multiple  neuritis,  I 

•  Kend  before  the  American  Ansociation  of  Genito-urinary  Surgeons 
at  ite  fourth  annual  meeting,  June  4,  1890. 


have  thought  it  worth  while  also  to  present  a  resume  of  its 
literature. 

In  the  year  1879  Buzzard  *  published  a  lecture  in  which 
was  detailed  a  case  of  sciatica  with  muscular  wasting  and 
weakness  of  the  limbs,  which  that  author  considered  to  be 
caused  by  syphilis.  In  1881  Ormerod  f  presented  to  the 
Pathological  Society  of  London  a  case  of  painful  enlarge- 
ment of  the  median  nerve  of  the  upper  extremitv,  which  he 
thought  was  the  result  of  hereditary  syphilis.  This  com- 
munication was  followed  by  a  second  consideration  of  this 
subject  by  Buzzard,];  who  detailed  the  history  of  a  case  in 
which  there  was  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  the  face  and  of 
both  the  upper  and  lower  extremities  and  of  the  trunk 
with  disseminated  aufesthesia. 

The  next  paper  on  this  subject  was  by  Ehrmann**  in 
1886,  and  it  was  followed  by  a  communication  by  C.  K. 
-Mills  II  before  the  American  Neurological  Association. 
Then,  in  1888,  Laschkewitch  ^  published  a  clinical  lecture 
upon  this  subject,  which  is  very  unsatisfactory,  for  the  rea- 
son that  the  history  of  syphilis  in  the  case  was  not  well 
established.  In  this  same  year  Leyden  (j  published  two 
lectures  on  inflammation  of  peripheral  nerves,  in  which 
he  speaks  of  a  case  in  which  he  thought  the  nerve  af- 
fection was  caused  by  syphilis.  Finally,  in  the  recent 
excellent  compendium  of  Bowlby  J  we  find  a  section 
upon  neuritis  of  syphilitic  origin,  in  which  the  cases  of 
Buzzard  and  (Jrinerod  are  given  and  a  personal  case  briefly 
detailed. 

The  foregoing  are  the  only  communications  I  can  find 
after  a  tolerably  extended  search  in  medical  literature.  As 
a  further  evidence  of  the  paucity  of  knowledge  of  the  in- 
fluence of  syphilis  in  the  production  of  neuritis,  I  may  say 
that  the  author  of  the  admirable  Middleton  Goldsmith  lect- 
ures |  upon  multiple  neuritis  which  have  done  so  much  to 
enlighten  the  medical  mind,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  does 
not  recognize  syphilis  as  a  cause,  nor  does  he  quote  a  case 
in  which  such  a  relation  was  claimed,  though  he  recognizes 
in  his  category  of  causes  the  direct  action  of  such  infectious 
diseases  as  diphtheria,  variola,  typhoid  and  typhus  fevers 
tuberculosis,  and  malaria. 

In  addition  to  the  setiological  bearing  of  my  case,  I 
shall  call  especial  attention   to  certain  features  of  resem- 


*  Clinical  Lecture  on  Cases  of  Neuritis,  Syphilitic  and  Rheumatic. 
Lancet,  March  1,  1879. 

f  Brili.t?i  J/rrf.  Journal,  1881,  vol.  i,  p.  88. 

X  Harveian  Lectures  on  Some  Forms  of  Paraljf i.s  dependent  upon 
Peripheral  Neuritis.     Lamel,  November  28  and  December  I,  1886. 

•  Ein  Fall  von  halbseitiger  Neuritis  spinaler  Aeste  bei  recenter 
Lues.      Wiener  mediz.  Blatter,  1886,  Nos.  46  and  47. 

II  Notes  of  .Some  Cases  of  Multiple  Neuritis  (or  Alyelitis)  of  .Syplij. 
litic  Origin,  with  Remarks  on  the  Difficulty  of  diagnosticating  Multiple 
Neuritis  from  Some  Foinis  of  Myelitis.  Medical  A'ewn,  August  20,  1887 
and  iV.   V.  Medical  Journal,  .July  3,  1887. 

■^  Neuritis  multiplex  chronica  luetica.  Jiii.i.i.  Mid.,  St.  Petersburg, 
1H88,  vol.  i,  pp.  87  to  90. 

0  Die  Entzundung  der  periphcren  Nerven,  dcnn  Puthologic  und 
Behandlung.     Berlin,  1888,  p.  26. 

J  Injuries  and  Disease.^  of  Nerves  and  their  Surgical  Treatment 
Philadelphia,  1890,  p.  460  ct  set/. 

X  Med.  Neiim,  vol.  1,  1887,  Nos.  6,  7,  8,  and  9. 
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blance  between  its  lesions  and  those  of  leprosy,  which  open 
up  a  subject  now  little  known  and  understood. 
The  history  of  my  case  is  as  follows : 

The  patient  is  a  female,  married,  a  domestic,  born  in  Nor- 
way, and  forty  years  of  age.  While  she  can  not  bo  called 
stupid,  she  is  far  from  being  very  bright  and  may  be  said  to  be 
rather  weak-minded.  She  has  been  in  America  since  her 
twenty-fourth  year,  and  has  no  knowledge  of  ever  having  seen 
or  having  come  in  contact  with  lepers  or  having  lived  in  the 
vicinity  of  such  sufferers.  She  entered  Charity  Hospital  in 
June,  1882,  and  has  been  under  my  observation  for  long  .ind 
short  periods  until  1887,  and  has  since  been  seen  by  me  fre- 
quently from  time  to  time  until  now.  It  was  very  difficult  even 
in  1882  to  get  a  clear  chronological  history  of  her  illness,  and 
to-day  it  is  almost  impossible.  It  thus  happens  that  when  at 
Bellevne  IIosj)ital,  within  two  years,  she  stated  that  she  was 
infected  with  syphilis  fifteen  years  ago,  and  she  gave  other  in- 
correct information  as  to  the  early  phases  of  her  syphilis.  In 
early  life  she  had  measles,  scarlatina,  pertussis,  and  diphtheria, 
but  she  grew  up  a  strong  and  healthy  woman.  When  she  en- 
tered Charity  Hospital  in  1882  she  gave  us  the  impression  that 
she  had  been  syphilitic  then  eight  years,  though  various  very 
cogent  facts  showed  quite  clearly  that  infection  took  place  at  a 
much  later  period.  She  maintained  tljat  her  infection  began 
during  her  first  pregnancy,  more  than  eight  years  before,  but  it 
seems  very  probable  that  .after  parturition  she  had  a  simple  ery- 
thematous and  furnncular  eruption  upon  the  legs,  with  an  ex- 
acerbation of  a  mild  form  of  rheumatism,  from  which  she  ^ad 
suffered  for  years.  Certain  it  is  that  her  second  child,  like  the 
first,  was  free  from  syphilis,  and  that  she  had  not  taken  anti- 
syphilitic  remedies,  which  had  induced  a  latent  condition  of  the 
disease.  Her  third  child  was  also  free  from  syphili-s,  and  she, 
before  and  just  after  its  birth,  showed  no  evidence  of  the  dis- 
ease. When  she  came  to  Charity  Hospital  she  brought  with 
her  a  baby  girl  (the  first  and  only  offspring  of  a  second  hus- 
band) which  was  two  months  old  and  was  suffering  from 
marked  hereditiry  syphilis.  The  condition  of  the  child  clearly 
pointed  to  activity  of  syphilis  in  the  mother.  The  latter  had 
had  no  miscarriages  after  the  birth  of  her  second  and  third 
healthy  children  and  before  the  birth  of  the  fourth  and  syphi- 
litic child.  These  facts,  therefore,  go  to  show  that  syphilitic 
infection  took  place  in  the  motlier  between  the  dates  of  birth 
of  her  third  and  fourth  children.  Syphilis  was  probably  con- 
tracted from  the  second  husband,  who  went  to  sea  during  the 
woman's  fourth  pregnancy  and  has  never  been  heard  from  since. 

A  careful  consideration  of  all  facts  convinces  nie  that  the 
woman  was  infected  rather  less  than  two  years  prior  to  her 
first  entry  into  Charity  Ilosjiital  in  1882,  therefore  that  she  has 
now  been  syphilitic  about  ten  years.  I  am  thus  careful  in  stat- 
ing the  case  because  the  woman  has  told  so  many  different 
stories,  and  it  is  important,  in  the  study  of  her  syphilitic  history, 
to  he  correct  as  to  its  chronology. 

In  June,  1882,  she  had  a  typical  .syphilitic  iritis  and  the 
copper-colored  stains  of  a  vanished  eruption  over  the  body,  and 
particularly  over  the  legs.  She  also  suffered  from  rheumatism, 
which  was  worse  at  night.  The  truth  was  that  the  woman 
gave  ample  evidence  of  being  in  the  power  of  active  syphilis 
which,  owing  to  absence  of  treatment,  had  run  on  unchecked. 
She  was  thin  and  weak,  and  responded  badly  to  medicine. 

Early  in  the  year  1882  (in  the  last  half  of  the  second  year 
of  syphilis)  she  noticed  that  the  sensation  on  the  backs  of  both 
hands  was  inijinired,  and  when  she  had  been  in  the  hospital  a 
few  weeks  we  found  marked  analgesia  and  anrosthesia  over  the 
backs  of  the  fingers,  hands,  and  wrists,  particularly  upon  the 
left  side.    At  this  time  she  had  pain  in  the  eyes  and  dimness  of 


vision,  and  the  ophthalmoscope  showed  double  neuro-retinitis. 
Under '■  mixed  treatment"  and  local  mercurial  inunctions  the 
morbid  process  in  the  eyes  was  promptly  arrested  and  cured. 
But  little  effect  was  produced  upon  the  causes  underlying  tbe 
analgesia,  which  extended  slowly  up  the  arms.  During  this  time 
she  also  suffered  from  headaches,  which  were  sometimes  re- 
lieved by  the  iodide  of  potassium,  at  others  by  nervine  stimu- 
lants (valerian,  ammonia,  etc.).  It  was  noted  that  toward 
Christmas,  1882,  the  analgesia  had  extended  up  the  arms  as  far 
as  the  elbows,  and  that  it  was  complete  on  the  extensor  surfaces 
and  was  encroaching  on  the  flexor  surfaces. 

In  reviewing  the  case  up  to  January,  1883,  it  was  evident 
that  the  treatment  (which,  by  the  way,  it  was  necessary  to  dis- 
continue from  time  to  time)  bad  improved  the  patient's  nutri- 
tion, had  cured  her  iritis  and  neuro-retinitis,  had  at  times  re- 
lieved her  rheumatism  and  headaches,  but  had  had  little,  if 
indeed  any,  effect  upon  the  sensory  disturbances  going  on  in  the 
upper  extremities. 

It  should  be  stated  that  coincidently  with  the  analgesic 
symptoms  pains,  dull  and  aching  and  severe  and  lancinating, 
were  complained  of  in  the  arms,  together  with  a  feeling  of 
numbness  and  heaviness. 

In  February,  1883,  a  new  order  of  phenomena  was  noted. 
The  patient  began  to  complain  of  tendernes.s,  ])ain,  and  swelling 
in  the  left  heel,  and  soon  after  in  the  corresponding  foot.  This 
pain  extended  up  to  the  knee  and  was  dull  and  seemingly  deep- 
seated  in  character.  It  sometimes  coexisted  with  the  similar 
pains  in  the  arms,  and  at  others  those  of  one  region  ceased,  and 
again  they  seemed  at  times  to  oscillate  between  the  upper  and 
lower  extremities.  At  this  time  diffuse  hyperplasia  was  noted 
on  the  promiuences  of  botli  cheeks,  and  a  similar  condition  was 
found  on  the  region  of  the  left  auUle.  The  appearances  were 
those  of  acute  diffuse  gummatous  infiltration  into  the  skin,  as 
well  as  into  the  subcutaneous  tissue.  At  this  time  also  there 
were  tender  spots  of  ])eriostitis  over  the  cranium  and  the  head- 
ache was  sometimes  severe.  In  May,  1883,  she  weaned  her 
baby,  which  under  treatment  had  become  healthy  and  bloom- 
ing. At  the  end  of  1883,  a  little  less  than  two  years  from  the 
date  of  onset  of  the  sensory  disturbances,  it  was  found  that  the 
analgesia  and  ansesthesia  had  extended  up  each  arm  to  the 
shoulder,  being  complete  on  the  extensor  surfaces  and  partial 
on  the  flexor  surfaces.  .\t  this  time  also  an  analgesic  spot  was 
found  on  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  left  shoulder.  During  all  this 
period  of  increasing  nervous  disturbance  the  patient  had  com- 
plained of  little,  if  any,  impairment  of  muscular  power.  She 
took  care  of  her  baby  and  at  times  assisted  in  the  general  care 
of  the  ward,  but  toward  the  end  of  1883  she  burned,  scratched, 
scalded,  and  in  many  ways  injured  and  bruised  her  fingers, 
owing  to  the  loss  of  sensation  and  tactile  sense.  At  this  time 
also  she  began  to  conii)lain  of  numbness  in  the  feet,  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  toes. 

In  January,  ISS-t,  the  following  condition  was  noted:  Be- 
ginning at  the  toes,  the  analgesia  extended  up  both  legs,  but 
more  markedly  on  the  outer  and  anterior  aspects,  nearly  to 
Poui)art's  ligament.  Though  analgesic,  there  were  spots  and 
patches  in  which  some  sensibility  to  light  and  hard  pressure 
could  be  felt.  During  this  year  the  patient  complained  at  in- 
tervals of  numbness  of  the  upper  and  lower  extremities,  and 
often  said  that  her  arms  felt  as  heavy  and  unwieldy  ns  if  they 
were  dead.  Though  the  analgesia  was  complete  from  the 
shoulder  down,  the  jirick  of  a  pin  could  be  felt  in  the  palm  of 
the  hand.  It  was  noted  at  this  time  that  examinations  were 
made  nf  the  nerves  forming  the  brachial  plexus,  and  that  it 
could  not  be  determined  that  they  were  perceptibly  thickened. 
For  months  the  patient  suffered  paroxysmally  with  severe  head- 
aches, whiib  prevented  sleep  at  night.     In  the  summer  of  1884 
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the  degenerative  clianges  began  in  the  fingers,  owing  to  bruises, 
burns,  and  to  the  development  of  panaritium,  and  tliey  contin- 
aed  to  attack  one  finger  after  another  during  tbe  following  four 
years.  These  degenerative  changes  began  in  indolent  ulcers 
and  bullsB,  resulting  from  various  traumatisms  which  showed  no 
tendency  to  heal,  but  caused  the  tissues — dermal,  fibrous,  and 
bony — to  slowly  melt  away  by  molecular  necrosis.  In  this  way 
first  the  skin  and  fibrous  tissues  disappeared,  and  then  portions 
of  the  bone  in  spicula  and  in  the  form  of  detritus.  When  the 
degeneration  was  not  very  active  and  extensive,  healing  oc- 
curred— as,  for  instance,  when  the  tip  of  a  thumb  was  attacked 
— but  in  most  instances  unsightly  and  painful  deformities  were 
produced,  which  required  surgical  intervention  to  bring  about 
sightly  and  tolerably  serviceable  stumps.  It  was  frequently 
remarked  that  fingers  and  toes  which  had  been  the  seat  of  ob- 
stinate ulcers  usually  healed  kindly  after  amputation,  partial  or 
complete,  followed  by  proper  dressing. 

An  inspection  of  the  engravings  will  show  the  appearances 
of  the  hands  and  feet  as  they  exist  to-day.  On  the  right  hand 
(see  Fig.  1)  the  soft  parts  of  the  last  phalanx  have  disappeared  ; 
of  the  index  finger  nearly  all  of  the  first  phalanx  is  absent,  and 
a  characteristic  ulcer  may  be  seen  over  its  dorsum.  The  last 
phalanx  and  a  part  of  the  second  of  the  middle  finger,  the  last 
phalanx  of  the  ring  finger,  and  half  of  the  little  finger  are  shown 
to  be  absent.  On  the  left  hand  there  is  loss  of  the  distal  part 
of  the  thumb  ;  on  the  index  finger  the  nail  and  its  bed,  destroyed 
by  panaritium,  may  be  seen;  the  middle  finger  has  disappeared, 
owing  to  successive  amputations;  and  the  two  remaining  fingers 
are  in  fair  condition. 

The  appearances  of  the  feet  are  well  shown  in  Fig.  2,  and 
do  not  need  further  specification.  The  deformity  was  great 
and  unsightly,  and  it  grew  more  marked  as  years  went  on 
by  the  gradual  contraction  of  the  flexor  muscles,  giving  the 
hands  the  appearance  of  claws.  A  person  unfamiliar  with 
the  case  might  readily  take  it  to  be  one  of  anaesthetic  leprosy, 
and,  indeed,  several  very  competent  men  leaned  toward  this 
opinion. 

During  the  years  1884  to  1886  tbe  patient  was  in  and  out 
of  the  hos])ital  at  irregular  periods,  and  the  treatment  was  far 
from  being  as  systematic  and  thorough  as  it  should  have  been. 
She  at  one  time  suffered  from  left  bursitis,  at  another  she  was 
attacked  with  gummatous  infiltration  iu  both  legs,  and  later 
an  iritis  appeared  again  in  the  left  eye,  which  had  been  attacked 
some  years  before.  Then  keratitis  attacked  this  eye,  and  iu 
its  train  left  a  leucoma.  During  this  period  also  the  patient 
suffered  from  several  mild  attacks  of  facial  erysipelas,  and  as  a 
consequence  the  atrophy  of  the  skin  of  the  face,  which  had 
taken  place  some  years  before,  became  more  pronounced,  and 
as  a  result  a  double  ectropion  was  produced,  so  that  the  patient 
can  not  close  her  eyes  without  the  aid  of  her  fingers. 

It  may  be  well  to  mention  the  fact  that  the  aching  pains  and 
numbness  in  the  liinb.s,  which  began  as  early  as  1882,  were  com- 
plained of  during  the  years  above  mentioned. 

The  foregoing  facts  will,  I  think,  give  a  very  clear  idea 
of  the  course  of  the  disease  in  tliis  patient  and  of  the  ravages 
produced  by  it.  From  1877  until  now  (June,  1890)  the 
woman's  condition  was  not  materially  altered.  l?y  reason 
of  the  mutilations  of  the  hands  she  has  been  unable  to  gaiti 
her  living,  and  is  capable  of  very  little  and  rather  limited 
manual  labor.  Slie  can  walk  fairly  well.  In  this  conditimi 
she  oscillates  from  one  charitable  institution  to  another; 
within  a  year  or  two  she  has  been  in  Bellevue  Hospital, 
under  the  care  of  my  friend  Dr.  C.  L.  Dana,  wlio  has  kindly 
given  me  the  notes  of  her  case  taken  by  him.     She  is  to- 


dj\y  fairly  well  nourished,  has  a  good  appetite  and  average 
strength  ;  her  mental  state  is  fully  as  good  if  not  even 
better  than  it  was  when  I  saw  her  first  in  1882.  There  is 
diminished  sensation  of  the  cornea,  but  the  patient  can  feel 
an  object  placed  against  it.  She  is  iu  no  manner  hysterical. 
She  can  not  move  the  muscles  of  the  face  to  any  extent  so 
as  to  frown  or  wrinkle  the  forehead,  which  she  could  do 
fairly  well  several  years  ago.  Sensation  is  diminished  in  a 
marked  manner  over  the  distribution  of  the  supra-orbital 
frontal  and  nasal  nerves,  though  there  is  still  some  sensation 
over  the  bridge  of  the  nose.  The  sensation  over  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  occipital  nerve  is  still  good,  though  over  the 
rest  of  the  face  sensation  is  altogether  absent,  except  over 
the  distribution  of  the  mental  nerve,  where  it  is  still  good. 
There  is  good  power  in  both  arms  and  legs  and  no  diminu- 
tion of  muscular  sense  nor  ataxia.  There  is  now  some  tac- 
tile sensation  in  these  parts,  though  markedly  diminished. 
Sensation  on  the  trunk  is  present,  though  much  blunted  ; 
there  is  a  total  loss  of  sensation  from  the  shoulders  down, 
except  a  small  fold  at  the  elbow  and  a  narrow  strip  on  the 
inside  of  the  arms  below  the  axilla?.  On  the  lower  limbs 
there  is  a  total  loss  of  sensation  as  far  as  Poupart's  ligament 
anteriorly,  and  up  to  the  fold  of  the  buttock  posteriorly. 
Plantar  reflex  is  absent,  though  the  patellar  reflex  is  present. 
There  is  no  ankle  clonus,  though  there  is  some  at  the  pa- 
tellae. The  sense  of  taste  is  unimpaired  and  the  vision  is 
not  perfect. 

During  all  these  years  headache  has  been  a  rather  con- 
stant symptom,  and  it  has  usually  been  benefited  by  large 
doses  of  iodide  of  potassium  and  of  the  mixed  treatment. 
At  times  the  patient  has  suffered  from  intermittent  fever  of 
the  tertian  and  quartan  types. 

The  clinical  history  of  this  ease  is  so  clear  and  full  that 
I  think  it  needs  no  further  elaboration.  Its  symptoms  and 
course  point  unmistakably  to  degenerative  changes  in  the 
nerves  of  the  face  and  upper  and  lower  extremities. 
Throughout  its  whole  course  the  case  presented  no  symp- 
toms pointing  to  lesions  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  there- 
fore I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  an  excellent 
instance  of  multiple  neuritis.*     This  brings  us  to  the  ques- 


*  Cases  of  neuritis  affecting  the  upper  and  lower  extremities  and 
leading  to  deformities  similar  to  those  of  my  case  have  been  published 
by  several  observers  ;  but  in  these  there  was  no  history  of  syphilis,  nor 
(lid  any  of  their  symptoms  point  to  the  origin  of  the  affection  in  lep- 
rosy. Hiickel  publishes  two  such  cases  (Zwei  Fiillevon  schwcren  sym- 
metrischen  Piumiitien  auf  trophoneurotisclier  (Jrundlage,  Mi'mrJuiter 
medicin.  Worherixchrift ,  .luly  2  and  9,  1889) — one  of  a  woman  thirty- 
eight  years  old,  and  ii  second  of  a  man  aged  thirty-seven  years.  In 
both  cases  there  were  anirsthceia  and  analgesia  with  cliionic  sym- 
metrical ulcerative  and  necrotic  processes  aiul  atiophy  and  paresis  of 
muscles.  The  upper  e.itrcmities  in  both  cases  were  involved  before 
the  lower  ones  were  attacked.  Some  of  the  cases  reported  by  Motvan 
and  others  are  similar  iu  their  clinical  history  and  in  the  deformities 
thus  produced.  The  reader  is  referred  to  the  following  articles  upon 
this  subject:  Le  panaris  nerveu.x.  La  France  midicale,  1881,  ii,  pp. 
•'S'25-3.'il,  by  Qiiin(|uaud ;  De  la  par6eic  analgt^'sicjue  il  panaris  des  cx- 
triSmiti'B  sup<:rieures  ou  pariso-analgfisic  des  extrC-ndt^s  sup<;ricure8, 
Oazfth-  hcliilomudairc  de  mid.,  Paris,  1883,  2.  S.,  xx,  pp.  580,  590,  and 
624,  by  Morvan ;  Nouvcaux  ens  de  par^so-analgesie  des  extr(5niit6s 
8up6rieurcs,  Qinetle  hehdamadaire  de  mid.,  Paris,  1886,  2.  S.,  xxiii,  pp. 
621,  6S7,  and  605,  also  by  Morvan.    (The  disease  described  iu  these  two 
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tion  of  setiolog)'.  As  the  literature  and  our  knowledge  of 
syphilitic  multiple  neuritis  were  almost  wholly  wanting  dur- 
ing the  early  years  of  this  case,  I  was  for  a  time  uncertain 
as  to  its  real  nature.  But,  as  contributions  have  appeared 
and  our  knowledge  of  the  general  subject  has  expanded,  my 
conviction  has  grown  strong  that  the  chronic  morbid 
changes  in  the  nerves  of  this  patient  were  caused  by  syphi- 
lis. A  brief  review  of  the  case  shows  that  about  eighteen 
months  after  syphilitic  infection  analgesia  appeared  in  the 
backs  of  the  hands  of  this  woman.  This  symptom  in  her 
was,  as  I  myself  observed,  precisely  similar  to  what  we  oc- 
casionally see  in  recently  syphilitic  women,  particularly 
those  suffering  from  a  chlorotic  condition  or  from  a  neurotic 
or  hysterical  state.  Id  most  women  this  analgesia  of 
the  secondary  stage  of  syphilis  is  transitory  in  character 
and  disappears  in  one  or  more  months,  an<l  in  exceptional 
cases  is  found  to  relapse.  In  the  present  case  the  disturb- 
ances in  the  portions  of  the  nerves  situated  in  the  dorsum 
of  the  hands  did  not  end  there,  but  increased  until  the 
fingers  were  involved,  and  they  also  slowly  spread  up  the 
arms  even  as  far  as  the  trunk.  Later  on  a  similar  disturb- 
ance appeared  and  ran  a  similar  course  in  the  legs.  Coin- 
cidently  with  the  development  and  course  of  this  nervous 
affection  we  find  that  the  woman  presents  at  all  stages  un- 
mistakable lesions  of  syphilis  in  other  parts  of  the  body, 
such  as  the  eyes,  the  subcutaneous  connective  tissues,  and 
the  fibrous  tissues.  Certainly  no  history  of  concomitant 
symptoms  in  a  case  could  be  clearer  and  more  satisfactory. 
The  next  question  which  arises  is,  What  was  the  nature  of 
the  lesion  of  the  nerves  ?  From  a  study  of  this  case,  aided 
by  our  knowledge  of  the  tendency  of  syphilis  to  produce 
iiiflanimation  in  connective  tissues,  I  am  led  to  believe  that 
the  morbid  change  begins  as  a  low. grade  of  inflammatory 
process  in  the  fibrous  elements  and  envelopes  of  the  nerves, 
and  that,  as  this  increases,  hyperplasia  of  these  elements  oc- 
curs, which  results  in  compression  and  degeneration  of  the 
nerve  tissues.  This  conclusion  is  warranted  by  the  knowl- 
edge we  possess  of  the  pathological  anatomy  of  multiple 
neuritis.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  neuralgias  of  syphilis 
are  due  to  hypenemia  and  inflammatory  changes  in  the 
nerves,  and  that  these  conditions,  demanding  prompt  relief, 
by  reason  of  their  severity,  are  usually  dissipated  by  active 
mcrcurialization  before  structural  degeneration  of  the  nerve 
tissues  has  taken  place.  In  this  connection,  I  think,  a  brief 
history  of  the  following  case  will  be  of  interest: 

A  merchant,  aged  thirty-six,  large  and  robust,  but  a  little 
flabby,  a  good  liver,  and  a  fair  drinker,  presented  an  infecting 
chancre  of  si.Tteen  days'  incubation  early  in  .September,  1H89. 
Late  in  October  secondary  manifestations — roseola,  malaise 
pain  In  joints,  and  erythema  of  the  pharynx — appeared.  lie  was 
at  once  placed  npon  an  active  syphilitic  treatment,  which  he 
followed  with  considerable  regnlnrity  for  three  months.  At 
the  end  of  this  time  he  became  negligent  and  indulged  too 
mnch  at  the  table,  i>artook  of  too  inncli  wine,  and  took  vorv 
little  exercise.     Toward  the  end  of  March,  ISOO,  he  caiiglit  n 


articles  has  hcen  called  Morvan's  (Ii«ea«c.)  Sur  iin  oa.s  dc  paimris  ainil- 
gislque,  Annalen  ilr  dermal,  ft  ni/philigrnphir,  1885,  p.  282,  liy  Biocu: 
and  Nouvcau  cas  de  panaris  analgdsique,  Oazetle  hcbdomadaire  de  iin'il., 
1887,  p.  345,  by  t'ollcvillc. 


severe  cold  from  exposure,  and  began  to  feel  a  slight  tender- 
ness on  sitting  and  in  walking  in  the  left  large  sciatic  nerve. 
Regarding  it  as  an  ephemeral  trouble,  he  kept  at  business  until 
the  pain,  which  was  continuous  day  and  night,  became  so 
severe  that  he  was  forced  to  take  to  his  bed.  Under  the  infln- 
ence  of  local  mercurial  frictions,  with  continuous  dry  heat,  to- 
gether with  full  doses  of  iodide  of  potassium  internally,  respect- 
ively thirty  and  fifteen  grains,  the  severity  of  the  pain  was 
checked  and  he  was  able  to  go  about  with  a  stick  in  less  than  a 
fortnight.  While  confined  to  bed  he  had  experienced  pain  in 
the  parts  supplied  by  the  anterior  cutaneous  nerve  of  the  same 
side.  At  this  time  he  called  attention  to  a  number  of  ill- 
defined  red  patches  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  same  leg  and 
upon  the  calf.  Upon  examination,  I  found  six  subcutaneous, 
not  well  circumscribed,  doughy  masses  of  infiltration,  which 
were  decidedly  tender  on  pressure  and  the  seat  of  soreness  in 
walking.  Urgency  of  business  caused  this  gentleman  to  go 
about  sooner  than  was  prudent,  and  he  became  somewhat 
worse.  His  sciatica  remained  in  a  subdued  condition,  being 
merely  a  tenderness,  but  the  pains  in  the  anterior  cutaneous 
nerves  became  rather  worse.  Then  the  subcutaneous  nodules 
became  darker  in  color,  quite  clearly  circumscribed,  and  the 
seat  of  pain  and  tenderness;  in  other  words,  they  developed 
into  an  eruption  of  typical  precocious  guniraata.  The  iodide 
was  given  internally  in  fair  quantity,  and  equal  parts  of  mercu- 
rial and  belladonna  ointments  were  applied  to  the  gummata  by 
means  of  a  bandage  and  a  closely-titling  stocking.  The  result 
was  that  the  pain  in  both  nerves  and  gummata  grew  slowly 
but  surely  less,  and  that  the  gummata  became  less  painful  and 
were  slowly  absorbed.  Xo  local  treatment  was  used  for  the 
neuralgia  of  the  cutaneous  nerves,  but  it  subsided  coincidently 
with  the  absorption  of  the  subcutaneous  nodules,  some  of  which 
seemed  fully  two  inches  in  thickness. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  synchronously  with  the 
appearance  of  the  neuritie  phenomena,  typical  dry  onychia 
and  separation  of  the  nails  began  on  several  fingers  of  both 
hands  and  on  several  toes  of  both  feet.  These  likewise 
showed  signs  of  improvement  under  the  local  use  of  mer- 
curial ointment  and  the  general  treatment.  I  may  here  re- 
mark that  it  has  often  struck  me  very  forcibly  that  some 
of  the  earlier  nail  lesions  of  syphilis  seem  to  be  the  result 
of  tropho-neurosis,  while  others  are  due  to  iutlammatory 
and  infiltrative  processes. 

In  this  case  wo  find  that,  shortly  after  the  onset  of  neu- 
ralgia of  the  sciatic  nerve  in  a  patient  suffering  from  early 
and  active  syphilis,  true  subcutaneous  gummatous  nodules, 
which  we  know  have  their  nidus  in  the  connective  tissue 
structures,  are  developed,  and  that  the  nerve  changes  and 
subdermal  changes  are  coincidently  relieved  and  cured  by 
active  antisyphilitic  medication,  local  and  general.  I 
think,  therefore,  taking  all  the  facts  into  consideration,  that 
the  conclusion  is  warranted  that  syphilis  caused  the  nerve 
affection  and  the  subcutaneous  new  grosvths  by  reason  of 
its  known  tendency  to  produce  hyper;emia  and  hyperplasia 
of  the  connective  tissues.  In  this  connection  1  may  say 
that  I  have  recently  had  under  observation  a  syphilitic  lady 
who  suffered  from  neuralgia  of  the  anterior  crural  nerves 
and  precocious  irunin\ata  of  the  legs,  both  of  which  di.sap- 
j)carcd  under  antisyphilitic  treatment. 

Why  syphilis  causes  neuralgias  in  some  cases  and  .-inid- 
gcsia  aiul  aniesthesia  in  others  is  a  problem  yet  to  be 
solved.     With  only  nine  cases  at  our  disposal  it  is  evident 
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that  the  chapter  on  the  symptomatologj'  of  innltiple  neuri- 
tis of  syphilitic  origin  can  not  now  be  written.  It  is  worth 
while,  therefore,  I  think,  to  present  a  brief  and  clear  synop- 
sis of  the  cases  of  other  observers,  since  it  will  be  of  inter- 
est in  connection  with  my  own  case  and  of  aid  to  others  in 
the  study  of  this  affection.* 

Ehrmann's  case,  observed  in  Neumann's  clinic,  is  re- 
ported in  order  to  show  conclusively  that,  in  the  active  and 
earlier  stages  of  syphilis,  the  peripheral  nerves  ma}-  be  af- 
fected by  neuritis.     Its  history  is  as  follows: 

A  man,  thirty-eight  years  old,  entered  the  hospital  on  the 
16th  of  December,  presenting  a  hard  chancre  and  generalized 
secondary  ernptions.  In  his  urine  a  large  iiuanlity  of  albumin, 
cylindrical  epithelium,  red  and  white  blood-corpuscles,  and  epi- 
thehum  from  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  were  found.  Under  the 
influence  of  hot  baths  and  iodide  of  potassium  internally  he 
seemed  better  in  about  six  weeks,  and  the  albumin  was  no 
longer  found  in  the  urine.  A  little  later  on  he  became  jaun- 
diced, and  on  (be  29th  of  April  periostitis  of  the  left  tibia  caused 
the  resumption  of  the  iodide.  Then,  in  a  short  time,  perios- 
titis of  the  exfernal  malleolus  of  the  left  side,  pain  in  the  tendo 
Achillis  and  in  the  gastrocnemii  muscles,  and  swelling  and  pain 
in  both  cuboid  bones,  were  complained  of.  Then  it  is  noted  that 
pains  were  felt  in  the  first  and  second  phalanges  of  the  left  ring 
finger,  and  a  sensation  of  tingling  on  the  ulnar  side  of  the  left 
forearm  and  in  the  ring  and  little  fingers  of  the  same.  Careful 
examination  of  the  brachial  plexus  showed  that  the  nerves  were 
very  sensitive  to  pressure  in  their  whole  length,  notably  the 
ulnar  nerve.  This  sensibility  was  well  marked  at  the  internal 
condyle,  but  it  was  still  more  pronounced  in  the  middle  of  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  forearm:  was  very  active  at  the  ulnar 
side  of  the  palm,  from  whence  it  extended  to  the  ring  and  little 
fingers.  Pressure  upon  the  median  nerve  caused  much  less  pain, 
but  none  in  the  radial.  Examination  showed  that  the  nerves 
on  the  left  side  were  much  more  distinctly  felt  than  those  of 
the  right  and  unaffected  side.  The  interosseous  spaces  of  the 
left  hand,  between  the  metacarpals  of  the  ring  and  little  fin- 
gers, were  visibly  depressed,  and  all  the  muscles  supplied  by 
the  ulnar  nerve  were  atrophied.  Extension  of  the  ring  and 
little  fingers  was  incomplete  at  the  phalangeal  articulations, 
and  they  could  not  be  moved  the  one  on  top  of  the  other,  nor 
conld  the  patient  place  the  ring  finger  over  the  middle  finger. 

Tests  of  sensibility  showed  hypenesthesia  of  all  the  ulnar 
side  of  the  forearm,  especially  at  its  lower  portion.  On  the 
bend  the  hypera;stbetic  zone  included  the  parts  supplied  by  the 
ulnar  and  median  nerve,  and  slight  punctures  with  a  needle  pro- 
duced small  bulla),  surrounded  with  a  red  areola.  Ehrmann 
looks  upon  this  fact  as  evidence  of  vaso  motor  disturbance. 
Heat  and  cold  produced  pain  in  the  hyperaeslhetic  zone.  The 
electrical  irritability  of  the  ulnar  and  median  nt-rves  was  dimin- 
ished; patellar  reflex  was  well  marked  on  both  sides,  and  the 
tendon  reflex  of  the  upper  extremities  was  the  same  on  both 
sides.  A  fair  amount  of  improvement  was  produced  by  the 
iodide,  in  doses  of  thirty  grains  daily,  but  the  symptoms  were 
still  manifest  in  .July. 

*  In  this  contiection  it  is  well  to  remember  that  cases  of  syphilis  in 
which  one  or  more  fingers  of  both  hands  have  become  cold  and  livid, 
and  even  ulcerated,  have  been  reported  by  Hutehin.iion  (.lAcrf.  Timm 
and  Onzflte,  1884,  i,  p.  .347),  tiy  Klotz  (Amrrii-tm  Jwirnn!  of  the  Mfdi- 
cal  Scieneen,  Aug.,  1889),  by  Baron  d'Orni'llas  (AntiaJix  de  dermalolor/ie 
et  de  Hi/philii/rriphie,  .June,  1888,  p.  a.')  et  »«/.),  and  by  .1.  E.  Morgun 
{iMtirit,  July  6,  1889).  In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  an  oblit- 
erating arteritis  is  the  ascribed  cause  of  this  condition.  The  relation 
of  the  nervous  system  to  it  is  yet  to  be  determined. 


Buzzard's  first  case  was  that  of  a  man,  aged  thirty-one,  who 
suffered  from  pain  in  the  right  leg  along  the  course  of  the  sci- 
atic nerve  and  its  branches.  The  patient  had  lost  flesh  and  the 
leg  was  weak  and  withered.  The  history  of  syphilis  was  not  at 
all  clear,  and  the  diagnosis  of  a  specific  origin  of  the  trouble 
was  based  largely  upon  a  putative  node  on  the  right  femur. 
Under  the  influence  of  iodide  of  potassium  the  pain  ceased  and 
the  node  was  absorbed. 

Buzzard's  case,  in  bis  second  contribution,  was  as  follows: 
W.  H.,  a  workingman,  aged  forty-four,  of  previous  good  health, 
in  .January,  1873,  had  double  facial  paralysis,  total  absence  of 
power  of  voluntary  contraction  in  the  muscles  of  either  leg,  the 
grasp  of  both  hands  was  entirely  lost,  and  there  was  partial 
paralysis  of  respiration  and  deglutition.  There  was  incomplete 
paralysis  of  the  right  external  rectus  muscle  and  of  the  soft 
palate,  especially  on  the  left  side.  There  was  but  little  move- 
ment of  the  diaphragm  and  very  imperfect  action  of  the  inter- 
costal muscles.  There  was  more  or  less  ansesthesia  of  the 
body,  extremities,  and  face.  A  sense  of  numbness  and  weight 
was  complained  of  in  each  leg;  the  brain  and  viscera  were 
seemingly  in  normal  condition.  This  condition  began  a  month 
previous,  with  numbness  in  the  finger-ends  and  weakness  in  the 
legs,  together  with  a  pin-and-needle  sensation  and  numbness  in 
the  calves,  thighs,  and  buttocks.  In  a  few  days  be  could  use 
neither  arras  nor  legs.  Owing  to  the  syphilitic  history  obtained, 
he  was  treated  with  the  iodide  of  potassium,  and  later  with 
mercury.  Improvement  soon  began,  and  in  six  months  the 
patient  was  able  to  resume  his  employment,  and  later  on  was 
pronounced  to  be  entirely  recovered. 

Ormerod's  case  was  that  of  a  woman,  aged  twenty-three, 
who  presented  an  enlargement  of  the  left  median  nerve  in  the 
upper  arm.  The  nerve  was  thicker  than  a  qnill,  and  the  mus- 
cles supplied  by  it  were  wasted.  The  two  last  joints  of  the 
index  and  middle  fingers  and  the  last  joint  of  the  thumb  were 
ansBsthetic.  The  skin  of  the  last  joint  of  the  index  finger  had 
been  red,  glossy,  and  ulcerated,  but  the  condition  had  passed 
away  under  treatment.  There  had  been  an  attack  of  pain  in 
the  nerve  five  years  ago,  but  this  had  passed  oft",  leaving  no  per- 
manent damage.  Two  and  a  half  years  ago  the  pain  had  re- 
curred, leaving  the  present  condition.  The  patient  presented 
several  unequivocal  signs  of  congenital  syphilis.  In  favor  of 
this  view  were  the  facts  that  no  other  cause  could  be  assigned, 
that  the  ulcer  had  healed  under  iodide  of  potassium,  and  that 
deafness  had  much  increased  during  the  few  months  preceding 
the  last  attack  of  neuritis. 

In  the  discussion  of  this  case  Mr.  Jonathan  Hutchinson 
stated  his  belief  that  the  patient's  condition  was  jirobably 
dependent  upon  svphilis,  but  he  had  never  seen  a  similar 
case  in  congenital  svphilis,  although  he  had  seen  an  example 
of  neuritis  of  one  of  the  nerves  of  the  arm  from  the  ac- 
(piired  disease. 

Dr.  Mills  regarded  cases  of  pure  and  simple  multiple 
neuritis  as  rare.  He  reported  three  with  a  distinct  .syphilitic 
history.  He  frequently  found  certain  cases  of  paralysis  in 
which  a  clear  history  of  syphilis  or  of  chronic  alcoholism, 
or  both,  was  present.  These  two  factors  were  so  often  con- 
joined in  the  history  of  the  same  case  that  it  was  sometimes 
difliicult  to  separate  such  cases  into  two  subdivisions,  one  of 
which  represented  a  type  clearly  syphilitic  and  the  other 
clearly  alcoholic.  Sometimes  he  had  been  able  to  do  this. 
His  three  cases,  of  which  he  presented  the  notes  (which, 
unfortunately,  arc  not  published),  presented  the  usual  feat- 
ures, sensory  and  paralytic,  of  multiple  neuritis,  and  he  re- 
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marks  that  this  affection,  when  due  to  alcohol,  is  almost 
similar  in  its  symptomatology.  Specific  treatment  bene- 
fited the  former  but  had  no  effect  upon  the  latter.  Mills 
states  that  in  these  cases  there  are  points  of  resemblance 
between  neuritis,  myelitis,  and  poliomyelitis.  He  believes 
that  there  are  no  clear  diagnostic  points  between  these  af- 
fections which  would  enable  us  to  say  positively  that  here 
was  a  case  of  multiple  neuritis,  there  one  of  diffuse  myelitis, 
and,  still  further,  one  of  myelitis  anterior.  There  were 
symptoms  which  rendered  the  diagnosis  probable,  but  more 
could  not  be  said  in  certain  cases  with  safety. 

Lejden'a  case  is  reported  in  a  very  cursory  manner.  It  is 
as  follows :  A  healthy  young  man,  accustomed  to  muscular  ex- 
ercise, was  attacked  by  terrible  pains  and  paretic  weakness  of 
the  arms,  with  distinct  atrophy  ami  patlioUigical  conditions  with 
the  electric  current.  When  he  consulted  Leyden  he  presented 
a  florid  secondary  eruption,  therefore  his  neuritic  symptoms 
were  ascribed  to  syphilis.  Later  on  the  patient  had  a  specific 
affection  of  the  liver,  and  was  finally  cured  of  his  syphilis,  as 
well  as  of  the  neuritis. 

Bowlby  *  speaks  of  the  case  of  a  man,  aged  fifty-four,  who 
had  suffered  from  syphilis  for  many  years,  in  whom  a  f;radual 
paralysis  of  the  parts  supplied  by  the  ulnar  nerve  had  com- 
menced ten  years  before  he  came  under  observation.  The  hand 
was  clawed,  the  interossei  muscles  and  those  forming  the  ball 
of  the  little  finger  were  extremely  wasted,  and  there  was  very 
definite  atrophy  of  the  ulnar  side  of  the  forearm.  The  skin 
supplied  by  the  ulnar  nerve  was  ([uite  ana!sthetic.  This  nerve 
could  be  felt  behind  the  elbow  as  a  thick,  hard  cord,  not  less 
than  four  or  five  times  its  natural  size,  the  thickening  extending 
along  the  trunk  for  about  two  inches.  It  was  slightly  painful 
and  tender. 

Several  gentlemen  of  prominence  who  have  seen  my 
case  were  disposed  to  consider  it  to  be  one  of  leprosy.  In 
the  light  of  the  history  given,  I  think  such  a  diagnosis  is 
untenable.  In  this  connection,  however,  I  have  thought  it 
worth  while  to  summarize  the  following  case,  in  which  a 
coincidence  of  leprosy  and  syphilis  in  the  same  subject  is 
claimed.  With  this  view  I  am  not  at  all  in  accord,  and  I 
think  that  the  facts  wiiich  I  have  brought  forward  in  this 
essay  will  convince  others,  as  they  have  convinced  me,  that 
in  Kaposi's  case  the  nervous  symptoms  were  produced  by 
syphilis  alone. 

Kaposi's  case,t  shown  before  the  Imperial  Society  of 
Vienna  in  18S8,  was  that  of  a  man,  aged  thirty-one  years, 
born  of  healthy  parents  in  a  country  where  lepra  is  not 
epidemic.  In  1884  he  contracted  syphilis.  After  several 
years  passed  in  Asia  he  returned  to  (Jcrmany  for  treatment 
of  his  syphilis.  At  that  time  he  [)resented  new  lesions — 
ulceration  of  the  palmar  surface  of  the  right  index  finders, 
pains  radiating  from  that  finger  to  the  shoulder,  red  spots 
upon  the  right  hand,  an:esllicsia  of  the  index  finger,  and 
hyperesthesia  of  the  other  fingers  of  this  hand.  Later  on 
new  patches,  similar  to  gummata,  appeared.  The  circum- 
ference of  the  right  arm  became  less  than  that  of  the  left, 
while  at  the  riglit  wrist  the  circumference  wa.s  a  little  great  ir 
than  thnt  ..f  tl..-  left.     The  right  index  finger  was  longer 


*  Lor.  ./...  |i.  •!■..>. 

+  Liprc  et  Byphilis  chez  Ic  mime  indiviclii.     La  Seniaine  medicnie, 
188R,  p.  487. 


than  that  of  the  left,  and  it  presented  a  fusiform  thicken- 
ing. The  right  hand  was  covered  with  irregularly  distrib- 
uted, diffuse  patches.  The  movements  of  the  right  arm 
were  impaired,  though  muscular  contractions  were  normal. 

There  was  infiltration  in  the  right  superciliary  region 
from  the  middle  of  the  brow  to  the  external  angle  of  the 
eye,  which  at  its  internal  edge  was  hard  and  elastic  and 
became  soft  as  it  progressed  outward.  This  infiltration, 
like  that  of  the  hand,  was  painful  on  pressure  but  in  parts 
aniBsthetic.  Around  it  was  a  zone  of  hyperaesthesia.  There 
were  ansesthetic  patches  also  on  the  hand. 

Kaposi,  in  considering  the  aetiology  of  this  case,  says 
that  the  view  that  it  might  be  due  to  syphilitic  neuritis 
could  surely  be  excluded  for  the  reason  that  a  spinal  nerve 
can  not  be  affected  by  syphilis  unless  it  is  in  contact  with 
a  gumma.  Further,  he  thinks  that  if  syphilitic  neuritis  did 
exist  it  was  not  because  of  the  cutaneous  lesions,  for  he 
does  not  think  that  they  were  of  syphilitic  origin.  Lupus 
was  also  excluded  by  him. 

The  clinical  tableau,  consisting  of  the  anaesthesia,  the 
rapid  succession  of  the  eruptions,  the  nature  of  the  infil- 
tration, the  neurotic  symptoms,  and  the  functional  troubles, 
he  thinks  prove  conclusively  that  it  was  due  to  ana>sthetic 
leprosy. 

Kaposi  states,  however,  that  neither  he  nor  his  assist- 
ants could  find  the  bacillus  of  leprosy,  but  he  explains  this 
by  the  fact  that  the  disease  was  as  yet  in  its  initial  stage. 
Further,  he  states  that  Hansen  says  that  bacilli  are  never 
found  in  anaesthetic  leprosy. 

Kaposi  looks  upon  this  case  as  one  showing  the  exist- 
ence of  syphilis  and  leprosy  in  the  same  individual,  and 
states  that  it  is  the  only  example  of  this  morbid  coincidence 
which  he  has  seen. 

Danielssen  once  successfully  inoculated  a  leper  with 
syphilis. 

40  West  TwExxY-FutsT  Street. 


ESSAY  UPON   THE  CLASSIFICATION  OF 

THE   VARIOUS   FORMS   OF 

APPENDICITIS    AND    PERITYPHLITIC    ABSCESS, 

WITH  PRACTICAL   COXCLUSTOKS." 

By   ARPAD  G.   OERSTER,  M.  D.. 

SUBQEON  TO  THE  GERMAN   AND  MOUNT  SINAI    HOSriTALS  ; 
PROFBHSOR    or    SURGERY    AT    THE    NEW   YORK    POLTCIINIC. 

Up  to  within  a  recent  period  of  time  it  was  the  preva- 
lent belief  that  perityphlitic  suppuration  was  located  retro- 
peritoneally,  and  most  generally  in  the  iliac  fossa,  whence 
it  found  its  way  to  the  surface  by  pushing  aside  the  perito- 
neal reflection  corresponding  to  Poupart's  ligament.  AVil- 
lard  Parker's  method  of  incising  peritvplilitio  abscess  was 
based  upon  this  view. 

It  can  not  be  denied  that  the  development  of  most  oir- 
cumappomlicular  abscesses  seems  to  confirm  this  view,  and 
that  the  rules  l.-iid  down  by  Parker  for  the  treatment  of  this 
group  "f  sM])|iur.itivc  jirocesses  have  yielded,  and  continue 
to  yield,  very  satisfactory  results  in  verj'  many  instances. 

•  Rem!  Iieforc  the  New  York  Stirpieul  Society,  May  H,  ISfli). 
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Still,  it  must  be  said  that  the  exceptions  to  Parker's  type 
are  considerable  in  number.  Formerly  they  were  classed 
as  cases  of  general  or  localized  "  idiopathic  peritonitis." 
Their  treatment  was  nou-surgieal,  and  their  issue  very  un- 
certain aud  often  fatal. 

We  owe  the  better  understandingof  the  elements  of  this 
phenomenon  to  Treves  and  Weir,  but  principally  to  McBur- 
ney,  who  demonstrated  that  in  the  vast  majority  of  instances 
the  formation  of  abscess  in  the  right  iliac  fossa  was  due  to  in- 
traperitoneal inflammatory  processes,  mostly  of  the  vermi- 
form appendix,  and  commonly  accompanied  by  ulceration, 
necrosis,  and  perforation  of  this  viscus.  The  frequenc}'  of 
the  location  of  perityphlitic  abscess  near  the  parietes  of  the 
right  iliac  fossa  is  explained  by  the  frequency  of  the  super- 
ficial «//«»  of  the  appendix  in  this  region.  In  these  cases 
the  type  of  development  so  well  described  by  Parker  will 
prevail.  But  in  a  very  large  proportion  of  instances  the 
vermiform  appendix,  either  congenitally  or  in  consequence 
of  acquired  peculiarity,  occupies  a  deep  situation,  and  in 
these  cases  an  appendicular  perforative  process  is  sure  to 
cause  a  deep-seated  intraperitoneal  abscess,  more  or  less 
distant  from  the  surface,  hence  infinitely  more  grave  and 
dangerous  both  as  regards  its  deleterious  possibilities  and 
the  difficulty  of  diagnosis  and  surgical  management.  As 
soon  as  it  became  clear  that  widely  ditferent  intraperitoneal 
forms  of  suppuration  might  be  caused  by  extension  from 
the  appendix,  and  that  their  manner  of  development  was 
wholly  unforeseen  and  unaccountable,  a  violent  oscillation 
in  therapy  was  initiated  by  those  who  proposed,  in  all  cases 
where  the  appendix  was  suspected  of  causing  trouble,  a  bold 
exploration  by  abdominal  section,  and  the  extirpation  of  the 
appendix,  or  evacuation  at  all  hazards  of  the  purulent  col- 
lection, wherever  it  might  be  found,  and  all  this  without 
delay. 

Though  this  bold  course  of  therapy  has,  in  spite  of  its 
experimental  character,  yielded  very  good  results  in  the 
hands  of  various  surgeons,  and  although  its  adoption  was 
absolutelv  necessary  for  establishing  a  clearer  understand- 
ing of  the  nature  of  the  morbid  process  in  ijuestiun,  never- 
theless it  must  be  remembered  that  a  vast  proportion  of 
perityphlitic  abscesses  do  not  need  operative  invasion  of  the 
free  peritoneal  cavity  for  their  successful  cure,  and  that  a 
sweeping  advice  to  the  general  profession  to  open  the  peri- 
tonaeum in  every  case  where  appendicular  trouble  is  sus- 
pected is,  for  obvious  reasons,  fraught  with  much  unwar- 
rantable danger. 

Formerly  it  was  considered  purely  accidental  whether 
an  intraperitoneal  abscess  would  appear  here  or  there,  and 
the  variability  of  the  surroundings  and  location  of  these  ab- 
scesses was  deemed  so  irregular  and  erratic  that,  to  the  au- 
thor's knowledge,  no  attempt  was  ever  made  to  study  the 
question  whether  a  (;ortain  order  ot  develojiineut  did  not 
prevail  even  in  those  forms  of  perityphlitic  abscess  which 
could  not  be  classed  with  the  well-known  inguinal  type  de- 
scribed by  Parker.  If  some  light  could  be  thrown  upon  the 
detailed  nature  of  these  seemingly  erratic  forms  of  circuiii- 
appendicular  abscess,  instead  of  the  crude  general  advice  to 
"perform  laparotomy,"  more  precise,  hence  safer,  methods 
of  treatment  would  suggest  themselves. 


Let  us  first  emphasize  the  fact  that  all  intraperitoneal 
abscesses  are  of  visceral  origin,  and  that  perityphlitic  ab- 
scess in  particular  is  due  to  inflammatory  processes  located 
in  the  vermiform  appendix.  Though  not  always,  this  form 
of  abscess  is  mostly  established  within  the  peritoneal  sac. 

The  proof  of  this  assertion  has  been  so  manifold  that  it  is 
only  necessary  to  refer  to  the  numerous  cases  of  early  appen- 
dicitis reported  by  McBurney  and  other  observers,  in  which,  on 
laparotomy,  the  free  appendix  was  found  to  be  tightly  dis- 
tended by  a  copious  exudate,  and  more  or  less  erect  by  dint  of 
its  extreme  distention  ;  its  walls  thickened,  hypersemic,  occa- 
sionally exhibiting  unmistakable  signs  of  circumscribed  necrosis 
with  perforation  imminent.  This  distension  was  uniformly 
produced  by  occlusion  toward  the  gut.  Occasionally  decay  had 
progressed  to  actual  perforation  and  the  formation  of  incipient 
abscess,  surrounded  by  a  protective  barrier  of  recent  adhesions 
of  the  vicinal  serous  surfaces.  The  appendix  was  invariably 
found  to  be  the  starting  point  of  the  trouble,  and  the  affection, 
with  rare  exceptions,  always  intraperitoneal.  Aside  from  the 
nnmerous  instances  in  which  the  intraperitoneal  and  appendicu- 
larcharacter  of  perityphlitis  was  established  by  positive  observa- 
tion, the  following  case  may  serve  to  show  that  the  retroperito- 
neal space  back  of  the  iliac  fossa  is  not  the  seat  of  abscess  in 
typical  cases  of  perityphlitis.  In  the  spring  of  1887  Dr.  Lell- 
mann,  then  on  duty  in  the  German  Hospital,  requested  the  au- 
thor to  operate  on  a  case  of  perityphlitis  pertaining  to  his  service. 
The  operation  was  delayed  twenty-four  hours  on  account  of  a 
misunderstanding,  and  the  next  day — a  dense,  painful  tumor 
being  found  in  the  right  iliac  region — incision  according  to  Par- 
ker was  done,  in  spite  of  the  circumstance  that  the  size  of  the 
swelling  had  somewhat  diminished  since  the  previous  day.  The 
peritoneal  lining  of  the  iliac  fossa  was  easily  stripped  up  two 
inches  beyond  the  external  iliac  vessels,  so  that  the  tumor  was 
freely  raised  with  it  from  the  underlying  tissues.  No  sign  of 
inflammation  was  found,  and,  as  the  case  was  mending,  it  was 
not  deemed  prudent  to  incise  the  peritonaeum.  The  very  deep 
wound  was  drained  and  closed,  but  no  pus  appeared.  Simul- 
taneously with  the  healing  of  the  incision  the  tumor  disap- 
peared, and  the  man  was  discharged  cured  within  a  fortnight 
after  the  operation. 

We  need  not  do  more  than  hint  at  the  causes  of  appen- 
dicular inflammation.  Let  us  first  mention  the  impaction  of 
foreign  bodies  entering  from  the  gut,  acute  or  chronic  forms 
of  catarrhal  or  ulcerative  (typhoid)  enteritis,  transmitted 
from  the  colon  and  leading  to  simple  hypertrophy  or  to 
ulceration,  both  of  these  causing  irregular  constriction  mostly 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  attachment  of  the  appendix.  Another 
not  infre(iuent  cause  of  stenosis  is  the  doubling  upon  itself 
and  fixation  of  the  appendix  in  this  position.  Stenosis  by 
flexion  is  thus  produced  (F.  W.  Murray,  N.  Y.  Med.  Jour., 
May  24,  1890,  p.  564).  With  the  establishment  of  hyper- 
trophy and  stenosis  a  loss  of  contractile  power  is  associated, 
leading  to  more  or  less  complete  retention  and  to  the  in- 
spissation  of  fa-cal  matter,  which  finally  assumes  the  shape 
of  one  or  more  globular  concrcmcnts.  As  long  as  the  com- 
munication with  the  colon  is  fairly  open,  no  local  symptoms 
need  prevail.  As  soon  as  the  stenosis  becomes  considerable, 
the  well-known  signs  of  appendicitis  make  their  appearance. 
If  they  are  due  to  a  passing  state  of  catarrhal  hypencmia, 
their  acuteness  will  vary  in  proportion  with  the  intensity  of 
the  stenosis.     Thus,  with  the  cessation  of  causal  intumes- 
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cence  and  the  elimination  of  the  stenosis  maintained  by 
it,  all  trouble  may  seemingly  or  really  disappear.  A  case 
reported  by  Shrady  *  aptly  illustrates  this  train  of  symp- 
toms : 

A  physician  had  had  four  distinct  attacks  of  appendicitis,  in 
all  of  which  the  question  of  operation  arose.  Dr.  Shrady  had 
seen  the  patient  at  New  York  in  three  of  the  attacks,  all  of 
which  were  well  pronounced,  while  the  fourth  occurred  in 
Paris,  where  the  patient  was  seen  by  a  distiuguished  surgeon, 
who  made  a  like  diagnosis.  There  also  the  question  of  au  op- 
eratioQ  came  up.  Each  attack  was  attendeil  with  all  the  usual 
severe  symptoms  which  would  appear  to  usher  in  the  formation 
of  an  abscess;  tliere  was  dullness,  teuderness,  more  or  less  ri- 
gidity, and  some  oedema  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  csecum.  In 
each  attack  the  advisability  of  operation  was  freely  discussed. 
The  patient  was  willing  to  take  the  risks,  but  in  each  instance 
the  symptoms  gradually  disappeared,  and  he  recovered.  He 
asked  Dr.  Shrady,  should  he  survive  him,  to  examine  his  appen- 
dix, which  was  done  when  death  occurred,  some  time  subse- 
quently, of  another  cause.  Tlie  aj)yendii  was  found  perfectly 
sound.  There  was  not  the  slightest  appearance  of  any  inflam- 
mation around  it;  it  was  not  even  thickened. 

Where  ulcerative  processes  liave  led  to  the  formation  of 
a  permanent  cicatricial  contraction,  the  appendical  trouble 
is  apt  to  persist  even  after  the  cessation  of  the  causal  dis 
order  of  the  intestine.  Passing  states  of  local  intumescence 
are  then  more  likely  to  lead  to  complete  occlusion  of  the 
communication  between  gut  and  appendix,  with  serious 
consequences.  But  even  in  these  cases  temporary  improve- 
ments are  possible  with  the  diminution  of  the  acute  swell- 
ing of  the  cicatricial  mass. 

Before  attempting  a  practical  classification  of  the  pliases 
of  appendicitis  and  of  the  localities  in  which  circuraap- 
pendicular  suppuration  is  to  be  observed,  this  fact  has  to  be 
pointed  out:  that,  unfortunately,  the  acuteness  or  mildness 
of  the  local  or  general  symptoms  is  not  an  invariable  index 
of  the  ultimate  gravity  of  a  given  case.  Sometimes  fatal 
cases  will  set  in  with  a  very  deceptive  mildness  of  appear- 
ances. On  the  other  hand,  a  very  alarming  beginning  may 
be  followed  by  resolution  or  a  tractable  state  of  affairs. 
Hence  it  must  be  insisted  on  that,  in  reference  to  this 
trouble,  all  therapeutic  advice  has  only  a  conditional  value 
— to  be  weighed  and  accepted  or  rejected  by  the  surgeon 
in  each  separate  case. 

A.  Acute  Appendicitis  (^without  Tumor). 

(a)  Simple  Appendicitis  [No  Tumor). — Anatomy  teaches 
that  in  the  supine  body  the  attachment  of  the  vermiform 
appendix  can  be  found  directly  underneath  a  point  located 
two  inches  from  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium, 
on  a  line  connecting  this  bony  prominence  with  the  navel. 
Whenever  acute  and  persistent  pain  appears  in  this  region, 
accompanied  by  fever  and  retching,  the  pain  being  marked- 
ly increased  by  palpation  of  this  area,  trouble  of  the  appen- 
dix can  be  confidently  diagnosticated.  In  women,  biman- 
ual palpation  ought  to  exclude  the  presence  of  an  intlam- 
matory    process    of    the    displaced    uterine    appendages. 


•  ficorgu  K.  Slirady,  Meeting  of  Practitioners'  Society  of  N.  Y.    Mid. 
lieeortl,  April  26,  1890,  p.  479. 


Though  the  local  and  general  symptoms  may  be  very 
alarming,  tumor  can  rarely,  if  ever,  be  detected  in  the  early 
stages  of  the  affection.     Meteorism  is  also  absent. 

In  view  of  the  impossibility  of  foretelling  whether,  in  a 
given  case,  spontaneous  evacuation  of  the  contents  of  the 
appendix  or  perforation  is  to  take  place,  and  in  the  latter 
case  whether  a  superficial  or  a  deep-seated  abscess  is  to 
develop ;  and,  considering  the  fact  that  laparotomy  fol- 
lowed by  e.Kcision  of  the  appendix  has  yielded  uniformly 
good  results  if  done  before  the  access  of  perforation,  it  is 
safe  to  follow  McBurney's  advice,  which  recommends  lapa- 
rotomy and  removal  of  the  appendix  whenever  severe  symp- 
toms persist  and  increase  for  more  than  fortv-eigbt  hours. 

The  steps  of  the  operation  are  these :  A  longitudinal 
incision,  four  or  five  inches  long,  parallel  with  and  just 
outside  of  the  outer  margin  of  the  right  rectus  nmscle.  Hav- 
ing opened  the  periton,<eum,  the  appendix  is  found,  which 
will  be  rendered  easy  by  first  ascertaining  the  location  of 
the  caput  coli.  The  mesentery  of  the  appendix  is  included 
in  a  double  ligature  of  stout  catgut  and  divided.  Then 
the  root  of  the  appendix  is  secured  by  two  ligatures,  be- 
tween which  the  viscus  is  cut  off.  The  mucous  lining  of 
the  stump  is  either  seared  with  the  thermo-cautery,  or,  after 
careful  disinfection,  is  touched  with  a  few  drops  of  pcrchlo- 
ride-of-iron  solution  and  dried  off.  Then  the  stump  is 
dropped  back  and  the  external  wound  is  closed. 

Case. — Miss  F.  L.,  aged  twenty,  lias  had  altogether  sixteen 
or  eighteen  attacks  of  appendicitis  within  two  years.  Charac- 
teristic local  pain,  irregular  fever  with  temperatures  reaching 
104°  F.,  no  tumor.     Uterine  api)endages  normal. 

April  20,  ISOO. — Laparotomy.  The  free  appendix  is  found 
very  much  thickened,  its  distal  half  distended  and  bent  upon 
itself,  containing  a  quantity  of  fcetid  serum.  It  was  removed. 
Uninterrupted  recovery. 

(/;)  Perforative  Appendicitis  (A"o  Tumor). — Sudden  in- 
crement and  extension  of  the  local  pain  followed  by  symp- 
toms of  collapse,  such  as  profuse  cold  sweating,  a  thready 
pulse,  anxious  expression,  pallor,  frequent  vomiting,  and  the 
appearance  of  meteorism  are  indications  that  perforation 
and  infection  of  the  peritona'inn  have  taken  place.  This 
rarely  occurs  before  two  or  three  days  after  the  inception 
of  the  trouble.  The  violence  of  the  symptoms  will  depend 
on  these  factors.  If  the  extent  of  the  perforation  is  small, 
and  only  a  small  (juantity  of  the  infectious  contents  of  the 
appendix  has  made  its  way  into  the  peritonajuni,  a  limit- 
ing barrier  of  protective  adhesions  may  be  thrown  about 
the  infected  area  within  an  hour  or  so.  In  this  case  the 
alarming  features  of  the  case  will  somewhat  subside  and  a 
tumor  is  apt  to  develop.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  per- 
foration is  lari^c  or  nniltiplt',  a  consider.'dile  volume  of  in- 
fectious material  will  su<ldi'nly  cscaiie.  Lively  peristaltic 
action  will  widely  distribute  it,  anil  more  or  less  extensive 
local  or,  in  the  worst  cases,  general  septic  peritonitis  will 
be  established. 

The  absence  of  tumor  in  conjunction  with  very  acute 
local  and  general  sympfonis  rc]ircscnts  an  extremelv  grave 
combination  of  things,  its  meaning  being  a  generalizing 
peritonitis.  In  these  cases  the  prognosis  is  very  doubtful, 
and  it  will  be  extremely  difficult  to  save  the  patient,  even 
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by  the  most  resolute  measures.  If  laparotomy  is  ininie- 
diately  done,  the  focus  laid  open,  wiped  out  clean,  the  ap- 
pendix removed,  and  the  cavity  packed  and  drained,  some 
chances  may  still  be  present  for  the  patient's  recovery. 
But  where,  on  account  of  delay,  numerous  and  widely  dis- 
seminated abscesses  have  established  themselves  in  the  more 
remote  parts  of  the  peritoneal  cavity,  the  patient's  death  is 
nearly  certain.  Prolonged  exposure,  the  impossibility  of  a 
suflScient  evacuation  and  drainage  of  the  foci  which  are 
found,  finally  the  overlooking  of  distant  foci  located  in  the 
loins,  in  front  and  behind  the  liver,  will  sufficiently  explain 
this  fact. 

Case  I. — William  Sachse,  aged  forty-eight,  liquor-dealer,  was 
treated  since  September,  1889,  in  the  internal  department  of  the 
German  Hospital  for  alcoholic  neuritis.  No  habitual  constipa- 
tion. 

i/ar«A  ;?5,  JS90.— Sudden  chill.  Temperature,  10.5°.  Slight 
amygdalitis.  No  abdominal  symptoms.  The  temperature  re- 
mained high,  althoQgh  the  patient's  bowels  were  well  purged 
with  calomel  on  Mai'ch  25th.  Had  a  chill  in  the  preceding 
night,  another  one  in  the  afternoon,  complaining  the  first  time 
of  bellyache. 

27th. — Pain  well  marked  in  ileo-CEecal  region.  Was  trans- 
ferred to  surgical  service.  Temperature,  104-4°  F.  Meteorism, 
intense  pain  in  ileo-cfecal  region,  but  no  tumor  and  no  dullness. 
Vomited  only  once.  Laparotomy  at  3  p.  m.  McBurney's  in- 
cision. PeritonjBum  tilled  with  turbid  serum.  Omentum 
widely  adherent  to  crecum,  in  front  of  which  an  adherent  and 
very  much  thickened  and  elongated  vermiform  appendix  was 
found.  On  freeing  this,  a  large,  irregular  abscess  cavity  was 
opened,  which  did  not  anywhere  approach  the  parietes,  and 
which  was  situated  below  and  behind  the  ciecum,  its  walls  being 
formed  everywhere  by  intestines.  At  the  root  of  the  appendix 
a  large  perforation  was  seen,  with  three  globular  fsecal  concre- 
ments  lying  in  front  of  and  outside  of  it.  The  appendix  con- 
tained three  more  globular  concreraents  of  the  size  of  a  small 
marble.  The  appendix  was  isolated,  tied,  and  cut  off.  Another 
large  abscess  situated  in  the  median  line,  and  a  third  one  in 
Douglas's  pouch,  were  opened,  irrigated,  and  drained.  Hasty 
partial  closure  of  incision  after  packing  and  diainage  of  the  ab- 
scesses on  account  of  collapse.  In  the  night  the  temperature 
rose  to  106°  F.,  and  the  patient  expired  toward  midnight.  Post- 
mortem examination  revealed  three  more  abscesses,  one  situated 
high  up  behind  the  liver. 

Case  II. — David  Danziger,  tailor,  aged  twenty-two.  Gen- 
eral peritonitis  due  to  perforative  appendical  trouble  of  six  days' 
duration.  Laparotomy  .lanuary  29,  1889,  at  Mt.  Sinai  Hospital. 
Seven  abscesses  were  opened  and  drained.  Patient  seemingly 
improved,  the  quality  of  the  pulse  iinproving.  Vomiting  ceased, 
but  he  collapsed  suddenly  thirty  hours  after  the  operation  and 
died.  Post-mortem  examination  revealed  three  perihepatic 
abscesses. 

B.  Acute  Appendicitis  tuith  Tamor  ;  Perityphlilic  Abscess. 
Whenever  perforation  of  the  free  appendix  occurs,  the 
invasion  of  the  peritonipum  is  regularly  signalized  by  the 
usual  symptoms  of  perforative  peritonitis.  As  before  men- 
tioned, a  circumvallation  by  adhesions  will  form  in  those 
cases  in  which  only  a  small  quantity  of  infectious  material 
has  escaped.  This  seems  to  be  the  usual  course  of  events. 
Occasionally,  however,  the  inflamed  parts  of  the  appendix 
will  first  become  adherent,  and  then  be  perforated.  In  these 
cases  the  alarming  intermezzo  possessing  the  typical  aspect 


of  perforative  peritonitis  will  be  missed,  and  the  abscess 
will  develop  without  a  tendency  to  meteorism  and  collapse, 
and  with  a  gradual  but  steady  growth  of  the  mainly  local 
symptoms.  The  complex  of  symptoms  has  little  of  the 
character  pertaining  to  peritonitis,  and  resembles  that  of  an 
ordinary  ab.scess. 

By  contiguous  extension,  which  is  mostly  slow,  these 
abscesses  may  assume  very  large  proportions.  Neglected 
for  a  long  time,  especially  if  they  are  limited  by  intestines 
only,  their  secondary  rupture,  followed  by  a  chill  and  further 
extension,  or  even  their  generalization,  may  occur.  This, 
however,  is  not  common  in  the  early  stages  of  the  process. 
The  only  case  of  this  kind  observed  by  the  author  occurred 
nineteen  days  after  the  inception  of  the  trouble. 

Case. — H.  D.,  clerk,  aged  twenty,  subject  to  alvine  slug- 
gishness, contracted,  after  a  more  than  usually  severe  spell  of 
constipation,  a  deep-seated,  hard,  painful,  perityphlitic  swelling. 
Cath.artics  failed  to  relieve  the  bowels,  and,  high  fever  with 
vomiting  having  set  in,  the  author  was  consulted. 

May  1,  1878. — Typical  swelling  of  a  cylindrical  shape  was 
made  out  in  the  right  groin,  and  a  number  of  repeated  large  in- 
jections of  tepid  water  into  the  gut  were  employed  without 
success. 

3d. — The  peritoneal  symptoms,  notably  vomiting,  became 
very  distressing,  wherefore  this  therapy  was  abandoned  and 
opium  treatment  begun.  At  the  same  time  an  ice-bag  was 
placed  over  the  swelling.  The  change  effected  a  decided  im- 
provement in  the  subjective  symptoms,  but  the  swelling  con- 
tinued to  increase  and  the  fever  remained  unrelieved. 

17th. — Spontaneous  evacuation  of  a  large,  formed  stool  oc- 
curred. 

19th. — The  general  condition  becoming  very  poor,  incision 
was  urged,  but  was  firmly  declined  by  patient  and  parents. 
Suddenly,  in  the  night  of  the  same  day,  perforative  symptoms 
developed.  The  patient  died,  May  20th,  of  septic  peritonitis. 
Post-mortem  examination  demonstrated  an  internal  perforation 
of  the  abscess,  and  putrid  septic  peritonitis.  Had  the  patient 
consented  to  the  operation,  the  case  might  have  turned  out  dif- 
ferently. Perforation  took  place  on  the  nineteenth  day  after 
the  invasion. 

The  presence  of  a  tumor,  which  always  indicates  the  ex- 
istence of  protective  adhesions,  implies  a  certain  amount  of 
temporary  security  and,  under  certain  circumstances,  may 
justify  a  short  delay  of  the  operation. 

Types  of  Acute  Perityphlitic  Abscess. 

Although  the  classification  of  perityphlitic  abscess  ac- 
cording to  location  can  not  be  made  with  geometrical  pre- 
cision, yet  it  will  be  found  that  most  cases  can  be  naturally 
massed  in  a  series  of  roughly  defined  groups.  The  small 
number  of  intermediate  or  transitory  forms  does  not  vitiate 
the  practical  value  of  this  grouping,  upon  the  right  under- 
standing of  which  must  be  based  some  important  variations 
of  the  operative  technique. 

It  is  the  author's  wish  to  firmly  maintain  the  importance 
of  the  principle  that  every  intraperitoneal  abscess  should, 
if  possible,  be  opened  and  drained  without  invading  the 
normal  peritoneal  cavity — that  is,  through  existing  planes 
of  adhesion  to  the  parietes.  With  few  exceptions,  all  peri- 
typhlitic abscesses  have  such  an  approachable  side.  To 
study,  to  ascertain,  and  to  utilize  them  is  the  duty  of  the 
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conscientious  surgeon.  It  is  idle  to  state  that  safely  incis- 
ing and  draining  an  abscess  through  a  laparotomy  wound — 
that  is,  through  the  free  peritoneal  cavity — is  an  easy  or 
indifferent  matter.     Xo  competent  person  will  believe  it. 

1.  Ilio-inffuinal  Type  (Willard  Parker's  abscess). — The 
normal  situation  of  the  caput  coli  and  appendix  vermiformis 
near  the  parietes  of  the  right  iliac  fossa  has  the  consequence 
that  the  great  majority  of  circumappendicular  suppurative 
processes  will  naturally  establish  themselves  so  as  to  have 
for  one  of  their  limiting  walls  the  parietal  peritonneum  of 
that  region.  This  has  led  to  the  erroneous  belief  that  peri- 
typhlitic  abscess  is  normally  located  behind  the  peritoneal 
lining  of  the  iliac  fossa. 

This  situation  involves  the  great  practical  advantage 
that  the  abscess  can  be  permitted  to  assume  certain  propor- 
tions so  as  to  render  its  incision  simple  and  free  from  the 
danger  of  invading  the  normal  peritoneal  cavity.  There- 
fore, when  an  immovable  tumor  develops  in  the  right  iliai' 
fossa  soon  after  the  inception  of  the  malady,  it  is  safe  to 
wait  a  few  days  until  the  abscess  has  assumed  a  certain  size. 
On  the  fourth,  fifth,  or  sixth  day  it  may  be  safely  incised. 
Searching  for  pus  with  a  hollow  needle  is  superfluous  when 
the  abscess  is  superficial — that  is,  immediately  beneath  the 
parietes ;  dangerous  if  it  is  deep-seated,  as  the  gut  might 
be  thus  injured  or  the  healthy  peritonasum  infected. 

0.\8E. — Francisca  Bertrand,  aged  forty-five,  was  taken  ill 
with  fever  early  in  July,  1882,  and  developed  a  deep-seated, 
painful  swelling  in  the  left  iliac  fossa,  with  high  fever  and  peri- 
tonitic  symptoms.  On  the  afternoon  of  August  5th  probatory 
pimcture  brought  out  some  piis,  wlierefore,  with  the  aid  of  the 
family  physician.  Dr.  Assenlieimer,  incision  was  i)rarticed  by 
Hilton's  method.  A  large  quantity  of  pus  escaped,  and  a  drain- 
age-tube and  antiseptic  dressing  were  applied.  In  tlie  follow- 
ing night  very  acute  peritonitis  set  in,  to  which  the  patient  suc- 
cumbed August  6th.  No  doubt  the  reflection  of  the  perito- 
naeum was  injured,  and  part  of  the  pus  must  have  entered  the 
peritoneal  cavity. 

The  only  safe  way  of  opening  these  abscesses  is  by 
methodical  and  careful  dissection,  layer  by  layer  being 
divided  by  an  ample  incision  placed  through  the  longer  axis 
of  the  tumor.  The  vicinity  of  pus  will  become  manifest 
by  the  discoloration  and  condensation  of  the  tissues.  When 
the  abscess  is  opened  and  the  bulk  of  its  contents  has  es- 
i^aped,  a  gentle  exploration  by  the  index-finger  is  advisable 
to  detect  recesses  or  a  foreign  body.  But  all  rough  treat- 
ment of  the  walls  of  the  cavity  by  scraping,  tearing,  or  rude 
squeezing  is  reprehensible,  as  it  may  lead  to  inward  rupture. 
For  the  same  reason  search  for  and  removal  of  the  ulcer- 
ated or  necrosed  appendix  from  the  abscess  is  to  be  avoided 
as  unnecessary  and  dangerous.  Two  drainage-tubes  are 
slipped  into  the  cavity  and  fastened  in  the  usual  manner. 
They  will  facilitate  irrigation  without  causing  undue  dis- 
tention. A  daily  change  of  dressings  will  be  required  for 
the  first  week  or  ten  days.  As  soon  as  the  discharge  be- 
comes scanty  and  serous,  the  tube  should  be  removed. 

Ths  ilio-inguinal  type  is  undoubtedly  and  fortunately 
the  most  common  form  of  perityphlitic  abscess,  and  its  time- 
honored  therapy  as  laid  down  by  I'arkcr  will  have  to  be 
retained  as  safe  and  successful. 


In  sixteen  eases  of  the  ilio-inguinal  group  operated  on  by 
the  author  according  to  Parker's  plan,  only  one  terminated 
fatally,  by  erysipelas.  The  patient  was  under  treatment  for 
hip-joint  disease  when,  unfortunately,  the  complication  with 
perityphlitic  abscess  set  in. 

Case. — Ernestine  S.,  servant-girl,  aged  nineteen,  admitted 
March  2,  1880,  to  the  German  Hospital,  with  the  diagnosis  of 
hip-joint  disease,  the  symptoms  of  which  were  indubitably  pres- 
ent. Emaciating  fever,  and  the  characteristic  flexion  and  ad- 
duction of  the  thigh,  together  with  swelling  of  the  gluteal  and 
infrapubie  regions,  seemed  to  admit  of  no  doubt.  Examination 
under  ether,  however,  revealed  a  fluctuating  swelling  of  the 
right  groin,  which  yielded  pus  on  puncture,  and  was  incised.  A 
large  quantity  of  pus  and  the  stem  of  an  apple  or  pear  were 
evacuated.  Another  incision  below  Ponpart's  ligament  estab- 
lished drainage  of  an  abscess  communicating  with  the  peri- 
typhlitic gathering.  Tbe  lower  extremity  was  put  into  Buck's 
extension,  and  the  cavities  were  daily  irrigated.  Operative 
measures,  directed  against  the  profuse  discharge  from  the  lower 
incision — that  is,  drainage  or  exsection  of  the  hip  joint — were 
contemplated,  when  the  girl  contracted  erysipelas,  and  died  of 
it  in  May,  ISSO.  Post-mortem  examination  established  the  fact 
of  hip-joint  suppuration,  a  communication  of  the  perityplditic 
abscess  with  the  joint  being  found,  by  way  of  the  iliac  bursa. 

2.  Anterior  Parietal  Type. — Next  in  frequency  to  the 
ilio-inguinal  form  of  perityphlitic  al)scess  is  the  type  ac- 
cording to  which  the  bulk  of  the  purulent  collection  is 
found  immediately  behind  the  anterior  abdoniinal  parietes 
of  the  right  side.  Frequently  this  is  associated  with  a  more 
or  less  apparent  ilio-inguinal  tumor,  and  might  be  looked 
upon  as  its  extension.  The  swelling  is  generally  found  be- 
hind the  right  rectus  muscle,  its  shape  vertically  elongated, 
its  upper  limit  occasionally  extending  beyond  the  level  of 
the  navel  to  the  hypochondrium,  its  proximal  margin  to  or 
bevond  the  median  line.  When  an  unmistakable  continua- 
tion of  the  tumor  can  be  traced  into  the  right  iliac  fossa, 
the  abscess  can  be  safely  opened  above  Poupart's  ligament, 
as  in  the  preceding  group.  But  occasionally  the  upper  ex- 
tension will  require  a  separate  incision. 

Case  I. — Abraham  Jacobson,  tailor,  aged  twenty-two.  Peri- 
typhlitic abscess  of  six  days'  duration,  the  iliac  tumor  extending 
inward  and  upward  to  the  inner  margin  of  the  rectus  muscle, 
the  space  above  Poupart's  ligament  feeling  empty. 

November  19,  1888. — Typical  incision  at  Mount  Sinai  Hos- 
pital, a  little  below  and  to  the  inward  of  the  anterior  superior 
spine;  drainage.  Retention  of  pus  in  the  upper  pocket,  hence, 
November  2tith,  second  direct  incision.     Rapid  improvement. 

January  nth. — Discharged  cured. 

Case  IF. — David  Frank,  butcher,  aged  forty-two.  Perity- 
phlitic abscess  of  eight  days'  duration ;  tumor  extended  upward 
along  the  line  of  the  rectus  muscle  to  within  a  hand's  breadth 
of  the  costal  margin. 

December  S,  1SS9. — Incision  two  inches  and  a  half  to  the  in- 
ward of  the  anterior  superior  spine.  Evacuation  of  about  a 
quart  of  pus;  depth  of  abscess,  twelve  inches;  though  the 
wound  was  doing  well,  surgical  delirium  set  in,  and  the  patient 
was  transferred  to  his  home  December  24th,  where,  as  his 
family  attomlant  reporteil,  he  soon  recovered  entirely. 

When  it  is  found  that  the  iliac  fossa  is  normal  and  en- 
tirely void  of  resistance,  and  a  circumscribed  tumor  pan 
clearly  be  felt  some  distance  from  the  ilium  and  Poupart's 
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ligament,  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  where  to  make  a  safe 
incision.  If  the  extent  of  the  tumor  is  great,  a  direct  in- 
cision might  be  confidently  made.  But  if  the  superficial 
extremity  of  the  tumor  is  small,  it  will  he  safer  to  first  open 
the  peritoneal  cavity  in  the  median  line  by  a  small  incision, 
and  digitally  explore  the  exact  relations  and  extent  of  the 
adhesion.  Having  thus  located  the  abscess,  the  exploratory 
cut  is  closed,  and  the  abscess  is  incised  by  a  direct  route. 

Case  I. — Miss  Eveljne  H..  school-teacher,  aged  twentv-three. 
Perityphlitic  abscess  of  two  weeks'  duration.  Small  tumor  to 
the  riglit  of  median  line,  underneath  right  rectus  muscle.  Iliac 
fo.'isa  empty.  Per  vaginam,  tumor  was  felt  adherent  to  anterior 
abdominal  wall,  and  with  it  bimannally  movable  backward  and 
forward. 

Murch  7,  1S90. — Exploratory  laparotomy  in  median  line  be- 
low the  navel.  Just  to  the  right  of  incision,  partly  solid,  partly 
fluctuating  mass  could  be  felt,  its  walls  being  evidently  formed 
of  intestine,  among  which  the  empty  appendix  was  seen  firmly 
attached.  By  passing  the  finger  around  the  attachment  of  the 
tnmor  to  the  anterior  abdominal  wall,  it  was  found  that  the  iliac 
fossa  contained  healthy  intestine,  and  that  the  tumor  was  in 
no  wise  connected  with  it.  Fixation  of  tumor  by  fingers  in  ab- 
domen ;  puncture  through  abdominal  wall ;  foetid  pus.  Closure 
of  laparotomy  wound  by  suture.  It  was  sealed  with  a  strip  of 
rubber  tissue  moistened  with  a  little  chloroform.  Incision  of 
abscess  along  the  line  of  puncture  ;  evacuation  of  five  ounces  of 
pas.  Uninterrupted  recovery.  Discharged  cured,  April  10, 
1890. 

Case  II. — Mark  Beerraann,  hat-maker,  aged  nineteen.  Peri- 
typhlitic abscess  of  seven  days'  standing.  Somewhat  movable 
tumor  underneath  right  rectus  muscle  on  a  level  with  umbilicus. 
Iliac  fossa  normal. 

Norjember  30,  1889. — At  Mount  Sinai  Hospital,  median  ex- 
ploratory laparotomy.  Location  of  adhesion,  which  was  very 
limited,  was  established  by  digital  exploration.  Closure  of 
laparotomy  wound.  Incision  and  drainage  of  abscess.  Dis- 
charged cured  January  11,  1890. 

Perityphlitic  abscess  of  the  anterior  type  may  extend  to  and 
beyond  the  median  line,  when  it  will  hold  close  relations  with 
and  may  perforate  into  the  bladder. 

Case. — Henry  Marks,  aged  seventeen,  suffered  from  habitual 
constipation  and  frequent  attacks  of  colic.  In  June,  July,  and 
August,  1878,  severe  attacks  of  colic  were  noted  and  overcome 
by  the  use  of  purgatives.  ^ 

AuguHt  251)1. — Dr.  L.  Weiss,  the  family  attendant,  made  out 
typhlitis  and  ordered  a  laxative,  which,  however,  failed  to  re- 
lieve the  patient.  Thereupon  opium  was  methodically  exhibited 
uutil  September  6th,  when  the  patient  had  a  spontaneous  and 
copious,  formed  evacuation. 

Septemher  7th. — The  temperature  rose  to  104°  F. ;  the  ex- 
ternal swelling  in  the  right  groin  became  very  marked. 

lOth. — The  author  saw  the  patient  in  consultation  with  Dr. 
Weiss.  A  uniform  pufTy  swelling  was  found  occupying  the  right 
groin,  and  was  extending  beyond  the  median  line  of  the  abdo- 
men. Frequent  urination  distressed  the  patient  a  good  deal, 
who  exhibited  the  usual  hectic  symptoms  of  long-continued  sop- 
poration.  Deep  fluctuation  was  made  out,  and  evacuation  of 
the  abscess  was  determined  upon.  The  transversalis  fascia  being 
gradually  exposed,  it  was  found  infiltrated  and  firmly  attached 
to  the  underlying  tissues.  A  probatory  puncture  made  in  the 
bottom  of  the  wound,  close  to  the  os  ilium,  gave  pus,  where- 
upon the  abscess  was  freely  incised,  and  a  large  quantity  of 
matter  was  voided.  No  foreign  body  could  be  found.  Digital 
exploration  demonstrated  a  long  sinuosity  extending  toward  the 


median  line  to  a  pocket  occupying  the  prevesical  space.  A 
drainage-tube  was  placed  into  the  main  abscess,  another  one 
was  carried  into  the  prevesical  space,  and  the  wound  was 
dressed  with  carbolized  gauze.  The  patient's  wretched  condi- 
tion at  once  commenced  to  improve ;  appetite  and  sleep  re- 
turned, and  the  profuse  night-sweats  disappeared. 

SOth. — The  drainage-tubes  became  disarranged,  and  were 
found  slipped  out  of  the  wound.  Difficulty  was  experienced  in 
replacing  them,  and  symptoms  of  retention,  with  renewed  pain 
and  fever,  set  in  again. 

^3d. — The  author  again  saw  the  patient,  and  replaced  the 
tubes.  A  considerable  quantity  of  pus  was  found  in  the  pre- 
vesical pocket.  From  this  date  ou  uninterrupted  improvement 
was  noted,  and  the  patient  got  up  October  10th.  October  20th, 
the  tubes  were  withdrawn,  and  October  30th  the  fistula  was 
closed. 

In  this  case  imminent  perforation  of  the  bladder  wall 
was  prevented  by  timely  incision. 

3.  Posterior  Parietal  Type. — ^Yhenever  perforative  pro- 
cesses occur  in  an  appendix  located  near  the  posterior 
parietes  of  the  peritoneal  cavity — for  instance,  near  the  right 
sacro-iliac  synchondrosis  or  the  lumbar  region — the  result- 
ing: abscess  will  naturally  have  a  deep  situation.  Cases 
will  occur  in  which  incision  of  such  an  abscess  can  not  be 
made  unless  it  be  done  through  a  laparotomy  wound.  But 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  a  certain  proportion  of  these 
cases  a  safe  incision  may  be  made  from  behind. 

Case  I. — James  Solomon,  schoolboy,  aged  thirteen,  April  18, 
1889.  Perityphlitis  of  five  days' standing.  In  consultation  with 
Dr.  W.  Morse,  an  indistinct,  very  deep-seated,  and  painful 
tumor  was  felt  in  the  region  of  the  sacro-iliac  juncture  of  the 
right  side.  By  April  2'2d  the  tumor  had  considerably  enlarged, 
and  seemed  to  lie  just  beneath  the  right  rectus  muscle.  At 
Mount  Sinai  Hospital  laparotomy  was  done  the  same  day  over 
the  site  of  the  swelling,  which  was  found  to  hold  no  connection 
whatever  with  the  anterior  abdominal  wall,  but  was  firmly  ad- 
herent to  the  posterior  wall  of  the  pelvis.  The  ascending  colon 
formed  the  outer  wall  of  the  tumor.  The  appendix  could  no- 
where be  found,  and  was  undoubtedly  imbedded  in  the  mass  of 
the  tutuor.  The  anterior  wound  was  closed,  and  a  long  huUow 
needle  was  thrust  into  the  region  of  the  tumor  from  behind, 
entering  the  pelvis  a  little  to  the  inward  of  the  line  of  the  pos- 
terior superior  spine,  its  direction  beingdownward  and  forward. 
Pus  was  gained  at  great  depth,  and  the  abscess  was  incised  and 
drained  from  there  by  a  rather  long  and  deep  incision.  All  the 
febrile  symptoms  disapi)eared,  and  the  boy  was  discharged  cured 
June  3,  1889. 

Case  II.— Samuel  Cross,  tailor,  thirty-three  years  old,  was 
laparotomized  at  Mount  Sinai  Hospital,  January  27,  1889,  for 
internal  obstruction  of  six  days'  standing.  Frecal  vomiting  was 
present,  with  enormous  tympanites  due  to  intestinal  piiralysis. 
The  cause  of  the  obstruction  was  found  in  a  very  long  and  much 
distended  appendix  vermiformis,  the  apex  of  which  was  firmly 
attached  to  the  under  surface  of  the  right  half  of  the  transverse 
mesocolon.  Through  the  loop  thus  formed  about  three  feet  of 
the  ileum  had  slipped  and  had  become  strangulated.  Corre- 
sponding to  the  attachment  of  the  apex  of  the  ajipendix  a  mass- 
ive swelling  was  felt  occu|>yiiig  the  space  behind  the  colon,  and 
when  the  adhesion  was  severed,  pus  welled  up  from  a  small 
aperture  corresponding  to  the  site  of  the  attachment.  This  led 
into  an  abscess  cavity  which  was  carefully  evacuated.  The  ap- 
pendix being  removed,  the  intestines  were  replaced  with  con- 
siderable difliculty.     The  patient  died  an  hour  and  a  half  after 
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the  operation.  (For  complete  history,  see  N.  Y.  Med.  Journal^ 
May  4,  1889,  page  478.) 

Case  III. — Mr.  M.  G.,  aged  si.xty-t\vo,  had  been  suft'ering 
from  habitual  and  very  obstinate  constipation  for  years.  In 
May,  1880,  profuse  diarrhoea  set  in,  and  could  not  be  coulrolled 
by  any  of  the  usual  dietetic  and  therapeutic  measures.  A  grave 
deterioration  of  the  general  condition  developed,  and  the  patient 
lost  very  much  flesh  in  spite  of  forced  feeding. 

August  Slst. — Fever  set  in,  and  the  presence  of  a  painful 
swelling  in  the  iliac  fossa  was  made  out. 

September  Sd. — The  author  saw  the  case  in  consultation  with 
Dr.  W.  Balser  and  Dr.  L.  Conrad.  A  large  fluctuating  swelling 
occupied  the  right  half  of  the  pelvis,  and  tympanitic  percussion 
sound  was  noted  in  the  lumbar  region.  Two  incisions  were 
made — one  above  Poupart's  ligament,  another  in  the  lumbar 
region — and  an  enormous  amount  of  gas,  pus,  and  frocal  matter 
was  evacuated.  Profuse  secretion  and  diarrhoea  continued,  and 
the  patient  died  September  22d. 

Post-mortem  examination  revealed  a  tight  cancerous  strict- 
ure of  the  ileo-cffical  valve,  and  an  enormous  dilatation  of  the 
lower  portion  of  the  ileum,  which  resembled  thick  gut.  Large 
masses  of  impacted  tVecal  matter  were  found  in  this  pouch,  which 
was  adherent  to  the  pofterior  parietal  i)eritoujcura,  and  was 
freely  communicating  through  a  number  of  ulcerous  defects  with 
the  abscess  cavity. 

4.  Rectal  Type. — It  is  a  good  rule  never  to  neglect  to 
examine  the  rectum  of  a  patient  suffering  from  perforative 
appendicitis.  A  long  appendix  may  become  fi.xed  and  per- 
forated in  the  small  pelvis,  and  an  abscess  is  then  apt  to 
devclo|)  in  close  vicinity  to  the  rectum,  whence  it  can  be 
safely  opened  and  evacuated.  The  objection  that  fa-ces 
might  enter  the  abscess  lias  thus  far  not  been  verified  by 
experience. 

Case. — August  Petry,  clerk,  aged  eighteen,  was  admitted, 
November  10,  1887,  to  the  German  Hospital  with  symptoms  of 
perforative  peritonitis.  General  tympanites  prevailed,  and  a 
tumor  could  not  be  felt  anywhere,  but  intense  pain  was  com- 
jilained  of  on  pressure  in  the  right  iliac  fossa.  The  poor  state 
of  the  patient  forbade  oi)erativo  interference,  and  opiates  and 
stimulants  were  exhibited.  Hy  November  13th  the  patient  had 
fairly  rallied.  An  examination  of  the  rectum  disclosed  the  pres- 
ence of  a  fluctuating  swelling  correspouding  to  its  anterior  wall. 
An  incision  evacuated  a  large  mass  of  pus,  and  a  drainage-tul)o 
was  placed  into  the  cavity  and  brought  out  through  the  anus. 
The  tube  was  not  borne  well.  It  excited  tenesnms,  and  was  re- 
peatedly expelled.  As  the  patient  was  doing  very  much  better, 
and  the  tumor  had  disappeared,  it  was  left  off  without  ill  con- 
sequences. The  patient  was  discharged  cured  November  27, 
1887. 

.').  Mesocaliac  Type. — To  characterize  that  most  serious 
form  of  circumappendicular  abscess,  the  walls  of  which  are 
composed  entirely  of  agglutinated  intestines,  and  which 
hold  no  immediate  relation  whatever  with  the  parietes  of 
the  abdominal  cavity,  the  term  "  mesocnjliac  "  was  chosen 
(from  al  KoiXiai,  the  intestines,  and  iv  fiinijo,  between).  The 
abscess  is  found  occupying,  as  it  were,  the  middle  of  the 
peritoneal  aac.  Hence,  to  reach  and  evacuate  this  form  of 
abscess,  the  free  peritoneal  cavity  must  be  opened,  and  the 
collection  of  pus  must  be  reached  by  separating  the  adherent 
coils  of  gut  which  inclose  it. 

We  owe  the  development  of  the  technique  of  the  evaciia- 
ti(jn  of  tiicse  abscesses  mainly  to  McBurney,  whose  pro- 


cedure is  as  follows:  A  longitudinal  incision,  as  for  simple 
appendicitis,  is  made  parallel  to  and  along  the  outer  border 
of  the  right  rectus  muscle.  The  abnormal  cohesion  and  re- 
sistance of  the  implicated  intestines  will  point  out  the  site 
of  the  abscess.  The  protruding  normal  coils  of  gut  should 
be  packed  away  under  a  protective  bulwark  of  sponges  held 
in  situ  by  the  assistants'  hands,  so  that,  if  the  abscess  is 
opened  unawares,  no  pus  should  soil  the  healthy  perito- 
nseum.  Two  of  the  nearest  coils  are  now  gentiv  and  cau- 
tiously separated  by  gradual  traction,  exercised  by  the  oper- 
ator's fingers,  until  a  small  quantity  of  pus  is  seen  exuding. 
It  is  desirable  to  let  the  pus  escape  slowly,  so  as  to  have 
ample  time  to  sponge  it  away  as  it  pours  out ;  otherwise  the 
whole  field  might  be  overwhelmed  and  contaminated  by  a 
sudden  flood  of  matter. 

Note. — It  seems  that  exhausting  the  abscess  through  a  small  aper- 
ture by  means  of  a  syringe  would  be  an  improvement  upon  the  mop- 
ping up  by  sponges. 

As  soon  as  the  bulk  of  pus  has  been  removed,  the  cavity 
is  wiped  out  clean  with  sponges  dipped  in  an  antiseptic 
solution,  and  now  the  adherent  intestines  are  still  more 
separated  to  permit  the  surgeon  to  inspect  its  interior.  If 
the  appendix  is  loose  and  easily  to  be  got  at,  it  can  be 
removed,  but,  if  it  is  found  closely  adherent  and  very  brit- 
tle, it  is  better  to  remove  only  so  much  of  it  as  will  come 
away  easily.  A  good-sized  drainage-tube  is  placed  into  the 
bottom  of  the  cavity,  which  is,  in  addition,  loosely  filled 
with  strips  of  iodoform  gauze.  These  and  the  rubber  tube 
are  brought  out  near  the  lower  angle  of  the  wound,  and  the 
abdominal  incision  is  closed  in  the  usual  manner.  If  the 
case  is  progressing  well,  the  packing  can  be  withdrawn  on 
the  third  day,  as  by  that  time  protective  adhesions  will 
have  formed  between  the  adjoining  coils  of  gut.  The 
drainage-tube  is  to  be  removed  as  soon  as  the  secretions 
become  serous  and  scanty. 

C.    Chronic  or  Relapsing  Appendicitis  and  Perityphlitic 
Abscess. 

It  was  shown  how  simple  catarrhal  conditions  of  the 
mucous  lining  of  the  appendix  may  lead  to  more  or  less 
complete  occlusion  of  the  exit  of  this  viscus.  The  reten- 
tion of  the  secretions  will  then  cause  distension  and  the 
train  of  symptoms  characteristic  of  appendicitis.  With  the 
diminution  of  the  catarrhal  swelling  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, a  restitution  ad  integrum  will  take  place.  Usually 
the  symptoms  produced  by  this  form  are  mild  and  tracta- 
ble. Bland  laxatives  and  opiates,  rest  in  bod,  with  some 
form  of  local  aiiplications,  generally  bring  about  a  lasting 
recovery. 

Where  ulcerative  processes,  prolonged  inflammation, 
or  the  doubling  of  the  appendix  upon  itself,  have  caused 
the  formation  of  cicatricial  matter — hence  permanent  steno- 
sis of  greater  or  lesser  intensity — the  recurrence  of  severe 
obstructive  symptoms  will  be  more  frequent,  the  intervals 
between  the  attacks  shorter  and  shorter,  and  the  tendency 
to  the  formation  of  adhesions  more  pronounced.  Thus  the 
very  chronicity  of  the  process  will  yield,  in  its  tendency  to 
the  formation  of  adhesions,  a  certain  protective  character. 
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Should  perforation  occur,  these  adhesions  fulfill  a  most  im- 
portant function  in  preventing  general  septic  peritonitis. 
The  number  of  relapses  of  appendicitis  may  be  very  great ; 
in  one  of  the  author's  cases  sixteen  were  counted.  With  the 
increase  of  the  cicatricial  stenosis,  the  formation  of  concre- 
tions, and  the  loss  of  contractile  power  of  the  appendix, 
the  tendency  to  ulcerative  or  gangrenous  lesions  becomes 
more  and  more  pronounced,  and  finally  culminates  in  per- 
foration. 

As  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  exact  condition 
of  the  appendix,  frequent  recurrence  and  increasing  severity 
of  the  disorder  clearly  justify  an  attempt  at  its  removal. 
The  term  "  attempt "  is  used  here  purposely  to  signify  that 
such  endeavors  may  occasionally  be  baffled  by  intricate  and 
close  adhesions,  which  a  prudent  surgeon  may  prefer  not 
to  disturb  for  fear  of  lacerating  the  gut.  It  may  be  said, 
however,  that,  should  the  first  attempt  fail,  a  second  one 
may  be  crowned  with  success.* 

All  surgeons  admit  the  occurrence  of  the  spontaneous 
evacuation  of  perityphlitic  abscesses  into  an  adjoining  part 
of  the  gut.  Occasionally  perforations  into  the  bladder, 
rectum,  or  even  the  pleura,  have  been  observed  and  de- 
scribed. If  such  an  evacuation  into  the  gut  is  followed  by 
a  perfect  obliteration  of  the  cavity  and  fistula,  no  relapse 
will  occur.  Should  evacuation  be  imperfect,  inspissation  of 
the  retained  pus  and  a  temporary  dormancy  of  the  acute 
signs  of  the  process  will  result,  until  some  local  irritation 
again  provokes  rapid  intumescence,  followed  by  evacuation 
of  the  surplus  contents  of  the  abscess.  This  process  may 
be  repeated  a  number  of  times,  as  a  result  of  which  a  thick 
mass  of  cicatricial  matter  will  be  deposited  around  the 
focus.     Cases  of  this  order  demand  surgical  interference. 

Case. — Miss  Caroline  D.,  aged  fourteen,  had  had  within 
two  years  three  attacks  of  perityphilitis  with  well-marked  ilio- 
inguinal tumor,  which  never  disappeared  completely.  On  April 
24,  1888,  Dr.  L.  Arcularius  presented  her  to  the  author,  who 
advised  an  operation.  A  small  immovable  tumor  could  be  felt 
occupying  the  iliac  fossa.  On  May  1,  188S,  an  incision  was 
made,  and  a  small  cavity  of  the  size  of  a  chestnut  was  laid  open. 
Its  walls  consisted  of  a  massive  deposit  of  cicatricial  matter,  its 
contents  of  a  putty-like  mass  of  inspissated  pus,  surrounded  by 
a  coating  of  deciduous  granulations.  When  all  the  soft  matter 
was  scooped  out,  a  narrow  sinus  was  traced  to  a  depth  of  an 
inch  and  a  half  beyond  the  bottom  of  the  cavity.  The  wound 
was  packed,  and  was  kept  open  with  considerable  difficulty 
during  the  entire  summer,  small  quantities  of  feculent  matter 
escaping  from  time  to  time.  In  the  course  of  the  following 
winter  the  tumor  gradually  shrank  away,  the  discharge  dried 
up,  and,  the  tube  being  removed,  permanent  healing  took 
place. 

Had  the  outer  opening  been  permitted  to  heal,  recur- 
rence of  the  ab.scess  would  have  probably  followed,  as  clos- 
ure of  the  communication  with  the  gut  came  about  with  a 
great  deal  of  hesitancy.  The  same  state  of  affairs  may  and 
does  often  prevail  in  abscesses  that  are  evacuated  by  the 
surgeon,  and  in   which  the  outer  opening  shows  a  more 

*  I  take  the  liberty  of  referring  to  a  verbal  communication  of  Dr. 
F.  Laiij;c,  who  informed  mc  that  he  once  had  to  abstain  from  removing 
the  appendix  through  an  anterior  incision.  Later  on  the  organ  was 
succeasfully  removed  through  a  posterior  wound. 


pronounced  tendency  to  closure  than  the  sinus  leading  from 
the  abscess  cavity  to  the  gut.  Thus  the  presence  of  a  how- 
ever minute  f;ecal  fistula  that  has  not  healed  soundly  may 
bring  about  a  number  of  recurrences  in  the  tract  of  the 
old  abscess.  It  stands  to  reason  to  say  that  inadequacy, 
both  as  regards  the  quality  and  duration  of  drainage  of 
the  abscess  cavity,  has  a  most  important  influence  upon  the 
retardation  of  the  closure  of  the  faecal  sinus.  Hence  the 
tendency  to  relapses  will  be  very  pronounced  in  cases 
where  evacuation  of  the  primary  abscess  took  place  spon- 
taneously. 

Case. — Frank  Kennedy,  printer,  aged  twenty-five,  had  suf- 
fered since  childhood  from  a  number  of  attacks  of  smart  pain 
in  the  right  groin  accompanied  by  fever.  In  the  early  part  of 
1885  he  acquired  an  oblique  inguinal  hernia  of  the  right  side, 
and  was  ordered  to  wear  a  truss,  the  pressure  of  which,  if  the 
pad  became  displaced  outward,  caused  intense  suffering,  so 
that  he  bad  to  abandon  its  use  from  time  to  time.  In  .June, 
188.5,  during  a  severe  attack  of  fever,  an  abscess  broke  open 
two  inches  and  a  half  below  the  anterior  superior  spine.  Since 
then  healing  and  reopening  of  the  sinus  had  occurred  four 
times.  On  March  3,  1886,  a  dense  deep-seated  tumor  could  be 
felt  in  the  right  groin,  independent  of  the  hernia,  which  could 
be  easily  replaced.  Following  the  existing  sinus,  the  center  of 
the  indurated  mass  was  laid  open  by  a  large  incision  running 
parallel  with  Poupart's  ligament.  At  the  depth  of  two  inches 
a  globular  sinooth-walled  cavity  was  exposed,  within  which, 
imbedded  in  frail  granulations,  a  stratified  coprolitbon  of  the 
size  of  an  unshelled  almond  was  found.  A  channel  of  the  di- 
ameter of  a  goose-quill  was  seen  leading  from  this  cavity  in- 
ward and  downward,  into  which  could  be  slipped  twelve  inches 
of  a  slender  drainage-tube.  When  water  was  thrown  in  through 
this  tube,  diluted  fajcal  matter  regurgitated.  Under  the  micro- 
scope this  matter  was  seen  containing  granules  of  amylum  and 
fat  with  fat  crystals  arranged  in  the  shape  of  sheaves.  The 
wound  was  kept  packed  with  gauze  till  March  25th,  and  w.is 
healed,  seemiugly  from  the  bottom,  by  April  14th.  On  Novem- 
ber 15, 1886,  the  fistula  reopened,  and  the  proposition  was  made 
to  the  patient  to  expose  the  site  of  the  ffflcal  sinus  from  within 
by  laparotomy,  and  to  deal  with  it  by  extirpation  of  the  appen- 
dix or  enterorrhaphy.  He  declined  to  take  the  risk,  and  pre- 
ferred to  wear  a  tube  permanently.  Sparse  quantities  of  a  fecu- 
lent, orange- colored  serum  continued  to  escape  from  time  to 
time  until  the  end  of  1888,  when  the  tube  could  not  bo  replaced 
once,  and  was  abandoned.  As  it  seems,  permanent  liealing 
then  took  place. 

The  proposition  made  to  this  patient  to  close  his  faecal 
fistula  by  laparotomy  and  an  appropriate  dealing  with  the 
involved  gut,  contains  the  essence  of  a  plan  the  adoption 
of  which  might  be  necessary  in  order  to  bring  about  the 
speedy  cure  of  an  apparently  interminable,  most  disagree- 
able, and  loathsome  ailment.  But  the  necessity  for  the 
adoption  of  such  extreme  measures  must  be  very  rare  in- 
deed. 

On  the  whole,  it  may  be  said  that  the  recurrence  of  an 
evacuated  perityphlitic  abscess  is  comparatively  rare,  and 
that,  if  it  is  due  to  the  presence  of  a  fa'cal  fistula,  its  lasting 
cure  can  in  most  instances  be  efl'ccted  by  prolonged  and  ef- 
ficient drainage  of  the  outer  wound. 

Aniither  cause  of  prolonged  suppuration  within  and 
around  an  incised  perityphlitic  abscess  is  the  formation  of 
one  or  more  extraperitoneal  burrows  and  cavities,  located 
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between  the  several  layers  of  the  abdominal  wall,  which  are 
the  direct  consequence  of  inadequate  measures  at  drainage. 
The  primary  cause  of  the  abscess  may  be  eliminated,  the 
perforative  aperture  of  the  appendix  or  gut  may  long  since 
have  permanently  closed,  and  yet  frequent  relapses  of  sup- 
puration will  keep  the  patient  confined  to  the  bed.  How 
to  deal  with  a  case  of  this  kind  may  be  seen  from  the  fol- 
lowing history  : 

Mrs.  E.  T.,  aged  thirty-two,  was  operated  for  perityphlitic 
abscess  by  a  prominent  gynrecologist  of  this  city  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  summer  of  1887.  Four  weeks  after  the  operation 
the  drainage-tube  was  withdrawn,  and  the  wound  healed  prompt- 
ly, but  a  reaccumulation  and  evacuation  of  pus  soon  followed, 
and  symptoms  of  recurrent  retention  were  observed  on  an  aver- 
age every  four  or  six  weeks  until  Januijry  13, 18S9,  when,  by  the 
same  practitioner,  bloody  dilatation  was  done  with  the  confident 
expectation  of  lasting  success.  These  hopes,  however,  remained 
unfulfilled.  Up  to  March  1,  1889,  three  more  recrudescences 
occurred  which  were  closely  observed  by  the  author.  Each  time 
symptoms  of  retention  were  present,  though  a  large  and  long 
drainage-tube  was  constantly  in  situ,  reaching  to  the  bottom  of 
the  wound.  Circumscribed  swellings  occurred  then  once  above, 
another  time  to  the  inner  side  of  the  sinus,  and  pus  was  seen 
welling  up  on  pressure  from  the  drainage-tube.  It  was  decided 
to  find  and  remove  the  cause  of  tliis  distressing  condition  by  an 
operation,  which  was  done  March  11,  1890,  in  the  presence  of 
Dr.  Lange  and  Dr.  Bull,  of  this  city.  The  tract  within  which 
had  lain  the  draiciige-tube  was  exposed  to  its  bottom  by  an  incis- 
ion nine  inches  long,  and  running  parallel  withPoupart's  ligament. 
Carefully  examined,  it  was  found  to  be  soundly  and  firmly  closed 
at  the  bottom,  no  manner  of  communication  existing  with  the 
gut,  though  it  was  evident  that  only  a  thin  layer  of  tissue 
separated  the  cavity  from  the  peritoneal  sac.  On  the  lateral 
aspect  of  the  smooth  lining  of  the  old  drainage  track,  and  not 
far  from  the  bottom,  two  minute  apertures  were  seen  inosculat- 
ing, into  which  the  probe  passed  for  a  distance  of  two  and  four 
inches,  respectively,  the  longer  track  leading  toward  the  navel, 
the  shorter  upward  toward  the  crest  of  the  ilium.  When  these 
narrow  tracts  were  slit  up,  each  of  them  was  found  terminating 
inasmall  pocket  containing  granulations  and  pus.  Thesesinuses 
were  located  within  the  abdominal  parietes,  between  the  mus- 
cular and  peritoneal  layers.  Unavoidably,  the  peritoneal  cavity 
was  opened  in  two  places,  but,  as  no  tumor  could  be  felt  within, 
these  apertures  were  not  enlarged.  The  very  large  wound  was 
purposely  left  open,  and  the  dressing  consisted  in  an  iodoforni- 
gauze  packing.  Uninterrupted  healing  followed,  though  it  took 
a  long  time  on  account  of  the  size  of  the  wound. 

June  Sd. — The  patient  was  discharged  cured,  and  has  re- 
mained well  ever  since  then. 

Conclusions. — 1.  Mild,  presumably  catarrhal,  forms  of 
appendicitis  require  no  operative  measures,  but  dietetic  and 
medicinal  treatment  by  opiates,  laxatives,  rest,  and  local  ap- 
jilications. 

2.  The  more  severe  and  persistent  forms  of  appendicitis 
may  render  excision  of  the  appendix  advisable,  especially 
if  frequent  recurrence,  with  increase  of  the  violence  of  the 
symptoms,  is  observed. 

.3.  Most  perityphlitic  abscesses  hold  close  relations  with 
one  or  another  of  the  abdominal  parietes.  The  location  of 
the  parietal  adhesions  of  the  altscess  is  to  be  first  ascer- 
tained, if  necessary,  liy  exploratory  laparotomy,  and  the 
abscess  is  to  be  then  incised  and  drained  through  the  area 


of  adhesion,  thus  avoiding  infection  of  the  sound  perito- 
naeum. 

4.  Perityphlitic  abscesses  that  possess  no  parietal  adhe- 
sions and  have  a  mesocoeliac  situation  between  free  coils  of 
intestine  must  be  reached  by  laparotomy  through  the  unin- 
volved  peritoneal  cavity.  Precautions  have  to  be  taken  not 
to  infect  the  normal  peritonieum. 

5.  Recurrence  of  suppuration  in  the  groin,  following 
spontaneous  or  artificial  evacuation  of  a  perityphlitic  ab- 
scess, may  be  due  either  to  the  persistence  of  a  small  fsecal 
fistula,  or  to  the  presence  of  secondary  intraparietal  sinuses 
caused  by  inadequate  drainage  and  retention. 

In  the  first  case  prolonged  and  efficient  drainage  is  to 
be  employed  for  a  long  time  before  resorting  to  artificial 
closure  of  the  faecal  fistula  by  laparotomy  and  cnterorrhaphv 
or  otherwise. 

In  the  second  case  all  sinuses  and  pockets  have  to  be 
found  by  free  and  careful  dissection,  and,  when  they  have 
been  slit  up  and  scraped,  the  wound  is  to  be  treated  by 
the  open  method  to  effect  a  sound  cure. 


EEYSIPELAS 

TREATED  WITH  THE  BICHLORIDE  OF  MERCURY, 

AND   THE   RESULT   IN   FOUR   CASES. 

Bt  W.  SHROPSHIRE,  M.  D., 

HTJNT9VILLE.   TEXAS. 

Not  having  seen  any  mention  of  the  treatment  of  ery- 
sipelas hy  the  local  application  of  the  bichloride  of  mer- 
cury, I  desire  to  give  the  results  of  my  efforts  with  the 
remedy,  and  hear  the  opinions  of  others  with  a  more  ex- 
tended practice  than  my  own,  when  they  have  tried  it  to 
their  own  satisfaction.  The  following  report  will  show  the 
method  of  application  and  results  obtained  : 

Case  I.  March  S3,  1S89. —  I  was  called  to  see  Minnie  R., 
aged  one  year,  who,  two  weeks  prior  to  that  date,  had  received 
a  scald  on  the  right  leg,  which  healed  cleverly  till  a  week  subse- 
quent, wheu  erysipelas  set  in  and  spread  rapidly  up  the  leg  and 
over  the  thigh,  etc.  The  family  physician  was  called  in  and 
prescribed  a  four-  or  five-per-cent.  aqueous  solution  of  carbolic 
acid  to  be  continuously  applied  to  the  intiamed  area,  which  was 
done  till  I  saw  her,  when  I  found  the  child  sutieriug  from  car- 
bolic-acid ]ioisoning,  and  the  erysipelas  having  spread  over  the 
whole  of  the  thigh,  half  the  nates,  and  a  portion  of  the  abdo- 
men, and  was  rapidly  spreading.  It  was  of  the  variety  which 
has  a  vesicular  eruption  over  the  inflamed  area.  Her  tempera- 
ture was  102'8°,  pulse  170,  weak  and  thread-like.  I  prescribed 
quin.  sulph.,  gr.  |;  tine,  ferri.  chlor.,  niij,  every  three  hours,  and 
the  application  of  a  saturated  solution  of  ferri  sulph.  locally  by 
keeping  a  cloth  wet  with  the  solution  and  applied  to  the  in- 
flamed area. 

;24'/».— Temperature,  102-4°:  pulse,  IGO  and  fair;  symp- 
toms of  carbolic-acid  poisoning  gone;  inflammation  rapidly 
spreading  and  looking  quite  angry,  and  she  was  quite  restless 
through  the  night.  The  iron  and  (juinine  internally  were  con- 
tinued, and  the  local  application  was  changed  to  hydriirgyri  chlo. 
corros.,  aininon.  chlo.,  aa  gr.  vijss.,  dissolved  in  one  (piart  of 
water,  applied  by  keeping  a  cloth  wet  with  the  solution  and 
applied  to  the  inflamed  surface,  especially  the  spreading  edges. 
S5th. — Temperature,  101°;  pulse,  140.     Rested  some  during 
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the  night:  ate  some.  Inflammation  spreading  only  in  the  in- 
guinal region,  where  the  application  was  imperfect,  and  subsid- 
ing elsewhere.     Treatment  continued. 

26th. — Temperature  normal ;  inflammation  subsiding  rapid- 
ly; nospread  since  last  visit.  Treatment  was  discontinued  on 
the  27th,  and  tonic  of  ferri.  sulph.,  quin.  sulph.,  aa  gr.  };  acid 
citric,  gr.  jss.,  ter  die,  substituted.  Four  days  later  I  saw  the 
child  in  the  yard  playing  with  others,  apparently  perfectly  well. 

Case  II.  July  9th. — Was  called  to  see  John  G.,  aged  thirteen 
years.  The  day  before  he  had  noticed  an  inflammation  on  tlie 
posterior  aspect  of  the  shoulder  at  the  margin  of  the  axilla  and 
soon  became  feverish,  both  spots  growing  rapidly  worse.  I 
found  him  with  a  temperature  of  10-1'8°,  as  I  supposed,  partially 
due  to  malarial  complication,  and  an  area  of  about  fourteen  or 
sixteen  square  inches  of  erysipelatous  inflammation  in  the  situ- 
ation mentioned,  belonging  to  the  same  tyjie  as  No.  1,  that 
characterized  by  a  vesionlar  eruption.  I  prescribed  quin.  sul., 
gr.  V,  every  four  hours,  and  the  topical  application  of  a  1-to- 
2,000  solution  of  the  bichloride  of  mercury  as  applied  in  Case  I. 

10th. — Temperature,  105° ;  pulse,  134.  Area  of  inflammation 
greatly  increased,  and  a  new  place  on  the  elbow  of  the  same 
side.  I  ordered  acetanilide,  gr.  iv,  not  to  be  repeated;  con- 
tinued the  quinine  in  five-grain  doses,  and  changed  the  bichlo- 
ride solution  from  1  to  2,000  to  1  to  1,000  and  applied  as  before. 

11th. — Temperature,  101--4° ;  patient  bathed  in  perspiration 
and  the  inflammation  not  spreading  but  subsiding.  Treatment 
was  continued. 

12th. — Temperature,  99°.  Inflammation  greatly  diminished. 
Treatment  was  discontinued  on  the  13th,  and  a  tonic  of  iron, 
quinine,  and  strychnine  was  ordered  for  a  week,  before  which 
time  the  boy  came  to  my  otiice  apparently  quite  well. 

Cask  III. — Mr.  K.,  about  twenty-two  years  old,  called  at 
my  ofBce  showing  about  half  of  his  forearm  covered  with  ery- 
sipelatous inflammation  of  the  non-vesicular  variety,  which  had 
begun  the  day  before  at  a  tick  bite  near  the  wrist,  I  prescribed 
the  bichloride  of  mercury,  gr.  viij  to  one  pint  of  water,  to  be 
applied  as  in  the  former  cases.  On  the  following  morning  he 
complained  of  considerable  pain  from  the  application  of  the 
solution — so  much  so  that  he  could  not  sleep  the  night  previous, 
but  there  was  no  spread  of  inflammation.  I  ordered  morph. 
sulph..  gr.  vij  to  the  pint  of  solution,  to  be  applied  as  before. 
Two  days  later  he  showed  me  his  arm,  and  where  the  inflam- 
mation had  existed  there  were  quite  a  number  of  pustules  very 
much  like  those  caused  by  the  local  application  of  ol.  tiglii.  I 
ordered  it  rubbed  with  carbolized  vaseline,  and  heard  nothing 
more  of  the  case. 

Case  IV. — Mr.  M.,  aged  about  thirty-five,  called  at  my  office 
and  showed  an  area  of  eighteen  or  twenty  square  inches  of  ery- 
sipelatous inflammation  on  his  right  forearm,  with  red  lines 
running  from  the  inflamed  area  toward  the  body.  It  was  of 
the  non-vesicular  variety.  I  prescribed  the  bichloride-of-mor- 
cury  (1  to  1,000)  aqueous  solution,  to  be  applied  locally,  as  in 
other  cases.  Six  hours  later  I  was  called  to  see  him,  when  he 
complained  that  the  medicine  burned  too  severely  to  be  borne, 
and  I  ordered  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  morphine,  seven  grains 
to  the  pint,  and  heard  nothing  more  of  the  case  till  three  days 
later,  when  he  showed  me  his  arm,  then  apparently  perfectly 
healthy. 

Ca.ses  III  anil  IV  arc  reported  from  memory,  but  Cases 
I  and  II  are  taken  directly  from  my  case  register.  I  treated 
two  other  cases  with  the  same  remedy,  but  one  was  never 
seen  after  it  was  prescribed  for ;  and  the  other  was  so  com- 
plicated by  other  diseases  that  it  is  unworthy  of  being  re- 
ported. 

Aside  from  the  clinical  evidence  of  these  cases,  we  have 


certain  well-established  facts,  and  good  reason  for  the  treat- 
ment of  erysipelas  with  the  topical  application  of  the  bi- 
chloride of  mercury.  That  erysipelas  is  an  inflammation  of 
the  skin,  and  the  work  of  a  specific  inicro-organism,  is  gen- 
erally acknowledged  ;  and  that  the  bichloride  of  mercury  is 
one  of  the  most  powerful  germicides  is  equally  as  generally 
conceded.  With  these  facts  in  view,  the  rational  treatment 
of  the  disease  is  to  apply  the  remedy  to  the  cause  ;  so  the 
question  is  how  to  apply  it  in  sufficient  quantity  to  kill  the 
micro-organisms  and  nut  hurt  the  patient  or  endanger  his 
life  ;  and  I  think  it  is  fairly  solved  by  the  cases  reported. 

It  may  be  advisable  to  remove  the  sebum  off  the  skin 
with  soap  and  water  before  applying  the  solution  of  bi- 
chloride ;  but,  iu  the  majority  of  cases,  the  corrosive  nature 
of  the  drug  is,  I  think,  sufficient  to  remove  the  sebum  with- 
out the  use  of  any  adjuvant.  In  addition  to  the  benefit  of 
the  bichloride,  in  the  above-given  plan  of  treatment,  the 
continued  application  of  cold  water  to  the  heated  and  in- 
flamed surface  relieves  the  suffering  and  checks  the  inflam- 
matory process.  I  hope  others  will  try  the  treatment  and 
report  the  result  of  [the  same,  for  if  the  remedy  proves  as 
efficient  in  all  cases  as  it  seems  to  have  done  in  those  here 
reported,  it  certainly  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  necessarily 
very  painful  and  somewhat  dangerous  treatment  by  hypo- 
dermic injections  of  an  aqueous  solution  of  carbolic  acid, 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  both  less  dangerous  and  painful,  and, 
when  compared  with  other  treatments,  its  efficacy  places  it 
first.  I  will  suggest  a  strength  of  1  to  2,000  for  young 
children  and  1  to  1,500  for  adults  as  probably  the  best  to 
use. 


THE  STANDARDIZATION   OF 

GALENICAL    PREPARATIONS.* 

By  SOLOMON  SOLIS-COHEN,  M.  D., 

PROFESSOR   OP  CLINICAL  MEDICINE   AND   APPLIED  THERAPErTICS, 
PHILADELPHIA  POLYCLINIC. 

The  question  of  the  uniformity  and  reliability  of  the 
medicinal  preparations  employed  in  the  treatment  of  disease 
is  one  of  considerable  importance  to  physicians  and  their 
patients.  So  far  as  it  is  practicable,  it  is  certainly  desirable 
that  tinctures,  fluid  extracts,  and  the  like,  should  represent 
a  definite  strength  not  merely  of  the  crude  drug,  but  of 
those  constituents  of  the  drug  upon  which  its  therapeutic 
and  toxic  activities  depend.  We  have  all  experienced  the 
embarrassment  which  attends  the  use  of  a  preparation  of 
unknown  power,  for,  on  the  one  hand,  our  dose  may  be  too 
small  to  accomplish  the  desired  result,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  may  be  so  large  as  to  be  dangerous.  So  long  as 
the  Pharmacop(i;ia  of  the  United  States  fails  to  prescribe  a 
uniform  and  exact  standard  for  such  drugs  as  opium,  bella- 
donna, aconite,  nux  vomica,  conium,  and  others  which 
might  be  mentioned,  this  danger  and  uncertainty  must  re- 
main.    In  the  case  of  a  drug  like  opium,  in  which  the  phar- 


*  We  greatly  regret  that  our  engagements  prevented  the  piiljlication 
of  this  article  before  the  time  of  meeting  of  tlie  Pharmncopo'ial  Con- 
vention. DoubtlesB,  however,  the  Committee  of  Kcvicion  may  yet  be 
able  to  give  due  consideration  to  its  arguments,  and  certainly  the  noedi- 
cal  profession  must  feel  interested  in  them  at  all  times. — Editor. 
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macist  is  allowed  to  use  Lis  discretion  as  to  whether  it  shall 
represent  twelve  per  cent.,  or  anything  between  that  and 
si.^teen  per  cent,  of  its  most  powerful  alkaloid — a  range  of 
variation  of  twenty-five  per  cent,  if  we  take  the  highest 
figure,  and  of  thirty-three  per  cent,  if  we  take  the  lowest 
figure — it  is  obvious  that  the  physician  is  unable  to  pre- 
scribe an  accurate  dose,  and  must  perform  a  series  of  tenta- 
tive experiments  with  each  new  preparation  that  is  ordered. 
Not  only  will  there  be  a  different  therapeutic  and  to.xic 
value  to  the  preparations  obtained  from  different  druggists, 
but  unless  each  druggist  adopts  for  himself  a  definite  stand- 
ard, be  that  the  highest  or  the  lowest  required  by  the  Phar- 
macopa-ia,  preparations  obtained  from  the  same  druggist  at 
different  times  will  likewise  varv. 

It  would  seem,  then,  the  obvious  duty  of  the  Pharmaco- 
pceial  Convention  to  adopt  one  definite  morphine  strength 
for  opium  preparations,  and  for  physicians  to  demand  of 
druggists  absolute  conformity  with  the  pharmacoptt'ial  re- 
quirements. But  as  regards  opium  we  are  much  more  for- 
tunate than  with  other  drugs  possessing  equally  dani^erous 
properties,  if  given  in  excessive  doses.  AYith  opium,  at  least, 
we  can  guess  within  thirty-three  per  cent,  of  its  strength, 
but  with  belladonna,  to  take  but  one  example  out  of  many, 
we  can  not  guess  even  that. 

In  a  paper  recently  read  before  the  Philadelphia  County 
Medical  Society,  Dr.  H.  II.  Rusby  states  that  the  percent- 
age of  total  alkaloids  in  belladonna  leaves  may  vary  as 
much  as  two  hundred  and  fifty  per  cent.,  and  that  the 
physical  properties  of  the  drug  give  no  indication  of  its 
alkaloidal  value,  some  of  the  worst-appearing  leaves  giving 
the  best  assay. 

Now  it  is  true  that  the  physician  who  desires  to  pro- 
duce an  atropine  effect  can  attain  his  object  most  readily 
and  satisfactorily  by  administering  a  salt  of  the  alkaloid  ; 
but  atropine  does  not  represent  belladonna.  There  are 
cases  of  daily  occurrence  in  which  we  desire  to  administer 
the  galenical  preparation  and  not  the  alkaloid.  It  is  in 
these  cases  that  the  constant  uncertainty  concerning  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  preparation  employed  leads  to  the  double 
danger  of  failing  to  secure  the  efl^ect  desired  if  we  use  a 
small  dose,  and  of  poisoning  our  patient  if  we  use  a  large 
one,  with  the  preparation  unexpectedly  more  active.  It  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  whatever  constituents  of  the 
drng  give  it  its  therapeutic  powers  will  be  found  associated 
in  about  the  same  proportion,  and  that  the  total  alkaloidal 
strength  will  represent  the  total  therapeutic  value.  It  cer- 
tainly will  represent  the  total  toxic  activity.  It  is  further 
evident  that  what  the  physician  is  concerned  with  is,  not 
the  quantity  of  crude  drug  to  be  used  by  the  pharmacist, 
but  the  strength  of  the  finished  product  which  he  pre- 
scribes. That,  with  one  lot  of  leaves,  one  fourth  of  the 
quantity  of  crude  drug  prescribed  by  the  Pharmacopoeia 
will  produce  a  fluid  extract  or  tincture  of  sufticient  thera- 
peutic activity,  or  that,  in  another  case,  four  times  the 
pharmacopn'ial  qnantity  will  be  required,  is  a  matter  of  ab- 
solutely no  consequence  to  physicians.  What  they  have  a 
right  to  demand  of  the  Pharmacopirial  Convention  and  of 
the  intelligent  pharmacists  who  will  assist  in  its  delibera- 
tions, is  to  lay  down  a  broad  principle  that  in  every  possi- 


ble case  the  preparations  to  be  prescribed  by  physicians  and 
taken  by  patients  shall  have  a  uniform  and  definite  strength  ; 
and  it  will  then  become  the  duty  of  the  Committee  on  Re- 
vision, with  the  aid  of  its  experts,  to  ascertain  the  best 
method  of  putting  this  principle  into  practical  application. 
But  it  must  be  distinctly  understood  that  the  standard  ap- 
plies to  the  finished  official  preparation,  for  this  is  what  the 
physician  prescribes.  Of  what  advantage  is  it  to  know  that 
tincture  of  nux  vomica  represents  so  many  parts  in  a  hun- 
dred of  a  drug  whose  alkaloidal  strength  Las  a  range  of 
variation  of  fifty  per  cent?  And  as  this  variation  is  incura- 
ble, it  is  obvious  that  parts  in  a  hundred  must  be  varied  in 
an  inverse  ratio  to  produce  a  preparation  of  standard 
strength.  The  fact  that  a  certain  firm  of  manufacturing 
chemists — it  may  be  with  far-sighted  business  instinct,  it 
may  be  with  a  professional  pride  and  honor  which  should 
not  be  unexpected  from  those  having  such  intimate  rela- 
tions with  the  medical  profession — has,  without  waiting  for 
the  Pharmacopoeial  Convention,  instituted  for  itself  a  series 
of  elaborate  and  expensive  experiments,  and  put  upon  the 
market  preparations  of  guaranteed  strength,  such  as  the 
Pharmacopoeia  should  require  from  all  manufacturing  houses 
and  from  all  retail  pharmacists;  this  fact — humiliating  as 
it  is  to  scientific  men,  who  should  not  have  allowed  manu- 
facturers to  take  the  lead  in  so  important  a  reform — should 
certainly  not  act  prejudicially  to  the  adoption  of  the  princi- 
ple contended  for.  On  the  contrary,  the  writer,  who  has  a 
very  wholesome  aversion  to  indorsement  of  any  kind  of 
patented  or  trade-marked  preparations  or  appliances,  would 
feel  that  he  was  doing  an  injustice  to  the  enterprise  and 
scientific  spirit  of  Messrs.  Parke,  Davis,  &  Company,  if  he 
did  not  mention  that  house  with  due  credit  and  praise,  and 
express  the  satisfaction  which  he  has  derived  from  the  use 
of  their  standard  preparations  in  contradistinction  to  the 
disappointment  which  has  often  attended  his  use  of  the  un- 
certain preparations  of  the  Pharmacopceia.  As  a  matter  of 
course,  since  the  point  has  been  raised,  the  name  which 
this  house  has  applied  to  its  line  of  assayed  preparations 
should  not  be  admitted  into  the  Pharmacopccia  any  more 
than  such  names  as  "  antipyrine,"  "  antifebrin,"  "  salol," 
and  the  like ;  though  there  is  this  difference  to  be  observed 
to  the  credit  of  our  American  manufacturers :  that  their 
names  are  not  trade-marked,  while  those  of  the  (Jerman 
houses,  whose  preparations  are  so  extensively  sold  in  this 
country,  are,  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  which 
afford  permanent  protection  to  trade-marks,  equivalent  to  a 
perpetual  patent  right. 

The  principle  advocated  by  those  who  desire  to  have 
\iuiform  standards  of  strength  of  pliartuacopd'ial  prepara- 
tions is  so  obviously  correct  that  it  is  hard  to  avoid  repeti- 
tion anil  superfluous  iteration  in  its  presentation  ;  the  mere 
statement  of  it  should  suflice,  without  argument. 

The  time  is  near  at  hand  for  the  assembling  of  tlic 
Pharmacopoeial  Convention,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  physi- 
cians to  consider  the  subject  very  carefully  and  to  express 
their  views  publicly,  in  order  that  a  due  weight  of  profes- 
sional opinion  may  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  convention;  to  secure  the  removal  of  the  con- 
ditions of  unccrtaintv  which  are  not  onlv  a  discredit  to  the 
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two  learned  professions  of  medicine  and  pharmacy,  but,  in 
addition,  always  a  disadvantage,  and  sometimes  a  danger  t<i 
the  comraiinitv  at  large. 


Corrtsponiicnce. 


LETTER   FROM   LONDON. 

Hospital  Administration  Inquiry.  — The  Scheme  for  a  New 
Unitersity  for  London. —  The  British  Medical  Association 
Meeting  at  Birmingham. — Public  Exhibitions  of  Hypnotism. 

London,  June  2,  1890. 

A  SELECT  committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  is  at  present  en- 
gaged in  inquiring  into  the  mode  of  administration  and  manage- 
ment ofthe  leading  hospitals  of  London.  One  ofthe  chief  osten- 
sible reasons  for  the  appointment  ofthe  committee  was  the  al- 
leged ahuse  of  the  out-patient  departments  by  the  public,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  has  been  for  some  time  a  good 
deal  of  outcry  in  the  ranks  of  tlio  profession  on  this  subject. 
That  the  hospitals  may  be  and  occasionally  are  abused  there  can 
be  bat  little  doubt,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think,  from  a  not  incon- 
siderable experience,  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  exaggeration 
on  the  subject ;  what  is  really  wanted  is  some  reform  in  regard 
to  the  way  that  letters  of  recommendation  are  given  by  the  sub- 
scriberB  to  the  hospitals,  as  most  of  the  "  ineligibles  "  are  attend- 
ing with  subscribers'  letters.  If,  as  the  outcome  of  the  present 
inquiry,  subscribers'  letters  should  be  altogether  abolished,  the 
committee  will  not  have  sat  in  vain.  Another  matter  in  which 
a  good  result  may  be  expected  is  in  putting  a  stop  to  that  in- 
discriminate starting  of  special  hospitals  from  which  we  have 
suffered  most  heavily  and  are  still  suffering.  It  is  really  the 
special  hospitals  which  are  the  greatest  sinners  in  competing 
with  the  general  practitioners,  for  they  are  often  ofBcered  by 
men  of  no  very  high  standard  of  professional  morality,  who 
would  not  hesitate  to  transfer  a  patient  who  could  afford  to  pay 
to  their  own  houses  or  see  him  in  a  private  room  at  the  hos- 
pital, without  giving  one  moment's  thought  to  tlie  fact  that 
they  were  deliberately  robbing  another  man  of  a  patient.  If 
there  is  a  danger  that  the  inquiry  may  imperil  the  material  at 
present  at  the  disposal  of  the  general  hospitals  for  clinical  pur- 
poses (and  no  doubt  this  danger  exists)  there  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  po?;sibility  that  it  may  be  the  means  of  opening  up  to 
us  the  immense  resources  of  our  workhouse  intirmaries  for  that 
purpose — a  thing  which  many  of  us  have  been  longing  for  for  a 
considerable  period  and  which  now  seems  to  be  coming  within 
the  domain  of  practical  politics.  Already  we  have  the  fever 
hospitals  made  available  for  clinical  purposes  in  a  somewhat  re- 
stricted sense,  and  at  the  present  moment  the  jiost-gradunte 
coarse  includes  a  weekly  visit  to  one  of  the  largest  of  the  Lon- 
don workhouse  infirniarier). 

We  are  rapidly  approaching  a  settlement  of  the  question 
which  has  so  long  been  agitating  us — viz.,  how  to  provide  an 
attainable  degree  in  medicine  for  our  London  .students;  theexist- 
ing  University  of  London  has  been  given  the  chance  of  remodeling 
itself  so  as  to  enable  this  to  be  accomplished,  and  warned  that 
if  it  does  not  do  it  it  will  be  made  to  stand  on  one  side  while 
Parliament  takes  the  matter  in  hand  ;  it  can  be  readily  under- 
stood, therefore,  that  the  university  has  aroused  itself  and  is 
making  a  very  real  attempt  to  provide  a  solution  of  the  diffi- 
culty that  will  be  agreeable  to  all  parties.  One  of  the  chief  diffi- 
culties is  that  there  are  two  teaching  bodies — viz..  University 


College  and  Kings  College — which  are  equipped  for  giving  in- 
struction in  all  branches  of  education,  and  that  they  claim  a  dis- 
tinct position  in  the  new  university,  while,  as  regards  their 
medical  f.iculty,  the  nine  other  medical  schools  strongly  object 
to  any  privileges  being  granted  to  the  two  bodies  named  in  re- 
spect of  their  me<lical  sections  which  are  not  also  granted  to  all 
alike,  and  in  this  they  are  strongly  supported  by  the  Colleges  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons :  the  latter  bodies  are  trying  to  obtain 
a  joint  control  of  the  examinations  with  the  university,  and 
there  is  evidently  much  to  be  said  in  support  of  their  contention. 
It  is  expected  tljat  the  university  will  promulgate  a  scheme  in 
the  course  of  a  very  few  days,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  very  great 
desire  on  the  part  of  all  concerned  to  obtain  a  settlement  of 
this  vexed  question  will  secure  for  it  a  most  favorable  consid- 
eration. 

Our  societies  have  almost  concluded  their  sessions;  the 
Clinical  and  Pathological  have  held  their  last  meeting,  and  the 
Royal  Medical  and  Chirurgical  will  hold  its  last  meeting  next 
week,  and,  notwithstanding  the  inconvenience  experienced  at 
the  commencement  of  the  session  by  the  new  premises  of  the 
latter  society  not  being  ready  for  occupation,  the  amount  of 
work  performed  by  the  leading  societies  will  not  be  less  than 
that  of  past  years,  though  there  have  not  been  any  great  dis- 
cussions such  as  those  on  tubercle  bacilli  or  Charcot's  joint  dis- 
ease, only  to  cite  two  of  the  more  recent  instances;  two  com- 
mittees are  at  work,  however,  which  will  no  doubt  supply  ma- 
terial for  excellent  discussions  at  future  meetings.  The  Clinical 
Society  has  a  committee  at  work  on  the  period  of  incubation  of 
the  various  infectious  disorders — an  inquiry  which  was  really 
undertaken  more  than  ten  years  ago,  but  somehow  was  allowed 
to  lapse  and  was  practically  re-undertaken  a  little  more  than  a 
year  ago.  Dr.  Dawson  Williams,  who  is  the  secretary  and  the 
moving  spirit  in  it.  has  given  notice  that  the  report  will  be 
ready  for  presentation  at  an  early  meeting  of  the  next  session. 
The  other  investigation  is  undertaken  by  the  Royal  Medical  and 
Chirurgical  Society  and  is  on  the  health  resorts  of  Great  Brit- 
ain; the  leading  men  on  the  committee  are  Dr.  Hermann 
Weber,  Dr.  Dickinson,  Dr.  Mitchell  Bruce,  Dr.  Penrose,  and 
Dr.  A.  E.  Garrod,  and  it  is  believed  that  their  report  will  be 
ready  for  pre.sentation  during  the  forthcoming  session. 

Our  medical  colleagues  in  Birmingham  are  making  great 
preparations  for  the  meeting  of  the  Britisli  Medical  Association, 
which  is  to  bo  held  there  in  August  under  the  presidency  of  Dr. 
Wade,  and  the  programme  which  has  already  been  put  forth 
shows  that  the  meeting  will  not  be  behind  any  of  its  predeces- 
sors in  sciintitic  interest.  There  had  been  some  talk  of  holding 
the  meeting  this  year  in  London,  where  the  as.sociation  has  not 
been  received,  I  think,  for  nearly  twenty  years,  but  the  agita- 
tion last  autumn  which  terminated  in  the  resignation  of  some 
seventy  members  caused  the  leaders  of  the  association  to  go 
elsewhere,  though  the  actual  loss  to  the  association  was  exceed- 
ingly small  and  has  since  been  further  lessened  by  the  return 
of  a  considerable  number  to  the  fold.  I  am  told  that  these 
disputes  and  secessions  are  periodical,  that  the  discontented 
persons  always  return  sooner  or  later,  and  that  this  is  a  far 
smaller  secession  than  either  of  its  two  predecessors.  The  num- 
ber of  members  of  the  association  is  now  greater  than  it  has 
been  at  any  previous  time. 

A  protest  is  being  raised — not  before  it  was  wanted — against 
the  spread  of  hypnotic  o.vperiments  in  jiublic  performances. 
An  anonymous  writer  in  a  medical  journal  last  week  put  it 
very  well  when  he  said :  "  Hypnotism  is  a|)t  to  be  a  dangerous 
mental  poison,  and  as  such  it  needs  to  he  fenced  round  with  as 
many  restrictions  as  the  traffic  in  other  kinds  of  poison.  Nar- 
cotics of  any  kind  are  not  to  be  handled  by  the  ignorant,  and 
are  liable  to  reckless  abuse  by  the  feeble  in  mind  or  body." 
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SOME   rXCSUAL  MODES  OF   IXFECTIOX   WITH   SYPHILIS. 

An  examination  of  the  medical  literature  of  tlie  past  would 
show  a  long  list  of  sources  of  mediate  infection  with  syphilis; 
but  to  this  already  extensive  and  varied  collection  Dr.  R.  W. 
Taylor  has  added  a  number  of  novel  and  striting  one.-^,  the 
details  of  which  he  has  presented  in  an  interesting  paper  read 
at  the  Fourth  Annaal  Meeting  of  the  American  Association  of 
Genito-urinary  Surgeons,  and  published  in  the  June  number  of 
the  Journal  of  Cutaneous  and  Genito-xirinary  Diseases.  From 
this  article  it  appears  that  the  popular  and  apparently  innocent 
gum-cliewing  craze  may  be  accompanied  by  the  hidden  d.inger 
of  syphilitic  infection.  A  lady  who  had  become  infected  with 
syphilis  from  a  towel  which  had  been  secretly  used  by  her 
maid  subsequently  had  a  sore  mouth  and  tongue,  and  while  in 
this  condition  she  got  into  the  habit  of  using  chewing-gum. 
On  two  occasions  she  had  temporarily  placed  her  bolus  on  some 
article  of  furnitare,  and  it  had  been  taken  np  by  mistake  and 
chewed  for  some  time  by  another  lady.  This  second  lady  had 
abraded  her  lip  while  brushing  her  teeth  a  short  time  before, 
and  on  this  wound  a  typical  indurated  chancre  appeared,  ac- 
companied by  marked  enlargement  of  the  submaxillary  and 
cervical  glands.  In  due  time  roseola  and  rheumatoid  pains 
ushered  in  the  secondary  period  of  syphilis.  AU  other  possible 
sources  of  infection  had  been  very  carefully  excluded. 

In  many  cases  of  syphilis  it  is  very  difficult  to  trace  the 
source  of  infection,  even  when  the  patient  is  truthfully  endeav- 
oring to  assist  the  physician  in  this  task;  and  this  difficulty  is 
often  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  questions  asked  do  not  elicit 
the  desired  information.  AVe  must  sometimes,  with  tact  and 
prudence,  inquire  concerning  certain  unnatural  practices,  about 
which  some  men  have  no  shame,  while  others  are  very  sensi- 
tive. The  necessity  of  this  is  shown  by  a  case  in  whicii  an 
eminent  practitioner  pronounced  a  man  free  from  syphilis  be- 
cause he  had  not  been  exposed  in  the  usual  way  for  fully  two 
years,  and  yet,  on  examining  into  his  history  more  thorouglily, 
it  was  ascertained  that,  while  going  home  one  night  slightly 
under  the  influence  of  liquor,  he  had  been  accosted  by  a 
stranger,  who  led  him  into  a  secluded  spot,  where  he  per- 
fonned  upon  him  one  of  these  unnatural  practices.  Two 
weeks  later  three  excoriations  appeared  on  the  penis,  and  later 
on  develoi>ed  into  indurated  nodules,  and  the  secondary  mani- 
festations of  syphilis  appeared  in  due  time.  Many  men  seem 
to  consider  that  indulgence  in  these  unnatural  practices  does  cot 
come  under  the  head  of  exposure  to  syphilis,  and  so  they  often 
unintentionally  mislead  their  physician.  There  is  a  class  of 
men,  chiefly  young— although  older  ones  are  among  their  num- 


ber— who  are  the  victims  of  sexual  perversion,  and  wlio  grant 
to  and  receive  from  men  libidinous  favors  in  revolting  and  un- 
natural practices.  They  p.qtrol  dark  and  unfrequented  streets, 
and  prove  a  constant  annoyance  to  the  police  after  dark  by 
"  hanging  around  "  our  public  jiarks  and  haunting  the  public 
places  of  urination,  and  also  the  water-closets  in  hotels.  In 
December,  1888,  Dr.  Taylor  presented  to  the  New  York  Der- 
matological  Society  one  of  these  men,  who  was  suffering  from 
a  well-marked  chancre  of  the  tonsil  and  general  syphilitic 
manifestations.  He  had  undoubtedly  received  his  infection 
from  a  man  who  had  a  hard  chancre,  and  there  is  no  knowing 
how  many  men  he  had  infected  before  his  tonsillar  chancre 
cansed  such  pain  and  uneasiness  as  to  disable  him  for  his  favor- 
ite pursuit.  In  any  future  legislation — if  there  ever  is  any — for 
the  prevention  of  venereal  diseases  in  this  country  or  State, 
these  persons  should  be  prominently  remembered.  The  mem- 
bers of  this  promising  fraternity  are  well  known  to  the  police, 
who,  having  as  a  rule  an  antipathy  to  them,  keep  a  sharp  eye 
upon  them,  causing  them  to  keep  moving,  and  in  every  pos- 
sible way  interfering  with  their  beastly  pursuits. 

A  much  less  revolting  but  still  very  important  mode  of 
syphilitic  infection  next  received  the  author's  attention — viz., 
by  post-mortem  examinations  on  those  who  have  died  while 
the  disease  was  still  active.  Two  very  striking  cases  were  re- 
lated, and  they  certainly  point  to  the  importance  of  such  a 
mode  of  infection. 

The  cases  cited  were  both  observed  in  physicians.  In  the 
first  one  the  physician  held  an  autopsy  on  a  person  who  had 
died  of  syphilis  maligna  and  tuberculosis,  eight  hours  after 
death  ;  and  during  the  examination  he  broke  the  end  of  one 
finger-nail  and  tore  the  flesh.  The  raw  surface  healed  in  five 
days,  but  on  the  fifteenth  day  after  the  autopsy  redness  and  a 
slight  fissure  developed  at  this  spot,  and  within  two  weeks  there 
was  an  exuberant  vegetating  chancre,  with  epitrochlear  and  ax- 
illary adenopathy.  In  forty-five  days  general  syphilitic  mani- 
festations appeared.  While  he  had  been  attending  the  patient 
there  had  been  no  lesions  which  might  possibly  have  conveyed 
syphilitic  infection,  and  he  was  sure  that  he  liad  not  been  ex- 
posed to  syphilis  in  any  manner  for  at  least  eight  weeks  prior 
to  the  autopsy.  In  the  second  case  tlie  unfortunate  victim  was 
a  healthy  man,  twenty-six  years  of  age,  of  temperate  habits  and 
having  a  good  family  history.  On  November  29, 1887,  he  made 
an  autopsy,  nine  hours  after  death,  of  a  prostitute  who  had  died 
of  cerebral  apoplexy.  She  had  scars  on  her  body,  wliich  were 
no  doubt  syphilitic  lesions.  At  the  time  there  was  a  small 
crack  just  under  the  third  finger-nail,  and  this  he  covered  with 
collodion.  On  December  21st  he  performed  another  autopsy, 
five  hours  after  death,  upon  a  man  who  had  died  of  acute  alco- 
holism with  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  and  kidneys.  He  also  had  a 
fracture  of  the  jaw  with  a  large  and  very  foul  external  wound. 
About  three  or  four  days  after  this  second  autopsy  a  fungous 
growth  appeared  about  the  nail  on  the  physician's  third  finger, 
and  this  would  not  heal,  although  various  methodsof  treatment 
were  adopted.  On  January  23,  1888,  he  took  a  Turkish  bath, 
and  on  the  following  day  felt  feverish  and  much  depressed.     In 
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the  evening  a  rash  appeared  on  the  arms  and  hands.  Thinking 
that  he  was  suffering  from  septic  matter  absorbed  at  the  time 
of  the  second  autopsy,  he  sought  advice,  and  was  greatly  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  he  had  been  infected  with  syphilis.  All 
other  sources  of  infection  were  carefully  excluded.  He  had 
evidently  been  infected  at  the  time  of  the  first  autopsy,  so  that 
fifty-four  days  elapsed  between  the  infection  and  the  systemic 
outburst.  This  length  of  time  would  fully  cover  the  two  clas- 
sical periods  of  incubation  observed  in  the  development  of  syphi- 
lis, while  the  time  between  the  second  autopsy  and  the  evi- 
dence of  infection  was  far  too  short  for  syphilis.  It  was  worthy 
of  note  that  both  these  autopsies  had  been  made  within  a  com- 
paratively short  period  after  death  ;  and  it  is  probable  that,  if 
infection  does  occur  in  this  way,  it  is  only  when  the  examina- 
tion is  made  soon  after  death,  and  before  cadaveric  changes 
have  taken  place,  for  the  latter  probably  destroy  the  syphilitic 
virus. 

Dr.  Taylor  related  the  histories  of  cases  showing  syphilitic 
infection  from  a  caustic-holder,  a  handkerchief,  a  bathing-suit, 
a  syringe,  a  pair  of  drawers,  a  whistle,  a  tongue- scraper,  a  razor, 
a  pillow,  etc.,  and  called  attention  to  the  liability  of  such  infec- 
tion from  water-closets.  He  thought  the  profession  was  far 
too  skeptical  in  regard  to  this  source,  for  he  had  seen  many 
cases  of  hard  chancre  the  bearers  of  which  had  told  him  that 
they  frequently  renewed  their  dressings  and  inspected  the  dis- 
eased organ  while  sitting  upon  a  water-closet  seat.  Then  there 
were  cases  of  mucous  patches  and  condylomata  lata  of  the 
scrotum  which,  unless  great  care  was  exercised,  must  come  in 
contact  with  the  water-closet  seat.  There  was  also  a  method 
of  infection  that  had  not  before  been  described,  but  which  the 
author  had  observed  in  at  least  a  dozen  cases.  It  generally  oc- 
curred in  this  way :  A  man,  fearing  to  contract  the  venereal 
disease,  or  for  other  reasons,  contented  himself  with  digital 
fondling  of  the  female  genitals.  In  this  way  his  fingers  might 
become  soiled  with  the  secretion  from  syphilitic  excoriations, 
and  the  virus  might  be  transferred  from  his  fingers  to  some 
other  part  of  his  body — generally  by  scratching  or  picking.  In 
this  way  chancres  might  be  produced  on  the  tip  of  the  nose, 
the  chin,  the  cheek,  the  neck,  or  arm.  It  was  highly  probable 
that  many  chancres  about  the  face  in  men  originated  in  this 
manner. 

The  author  concludes  by  pointing  ont  the  necessity  for 
greater  care  on  the  part  of  physicians  in  explaining  to  their 
syphilitic  patients  how  they  may  become  disseminators  of  in- 
fection, and  the  means  to  be  taken  to  prevent  that  great  disas- 
ter to  others. 

MINOR  PARAG RAPES. 

POTASSIUM   TELLURATE    IX    THE   NIGHT-SWEATS    OF 
PHTHISIS. 

1st  the  Wiener  klinUche  Wochentchrift  for  June  5th  Dr.  Ed- 
mund Neusser  relates  his  experience  with  potassium  tellurate 
as  a  remedy  for  the  night-sweats  of  consumptives.  Ho  used  it 
In  the  form  of  a  pill,  giving  at  first  0'02  gramme  (about  a  third 
of  a  grain)  at  a  dose.  In  most  of  his  cases  this  proved  sufficient, 
bat  a  few  patients  began  to  sweat  again  after  a  time,  and  with 


them  he  doubled  the  dose,  generally  with  good  results.  In  but 
ievi  instances  were  any  toxic  eftects  observed;  even  with  doses 
of  a  grain,  it  was  only  after  their  prolonged  use  that  anything 
of  the  kind  occurred,  and  then  the  symptoms  were  only  those 
of  moderate  disturbance  of  digestion.  An  objection  to  the  em- 
ployment of  the  remedy,  however,  is  the  fact  that  it  imparts  an 
intense  garlicky  odor  to  the  breath,  but  generally  this  is  not 
perceived  by  the  patient,  although  two  of  the  patients  com- 
plained of  a  sulpliurons  or  camphoraceous  odor  of  the  eructa- 
tions. 

WILLIAM    CULLEX   AS   A   STUDENT. 

In  the  last  number  of  the  Asclepiad  the  editor.  Dr.  Benja- 
min Ward  Richardson,  gives  us  an  entertaining  and  instructive 
article  entitled  William  Cullen,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  8.,  and  the  Growth 
of  Physical  Medicine,  illustrated  with  two  portraits  of  the  great 
nosologist.  In  his  youth  Cullen  was  an  exceedingly  studious 
and  discreet  person.  Speaking  of  him  at  the  age  of  twenty, 
when  he  was  employed  in  an  apothecary's  shop,  Dr.  Richard- 
son says  of  him  :  "  Let  the  subject  of  conversation  with  him  be 
one  on  which  he  has  little  or  no  knowledge,  he  will  listen  and 
take  no  part ;  but  speak  to  him  at  some  subsequent  period  on 
the  same  subject,  and  beware,  or  he  will  confound  you  with 
his  information." 

THE  LADIES'   HEALTH   PROTECTIVE   ASSOCIATION   OF 
NEW   YORK. 

We  have  more  than  once  spoken  of  the  good  work  done  by 
this  energetic  association,  and  the  appearance  of  its  report  for 
the  years  1888  and  1889  reminds  us  of  its  wide  field  of  operations 
and  of  their  value  as  lalior  supplementary  to  that  of  the  sanitary 
officials.  The  report  deals  with  gas-houses,  slaughter-houses, 
manure  and  stable  refuse,  street-cleaning,  school  hygiene,  the 
Croton  water,  women  as  factory  inspectors,  police  matrons, 
tenement  houses,  public  sewers,  etc. — not  in  a  prolix  or  tedious 
way,  but  with  the  utmost  brevity  consistent  with  the  impor- 
tance of  those  subjects  and  with  a  freedom  from  querulousness 
that  is  very  commendable. 


THE   INTERNATIONAL   ATLAS   OF   RARE   SKIN   DISEASES. 

We  have  received  parts  i  and  ii  of  this  very  valuable  publi- 
cation from  the  American  publishers,  the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Com- 
pany, of  Philadelphia.  Reserving  them  for  further  mention, 
we  will  simply  note  that  the  work  is  edited  by  Mr.  Malcolm 
Morris,  of  London ;  Dr.  P.  G.  Unna,  of  Hamburg ;  Dr.  H.  Le- 
loir,  of  Lille;  and  Dr.  L.  A.  Dnhring,  of  Philadelphia;  that  the" 
text  is  in  the  English,  French,  and  German  languages;  that  two 
parts  are  to  be  issued  annually ;  and  that  the  work  is  to  be  had 
in  this  country  only  of  the  Lippincott  Company,  and  only  by 
subscription. 

"  ORISTRY." 

AccoiiDixo  to  the  Boston  Medkal  and  Surgical  Jorirnal,  Dr. 
J.  L.  Williams,  of  Boston,  proposes  the  adoption  of  this  term  to 
signify  the  rapidly  widening  specialty  of  the  dental  and  oral 
surgeon.  The  word  is  compounded  of  the  initial  part  of  oral 
and  the  terminal  part  o{  dentistry. 


SPECIAL   BERLIN   CLINICS   FOLLOWING   THE    CONGRESS. 

A  coKRESPONDEST  iuforms  us  that  many  of  the  professors 
and  Docenten  of  the  university  intend  to  hold  special  courses  of 
from  three  to  four  weeks'  duration  immediately  on  the  close  of 
the  Tenth  International  Congress.     He  adds  that  strangers  will 
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ITEMS.— LETTERS  TO   THE  EDITOR. 


[N.  Y.  Med.  Jocb., 


find  tbe  various  announceraents  on  the  bnlletin-boards  of  the 
CLarite  Hospital  and  the  University  Clinics. 


A   NOVEL   FORM   OF   MEM0RI.4.L. 

A  PIECE  of  ground  for  athletics,  of  twenty-seven  acres,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Charles  River,  has  been  presented  to  Harvard 
University  by  Mr.  H.  L.  Higginson,  of  Boston.  The  field  will 
be  known  as  the  Soldier.s'  Field,  and  will  contain  a  memorial  in 
honor  of  seven  friends  of  the  donor,  who  died  in  or  as  a  result 
of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion.  One  of  these  seven  was  that  rare 
and  trne  man,  Dr.  Edward  B.  Dalton,  for  many  years  the  Sani- 
tary Superintendent  of  the  New  York  Board  of  Health. 


ITEMS,    ETC. 

Infections  Diseases  in  Kew  York. — We  .ire  indebted  to  the  S.initary 
Bureau  of  tlie  Ileultli  Department  for  the  foUoniug  statement  of  cases 
and  deaths  reported  during  the  two  weeks  ending  July  1,  1890 : 


DISEASES. 


Typhoid  fever 

Scarlet  fever 

Cerebro-spinal  meningitis. , 

Measles 

Diphtheria 

Varicella 


Weet  ending  June  24. 

Week  endi] 

Cases. 

Deaths. 

Cases. 

7 

1 

11 

33 

4 

34 

0 

0 

1 

297 

15 

276 

90 

26 

84 

12 

0 

1 

Deatlie. 

5 
10 

0 
25 
23 

0 


The  Honorary  Degree  of  LL.  D.  has  been  conferred  by  Lafayette 
College  on  Dr.  Ezra  M.  Hunt,  of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  and  by  Tale  Univer- 
sity on  Dr.  Francis  Delafield,  of  New  York. 

Change  of  Address. — Dr.  Thoma-s  Linu,  from  Paris,  France,  to  No. 
16,  quai  Massona,  Nice. 

Tlie  Death  of  Dr.  £dward  Malone,  of  Brooklyn,  occurred  on  June 
16th.  The  deceased,  who  was  fifty-two  years  old,  was  bom  in_Ireland, 
but  came  to  this  country  while  yet  a  lad.  He  was  educated  in  Paris 
and  New  York.  In  the  late  war  he  served  with  the  Eleventh  Brigade, 
New  York  State  Volunteers. 

The  Death  of  Dr.  Onstaras  A.  A.  Krehbiel  took  place  at  his  home, 
in  New  York,  on  the  1  Ttli  of  June,  when  he  was  forty-nine  years  old. 
He  was  a  native  of  Bavaria,  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  .Munich, 
and  for  a  time  a  practitiouer  in  Vienna.  He  came  to  this  country  aliout 
fifteen  years  ago,  and  took  a  high  position  as  a  phy,siciau. 

The  Death  of  Dr.  Willis  F.  Westmoreland,  of  Uilledgeville,  6a., 
is  announced  as  having  taken  place  on  Friday,  June  27th,  at  the  age  of 
fifty-two.  The  deceased  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Athinht  Medi- 
cal and  Surffifol  .Journal,  and  for  many  years  a  member  of  the  faculty 
of  the  Atlanta  Medical  College.  During  the  late  civil  war  he  served 
on  the  medical  corps  of  the  Confederate  Army. 

Naval  Intelligence. —  Official  JAM  of  Changet  in  the  Medical  Corpt 
of  the  Unilcd  tHalex  Xamj  for  the  week  cndiny  June  28,  1890  : 
Page,  John  E.,  Berryville,  Va.  ;  Kennkdv,  Robert  M.,  Pottsvillc,  Pa.-; 

WniTFiELii,  James  M.,  Richmond,  \'a. ;  Stone,  Lewis  H.,  Litchfield, 

Conn.,  commissioned  assistant  surgeons  in  the  Navy. 
Atlke,  Loiis  W.,  Assistant  Surgeon.    Detached  from  the  U.  S.  Steamer 

Marion,  and  grantp<l  three  months'  leave. 

Harine-Hogpital  Service. —  Official  Lint  of  Changes  of  Stations  and 

Duties  of  Mcdinil  Offiam  of  the  United  States  Marine- Hospital  Service 

for  the  three  weeks  mitiitg  .June  21,  1890 : 

Gassawav,  J.  M.,  Surgeon.  When  relieved  at  Cairo,  111.,  to  proceed  to 
New  Orleans,  La.,  and  assume  command  of  the  Service  at  that  sta- 
tion.    June  4,  1890. 

Stoneb,  (i.  W.,  Surgeon.  Oranted  leave  of  absence  for  three  days. 
June  18,  1890. 

Wasius,  EriiESE,  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon.  Granted  leave  of  absence 
for  fourteen  days.     June  6  and  10,  1800. 


White,  J.  H.,  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon.  To  proceed  to  Savannah, 
Ga.,  on  special  duty.     June  9,  1890. 

Heath,  F.  C,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Granted  leave  of  absence  for  fifty- 
eight  days.     June  10,  1890. 

Magrcder,  G.  M.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Granted  leave  of  absence  for 
twentv  days.  June  2,  1890.  Ordered  to  examination  for  promo- 
tion.    June  5,  1890. 

WoonwARn,  R.  M.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Relieved  from  duty  at  Chicago, 
111.,  to  assume  command  of  Service  at  Cairo,  111.     June  4,  1890. 

Condict,  a.  W.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Upon  expiration  of  leave  of  ab- 
sence, to  report  to  medical  officer  in  command  at  Chicago,  111.,  for 

duty.     June  4,  1890. 

Resignation. 

Heath,  F.  C,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Resignation  accepted  by  the  Presi- 
dent, to  take  effect  August  .31,  1890.     June  10,  1890. 

Society  Meetings  for  the  Coming  Week: 

Tcesday,  ./ulii  8th :  Medical  Societies  of  the  Counties  of  Chautauqua 
(annual),  Clinton  (semi-annual — Plattsburg),  Greene  (quarterly), 
Jefferson  (semi-annual — Watertown),  Madison  (annual),  Oneida  (an- 
nual— Utica),  Ontario  (annual — Canandaigua),  Schuyler  (semi-an- 
nual), Tioga  (semi-annual — Owego),  and  Waj-ne  (annual),  N.  Y. ; 
Norfolk,  Mass.,  District  Medical  Society  (Hyde  Park). 

Weonesday,  July  9th:  Tri-States  Medical  Association  (Port  Jervis, 
X.  Y.) ;  Franklin,  Mass.  (quarterly — Greenfield),  Hampshire,  Mass. 
(quarterly — Northampton),  and  Worcester,  Mass.  (Worcester),  Dis- 
trict Medical  Societies. 

Thursday,  .JuUj  10th  :  Medical  Society  of  the  County  of  Fulton  (semi- 
annual), X.  Y. 

Saturday,  .Jul)/  12th  :  Worcester,  Mass.,  North  District  Medical  So- 
ciety. 


^ttttrs  to  Ibc  ^bitor. 


NITROGLYCERIN   IN  GAS  POISONING. 

1519  John  Street,  Baltiuoke,  June  S4,  1890. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  New  York  Medical  Journal  : 

Sib  :  I  have  just  successfully  treated  another  case,  tbe  pa- 
tient being  almost  moribund,  of  poisoning  by  illuminating  gas 
with  the  subcutaneous  injection  of  nitroglycerin,  .^-g.  The 
symptoms  were  not  quite  so  threatening  as  in  the  case  I  de- 
scribed in  your  issue  of  October  26,  1889,  yet  sulticiently  so  to 
be  alarming,  and  the  result  was  fully  as  prompt  and  happy  as  in 
the  former  case. 

I  have  observed  the  report  of  three  other  saccessful  cases  by 
this  treatment,  which  is  surely  sutBcient  to  attract  the  attention 
of  medical  men  likely  to  meet  with  such  cases,  and  to  induce 
them  to  give  it  a  trial. 

The  suggestion,  made  by  Dr.  F.  X.  Dooley,  of  Washington, 
D.  C,  in  your  issue  of  February  8,  1800,  that  this  treatment 
should  be  embodied  in  our  visiting  lists,  is  an  excellent  one,  and 
should  bo  acted  on. 

In  my  paper  of  October  20,  1889,  I  stated  that  the  idea  was 
original  with  me  and  that,  to  my  knowledge,  the  remedy  had 
not  been  used  previously  for  the  treatment  of  such  cases.  Since 
the  publication  of  my  paper  Dr.  Crossland,  of  Znnesville,  Ohio, 
lias  pulili.shed  a  paper  in  which  he  states  he  made  use  of  the 
same  treatment  some  months  before  I  did.  I  do  not  wish  to 
detract  in  tbe  slightest  from  Dr.  Crossland's  merit,  hut  I  do  say 
that  the  idea  was  entirely  original  with  me  and  that  I  promptly 
published  my  success  for  the  benefit  of  my  brother  practition- 
ers, thereby  eliciting  Dr.  Crossland's  case,  which  otherwise 
would  in  nil  probability  never  have  been  given  to  the  pro- 
fession. William  C.  Ivloman,  M.  D. 


July  5,  1890.] 
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^rocccbings  of  ^otiftics. 


NEW    YORK   ACADEMY    OF   MEDICINE. 

Meeting  of  May  1,  1890. 

The  President,  Dr.  Alfred  L.  Looms,  in  the  Chair. 

This  meeting  was  devoted  to  the  discupsion  of  the  Relation  of 
Peripheral  Irritations  to  Disease,  continuing  llie  consideration 
of  the  subject  adjourned  from  the  stated  meeting  of  March  20th. 

The  Relation  of  Diseased  Conditions  in  the  Tipper  Air 
Passages  to  So-called  Nasal  Reflexes. — This  was  the  title  of 
a  paper  by  Dr.  F.  H.  Bosworth.  lie  did  not  agree  with  an 
ancient  writer  who  had  believed  that  all  diseases  came  from  the 
nasal  passages,  neither  did  he  believe  that  the  nose  was  abso- 
lutely the  direct  cause  of  a  large  number  of  diseases  which  were 
now  recorded  in  the  category  of  nasal  reflexes.  Furthermore, 
he  thought  it  was  still  an  open  question  whether  these  diseases, 
when  met  with  in  connection  with  intrana»al  disorders,  should 
properly  be  classed  as  reflexes.  It  was  certain  that  many  of  the 
alfeetions  termed  reflex  must  be  regarded  as  directly  symptom- 
atic. As  to  the  question  of  hay  fever  and  asthma,  he  did  not 
believe  that  intranasal  disease  was  the  cause  of  every  case  of 
these  two  diseases.  The  position  taken  by  the  speaker  on  this 
question,  briefly  stated,  was  as  follows:  First,  that  the  special 
morbid  lesion  which  gave  rise  to  a  paroxysm  of  perennial  asth- 
ma was  a  dilatation  of  the  blood-vessels  which  circalated  in  the 
mucoQs  membrane  lining  the  bronchial  tubes,  the  result  of  vaso- 
motor paresis.  This  vaso-motor  paresis  dift'ered  from  infliim- 
mation  in  that,  while  constituting  apparently  its  first  stage,  it 
showed  no  tendency  to  go  farther.  Muscular  spasm,  therefore, 
according  to  the  old  teaching,  played  no  part  whatever  in  pro- 
ducing an  asthmatic  attack.  Again,  there  were  two  predispos- 
ing causes  of  asthma:  First,  that  condition  of  the  general  sys- 
tem which  we  called  neurosis,  under  the  influence  of  which  an 
individual  became  hable  to  vaso-motor  disturbances  in  one  por- 
tion of  the  body  or  another.  This  the  speaker  regarded  as  a 
good  definition,  from  a  pathological  point  of  view,  of  what  was 
called  neurosis.  So  far  as  clinical  observation  taught,  the  one 
pathological  lesion  whicli  characterized  the  direct  manifestation 
of  a  neurosis  was  a  vaso-motor  paresis  in  one  portion  of  the  body 
or  another.  In  asthmatics  this  vaso-motor  paresis  involved  the 
blood-vessels  which  circulated  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
bronchial  tubes.  The  second  predisposing  cause  of  asthma  was 
a  chronic  inflammatory  process  involving  some  portion  of  the 
upper  air-tract.  In  chronic  inflamni.ation  the  prominent  feature 
was  vascular  dilatation.  The  whole  mucous  men)brane  of  the 
upper  air-tract  was  very  closely  and  intimately  related.  A  hy- 
perasmiaof  the  blood-vessels  of  the  nose  showed  a  marked  tend- 
ency to  be  followed  by  a  similar  condition  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  bronchial  tubes.  This  was  necessarily  a  corollary 
of  wliat  was  now  recognized  as  the  great  respiratory  function 
of  the  nasal  passages,  by  whicli  the  temperature  and  moisture 
of  the  inspired  air  were  nicely  regulated  and  adjusted  before  its 
entrance  into  the  bronchial  tubes.  Asthma,  as  before  remarked, 
was  not  in  all  cases  caused  by  an  intranasal  condition,  but  an 
intranasal  morbid  condition  played  an  exceedingly  important 
part  in  its  development.  In  the  author's  original  paper — Asth- 
ma, with  an  Analysis  of  Eighty  Cases — forty  six  were  reported 
as  cured  and  twenty-six  improved,  the  treatment  being  largely 
intranasal.  Now,  if  out  of  eighty  cases  forty-six  could  be  cured 
and  twenty-six  improved  by  the  local  treatment  of  the  nose, 
there  could  bo  no  question  that  we  had  establi-<lied  the  fact  that 
a  very  large  majority  of  cases,  if  not  all,  were  dependent  upon 
an  intranasal  lesion,  and  by  this  dependence  ho  did  not  mean 


cause,  but  that  the  two  affections  were  so  closely  related  that 
the  asthma  could  be  very  materially  affected  and  controlled  by 
medication  to  the  nose.  As  regarded  hfty  fever,  this  was  con- 
sidered as  practically  one  and  the  same  disease  with  asthma,  and 
was  to  be  treated  in  the  same  way.  In  regard  to  certain  nerv- 
ous diseases,  such  as  epilepsy,  he  had  seen  nothing  in  his  own 
practice  which  warranted  the  belief  that  that  disease  should  be 
looked  upon  as  a  nasal  reflex.  He  believed  tliat  an  intranasal 
condition  was  capable  of  proving  a  marked  source  of  irritation 
in  any  of  the  nervous  affections,  the  removal  of  which  would 
modify  the  symptoms,  but  that  epilepsy  had  ever  been  cured  by 
intranasal  treatment  was,  he  thought,  open  to  very  serious 
ipiestion.  Of  chorea,  he  had  only  known  of  three  cases  which 
had  been  sutiiciently  long  under  treatment  to  warrant  the  state- 
ment that  they  had  been  permanently  relieved  by  intranasal 
treatment.  He  did  not  want  to  be  understood  as  saying  that 
there  was  any  connection,  reflex  or  otherwise,  between  chorea 
and  disease  of  the  upper  air  passages.  The  good  results  in  these 
cases  could  he  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  removal  of  the 
morbid  conditions  in  the  air  passages  of  young  patients  was 
often  followed  by  marked  improvement  in  the  general  health. 

Reflex  Chorea.— Dr.  A.  Jacobi,  in  the  course  of  his  remarks 
on  the  relation  of  this  trouble  to  peripheral  irritations,  thought 
that  quite  a  large  number  of  cases  of  chorea  minor  were  due  to 
cerebral  lesions,  and  had  more  or  less  pronounced  forms  of  epi- 
lepsy complicating  them.  Other  cases  might  result  from  apo- 
plexy, tumors,  cysts  of  the  brain,  diseased  cerebral  arteries,  in- 
flammatory conditions  of  the  spinal  cord,  sclerosis,  embolisms, 
and  so  on.  Then  blood  diseases — such  as  rheumatism,  ansemia, 
nerve  inflammations,  disorders  of  digestion  or  the  sexual  appa- 
ratus, fissures  of  the  anus,  or  cicatricial  contractions — might  be 
looked  upon  as  entering  into  the  causation  of  chorea  minor.  It 
waspossible  that  cases  following  pericarditis  were  brought  about 
through  reflex  action.  Others  might  be  due  to  nasal  irritation. 
Many  children  developed  a  train  of  slight  symptoms  which  were 
put  down  simply  as  had  habits  and  for  which  they  got  punislied 
until  the  persistency  and  aggravation  of  the  symptoms  led  to  a 
proper  diagnosis.  Some  of  these  patients  would  be  found  to  be 
suffering  from  a  nasal  catarrh.  Many  of  these  got  better  in 
warm  weather  and  worse  in  winter.  Looking  carefully  at  such 
children,  it  would  be  seen  that  there  existed  a  number  of  symp- 
toms common  to  each  case,  such  as  nasal  catarrh  with  thicken- 
ing of  the  mucous  membrane  and  a  discharge.  The  glands  around 
the  neck  were  swollen,  particularly  tho.se  near  the  angle  of  the 
jaw.  One  or  both  nostrils  would  be  found  impervious,  and  some 
ozsena  might  be  noticeable.  There  was  generally  more  or  lets 
pharyngeal  catarrh,  with  reddened  mucous  membrane,  the  hy- 
pertrophled  tonsils  showing  a  number  of  follicular  cavities,  in- 
terspersed with  small  white  dots  formed  by  the  dried- up  exuda- 
tion of  muco-pus.  These  symi)toms  were  pretty  constant  in 
wh.at  he  would  term  local  chorea.  He  had  seen  many  cases  in 
which  the  head  and  shoulders  would  be  thrown  about  in  choreic 
spasms  and  in  which  the  condition  resulted  directly  from  irri- 
tation of  the  nose  or  trigeminal  nerve.  Many  of  these  cases 
were  very  unyielding  except  a  correct  diagnosis  was  made. 
Medicinal  treatment  did  not  avail,  and  no  headway  was  made 
toward  a  cure  unless  the  nasal  irritation  was  removed.  The 
convulsive  processes  usually  began  in  the  right  hand,  extended 
to  the  left,  and  then  all  over  the  body.  Ho  was  in  the  h.abit  of 
treating  his  cases  mildly.  The  actnal  cautery  might  be  used, 
but  many  patients  got  well  if  the  parts  were  kept  clean.  A 
weak  salt  water  wash  with  a  small  portion  of  alum,  used  every 
day,  would  do  better  than  more  vigorous  treatment.  In  a  num- 
ber of  cases  ho  had  begun  by  resection  of  the  tonsils,  and  where 
hypertrophy  existed  a  cure  could  not  be  effected  nnless  this  was 
done. 
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The  Relation  of  Peripheral  Irritation  to  Diseases  of  the 

Womb  and  its  Appendages. — Dr.  Charles  C.  Lee  read  a  pa- 
per with  this  title,  lie-  said  that  in  no  part  of  the  bodj  was  the 
relation  of  existing  disease  and  peripheral  irritation  more  fre- 
qaent  and  complex  than  in  the  womb  and  its  appendages,  hence 
he  bad  found  the  subject  delegated  to  him  no  easy  task.  This 
condition  naturally  resulted  from  the  greater  sensitiveness  of 
the  nervous  system  of  women  than  that  of  men,  and  the  extreme 
potency  of  the  uterus  as  a  factor  in  the  production  of  reflex  ir- 
ritation in  other  organs.  The  speaker  called  attention  to  a  few 
of  the  well-marked  nenroses,  or,  if  the  term  was  preferable,  the 
hystero-neuroses,  which  he  thought  would  best  illustrate  the 
subject.  Omitting  chorea,  of  which  many  cases  were  recorded 
as  intimately  dependent  upon  uterine  and  ovarian  disease,  the 
speaker  said  that  the  most  frequent  illustrations  of  peripheral 
irritation  resulting  from  intropelvic  disease  in  women  were  (a) 
disturbances  of  surface  temperature  ;  (b)  neuralgias,  .such  as 
spinal  irritation,  spinal  ache,  sciatica,  and  migraine  :  (c)  special 
forms  of  headache,  such  as  pressure  on  the  vertex  while  the  rest 
of  the  head  was  unaffected  ;  {d)  neuroses  of  the  gastrointestinal 
canal,  including  the  familiar  example  of  the  persistent  vomiting 
of  early  i>regnancy  ;  (e)  neurotic  conditions  of  the  breast,  some- 
times of  the  most  aggravated  character  ;  (/)  genito-retlex  irri- 
tation of  the  respiratory  tract,  producing  not  only  occasional 
dyspna'a,  but  unmistakable  attacks  of  asthma ;  {g)  hysterical 
affections  of  the  joints  and  of  the  organs  of  special  sense.  The 
speaker  did  not  attempt  any  minute  subdivision  or  illustration 
of  these  general  groups,  Ijut  adverted  to  only  two  points  of  prac- 
tical importance  :  First,  it  was  futile  to  treat  these  evidences  of 
peripheral  irritation  as  diseases.  Like  all  neuroses,  they  were 
symptomatic  only  of  som&  more  deeply  seated  disease  elsewhere, 
and  only  by  combining  the  appropriate  local  treatment  of  that 
withimprovement  of  the  patient's  general  health  could  we  hope 
to  achieve  success.  Secondly,  it  was  a  striking  clinical  fact  that 
mal-conditions  of  the  uterus  exercised  far  more  influence  in 
these  directions  than  disease  of  the  tubes  or  ovaries.  Undoubt- 
edly we  often  found  an  oophoritis,  or  tlie  evidence  of  cystic  or 
sclerotic  degeneration  of  the  ovaries,  in  these  cases.  And  in 
like  association  we  also  found  the  various  forms  of  salpingitis. 
But  however  thoroughly  tliese  were  treated,  the  neurotic  com- 
plication would  almost  surely  persist  until  the  accompanying 
disease  of  the  womb  had  disappeared.  Whatever  diseased  con- 
dition of  the  uterus  existed,  this  would  have  to  be  remedied  be- 
fore the  patient  could  be  cured.  As  had  been  previously  stated, 
in  neurotic  conditions  ablation  of  the  uterine  appendages  was 
not  only  commonly  useless,  but  often  left  the  patient  worse  than 
she  was  before.  That  the  appendages  should  be  removed  if  in- 
tractable disease  of  their  structure  was  unquestionable,  to  as- 
sume any  other  ground  would  be  absurd.  But,  short  of  those 
conditions,  they  should  be  left  where  nature  placed  them,  and, 
even  when  removed,  in  the  treatment  of  such  conditions  as  were 
now  under  consideration  the  accompanying  uterine  disease  must 
receive  the  nmst  anxious  care. 

The  Relation  of  Peripheral  Irritation  to  Disease,  con- 
sidered from  a  Therapeutic  Standpoint.  —  Dr.  Simon  Ba- 
Ki  ijii  read  a  paper  on  this  subject.  He  thought  the  most  im- 
portant element  in  the  discussion  of  the  above  question  was  the 
inflaence  of  its  deci.'iion  upon  our  tluM'apeutic  procedures. 
Whether  peripheral  irritations  were  a>tiologiral  factors  by  rea- 
son of  symjiathetic  etl'ect,  as  was  formerly  taught,  or,  as  a  more 
refined  pathology  and  more  scientific  inquiry  into  pathological 
processes  claimed  to  have  been  ascertained,  it  was  due  to  reflex 
Agencies,  acting  through  the  spinal  cord,  the  chief  aim  of  thera- 
peutic endeavor  must  bo  at  the  point  of  irritation.  He  consid- 
ered it  just  as  important  to  adopt  local  treatment,  whether  the 
peripheral  irritation  produced   symptoms  through  mechanical 


or  reflex  channels,  but  that  it  was  always  well  to  distinguish 
those  conditions.  The  speaker  related  the  history  of  a  cure  of 
true  epilepsy,  which  verified  the  foregoing  statement  in  regard 
to  treatment:  A.  K.,  aged  sixteen,  a  robust  boy,  bad  been  suf- 
fering from  distinct  attacks  of  grand  mal  since  the  summer  of 
1884.  The  exhibition  of  bromides  had  resulted  in  the  absence 
of  attacks  for  over  a  year,  but  finally  they  returned  with  greater 
frequency  despite  the  increased  quantities  of  bromide  adminis- 
tered. It  had  occurred  to  the  speaker  that  an  enchondroma  on 
the  left  side  of  the  anterior  portion  of  the  septum,  which  filled 
the  entire  fossa  in  front,  projecting  the  ala  far  beyond  its  nor- 
mal Hue,  might  be  a  peripheral  irritant  bearing  setiological  rela- 
tion to  the  epilepsy.  After  failure  with  the  galvauo-cautery, 
the  growth  was  removed  with  a  Bosworth  saw.  The  bromides 
were  continued  until  September,  1889,  the  patient  not  having 
had  an  attack  since  a  week  after  the  operation,  which  was  in 
April  of  1886.  The  bromides  had  been  discontinued  for  the 
past  seven  months  with  no  return  of  the  attacks;  this  immunity 
for  over  four  years  could  most  probably  be  regarded  as  recov- 
ery from  the  disease.  Similar  cases  were  on  record  in  recent 
literature.  A  disease  like  epilepsy,  in  the  presence  of  which 
one  stood  almost  helpless,  demanded  the  most  careful  search 
for  possible  etiological  factors.  If  irritation  of  the  probe  in 
the  nose  produced  the  paroxism  of  migraine,  asthma,  or  neu- 
ralgia, we  had  evidence  that  could  be  obtained  in  no  other 
organ,  and,  in  addition,  if  we  succeeded  in  removing  attacks, 
either  artificially  or  spontaneously  produced,  by  complete  co- 
caine anffisthesia  of  the  sensitive  areas,  the  etiological  connec- 
tions were  demonstrated  beyond  a  doubt  and  the  line  of  treat- 
ment clearly  mapped  out.  It  therefore  became  a  duty  to  search 
for  abnormal  conditions  in  all  those  functional  nervous  disturb- 
ances which  had  been  reported  as  possibly  connected  with  nasal 
irritation.  In  other  organs  the  ditEculty  of  discovering  points 
of  irritation  was  not  so  marked,  because  interference  with  their 
function  became  more  or  less  burdensome  and  called  for  reme- 
dy in  a  large  proportion  of  cases.  The  eye.  for  instance,  did 
not  brook  infringement  upon  its  normal  condition  without  pro- 
test— a  protest  which  might  or  might' not  be  heeded  according 
to  the  intelligence  of  the  patient  and  his  capacity  for  resisting 
encroachments  upon  normal  functions.  The  speaker  himself 
had  been  cured  of  weekly  attacks  of  migraine  by  having  his 
error  of  refr.iction,  unequal  myopic  astigmatism,  corrected.  If 
we  did  not  succeed  in  relieving  patients  of  the  functional  nerv- 
ous diseases  for  which  the  ophthalmic  examination  was  advised, 
we  at  least  might  be  content  that  no  damage  had  been  inflicted  by 
the  correction  of  any  error  of  refiaction  that  might  have  caused 
distress  from  eye  strain.  From  a  therapeutic  standpoint  the  eye, 
as  a  source  of  peripheral  irritation,  demanded  as  careful  and 
painstaking  investigation  as  did  the  nose.  Fortunately,  we  had 
in  these  organs  means  of  ascertaining  positively  the  existence  of 
points  of  peripheral  irritation  and  of  remedying  them  harmless- 
ly. The  existence  of  )ieripheral  irritation  in  the  utero-ovarian 
system  had  long  been  a  vexed  ipiestion.  While  the  speaker  was 
convinced  that  a  lacerated  cervix  was  frecjuently  an  etiological 
factor  of  pronoimced  type,  and  while  he  advised  removal  of  the 
local  pathological  conditions  connected  with  the  latter  as  a  »ine 
qua  non  to  the  improvement  of  the  health  of  many  suffering 
women,  he  was  also  convinced  that  these  lesions  rarely,  if  ever, 
gave  rise  to  the  functional  nervims  troubles  that  had  been  at- 
tributed to  theni.  The  latter  might  almost  invariably  be  traced 
to  conditions  of  general  ill-health  and  anemia,  resulting  from 
the  local  processes,  which  gave  rise  to  muco-purulent  dis- 
charges, to  infection  from  raw  surfaces  on  the  cervix,  and  to  in- 
terference by  pain  with  comfortable  locomotion,  rather  than  to 
the  |iressure  of  cicatricial  plugs.  The  speaker  had  searched  the 
literature  on   the  subject  industriously  for  the  clinical  proof 
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that  the  removal  of  the  uterine  appendages  had  been  instru- 
mental in  relieving  pronounced  functional  nervous  diseases,  and 
he  was  convinced  that  the  ablation  of  diseased  ovaries  and 
tubes  did  contribute  to  the  improvement  of  health  in  a  certain 
proportion  of  cases.  But  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  the  be- 
lief that  the  removal  of  tbose  organs  not  presenting  palpable 
and  well-defined  pathological  changes  was  ever  called  for. 
Serious  psychoses  might  be  traced  to  peripheral  irritation  result- 
ing from  wounds  of  the  head,  some  of  which  had  been  cured  by 
excision  of  the  scars.  The  relation  of  peripLeral  irritation  ex- 
isting in  the  gastro-intestinal  tract  to  diseases  elsewhere  was 
well  known.  The  speaker  summed  up  his  views  og  the  thera- 
peutic relation  of  peripheral  irritation  to  disease  as  follows : 
First,  that  the  existence  of  peripheral  irritation  as  an  setio- 
logical  factor  was  well  established.  Secondly,  that  there  need  be 
no  conjecture  in  the  search  for  such  causes  of  functional  nerv- 
ous diseases  in  many  cases,  because  we  had  means  in  at  least  the 
more  recently  discovered  sources,  the  eye  and  nose,  of  detect- 
ing and  testing  their  existence.  Thirdly,  all  harmless  methods 
of  treatment  should  be  exhausted  before  mutilating  procedures 
were  adopted.  Fourtlily,  that  whenever  there  was  a  donbt,  the 
local  condition  should  receive  the  benefit  of  that  doubt,  and 
treatment  should  be  directed  to  the  improvement  of  the  general 
health. 

Dr.  Jacobi  said  that,  while  he  had  emphasized  his  belief 
that  there  could  exist  eases  of  very  intense  chorea  minor  due 
to  nasal  reflexes,  it  was  of  course  important  to  be  very  careful 
in  making  the  diagnosis.  There  was  nothing  easier  than  to  be 
mistaken  in  serious  cases.  They  were  imbued  with  the  notion 
that  reflex  irritation  meant  a  great  deal.  He  liad  his  grave 
doubts  as  to  the  influence  of  peripheral  irritation  in  producing 
any  central  disease.  It  had  been  customary  with  many  of  them 
— and  they  had  been  led,  too,  by  illustrious  men — to  believe  that 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  sexual  irritation  in  phimosis,  and  that 
to  this  condition  might  be  traced  many  cases  of  paralysis  in 
infants  and  older  children.  He  had  never  seen  such  a  ease. 
He  had  given  the  subject  generally  nearly  twenty-one  years  of 
attention,  and  he  was  now  sure  that  he  never  should  see  such  a 
case.  They  had  heard  of  brain  disease  following  or  being  pro- 
duced by  genital  irritation.  If  a  patient  suffered  from  toothache 
or  some  severe  peripheral  neuralgia,  such  symptoms  miglit  be 
really  the  local  or  reflex  irritation  marking  the  commencement 
of  some  central  disease  which,  when  it  made  its  appearance,  was 
often  considered  the  cause  of  the  neuralgic  manifestations. 
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Meeting  of  April  10,  1890. 
Dr.  L.  Emmett  IIoi.t  in  the  Chair. 

A  Case  of  Cerebro-spinal  Meningitis.— Dr.  .1.  Lewis  S^tIT^ 
presented  an  infant  whose  sviiiptoms  he  described  in  detail  and 
from  which  he  had  inferred  that  it  had  sutl'ered  from  cerebro- 
spinal meningitis. 

Dr.  A.  Jacobi  thought  that  the  case  had  been  one  rather  of 
some  form  of  common  meningitis.  He  also  thought  that  there 
existed  considerable  of  the  rhachitic  element  in  the  baby.  There 
were  some  spots  over  the  occipital  bone  which  were  still  soft. 
There  was  a  very  perceptible  pulse  over  the  large  fontanels 
which  negatived  the  idea  of  existing  inflatjiniMtory  fluid.  He 
should  be  di8[)osed  to  place  such  a  patient  on  antirrhachitic  treat- 
ment, give  more  animal  diet,  and  certainly  give  phosphorus,  say 
fjj  grain  three  times  a  day.  Under  such  treatment  he  should 
expect  to  see  a  decided  improvement  in  the  child  within  four 
or  six  weeks. 


Mulberry  Stone  in  a  Young  Child;  No  Symptoms.— 

Dr.  Hance  presented  a  calculus  which  he  had  removed  from  a 
girl  twenty  months  of  age  who  had  died  from  pulmonary  tu- 
berculosis and  whooping-cough.  During  life  the  presence  of 
the  stone  had  not  been  indicated  by  any  symptoms,  and  was 
only  found  accidentally  in  making  post-mortem  section.  It  was 
a  question  whether  the  accretion  was  congenital.  There  were 
no  signs  of  pyelitis. 

Dr.  A.  .Jacobi  said  the  stone  was  of  the  mulberry  variety 
and  consisted  of  oxalate  of  lime.     It  was  somewhat  rare. 

Congenital  Malformation  of  the  Fingers.— Dr.  Walter 
L.  Carr  narrated  the  history  and  presented  photographs  of  a 
case  of  congenital  deformity  of  the  fingers  of  both  hands  in  a 
girl  of  two  years  of  age.  The  mother  had  stated  that  the  child 
was  born  with  the  membranes  wrapped  around  the  hands,  and 
that  when  cut  away  the  fingers  were  found  to  be  marked.  The 
deformed  fingers  were  peculiar  in  the  numbers  of  annular  con- 
strictions. The  index  and  third  fingers  of  the  left  hand  and  the 
middle  finger  of  the  right  hand  showed  this  marking.  On  the 
right  hand  the  index  and  third  fingers  were  only  the  stumps  of 
the  intra-uterine  amputations.  The  middle  finger  of  the  left 
hand  was  deformed  in  the  s^arae  way  and  coustrieted  near  its 
extremity.     The  thumbs  and  little  fingers  were  not  m.alformed. 
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The  child  was  very  active  and  ran  around,  taking  hold  of  every- 
thing in  the  room.  Her  grasp  was  firm  and  the  condition  of 
her  hands  did  not  interfere  with  her  play.  Later  in  life  the 
deformity  might  prevent  her  from  doing  such  work  as  sewing, 
though  with  training  she  might  overcome  the  difticulty  of  hold- 
ing the  needle.  If  she  used  her  left  hand  she  might  have  no 
trouble  nt  all,  as  the  index  finiicr  was  strong. 

Empyema  complicated  with  Pulmonary  (Edema.— I  >r. 
F.  Huber  rend  a  ]iapcr  with  this  title.     (To  be  iniblisliod. ) 

Impacted  Urethral  Calculus  in  a  Boy  of  Three  Years 
of  Age. —  A  paper  with  this  title  was  read  by  Dr.  F.  M.  Cran- 
dall.     (To  be  ]juhlislicd,) 

Two  Fatal  Cases  of  Acute  Primary  Pneumonia  in  In- 
fants, without  Fever. — The  Chairman  read  a  paper  with  this 
title.     (To  be  pulilished.) 

Dr.  A.  Jacobi  asked  to  what  cause  the  chairman  attributed 
the  low  temperature. 

The  Chairman  replied  :  In  the  first  case,  to  the  intensity  of 
the  process,  associated,  as  it  was,  with  the  gangrenous  condition 
in  the  lung.  As  to  the  cause  in  the  second  case,  he  had  no  ex- 
planations to  oft'er.  It  had  struck  him  as  interesting  to  see  two 
children  die  of  pneumonia  within  a  week  of  each  other  with 
none  of  the  ordinary  symptomsof  thedisease.  Might  not  these 
cases  have  been  of  long  standing?  He  had,  during  the  past 
two  weeks,  seen  several  cases  where  babies  had  been  brought 
in  without  very  high  temperature,  and  yet  the  autopsies  bad 
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shown  quite  extensive  infiltration,  in  one  instance  involving  the 
whole  of  both  lower  lobes. 

Dr.  Jacohi  said  there  were  three  classes  of  piieiiinoiiia  in 
which  very  high  temperatures  need  not  be  expected:  1.  That 
of  old  age.  2.  The  pneumonia  of  infants.  3.  Pnennionia  oc- 
curring in  infants  who  had  had  other  diseases  by  which  they 
were  reduced. 

The  Use  of  Spirits  and  Malted  Drinks  in  Nursing 
Women. — Dr.  Jacobi  opened  a  discussion  on  this  subject.  lie 
thought  the  ([uestion  intimately  connected  with  that  of  diet 
generally,  as  to  whether  it  was  possible  for  foreign  substances 
in  the  blood  to  get  into  the  secretions  of  the  mammae,  and  from 
there  into  the  digestive  organs  of  the  baby.  The  speaker  then 
dealt  at  length  with  tlie  whole  subject  of  the  chemical  and 
physiological  experiments  on  milk  secretion.  He  pointed  out 
that  the  character  and  quality  of  the  breast  secretions  of  the 
mother  were  subject  by  many  causes  to  continual  variation. 
Ks  long  as  the  milk  was  a  real  secretion  there  was  but  little 
danger  that  any  deleterious  matter  which  might  be  floating  in 
the  blood  would  get  admixed  with  the  mammary  secretion,  but 
as  soon  as  the  woman  became  anreraic  or  got  below  par  the 
secretion  would  no  longer  be  simply  milk,  but  part  of  it  would 
be  serum  and  other  material  foreign  to  its  normal  composition. 
Whatever  floated  in  the  serum  would  find  its  way  into  the 
maraniie  and  into  the  baby.  This  could  be  seen  when  we  com- 
pared colostrum  with  milk.  Conditions  of  the  raotljer's  milk, 
which  in  the  later  months  of  the  child's  nursing  life  would  be 
absolutely  devoid  of  danger,  might,  immediately  after  hirth  and 
while  the  milk  still  contained  colostrum,  produce  much  mis- 
chief. 

Discussing  then  the  subject  of  alcohol,  the  speaker  said  that 
the  difficulty  at  once  presented  itself  as  to  the  woman's  exact 
condition.  Some  women  could  take  a  certain  quantity  of  spirits, 
while  a  feeble  person  taking  the  same  quantity  might  produce 
results  deleterious  to  the  baby.  It  had  been  stated  that  the 
nursing  woman  must  not  have  spirits,  but  that  she  must  have 
beer.  Most  of  those  who  insisted  upon  this  point  were  the  nurses 
themselves.  Blood  saturated  with  alcohol  could  not  be  good 
nutriment  for  the  fo-tus,  and  the  same  was  true  of  tlie  baby; 
and  supposing  the  milk  secreted  to  be,  from  any  disturbance  in 
the  health  of  the  mother,  partly  serum,  then  alcohol  taken  by 
her  would  certainly  be  found  in  the  mother's  milk.  It  might 
be  true  that  this  could  only  be  urged  in  the  case  of  those  who 
were  habitual  drunkards,  hut  he  saw  in  the  best  families  wet- 
nurses  who  would  get  drunk,  and  who  would  in  that  way  be 
certainly  likely  to  injure  the  baby.  It  had  been  stated,  among 
other  things,  that  alcohol  increased  the  quantity  of  milk  se- 
creted. This  had  been  also  dei}ied.  There  was  only  one  retne- 
dy  whicli,  in  the  speaker's  knowledae,  would  influence  the  se- 
cretion of  milk  and  cause  its  increase,  and  that  was  salicylate 
of  sodium.  Alcohol,  when  taken,  acted  as  the  carbohydrates 
generally  did.  It  had  a  certain  amount  of  nutritive  action,  but 
when  given  in  larger  quantities  it  was  not  utilized  in  the  milk 
production.  This  di.sposed,  in  the  S|)eaker's  mind,  of  any  idea 
of  the  necessity  of  giving  malt  liquors  or  spirits.  There  might, 
however,  exist  a  necessity  for  its  use  on  general  medical  jirin- 
ciples.  When  stimulation  was  required,  wine  or  beer  might  be 
indicated.  The  most  that  could  be  urged  in  favor  of  its  general 
use  was  that  a  small  quantity,  if  regularly  given,  would  not  be 
harmful.  If  it  was  expected  that  the  hops  in  beer  would  act  as 
a  stomachic,  it  might  be  given  with  two  or  three  of  the  meals. 
Whatever  the  carbohydrates  in  alcoholic  drinks  could  do  might 
be  done  equally  well  by  carbohydrates  administered  in  some 
other  form.  Whatever  beer  could  do  might  be  done  just  as 
well  by  milk  and  farinaceous  foods,  both  supplying  the  large 
amount  of  albumin  necessary.    A  woman  who  was  not  nursing, 


required  ninety  grammes  of  albumin  daily,  and  one  who  nursed 
one  hundred  and  sixty  grammes.  A  greater  amount  of  milk 
and  farinaceous  food  in  the  woman's  diet  would  supply  this 
extra  seventy  or  eighty  grammes.  He  should  prefer  those  foods 
which  contained  a  large  amount  of  albuminoids,  such  as  oat- 
meal and  barley. 

Dr.  E.  L.  Partridge  said  it  seemed  to  him  that  benefit  did 
arise,  or  at  least  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  milk  might  be 
obtained,  from  the  use  of  alcohol  and  malted  liquors  given  in 
certain  ways.  Many  nursing  women  were  below  par  and  were 
probably  benefited.  This  fact  might  account  in  a  great  measure 
for  their  empirical  use.  High-pressure  nursing  by  the  use  of 
stimulants  was  extremely  undesirable,  and  would,  he  believed, 
determine  functional  disorders  of  the  heart  or  pelvic  organs, 
and  l)ring  about  injury  to  the  child.  In  cases  where  this  high- 
pressure  nursing  had  to  be  resorted  to,  it  was  better  to  make 
use  of  artificial  feeding  instead,  for  this,  properly  conducted, 
would  be  more  beneficial  at  least  to  the  child.  As  to  any  mis- 
chievous influences  on  the  child  from  the  moderate  use  of  stimu- 
lants in  the  mother,  he  had  been  unable  to  trace  such  in  his  ex- 
perience. 

Dr.  A.  Skibert  said  that  it  seemed  to  him  that  in  consider- 
ing this  question  it  was  well  to  bear  in  mind  not  only  the  im- 
mediate effects  of  the  alcohol  on  the  mother  and  child,  but  also 
the  bacteria  which  formed  in  some  of  the  alcoholic  beverages, 
especially  beer,  taken  by  the  mother,  and  which  he  believed 
entered  the  milk  and  then  the  stomach  of  the  infant,  causing 
intestinal  and  other  troubles. 

Dr.  E.  H.  Grandix  said  his  personal  experience  would  lead 
him  to  disagree  with  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  who  had  last 
spoken.  He  had  never  been  able  to  trace  any  injury  to  the 
nurse  or  child  from  allowing  the  former  a  judicious  quantity  of 
malt  liquors.  As  regarded  the  neces>ity  for  the  use  of  alcohols, 
he  should  venture  to  dissent  from  the  opinion  of  I>r.  Jacobi.  He 
had  found  that  these  anferaic  women  who  possessed  but  little 
true  glandular  tissue  in  the  mammse,  and  made  such  poor 
nurses,  could  be  made  to  give  good  milk  in  fair  quantity  by  the 
judicious  administration  of  malted  liquors  in  the  form  of  ale, 
porter,  or  stout.  The  women  who  possessed  good  breasts  and 
plenty  of  milk  and  who  could  be  taught  to  nurse  their  babies  at 
regular  intervals,  he  had  not  found  in  need  of  malt  or  alcohol. 
Those  who  were  too  feeble  to  nurse  without  stimulants  he  al- 
lowed to  have  it,  and  with  direct  benefit  rather  than  injury  to 
the  child,  their  use  not  only  increasing  the  quantity  but  the 
quality  of  the  milk  given.  He  had  never  seen  a  single  instance 
where  ho  could  trace  any  gastro-intestinal  disturbance  to  the 
use,  in  moderation,  of  malt  liquors. 

Dr.  Jacobi  said  it  appeared  to  him  that  the  opinions  of  all 
the  gentlemen  who  had  spoken  were  about  the  same.  They 
all  agreed  that  liquors  were  imnecossary  and  mostly  injurious, 
or  that  they  ought  to  be  used,  if  at  all,  for  stomachic  or  tonic 
purposes.  If  medical  men  in  general  practice  were  guided  by 
such  opinions,  they  would  be  pretty  sure  to  do  what  was  right 
for  the  woman. 
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as  food  to  he  important ;  it  concerns,  lie  thinks,  both  physiology  and 
pathology,  as  far  as  it  relates  to  the  pathogenesis  of  diabetes. 

With  reference  to  the  absorption  of  glucose,  the  works  of  Funke, 
von  Becker,  Smith,  Meade,  Aurep,  and  Tappeiner  are  mentioned,  with 
the  objection,  however,  that  the  animals  experimented  upon  by  these 
authors  were  under  special  or  artificial  conditions,  and  that  in  general 
their  works  show  only  that  glucose  is  absorbed  in  the  gastrointestinal 
tract,  without  specifying  the  quantity  and  limits  of  absorption,  especial- 
ly in  the  normal  state  of  the  system. 

On  the  ground  of  his  experiments,  M.  Albertoni  thinks  it  is  incorrect 
to  admit  that  the  absorption  is  regulated  Ijy  the  physical  laws  of  density 
of  liquids.  The  object  of  his  work  is  to  determine  the  rapidity  and  in- 
tensity of  absorption  of  glucose  solutions  of  different  degrees  of  con- 
centration introduced  into  the  gastro-intestinal  tract  under  normal  con- 
ditions. 

The  author  experimented  on  dogs  which  were  deprived  of  food  for 
twenty-four  hours.  The  amount  of  sugar  in  the  solution  ingested  or  in- 
jected, and  the  time  that  it  remained  in  the  gastro-intestinal  tract,  hav- 
ing been  known,  he  was  enabled  to  judge  of  the  amount  of  sugars  ab- 
sorbed for  a  given  time  by  collecting  the  remaining  liquids  in  the  same 
tract  after  sacrificing  the  animal  and  testing  the  liquid,  previously  puri- 
fied, by  means  of  different  chemical  methods. 

An  elaborate  table  of  experiments  is  given,  and  the  author  concludes 
that  the  rapidity  and  intensity  of  the  absorption  of  glucose  are  consider- 
ably greater  than  they  have  been  supposed  to  be.  According  to  the 
table,  the  absorption  of  glucose  in  an  hour  amounts  to  from  sixty  to 
sixty-five  grammes,  and  during  the  subsequent  hours  the  quantity  ab- 
sorbed diminishes  ;  the  explanation  of  this  is,  as  alleged,  that,  the  organ- 
ism being  saturated  with  glucose  to  a  given  point,  its  absorbing  property 
for  the  glucose  diminishes. 

The  statement  as  regards  absorption  is  true  of  glucose  solutions  of 
less  as  well  as  of  greater  density  than  that  of  the  blood,  the  fact  being 
more  conspicuous,  however,  in  the  former  case.  The  sugar  solutiou  re- 
maining in  the  stomach  unabsorbed  diminishes  always  in  density,  which 
may  become  inferior  to  that  of  the  blood,  liut  is  superior  to  that  of  the 
plasma. 

The  glucose  disappears  from  the  stomach  independently  of  the 
quantity  of  water  in  which  it  is  dissolved,  and  disappears  in  greater 
quantity  than  the  water  that  holds  it  in  solution,  without  respect  to 
whether  the  solution  is  of  less  or  greater  density  than  the  water. 

It  is  probable.  Professor  Albertoni  thinks,  that  the  absorption  is  ac- 
complished in  the  stomach  itself ;  it  always  contains  the  unabsorbeii 
mass  of  liquid.  He  seeks  confirmation  of  the  .statement  in  one  of  the 
experiments  in  which  the  vagi  were  cut  through  ;  because  of  the  in- 
duced pyloric  insufficiency,  the  intestine  contained  much  more  liquid 
and  glucose  than  in  any  other  experiment. 

The  effect  of  sugars  on  the  circulation  is  under  consideration  in  the 
second  part  of  the  work,  and  this  is  stated  to  be  the  first  work  on  the 
subject. 

A.  Action  on  the  Blood-preMure. — The  author  published  his  first 
work  concerning  the  question  some  years  ago,  in  which  he  endeavored 
to  show  that  saccharose  and  glucose  injected  into  the  blood  in  moderate 
doses  augmented  the  blood-pressure,  and  that  this  was  manifested  in- 
stantly, lasting  as  long  as  the  blood  contained  an  excess  of  sugar.  The 
degree  of  augmentation  of  blood-pressure  is  not  in  relation  with  the 
quantity  injected,  but  its  duration  is,  for  the  organism  needs  a  longer 
time  to  eliminate  the  excess  of  sugar. 

It  is  known  now,  the  author  alleges,  that  maltose  is  formed  at  the 
same  time  with  the  glucose,  and,  having  used  pure  maltose  in  his  ex- 
periments, he  found  this  substance  to  act  like  glucose  and  saccharose. 

The  results  of  the  experiments  are  given  in  a  table  which  shows  the 
decided  augmentation  of  blood-pressure,  the  mechanism  of  which  is  ex- 
plained as  follows  : 

1.  The  augmentation  of  blood-pressure  is  brought  about  neither  by 
the  influence  of  the  vaso-motor  centers  nor  by  the  action  on  the  capil- 
laries themselves  ;  the  vessels  dilate  relatively  after  injection  of  glu- 
cose, and  the  lilood-pressure  augments  whether  a  section  is  made  of  the 
cord  beneath  the  calamus  or  of  the  cord  and  the  vagi. 

2.  The  augmentation  of  pressure  is  not  dependent  upon  paralysis  of 
the  vagi,  since  it  remains  the  same  after  section  of  these  nerves,  and. 


in  case  of  the  pressure  being  augmented  by  glucose  injections,  the 
pressure  increases  progressively  after  the  section  of  the  nerves. 

The  heart  is  tlie  oi-gan  that  shares  in  this  augmentation  of  blood- 
pressure  ;  the  increased  frequency  of  the  heart-beats  is  not  the  essential 
factor  necessary  to  accomplish  this,  for  in  dogs  whose  vagi  are  cut  the 
pressure  increases  after  injection  of  glucose  without  the  pulse  becom- 
ing more  frequent.  It  is  the  increased  systolic  excursion  that  main- 
tains the  elevation  of  pressure.  This  fact  was  evident  from  experiments 
on  frogs  whose  heart-beats  were  obtained  by  Marey's  apparatus.  A 
few  drops  of  a  one-per-cent.  glucose  solution  were  poured  on  the  cardiac 
muscle,  and  the  elevation  of  blood-pressure  was  most  conspicuous.  The 
reasoning  does  not  hold  good  if  the  increased  pressure  is  explained 
by  the  presence  of  an  additional  amount  of  liquid  in  the  shape  of  the 
solution  in  the  blood  ;  for,  firstly,  the  added  mass,  from  four  to  eight 
grammes,  which  suffices  to  augment  considerably  the  pressure,  is  too 
small  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  cause  of  augmentation  ;  secondly,  the 
coexisting  vascular  dilatation  would  compensate  sufficiently  for  the 
additional  liquid  mass. 

The  supposition  that  the  phenomenon  might  be  due  to  the  fever  in- 
duced by  the  injection  into  the  blood  is  to  be  excluded  with  certainty, 
for  the  effects  are  instantaneous  and  last  as  long  as  there  is  an  excess 
of  sugar  in  the  blood. 

B.  The  Action  on  the  Frequency  of  the  Puke — This  augments  with 
the  blood-pressure,  the  ratio  being  20  to  40  pulsations  a  minute,  accord- 
ing to  what  animal  is  used  after  an  injection  of  from  15  to  30  grammes 
of  glucose,  maltose,  or  saccharose.  It  lasts  until  the  excess  of  sugar  is 
eliminated  from  the  lilood.  This  augmentation  in  the  frequency  of  the 
pulse  is  not  met  with  in  either  rabbits  or  dogs  whose  cervical  vagi  are 
cut. 

The  author  experimented  on  human  subjects,  administering  sugar 
by  the  mouth  ;  he  concludes  that  a  slight  augmentation  in  the  frequency 
of  the  pulse  is  noticed,  which  is  manifested  more  or  less  quickly  ac- 
cording to  different  accidental  and  secondary  circumstances.  In  cases 
where  there  was  nausea  the  pulse  failed  to  become  more  frequent. 

The  foods,  the  author  concludes,  containing  starches  and  sugar  have 
certainly  an  analogous  action  on  the  organism,  and  this  explains  certain 
'pliysiological  phenomena  sulisequent  to  meals. 

C.  Action  on  the  Blood-vesxeh  and  the  Vdority  of  the  Circulation. — 
The  action  of  glucose  on  the  vessels  is  determined  by  observing  the 
change  in  volume  of  the  organs,  and  the  quantity  of  blood  flowing  out 
from  an  opened  vessel  in  a  unit  of  time. 

That  sugar  dilates  the  blood-vessels  was  inferred  from  the  augmen- 
tation of  the  limbs  in  volume ;  this  was  verified  by  means  of  Roy's 
apparatus,  and  the  quantity  of  blood  shed  from  a  given  vessel  in  a  unit 
of  time  was  double  the  normal.  The  rapidity  of  the  circulation  was 
decidedly  increased. 

D.  The  Influence  of  Sugars  on  the  Urinary  Secretion. — A  number 
of  authors,  it  is  said,  are  of  the  opinion  that  in  diabetes  the  extraordi- 
nary increase  of  the  amount  of  urine  is  dependent  upon  the  elimination 
of  sugar ;  special  researches  on  the  subject  have  been  made  only  recently 
by  Richet,  Moutard-Martin,  and  the  author  himself.  According  to  Richet 
and  Moutard-Martin,  a  small  amount  of  sugar  in  the  blood — 0'50  gramme 
to  the  animal's  kilogianmie  of  weight — is  sufficient  to  induce  a  notice- 
able polyuria.  It  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  water  absorbed  with  the 
solution,  for  ten  times  the  volume  of  pure  water  injected  will  not  pro- 
duce the  same  effect. 

The  author  professes  to  have  investigated  the  question  before  the 
authors  named  (Giomal.  di  i/ucit.  ace,  v.  v,  xxix,  p.  178),  and  to  have 
endeavored  to  point  out  that  the  duration  and  intensity  of  the  induced 
polyuria  varied  according  to  the  quantity  of  sugar  injected.  The  poly- 
uria and  glycosuria  are  not  dependent  upon  spinal  irritation,  which 
might  give  similar  results ;  the  same  phenomena  are  observed  in  dogs 
with  the  spinal  cord  divided  below  the  calamus. 

Neither  is  the  fact  to  be  attributed  to  the  increased  blood-pressure, 
for  the  same  is  the  case  in  rabbits,  which  present  no  modification  of 
blood-pressure. 

The  dilatation  of  the  renal  vessels  and  the  increased  rapidity  of  the 
circulation  determined  by  the  glucose  are  said  to  account  i)artly  for  the 
polyuria.  Besides  the  indications  of  these  facts  by  the  angeiometcr, 
there  is  some  special  effect  of  the  sugar  on  the  uriniferous  tubules. 
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Munk  is  quoted  as  having  shown  on  an  isolated  kidney  that  the  ad- 
dition of  a  half  per  cent,  of  sugar  to  the  blood  led  to  the  production 
of  eight  times  the  normal  amount  of  urine. 

Maltose  is  assimilated  In  the  same  proportion  as  glucose;  this  is  in 
accordance  with  the  results  of  Dastre  and  Bourquelot. 

Morphine  and  chloral  interfere  with  the  effects  of  sugar  on  the  cir- 
culation, and  have  but  little  influence  on  the  polyuria  and  glycosuria. 
Since  these  drugs  are  used  in  diabetes,  their  effect  was  tested  by  ad- 
ministering them  before  injecting  the  sugar  in  small  doses.  They 
seemed  to  check  the  polyuria  and  glycosuria  to  some  degree,  but  this 
was  not  the  case  when  large  doses  of  sugar  were  given. 

The  experiments  show  that  sugars  are  not  only  foods,  but  at  the 
same  time  agents  modifying  the  functional  actions  of  the  organism. 
Sugars  entering  the  blood  after  meals  affect  the  circulation  in  a  way 
opposite  to  the  enfeebling  action  of  some  albuminoid  derivatives  of 
peptones  that  can  be  formed  in  the  process  of  digestion  (the  peptin  of 
Albertoni,  the  peptonin  of  Brieger). 

Cohnhcim  is  quoted  as  saying  that  the  accumulation  of  sugar  in  the 
blood  is  the  center  of  all  the  phenomena  of  diabetes,  aud  it  is  presumed 
that  the  same  phenomena  may  be  induced  artificially  by  injecting  sugar 
into  the  blood.  The  ([uantitative  modifications  of  the  urinary  secretion 
and  the  changes  in  the  circulatory  apparatus  are  equally  produced  and 
are  transitory  in  diabetic  patients. 

It  remains  to  decide,  the  author  remarks,  what  the  reasons  are  for 
the  accumulation  of  glucose  in  the  blond  of  diabetic  patients. 

Some  Besnlts  of  Sphygmometxic  Experiments. — After  the  descrip- 
tion of  his  sphygiiioiueter  and  the  conveniences  of  its  use,  M.  A.-M.  Bloch 
(Comptts  renilus  <k  la  $oc.  dr  biol.,^0.  26,  1889)  mentions  the  precau- 
tions necessary  for  obtaining  accurate  results,  and  represents,  in  figures 
that  are  of  relative  more  than  of  absolute  value,  the  following  results 
of  the  experiments  on  his  own  person  relating  to  the  influence  of  in- 
gested food  on  the  arterial  tension : 

Arterial  tension. 

7.00  P.  M.  (immediately  before  dinner) 675  grammes. 

7.30    "     (immediately  after  dinner)   575         " 

7.45    "     675 

8.00    "     750 

8.20"     725 

8.45    "     651) 

9.00    "     7110 

9.16    " 650 

9.30    "       .    625 

10.30"     675 

The  increase  of  arterial  tension  after  meals  is  especially  noticeable 
if  coffee  is  taken  at  that  time. 

The  table  shows  a  rapid  augmentation  of  arterial  pressure  during 
the  hour  following  meals ;  then  there  is  gradual  fall  to  the  initial  stand- 
ard after  the  lapse  of  about  three  hours.  The  700-granime  pressure 
found  at  nine  o'clock  is  thought  to  depend  upon  some  respiratory  or 
other  accident,  investigation  of  which  has  not  been  made. 

In  the  following  taljle  the  author  represents  more  striking  results ; 

1 1 .45  A.  M 560  grammes. 

1.00  p.  M.  (immediately  after  meals,  coffee  included).. . .   625         " 

1.30    "     650 

1.45    "     800         " 

2.16    "      776 

300    " 5.50 

This  shows  augmentation  of  arterial  tension  beginning  after  meals, 
continuing  the  hour  following,  and  attaining  80ii  grammes,  to  reach  to 
the  initial  figure  550  at  3  p.  M.  Moderate  gymnastic  exercise  is  staled 
to  lower  arterial  pressure,  and  after  the  augmentation  the  initial  stand- 
ard of  arterial  pressure  is  reached  at  a  shorter  period  if  exercise  is 
taken  after  meals. 

It  is  further  suggested  that  the  least  irregularity  in  the  respiration 
is  very  apt  to  modify  the  results  profoundly,  though  this  is  only  for  a 
short  time.  The  author  confirms  the  statement  by  having  obtained  an 
arterial  pressure  of  B25  grammes  at  the  time  of  violent  effort,  and  that 
of  800  grammes  immediately  after  the  exertion. 

In  conclusion,  the  statement  is  made  that,  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 


taining  correct  pressure-records  in  the  sick,  it  is  necessary  to  take 
strictly  into  consideration  the  hour  of  the  day,  the  ingestion  of  food,  and 
the  physical  exertion  that  preceded  the  sphygmometrieal  operation. 
The  respiration  is  to  be  inspected  carefully  during  the  experiment ;  of 
much  importance  is  the  attitude  of  the  patient ;  it  must  be  absolutely 
the  same  whether  the  results  are  to  be  compared  with  those  found  in 
the  normal  person  or  in  the  patient  himself. 

Electrical  Discharges  of  the  Human  Skin  under  the  Influence  of 
Different  Forms  of  Psychical  Activity  and  of  Excitation  of  the  End  Or- 
gans.— Professor  Jean,  of  Tarchanoff  (ihiil.)  describes  the  method  of 
observation  in  his  experiments  by  means  of  either  Meissner's  or  Wiede- 
mann's galvanometer.  After  mentioning  the  necessity  of  securing  per- 
fect tranquillity  of  the  subject  and  quiescence  in  the  operating-room, 
he  summarizes  the  results  under  the  following  sections ; 

1.  ExcUalion  of  the  Seme  Organx. — Any  slight  irritation  is  apt,  after 
a  latent  period  of  from  one  to  three  seconds,  to  bring  about  a  cutaneous 
current  that  develops  and  increases  gradually ;  its  existence  is  indi- 
cated by  the  deviation  of  the  galvanometric  needle.  The  direction  of 
the  current  indicates  that  the  cutaneous  regions,  rich  in  sudoriparous 
glands — such  as  the  palm  of  the  hand  and  the  sole  of  the  foot — become, 
during  the  period  of  excitation,  negative  in  comparison  with  parts  poor 
in  the  same  glands.  In  the  hand,  as  well  as  in  the  foot,  an  ascending 
cutaneous  current  is  developed ;  it  persists  for  a  considerable  period, 
several  minutes  after  which  time  it  declines  by  a  gradually  diminishing 
curve  of  oscillations.  Frequent  repetition  of  the  excitation  leads  to  final 
non-responsiveness.  The  same  results  are  obtained  when  the  agent  of 
excitation  is  electricity,  thermic  or  painful  impressions,  the  sound  of  an 
electric  bell,  the  visual  impression  of  light,  or  odorous  substances  acting 
on  the  corresponding  organ  of  perception.  Under  the  various  conditions 
the  difference  of  the  manifestation  of  the  cutaneous  electric  current  is 
quantitative  ami  not  qualitative.  The  manifestation  of  the  current,  the 
author  thinks,  depeiuls  upon  the  activity  of  the  sudoriparous  glands,  for 
the  reason  that  the  current  is  insignificant  in  regions  where  these  glands 
are  scarce. 

2.  Psyekical  Reprexentation  of  Different  Sensaltom  and  Emotions. — 
Imagination  of  any  irritation,  warmth,  pain,  joy,  etc.,  is  sufficient  to  make 
the  applied  galvanometer  indicate  development  of  an  electrical  cutaneous 
current  that  often  even  surpasses  in  intensity  that  obtained  by  imme- 
diate and  real  excitation.  The  kind  of  imaginary  excitation  has  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  intensity  of  the  current,  thus  :  The  current  is  of 
greater  intensity  when  a  feeling  of  warmth  than  when  that  of  cold  is 
imagined. 

3.  Inielleetunl  Work. — The  intensity  of  the  cutaneous  current  caused 
by  mental  work  is  in  proportion  to  the  difficulty  with  which  the  same 
is  performed.  The  marked  influence  of  mental  work  on  the  manifes- 
tation of  the  cutaneous  current  is  evident  from  the  fact  that,  in  cases  of 
subjective  exhaustion,  or  overexcitation,  when  artificial  irritation  re- 
mains fruitless  in  causing  the  current,  the  latter  appears  readily  in  case 
the  person  in  question  is  made  to  perform  hard  mental  work,  such  as 
solving  a  difficult  arithmetical  problem. 

A  person  in  a  condition  of  expectant  attention,  it  is  remarked,  is 
unsuitable  for  experimentation,  since  this  condition  causes  the  galva- 
nometric needle  to  be  in  constant  oscillation. 

4.  Voluntary  Mimciilar  Innervation. — Each  muscular  contraction  is 
followed  by  a  cutaneous  current  over  the  entire  body.  That  not  the 
muscular  contraction  itself,  but  the  voluntary  psychical  effort  used  for 
the  accomplishment  of  the  latter,  is  the  immediate  cause  of  the  current 
the  author  proves  by  the  fact  that  a  volimtary  movement  of  a  toe  is 
sufficient  to  excite  a  cutaneous  current  in  the  hand,  which  continues 
even  after  the  toe  is  perfectly  iminoliilized,  and  the  intensity  of  this 
current  is  in  iiroimrtion  to  the  degree  of  the  voluntary  effort  useil. 

The  conclusion  follows  that  all  nervous  and  psychical  efforts  in  man 
are  accompanied  by  electrical  cutaneous  phenomena,  or  discharges,  that 
represent  the  physical  manifestation  of  the  cutaneous  glandular  ac- 
tivity always  going  on  during  nervous  or  psychical  function.  Accord- 
ing to  the  author,  the  glandular  system  plays  the  rflle  of  a  thermic  and 
chemical  regulator.  In  fact,  he  says,  each  nervous  or  psychical  act  is 
the  source  of  nn  increase  of  heat  and  of  products  of  disintegration,  car- 
Vion  dioxide  being  one  of  those  that  must  be  eliminated.  The  sudori- 
parous   cutaneous    glands    piirticipatin^'   in   all    ni'rvo\is   and  psychical 
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functions  diminish,  at  the  same  time,  the  body  temperature,  augment 
evaporation,  and  in  this  way  free  the  body  from  the  different  products 
of  disintegration,  the  accumulation  of  which  would  do  harm  to  the 
orgaiusm. 

It  is  to  be  admitted  that  there  is  an  intimate  anatomical  correlation 
between  the  nervous  centers  of  sensorial,  psychical,  and  voluntary  motor 
activitv  and  the  nervous  centers  of  the  cutaneous  and  other  glands ; 
and  that  the  cutaneous  glandular  apparatus  is  the  safety-valve  against 
exaggerated  body  heat  and  harmful  products  of  accumulation  that  result 
from  nervous  and  psychical  activity. 

The  Precritical  Discharges  in  Acute  Diseases. — M.  Albert  Roljin 
{idem,  No.  15,  1889)  professes  to  have  demonstrated  the  following 
before  the  appearance  of  MM.  Roger  and  Gaume's  work  relating  to  the 
same  question : 

In  typhoid  fever  the  organism  is  the  seat  of  retention  of  toxic  prod- 
ucts ;  the  degree  of  retention  is  in  proportion  to  the  gravity  of  the 
disease ;  the  defervescence,  and  even  the  convalescence,  is  subordinate, 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  to  the  true  discharge  of  the  toxic  products. 

The  reality  of  the  retention  has  been  proved  by  the  following  facts : 

1.  Extractive  matter  in  the  blood  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  grav. 
ity  of  the  disease.  In  benign  forms  of  disease  the  quantity  of  the  ex- 
tractive ingredients  in  the  blood  is  always  higher  than  under  normal 
conditions. 

2.  Diminution  of  the  urinary  extractives  coincides  with  augmenta- 
tion of  the  blood  extractives,  and  at  the  same  time  with  aggravation  of 
he  disease. 

The  subordination  of  the  critical  phenomena  to  the  urinary  dis- 
charges the  author  demonstrates  as  follows  : 

1.  The  urinary  eliminations  follow  an  ascending  course,  beginning 
with  the  attack;  if  50  grammes,  on  an  average,  are  excreted  during  the 
period  of  the  attack,  there  are  56-50  grammes  during  the  period  of  de- 
fervescence, and  60'1.3  grammes  during  the  period  of  convalescence. 

2.  All  phenomena  of  a  critical  character  are  accompanied  by  an  ex- 
cess of  eliminated  urinary  solids.  To  decide  whether  the  eliminated 
sweat  during  an  attack  is  indifferent  or  critical,  it  suffices  to  find  out 
whether  there  is  diminution  or  augmentation  of  the  quantity  of  urine 
and  its  solids ;  diminution  shows  that  it  is  indifferent,  and  a  gmentation 
that  it  is  critical  sweat. 

3.  The  first  thermic  signs  of  defervescence  are  preceded,  in  75  out 
of  100  cases,  by  an  augmented  elimination  of  urinary  solids ;  this  takes 
place  twenty-four  hours  before  defervescence.  In  23  out  of  100  cases 
this  augmented  elimination  continued  during  the  first  day  of  deferves- 
cence. In  24  out  of  100  cases  it  preceded  the  period  of  defervescence  for 
from  forty-eight  to  seventy-two  hours.  It  was  absent  in  eighteen  per 
cent,  only,  of  which  six  per  cent,  belonged  to  cases  of  benign  relap.^es 
during  the  course  of  a  benign  attack ;  eight  per  cent,  belonged  to  very 
mild  forms,  and  four  per  cent,  to  intermediate  types.  If,  instead  of 
taking  a  hundred  typhoid  cases  in  general,  the  same  number  of  grave 
cases  is  considered,  the  author  says  he  has  demonstrated  that  the  dis- 
charges he  calls  pri:criti(jue  are  observed  to  be  constant.  Aside  from 
the  importance  of  these  discharges  from  the  physio-pathological  stand- 
point of  the  crisis,  their  precritical  existence  may  be  a  clinical  guide  in 
the  prognosis,  for  often  the  classical  signs  of  defervescence  are  pre- 
ceded by  it  several  days  in  advance. 

4.  A  more  or  less  sudden  abortion  of  a  grave  attack  of  typhoid 
fever  is  the  consequence  of  a  brisk  elimination  of  the  debris  of  organic 
disintegration. 

5.  The  period  of  convalescence  includes,  too,  a  precritical  discharge, 
for  in  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  typhoid  cases  the  quantity  of  eliminated 
disintegrated  matter  was  augmented  about  twenty-four  hours  before 
the  time  when  the  evening  and  morning  temperature  did  not  go  higher 
than  38"  C. 

6.  The  elimination  of  creatin  does  not  reach  its  maximum  until  the 
third  or  fourth  week  of  the  disease.  The  maximum  is  often  found  at 
the  time  of  the  subsidence  of  the  grave  symptoms. 

7.  Klimination  is  performed  by  the  kidneys,  which  arc  assisted  by 
the  same  process  in  other  organs. 

8.  In  ordinary  form?  of  typhoid  fever  the  waste  tlimination  is  a 
progressively  ascending  one  in  the  various  successive  periods ;  this  is 
not  the  case  in  fever  with  relapses,  which  leads  one  to  infer  that  the  re- 


lapse occurs  because  of  the  imperfect  waste  excretion  during  the  first 
subsidence. 

9.  The  critical  influence  of  certain  intestinal  haemorrhages  and  that 
of  epistaxis  seem  to  be  destined  to  excrete  poisonous  matter  from  the 
circulatory  system  briskly. 

The  author's  experiments  related  to  typhoid  fever  and  other  acute 
diseases,  in  all  of  which  the  waste  excretion  was  found  to  be  reduced. 

In  conclusion,  the  author  says  that  the  so-called  typhoid  state,  being 
of  much  importance  in  the  prognosis  of  the  disease,  is  caused  bv 
retarded  excretion  of  waste  matter ;  this  is  due  either  to  an  excessive 
production  or  to  an  absolute  or  relative  insufficiency  of  excretion.  It 
is  an  external  expression  of  the  self-intoxication  from  what  he  formu- 
lates as  augmented  disintegr.ation,  diminished  oxidation  with  retention 
of  waste  products. 

The  importance  that  he  ascribes  to  his  researches  is  that  thev  en- 
able one  to  institute  a  mathematically  rational  treatment  in  the  different 
periods  of  the  acute  diseases.  To  the  author  himself  this  guide  has 
proved  of  good  service  at  the  bedside.  The  results  were  communicated 
to  the  Biological  Society  in  1886. 
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The  American  Society  of  Microscopists  will  hold  its  next  meetin"  in 
Detroit,  on  the  12tli,  i:>tli,  1-tth,  and  loth  of  August. 

The  general  session  for  the  reading  of  papers  wiU  be  held  in  the  new- 
building  of  the  Detroit  College  of  Medicine,  corner  of  St.  Antoinc  and 
Catherine  Streets  and  Gratiot  Avenue. 

The  Mayor  of  Detroit  will  deliver  the  address  of  welcome,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  response  of  the  president  of  the  society.  The  Tuesdav  af- 
ternoon session  will  be  devoted  to  the  reading  of  papers  and  societv 
business.  In  the  evening  a  conversazione  will  be  held  at  hotel  head- 
quarters On  ^yedne^day  evening  the  president  will  read  his  annual 
address,  on  The  Influence  of  Electricity  on  Protoplasm.  The  Thursday 
afternoon  session  will  be  devoted  to  the  various  technological  features 
of  microscopy,  such  as  the  preparing,  staining,  and  mounting  of  speci- 
mens,  section-cutting,  manipulative  methods,  etc.  In  the  evenin"  there 
will  be  an  exhibition  of  microscopes  and  objects,  popular  in  character. 

The  programme  includes  the  following  titles  :  Micrometry,  bv  Pro- 
fessor William  A.  Rogers,  of  Waterville,  Me. ;  Uniformity  in  Tube 
Length,  by  Professor  Simon  II.  Gage,  of  Ithaca,  \.  Y. ;  Fees  of  Experts 
with  the  Microscope,  by  C.  M.  Vorce,  Esq.,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio ;  The 
Full  UtiUzation  of  the  Capacity  of  the  Microscope,  and  Means  of  obtain- 
ing the  Same,  by  Edward  Bausch,  Esq.,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.  •  The 
Structure  of  Protoplasm,  and  Jlicroscope  Objectives,  by  Professor  T.  J. 
Burrill,  of  Champaign,  III. ;  Abnormal  Forms  in  the  Diatoms,  and  Con- 
clusions therefrom,  and  Review  of  Some  of  the  Generic  and  Specific  Dis- 
tinctions in  the  Family  Cosmiodisceie,  by  the  Hon.  Jacob  D.  Cox,  of 
Cincinnati;  The  Microscopic  Identification  of  Hair,  The  Effect  of  Curva- 
ture of  the  Cover  Glass  upon  Micrometry,  Description  of  Scale  (5),  manu- 
factured by  Marshall  I).  Ewell,  in  pursuanc'c  of  Resolution  of  A.  S.  M. 
adopted  in  1889,  A  New  Form  of  .Stage  Microujcter,  .Some  E.\perimcnts 
to  Determine  the  Limit  of  Vision  as  Related  to  the  Size  of  the  Object 
observed,  and  A  Review  of  Some  of  the  Medico-legal  Questions  in- 
volved in  the  Cronin  Case,  by  Professor  Marshall  D.  Ewell, of  Chicago; 
Observations  on  the  Blood  in  Health  and  Disease,  by  Dr.  Simon  Flex- 
ner,  of  Louisville  ;  The  Transition  from  Columnar  to  Stratified  Epithe- 
lium, and  Picric  and  Chromic  Acid  for  the  Rapid  Preparation  of  Tissues 
for  Classes  iu  Histology,  by  Professor  Gage  ;  The  Jiotifha  of  Central 
Michigan,  and  Recent  Methods  of  investigating  Microscopical  Animals, 
by  Professor  D.  S.  Kellicott,  of  Columbus,  Ohio  ;  .Some  Methods  of 
treating  Nerve  Tissue,  by  Dr.  William  C.  Krauss,  of  Buffalo  ;  An  In- 
fallible Method  of  preparing  Injecting  (ielatin  and  injecting  .Small  Ani- 
mals, and  Observations  on  Mounting,  by  Dr.  R.  N.  Reynolds,  of  Detroit ; 
R63um6  of  the  Past  Year's  Advance  in  Microscopy,  by  Dr.  Lee  H. 
Smith,  of  Buffalo  ;  and  A  New  Flash  Ijght  in  Photography  as  applied 
to  Microscopy,  Postal  Cards  and  Vegetable  Fibers,  The  Possibilities  of 
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the  James  Cement,  with  Many  Fine  Specimens,  by  Dr,  Thomas  Taylor, 
of  Washington. 

Mortality  In  Cities  in  the  United  States. — The  following  table  rep- 
resents the  mortality  in  the  cities  named,  as  reported  to  Dr.  John  B. 
Hamilton,  Surgeon-General  of  the  Marine-Hospital  Service,  and  pub- 
lished iu  the  Abstract  of  S.initary  Reports  for  June  27th : 
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Foreign  and  American  Brandy. — In  the  course  of  an  editorial  reply 
to  an  inquiring  correspondent,  The  Sanitarian  for  June  says : 

"  Pure  brandy  has  the  distinctive  odor  of  the  essential  oil  of  grapes, 
huiU  de  Cognac.  But  the  misfortune  is  that  this  oil  is  largely  used  to 
counterfeit  brandy  by  giving  odor  to  other  distillations.  Moreover,  in 
France  especially,  brandy  is  frequently  distilled  from  poor  wine  or  the 
juice  of  bad  grapes,  such  as  have  failed  in  maturing  or  become  acid 
and  unfit  for  wine — or  anything  else.  It  seems  almost  needless  to  re- 
mark that  all  such  brandy  is  of  poor  quality — no  matter  how  exqui- 
sitely it  may  be  flavored — but  it  is  abundant.  Time  is  an  essential 
element  in  the  production  of  good  wine  and  brandy  alike — time  after 
fermentation  and  distillation  required  for  the  combination  of  the  con- 
tained ethers  and  essential  oil,')  produced  by  fermentation  and  distilla- 
tion. But,  besides,  there  is  an  acquired  art  in  regulating  the  distilla- 
tion  of  brandy,  the  flavor  being  Influenced  by  the  greater  or  less  rapid- 
ity of  conducting  the  process.  When  this  is  lacking,  as  it  too  often  is 
under  inexperienced  manufacturers,  the  product  is  of  inferior  quality 
and  subjected  to  such  additional  treatment  as  may  improve  the  flavor 
but  aggravate  the  quality.  English  brandy  is  usually  prolific  in /me/ 
oil.  The  foregoing  remarks  apply  more  or  less  to  all  imported  wines 
and  liquors ;  substitution  and  adulteration  are  common  practices,  and 
the  difficulty  in  obtaining  those  that  are  pure  is  greater  than  it  is 
among  American  manufacturers.  Indeed,  it  has  long  since  been  dem- 
onstrated that  almost  everywhere  south  of  the  fortieth  degree  of  lati- 
tude in  the  United  States  the  soil  and  climate  are  well  adapted  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  vine  ;  and  forty  years'  experience  in  California  par- 
ticularly, since  I.ongwoi-th  so  successfully  exhibited  the  results  of  even 
a  less  favored  region,  there  has  been  no  lack  of  ambitious  niunufactur- 
ere,  until  some  of  our  domestic  wines  and  brandies  will  favorably  com- 
pare  with  even  the  choicest  importations.  True  it  is,  ns  above  implied, 
that  the  different  conditions  of  climate — not  always  appreciable sea- 
son, and  soil,  the  different  modes  of  culture  of  the  vine,  the  different 
management  in  the  processes  of  fermentation  and  distillation,  and  the 

dilTerent  means  of  preser^-jng  both  fermented  and  distilled  li(|Uors all 

contribute  to  the  result!!.  But  the  Californians  have  not  been  slow  in 
the  ac(|uisitioii  of  all  such   knowledge,  «n<l  it  is  now  concentrated  to 


such  a  degree  that  they  can  well  afford  to  challenge  comparison.  Judged 
by  samples,  of  which  we  have  availed  ourselves  of  the  opportunity  to 
examine,  the  wines  and  stronger  Ii(|Uors  sold  by  the  California  .Vintage 
Company,  Xew  York,  will  compare  favorably  with  the  same  varieties 
from  any  other  source," 

ANSWERS  TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

No.  333. — We  do  not  understand  tint  the  requirements  of  the  act 
apply  to  physicians  already  in  practice  in  the  State. 

No.  324. — The  action  of  the  two  drugs  is  not  antagonistic. 
No.  325. — Two  specimens  of  the  urine  are  examined  at  the  same 
time.  Yeast  is  added  to  one  of  them,  and  the  bottle  is  i-orked  loosely 
and  kept  in  a  warm  place  for  twenty-four  hours.  The  other  one  is  kept 
at  the  same  temperature,  but  without  the  addition  of  yeast.  Then  the 
specific  gravity  of  each  of  the  specimens  is  taken,  when  it  will  he  found 
that  the  fermented  specimen  has  lost  in  density,  and  each  degree  of 
density  lost  represents  the  original  presence  of  a  grain  of  glucose  in 
each  fluidounce  of  the  urine.  For  example,  if  the  specific  gravity  of 
the  unfermented  specimen  is  1030,  and  that  of  the  fermented  specimen 
1020,  the  urine  contained  ten  grains  of  glucose  in  each  fluidounce. 


To  Contributors  and  Correspondents. —  The  atunlion  of  all  who  purpose 
Jai'oriny  iis  trith  commumcatn/rts  la  respectfulli/  called  to  the  follov:- 
ing: 

Authors  of  articles  intaidtd  for  publication  under  the  liead  of  ^*  original 
contributions  "  are  respectfully  informed  that,  in  accepting  such  arti- 
cles, we  always  do  so  with  the  understanding  that  the  following  condi- 
tions are  to  be  observed:  (i)  when  a  manuscript  is  sent  to  this  Jour- 
nal, a  similar  tnaniiscripl  or  any  abstract  thereof  must  not  be  or 
have  been  sent  to  any  other  periodical,  unless  we  are  specially  notijied 
of  the  fact  at  the  lime  the  article  is  sent  to  im  /  (.?)  accepted  artictis 
are  subject  to  the  cwitomary  rules  of  editorial  rei'i.*non,  and  will  be 
published  as  promptly  as  our  other  engagements  will  admit  of — ir^ 
can  not  engage  to  publish  an  article  in  any  specified  issue ;  [3]  an'^ 
conditions  which  an  author  wishes  complied  with  must  be  distinctly 
stated  in  a  communication  accompanying  lite  manuscript,  and  no 
new  conditions  cati  be  considered  after  the  manuscript  has  been  fut 
into  the  ti/p'setters'  hands.  We  are  often  constrained  to  decline 
articles  which,  although  they  may  be  creditable  to  their  authors,  are 
not  suitable  for  publication  in  this  journal,  either  because  they  are 
too  long,  or  are  loaded  with  tabular  matter  or  prolix  histories  of 
cases,  or  deal  with  subjects  of  little  interest  to  the  medical  profession 
at  large  We  can  not  enter  into  any  correspondence  concerning  our 
reasons  for  declining  an  article. 

All  letters,  whether  intended  for  publication  or  not,  must  contain  the 
writer's  name  and  address,  not  necessarily  for  publication.  No  at- 
tention will  be  paid  to  anonymous  communications.  Hereafter,  cor- 
respondents asking  for  information  that  we  are  capable  of  giving, 
and  that  can  properly  be  given  in  this  journal,  irill  be  answered  by 
number,  a  private  communication  being  previously  sent  to  each  cor- 
respond/^!  informing  him  under  what  number  the  answer  to  his  note 
is  to  be  looked  for.  All  communications  not  intended  for  publication 
under  the  uut/ior's  jiame  are  treated  as  strictly  confidential.  We  can 
not  give  advice  to  laymen  ns  to  partiailar  cases  or  recommend  indi- 
vidual praclilioners. 

Secretaries  of  medical  societies  will  confer  a  favor  by  keeping  us  in- 
formed of  the  dates  of  their  societies'  regular  meetings.  Brief  notifi- 
cations of  matters  that  are  expected  to  come  up  at  particular  meet- 
ings will  be  inserted  when  they  are  reccit^ed  in  time. 

Newspapers  and  other  publications  containing  matter  which  the  person 
sending  them  de.^rcs  lo  bring  to  our  notice  should  be  marked.  Mem- 
bers of  the  profession  who  send  us  information  of  matters  of  interest 
to  our  readers  will  be  considered  as  doing  them  and  us  a  favor,  and, 
if  the  sjtace  at  our  command  admits  of  il,  we  shall  take  pleasure  in 
inserting  the  substance  of  such  communications. 

All  communications  intendi-d  for  the  editor  should  be  addressed  to  him 
in  care  of  lite  pulilishers. 

Alt  communications  relating  to  the  business  of  the  journal  should  be  ad- 
dressed  to  the  publishers. 
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successful  cases,  readily  usurp  the  place  of  scientific  state- 
ment and  real  merit.  A  tendency  to  accept  and  follow  au- 
thority, or  what  seems  such,  is  an  instinct  often  insufficiently 
held  in  check  by  the  reflective  powers. 

A  conspicuous  evidence  of  this  tendency  is  now  before 
rae.  A  book  just  published  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Herman 
Nebel  at  Wiesbaden,  Germany,  not  only  strongly  advocates 
the  Brandt  svstem,  but  cites  a  long  list  of  presumably  re- 
spectable physicians  in  that  country  who  have  wholly  or  in 
part  adopted  in  actual  practice  the  same  remarkable  cura- 
tive methods  for  the  special  class  of  cases  before  mentioned. 
This  shows  the  importance  of  an  intelligent  presentation  of 
the  diEBculties  which  tl\e  Brandt  and  similar  methods  have 
no  adaptation  to  overcome  and  which  must  remain  to  tor- 
ment both  victims  and  advocates. 

A  further  need  for  comment  arises  from  the  liability  of 
the  casual  reader,  who  finds  it  impossible  to  keep  himself 
"  posted  "  on  all  phases  of  medical  subjects,  to  confound  the 
principles  ,ind  methods  set  forth  by  Brandt  with  certain 
others  which  are  in  fact  diametrically  and  unreservedly 
opposed  thereto.  It  will  become  necessary  in  the  course 
of  the  present  article  to  give  an  intimation  at  least  of  the 
nature  of  these  opposing  principles. 

History  repeats  itself  even  in  affairs  of  the  female  pel- 
vis. The  Brandt  system,  if  such  it  may  be  called,  is  devoid 
even  of  the  questionable  merit  of  novelty.  Remedial  pro- 
cesses substantially  identical  with  those  described  by  Dr. 
Boldt  and  Mr.  Brandt,  with  such  elaboration  of  detail,  were, 
to  my  personal  knowledge,  much  in  vogfie  forty  years  ago 
in  this  country.  It  may  not  be  without  interest,  perhaps 
may  combine  entertainment  with  warning,  to  advert  to  a 
bit  of  this  history. 

The  inception  of  a  practice  of  local  "  massage "  for 
remedying  various  ills  of  the  generative  intestine  dates  back 
to  the  appearance  in  this  country  of  the  elder  J.  FI.  Ben- 
nett's book  on  the  uterus,  which  was  1850.  This  work 
was  extensively  regarded  as  affording  the  last  words  to  be 
said  on  what  has  since  become  developed  into  the  many- 
aided  and  almost  unlimited  subject  of  gynaicology.  Ben- 
nett's local  methods  of  uterine  therapeutics  were  generally 
adopted  and  often  adniinistorcd  with  more  vigor  than  dis- 
cretion. These  methods  were,  of  course,  subject  to  "  im- 
provements"; among  these  im[)rovements  were  local  "  mas- 
sage "and  a  multitude  of  allied  processes  which  were  re- 
garded as  modes  of  securing  the  same  effects.  Afterward 
local  massage  became  a  practical  substitute  for,  rather  than 
an  auxiliary  to,  direct  medication  of  accessible  portions  of 
the  generative  intestine.  Under  the  prevailing  hypothesis 
of  the  nature  of  diseases  of  these  parts  of  the  body  nice 
fjuestions  of  a>tiology  were  not  troublesome. 

Then,  as  now,  there  was  abundant  scope  for  the  uterine 
specialist,  for  then,  as  now,  there  were  ■women  who  preferred 
remedies  to  preventives,  who  preferred  the  chances  of  "  cure  " 
to  the  immunity  offered  through  a  wise  discretion  as  to 
self-care.  No  one  supposes  that  the  average  chronic  "  female 
disease"  is  inevitable;  but,  unfortunately,  the  avoidance  of 
this  class  of  affections  has  been  and  is  but  little  discussed. 
Uterine  specialists  exist  in  response  to  the  perennial  de- 
mand, and  the  demand   must  contiiiui'  fill   displaced  by  ex- 


emption, arising  from  the  intelligence  necessary  for  every 
woman  on  this  subject. 

At  the  period  referred  to,  chronic  uterine  affections 
assumed  a  degree  of  prevalence  typified  by  epidemics.  Es- 
tablishments devoted  principally  or  wholly  to  this  frail  part 
of  the  female  organism  were  judiciously  located  in  this 
State  and  in  parts  of  New  England.  Uterine  defects  and 
uterine  cobbling  were  decidedly  the  fad.  I  knew  of  doc- 
tors without  diplomas  but  with  overwhelming  patronage. 
The  lack  of  authorization  appeared  to  be  no  bar  to  success ; 
and  is  not  success  sufficient  evidence  of  both  ability  and 
merit?  I  was  told  of  an  omnibus  line  ending  a  short  dis- 
tance from  this  city  which  was  literally  crowded  with  women 
going  to  and  returning  from  an  eminent  specialist.  His 
methods  consisted  mainly  in  pushing  up  and  properly  pois- 
ing the  recalcitrant  parts  and  executing  at  the  same  time  in- 
terior local  massage  "  from  three  to  forty-five  minutes,"  to  be 
frequently  repeated.  One  more  reference,  out  of  several  I 
mifht  give,  will  complete  the  surfeit  of  the  reader  and  show 
the  ease  » ith  which  a  certain  kind  of  popularity  has  in  times 
past  been  acquired.  This  specialist  had  a  large  establish- 
ment in  a  central  part  of  this  State.  He  had  no  medir ai  or 
much  other  education.  The  two  hundred  women  almost 
constantly  present  for  years  received  personal  attention 
from  himself,  assisted  by  one  or  two  female  helpers.  His 
processes  are  well  described  in  Dr.  Boldt's  article.  He 
withdrew  from  practice,  w'ithout  diminution  of  patronage  or 
popularity,  only  when  his  pecuniary  ambition  had  become 
fully  gratified.  These  facts  were  derived  in  part  from  per- 
sonal interviews  with  the  "doctor,"  in  part  from  ex-patients. 
Other  establishments,  including  the  uterine  specialty  with 
a  broader  pathological  scope,  added  the  therapeutic  attrac- 
tions of  electricity,  various  kinds  of  baths,  etc. 

We  may  call  attention  to  the  intrinsic  nature  of  the  dif- 
ficulties presenting  in  these  cases  of  disease  and  malposition 
of  the  pelvic  oriraiis,  the  better  to  understand  the  adapta- 
tion and  want  of  adaptation  of  "  massage  "  and  other  reme- 
dies for  their  removal. 

Can  poising  the  uterus,  however  dexterously,  upon  the 
tip  of  an  operator's  finger,  can  maintaining  it  in  such  posi- 
tion "from  three  to  forty-five"  or  any  number  of  minutes, 
not  forgetting  due  interior  combined  with  exterior  massage, 
afford  any  considerable  and  practical  information  as  to  why 
this  organ  so  insists  on  taking  a  downward  or  lateral  excur- 
sion ;  ?«Ay  it  doubles  upon  itself?  How  does  toying  with 
these  perverse  parts  check  or  reverse  their  erratic  tenden- 
cies ?  How,  even,  can  prolonged  sustentation  of  the  uterus 
in  an  elevated  and  natural  position,  supposed  to  be  secured 
by  instruments,  unravel  the  mystery  of  the  causes  of  dislo- 
cation and  deformity  of  the  pelvic  contents?  Local  "  mas- 
sage "  sustains  nothing  ;  the  pessary  is  only  thrust  between 
organs  and  parts;  the  supporter  is  buckled  outside  the  same 
region  ;  but  how  does  either  add  to  the  physiological  sus- 
taining power?  They  only  seem  to  the  uniuquiring  to  do 
so,  but  without  scientific  warrant.  The  downward  tendency 
is  not  abated,  only  obstructed  by  local  barriers.  These 
have  no  physiological  adaptation  to  lessen  the  weight  of  the 
pelvic  contents,  which  is  evidently  the  same  with  and  with- 
out so-called  supports.     Even  though  the  fibers  forming  the 
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organs  within  the  pelvis  should,  by  massage  or  any  other 
means,  become  increased  in  tenacity  and  contractile  power, 
no  sustaining  power  is  assured  thereby,  because  of  want  of 
mechanical  relationship.  To  expect  the  uterus,  ovaries,  and 
tubes  to  hold  themselves  up  through  an  exertion  of  their 
own  intrinsic  mechanical  power  is  like  inviting  a  man  to 
lift  himself  over  a  fence  by  the  straps  of  his  boots. 

Divulsion  of  morbidly  adheiing  parts  is  said  by  Brandt 
to  be  achieved  by  his  system  of  "  massage."  Does  this 
strenuous  result  give  the  least  assurance  of  removal  or  even 
abatement  of  morbid  continuous  contact?  Or  that  the  same 
consequence  from  the  same  cause  is  not  imminent  ?  So,  too, 
mechanical  straightening  of  an  incurved  uterus,  removal  of 
cervical  stenosis,  and  the  crowding  into  place  of  a  fugitive 
ovary  are  but  temporary  expedients,  and,  however  frequent- 
ly repeated,  can  in  no  degree  diminish  the  erratic  tendencies 
and  habits  of  these  respective  parts.  The  unsubjugated  or- 
gans will  continue  to  manifest  mechanical  improprieties,  will 
stray  in  forbidden  directions,  and  get  themselves  figurative- 
ly ground  between  upper  and  nether  millstones.  The  sim- 
ple fact  that  there  is  no  room  above,  or  in  any  other  loca- 
tion than  that  assumed,  is  strangely  overlooked. 

Similar  difficulties  are  encountered  in  attempts  to  cor- 
rect morbid  conditions  affecting  the  substance  of  the  pelvic 
contents.  We  may  pertinently  inquire,  Whence  the  excess, 
both  solid  and  fluid,  of  materials  which,  more  than  any  other 
single  fact,  characterizes  the  morbid  state  of  these  parts  in 
its  inception,  development,  and  differentiation;  Is  quality 
as  well  as  position  independent  of  exterior  influences,  that 
its  aberration  should  permit  of  remedies  essentially  local 
in  their  effects  ?  Do  gentle  "  squeezing,"  "  malaxation," 
dexterous  manipulating,  and  frequent  coaxing  of  the  gener- 
ative intestine  in  some  inexplicable  and  mysterious  way  en- 
gage the  collateral  circulation,  and  so  open  thereto  a  broad- 
er and  more  active  connection  ?  Are  the  chemical  qualities 
of  the  local  ingredients  (always  suspicious  in  disease)  great- 
ly improved  by  local  massage  ?  If  so,  what  prevents  imme- 
diate return  of  degeneration  on  suspending  the  fructifying 
agent  ? 

Above  all,  are  the  means  in  question  effective  for,  or  do 
they  even  (-onduce  to,  a  substantial  and  permanent  re-enforce- 
ment of  the  vito-mechanical  processes  engaged  in  the  nor- 
mal return  from  the  pelvic  organs  of  their  venous  blood, 
and  with  it  all  ingredients  whose  prolonged  presence  is  un- 
wholesome ? 

Hut  a  fair  estimate  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  "f  the 
Brandt  system,  and  of  other  systems  having  similar  |uir- 
poses  and  limitations,  does  not  end  by  proposing  negations. 
We  should  note  the  injuries,  positive  and  probable,  which 
they  are  capable  of  inflicting  ;  for,  though  healthy  organs 
may  not  directly  suffer  from  the  processes  described  by 
Brandt,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  frequent  repetition  of 
such  handling  might  prove  rather  rough  for  those  in  an  un- 
healthy condition.  The  thinned  walls  of  the  distended 
capillaries,  which  have  lost  their  contractility  and  bear  but 
a  slow  and  turgid  stream,  are  not  able  to  resist  forcible  me- 
chanical impressions.  Only  such  motor  causes  as  operate 
at  and  bcijnnd  the  venous  outlets  of  the  local  vessels  can  be 
mec^hanically  advantageous.     Local  massage  can  not  extend 


its  influence  in  any  effective  degree  to  the  point  where,  if 
anywhere,  it  is  required.  Inferior  degrees  of  the  process 
are  supererogatory  or  injurious,  for  renewal  of  local  fluids 
and  local  nutrition  necessarily  depends  on  the  facility  of  the 
venous  exit.  The  tendency  to  deterioration  of  the  pent-up 
local  fluids  can  not  be  averted  by  merely  local  measures, 
however  deftly  applied. 

Other  difficulties  inhere  in  the  local  plan  under  consid- 
eration. Whether  such  treatment  be  regarded  as  affording 
local  stimulation,  incitation,  sedation,  or  other  nominal  ef- 
fects, the  production  of  these  theoretical  benefits  is  by  no 
means  the  limit  of  its  influence.  Other  effects,  counter  to 
those  desired,  inflicting  far-reachins:  evil  consequences,  are 
necessary  coincidents,  not  only  defeating  the  main  pur- 
pose, but  even  adding  new  pathological  consequences ;  for 
the  therapeutic  plau  described  is  a  direct  means  of  intro- 
ducing and  establishing  new  but  unwholesome  relations 
between  the  local  parts  and  the  organism  at  large,  the  re- 
verse of  those  which  obtain  in  health.  The  pelvis  becomes 
a  focus  or  center  of  the  consciousness  toward  which  the  feel- 
ings and  thoughts  converge,  in  due  response  to  physiological 
impressions.  The  pelvic  organs  are  also  resolved  into  a 
point  toward  which  the  circulation  becomes  actively  direct- 
ed, in  further  response  to  the  same  law.  The  local  sensa- 
tions and  the  local  blood  suffer  morbid  increase,  and  no 
counteracting  influence  accompanies  these  effects.  This 
morbid  action  is  maintained  by  the  frequent  repetitions  of 
the  local  remedy  which  is  usually  demanded,  and  is  there- 
fore liable  to  become  permanent.  Even  the  most  healthy 
pelvic  organs  can  not  long  resist  the  disease-producing  in- 
fluences to  which  these  parts  are  not  infrequently  subjected 
in  disease. 

The  advocates  of  local  massage  usually  insist  on  the  co- 
incident use  of  specialized,  prescribed  exercises,  adapted  to 
further  the  effects  and  to  correct  the  deficiencies  of  massage 
alone.  But,  however  elaborate  and  complicated  these  sub- 
sidiary processes  may  be,  they  fail  to  afford  any  suggestion 
as  to  the  fundamental  and  continually  operating  sources  of 
this  class  of  affections,  and  little  relevancy  is  apparent  be- 
tween the  processes  prescribed  and  the  morbid  conditions 
to  be  combated.  Besides,  the  invalids  suffering  pelvic 
troubles  are  usually  disabled,  and  therefore  often  incapable 
of  voluntary  action,  and.  as  is  well  known,  are  liable  to  in- 
jury from  volitional  activities.  .\11  consideration  for  this 
class  is,  by  the  scheme  referred  to,  omitted. 

These  difficulties  are  insignificant  in  comparison  with 
the  misdirection  of  the  medical  purpose  and  medical  en- 
deavor incident  to  the  Brandt  systom  ;  for  pelvic  affections 
of  the  ordinary  chronic  description  are  not  self-produced  and 
self-sustained  or  independent,  but,  from  beginning  to  end, 
depend  on  adequate  causes.  These  are  the  primary  factors ; 
the  manipulation  is  secondary  thereto  and  dependent  there- 
on. The  remedy  under  discussion  is  directed  to  the  sec- 
ondary factor ;  to  consequences  in  place  of  causes  ;  to  sub- 
ordinate features  and  evidences,  while  the  potential  and 
continuously  operating  sources  on  which  these  depend  are 
quite  omitted  from  consideration  and  remain  unremedied. 
I'elvic  affections,  whatever  their  form  of  manifestation  and 
however  aggressive  their  symptoms,  have  their  potentiality 
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in  their  sources.  These  sources  should  therefore  become 
the  chief  object  of  medical  solicitude,  for  remedies  di- 
rected either  to  morbid  location  of  the  pelvic  organs,  to 
the  tangible  and  ocular  evidences  of  disease,  to  the  local 
pain,  or  to  all  of  these  combined,  may  be  powerless  to  reach 
the  sources  of  these  symptoms.  There  is,  in  general,  a 
marked  disparity  between  the  immediate  effects  and  the 
ultimate  consequences  of  remedies  employed  on  this  prin- 
ciple. It  is  unreasonable  to  expect  radical  effects  of  the 
restorative  order  from  remedies  whose  scope  is  thus  re- 
stricted. 

The  full  force  of  these  statements  appears  only  when 
the  mechanico-physiology  of  the  pelvis  and  its  important 
organs  become  well  understood.  The  location  and  the 
condition  of  these  organs  are  dominated  by  environment 
to  such  a  degree  at  least  as  to  determine  the  state  of  their 
health,  whether  good  or  ill.  The  contents  of  the  pelvis 
may  be  displaced  in  whole  or  in  part  by  causes  having 
their  seat  in  the  environment  of  these  organs,  and  perform- 
ing the  function  of  sustentation,  and  not  otherwise.  Other 
ill  manifestations  have  a  similar  source.  These  exist  by 
reason  of  their  nurture  from  environment,  and  necessarily 
disappear  when  their  sources  are  removed. 

The  importance  of  environment  is  tacitly  conceded 
whenever  pessaries  are  thrust  under  and  between  the  pelvic 
contents ;  and  in  a  very  odd  way  when  the  trunk  space  is 
diminished  by  a  tight  exterior  band — both  under  the  mis- 
taken idea  that  the  pelvic  contents,  in  opposition  to  me- 
chanical laws  and  common  sense,  may  in  these  ways  be  urged 
upward.  The  first  condition  for  securing  an  improved  loca- 
tion for  pelvic  contents,  or  any  of  the  parts  thereof,  is  to 
provide  space  therefor.  The  same  remark  applies  with 
equal  force  to  deformities  of  these  organs — such  as  retro- 
flexion, and  even  stenosis. 

The  nature  of  the  mechanism  and  the  forces  which  at  any 
time  control  the  pelvic  contents,  solid  and  fluid — in  other 
words,  the  pelvic  environment — may  be  brieflv  shown.  The 
lateral  walls  of  the  pelvis  are  bony,  fixed,  and  not  subject 
to  change  of  any  kind.  In  the  inferior  direction  are  the 
vagina,  practically  open  and  unresisting,  and  the  perinseum, 
of  only  slight  mechanical  stability.  These  together  are 
quite  incapable  of  resisting  any  continuous  impinging  force ; 
they,  in  fact,  yield  on  moderate  pressure.  The  only  re- 
maining boundary  is  the  superior — that  opposed  to  the  in- 
ferior boundary  of  the  abdomen.  This  boundary  is  nominal 
and  does  not  exist  as  a  practical  fact,  for  the  pelvic  cavity 
is  mechanically  continuous  with  that  of  the  abdomen  ;  the 
two  designations  relate  U>  parts  of  the  one  cavity  of  the 
trunk.  The  two  classes  of  viscera,  the  abdominal  or  digest- 
ive and  the  pelvic,  are  in  practical  contact.  And,  as  be- 
fore intimated,  the  superimposed  [)nrtions,  by  their  facile 
glidings,  turnings,  wedging?,  and  insinuating  moldings  to 
the  presenting  irregularities  of  the  pelvic  contents,  exercise 
a  force  on  the  latter  which,  when  morbid,  is  shown  in  symp- 
toms pertaining  to  the  inferior  and  dominated  parl.s.  The 
dominating  force  is  healthful  or  otherwise,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. The  nature  of  this  force  is  made  clear  by  a 
single  suggestion. 

If  the  abdominal  mass  be  suddenly  raised,  say  to  the  ex- 


tent of  an  inch,  does  any  one  suppose  that  a  vacuum  would 
be  caused  in  that  perpendicular  space  as  broad  as  the  pel- 
vic diameter  ?  By  no  means.  Any  one  understanding  the  ac. 
tion  of  a  pump  knows  that  an  upward  force  is  exerted  on  the 
inferior  parts  to  a  degree  far  in  excess  of  that  required  to 
raise  them  into  the  occupancy  of  such  space.  The  force  in 
this  way  rendered  active  is,  indeed,  practically  irresistible. 
The  pelvic  contents  may  therefore  be  easily  and  certainly 
controlled  as  to  location  by  mechanical  cau.ses  and  condi- 
tions whose  location  is  above,  not  below  them. 

This  statement  of  physiological  fact  is  undoubted  as 
relates  to  health  ;  that  is,  for  all  except  the  suffering  class. 
The  loss  of  health  of  the  pelvic  organs  is  therefore  evidence 
of  defects  of  the  mechanico-physiological  function  whereby 
sustentation  is  naturally  maintained.  The  restoration  of 
•such  function  is  the  onli/  actual  remedy  possible,  since  other 
morbid  phenomena  are  mainly  derivative,  secondary,  and 
incapable  of  existence,  except  on  condition  of  the  defects 
described. 

For  those  who  have  had  no  practical  experience  in  ren- 
dering available  for  remedial  purposes  the  source  of  power 
now  referred  to,  further  elucidation  of  the  principles  brought 
into  action  may  be  needful.  It  will  be  noted  that  sponta- 
neous, constant  fluctuations  of  the  capacity  of  the  cavity  of 
the  trunk  characterize  all  animals,  from  man  down,  including 
all  species.  These  fluctuations  of  space,  produced  by  changes 
of  exterior  boundaries  of  the  included  space,  are  rhythmic, 
and  synchronous  with  inspiration  and  expiration  of  a  corre- 
sponding amount  of  air.  These  fluctuations  do  not  cause 
interior  vacant  spaces,  but  measure  the  fiTteen  to  thirty 
cubic  inches  of  air  to  which  they  correspond.  Not  one 
fifth  of  the  trunk  capacity  for  fluctuation  is  usually  called 
into  use  ;  there  is  hence  an  enormous  reserve  of  mechanical 
capacity  and  of  the  forces  which  control  it.  In  birds  the 
mechanico-anatoniical  conditions  are  such  that  the  exterior 
fluctuation  is  almost  wholly  at  the  posterior  part  of  the 
trunk,  the  portion  corresponding  to  the  periniBum  in  other 
animals.  In  quadrupeds  the  lower  abdomen,  including  the 
pelvis,  which  is  an  offset  from  the  abdominal  cavity,  en- 
gages in  the  constant  rhythmic  fluctuations.  This  is  very 
obvious  when  the  creature  is  at  rest  or  in  moderate  exer- 
cise. The  whole  trunk  engages  in  increasing  the  amount  of 
fluctuations  of  the  space  it  includes  when  under  the  stress 
of  vigorous  exercise.  In  neither  case  are  these  fluctuations 
limited  to  the  chest. 

The  location  of  the  fluctuating  area,  and  consequently 
of  adjacent  interior  parts,  is  easily  seen  to  be  different  in 
the  persons  of  women  suffering  from  pelvic  diseases,  pelvic 
malpositions,  in  all  ruptured  persons,  and  in  those  liable  to 
fall  under  these  categories.  In  these  cases  the  rhythn)ic 
movements  of  exterior  fluctuation  of  the  walls  of  the  trunk 
are  both  restricted  and  perverted.  The  most  casual  obser- 
vation shows  that  in  all  examples  of  either  of  these  cases 
there  is  little  if  any  movement  of  the  inferior  portion  of  the 
walls  of  the  trunk.  The  non-fluctuating  area  includes  the 
lower  abdomen,  and  consequently  the  pelvic  space,  which  is 
a  mechanical  offset  therefrom. 

The  respiratory  rhythm  and  fluctuation  of  trunk-space 
is,  in  pelvic  diseases,  morbidly  restricted  to  the  upper  por- 
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tion  of  the  trunk.  It  fails  to  extend  through  the  mass  of 
its  contents,  and  to  include  the  pelvic  viscera.  But  few  of 
the  muscles  normally  adapted  to  that  use  engage  in  the  act. 
The  lower  abdominal  and  the  pelvic  contents  are  left  mo- 
tionless, while  the  restricted  movements  are  morbidly  trans- 
ferred to  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  common  cavity — 
that  is,  to  the  apex  of  the  chest. 

The  above-described  perversion  and  restriction  of  the 
natural  and  necessary  action  of  the  organic  mechanism  en- 
tail the  disadvantages  which  result  in  morbid  position  and 
morbid  phenomena. 

The  fluctuations  of  space  within  the  cavity  of  the  trunk 
bear  a  close  resemblance  to  the  action  of  a  pump,  and  may 
be  described  as  a  continuous  lift.  All  orpans  within  the 
cavity  of  the  pelvis  are  subjected  to  this  lifting  force.  It 
aflfords  sustentation  to  these  organs  and  maintains  wholesome 
mechanical  interrelations  between  them.  As  long  as  this 
act  supplies  due  and  constant  upward  tension,  malposition 
and  deformity  can  not  exist.  The  remedy  for  morbid  loca- 
tion of  the  pelvic  contents  is  hence  to  supply  the  upward 
tension  which  is  naturally  due  them. 

But  it  is  not  enough  that  sustaining  energv  be  supplied 
to  the  contents  of  the  pelvis.  There  is  practically  no 
vacant  space  into  which  the  pelvic  contents  can  possibly 
ascend  till  such  space  is  provided.  The  uterus  and  ovaries 
can  not  be  impelled  by  physical  force  into  preoccupied  lo- 
cations. They  will  pass  into  such  positions  only  in  propor- 
tion as  the  parts  above  them  recede.  No  other  force  is 
required. 

It  follows  that  the  sustaining  force,  to  effect  the  desired 
purpose,  must  extend  equally  to  the  abdominal  contents; 
in  fact,  the  efficient  sustentation  reaches  the  pelvic  contents 
through  the  abdominal.  The  whole  mass  of  the  ('ommon 
cavity  engages  in  the  fluctuating  motion  superinduced  liv 
the  nmscular  walls  of  the  trunk. 

The  natural,  incessant,  mechanical  fluctuations  of  the 
walls  of  the  trunk  at  their  inferior  boundary,  as  above  de- 
scribed and  as  witnessed  in  the  lower  animals  and  the  healthy 
of  the  human  species,  have  a  further  physiological  purpose 
not  less  important  than  that  above  shown.  By  this  me- 
chanical action  a  constant  and  perfect  rfra/nfr^re  of  the  pelvic 
contents  is  secured.  It  is  in  vain  to  expect  the  return  of 
health  in  these  parts  while  the  return  circulation  is  imper- 
fect and  obstructed. 

The  venous  blood,  and  indeed  all  excess  of  local  inter- 
stitial as  well  as  vascular  fluids,  are,  by  the  means  described, 
returned  to  the  general  system.  The  influence  of  the  same 
vito-mechanical  acts  extends  to  whatever  morbid  itiirre- 
dients  these  fluids  may  bear.  The  return  circulation  from 
both  the  head  and  the  pelvis  is  secured  bv  esscutiallv  the 
same  mechanism.  Neither  part  has  control  of  its  own  venous 
contents;  these  in  both  cases  are  dominated  by  mechanism 
at  a  distance,  urging  the  whole  venous  mass  of  blood  toward 
the  common  center.  The  mecliani(;al  influence  extemis, 
when  its  degree  is  normal  and  healthy,  to  the  remotest  "apil- 
laries,  and  maintains  them  clear  of  obstructions. 

Tlie  mcchanico-physiological  facts  above  set  forth,  so 
far  from  being  oliscure  and  open  to  question,  are,  on  the 
contrary,  patiiit   t"   all   <i|i<..ivers.     Thev   are  too  common 


and  well  known  and  universally  accepted  to  invite  opposi- 
tion or  even  attention.  Their  acceptance,  however,  affords 
a  complete  rationale  of  the  mechanical  control  of  the  pel- 
vic mass  and  parts  and  of  the  pelvic  fluids.  The  action  of 
this  mechanism  is  functional ;  it  extends  to  and  is  unequiv- 
ocally connected  with  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis.  The  func- 
tion described  maintains  the  position  of  the  organs  of  the 
pelvis  as  a  mass  and  as  separate  parts.  It  also  maintains 
the  nutritive  activities  of  the  same  organs  by  withdrawing 
their  venous  circulation,  which  is  the  indispensable  condi- 
tion for  admission  of  the  arterial.  The  conclusion  is  irre- 
sistible that  defects  of  this  raisfng  and  sustaining  function 
result  in  defects  of  position — that  is,  malposition  of  parts; 
and  that  defects  of  local  nutrition,  tlirough  lack  of  insuffi- 
cient change  of  local  fluids,  inevitably  result  in  nutritive 
perversion,  or  its  synonym,  disease. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  the  commanding  thera- 
peutic value  of  the  physiological  facts  and  principles  above 
explained.  But  persons  with  only  the  slight  acquaintance 
with  them  here  afforded,  and  no  experience  adapted  to  con- 
firm them,  may  be  forgiven  if  they  harbor  some  doubt  until 
such  facts  and  principles  have  been  verified,  if  possible 
through  personal  experience  and  by  adequate  tests.  The 
raechanicn-phvsiological  function  brought  to  view  is  practi- 
cally identical  w  ith  that  of  respiration,  and  consequently  be- 
yond question.  What  the  inquirer  wants  to  know  is  whether 
the  power  and  the  scope  of  the  organic  mechanism  extend  in 
fact  to  the  interior  of  the  pelvis;  and  whether,  if  this  be 
the  case,  such  power  is  both  adapted  and  adequate  to  control 
the  position  and  the  condition  of  the  pelvic  organs;  and 
whether  such  control  is  capable  of  transforming  the  j)atho- 
logical  into  a  physiological  state.  It  is  further  desirable  to 
know  whether  these  principles  are  susceptible  of  being  car- 
ried out,  proved,  and  confirmed  by  actual  practicable  pro- 
cesses, which  effectually  raise  to  and  sustain  in  natural  posi- 
tion the  previously  depressed  deformed  parts  fixed  by  mor- 
bid, ])erha])s  did,  adhesions.  It  is,  again,  of  the  utmost  conse- 
quence to  learn  whether  the  pent-up.  restrained,  deteriorating 
fluid  contents  of  these  local  parts  may  be  sent  freely  along 
their  natural  channels  and  become  submitted,  with  that  of  all 
parts,  to  the  powerful  chemistry  of  the  whole  organism. 
To  all  such  inquiries  1  give  an  emphatic  affirmative  reply. 

Many  experienced  physicians  join  me  in  this  affirmation. 
They  have  reduced  to  successful  every-day  practice  the  prin- 
ciples herein  set  forth,  and  with  most  unalloyed  satisfac- 
tion. They  have  found  their  former  methods  in  great  de- 
gree superseded,  substituted  by  those  more  radical  and 
permanent.  As  for  myself,  after  being  well  trained  in  the 
ways  of  the  brightest  and  best  of  the  lights  of  gynajcology, 
now  departed  forever,  these  ways  and  methods  were  gradu- 
ally displaced  by  those  arising  from  a  broader  consideration 
of  physiological  facts.  The  mechanico  physiological  meth- 
ods, as  they  developed,  proved  to  be  both  speedv  and  posi- 
tive as  well  as  permanent  in  their  effects.  My  personal  tests 
cif  the  merit  of  the  principles  here  presented  extend  over 
thirty  years,  and  include  the  severest  and  l<  ast  curable  forms 
of  cases  not  remedied,  and  often  irremeiliable,  by  any  less 
direct  and  tliorough  curative  methods. 

To  assist  the  inquirer  fo  a  more  vivid  and  Cdniprchcnsive 
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estimate  of  the  meclianico-physiological  methods  for  pelvic 
affections,  I  may  be  indulged  in  making  a  further  exposition 
of  them.  Not  only  is  the  pelvic  cavity  at  the  base,  and  in  one 
sense  a  part  of  the  abdominal  cavity,  but  its  walls  may  easily 
be  conceived  as  being  extended  on  all  sides  so  as  to  be  con- 
tinuous with  and  include  those  of  the  base  of  the  abdomen. 
Being  therefore  sections  of  the  same  parts,  they  are  neces- 
sarily subject  to  the  same  laws  and  functions. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  extension  to  which  attention  is 
now  invited  includes  the  region  of  hernia.  An  analogy  be- 
tween hernia  and  pelvic  affections  becomes  evident  on  due 
reflection.  The  intestine  or  omentum  in  the  protruded  sac 
parallels  the  morbid  descent  of  the  pelvic  contents.  The 
two  are,  in  fact,  quite  the  same,  the  pelvic  organs  obscuring 
the  misplacement  of  the  overlying  intestines.  Both  are 
consequences  of  unsustaitied  weight  of  digestive  organs. 
In  the  one  case  an  artificial  receptacle  is  formed  by  violent 
distension  of  a  portion  of  the  wall ;  in  the  other  case  the 
receptacle  is  ready-formed  and  natural.  Both  are  parts  of 
the  same  peritonaeum. 

Hernia  occurs  at  points  of  least  resistance.  So  does 
prolapse  of  pelvic  organs.  Hernial  protrusion  is  caused  by 
persistent  pressure  of  a  knuckle  of  intestine,  due  to  immo- 
bility of  the  abdominal  mass ;  prolapse  of  the  contents  of 
the  pelvic  cavity  has  the  same  antecedent  condition. 
Strangulation  of  hernia  results  from  defective  communica- 
tion between  the  contents  of  the  sac  and  those  of  the  abdo- 
men ;  chronic  disease  of  the  pelvic  organs  betokens  a  similar 
lack.  The  very  narrow  neck  of  hernia  renders  the  obstruc- 
tion more  complete  and  the  symptoms  more  acute  than  is 
incident  to  the  pelvic  superior  opening. 

The  iiature  of  the  mechanical  problem  presented  in  both 
strangulation  of  hernia  and  the  suffering  pelvic  contents 
may  now  be  separated  from  other  considerations,  and  the 
remedial  needs  may  thereby  be  better  understood.  The 
problem  is  not  what  it  is  ordinaril)-  assumed  to  be.  It  is 
not  a  problem  of  mechanical  pushing  in  and  holding  up  of 
merely  the  insignificant  amount  of  obtrusive  flesh,  but  of 
restoring  pre-existing  physiological  and  mechanico  physio- 
logical connections — of  re-establishing  normal  relations  of 
parts,  all  of  which  are  within  the  peritoDa^um. 

Defect  of  those  spontaneous  organic  motions  which  in- 
here in  all  healthy  animals  during  life  is  the  potential  fac- 
tor or  cause  in  both  classes  of  cases.  The  restoration  of  the 
normal  degree  and  form  of  the  same  actions  is  the  indis- 
pensable condition  of  cure ;  and  for  this  there  can,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  be  no  complete  remedial  substitute. 

This  spontaneous  organic  motion  is  subject  to  aiigmen- 
tatioD  as  well  as  restriction.  The  former  is  remedial,  as  the 
latter  is  the  opposite.  Through  artificial  devices  and  meth- 
ods the  fluctuation  of  capacity  of  the  trunk  may  be  enor- 
mously increased.  The  power  which  urges  upward  the  con- 
tents of  the  trunk,  including  those  of  the  pelvis,  then  be- 
comes very  much  in  excess  of  what  is  required  to  draw  up 
the  retroflfxed  uterus,  to  divulse  adhering  parts,  and  to  re- 
turn the  escaped,  strangulated  intestine  to  the  abdominal 
cavity,  in  spite  of  the  size  it  may  have  acquired  and  the  re- 
sistance of  the  canal  through  which  it  must  repass.  Should 
the  reader  desire  the  practical  data,  enabling  him  to  verify 


the  above  statements,  he  will  bo  provided  with  such  in  the 
form  of  a  monograph  (gratuitously)  by  making  application 
at  71  East  Fifty-ninth  Street,  New  York. 

The  fact  that  pelvic  affections  of  women  are  usually  very 
slowly  acquired  and  chronic  does  not  affect  the  nature  of 
the  essential  defect,  or  the  nature  of  the  means  adapted  to 
effect  their  removal.  This  fact  only  emphasizes  the  necessity 
of  cultivation  of  the  defective  power  to  raise  it  to  the  de- 
sired standard.  Remedial  attention  bestowed  on  subor- 
dinate factors  or  consequences  of  the  initial  defect  are 
necessarily  incapable  of  reaching  the  dominatino-  factor. 
The  propriety  of  this  class  of  remedies,  mainly  palliative,  is 
subject  to  the  judgment  of  the  physician. 

To  aid  the  inquirers  to  greater  familiarity  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  mechanical  order  involved  in  hernia  and  ill 
conditions  of  the  pelvic  organs,  I  will  point  out  further 
mechanical  analogies.  The  walls  of  the  cavity  of  the  trunk 
may  be  represented  by  the  bulb  of  a  common  syringe.  An 
indentation  by  the  fingers  of  such  a  bulb  excludes  its  fluid 
contents  to  an  extent  equal  to  the  indentation.  The  re- 
moval of  the  pressure  allows  the  force  residing  in  the  instru- 
ment to  draw  up  the  contents  of  the  pipe  or  neck.  If  the 
bulb  has  a  very  thin,  unresisting  area,  a  defect  near  its  neck, 
that  area  would  bulge  out  on  compression  of  other  parts, 
especially  if  the  pipe  be  obstructed  ;  the  same  area  would, 
by  its  oscillations,  indicate  all  variations  of  deoree  of 
compression.  No  one  would  doubt  but  that  all  these 
changes  of  form  would  exactly  indicate  and  be  due  to  cor- 
responding changes  in  the  motor  source,  which  in  this  case 
is  the  changing  pressure  of  the  fingers  and  the  contents  of 
the  cavity.  The  outward  impulsion  of  the  thinned  part  of 
the  bulb  practically  removes  undue  pressure  from  the  whole 
remaining  interior.  So,  too,  when  removal  of  pressure  of 
the  fingers  allows  the  elastic  force  to  assert  itself,  such  force 
becomes  manifest  only  at  the  protruded  part,  which  is 
drawn  in  to  the  sams  extent  and  by  the  same  force  as  caused 
the  outward  protrusion. 

Let,  now,  this  weakened  and  yielding  portion  of  the 
bulb  be  conceived  as  so  changed  in  shape  as  to  consti- 
tute a  true  sac  and  neck.  It  will  be  readily  admitted  that 
it  is  still  a  part  of  the  common  cavity,  and  that  the  force, 
which  for  convenience  rather  than  accuracy  may  be  called 
suction,  extends  to  the  fluids  contained  within  this  branch- 
ing sac,  through  its  neck,  in  precisely  the  same  degree  as 
though  there  were  no  neck.  Moreover,  this  point  offering 
no  resistance,  the  whole  motor  energy  and  motor  effect  of 
the  elastic  bulb  is  manifested  here ;  and  should  the  j)ipe  be 
closed,  the  extended  portion  of  wall  would  instantly  be 
sucked  in — returned.  We  may  next  conceive  the  transverse 
area  of  the  neck  and  its  communication  with  the  sac  as  be- 
ing indefinitely  small — less  than  the  diameter  of  the  finest 
needle.  This  supposition  would  make  no  difference  with 
the  nature,  or  the  amount,  or  the  direction  of  the  forces  en- 
gaged, or  with  the  effect  of  suction  on  the  fluid  contents. 
There  is  still  a  communication  between  the  sac  and  the  ab- 
dominal cavity  by  means  of  and  through  the  wet  tissues, 
even  in  the  absence  of  pervious  vessels.  The  least  differ- 
ence of  pressure  in  the  two  cavities  causes  transtV'r  of  fluid 
inward,  as  previously   it   did  outward.     Strangulation   doe* 
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not  obliterate,  but  only  obstructs  communication,  and  indi- 
cates the  immediate  need  of  reversing  its  direction.  The 
moment  the  experimenter  applies  this  fact  to  practice  he 
obtains  direct  evidence,  through  sight  and  touch,  by  the 
cessation  of  vomiting  and  of  pain,  that  transfer  of  fluids  is 
progressing.  The  observer  will  remark  the  very  insig- 
nificant amount  of  solids  in  the  sac  after  drainage  of  its 
fluids  and  the  ease  with  which  these  slip  back  through  the 
neck,  however  tortuous  its  cause  or  sharp  the  constricting 
pillars. 

Hernial  cases,  which  are  more  visible,  tangible,  and  ini 
minent  than  those  appertaining  to  the  pelvis,  demonstrate 
more  clearly  the  actuality,  and  even  the  great  excess,  of  up- 
lifting force,  easily  and  quickly  available,  and  that  the  usual 
obstacles  are  insutticient  to  resist  its  remedial  efficacy.  But 
pelvic  cases,  in  which  malposition  is  symbolized  by  hernial 
protrusion,  and  ill-condition  by  strangulation,  are  in  gen- 
eral very  chronic.  This  fact,  to  a  certain  extent,  modifies 
the  purpose  of  the  remedy.  An  adequate  uplifting  and 
suction  force  is  still  demanded ;  but  there  is  also  required 
such  increase  of  the  natural  mechanico-physiological  powers 
which  produce  these  effects  as  can  be  secured  only  by  due 
cultivation  of  the  instruments  of  this  force.  Nothing  less 
is  worthy  the  name  of  "  cure  "  in  these  classes  of  cases. 

The  mechanico-physiological  and  the  mechanico-patho- 
logical  relations  of  the  contents  of  the  female  pelvis  will 
now  admit  of  distinct  and  intelligible  statement. 

Xo  distinct  mechanical  supports  of  the  contents  of  the 
pelvis  exist  in  anatomy,  and  none  are  required.  Malposi- 
tions and  ill-conditions  do  not  occur  in  consequence  of  such 
deficiencj%  nor  can  local  ill-conditions  of  the  pelvic  contents 
be  rectified  by  an  artificial  supply. 

The  "  strengthening "  of  the  pelvic  organs,  were  this 
possible,  by  local  niassage,  or  remedies  having  a  similar  pur- 
pose, can  not,  in  the  nature  of  things,  reach  the  sources  of 
the  local  manifestations,  which  exist  in  environments,  and 
alone  are,  therefore,  incapable  of  securing  permanent  re- 
sults. 

Sustenlation  of  the  contents  of  the  female  pelvis  is,  on 
the  contrary, /MBc/iona/  and  aulomatic.  It  does  not  reside 
in  or  appertain  to  the  sustained  organs,  but  exists  in  their 
environment.  The  same  physiological  facts  have  equal 
application  to  conditions  as  well  as  positions.  Both  are 
dominated  by  forces  exterior  to  the  organs  imperiled. 

The  amount  of  mechanical  force  latent  in  the  mechan- 
ism of  tlie  organism  is  greatly  in  excess  of  that  needed  for 
restoring  natural  and  desirable  position  of  pelvic  organs. 
To  convert  the  available  into  sustained  and  constant  force 
adapted  to  the  same  uses  requires  due  cultivation  of  the 
instruments  of  such  force  by  art. 

The  remedial  aim  in  these  cases  should  be  to  restore  the 
natural  degree  of  fluctuation  of  space  in  the  cavity  of  the 
trunk;  to  secure  this  fluctuation  of  space  at  the  inferior 
portion  of  this  cavitij.  This  necessarily  causes  its  diminu- 
tion at  the  opposite  or  upper  end  of  the  same  cavity  ;  a 
transfer  of  the  involuntary  organic  act  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom  of  the  common  trunk  cavity.  Medication  unrelated 
to  this  purpose  is  [iropor  to  the  extent  that  local  palliative 
medication  is  legitimate. 


WHAT   IS    ACCOMPLISHED   BY  THE 

USE  OF  DIGITALIS  IN  CARDIAC   DISEASE?* 

Bt  EGBERT  LE  FEVRE,  M.  D. 

In  bringing  before  you  to-night  this  well-worn  topic  I 
feel  almost  like  offering  an  apology.  Still,  at  times  it  seems 
necessary  to  review  the  grounds  of  our  beliefs,  and  have 
clearly  fixed  the  limitations  of  the  power  of  the  ditferent 
remedies  to  combat  the  eftects  of  organic  diseases. 

The  heart  is  an  organ  whose  parenchyma  consists  of  the 
peculiar  fibers  that  have  the  characteristics  of  both  striped 
and  involuntary  muscles,  and  the  function  of  the  organ  is 
to  propel  the  blood  through  the  systems  over  which  it  pre- 
sides. The  muscular  fiber  may  be  diseased  or  the  mechan- 
ism may  be  altered,  but,  until  the  heart  is  unable  to  so  dis- 
tribute the  blood  as  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  sys- 
tem at  large,  the  patient  is,  in  a  great  majority  of  cases, 
ignorant  of  any  morbid  process. 

In  common  with  all  muscular  tissue,  that  of  the  heart 
has  the  inherent  tendency  to  increase  in  size  and  strength 
when  the  work  that  it  is  called  upon  to  do  is  increased. 
That  this  compensating  hypertrophy  may  occur,  the  nerv- 
ous mechanism  of  the  heart  must  be  adequate,  and  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  nutritive  fluid  equal  to  the  increased 
demands.  In  cardiac  diseases  this  conservative  process  is 
the  one  thing  to  be  desired,  and,  when  obtained,  to  be 
guarded  and  kept  to  the  point  where  the  heart  is  able  to  so 
perform  its  function  as  to  meet  the  fastidious  and  exacting 
demands  of  the  organism. 

To  understand  the  action  of  digitalis  in  cardiac  diseases, 
it  is  necessary  to  observe  its  effects  upon  the  normal  heart. 
When  given  in  physiological  doses,  it  increases  the  force 
and  completeness  of  the  ventricular  contractions;  a  larger 
blood-wave  is  thrown  into  the  vessels,  while  the  number  of 
beats  per  unit  of  time  is  lessened.  If  the  doses  are  in- 
creased, "  the  systole  becomes  abnormally  energetic,  so  that 
the  ventricles  become  white  as  the  last  drop  of  blood  is 
squeezed  out  of  them,"  and  the  heart  during  diastole  does 
not  dilate  uniformly,  the  contracted  portions  showing  as 
white  patches.  Two  theories  have  been  advanced  to  account 
for  the  slowing  of  the  heart  by  digitalis.  According  to  the 
mechanical  theory,  the  heart  contracting  more  completely, 
a  larger  amount  of  blood  is  thrown  into  the  aorta  and  pul- 
monary artery  at  each  beat.  As  the  escape  of  blood  through 
the  capillaries  is  not  proportionally  increased,  with  the  sub- 
sequent heightening  of  the  resistance  in  these  vessels,  each 
wave  demands  more  power  to  force  it  from  the  ventricles, 
and  the  heart  is  slowed  in  accordance  with  the  physical  law. 
What  is  gained  in  power  is  lost  in  speed.  If  this  was  the 
true  explanation,  "  then  the  curve  of  the  sphygmographic 
tracing  would  be:  Ascent  very  oblique,  lieight  of  curve 
snmll,  and  line  of  descent  very  oblique  also."  The  direct 
opposite  of  this  occurs. 

The  advocates  of  the  other  theory  claim  that  it  exerts  an 
inhibitory  action  on  the  heart  through  some  portion  of  tiie 
nervous  system.     The  experiments  of  Boehm,  Dybkowsky, 


*  Read  before  the  Society  of  the  Aliiiuiii  of  licllevuc  Hospital,  May 
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Peliken,  and  Ackerrnan  prove  that  it  is  not  througli  the 
pneuraogastrics  nor  the  spinal  cord,  as  the  heart  was  slowed 
by  its  use  after  the  destruction  of  the  cord  and  the  division 
of  the  vagi  or  the  paralyzing  of  their  peripheral  ends  by 
atropine. 

Wood  has  concisely  stated  the  status  of  our  present 
knowledge:  "Digitalis  in  moderate  doses  stimulates  the 
musculo-motor  portion  of  the  heart  (probal)ly  its  contained 
ganglia),  increases  the  activity  of  its  inhibitory  apparatus, 
and  causes  contraction  of  the  arterioles,  probably  by  an  ac- 
tion on  the  vaso-motor  centers  in  the  cord." 

Does  digitalis  exert  any  influence  upou  those  nutritive 
changes  that  produce  hypertrophy  or  cause  its  restoration 
when  the  compensation  has  been  ruptured  ?  It  was  for- 
merly supposed  that  the  semilunar  valves  closed  the  open- 
ings of  the  coronary  arteries,  so  that  they  were  filled  during 
diastole  only.  This  has  been  disproved.  The  flow  of 
blood  in  these  arteries  is  increased  in  common  with  that  in 
the  systemic  circulation  by  the  augmented  power  of  the 
systole.  During  diastole,  the  greater  the  arterial  tension  in 
the  aorta  the  more  rapid  is  the  flow  of  blood  through  the 
cardiac  blood-vessels,  and  the  nutrition  of  the  heart  is  pro- 
portionally increased.  One  of  the  most  noted  effects  of 
digitalis  is  its  influence  in  raising  the  blood  pressure  in  the 
aorta. 

"  The  branches  and  capillaries  of  the  coronary  arteries 
lie  within  the  layers  of  the  muscular  fibers  and  are  sur- 
rounded by  primitive  bundles  of  fibers,  while  the  lymphatics 
lie  between  the  layers."  This  peculiar  arrangement  has  an 
important  bearing  on  the  nutrition  of  the  cardiac  muscle. 
Digitalis,  by  its  action  on  the  musculo-motor  portion  of  the 
heart,  causes  a  more  complete  contraction  of  these  encir- 
cling fibers,  forcing  the  blood  into  the  veins  and  accelerating 
the  extravascular  circulation,  producing  nutritive  changes 
analogous  to  those  of  the  faradaic  current  on  voluntary 
muscles. 

Important  as  the  above-mentioned  factors  are,  the  power 
of  digitalis  over  cardiac  nutrition  can  only  be  explained  by 
the  theory  that  it  acts  on  the  trophic  centers  and  nerves, 
placing,  as  it  were,  the  cardiac  muscle  fiber  in  a  condition 
to  appropriate  the  elements  of  the  blood  needed  for  its 
growth. 

When  the  valvular  mechanism  is  deranged  the  heart 
adapts  itself  to  the  change  by  the  corresponding  increase 
in  power  of  those  parts  whose  work  is  increased.  The 
prognosis  and  treatment  of  valvular  lesions  depend  on  the 
orifice  affected,  the  character  and  extent  of  the  lesion,  and 
especially  on  the  effect  that  the  modification  in  the  move- 
ment of  blood  through  the  heart  has  on  the  work  and  nu- 
trition of  the  entire  cardiac  muscle.  Each  lesion  of  the 
valves  adds  its  own  peculiar  factor  to  the  problem.  In 
mitral  stenosis  without  insuflBciency  there  is  rarely  dilata- 
tion of  the  cavity  of  the  auricle,  as  the  pressure  in  the  pul- 
monary veins  is  not  sufficient  to  produce  overdistension 
during  diastole,  even  when  the  cavity  is  not  thoroughly 
emptied  during  systole.  Consequently,  the  primary  result 
of  this  lesion  is  simple  hypertrophy. 

As  long  as  the  auricle  is  able  to  empty  itself  through 
the  narrowed  orifice,  there  is  no  interference  with  the  pul- 


monary circulation,  as  regurgitation  into  the  pulmonary  veins 
is  prevented  by  the  auricular  systole  beginning  in  the  circu- 
lar bands  which  surround  the  mouths  of  the  veins.  It  is 
only  when  the  auricle  is  unable  to  empty  itself  that  pulmo- 
nary engorgement  is  produced.  In  simple  mitral  stenosis 
there  is  no  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle.  Until  the 
hypertrophy  fails  to  compensate  there  is  no  indication  for 
the  use  of  digitalis.  Some  have  advocated  the  use  of  digi- 
talis in  this  lesion  on  the  theory  that  its  inhibitory  action 
allows  the  auricle  more  time  to  empty  itself. 

In  mitral  insufficiency  the  regurgitant  current  is  forced 
into  the  distensible  auricle  with  a  pressure  equal  to  the 
power  of  the  ventricle.  This,  together  with  the  blood 
poured  in  from  the  pulmonary  veins,  causes  primary  dilata- 
tion with  coincident  hypertrophy  of  the  auricle.  On  ac- 
count of  the  increased  capacity  of  the  auricle,  there  is 
forced  into  the  ventricle  an  amount  of  blood  sufficient  to 
overdistend  its  cavity  and  add  to  its  work  in  emptying 
itself;  as  a  result,  hypertrophy  follows.  The  extent  of  ven- 
tricular hypertrophy,  and  whether  or  not  it  is  accompanied 
by  dilatation,  determines  the  seriousness  of  the  valvular 
lesion.  The  most  important  factor  of  mitral  iiisiifficiency  is 
its  effects  on  the  pulmonary  circulation  and  right  heart. 
The  blood  that  regurgitates  through  the  mitral  orifice,  by 
partially  filling  the  cavity  of  the  auricle,  prevents  the  emp- 
tying of  the  pulmonary  veins.  As  a  result,  the  tension  in 
the  pulmonary  artery  is  raised,  and  more  power  is  needed 
by  the  right  ventricle  to  empty  itself.  To  meet  this  de- 
mand the  muscle  hypertrophies,  the  pulmonary  circulation 
is  restored,  and  the  mitral  lesion  is  compensated  for  as  long 
as  the  power  of  the  right  ventricle  is  sufiicient. 

When  the  compensation  ceases,  the  failure  is  shown 
first  by  interference  with  the  pulmonary  circulation,  and 
then  by  dilatation  of  the  right  ventricular  cavity.  If  the 
dilatation  is  so  great  that  the  tricuspid  valves  can  not  close 
the  auriculo-ventricular  orifice,  regurgitation  follows,  with 
retarded  venous  circulation,  while  at  the  same  time  the  left 
ventricle  is  imperfectly  filled  and  pressure  in  the  aorta 
falls. 

Digitalis  can  not  cure  the  organic  lesion  of  the  mitral 
valves  that  causes  these  changes.  When  the  work  of  the 
right  ventricle  is  further  increased  by  some  intercurrent 
pulmonary  disease — as  bronchitis — digitalis,  by  its  tonic  ac- 
tion, aids  the  heart  to  meet  the  emergency.  When  the  bur- 
den has  become  too  great  and  dilatation  is  present,  digitalis,, 
by  increasing  the  power  of  the  ventricular  contraction,  re- 
stores for  the  time  being  the  pulmonary  circulation,  and,  by 
diminishing  the  relaxation  of  the  cavities,  the  tricuspid 
valves  again  become  sufficient  to  close  the  orifice.  For  these 
beneficial  results  to  become  permanent,  tlie  muscle  of  the 
right  heart  must  again  hypertrophy  enough  to  recompensate 
the  mitral  lesion,  plus  the  dilatation  of  the  right  ventricular, 
cavity.  Digitalis  aids  in  this,  but,  above  all,  the  nutrient 
fluid  must  be  in  quantity  and  quality  sufficient  for  the  in- 
creased demands  of  the  enlarged  muscle. 

Uncomplicated  aortic  stenosis  does  not  call  for  digitalis 
until  the  power  of  the  ventricle  fails.  This  is  shown  by  an 
irregular  action  of  the  heart — an  imperfect  filling  of  the 
aorta,  often  accompanied  by  a  mitral  systolic  murmur,  «  hicli 
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shows  that  dilatation  of  the  ventricle  has  occurred  and  the 
auricuio-ventricular  orifice  has  been  stretched  to  such  a 
degree  that  the  valves  are  insufficient.  Digitalis  must  be 
given  to  restore  the  tone  of  the  mnscle.  It  must  be  carried 
far  enough,  if  possible,  to  bring  the  size  of  the  cavity  to  the 
point  where  tbe  mitral  valves  will  again  close  the  orifice. 

In  aortic  regurgitation  the  conditions  differ  from  lesions 
at  other  valves.  Normally  the  left  ventricle  at  each  contrac- 
tion forces  its  contents  into  the  aorta  against  a  pressure  of 
250  mm.  of  mercury.  In  insufficiency  of  the  aortic  valves 
with  diastole  the  blood  is  forced  back  into  the  relaxed  and 
distensible  ventricle  with  a  pressure  equal  to  a  cohnnn  of 
blood  3"21  metres  in  height.  This,  according  to  Pascal's 
law,  exerts  a  dilating  pressure  on  the  entire  ventricular 
wall.  The  size  of  the  opening  determines  the  rapiditv  with 
which  the  pressure  in  the  aorta  and  that  in  the  ventricle 
become  equal.  As  the  capacity  of  the  auricle  equals  that 
of  the  ventricle,  at  the  auricular  systole  six  ounces  of  blood 
are  forced  by  the  hvpertrophied  auricle  into  the  already 
filled  ventricle.  When  the  leak  at  the  aortic  orifice  is  at 
first  small  in  amount,  then  coincident  with  the  dilatation 
occurs  the  compensating  hypertrophy,  which,  when  perfect, 
counteracts  the  distending  tendency  of  the  two  streams  of 
blood.  When  the  insufficiency  occurs  suddenl}',  or  when 
the  compensation  is  incomplete,  then  the  hydrostatic  press- 
ure of  the  regurgitant  stream  soon  overcomes  the  resistance 
of  the  muscle  and  produces  so  great  a  dilatation  that  the 
mitral  valves  become  incompetent  temporarily,  relieving 
during  systole  the  overburdened  ventricle. 

In  this  lesion  there  is  constant  danger  of  death  from 
sudden  dilatation  and  syncope.  The  safety  of  the  patient 
depends  upon  the  ability  of  the  heart  to  maintain  its  hyper- 
trophy. The  lowering  of  the  pressure  in  the  aorta  has  a 
deleterious  effect  upon  the  circulation  in  the  coronary  arte- 
ries, so  that  there  is  in  addition  the  danger  of  degeneration 
in  the  heart  muscle  itself  from  malnutrition. 

Many  writers  maintain  that  it  is  dangerous  to  give  digi- 
talis in  aortic  regurgitation,  as  the  tendency  to  death  from 
syncope  is  increased  by  the  lengthening  of  the  diastole  and 
the  consequent  increase  in  the  amount  of  regurgitation.  If 
digitalis  merely  slowed  the  heart,  the  objection  would  hold 
good;  but  with  its  inhibitory  action  it  also  has  the  power 
to  delay  the  relaxation  of  the  cardiac  muscle,  especially 
during  the  first  part  of  diastole.  It  is  this  power  which 
exerts  control  over  the  dilating  pressure  of  the  regurijitant 
stream  and,  by  maintaining  for  a  longer  time  the  pressure  in 
the  aorta,  increases  the  blood-supply  of  the  cardiac  muscle. 
In  aortic  regurgitation  the  dose  must  be  as  small  as  possible 
in  order  to  obtain  the  desired  therapeutic  effect. 

In  treating  the  degenerations  of  the  cardiac  muscle  inde- 
pendent of  valvular  disease  two  things  are  to  be  considered  : 
Ist,  to  lighten  the  work  of  the  heart;  2d,  to  increase  its  nu- 
trition. Digitalis  in  these  cases  not  only  acts  as  a  stimulant 
to  temporarily  arrest  the  failure  of  the  degenerated  muscles, 
but  also  produces  nutritive  changes.  At  the  same  time,  by 
the  action  of  the  drug  upon  the  blood-vessels,  the  tension 
in  the  aorta  is  raised  and  the  work  of  the  heart  is  increased. 
This  can  be  counteracted,  to  a  certain  degree,  by  the  use  of 
the  vnso-motor  dilators. 


In  the  cardiac  dilatation  which  follows  the  hypertrophy 
caused  bv  renal  and  arterial  diseases,  digitalis  must  be 
given  with  extreme  caution,  for,  by  its  power  to  raise  the 
blood  pressure,  rupture  of  a  diseased  artery  (especially  in 
the  brain)  may  be  induced.  Although  dilatation  is  usually 
the  result  of  valvular  lesions,  or  dependent  on  one  or  the 
other  form  of  degeneration  of  the  myocardium,  still  cases  are 
constantly  occurring  which,  in  their  auscultatory  signs,  simu- 
late those  of  organic  causation.  They  occur  in  those  cases 
attended  by  extreme  muscular  debility  and  relaxation.  The 
murmurs  heard  in  the  mitral  area  are  due  to  imperfect  or 
rregular  contractions  of  the  ventricle,  which  allow  a  tem- 
porary insuttieiency  of  the  mitral  valves;  or,  by  the  stretch- 
ing of  the  papillary  muscles  and  chordte  tendinciE,  the  valves 
are  carried  too  far  into  the  auricle,  an  audible  regurgita- 
tion being  produced.  Digitalis,  by  its  tonic  and  trophic 
action,  causes  the  murmurs  to  disappear,  and,  with  good 
blood,  may  be  said  to  cure  the  disease.  , 

The  beneficial  effect  of  digitalis  in  that  condition  known 
as  "irritable  heart"  may  be  explained  by  its  power  to 
strengthen  the  musculo-motor  apparatus  and  render  it  less 
susceptible  to  reflex  irritations. 


TESTS   FOR  SUGAR  IN   XllE   URINE.* 
By  BRANDRETH   SYMONDS,  A.M..  M.  D. 

In  opening  this  discussion,  the  methods  by  which  we 
detect  the  presence  of  glucose  in  the  urine  must  first  be 
considered,  for  it  is  upon  the  delicacy  and  accuracy  of  our 
tests  that  the  value  of  our  clinical  investigations  will  depend. 
Nearly  all  the  tests  for  glucose  depend  upon  its  property 
of  abstracting  oxygen  in  the  presence  of  an  alkali.  Among 
these  reduction  tests,  so  called,  are  Fehling's  solution,  Ny- 
lander's  solution,  indigo-carmine,  picric  acid,  and  safranin. 
This  reducing  action  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  glucose 
among  the  constituents  of  urine.  Of  normal  ingredients, 
uric  acid,  creatinin,  and  pyrocateehin  possess  it,  the  first  to  a 
slight  degree  only.  Among  the  bodies  occasionally  present 
in  the  urine  niay  be  mentioned  oxybutyrio  acid  ;  urochloralic 
acid,  which  is  derived  from  chloral ;  glycuronic  acid,  from 
camphor;  turpenoglycuronic  acid,  from  turpentine;  Mar- 
shall's glycosuric  acid  ;  and  Kirke's  uroleucic  and  uroxanthic 
acids.  Besides  these,  many  drugs  form  reducing  substances 
during  excretion,  such  as  morphine,  chloroform,  salicylic 
acid,  cubebs,  copaiba,  glycerin,  hydroquinone,  and  carbolic 
acid.  Of  these  substances,  some  have  a  limited  range  of 
reducing  power,  while  others  affect  all  the  tests  mentioned. 
Although  these  reduction  tests  may  be  nearly  faultless  in 
point  of  delicacy,  it  is  evident  from  what  has  been  said  that 
their  accuracy  is  not  great.     To  take  them  up  in  detail: 

1.  Tlie  Well-knoiB)i  FehU»g\  Solution. — This  possesses 
all  the  disadvantages  of  its  class,  being  readily  reduced  by 
other  substances  than  glucose.  It  has  the  further  disadvan- 
tage of  spoiling  rapidly,  Jijthough  Schmiedeberg's  modi- 
fication, ill  which  mannitc  is  used  instead  of  Rochelle  salt, 
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is  said  to  keep  well.  The  ordinary  solution  has  to  be 
divided  into  two  parts  in  order  to  prevent  deeompofition, 
and  then  mixed  at  the  moment  of  using.  This  is  certainly 
an  awkward  proceeding.  On  the  score  of  delicacy  it  leaves 
hardly  anvthing  to  be  desired,  as  it  will  detect  one  twen- 
tieth per  cent,  of  glucose  in  urine,  though  not  very  dis- 
tinctly. In  order  to  do  this,  the  upper  layers  of  the  urine 
must  be  boiled  and  then  a  few  drops  of  a  proved  sample  of 
Fehling's  solution  are  to  be  added.  The  upper  layers  arc 
again  boiled  and  the  reduction  occurs.  It  has  been  said  that 
glucose  is  the  only  substance  that  will  reduce  Fehling's  solu- 
tion in  the  cold.  This  is  certainly  incorrect,  for  chloral  will 
reduce  it  readily  in  the  cold,  and  chloral  is  probably  ex- 
creted in  part  as  such. 

2.  Nylander's  Solution. — This  is  a  modification  of 
Boettger's  test  and  cousists  of  2  grammes  of  bismuth  sub- 
nitrate  and  4  of  Rochelle  salt,  dissolved  in  100  c.  c.  of  a 
ten-per-cent.  solution  of  sodium  hydrate.  On  boiling  with 
glucose,  a  dark-brown  or  black  precipitate  of  metallic  bis- 
muth and  bismuth  suboxide  is  produced.  It  has  the  advan- 
tage over  Fehling's  solution  of  not  spoiling.  I  have  kept  it 
in  an  ordinary  colorless  bottle  exposed  to  sun  and  air  during 
several  of  th.'  hot  months  without  any  discoverable  alteration. 
It  is  not  so  readily  reduced  as  Fehling's  solution,  not  being 
aflFected  by  chloral,  pyrocatechin,  or  glycosuric  acid.  It  is, 
however,  less  delicate  than  Fehling's  solution,  detecting  only 
one  tenth  per  cent,  of  glucose,  and  that  imperfectly.  The 
most  delicate  method  of  applying  the  test  is  to  till  a  test-tube 
about  half  full  of  urine  and  then  add  about  one  third  of 
the  solution.  Boil  the  upper  layers  and  note  the  reduction. 
Although  less  delicate  than  Fehling's,  it  is  the  only  one  of 
the  reduction  tests  which  I  constantly  employ.  It  is  less 
cumbersome  and  gives  results  which  are,  I  think,  suffi- 
ciently good  for  ordinary  clinical  work.  It  is  occasionally 
reduced  bv  other  substances  than  glucose.  It  is  reduced 
by  glucose  in  the  cold,  and  also  by  normal  urine. 

3.  An  alkaline  solution  of  indigo-carmiue  when  boiled 
with  glucose  becomes  decolorized,  changing  from  blue  to 
purple,  then  red,  and  finally  yellow.  This  play  of  colors  is 
due  to  deoxidation,  and  they  can  be  restored  in  the  inverse 
order  by  shaking  the  solution  with  the  air  and  thus  obtain- 
ing oxygen.  The  alkali  used  must  not  be  caustic,  for  both 
potassic  and  sodic  hydrate  change  the  color  without  the 
aid  of  glucose.     The  one  commonly  used  is  sodic  carbonate. 

This  test  will  readily  detect  very  small  quantities  of 
glucose,  but,  unfortunately,  is  reduced  by  prolonged  boiling 
with  perfectly  normal  urine.  Oliver  maintains  that  it  is 
perfectly  reliable,  but  also  says  that  urine  normally  contains 
half  a  grain  of  glucose  to 'the  ounce,  or  one  tenth  of  one 
per  cent.,  which  can  .safely  bo  denied. 

4.  The  same  objection  applies  to  picric  acid,  which, 
when  boiled  with  glucose  and  an  alkali,  is  reduced  to  the 
dark-red  picramic  acid.  This  red  color  occurs  also  with 
normal  urine,  the  creatinin  which  is  regularly  present  being 
sufficient  to  develop  it.  On  the  score  of  both  accuracy  and 
delicacy,  this  test  must  be  laid  aside. 

.5.  With  safranin  I  have  not  had  much  experience.  In 
the  presence  of  glucose  and  an  alkali  the  red  color  is 
changed  into  a  dirty  white.     This  alteration  is  produced 


likewise  by  prolonged  boiling  with  albumin,  though  normal 
urine  does  not  cause  it.  Whether  it  would  be  produced 
by  glycosuric  acid  or  some  of  the  other  reducing  substances 
occasionally  present  in  the  urine  I  can  not  say.  As  it  is  a 
reduction  test  it  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  change 
would  occur.  It  is  quite  delicate,  readily  indicating  one 
tenth  per  cent,  of  glucose. 

6.  In  this  class  must  be  placed,  I  think,  Molisch's  test 
with  alpha-naphthol  or  thymol.  Into  2  or  3  c.  c.  of  urine 
are  put  three  or  four  drops  of  a  twenty-per-cent.  solution  of 
alpha-naphthol  in  alcohol.  Sulphuric  acid  is  then  added 
to  an  excess  of  three  or  four  times  the  bulk.  A  beautiful 
violet  color  forms  which,  on  large  dilution  with  water,  falls 
as  a  violet  precipitate.  If  thymol  is  used  instead  of  alpha- 
naphthol,  a  red  color  results,  followed  by  a  reddish  precipi- 
tate. These  colors  and  precipitates  are  readily  produced 
in  normal  urine  by  this  test,  and  Molisch  of  course  states 
that  normal  urine  contains  sugar.  In  order  to  ascertain  the 
worth  of  this  method  I  took  2  c.  c.  of  normal  urine,  which 
showed  no  reaction  with  phenylhydrazin,  and  obtained  from 
it  an  abundant  violet  precipitate.  I  then  took  2  c.  c.  of 
water  containing  one  one-hundredth  per  cent,  of  glucose. 
On  applying  Molisch's  method  I  obtained  a  violet  precipi- 
tate about  one  fifth  in  amount  of  that  obtained  from  normal 
urine.  This,  I  think,  is  a  crucial  test  and  one  that  demon- 
strates the  worthlessness  of  the  method  for  clinical  pur- 
poses. It  is  undoubtedly  a  delicate  reaction  for  sugar,  but 
it  also  reacts  with  other  substances  normally  present  in  the 
urine. 

All  of  these  reduction  tests  have  only  a  negative  value, 
and  for  that  some  of  them,  such  as  Fehling's,  can  hardly  be 
surpassed.  Fehling's  will  indicate  one  twentieth  per  cent, 
of  fflucose,  and  I  think  we  need  nothing  more  delicate  than 
that.  But  a  positive  result  with  any  of  them  is  valueless, 
since  they  can  be  so  readily  affected  by  other  reducing  sub- 
stances than  sugar  which  may  be  present  in  the  urine. 
During  the  past  year,  as  Examiner  for  the  Mutual  Life  In- 
surance Company,  of  New  York,  I  have  had  seven  or  eight 
cases  in  which  Fehling's  and  Nylander's  solutions  were  both 
reduced  by  urine,  which  urine,  on  subsequent  examination 
by  phenylhydrazin  and  by  fermentation,  was  shown  to  be 
entirely  free  from  sugar.  I  can  recall  one  case  in  particular 
in  which  the  reduction  of  F'ehling's  solution  was  equivalent 
to  over  one  per  cent,  of  glucose.  Without  further  investiga- 
tion these  would  doubtless  have  been  regarded  as  cases  of 
glycosuria,  and  on  that  ground  would  have  been  refused 
insurance.  Franli  Donaldson,  Sr.,  has  reported  a  more 
striking  case,  in  which  the  precipitation  of  Fehling's  solu- 
tion was  equivalent  to  over  eight  per  cent,  of  glucose. 
Marshall  subsequently  examined  the  urine  and  isolated  the 
reducing  substance.  This  he  called  glycosuric  acid,  not 
because  it  has  the  remotest  connection  with  glucose,  but  on 
account  of  the  similarity  of  its  action  on  Fehling's  solution. 

There  are  but  two  methods  which  give  reliable  positive 
results — fermentation  and  phenylhydrazin.  In  the  former 
the  urine  is  fermented  and  llie  carbon  dioxide  given  off  is 
collected  and  measured.  A  gramme  of  glucose  when  fer- 
mented will  form  about  250  c.  c.  of  carbon  dioxide  at  ordi- 
nary temperature  and  pressure.     xV  very  convenient  appa- 
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ratus  for  collecting  and  measuring  this  is  Einhorn's  tubes. 
As  urine  will  absorb  about  its  own  volume  of  carbon  dioxide, 
and  as  yeast  always  contains  a  little  sugar,  the  method  is 
not  very  delicate.  I  think  that  about  the  best  that  can  be 
alleged  for  it  is  its  ability  to  demonstrate  one  tenth  per 
cent,  of  glucose.  Another  application  of  fermentation  is  by 
taking  the  specific  gravity  before  and  after  fermenting. 
This  is  even  less  delicate  than  the  preceding. 

The  other  reliable  positive  method  is  by  the  phenyl- 
hydrazin  test.  This  was  first  devised  by  Fischer,  and  has 
since  been  strongly  indorsed  by  von  Jaksch  and  Ultzmann. 
The  original  method  of  applying  it  was  to  dissolve  2 
grammes  of  phenylhydrazin  hydrochloride  and  1'5  gramme 
of  sodium  acetate  in  20  c.  c.  of  water.  Then  mix  with 
50  c.  c.  of  urine,  and  heat  in  a  water-bath  for  twenty  or 
thirty  minutes.  Ultzraann,  as  reported  by  Bond,  has  modi- 
fied it  in  a  very  simple  way.  According  to  his  n)ethod,  put 
in  an  ordinary  test-tube  about  half  an  inch  of  the  phenyl 
salt.  This  is  a  brownish-white,  scaly  substance,  having  a 
strong  odor  of  aniline.  On  top  of  this  put  another  half- 
inch  of  sodium  acetate,  and  fill  the  tube  half  full  of  urine. 
Shake  until  the  sodium  acetate  is  dissolved,  and  then  gently 
heat.  When  the  whole  mass  is  hot,  boil  from  half  a  min- 
ute to  a  minute.  This  method  is  much  less  cumbersome 
than  the  original,  and  is  nearly  if  not  quite  as  good.  In 
both  methods  albumin,  if  present,  should  first  be  removed 
by  boiling  and  filtering  or  decanting,  as  it  forms  a  sediment 
which  may  mask  the  result.  The  result  of  these  manipu- 
lations is  the  formation  of  phenylglucosazone,  which  crystal- 
lizes out  and  can  be  found  in  the  precipitate.  This  is  a 
definite  chemical  compound,  having  the  formula  Cj^H^^N^O,. 
It  forms  acicular  crystals  of  a  golden-yellow  color,  which 
can  easily  be  recognized  under  the  microscope.  They  have 
a  marked  tendency  to  collect  in  radiating  clusters,  or  in 
sprays  that  resemble  a  feather  or  a  twig  of  spruce,  or  in 
sheaves  like  those  of  wheat.  They  are  almost  insoluble  in 
water,  but  readily  soluble  in  alcohol.  They  fuse  at  204°  to 
205°  C.  Similar  compounds  are  formed  with  lactose,  galac- 
tose, and  maltose.  None  of  these,  except  lactose,  occur  in 
the  urine.  The  fusing  point  of  phenyllactosazonc  is  200°  C. — 
so  near  that  of  phenylglucosazone  that  it  is  valueless  for  ordi- 
dinary  difierentiation.  But  lactose  occurs  only  in  the  urine 
of  nursing  women  during  acute  suppression  of  lactation. 
Conse(]ueutly  its  liability  to  interfere  is  very  slight.  Tyro- 
sin  forms  somewhat  similar  clusters,  but  the  crystals  are 
colorless.  I  think  it  may  safely  be  asserted  that  the  crys- 
tals of  phenylglucosazone  are  characteristic,  and  a  positive 
indication  of  the  presence  of  glucose.  The  limitation  hy 
lactose  is  so  slight  that  it  may  usually  be  ignored.  I  have 
tried  this  method  with  a  number  of  drugs  which  are  ex- 
creted in  the  urine,  and  in  no  case  have  I  obtained  any 
similar  formation.  The  list  includes  morphine,  atropine, 
phenacetin,  antipyrine,  acctanilide,  chloral,  <|uininc,  and 
chloroform.  The  presence  of  chloral  is  objectionable,  be- 
cause it  forms  an  abundant  precipitate  of  reddish-brown 
globules,  which  tends  to  mask  the  crystals  of  phenylglucosa- 
zone. These  globules  rcscmlile  those  of  phenylhydrazin, 
which  are  often  foutid  in  the  deposit,  owing  to  an  excess  of 
the  salt.     They  are  freely  soluble  in  alcohol,  from  which 


they  redeposit  on  evaporation  in  the  same  form.  As  regards 
delicacy,  this  test  can  hardly  be  excelled.  I  have  found 
distinct  crystals  in  a  urine  which  contained  only  one  one- 
hundredth  of  one  per  cent,  of  glucose,  but  then  only  after 
standing  for  forty-eight  hours.  When  glucose  is  present  to 
the  amount  of  one  tenth  per  cent.,  the  crystals  can  be  seen 
within  fifteen  minutes  after  boiling  by  Ultzmann's  method, 
but  they  are  then  quite  small,  and  it  is  better  to  wait  for 
half  an  hour.  One  twentieth  per  cent,  can  be  discovered 
after  standing  three  to  four  hours. 

This  method  or  fermentation  should  be  employed  in  all 
cases  where  glycosuria  is  inferred  from  the  examination  of 
the  urine  alone.  Otherwise  we  shall  certainly  be  deceived 
at  times  by  the  behavior  of  other  substances  than  glucose 
which  give  rise  to  similar  reactions  with  the  ordinary 
tests. 
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A  CASE  OF 

TREPHmiNG  FOE  PAEALTSIS  OF  SPEECH 

FOLLOWING  AN  INJUEY. 

Bt  .1.  D.  JONES,  M.D., 

UTICA,   N.  Y. 

Although  1  have  to  preface  the  narration  of  the  fol- 
lowing case  with  the  humiliating  confession  that  I  erred 
in  the  diagnosis,  still  I  believe  that  enough  may  be  learned 
from  it  to  justify  its  publication.  During  this,  which  may 
be  termed  an  era  of  special  activity  in  brain  surgery,  I 
believe  that  not  only  the  successful  and  brilliant  results 
should  be  published,  but  the  failures,  and  worse  than  fail- 
ures— the  fatal  results — as  well.  It  is  only  in  that  way 
that  we  can  arrive  at  correct  statistics  of  the  mortality  of 
the  operation  and  gain  correct  data  as  to  when  to  operate 
and  when  to  leave  alone.  Judging  from  the  cases  pub- 
lished in  the  journals  during  the  last  two  years,  one  would 
infer  that  the  operation  was  almost  devoid  of  danger  and 
that  the  results  are  almost  uniformly  successful.  A  note 
published  nine  months  or  a  year  after  the  operation  would 
often  tell  a  different  story.  I  propose  to  follow  that  plan 
in  this  instance. 

Mary  B.,  aged  twenty-six,  single,  of  healthy  parentage,  had 
enjoyed  previous  good  health,  but  was  of  questionable  morals, 
and  occasionally  drank  to  excess.  After  a  three-days'  absence 
from  homo  on  one  of  these  sprees  she  was  found  in  an  out- 
house in  another  part  of  the  city,  unable  to  speak  or  move,  but 
conscious.  She  was  carried  to  the  city  hospital,  where,  nccord- 
ing  to  her  mother,  she  had  several  convulsions  limited  to  the 
right  side.  I  first  saw  her  October  16,  188'.1,  at  her  home, 
about  four  days  after  the  receipt  of  her  in^juries.  Her  condi- 
tion then  was  as  follows:  She  had  complete  motor  paralysis  of 
the  right  leg  and  arm,  the  right  side  of  the  face  was  paralyzed, 
the  tongue  deviated  to  the  right,  she  felt  the  prick- of  a  pin  over 
the  paralyzed  area,  but  sensation  did  not  seem  to  bo  very  quick, 
though  no  very  accurate  tests  were  applied  to  determine  the 
degree  of  iinpnirnient.  Sliv  could  not  utter  a  word  except  "  No,'' 
which  was  the  universal  answer  to  every  question.  She  ap- 
peared to  be  rational  and  to  understand  everything  that  was 
said  to  her.  Her  pulse  and  teinpernturo  were  normal,  and  re- 
moined  so  to  the  time  of  the  operation.     There  was  n  large 
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eechyraotic  spot  above  and  liack  of  the  left  eye.  There  was  no 
wound  of  the  soft  parts  and  no  depression  could  be  felt  in  the 
bone.  There  were  "black  and  blue  "  marks  on  other  parts  of 
the  body.  There  was  a  conclusive  history  of  traumatism.  That, 
with  the  location  of  the  extravasation  on  the  left  side  of  the 
head,  with  the  right-sided  motor  paralysis,  and  paralysis  of 
speech,  led  to  tlie  diagnosis  of  pressure  by  a  blood-clot,  probably 
from  a  fracture  of  the  inner  table.  She  gradually  recovered 
the  use  of  the  leg  and  arm,  the  former  first,  but,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  addition  of  "I  can't"  to  her  vocabulary,  her 
speech  remained  unimproved.  On  two  occasions  she  had  at- 
tacks of  transient  delirium  with  hallucinations  of  sight,  but  they 
were  not  attended  with  any  rise  of  temperature,  and  both  sub- 
sided within  twelve  hours  of  their  onset.  She  also  had  twitch- 
ing of  the  right  arm  occasionally,  which  was  controlled  by 
small  doses  of  bromide  of  potassium. 

In  the  latter  part  of  February,  1890,  Dr.  W.  E.  Ford,  of 
this  city,  saw  her  in  consultation  with  me,  and  agreed  that  the 
symptoms  pointed  to  pressure  on  the  center  for  speech  and 
motor  area  on  the  left  side  by  a  clot  probably,  and  advised  an 
operation.  Accordingly,  the  operation  was  performed  on  March 
1.5th  with  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Ford,  Dr.  Schuyler,  Dr.  Weed, 
and  Dr.  Brown.  The  center  for  speech  was  located  by  the 
rules  given  by  Dr.  Dana  in  the  Medical  Record  of  January  12, 
1889.  The  head  was  shaved  and  thoroughly  disinfected.  The 
skull  was  marked  with  the  center-pin  of  the  trephine  before 
making  the  incision.  A  horseshoe  flap,  with  the  convexity  di- 
rected downward  and  backward  for  drainage,  was  raised.  An 
inch  trephine  was  applied  with  the  center-pin  at  the  point  pre- 
viously marked  on  the  bone.  On  removing  the  trephine  after 
making  a  few  quarter  turns  an  alarming  haimorrhage  took  place 
from  the  hole  made  by  the  center-pin.  We  thought  at  the 
time  that  the  screw  had  failed  to  hold  the  pin,  allowing  it  to 
penetrate  the  bone  prematurely  and  so  wound  a  vessel  in  the 
dura.  So  the  button  of  bone  was  hurriedly  removed ;  the  blood 
poured  into  the  opening  so  freely  that  it  was  even  then  impos- 
sible to  decide  its  source.  The  dura  was  opened,  the  finger  in- 
troduced between  the  dura  and  pia,  and  the  former  pressed 
firmly  against  the  skull ;  in  that  way  the  haamorrhage  was 
stopped.  On  subseiinently  examining  the  button  of  bone  it  was 
evident  that  the  bleeding  came  from  one  of  the  large  veins  of 
the  diploe,  which  had  been  pierced  squarely  by  the  center-pin, 
and  it  was  the  finger  hooked  over  the  mouth  of  this  that 
checked  the  hajiiiorriiage.  The  pia  mater  was  opened,  but  no 
clot  was  found.  The  brain  tissue  in  this  locality,  however,  was 
evidently  diseased.  There  was  no  hsemorrhage  of  any  moment 
from  the  dura  or  pia  mater.  As  the  brain  tissue  had  been  ex- 
amined with  the  handle  of  the  scalpel,  no  sutures  were  put  in 
the  coverings.  They  were  simply  adjusted.  After  all  bleeding 
had  been  stopped,  the  wound  was  dusted  with  iodoform,  a  drain- 
age-tube was  introduced  into  the  most  dependent  part,  and  the 
flap  closed  with  interrupted  silk  sutures  and  an  antiseptic  dress- 
ing applied.     She  rallied  well  from  the  operation. 

March  16th,  A.  M. — Pulse,  112  ;  temperature  (by  the  mouth;, 
99'5°.  Vomiting  freely  from  the  ether.  P.  M.,  pulse,  114; 
temperature,  100' ;  delirious. 

17th,  A.M. — Pulse,  120;  temperature,  100°.  Wound  dressed. 
No  discharge.  It  is  evidently  aseptic.  P.  .)/.,  pulse,  112;  tem- 
perature, 100°.  She  rested  well  during  the  day.  Vomiting  has 
ceased. 

18th,  A.  .1/.— Pulse,  108;  temperature,  100-2°.  She  was 
delirious  during  the  latter  part  of  the  night.  /'.  M.,  pulse,  108 ; 
temperature,  100-2''. 

irxh,  A.  J/.— Pulse,  102;  temperature,  ]00-.5°,  highest  tem- 
perature reached.  Delirious  during  tlie  night;  a[)pears  dull 
this  morning.    Redressed  the  wound.    No  discharge.    Removed 


the  drainage-tube  and  introduced  a  twist  of  absorbent  cotton 
soaked  in  a  solution  of  bichloride  (1  to  2,000)  to  keep  the  ex- 
ternal opening  patent.  P.  M.,  pulse,  90 ;  temperature,  90-5. 
Doing  well. 

SO<A.— Pulse,  88;  temperature,  99-2°.  Rested  well  last 
night. 

;?is<.— Pulse,  84;  temperature,  9S-.5°.  During  the  night  she 
had  several  convulsive  seizures  limited  chiefly  to  the  right  side. 
In  those  I  saw  the  twitching  was  confined  to  the  right  arm  and 
right  side  of  the  face,  but  the  right  leg  also  was  said  to  have 
been  drawn  up  in  some  of  them.  The  wound  was  redressed. 
The  sutures  were  all  removed,  as  it  had  healed  firmly  all  around 
elxcept  where  the  drainage-tube  had  been.  She  was  put  on 
bromide  of  potassium  (ten  grains)  repeated  two  or  three  times 
in  the  early  evening. 

22d. — She  had  one  fit  at  eleven  o'clock  last  night.  Pulse, 
90 ;  temperature,  99-5°. 

23(7.— Pulse,  84  ;  temperature,  98-8°.  Doing  well.  She  sat 
up  to  have  her  head  dressed  to-d.ay. 

SJfth. — Pulse,  90 ;  temperature,  98-5°,  and  it  remained  nor- 
mal after  this.  She  looks  bright.  Her  recovery  has  been  un- 
interrnpted  since.  By  April  5th  the  opening  for  drainage  had 
granulated  even  with  the  surface,  and  she  was  going  about 
feeling  well. 

With  regard  to  ber  speecli.  As  I  said  before,  her  vo- 
cabulary was  limited  to  "  No "  and  "  I  can't,"  and  she 
couldn't  repeat  a  word  spoken  to  her.  I  spent  considerable 
time  on  various  occasions  trying  to  have  her  repeat  some 
simple  monosyllable.  She  would  try  hard  for  a  while,  then 
become  irritable,  and  end  with  the  invariable  "  No,  I  can't." 
On  the  third  day  after  tlie  operation  she  greeted  rae  with 
"  Good  morning,"  and  addressed  me  by  name.  She  can 
now  repeat  any  word  spoken  to  her.  She  already  has  quite 
an  extended  vocabulary  of  names  of  articles  of  food,  bed- 
clothing,  etc. — names  she  hears  repeatedly  and  which  she 
uses  correctly.  She  also  counts  readily.  I  am  unable  to 
explain  the  connection  between  the  operation  and  the  im- 
provement in  speech,  and  simply  relate  the  facts. 

The  most  interesting  point  in  connection  with  the  case 
is  the  diagnosis.  Was  there  any  way  of  determining  in 
this  case  whether  the  symptoms  depended  on  pressure — as 
by  a  clot — external  to  the  surface,  or  to  a  lesion  of  the 
cortex  itself?  We  thouglit  it  was  the  former;  it  proved  to 
be  the  latter. 

Considering  her  age,  with  tlie  history  of  an  injury  and 
with  the  ecchymosis  in  the  position  to  explain  the  (laralytic 
symptoms  present,  even  in  the  absence  of  an  e.\tcrnal  wound 
and  such  palpable  evidence  of  fracture  as  depression,  the 
presumption  was  certainlv  in  favor  of  our  interpretation  of 
the  symptoms,  and  the  operation  tlicrefore  was  intlicated 
and  justifiable. 


GIANT-CELLED  SARCOMA  OF  THE  FINGER 

OF   UNUSUAL   SIZE.* 

By    WILLIAM     li.    BALLOU,    M.  D. 

The  rarity  of  osteosarcoma  of  (he  fingers  and  the  beau- 
tiful specimen  which   I  will  show  with   the  patient  from 

*  Read  before  the  Society  of  the  Alninni  of  HcUevue  Hospital,  May 
7,  1890,  aud  the  specimen  and  patient  shown. 
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whom  it  was  removed,  led  ine  to  present  the  history  of  the 
following  case : 

Mrs.  L.,  Italian,  aged  twenty-nine,  came  under  ray  care  at 
Bellevae  Dispensary  on  August  18,  1889,  for  the  treatment  of  a 
large  tumor  of  the  left  hand.  The  family  history  was  negative, 
as  was  also  that  of  syphilis  or  injury. 

About  a  year  and  a  half  before,  the  first  interplialangeal 
articulation  of  the  left  ring  finger  began  to  increase  in  size,  but 
was  not  painful.  From  that  time  till  the  middle  of  July,  one 
month  before  1  saw  her,  it  had  remained  of  about  the  size  of  an 
English  walnut,  when  it  began  to  enlarge  rapidly  and  developed 
spontaneous  piiin. 

At  the  time  she  came  under  observation  the  tnmor  was 
nearly  of  the  size  of  my  closed  fist,  measured  in  its  greatest  cir- 
cnmfereoce  eleven  inches,  and  involved  the  distid  half  of  the  left 
fourth  metacarpal  hone,  the  whole  of  the  first  and  part  of  the 
second  phalanges.  The  tip  of  the  finger,  as  you  see,  projected 
from  the  mass  of  the  tumor.  It  was  generally  hard,  with  some 
fluctuating  areas  which  proved  to  be  cystic  in  nature.  The  su- 
perficial veins  were  dilated  and  tortuous,  and  the  growth  had 
pushed  the  middle  and  little  fingers  widely  apart,  and  interfered 
greatly  with  the  use  of  the  hand.  Careful  search  failed  to  show 
any  enlarged  glands. 

A  diagnosis  of  chondrosarcoma  was  made,  my  belief  being 
that  it  had  at  first  been  a  chondroma  of  innocent  form,  which 
for  some  reason  had  taken  on  malignant  action.  Immediate 
amputation  was  advised,  the  operation  to  include  the  finger,  its 
corresponding  metacarpal  bone,  and  other  fingers  if  the  growth 
was  found  to  involve  any  other  structures  on  dissection. 

On  August  20, 1889,  the  amputation  was  done  under  cocaine 
with  the  assistance  of  several  of  my  .students.  The  tumor  was 
first  freed  from  the  surrounding  structures  and  the  metacarpal 
bone  sawn  through  below  the  growth.  The  vessels  were  large 
and  the  haemorrhage  jirofuse.  After  their  ligation  the  re- 
mainder of  the  metacarpal  bone  was  removed  with  a  rongeur 
forceps,  a  drainage-tube  introduced,  and  the  wound  closed.  It 
healed  kindly,  and  a  very  comely  and  useful  hand  was  the  result. 
The  tumor  was  kindly  examined  by  my  friend  Dr.  H.  M.  Biggs, 
of  the  Carnegie  Laboratory,  who  pronounced  it  a  beautiful  speci- 
men of  giant-celled  sarcoma  springing  from  bone. 

At  the  present  time  the  patient  is  in  good  condition,  has  no 
pain,  or  the  slightest  suspicion  of  recurrence,  and  has  almost 
perfect  use  of  the  hand. 

102  East  Thirtv-fikst  Street. 


THE   BORDERLAND. 
By  SARAH    E.   POST,   M.  D. 

TnE  interest  in  occult  psychic  phenomena  seems  on  the 
in(.Tease  rather  than  on  the  wane.  Scrihner^s  Mar/azine  for 
March  has  a  charmingly  written  paper  upon  The  Hidden 
Self,  by  William  James,  brother  to  the  novelist;  while  the 
Forum  for  Ajiril  contains  two- papers  of  considerable  intcr- 
ust — The  True  and  the  False  in  Spiritualism,  by  Mr.  Hodg- 
son, and  a  paper  upon  the  relations  of  Hypnotism  and 
Crime,  by  Charcot.  Last  year,  too,  we  had  a  series  of  pa- 
pers dealing  with  the  usual  phenomena  of  hypnotism  in  the 
N(trlh  American  Review. 

The  last-named  series  described  experiments  with  which 
we  are  familiar.  Tlie  patient  having  been  thrown  into  the 
hypnotic  c^mdition,  the  operator,  technically  known  as  the 
agent,  by  means  nf  the  •*i'n«.'  nf  sii_r|it  nr  hearing  or  in  some 


other  clearly  material  wav,  communicated  to  him  sugges- 
tions in  the  form  of  trains  of  thought  with  a  natural  con- 
clusion or  in  the  form  of  direct  commands.  As  a  result,  the 
subject  would  believe  absurd  propositions,  perform  ridicu- 
lous actions,  or  even  commit  crime.  In  the  course  of  these 
papers  Mr.  C.  distinctly  says  that  he  has  never  succeeded 
in  conveviuii  sugsjestions  in  anv  but  tangible  ways.  For 
instance,  if  the  patient  had  his  back  to  him  he  could  not 
secure  his  co-operation  without  the  aid  of  the  voice.  The 
influence  of  his  mind,  unaided  by  the  ordinary  senses,  was 
unable  to  communicate  or  to  impress  itself  upon  the  mind 
of  the  other;  in  fact,  the  tone  of  the  statement  made 
upon  this  point  is  such  as  to  lead  to  the  inference  that  the 
writer  disbelieves  in  such  unembodied  transmission  of  mind 
force. 

A  curious  point  about  hypnotics  is  that  the  person  hyp- 
notized is  of  a  difEerent  disposition  from  the  person  unhyp- 
notized.  This  fact  is  the  feature  of  Mr.  James's  paper.  In 
certain  easily  In  puotized  persons  it  has  even  been  found 
possible  to  |)roduce  two  distinct  conditions  of  hypnotiza- 
tion,so  that  the  person  has  three  separate  lives  or  planes  of 
consciousness,  not  any  one  of  which  infrintjes  upon  or  is 
cognizant  of  the  other.  A  still  more  curious  thing,  per- 
haps, is  the  fact  that  only  one  of  these  planes  of  conscious- 
ness wakes  to  activity  at  a  time. 

When  hypnotized  in  the  first  degree  the  subject  resumes 
memory  and  impulses  belonging  to  this  state  at  the  point 
where  they  were  dropped  at  the  end  of  the  previous  stance. 
A  similar  resumption  occurs  when  the  subject  is  hypnotized 
in  the  second  degree;  and  similarly,  the  unhypnotized  indi- 
vidual knows  nothing  of  what  has  passed  during  the  other 
two  phases  of  his  existence  and  is  a  quite  different  person — 
a  very  stupid  person,  by  the  way,  as  a  rule.  Mr.  James  sug- 
gests that  the  familiar  sensation  of  having  been  previously 
in  the  same  place  or  surrounded  by  the  same  circumstances 
is  perhaps  due  to  the  intruding  of  a  second  or  hidden  plane 
of  consciousness  into  the  affairs  of  ordinary  life.  He  sug- 
gests also  that  dreams,  often  so  erratic  and  contrary  to  or- 
dinary experience,  may  be  due  to  activity  of  this  hidden 
self.  As  in  the  old  German  tales,  the  puppets  and  the  play- 
things come  out  from  their  receptacles  and  hold  high  revel 
while  sleep  rules  the  master  of  the  house. 

Just  here  we  would  like  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
some  hypnotics  in  France  have  been  controlled  by  minds  at 
a  distance;  they  have  been  even  incited  to  actions  by  will 
power  exerted  miles  away;  and  this  brings  us  to  another 
phase  of  psychic  control,  the  domain  of  telepathy.  By  the 
way,  the  word  telepathy  is  not  found  in  Webster's  diction- 
ary, edition  of  1886.  From  an  analysis  of  its  root-forms, 
however,  we  arrive  at  the  fact  that  it  means  to  suffer  or  to 
experience  from  a  distance  or  at  a  distance.  Telephone  and 
t.elegraph  are  similarly  constructed  words,  telephone  mean- 
ing to  speak  from  afar;  telegraph,  to  write  from  afar;  and 
telepathic  (we  have  not  yet  arrived  at  the  noun  telepath), 
suffering  or  experiencing  from  afar.  In  the  line  of  these 
experiences  comes  the  ])resentiment  that  some  one  ap- 
proaches or  is  near.  Instances  have  been  given  in  which 
liigldv  nervous  invalids  have  even  known  the  personality  of 
the  approaching  guest   by  telepathic   instinct.     Mr.  llodg- 
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son  suggests  that  the  phenomena  of  clairvoyance  and  slate 
writing  are  of  this  character,  the  medium  or  slate  writer 
really  obtaining  her  ideas  from  the  minds  of  those  present. 
It  is  said  that  the  agent  in  this  case  need  not  even  have  the 
matter  by  which  the  subject  is  impressed  actively  before 
his  consciousness  ;  he  may  at  the  time  even  be  "  thinking 
of  something  else." 

We  have  then  recognized  as  demonstrated  phenomena, 
mind  control  by  means  of  hypnotism  and  suggestion  through 
ordinary  channels,  and  mind  impression  or  control  either 
directly  or  by  channels  which  we  do  not  know.  I  do  not, 
however,  find  recognized  by  any  of  these  writers  a  third 
phenomenon  which  I  am  assured  exists.  This  is  direct  mus- 
cular control  by  a  foreign  mind.  In  the  case  of  certain 
hypnotized  people  it  has  been  possible  to  slow  the  heart  by 
telepathic  susrarestion  on  the  part  of  the  operator.  These 
cases  have  never  received  an  adequate  explanation.  Appar- 
ently there  was  no  mental  state  in  the  subject  which  in- 
duced the  inhibition;  it  was  a  direct  result  of  control.  To 
this  example  I  can  add  a  case  of  my  own  more  fully  reported 
in  the  North  American  Reviev)  for  April,  1889, 

The  place  was  the  sitting-room  of  a  woman's  boarding- 
house.  None  but  women  were  present.  The  experiment  was  in 
the  form  of  a  game  in  the  course  of  which  the  subject,  blind- 
folded, found  different  hidden  articles,  the  suggestion  being 
snpposably  conveyed  from  the  mind  of  the  operator  through 
her  hands  lightly  laid  on  the  subject's  back.  The  subject  suc- 
ceeding in  these  ordinary  mauueuvres  of  the  game,  a  more  diffi- 
cnlt  test  was  proposed.  The  subject  advanced  to  the  middle  of 
the  room,  bent  her  head  and  gave  no  further  response,  and  the 
experiment  was  declared  to  have  failed.  The  evidence  carried 
by  this  series  of  experiments  h.ns  to  do  entirely  with  that  one 
which  failed.  Subjects  being  usually  hypnotized,  it  is  seldom 
we  have  the  opportunity  to  get  their  side  of  the  story.  This 
subject  was  not,  however,  hypnotized,  and  her  description  of  the 
experiment  is  as  follows:  "Learning  that  all  that  was  required 
of  me  was  to  follow  suggestions,  I  promised  co-operation.  I 
stated  at  first  that  I  would  make  no  resistance ;  that  it  the  op- 
erator could  make  me  know  what  I  was  to  do  by  means  of  her 
hands  on  my  back,  I  would  do  it.  I  further  pre|>ared  myself  by 
putting  all  ideas  out  of  my  mind,  for  I  thought,  unless  I  am 
alert  and  attentive,  I  shall  not  be  able  to  understand  what  it  is 
I  am  to  do.  My  thought  was  that  I  might  receive  a  finished 
idea  or  project  which  would  outline  what  I  was  to  do.  In- 
stead, during  the  earlier  experiments,  I  felt  nothing  but  a  loss 
of  equilibrium:  1  took  steps  in  this  direction  or  that  to  save 
myself  from  falling  down.  I  do  not  remember  the  sensations 
which  preceded  or  accompanied  putting  out  the  hand  to  grasp 
the  hidden  objects,  but  I  found  the  things  without  knowing 
that  I  was  looking  for  them.  During  the  last  experiment,  how- 
ever, I  di<l  liave  an  idea,  and  it  came  about  in  tliis  way.  I  ad- 
vanced to  the  middle  of  the  room  in  response  to  the  loss  of 
equilibrium  as  before.  I  bent  my  head  and  then  commenced  to 
feel  a  puckering  up  of  the  mouth,  and  1  said  to  myself:  'I  am 
afraid  they  are  going  to  make  me  kiss  some  one.  I  hope  not, 
for  I  shall  not  be  able  to  do  it.'  Then  I  reasoned  with  myself 
about  having  so  foolish  an  idea.  I  said  to  myself;  '  Put  it  away 
or  you  will  not  be  able  to  receive  the  impres«ion  they  are  try- 
ing to  give  to  you.'  I  did  then  succeed  in  again  abstracting 
my  mind  so  that  no  memory  of  the  kiss  remained,  but  no 
further  impulse  came  to  me.  I  stood  in  the  center  of  the 
room  motionless,  not  even  the  loss  of  equilibrium  reassert- 
ing itself."    The  subject  had  been  directed  to  kiss  one  of  the 


young  ladies  in  the  room ;  she  had  advanced  to  her  side,  but 
had  remained  standing,  and  the  experiment  was  declared  to 
have  failed. 

The  subject  was  at  that  time  at  least  a  fairly  intelligent 
person,  and  her  evidence  is  perhaps  as  good  as  that  of  any 
which  can  be  obtained  upon  these  matters.  The  subject 
was  positive  that  the  idea  of  kissing  followed  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  orbicular  muscle,  and  was  apparently  suggested 
by  it.  The  muscular  act,  like  those  of  the  preceding  experi- 
ments, was  not  induced  by  any  idea  or  conscious  mental 
effort  on  her  part. 

The  proposition  of  muscular  control  by  the  intervention 
of  a  foreign  mind  is  startling  in  its  far-reaching  importance. 
It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  subject  is  undisturbed,  is 
unconscious  of  control  until  it  reveals  itself  by  the  finished 
act.  Even  then  he  or  she  may  not  be  completely  conscious 
unless  the  action  excites  repugnance  in  the  mind.  A  whole 
series  of  experiences  will  range  themselves  under  this  head- 
ing if  its  existence  be  once  admitted. 

Undoubtedly  the  possibility  of  extraneous  muscle  con- 
trol is  in  a  high  degree  abnormal ;  it  is  one  of  the  phases  of 
hysteria.  James  defines  hysteria  as  the  power  of  concen- 
trating or  splitting  up  consciousness.  By  this  process  con- 
sciousness may  be  withdrawn  from  certain  brain  areas  or 
independent  realms  of  con.sciousness  may  exist  within  the 
same  brain.  While  this  faculty  is  undoubtedly  rare  among 
us,  it  is  not  rare  among  Eastern  peoples,  abstraction  being 
there  a  highly  prized  faculty  of  the  mind.  Insensibility  to 
pain  and  the  various  phenomena  of  stoicism  can  perhaps  be 
traced  to  this  source. 

The  mechanism  of  extraneous  muscle  control  must  be  in 
the  highest  desjree  problematic,  as  it  implies  either  a  spirit- 
ual entity  capable  of  taking  possession  of  another's  body,  or 
some  as  yet  unrecognized  medium  of  force. 

The  applications  of  this  power  should  be,  like  those  of 
the  phenomena  of  hypnotism,  limited  to  therapeutic  pur- 
poses. While  in  a  state  of  health  extraneous  muscle  control 
must  bo  uudesirable.  We  have  heard  of  suggestion  used  for 
moral  ends.  The  refractory  boy  or  girl  is  gently  hypno- 
tized and  persuaded  to  the  adoption  of  wholesome  ideas. 
But  it  will  be  recognized  that  the  appeal  is  in  this  case  to 
the  mind  of  the  subject.  The  phenomenon  belongs  to  the 
first  class  of  cases  we  have  here  considered.  In  the  class 
now  under  consideration  the  appeal  is  directly  to  the  irre- 
sponsible body.  It  is  apparent  that  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances nothing  but  harm  can  result  from  such  control. 
We  believe  that  in  sickness,  however,  this  power  is  and 
should  be  utilized  for  good.  The  "control"  of  the  good 
doctor  and  good  nurse  is,  I  believe,  often  of  this  character. 
We  are  ourselves  conscious  of  having  controlled  vomiting  in 
patients  by  our  own  mental  eftbrts  at  a  time  when  the  pa- 
tients' mental  processes  were  of  too  unreliable  a  character  to 
be  considered  a  factor  in  the  result. 

The  value  of  moral  ideas  or  prejudices  also  becomes 
very  apparent  in  this  connection.  The  subject  in  the  ex- 
periment narrated  interfered  with  the  control  from  the  fact 
that  the  action  required  was  repugnant.  Deep-rooted 
prejudices  in  favor  of  right  living  will  be  the  best  protec- 
tion against  harmful  extraneous  control. 
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RECENT  MEDICAL  LEGISLATION    IN  NEW   YORK. 

Last  winter  an  etfort  was  made  to  secure  tlie  repeal  of  the 
act  making  it  necessary  for  persons  about  to  study  medicine  to 
pass  a  preliminary  exaraination  by  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the 
University,  or  under  tbeir  direction.  The  eftbrt  failed,  bu^ 
certain  modifying  bills  were  passed,  and  have  received  the 
Governor's  signature,  effecting  the  following  changes:  1.  The 
examination,  although  still  called  "preliminary,'"  may  be 
passed  at  any  time  during  the  student's  first  year  of  study  with- 
in the  State.  2.  It  may  be  conducted  by  the  college  faculty 
"in  accordance  with  the  standard  and  rules  of  the  said  re- 
gents." 3.  The  examination  is  not  required  if  the  candidate 
possesses  qualifications  which  the  regents  consider  and  accept 
as  fully  equivalent  to  those  demanded  in  their  examination. 
The  regents  were  to  meet  on  the  13th  of  June  to  decide  upon 
these  equivalents,  and  it  was  their  announced  intention  to 
notify  the  various  medical  schools  promptly  of  any  conclusion 
at  which  they  might  arrive.  According  to  the  original  act,  the 
possession  of  a  degree  in  arts,  science,  or  philosophy  from  an 
instilntion  duly  authorized  to  confer  the  same  exempts  the 
holder  from  the  examination. 

The  new  medical  practice  act  goes  into  etlect  on  the  1st  of 
September,  1891.  Its  provisions  are  substantially  as  follows: 
Three  separate  boards  of  medical  examiners,  each  consisting  of 
seven  members,  are  to  be  appointed  by  the  Regents  of  the  Uni- 
versity from  nominees  of  the  three  State  medical  societies. 
One  board  is  to  represent  the  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  the  second  the  ITommopathic  Medical  Society  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  the  third  the  Eclectic  Medical  Society 
of  the  State  of  New  York.  The  appointments  are  to  be  made 
annually.  The  regents  are  empowered  to  fill  vacancies  and 
to  make  appointments  on  tbeir  own  motion  in  case  nomina- 
tions are  not  made  by  the  societies,  and  each  examination 
conducted  by  a  board  must  be  under  the  supervision  of  an 
examiner  appointed  by  the  regents  and  not  himself  a 
member  of  either  board.  The  regents  are  also  to  select 
the  examination  questions,  which  are  to  relate  to  anat- 
omy, physiology  and  hygiene,  chemistry,  surgery,  obstet- 
rics, pathology  and  diagnosis,  and  therapeutics,  "including 
practice  and  materia  medica."  The  questions  are  to  be  the 
same  for  all  the  boards,  except  in  therapeutics,  in  which  they 
are  required  to  be  "  in  harmony  with  the  tenets  of  the  school 
seleoted  by  the  candidate."  The  examinations  are  to  be  con- 
ducted in  writing,  and  the  regents  are  to  license  the  successful 
candidates.  After  the  date  on  which  the  act  goes  into  effect, 
nobody  can  begin  the  practice  of  medicine  in  the  .State  until  ho 


has  received  the  regent's  license.  He  has  first  to  apply  to  the 
regents  for  the  examination  and  license,  paying  a  fee  of  $25 
and  furnishing  satisfactory  preof  (by  affidavit,  if  the  regents 
require  it)  that  he  is  more  than  twenty-one  years  old  and  of 
good  moral  character,  has  a  medical  diploma  or  license,  and 
studied  medicine  three  years,  "  including  three  courses  of  lect- 
ures in  different  years  in  some  legally  incorporated  medical 
college  or  colleges "  before  the  diploma  or  license  was  con- 
ferred upon  him.  The  regents  are  authorized  to  accept  licenses 
from  other  State  boards  maintaining  an  equal  standard,  to- 
gether with  a  fee  of  $10. 

We  have  lately  received  a  number  of  inquiries  as  to  these 
legislative  provisions,  and  some  of  our  correspondents  have 
asked  for  our  opinion  as  to  their  effects.  As  to  certain  matters 
of  detail,  it  can  hardly  be  said  beforehand  what  the  results  will 
be.  A  great  deal  depends  on  the  quality  of  the  supervision 
exercised  by  the  regents. 


THE   GERMAN    SURGICAL   SOCIETY. 

A  CONDENSED  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  nineteenth 
congress  of  the  German  Surgical  Society,  held  on  the  9tb,  10th, 
11th,  and  12th  of  April,  has  been  issued  in  the  form  of  a  sup- 
plement to  the  Centralblatt  fur  Ghirurgie  for  June  21st.  It 
makes  a  pamphlet  of  104  large  octavo  pages,  printed  with  the 
clearness  and  precision  characteristic  of  the  productions  of 
Messrs.  Breitkopf  &  Hartel.  On  the  first  page  we  find  a  table 
of  contents  in  which  the  papers  are  classified  under  the  heads 
of  general  pathology  and  therapeutics,  the  head  and  face,  the 
vertebral  column  and  the  neck,  the  chest,  the  gastro-enteric 
canal  and  the  liver,  the  urinary  and  sexual  organs,  and  the 
limbs  ;  and  the  papers  are  published  in  this  order.  It  does  not 
appear  that  the  papers  were  read  in  an  order  corresponding  to 
this  classification,  although  that  may  have  been  the  case,  and 
such  a  procedure  would  have  been  quite  in  keeping  with  the 
regard  for  system  usually  displayed  by  our  German  colleagues. 
At  all  events,  their  systematic  arrangement  in  the  report  and 
that  of  their  titles  in  the  table  of  contents  must  prove  conven- 
ient to  a  reader  seeking  for  a  particular  item  in  the  proceed- 
ings, and  it  would  have  been  an  additional  aid  if  the  page  num- 
bers had  been  placed  after  the  titles. 

The  report  is  to  be  commended  not  only  for  this  judicious 
arrangement  of  the  matter,  but  also  for  the  admirable  brevity 
with  which  the  abstracts  of  papers  and  the  substance  of  the  re- 
marks made  in  the  discussions  are  given.  The  pith  of  about 
sixty  pai)ers  and  demonstrations  is  got  into  a  little  over  a  hun- 
dred pages,  along  with  that  of  the  discussions.  It  is  particu- 
larly in  the  latter  that  condensation  is  shown  ;  rarely  does  the 
summary  of  a  discussion  take  up  so  much  space  as  half  a  i>age. 
This  shows  either  that  the  participants  in  the  meeting  were  re- 
markably considerate  or  that  the  reporter  was  a  master  of  his 
art;  for  we  can  not  assume  that  anything  of  real  importance 
was  omitted  or  slighted,  although  it  does  look  a  little  odd  to 
see  under  the  last  heading  (Demonstration  of  a  Preparation  of 
Congenital  Sarcoma  of  the  Dorsum  of  the  Foot)  only  the  terse 
statement  "It  was  a  small-celled  spindle-cell  sarcoma." 
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Among  tLe  names  well  known  in  this  conntry  we  find  the 
following  in  the  report :  Mikulicz,  Brnns,  Krause,  Trendelen- 
burg, Kraske,  Rydygier,  Riedel,  Lauenstein,  Konig,  Ponfick, 
MadeluDg,  Brann,  Thiersch,  Kronlein,  and  Helferich  as  those  of 
authors  of  papers,  and  von  Bergmann.  Heidenhain,  and  Baum- 
gartner  as  those  of  participants  in  the  discussions.  Some  of 
the  noticeable  titles  were :  The  Proportion  of  Hsemoglobin  in 
the  Blood  in  Surgical  Diseases,  Actinomycosis,  Ether  ami 
Chloroform  Xarcosis,  The  Treatment  of  Tubercular  Atfections 
with  Iodoform  Injections,  Massage,  Trephining,  The  Operative 
Snrgery  of  the  Vertebral  Canal,  Pfrityphlitis  (three  papers), 
The  Radical  Operation  for  Hernia,  Operations  for  Intestioal 
Stenosis,  Resection  and  Restoration  of  the  Liver,  Spiral  Fract- 
ures, Neuropathic  Diseases  of  the  Bones  and  .Joints,  and  The 
Treatment  of  Club-foot.  Trendelenburg  showed  a  remarkable 
operating-table,  three  woodcuts  of  which  are  g^en  in  tlie  re- 
port. It  is  evident  that  the  meeting  brought  ont  some  of  tlie 
best  work  of  the  best  men  in  Germany,  and  that  the  society 
is  one  of  great  usefulness. 


MINOR  PARAGRAPHS. 

THE    REMUXERATIOX    OF    MEDICAL    EXAMINERS   IN   LIFE 
IXSCRANCE. 

It  was  an  interesting  discussion  from  more  than  one  point 
of  view  that  took  place  at  a  meeting  of  the  Section  in  State 
Medicine  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Medicine  in  Ireland,  pub- 
lished in  this  issue.  Many  of  our  readers  will  probably  be  sur- 
prised to  learn  of  the  stale  of  things  mentioned  by  Sir  William 
Stokes— namely,  the  payment  of  medical  examiners  in  life  in- 
surance by  fees  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  the  policy  to  be 
taken  by  the  applicant.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  profession  iu 
Ireland  ought  not  to  fail  in  their  efforts  to  have  such  an  illogical 
system  done  away  with.  We  are  not  aware  that  it  has  ever 
been  in  use  in  this  country. 


ANTISEPSIN. 

Ix  the  Lancet  for  June  7th  Dr.  Cattani  is  quoted  concern- 
ing the  antipyretic  properties  of  paramonobromacetanilide,  or 
antisepsin.  Its  use  in  pneumonia  with  high  temperature  and  in 
typhoid  fever  shows  that  its  power  to  reduce  body  heat  is  equal 
to  that  of  acetanilide.  It  likewise  has  antineuralgic  properties. 
In  the  treatment  of  haemorrhoids  and  other  anal  lesions  its  ef- 
fects are  marked  wheu  administered  in  the  form  of  supposi- 
tories. As  an  antiseptic  application  to  wounds  and  offensive 
ulcers,  it  has  had  some  use  with  good  results,  the  lesions  gen- 
erally healing  quickly. 

AN   I.VTERESTING    LITERARY   REPRODUCTION. 

A  Newcastie-on-Tyne  publishing  firm,  Messrs.  Mawson, 
Swan,  and  .Morgan,  announce  the  facsimile  reproduction  of  an 
old  manuscript  volume  entitled  Y'  Apothecarie;  his  Booke  of 
Recepts  agaynst  alle  maner  of  sickenesses;  allso  ho  we  to  bake 
nieates,  to  make  Uskabaughe,  to  die  clothe  or  woole,  and  divers 
tisefull  thinges  besydes.  The  manuscript  dates  back  about 
three  centuries. 

THE    PUBLICATION   OF   PATIENTS'   NAMES   IN   CLINICAL 
HLSTORIES. 

We  have  before  pointed  ont  the  impropriety  of  publishing 
patients'  full  names  in  the  histories  of  their  oases.     There  is 


seldom  if  ever  any  good  reason  for  doing  it,  and  it  must  often 
do  violence  to  feelings  that  medical  men  are  bound  to  respect. 
An  esteemed  correspondent  has  suggested  to  us  to  call  attention 
to  the  matter  again,  and  we  do  so  with  the  feeling  that  it  is  one 
of  no  trifling  importance. 

COD-LIVER   OIL   AS  A  VERMIFUGE. 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  Union  medicale  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing formula  for  an  enema  of  cod-liver  oil  for  the  removal  of 
the  Oxyuris  rermicularis :  Cod-liver  oil,  40  grammes  (about  10 
drachms);  the  yolk  of  an  egg;  water,  125  grammes  (.about  4 
ounces).  In  case  of  failure,  an  enema  of  pure  cod-liver  oil  is 
recommended. 

ITEMS,    ETC. 

Infectious  Diseases  in  New  York. — We  are  indebted  to  the  Sanitary 
Bureau  of  the  Health  Department  for  the  following  statement  of  eases 
and  deaths  reported  during  the  two  weeks  ending  July  8,  1890 : 


■nTmn  A  <;"RS 

Week  ending  July  1. 

Week  ending  July  8. 

Catics. 

Deaths. 

Cases. 

Deaths. 

Typhoid  fever 

Scarlet  fever     

11 
34 

1 

276 

84 

1 

1^ 

0 

25 

23 

0 

8 

43 

2 

271 

74 

4 

0 
2 

Cerebro-spinal  meningitis 

Mea-^Ies 

2 
23 

Diphtheria 

Vaiicella 

23 
0 

The  Chicago  Gynaecological  Society, — A  meeting  held  on  the  13th 
of  June  was  devoted  entirely  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Dr.  William  H. 
Byford,  who  was  one  of  the  founder.s  of  tlie  society.  The  programme 
included  an  address  by  Dr.  H.  P.  Merrimau  and  remarks  by  Dr.  N.  S. 
Davis,  Dr.  H.  A.  John.«on,  and  Dr.  John  E.  Owens. 

The  Rush  Medical  College,  of  Chicago. — Dr.  Henry  M.  Lyman  has 
been  appointed  professor  of  the  principles  and  practice  of  medicine, 
and  Dr.  .James  H.  Etheridge  professor  of  gynieeology. 

Army  Intelligence. —  Offieial  List  of  Changes  in  the  Stations  and 

Duties  of  Officers  serving  in  the  Medical  Departmeni,    United  States 

Army,  for  the  two  weeks  endiru)  July  .5,  1S90  : 

SCTER,  William  N.,  First  Lieutenant  and  Assistant  Surgeon,  is,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Secretary  of  War,  granted  leave  of  absence  for  two 
months,  to  take  effect  August  6,  1890.  Par.  3,  S.  0.  149,  A.  G.  O., 
June  26,  1890. 

Borden,  William  C,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon,  is,  by  direction 
of  the  Secretary  of  War,  granted  leave  of  absence  for  three  mouths 
and  fifteen  days,  to  take  effect  as  soon  as  his  services  can  be  spared. 
Par.  11,  S.  0.  146,  A.  G.  0.,  June  23,  1890. 

Died. 

Cclbertson,  Howard,  Captain  (retired),  died  June  18,  1890,  at  Zanes- 
ville,  Ohio. 

Appointments. 

To  be  Assistant  Surgeons,  with  the  rank  of  First  Lieutenant: 

Keeper,  Frank  R.,  of  Pennsylvania,  June  C,  1890,  vice  Woodruff,  pro- 
moted. 

Raymond,  Thomas  U.,  of  Indiana,  June  C,  1890,  vice  Newton,  resigned. 

Sntder,  Henry  D.,  of  Pennsylvania,  June  6,  1890,  cii-c  Wilson,  re- 
signed. 

Smtth,  Allen  M.,  of  New  York,  June  6,  1890,  vice  Matthews,  pro- 
moted. 

Heyl,  Ashton  B.,  of  Pennsylvania,  June  6,  1890,  vice  Hall,  pro- 
moted. 

Clarke,  Joseph  T.,  of  New  York,  June  6,  1890,  vice  Porter,  resigned. 

Greenleaf,  Charles  R.,  Major  and  .Surgeon,  will,  by  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  War,  attend  the  encampment  of  the  Pennsylvania  Na- 
tional Guard  at  Mount  Gretna,  Pennsylvania,  from  the  18tli  to  the 
26th  of  .Inly,  1890,  for  the  purpose  of  aecompanyuig  the  Surgeon- 
General  of  Penn.sylvania  in  his  inspection  of  the  camp.  Par.  11, 
S.  0.  144,  A.  G.  0.,  June  20,  1890. 
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Tatxor,  Marcus  E.,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon.  Leave  of  absence 
for  one  month,  on  surgeon's  certificate  of  disability,  is  hereby 
granted,  with  permission  to  go  beyond  the  limits  of  this  Division, 
and  to  apply  for  an  extension  of  five  months.  Par.  1,  P.  0.  45, 
Division  of  the  Pacific,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  June  13,  189il. 

Kimball,  .Iames  P.,  Major  and  Surgeon.  By  direction  of  tlie  Acting 
Secretary  of  War,  leave  of  absence  for  four  months  is  granted,  to 
take  effect  when  an  officer  of  the  Medical  Department  is  assigned 
by  his  department  commander  to  relieve  him.  Par.  6,  S.  0.  152, 
A.  G.  0.,  July  1,  1890,  Wa.sbington,  D.  C. 

Ball,  Robert  R.,  First  Lieutenant  and  Assistant  Surgeon,  is  relieved 
from  duty  at  Fort  Riley,  Kansas,  and  will  report  in  person  to  the 
commanding  officer.  Fort  Spokane,  Washington,  for  duty.  Par.  7, 
S.  O.  151,  A.  G.  O.,  June  28,  1890,  Washington,  D.  C. 

CoRBCSiKU,  William  H.,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon,  is  relieved 
from  duty  at  Fort  Lewis,  Colorado,  and  will  report  in  person  to  the 
commanding  officer,  Fort  Wayne,  Michigan,  for  duty.  Par.  7,  S.  O. 
151,  A.  G.  O.,  June  28,  1890,  Washington,  D.  C. 

By  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  the  following-named  Assistant 
Surgeons  (recently  appointed)  will  report  in  person  for  duty  to  the 
commanding  olHcers  of  the  posts  designated  opposite  their  re- 
spective names  : 

Keefek,  Frank  R.,  First  Lieutenant,  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas. 
Raymond,  Thomas  U.,  First  Lieutenant,  Fort  Sherman,  Idaho. 
Snvdek,  Uenrt  D.,  First  Lieuteiiiint,  Fort  Reno,  Indian  Territory. 
Smith,  Allen  M.,  First  Lieutenant,  Fort  Snelling,  Minnesota. 
Hevl,  Ashton  B.,  First  Lieutenant,  Fort  Niobrara,  Neliraska. 
Clarke,  Joseph  T.,  First  Lieutenant,  Fort  Riley,  Kansas. 
Par.  ti,  S.  0.  151,  A.  G.  0.,  June  28,  1890,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Naval  Intelligence. — Official  List  of  Changes  in  the  Medical  Corps 
of  the  Unilnl  Slateji  Xavt/  for  the  week  ending  .hily  5,  1S90 : 
Page,  J.  E.,  Assistant  Surgeon.    Ordered  to  hospital,  Mare  Island,  Cal. 
Kennedy,  R.   M.,  Assistant   Surgeon.     Ordered  to  the  League  Islaud 

Navy  Yard,  Va. 

Society  Meetings  for  the  Coming  Week : 

Tut^sDAV,  .Itdy  loth:  Mediciil  .<<iricly  of  the  County  of  Otsego  (aunual 
— Cooperstown),  N.  Y. 


fetters  to  the  (fbitor. 


NITROGLYCERIN   IN   GAS   ASPHYXIA   AND   POISONIXC. 
H3  North  Seventh  Street,  Zanesville,  C,  July  7,  ISOO. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  New  York  Medical  Journal : 

Sir:  I  see  case-t  of  gas  poisoning  successfully  treated  liy 
nitroglycerin  are  being  reported ;  therefore  a  few  remarks 
relative  to  that  subject  will  not  be  inappropriate.  Since  the 
publication  of  my  article  in  your  issue  of  December  14,  188!),  I 
bave  received  a  letter  from  a  personal  friend,  in  which  bespoke 
of  a  case  that  he  had  successfully  treated  with  nitroglycerin  sub- 
sequent to  the  publication  of  my  article.  It  will  be  pertinent 
here  to  describe  a  case  within  my  knowledge.  One  day  last 
autumn,  as  1  was  passing  along  the  street  whore  several  men 
were  enRa^ed  in  putting  down  new  gas-pipes,  1  noticed  a  man 
lying  inclined  against  a  tree,  apparently  asleep,  but  whom  1 
sarmised  to  be  asphyxiated  by  the  eaoaping  gas.  He  was  re- 
ceiving no  attention  whatever. 

I  examined  liim  and  found  nothing  except  a  shallow  and  ir- 
regular res|)irati(in  to  indicate  that  any  condition  other  than 
that  of  natural  sleep  existed. 

The  superintendent  of  the  gas  company  informed  mo  that 
the  man  bad  been  ''  gased,"  as  ho  termed  it,  and  had  been  car- 
ried aaide  to  wait  till  noon,  when  a  wagon  would  be  brought  to 


convey  him  to  his  home.  The  superintendent  gave  me  the  fol- 
lowing information  :  This  man  was  very  susceptible  to  gas. 
During  a  period  of  fifteen  years,  which  time  he  had  been  in  the 
employ  of  this  company,  he  had  been  asphyxiated  some  ten  or 
twelve  times.  lie  usually  remained  unconscious  for  several 
hours — generally  six  or  eight.  This  condition  had  become  so 
familiar  to  his  fellow-laborers  and  his  family  that  its  occurrence 
gave  them  no  alarm.  He  retained  the  ability  to  swallow,  and 
they  were  in  the  habit  of  giving  him  whisky.  During  some  of 
his  former  aspbyxialions  he  had  had  a  physician,  who,  by  the 
use  of  medicines  and  the  battery,  had  tailed  to  abridge  the  period 
of  unconsciousness.  They  did  not  deem  it  necessary  at  this  time 
to  employ  medical  aid,  and  by  the  use  of  whisky  he  recovered 
in  the  usual  time.  He  would  no  doubt  have  recovered  as  soon 
without  the  whisky,  as  I  could  see  no  indication  for  it. 

It  seems  to  me  there  should  be  a  division  of  these  cases  into 
those  of  asphyxia  and  those  of  real  poisoning.  In  aspliyxisi 
recovery  is  rapid.  In  poisoning,  the  poison  has  a  firm  bold  on 
the  system  aniJ  is  not  eliminated  for  several  hours.  Whether 
there  is  any  pathological  difference  or  not  except  in  degree  I 
do  not  know,  but  the  fact  that  one  person  will  recover  in  an 
hour  or  two,  while  another  with  the  same  treatment  will  re- 
main comato.se  for  twenty-two  hours.  I  think  is  sufficient  to 
justify  the  distinctions  mentioned.  To  substantiate  my  claim  of 
originality  in  the  treatment,  I  have  simply  to  say  that  I  used  it 
for  the  first  time  in  gas  poisoning  on  November  20, 1888 — almost 
a  year  before  it  was  used  by  any  one  else,  so  far  as  reported. 

I  did  not  report  my  case  sooner  because  1  had  been  u.sing 
nitroglycerin  as  a  stimulant  some  time  before  I  treated  my  case, 
and  was  not  aware  that  it  had  any  other  property  than  that  of  a 
stimulant,  nor  do  I  now  know  its  modus  operandi  if  it  is  other 
than  by  stimulation.  J.  O.  Crossland,  M.  D. 


IJrotfciJings  of  Sotietus. 


NEW  YORK   ACADEMY   OF  MEDICINE. 

Meeting  of  June  S,  1890. 
The  President,  Dr.  A.  L.  LooMis,  in  the  Chair. 

Bacteriological  Researches  in  Yellow  Fever.— In  a  paper 
with  this  title.  Dr.  U.  M.  Sternberg,  of  the  United  States  Army, 
said  that  in  1879  he,  as  a  member  of  the  Y'ellow-Fever  Commis- 
sion sent  to  Havana  by  the  National  Board  of  Health,  had  do- 
voted  himself  especially  to  a  search  for  the  specific  infectious 
agent  in  the  blood  of  patients  in  various  stages  of  yellow  lever. 
The  result  of  this  research  had  been  negative.  Extended  re- 
searches made  during  the  past  two  years  by  the  most  approved 
bacteriological  methods  had  fully  confirmed  this  negative  result. 
Exceptionally  micro-organisms  were  found  in  cultivations  from 
the  blood  and  tissues,  even  when  the  autopsy  was  made  very 
soon  after  death,  but  the  bacillus  encountered  most  frequently 
had  been  identified  as  the  Bacterium  colt  commune  of  Escherich. 
which  was  constantly  present  in  the  intestine  of  healthy  jier- 
soDS,  and  consequently  could  not  be  the  specific  pathogenic  agent 
in  yellow  fever.  Other  micro-organisms  associated  with  this 
were  found  so  exceplioniilly  and  in  such  small  numbers  that  no 
special  signiticanec  could  bo  attached  to  thoir  presence.  The 
examination  of  thin  sections  of  the  liver,  kidney,  and  other  or- 
gans, stained  by  the  most  approved  methods  for  demonstrating 
micro-organisms,  gave  results  corresponding  with  those  obtained 
by  cultivation  methods. 

That  various  micro-organisms  were  present  in  small  numbers 
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in  tbe  liver  and  kidney  (and  presiiniably  in  other  organs)  at  the 
time  of  death  was  shown  by  preserving  fragments  of  considera- 
ble size  in  an  antiseptic  wrapping  which  destroyed  all  micro- 
organisms which  miglit  have  accidentally  fallen  upon  the  (sur- 
face of  the  fragment  and  prevented  the  entrance  of  germs  from 
without.  Such  a  fragment  preserved  for  forty  eight  hours  at  a 
temperature  of  27°  C.  (80-6°  F.)  always  contained  a  large  num- 
ber of  bacilli  of  different  species  which  h.ad  evidently  developed 
from  scattered  bacilli  present  in  the  organ  from  which  it  was 
taken  at  the  autopsy.  These  bacilli  were  for  the  most  part 
anaerobies,  or  facultative  anaerobics,  and  did  not  give  rise  to  a 
putrefactive  odor.  The  tissue  containing  them  had  a  very  acid 
reaction.  Putrefactive  organisms  were  also  present,  and  [>ieces 
of  tissue  kept  for  a  longer  time  gave  evidence  of  putrefactive 
decomposition. 

The  micro-organisms  present  in  fragments  of  liver  and  kid- 
ney preserved  in  the  way  indicated  had  been  carefully  studied, 
and  numerous  comparative  researches  had  been  made,  since  his 
retnrn  from  Havana,  which  showed  that  those  most  constantly 
and  abundantly  present  were  not  peculiar  to  yellow  fever.  In 
cases  of  accidental  death  and  of  death  from  other  diseases  frag- 
ments of  liver  preserved  in  the  same  way  had  contained  the 
same  micro-organisms.  His  bacillus  n — a  large  anaerobic  bacil- 
lus, which  for  a  time  he  had  thought  might  be  the  specific  germ 
he  had  been  in  search  of — he  had  found  in  these  comparative  re- 
searches, and  been  obliged  til  exclude  it  from  further  considera- 
tion from  an  etiological  point  of  view.  One  bacillus,  however, 
which  was  found  in  a  considerable  number  of  cases  of  yellow 
fever,  in  pieces  of  liver  pre.served  in  an  antiseptic  wrapping,  al- 
though not  in  very  great  numbers,  had  not  been  found  in  his 
comparative  autopsies.  This  was  a  non-liquefying  bacilus  which 
resembled  thecolon  bacillus  in  its  growth  in  tlesh-peptone-gela- 
tin  and  in  its  morphology,  although  it  was  i^oinewhat  largrr. 
It  was  also  more  pathogenic,  especially  for  rabbits.  This  was 
his  bacillus  i'.  Not  having  excluded  it  by  his  comparative  re- 
searches, he  looked  upon  it  as  being  possibly  the  specitio  yellow- 
fever  germ,  but  he  had  not  been  able  as  yet  to  obtain  any  sat- 
isfactory experimental  evidence  that  such  was  the  case.  This 
same  bacillus  was  found  in  the  contents  of  the  intestine  where 
it  was  associated  with  a  variety  of  other  bacdii,  some  of  which 
were  strict  anaerobics  and  some  facultative  anaerobics.  The 
most  constant  and  abundant  of  these  was  the  Bacterium  coli 
commune  of  Eschericli. 

Comparatively  few  lii|uefying  bacilli  weie  found  in  the  con- 
tents of  the  intestine  or  stomach,  or  in  ('ultivations  from  piece> 
of  liver  and  kidney  preserved  for  fort)-cight  hours  in  an  anti- 
septic wrapping.  The  bacillus  of  Dr.  Paul  Gibier  had  been 
found  in  the  contents  of  the  intestine  in  a  limited  number  of 
cases,  but  it  had  been  absent  in  a  majority  of  the  cases  in  which 
the  speaker  had  made  autopsies — forty-three  in  all — and,  when 
present,  had  not  been  abundant  as  compared  with  the  non-lique- 
fying bacilli.  And  it  was  not  found  in  any  considerable  number 
of  cases  in  his  cultivations  from  fseces  collected  during  the  life- 
time of  the  patient.  There  was  therefore  no  good  reason  for  sup- 
posing that  this  bacillus  had  anything  to  do  with  the  astiology 
of  yellow  fever.  And,  as  a  result  of  his  extended  cultivation  ex- 
periments, he  felt  justified  in  asserting  that  yellow  fever  was 
not  due  to  a  liqiiefjing  aerobic  micro-organism. 

The  micrococcus  which  Dr.  Domingos  I'reire  had  presented 
to  him  as  his  yellow-fever  germ  at  the  time  of  the  speaker's 
visit  to  Brazil  grew  readily  in  flesh-peptone  gelatin,  and  caused 
liquefaction  of  this  meiliuin.  Its  presence  would  therefore  be 
readily  ascertained  by  tlie  culture  methods  which  he  had  em- 
ployed. It  had  not  been  present  in  a  single  insiance  in  his  culti- 
vations from  the  blood  and  tissues  or  from  the  contents  of  the 
intestine.      It  was  therefore  excluded    from  consideration  as 


being  concerned  in  the  wliology  of  yellow  fever.  The  Tetrnrfcnut 
felirisjiarce  of  Dr.  Carlos  Finlay,  of  Havana,  was  a  common  at- 
mospheric organism  in  that  city  which  the  speaker  had  obtained 
in  cultivations  from  the  surface  of  the  body  of  patients  suffer- 
ing from  various  diseases,  and  of  healthy  persons.  He  had  not 
obtained  it  in  his  cultivations  from  the  blood  and  tissues,  and 
considered  it  definitely  excluded  as  the  possible  ajtiological 
agent  in  the  disease  under  consideration. 

The  morphological  characters  and  mode  of  growth  in  various 
culture  media  of  the  different  micro-organisms  referred  to,  and 
of  others  encountered  in  his  bacteriological  researches,  would 
be  demonstrated  by  projecting  upon  a  screen  his  micro-photo- 
graphs and  photographs  of  colonies  and  test-tube  cultures.  A 
detailed  report  containing  a  full  account  of  the  researches  made 
during  the  past  two  years  in  Havana,  Cuba,  and  Decatur, 
Alabama  (1888),  was  now  nearly  completed,  and  would  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  President  within  a  short  time. 

The  President,  in  closing  the  meeting,  said  that  this  was  the 
last  meeting  in  the  old  building.  It  was  now  about  twenty 
years  since  it  became  the  property  of  the  Academy,  during 
which  time  the  membership  had  more  than  doubled  ;  the  library 
had  been  increased  more  than  two  thousand  volumes;  eight 
sections  in  the  different  departments  of  medicine  and  surgery 
had  been  organized  and  were  doing  efficient  work.  Here  had 
been  fought  and  settled  many  scientific  and  ethical  questions. 
Clouds  had  darkened  tlie  skies,  but  they  had  been  dispelled  by  the 
intelligence  and  wise  councils  of  the  fellowship  of  the  Academy. 
This  building  was  left  with  a  united,  enthusiastic  fellowship 
which  numbered  nearly  seven  hundred.  As  the  Academy  en- 
tered its  new  building,  let  it  be  with  the  resolve  that  it  should 
be  a  place  for  better  scientific  work,  and  where  should  be  culti- 
vated more  largely  the  social  side  of  our  professional  life. 


ROYAL    ACADEMY    OF    MEDICINE   IN    IRELAND. 

SECTION    IN    STATE   MEDICINE. 

The  President,  Dr.  A.  W.  Foot,  in  the  Chair. 

Meetiiiij  of  Frulay,  Feliriinn/  7,  1,'^f'O. 

The  Medical  Selection  of  Lives  for  Assurance.— Instead 
of  the  usual  introductory  address,  the  president  of  the  Section 
read  a  paper  on  this  subject.  The  responsible  and  often  diffi- 
cult duties  of  a  medical  examiner  were  very  different  from  those 
of  an  ordinary  practitioner.  The  questions  set  forth  in  the  pro- 
[losal  sheet  were  regarded  by  some  as  vexatiously  minute  and 
unnecessarily  numerous ;  but  the  reader  anticipated  that  ere 
long  the  companies  would  require  information  as  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  retina,  the  state  of  arterial  tension,  the  integrity  of 
the  various  reflexes,  the  centesimal  excretion  of  urea,  the  nutri- 
tion of  nerves  and  muscles  as  estimated  by  electricity,  micro- 
scopic details  of  urinary  sediments,  and  a  statement  of  the  res- 
piratory capacity.  Referring  to  the  proposal  forms,  he  criticised 
the  tenacity  with  which  companies  clung  to  the  ideal  coijtigura- 
tion  of  an  apoplectic  person,  as  short,  stout,  thick,  and  red. 
He  maintained  that  there  were  no  external  indications  of  the 
arterial  degeneration  which  was  the  proximate  cause  of  cerebral 
ha>morrhage.  Meanwhile  there  was  little,  if  any,  attention 
paid  to  the  significance  of  aural  discharges,  to  that  of  recurrent 
erysipelas  (especially  facial),  to  that  of  latent  disease  of  the 
rectum,  and  to  cases  of  f«)cal  obstruction.  The  einbarrnssrnents 
which  the  conscientious  discharge  of  an  examiner's  duty  might 
involve  were  illustrated,  and  the  severance  of  life-long  friend- 
ships in  consequence  was  cited.  Several  jxiints  of  a  practical 
nature  were  made  in  reference  to  consumptive  lives,  and  the 
means  adopted  to  blind  examiners.  The  important  subject  of 
"habits'"  with  reference  to  the  use  of  alcohol  was  fully  treated 
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of.  The  question  of  the  acceptance  of  an  albuminuric  life  was 
discussed,  and  the  rejection  of  it  under  any  circumstances 
recommended.  In  like  manner,  persons  with  chronic  mitral 
regurgitation  were  considered  unsound  from  an  assurance  point 
of  view,  though  in  private  practice  they  might,  with  care  and 
attention,  live  long  and  efficiently. 

Professor  Purser  said  that  the  medical  man  should  state,  in 
the  clearest  language,  what  he  believed  to  be  the  condition  of 
the  applicant's  health,  and  it  was  for  the  company  then  to  settle 
whether  they  would  reject  him  altogether  or  take  him  with  an 
addition,  to  be  determined  with  the  aid  of  an  actuary.  It  was 
dithcnlt  to  know  what  value  to  put  on  family  history.  Often  it 
was  diflScult  to  say  what  a  patient  died  of;  and,  again,  post- 
mortem exammations  disclosed  that  the  causes  were  different 
from  what  the  doctor  thought.  He  did  not  think  that  the 
Registrar- General's  returns  were  sufficiently  accurate  to  found 
scientific  conclusions  upon  them.  As  regarded  renal  disease,  if 
he  found  an  applicant  had  albuminuria  he  advised  that  the  case 
should  be  postponed  for  three  or  si.K  months,  or  a  year;  and  if 
there  was  albumin  in  the  urine  when  he  came  up  again  he  was  re- 
jected, but  if  uot  he  was  accepted.  No  matter  how  long  a  person 
might  live  who  had  albuminuria,  he  did  not  think  such  an  appli- 
cant safe  to  accept  on  any  terms.  For  a  considerable  period  of 
his  experience  in  examining  during  the  past  twenty  years  it  had 
been  left  optional  by  the  company  to  examine  the  urine  for  al- 
bumin, and  his  practice,  accordingly,  had  been  to  examine  it  only 
where  he  had  reason  to  suspect  there  was  something  the  matter 
with  the  kidneys;  but  for  some  years  past  he  had  been  obliged 
to  examine  for  sugar  and  albumin  in  every  case,  and  in  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  applicants,  in  whom  there  was  no 
reason  to  suspect  anything  the  matter  with  their  kidneys,  he 
had  found  albumin,  and,  though  apparently  in  perfect  health, 
they  were  rejected. 

Dr.  McSwixEV  said  that,  though  he  was  not  an  examiner 
for  an  insurance  office,  cases  had  come  under  his  observation 
upon  reference,  as  an  independent  physician,  on  the  question  of 
suitability  for  assurance,  lie  asked  what  eflfect  the  opium  habil 
ought  to  have  in  determining  the  question.  Having  regard  to 
the  advances  in  surgical  science,  he  also  asked  whether  hernia, 
which  was  now  so  successfully  cured  by  the  radical  method, 
would  involve  rejection  ;  and  also  as  to  the  conclusion  to  be 
drawn  from  the  presence  of  haemorrhoids,  which  might  be  re- 
garded as  symptomatic  of  other  disease.  Organic  valvular  dis- 
ease was  another  point  upon  which  he  desired  a  definite  opinion. 

Dr.  Bewi-ey,  as  an  examiner  for  an  insurance  company,  said 
that  he  had  met  with  two  cases  of  primary  syphilis  followed  by 
eruptions.  He  submitted  that  an  applicant  so  suffering  ought 
not  to  be  considered  on  a  par  with  a  man  who  never  had  had 
syphilis. 

Dr.  £.  MacDowel  Oosorave  said  insurance  offices  were 
now,  as  a  rule,  alive  to  the  importance  of  the  symptom  of  al- 
bumin in  the  urine;  so  that,  at  any  rate  in  all  cases  of  policies 
for  over  £500,  the  compulsory  examination  of  the  urine  was 
the  rule.  One  company,  with  which  he  was  himself  connected, 
bod  solved  the  difficulty  in  dealing  with  slight  deviations  from 
health  in  a  peculiar  and  satisfactory  way.  Instead  of  loading 
the  premiums,  a  policy  was  issued  at  the  ordinary  rates,  hut  the 
amoimt  of  the  policy  was  payable  on  a  sliding  scale.  Thus, 
where  the  amount  was  £1,000  and  the  expectation  of  life 
twenty-five  year.t,  if  healthy,  the  policy  was  issued  upon  the 
terms  that  if  the  insured  died  in  the  first  year  the  liability  of 
the  company  would  bo  only  £800;  but  each  year  of  life  in- 
creased the  policy,  so  that  in  twenty-five  years  the  policy  was 
for  £1,000.  Thus  there  was  no  "  loading"  for  lives  which  lived 
the  full  expectation.  The  plan  seemed  to  work  well,  and  less- 
ened the  difficulties  of  the  examiner. 


Sir  Wim  AM  Stokes  said  there  were  some  practical  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  carrying  out  some  of  Dr.  Foot's  suggestions — for 
instance,  in  the  case  of  females,  however  theoretically  desirable 
an  examination  of  the  rectum  might  be,  it  was  impracticable. 
Nothing  could  be  more  pernicious  and  unfair  than  making  the 
doctor's  fee  for  examination  proportionate  to  the  amount  of 
money  insured  ;  because  the  medical  man  who  discharged  bis 
duty  must  necessarily  have  the  same  trouble  in  examining  a 
person  seeking  to  insure  for  only  £100  as  in  the  ease  of  a  per- 
son insuring  for  £10,000;  and  he  thought  the  medical  profession 
ought  to  make  a  stand  on  the  point.  His  experience  did  not 
coincide  with  Professor  Purser's  in  meeting  persons  who  told 
the  truth  as  regarded  their  habits  of  life,  especially  persons  of 
intemperate  habits.  He  had  known  three  cases  of  intemperate 
or  free  drinkers  who  had  exercised  self-denial  for  months,  and 
bad  then  gone  before  a  doctor  and  denied  that  they  were,  or 
had  been,  of  intemperate  habits,  and  so  passed  as  first-class 
lives ;  but  immediately  afterward  reverted  to  their  old  habits, 
got  ill,  and  died.  Notwithstanding  the  advances  in  surgery,  he 
would  not  recommend  a  person  with  hernia  as  a  first-class  life ; 
he  would  be  extremely  apprehensive  of  the  result  of  the  opera- 
tion for  the  radical  cure.  Even  after  a  successful  operation 
the  hernia  might  come  back  again,  perhaps  in  a  form  more 
difficult  to  deal  with  than  before.  Neither  would  he  ac- 
cept a  person  afflicted  with  haemorrhoids  as  a  first-class  life. 
The  operation  only  dealt  with  the  existing  condition  of 
the  parts  the  seat  of  the  disease,  and  not  with  the  conditions 
which  brought  about  the  disease.  He  would  not  recommend 
cases  of  albuminuria  to  be  taken  under  any  circumstances, 
the  presence  of  albumin  being  sufficient  indication  of  "some- 
thing rotten  in  the  state  of  Denmark  "  in  connection  with  the 
kidneys. 

Dr.  Donnelly,  Dr.  W.  Stokeb,  Dr.  F.  Nixon,  and  Sir  C. 
Camerox  having  made  some  remarks.  Dr.  Foot  replied.  He 
concurred  with  Professor  Purser  as  to  the  duty  of  a  medical 
man  to  regard  the  interests  of  his  company  as  paramount.  He 
rejected  albuminurics  and  risky  lives,  acting  on  the  principle 
that  it  was  better  to  have  a  few  good  sound  lives  whose  premi- 
ums were  sure  for  years  than  to  pass  lives  at  high  premiums 
which  might  be  lost  at  any  time.  It  was  difficult  in  some  cases 
to  give  a  decisive  opinion  "  yes  "  or  "  no  "  in  answer  to  the 
question  whether  a  particular  life  was  a  good  one  or  not,  so 
many  circumstances  had  to  be  considered  and  weighed  ;  but  the 
company  required  that  he  shoUld  come  to  a  definite  conclusion 
without  setting  out  his  reasons.  It  was  important  to  ascertain 
about  scarlatina  and  infantile  diseases;  for  instance,  scarlatina 
was  less  likely  to  lead  to  renal  complications  in  a  child  than  in 
an  adult.  As  regarded  the  opium  habit  or  morphinism,  the 
point  had  been  settled  in  the  case  of  the  Earl  of  Mar,  that  it 
did  not  shorten  life.  Hernia  cases  were  suspicious,  though  a 
great  many  people  wore  trusses  without  need  of  them.  Hajm- 
orrhoids  always  suggested  an  examination  of  the  rectum,  for 
cancer  of  the  rectum  had  often  been  called  piles.  He  was 
against  passing  cases  of  organic  disease  of  the  heart.  Syphilis 
was  an  unfavorable  condition  ;  but  it  was  a  matter  of  judgment 
how  far  the  life  might  be  shortened,  and  in  such  cases  a  consul- 
tation would  be  desirable.  He  concurred  as  to  the  absurdly 
small  foes  for  examining  cases  for  policies  of  small  amount.  As 
regarded  females,  as  a  rule  men  insured  for  women,  not  women 
for  men ;  but  there  were  ways  of  examining  the  urine  or  the 
rectum,  and  if  there  was  a  question  of  fissure  or  piles,  an  exami- 
nation should  be  made.  He  was  not  so  trustful  as  Professor 
Purser,  and  he  believed  that  alcoholism  and  mor|)liinisni  were 
habits  deteriorating  the  organ  of  truth.  Tobacco,  taken  in  large 
quantities,  especially  the  coarse,  common  tobacco,  handicapped 
the  nervous  svstcm. 
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A  QMide  to  the  Disease!  of  Children.  By  James  Fhederic 
GooDHAET,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  C.  p.,  Physician  to  Guy's  Hospital 
and  Lecturer  on  Pathology  in  its  Medical  School,  etc.  Re- 
arranged, revised,  and  edited  by  Louis  Starr,  M.  D.,  Clin- 
ical Professor  of  Diseases  of  Children  in  the  Hospital  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  Second  American  from  the 
Third  English  Edition,  with  Numerous  Formnlie  and  Illus- 
trations. Philadelphia:  P.  Blakiston,  Son,  &  Co.,  1889. 
Pp.  13  to  772. 

The  English  editions  of  this  work  made  many  friends.  In 
a  new  dress  it  can  scarcely  be  less  welcome,  though  much  less 
convenient  and  pleasant  to  study.  The  chapters  on  general 
non-infectious  diseases  are  of  particular  interest,  as  well  as  the 
anther's  views  of  nervous  disorder  during  childhood.  Skin  dis- 
ease receives  little  more  than  passing  mention,  the  ground  be- 
ing so  well  covered  throughout  the  extensive  literature  of  the 
subject.  The  dietetics  of  childhood  is  considered  in  every  de- 
partment, and  constitutes,  as  elsewhere,  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant elements  of  hygiene.  The  book  is  the  record  of  careful  ob- 
servations and  well-weighed  conclusions. 


Ptychology  as  a  Xatural  Science  applied  to  the  Solution  of  Oc- 
cult Psychic  Phenomena.     By  C.  G.  Rade,  M.  D.     Phila- 
delphia: Porter  &  Coates.  1889.    Pp.  8-9  to  541. 
This  exposition  of  psychology   has  evidently  heen  under- 
taken with  much  earnestness  of  purpose.     In  parts  it  is  suggest- 
ive, with  sentences  here  and  there  capable  of  serving  as  texts 
for  the  sermons  of  other  writers  on  psychology.     At  the  same 
time  the  line  of  argument  is  old,  very  old,  and  not  in  touch  with 
the  spirit  of  modern  investigation.     It  is  impossible    to    see 
wherein  the  book  can  be  of  any  particular  value  to  the  nine- 
teenth-century doctor,  whose  aim  is  to  study  the  orderly  ar- 
rangement of  facts  according  to  an  underlying  principle. 


JTie  Cure  of  Crooked  and  Otherwise  Deformed  Noses.  By  John 
B.  Roberts,  A.M.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Sur- 
gery in  the  Philadelphia  Polyclinic.  Philadelphia:  P.  Blakis- 
ton, Son,  <fe  Co.,  1889.     Pp.  7  to  24. 

In  many  cases  the  disfigurement  caused  by  a  deformed  nose 
is  the  cause  of  more  distress  to  the  patient  than  a  more  serious 
but  concealed  defect  might  be,  and  he  has  a  right  to  expect 
from  the  surgeon  the  best  eff'orts  consistent  with  safety  to  re- 
lieve this  mental  distress.  To  the  surgeon,  tlien,  who  will  de- 
termine to  relieve  this  form  of  siittering  to  the  best  of  his  ability 
we  commend  this  little  monograph,  which  contains  the  results 
called  by  the  author  from  his  experience. 


Clinical  Lectures  tm.  Varicose  Veins  of  the  Lower  Extremities. 

By    Wii.i.iAM    II.    Besn-ett,   F.  R.  C.  S..    Surgeon    to    St. 

George's    Hospital,   etc.      With   Three   Plates.       London: 

Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.,  1889.    Pp.  ix  to  93. 

It  is  only  too  frequently  the  case  that  much  labor  is  devoted 
to  the  study  of  rare  fonns  of  disease,  while  little  attention  is 
paid  to  the  common  forms,  because  they  are  usually  considered 
uninteresting.  Still,  it  is  his  success  or  failure  in  the  latter 
which,  as  a  rule,  makes  or  mars  a  physician's  reputation,  and 
Mr.  Bennett  has  proved  in  this  book  that  careful  study  of  ordi- 
nary cases  will  make  then)  interesting  and  bring  to  light  new 
features  in  their  diagnosis  and  treatment.     The  work  presents 


the  most  thorough  consideration  of  the  subject  of  varicose  veins 
that  we  have  met  with,  and  is  particularly  valuable  regarding 
the  diagnosis  of  the  incipient  stage  and  the  various  forms  of 
treatment.  It  is  divided  into  four  lectures,  the  first  devoted 
mainly  to  the  causes  and  complications  of  varicose  veins;  the 
second,  to  the  incipient  stage  and  to  varix  at  the  saphenous 
opening;  the  third,  t»  non-operative  treatment ;  and  the  last  to 
operative  treatment.  It  is  essentially  practical  and  strongly 
commends  itself,  especially  to  the  general  practitioner. 


6tudes  de  clinique  infantile.  Syphilis  h^r^ditaire  pr6coce; 
laryngite  syphilitique  ;  broncho-pneuraonie  par  infection  in- 
testinale  ;  prophylaxie  de  la  rougeole  et  de  la  diphth^rie  a 
I'Hospice  des  enfants-assist^s.  Par  le  Dr.  Sevestee,  m6decin 
de  I'Hospice  des  enfants-assistes.  Paris :  E.  Lecrosnier  et 
Babe,  1889.  Pp.  3  to  141.  [Publications  dn  Progres  medi- 
cal.'] 

This  work  consists  of  four  nionograplis.  That  on  hereditary 
syphilis  is  devoted  chietiy  to  symptomatology,  and  fairly  pi*- 
sents  onr  present  knowledge  upon  that  subject.  That  upon  the 
laryngeal  manifestations  of  the  disease  in  infants  is  of  special 
interest,  as  it  treats  in  detail  of  a  subject  upon  which  very  little 
has  been  written. 

Several  cases  of  diarrhrea  with  consecutive  pneumonia  are 
interesting,  but  are  capable  of  an  entirely  different  interpreta- 
tion from  that  put  upon  them  by  the  author.  The  proposition 
that  pulmonary  congestion  and  broncho-pneumonia  may  result 
from  infection  due  to  decomposition  of  the  contents  of  the  in- 
testine in  foetid  diarrhoea  requires  much  more  evidence  for  its 
proof  than  the  author  adduces. 

Perfect  isolation  as  the  chief  prophylactic  measure  in  measles 
and  diphtheria  the  author  has  found  most  satisfactory. 


The  Pharmacopceia  of  the  London  Skin  Hospital.  Edited  by 
James  Staetin,  Senior  Surgeon  to  the  Hospital.  London  : 
Harrison  &  Sons.     Pp.  23. 

This  little  book  is  doubtless  useful  to  the  attendants  at  the 
London  Skin  Hospital.  It  contains  a  few  of  the  formulae  to  be 
found  in  all  the  recent  text-books;  some  good,  some  poor. 
There  is,  or  should  be,  little  popular  demand  for  books  of  this 
class,  excellent  as  they  may  be  in  themselves  and  for  the  pur- 
pose for  which  they  were  primarily  compiled. 


Transactions  of  the  American  Association  of  Ohstetricians  and 
Gynecologists.  Vol.11.  For  the  Year  1889.  Philadelphia: 
W.  J.  Dornan,  1889.  Pp.  xxxviii-397. 
The  second  meeting  of  this  association  was  fully  equal  to 
the  former  one  in  point  of  interest  and  enthusiasm.  The  pre- 
dominant subject  of  the  volume  is  abdominal  surgery  ;  in  fact, 
it  overshadows  all  the  others.  One  finds  many  positive  state- 
ments in  the  discussions  of  this  subject,  sometimes  defended 
with  great  ardor.  It  is  well  to  have  convictions,  hut  it  is  also  well 
to  remember  that  there  are  few  methods  of  practice  in  abdomi- 
nal or  any  other  department  of  surgery  which  are  insusceptible 
of  change  or  improvement.  In  other  words,  abdominal  sur- 
gery is  not  completed.  Equally  good  results  are  obtained  by 
those  who  base  their  practice  upon  antisepsis  and  by  those  who 
do  not.  There  are  those  who  make  a  good  argument  against 
the  necessity  of  the  over-careful  toilet  of  the  peritonicum,  the 
necessity  or  the  efficiency  of  its  irrigation  with  hot  water,  and  the 
harmfulness  of  blood-serum  or  blood-clot  in  moderate  quanti- 
ties; and  these  are  matters  which  have  been  deemed  fundamen- 
tal by  most  of  the  disputants  in  the  discussions  under  consid- 
eration. 
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Spinal  ConeuMion :  snrgical'.y  considered  as  a  Cause  of  Spinal 
Injury,  and  neurologicallv  restricted  to  a  Certain  Symptom 
Group,  for  which  is  sufrgested  the  Designation  E^ich^en's 
Disease,  as  one  Form  of  the  Traumatic  Neuroses.  By  S.  V. 
Clevexger,  M.  D.,  Consulting  Physician,  Reese  and  .\lexian 
Hospitals  ;  late  Pathologist,  County  Insane  Asylum,  Chicago, 
etc.  With  Thirty  Wood  Engravings.  Philadelphia  and 
London  :   F.  A.  Davis,  1889.     Pp.  v-359.     [Price,  |;2.5it.] 

This  book  purports  to  be  on  spinal  concussion,  a  subject 
which  deserves  careful,  conscientious  observation  on  the  part  of 
an  author,  combined  with  persistent  study  of  the  observations 
of  others.  In  other  words,  the  ideas  Hud  observation>  of  vari- 
ous writers  should  be  concisely  and  critically  arranged  together 
with  the  author's  own  experience,  so  as  to  make  the  work  a 
unit.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  has  not  been  done  in  the 
present  work.  The  larger  part  is  devoted  to  translations  and 
quotations  from  various  writers,  with  some  additions  by  the 
author,  but  with  little  attempt  at  unification  It  is  little  more 
tiiian  an  imperfect  collection  of  writings  on  thesnbjict.  Au  en- 
tire ciiapter  is  given  to  the  subject  of  electro-diagnosis,  and 
most  of  it  might  have  been  omitted  with  propriety.  A  bitter 
attack  upon  the  scientiSc  and  medical  institutions  of  the  coun. 
try  is  not  likely  to  prove  conducive  to  the  popularity  of  the 
book,  and  the  interjection  of  references  to  private  dittVrences 
with  the  local  authorities  does  not  appear  to  be  in  good  taste. 
Still,  if  the  work  furnished  any  real  advance  in  the  study  of  this 
important  subject,  these  fnults,  as  well  as  the  boastful  style, 
might  be  overlooked.  The  book  is  well  got  up  typographically 
and  the  cuts  are  excellent. 


T/ie  Clinical  Use  of  Pri»ms  ;  and  the  Decentering  of  Lenses. 
Bv  Ernest  E.  Maddox,  M.  D.,  late  Syme  Surgical  Fellow, 
Edinburgh.  Bristol :  .John  Wrisht  &  Co.,  1889.  Pp.  iv-7 
to  113. 

This  little  book  is  written  from  a  practical  point  of  view, 
and  is  intended  to  be  an  aid  to  precision  in  the  use  of  prisms 
rather  than  a  demonstration  ot  the  author's  mathematical  talent. 
While  it  is  worthy  of  the  perusal  of  those  skilled  in  this  branch 
of  ophthalmology,  it  is  adapted  to' the  needs  of  practitioners 
who,  though  not  so  skilled,  dabble  in  this  form  of  practice.  A 
resume  of  the  writings  of  Dr.  Stevens  on  this  subject  is  aiven  in 
the  appendix. 

BOUKS   AND    PAMPHLETS    RECEIVED. 

Intestinal  Anastomotic  Operations  with  Segmented  Ruliber  Rings, 
with  some  Practical  Suggestions  as  to  their  Use  in  other  Surgical  Op- 
erations. By  A.  V.  L.  Brokaw,  M.  D.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  [Reprinted  from 
the  TransactioTa  of  the  Southern  Surgical  and  Oifruccolotfieal  An-iocia- 
tion.] 

New  Methods  of  performing  Pylorectomy,  with  Remarks  upon  In- 
testinal Anastomotic  Operations.  By  A.  V.  L.  Brokaw,  M.  D.,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.     [Reprinted  from  llio  iSV.  Louis  Ccirier  of  .Medicine.^ 

.Some  Points  on  the  Perinieiun  and  Forceps,  with  a  Description  of  a 
New  Method  of  a.isisting  the  Perimeum,  and  a  New  rombineil  A.\ia 
Traction  Forceps  to  be  used  as  an  Alternative  for  Craniotomy.  By  T. 
J.  .\Ic(iillicuddy,  M.  D.  [Reprinted  from  the  Anur'mni  ./onrmil  of'  Oli- 
Metrifx  and  iJixeaxm  of  Women  and  Chlldrm.] 

T»vo  Cases  of  Resection  of  the  Circum  forCnrciuoma,  with  Remarks 
on  Intestinal  Anastomosis  in  the  Ilco-ca'cnl  Region.  ByN.Senn,  M.  D., 
Ph.  D.,  Milwaukee.  [Reprinted  from  the  ./oiiriial  of  the  Amerimn  Medi- 
cal Aumcialion.^ 

L'intoxication  chronifpie  par  la  morphine  et  ses  diveraes  formes. 
Pur  le  Dr.  L.  R.  Rcgnier,  anclen  interne  en  modecinc  dcs  hopitimx  do 
Paris.  Paris  :  E.  Lecrosnicr  ct  Bab6,  1890.  Pp.  5  to  171.  [Publica- 
tions dii  I'rogrin  medical.^ 

The  Condition  of  the  Blood  in  Chlorosis.     Notes  on  the  Course  and 


Secondary  Svioptoms  of  Chlorosis.  By  Charles  N.  Dowd,  M.  D.  [Re- 
printed from  the  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciencct.^ 

Da  role  physiologique  et  therapeutique  de  I'azote  gazeux,  consid^rd 
prinoipalement  dans  les  eaux  minerales  des  Pyrenees.  Par  le  Docteur 
E.  Duhounan.  [Extrait  de  la  Reeue  des  Pyrhtirs  et  de  la  France  mi- 
ridicmale.'\ 

Uric-Acid  Diathesis  in  Affections  of  the  Eye,  Ear,  Throat,  and  Nose. 
By  W.  Cheatham,  M.  D.,  Louisville,  Ky.  [Reprinted  from  the  .imeri- 
can  Practitioner  and  Neien.'] 

Reciprocal  Responsibilities.  An  Address  delivered  on  the  part  of 
the  Faculty  at  the  Forty-first  Commencement  E.xercises  of  the  Medical 
Department  of  Georgetown  University,  at  Lincoln  Hall,  on  May  5, 1890. 
By  Swan  M.  Burnett,  M.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  Washington. 

Climatology  and  Diseases  of  Southern  California.  By  F.  D.  BuUard, 
A.  M.,  M.  D.     [Reprinted  from  the  Siniihem  California  Practitioner.] 

Les  bacteries  et  leur  role  dans  I'etiologie,  I'anatomie  et  I'histologie 
pathologiques  des  maladies  infectieuses.  Par  A.  V.  Cornil,  Professeur 
d'anatomie  pathologi()ue  li  la  Faculty  de  m6decine  de  Paris,  et  V.  Babes, 
Professeur  ^  la  Facultd  de  medeeine,  etc.  Troisifeme  Edition,  refondue 
et  augmentee,  contenant  les  methodes  speciales  de  la  bacteriologie.  38.'> 
figures  en  noir  et  en  plusieurs  couleurs  intercalees  dans  le  texte  et  12 
planches  hors  texte.  Tome  Premier.  Pp.  vii-582.  Tome  Second. 
Pp.  fios.     Paris:  Felix  Alcan.  1890.     [Prix,  40f.] 
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OPHTHALMOLOGY. 

By  CH.\RLES  STEDM.\N  BULL,  M.  D. 

Enophthalmia  Tratunatica. — Gessner  (Arch,  of  Ophthal.,  xviii,  3) 
report?  three  cases  of  this  peculiar  result  of  external  injury,  and  adds 
some  remarks  on  the  genesis  and  disturbance  of  mobility  connected 
with  enopiuhalmia.  These  cases  were  all  observed  by  Nieden,  who 
excluded  the  presence  of  microphthalmia  on  account  of  the  equality  of 
the  cornea,  refraction  and  acuteness  of  sight  in  both  eyes.  Nieden 
thought  that  the  euophthalmia  was  due  to  atrophy  of  the  retro-bulbar 
tissue,  owing  to  strong  and  prolonged  compression.  Gessner,  on  the 
contrary,  regards  the  orbital  injury  as  the  cause  of  the  enophthalmia. 
Contused  wounds  of  the  orbital  margin  usually  involve  the  periosteum 
and  bone,  and  the  subsequent  inflammatory  reaction  is  readily  propa- 
gated to  the  orbital  cellular  tissue.  lie  thinks  that  the  euophthalmia 
is  produced  by  the  mechaidc.al  falling  back  of  the  globe  into  the  orb- 
ital cavity,  the  contents  of  which  have  been  reduced  by  cicatricial  con- 
traction of  the  retro-huUiar  cellular  tissue  ;  and  this  may  be  aided  by  a 
certain  pressure  of  the  lids.  An  inHaunuatory  participation  of  the  ocu- 
lar muscles  is  improliablc.  on  accmint  of  the  absciu'e  of  disturbance  of 
'motility 

Two  Cases  of  Detachment  of  the  Chorioid  after  Cataract  Extrac- 
tion ;  Spontaneous  Recovery.— Groenouw  (Arch,  of  Ophthal.,  xviii.  S) 
reports  two  cases  of  tliis  disease  because  of  the  extreme  rarity  of  cho- 
rioidal  displacement.  The  detachment  simulated  very  strongly  the  ap- 
pearances of  chorioidal  tumor.  They  were  probalily  haiuorrliagic  ex- 
travasations excited  by  tlie  extraction,  and  lying  l>etween  the  chorioid 
and  sclera,  bulging  forward  the  retina  and  chorioid,  and  sim\dating  a 
tumor.  There  was  not  even  a  simple  detachment  of  the  retina  Hithout 
a  simultaneous  detachment  of  the  chorioid ;  the  immobility  of  the  tumor, 
the  absence  of  varicose  vessels  and  of  any  elevation  or  fold  upon  the 
surface,  and,  above  all,  the  shimmering  chorioidal  pigment,  necessarily 
pointed  to  a  detachment  of  the  chorioid.  The  cause  of  the  detachment 
is  to  be  sought  in  the  vacuum  following  the  suilden  extraction  of  the 
lens,  though  probably  .some  pre-existing  disease  of  the  chorioid  is  also 
necessary.  The  diagnosis  between  tumor  and  detachment  of  the  cho- 
rioid can  only  ln'  actiUNilrlv  niailr  liy  fcillow  lug  the  case  for  some  time. 

Non-metallic  Foreign  Bodies  in  the  Cornea.— Ritler  (Arch,  of 
Opldhal.,  xviil,  3)  here  discusses  the  subject  of  the  presence  of  animal 
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and  vegetable  particles  lodged  in  the  cornea,  and  the  mutual  action  of 
the  foreign  body  and  the  epithelium  upon  each  other.  His  first  exami- 
nation revealed  the  presence  of  micro-organisms.  The  root  bacilhts  was 
very  frequently  found,  and  its  growth,  like  a  nerve-plexus,  is  so  char- 
acteristic that  it  can  not  be  mistaken.  The  hay  bacillus  is  also  fre- 
quent on  foreign  bodies  in  the  cornea ;  it  is  as  long  as  the  root  bacillus, 
but  finer,  and  forms  long,  jointed  fibers,  growing  in  gray,  round  colo- 
nies, and  rapidly  liquefying  the  gelatin.  Two  other  corneal  micrococci 
greatly  resemble  the  hay  bacillus  ;  one,  the  diplococcus  cinerareus  cor- 
neas, grows  rapidly,  and  soon  liquefies  the  gelatin.  The  second,  coccus 
cinerareus  cornese,  is  single,  with  gray,  roundish  colonies  quickly  lique- 
fying. A  large  number  of  micro-organisms,  which  occur  in  the  soil 
and  in  the  air  and  water,  also  flourish  on  foreign  bodies  in  the 
cornea.  They  are  to  be  regarded  here  as  saprophytes,  and  have 
either  attained  the  cornea  with  the  foreign  body,  or  else  in  some 
manner  reached  the  conjunctival  secretion  and  thence  remained 
clinging  to  the  foreign  body.  They  live  here  upon  and  in  the 
corneal  epithelium,  and  their  final  action  is  to  loosen  the  foreign  body 
from  its  seat. 

PectUiar  Course  of  a  Eetinal  Glioma. — Hoseh  {Arch,  of  OphthaL, 
xviii,  3)  reports  an  interesting  case  occurring  in  a  boy,  aged  three  years 
and  a  half,  whom  he  first  saw  in  September,  1885.  Both  eyes  were  in- 
volved by  the  disease,  and  enucleation  was  therefore  not  advised.  Six 
months  later  the  child  was  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  skeleton.  The 
right  eye  protruded  far  forward,  the  cornea  was  opaque,  and  the  con- 
junctiva red  and  chemotic.  The  sight  of  the  left  eye  seemed  fairly 
good,  and  the  ophthalmoscopic  appearances  of  the  disease  were  about 
the  same  as  at  the  first  examination.  The  child  died  a  month  later, 
and  both  eyes  were  enucleated  and  subjected  to  examination,  and  the 
results  are  here  given.  The  relatively  slight  extension  of  the  glioma  in 
the  left  eye  explains  the  prolonged  preservation  of  sight.  The  neo- 
plasm extending  from  the  retina  into  the  papilla,  and  excavating  it 
deeply,  had  evidently  pushed  the  nerve  fibers  to  one  side,  without  de- 
stroying them,  so  that  the  peripheral  portions  of  the  retina  still  preserved 
some  perception  of  objects.  It  was  an  interesting  fact  to  observe  that 
the  tumor  encroached  upon  the  optic  nerve  and  yet  spared  the  retina 
and  vitreous.  The  extensive  proliferation  of  pigment  here  met  with 
sharply  defined  the  limits  of  the  neoplasm  and  extended  far  behind  the 
excavation  into  the  papilla.  The  course  of  the  disease  in  the  left  eye 
varied  greatly  from  the  common  run  of  cases.  While  the  disease  pro- 
gressed as  usual  in  the  right  eye,  the  pathological  process  in  the  left 
eye  clung  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  posterior  pole  without  affecting 
the  entire  retina  early  in  the  disease,  and  detaching  it  from  the  chorioid, 
as  almost  invariably  happens.  It  is  scarcely  possible  that  the  tumor 
can  have  crossed  over  from  the  right  eye  through  the  chiasm,  for  the 
gIiom.itons  elements  would  then  have  increased  as  the  brain  was  ap- 
proached, which  was  not  the  case.  It  must,  therefore,  be  concluded 
that  the  di.sease  affected  both  eyes,  running  the  usual  course  in  the 
right  eye.  while  in  the  left  it  remained  localized  around  the  papilla,  and 
then  very  slowly  extended  into  the  optic  nerve. 

Unequal  Accommodation  in  Healthy  Eyes  and  in  Anisometropia. — 
Kick  {Arch,  of  (}phthal..  xviii.  ;i)  conchides  from  his  observations  tliMt 
the  axiom,  that  nnsymmetrical  accommodation  is  impossible,  is  false, 
and  must  be  erased  from  tlie  text-books  on  ophthalmologv.  Into  its 
place  steps  the  fact  that,  even  under  physiologic:il  conditions,  the  accom- 
modation of  one  eye  can  act  independently  of  that  of  the  other  :  inde- 
pendent, however,  only  within  certain  limits.  This  uncijual  accommo- 
dation can  only  be  obtained  by  a  perceptible  and  sometimes  a  painful 
exertion,  and  the  eyes  only  bring  it  into  use  iu  so  far  as  it  is  indispensa- 
bly necessary  in  the  interest  of  the  act  of  vision.  In  fitting  anisome- 
tropes  with  glasses,  three  points  should  be  considered:  1.  The  breadth 
of  accommodation  in  both  eyes  singly.  "2.  The  variation  of  accommo- 
dation in  one  eye  when  that  of  the  other  remains,  as  far  as  possible, 
imchanged.  ',L  The  alterations  of  refraction  needed  for  the  least  try- 
ing combined  binocular  reading.  Kick  believes  that  meridional  asym- 
metric-al  accommodation  is  possible,  and  that  the  a.sthenopia  of  many 
astigmatics  is  caused  by  the  effort  to  compensate  for  the  corneal  astig- 
inati.-<iti  by  nH-ri'Iinn.il  ii-\nirnctiiral  acconimodation. 

The  Cause  of  Senile  Cataract.— Schoen  (Arch,  of  Ophthai,  xviii,  :!) 
draws  the   following  conclusions  from  his  investigations ;   1.  The  pro- 


cess heretofore  distinguished  as  senile  cataract  begins  always  as  equa- 
torial cataract,  with  fine  white  dots  or  streaks  (never  with  clefts).  2. 
Xuclear  sclerosis  never  appears  without  equatorial  cataract.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  statistics  show  three  hundred  and  seventy-seven  eyes ' 
with  equatorial  cataract  without  nuclear  sclerosis.  The  latter  is  with- 
out doubt  secondary.  3.  Nuclear  sclerosis  is  associated  with  equatorial 
cataract  first  after  the  age  of  sixty.  4.  More  than  half  (sixty  per 
cent.)  of  the  patients  with  cataract  have  still  normal  acuten:ss  of 
vision,  wherefore  changes  in  the  center  of  the  lens  may  be  excluded. 
5.  Anterior  cortical  cataract  is  rarely  associated  with  equatorial  cataract 
before  the  age  of  fifty.  6.  Cataracta  simplex  is  not  peculiar  to  old  age, 
but  frequently  occurs  in  its  incipiency  in  young  people  from  twenty  to 
thirty  years  of  age.  The  designation  "senile"  should  therefore  be 
dropped,  and  "  simplex  "  employed  in  its  place.  7.  Three  fourths  of 
the  total  number  of  cataractous  eyes  are  hypermetropic  or  astigmatic. 
8.  Equatorial  cataract  begins  chiefly  in  the  horizontal  meridian.  9.  The 
macroscojiic  dots  and  stripes  correspond  to  the  insertion  of  the  anterior 
and  middle  zonular  fibers.  10.  The  microscopical  changes  likewise  are 
arranged  around  the  base  of  these  fibers. 

The  Degeneration  of  the  Center  of  the  Betina  in  Old  People. — 
Hirschberg  {('trUil.  f.  prakl.  Aiii/.,  September,  1889)  states  that, 
when  healthy  people  of  an  advanced  age  lose  their  acuteness  of  vision 
for  fine  objects,  so  that  they  either  can  not  read  at  all  or  do  so  with 
great  difliculty,  while  they  still  possess  excellent  eccentric  vision  and 
find  their  way  about  without  difliculty,  there  will  be  found  at  the  center 
of  the  fundus  in  both  eyes  small,  circumscribed,  bright  spots  of  discolor- 
ation, and  in  some  of  these  small  crystals  may  be  seen.  The  visual 
tests  show  diminution  of  the  central  acuity  of  vision  to  -j^^  and  even 
less,  and  a  defect  in  the  center  of  the  visual  field.  The  process  is 
slowly  progressive  and  the  vision  steadily  diminishes.  In  the  center  of 
the  retina  are  seen  rose-colored  spots,  in  which  are  white  spots  with 
crystals  ;  and  in  the  vicinity  are  recent,  grayish-blue  spots  behind  the 
vessels.  At  the  periphery  there  are  black  spots.  The  change  is  not 
limited  to  the  retinal  center.  Treatment  is  futile,  but  the  disease  does 
not  proceed  to  IMindness. 

A  Case  of  Detachment  of  the  Betina  treated  by  Schoeler's  Injection 
Method,  with  Fatal  Besult.  —  (ielpke  (Ctrlhl.  f.  prakl.  Ami.,  Sep- 
tember, 1889)  reports  a  distressing  case  of  this  kind  occurring  in  a  ro- 
bust elderly  man  of  sixty-six  years.  The  detachment  had  occurred  in 
a  hitherto  perfectly  healthy  eye  without  any  known  cause.  Three  drops 
of  tincture  of  iodine  were  injected  into  the  vitreous  according  to  Scho- 
ler's  method,  all  the  steps  before,  during,  and.  after  the  operation  being 
cairied  on  under  the  most  rigid  antiseptic  rules.  In  spite  of  everything, 
an  infectious  purulent  chorioiditis  was  set  up  in  the  eye,  and  two  days 
later  this  was  followed  by  a  purulent  meningitis,  which  caused  the  pa- 
tient's death  on  the  sixtli  day. 

The  Treatment  of  Detachment  of  the  Betina. — I'lrich  (A7.  .1/ow./. 
Aug.,  September,  1889)  gives  in  detail  his  method  of  treating  cases  of 
detached  retina.  The  first  condition  of  a  successful  treatment  in  the 
first  stage  is  rest  in  bed  and  the  use  of  salicylate  of  sodium  ns  an  absorb- 
ent. In  addition  to  this  comes  the  pressure  bandage  whenever  it  can 
be  borne.  It  should  not  be  removed  except  when  the  patient  is  in  bed. 
The  salicylate  of  sodium  should  be  given  in  sixtcen-graiu  doses  (one 
gramme)  every  hour  for  four  or  five  hours,  and  every  third  day  it  should 
be  omitted  for  a  day.  After  the  first  month  of  this  continuous  treat- 
ment, the  treatment  is  modified  in  such  manner  that  the  patient  passes 
one  week  in  every  month  in  bed,  and  during  this  period  he  takes  six 
times  live  grammes  of  salicylate  of  sodium.  In  the  interval  moderate 
exercise  may  be  allowed. 

Extirpation  of  the  Lacrymal  Gland  causing  Atrophy  of  the  Optic 
Nerve  through  Haemorrhage  into  the  Orbit. — Gifford  (Amer.  Jour,  of 
(^phlh.,  September,  18,s9)  reports  a  case  of  this  nature  in  a  man  aged 
sixty.  History  of  dacryocystitis  on  left  side  for  ii  year,  with  moderate 
stricture  of  the  lacrymal  canal  and  ectropiiim  of  lower  lid.  The  upper 
canaliculus  was  slit  and  the  usual  probing  and  syringing  treatment  car- 
ried on  for  ten  days  with  improvement.  Then  a  stationary  period  be- 
gan anil  lasted  for  several  days,  and  it  was  decided  to  extirpate  the 
lacrymal  gliinrl,  which  was  done  under  ordinary  antiseptic  precautions. 
The  incision,  an  inch  long,  was  made  just  below  the  eyebrow  at  the 
outer  side,  and  was  inclosed  with  an  interrupted  suture.     There  was  an 
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unusually  free  hemorrhage  during  the  operation,  and  the  bandage  had 
to  be  changed  twice  in  thirty  hours,  on  account  of  oozing  from  the 
wound.  When  the  dressing  was  changed  the  second  time,  the  oozing 
had  ceased,  but  the  upper  lid  was  so  infiltrated  with  blood  that  the  eye- 
lids could  not  be  opened.  The  wound  healed  without  a  trace  of  reaction, 
but  the  upper  lid  and  conjunctiva  were  full  of  coagulated  blood,  the 
skin  was  of  a  purple  hue,  and  the  patient  complained  of  a  dull  pain  in 
and  around  the  orbit.  Four  weeks  later  there  was  complete  left  ptosis, 
the  left  eye  was  completely  motionless,  the  pupil  was  moderately  di- 
lated, the  direct  light  reflex  was  absent,  the  media  were  clear,  the  retina 
was  filled  with  haemorrhages,  not  fresh,  but  old  and  partially  absorbed. 
The  vessels  were  small  and  the  optic  papilla  was  completely  white.  Xo 
record  is  made  of  the  testing  of  the  vision,  but  in  the  lli^tory  the  man 
states  that  the  eye  was  bhud. 

The  Bestoration  of  the  Eyelids  and  the  Disadvantages  of  Cutaneous 
Grafts. — Valude  (Arch,  d'nphthal,  July-August,  188y)  thinks  that  the 
disadvantages  of  blepharoplasty  by  means  of  a  facial  flap  are  as  fol- 
lows :  1.  It  may  leave  a  second  deformity  much  more  considerable  than 
the  first  if  union  does  not  take  place,  and  especially  if  the  flap  becomes 
gangrenous.  2.  It  can  not  succeed  if  the  neighboring  parts  consist  of 
cicatricial  tissue  of  feeble  vitality.  .S.  It  produces  in  the  face  seams  and 
cutaneous  folds  which  are  shocking  additional  deformities.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  advantages  of  this  form  of  blepharoplasty  may  be  stated  as  fol- 
lows: 1.  Even  if  the  result  of  the  operation  is  a  failure,  the  consequent 
inconvenience  is  almost  nil.  No  tissue  is  lost,  and  any  other  operation 
may  be  essayed.  2.  The  cutaneous  graft  may  always  be  procured  with 
the  same  facility.  3.  Xo  new  deformity  is  added  to  the  physiognomy. 
Valude  thus  voices  the  general  opinion  of  the  Paris  Surgical  Society  in 
regard  to  skin  grafts  :  1.  When  the  cicatricial  skin  is  thin,  elastic,  shin- 
ing, very  dry,  slightly  vascular,  entirely  fibrous,  adiierent  to  the  subcu- 
taneous layers,  or  separated  from  them  by  a  loose  cellular  tissue,  skin 
grafting  should  not  be  attempted.  2.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  cicatrix 
only  invi)lves  the  superficial  layers  of  a  thick  skin,  if  it  is  furnished  with 
a  well-nourished  panniculus  adiposus,  without  adhesions  to  underlying 
parts,  the  skin  grafting  is  indicated.  3.  Even  when  the  anatomical  con- 
ditions are  not  very  favorable,  the  cicatricial  tissue  may  be  utilized  for 
grafts,  though  they  must  be  very  small.  4.  Cicatricial  tissue  may  unite 
by  first  intention  with  analogous  tissue  and  witli  healthy  tissues.  5. 
Cicatricial  flaps  are  exempt  from  several  inconvenient  accidents  which 
frequently  involve  those  taken  from  healtliy  parts  ;  they  lie  flat,  do  not 
rise  above  the  surrounding  parts,  and  do  not  swell  and  form  nodules,  as 
healthy  skin  grafts  oftendo.  ti.  When  the  face  has  been  greatly  dis- 
figured by  a  scar,  and  only  part  of  it,  as  the  eyelids,  is  to  be  repaired, 
it  is  better  to  employ  a  cicatricial  graft. 

The  Heredity  of  Myopia. — Motais  (Arch,  d'ophthal.,  July-August, 
188(1),  from  an  examination  of  all  the  members  of  330  families  of 
young  myopes,  draws  the  following  conclusions : 

1.  The  hereditary  influence  of  myopia  is  manifest. 

2.  It  existed  in  21C  families  out  of  S3ii,  or  t'>6  per  cent. 

3.  Hereditary  myopia  is  distinguished  from  acquired  myopia  by  its 
early  appearance,  its  rapid  development,  antl  by  fre(iuent  and  serious 
complications. 

4.  Myopia  is  usually  trausiuitted  from  father  to  daughter  (8(!  per 
cent.)  and  from  mother  to  son  (79  per  cent.) ;  hence  hereditary  myopia 
is  crossed  from  the  sexual  standpoint. 

6.  The  principal  conditions  which  favor  the  hereditary  transmission 
of  myopia  are:  1.  The  use  of  the  eyes  in  an  unfavorable  hygienic  en- 
vironment either  at  school  or  at  home.  2.  Astigmatism  of  a  certain 
degree  (above  D.  075),  14  per  cent.  3.  Microseniia  or  lowering  of  the 
orbital  arch,  30  per  cent. 

6.  The  deduction  of  the  exact  demonstration  of  hereditary  myopia 
to  a  great  extent  (65  per  cent.),  and  of  the  serious  nature  of  the  affec- 
tion, should  be  carefully  impressed  upon  all  who  are  engaged  in  the 
education  of  children. 

The  Extirpation  of  the  Orbital  Lacrymal  Glands  for  Incurable 
Lacrymation  in  Cases  of  Granular  Conjunctivitis.  —  Triu'  (An-/i. 
f/'«Y//(^A'//.,  .luly-.Viigust,  lH8H)(lraws  the  following  conclusions  from  his 
observations:  1.  In  certain  cases  incurable  lacrymation  and  gninular 
conjunctivitis  are  intimately  connected  together,  and  can  not  be  cured 
in   any  other  way   than   by  extirpation  of  the  orbital  portion  of  the 


lacrymal  gland.  2.  This  operation  immediately  puts  a  stop  to  the 
epiphora,  and  causes  a  rapid  amelioration  in  the  granular  conjuncti- 
vitis. 3.  The  extirpation  of  the  lacrymal  gland  is  of  great  value  in 
incurable  lacrymation,  and  is  especially  indicated  in  old  or  chronic 
granular  conjunctivitis  with  stenosis  of  the  lacrymal  passages. 

Anomalies  of  Development  of  the  Eyes  in  an  Epencephalic  Uon- 
ster,  accompanied  by  an  Orbito-buccal  Hare-lip. — Tunas  (Arc/i.  d'oph- 
tha/.^  Septe!uber-t)ctober,  188y)  gives  the  following  anatomical  descrip- 
tion of  a  rare  case:  1.  The  orbito-buccal  hare-lip  results  from  the 
non-union  of  the  embryonic  lacrymal  fissure.  2.  The  ascending  apoph- 
ysis of  the  superior  maxilla,  which  forms  such  a  large  part  of  the 
excretory  lacrymal  passages,  arises  from  the  external  frontal  hud  or 
boss,  and  does  not  unite  with  the  body  of  the  superior  maxilla  until 
much  later.  Hence  this  apophysis  belongs  to  the  intermaxillary  bone 
and  not  to  the  superior  maxilla.  3.  The  presence  of  two  amniotic 
bands  on  both  cornea;  can  not  be  doubted,  and  it  is  curious  to  note  the 
correlation  of  this  fact  with  the  malformation  of  the  two  eyeballs  and 
with  the  presence  of  a  dermoid  growth  upon  the  niicrophthalmic  right 
eye. 

A  Clinical  Study  of  Some  Sympathetic  Affections  of  the  Eyes ; 
their  Treatment  by  Massage  of  the  Painful  Points. — Chibret  (Arch. 
r/'<YV(//(.//.,."<cptcniber-(lct"l)cr,  lt>S9i  presents  the  following  conclusions; 
1.  There  are  certain  sympathetic  affections  of  the  eye,  especially  kera- 
titis and  iritis,  which  have  been  hitherto  unrecognized.  2.  These  dis- 
eases resist  all  the  usual  methods  of  treatment.  3.  They  may  attack 
either  the  cornea  or  the  iris.  4.  They  are  always  painful,  and  some- 
times excessively  so.  5.  The  essential  characteristic  of  these  affec- 
tions is  that  the  points  of  emergence  of  the  supraorbital  or  external 
nasal  are  very  painful.  B.  Massage  of  the  points  of  emergence  of  these 
nerves  always  causes  a  diminution  of  the  pain  and  an  immediate  ame- 
lioration of  the  sympathetic  affection,  no  matter  how  chronic  it  may 
be.  7.  The  laceration  or  elongation  of  these  nerves  would  probably 
bring  about  an  equally  good  result. 

The  Connection  between  Diseases  of  the  Eyes  and  Diseases  of  the 
Nose. — Despagnet  (Jitc.  d'ophtlial.,  September,  1889)  considers  that 
many  cases  of  obstinate  lacrymation  are  due  to  trouble  in  the  nose. 
In  all  these  cases  we  meet  with  a  hypertrophy  of  the  inferior  turbi- 
nated bones  which  compresses  the  end  of  the  nasal  duct  and  finally 
obstructs  it  altogether.  When  this  condition  is  relieved  the  lacryma- 
tion disappears.  He  recommends  the  galvano-cautery  for  the  treat- 
ment of  this  hypertrophy.  Many  cases  of  granular  conjunctivitis  and 
keratitis  are  due  entirely  to  the  existence  of  a  catarrhal  rhinitis.  Se- 
cretions from  this  conjunctivitis  and  this  form  of  rhinitis  have  been 
examined  microscopically,  and  a  special  microbe  has  been  discovered, 
which  has  been  cultivated. 

Suture  of  the  Cornea  in  Extraction  of  Cataract. — Mendoza  (Rec. 
d'ophthal.,  September,  188(1)  thus  formulates  the  advantages  of  this 
method  of  operating:  1.  It  absolutely  i)reveuts  incarceration  and  her- 
nia of  the  iris.  2.  It  avoids  the  irritation  which  is  caused  by  pro- 
longed closure  of  the  lids,  and,  by  permitting  free  motion  to  the  lids, 
faeiKtates  the  removal  of  the  secretions  and  thus  keep.-  the  eye  in  a 
more  complete  condition  of  asepsis.  3.  It  brings  about  perfwt  coapta- 
tion of  the  edges  of  the  corneal  wound.  4.  The  latter  may  thus  be  kept 
clean  much  more  readily.  5.  When  irrigation  of  the  anterior  chaniber  is 
indicated  it  is  rendered  more  easy  and  less  dangerous  by  the  possibility 
of  half  opening  the  wouml  by  pulling  on  the  thread  of  the  inferior  flap, 
(i.  It  admits  of  the  eye  being  left  without  occluding  bandage  imme- 
diately after  the  operation,  when  inflammation  of  the  lids  or  of  the 
huryinal  sac  necessitates  fre(iuent  cleansing.  7.  The  prompt  re-estab- 
lishment  of  the  anterior  chamber  renders  possible  the  use  of  atropine 
soon  after  the  operation  without  any  danger  of  inducing  hernia  of  the 
iris.  8.  The  patient  is  enabled  to  be  out  of  bed  soon  after  the  opera- 
tion, or,  at  the  latest,  on  the  next  day,  9.  There  is  no  danger  of  re- 
opening of  the  corneal  woiind. 

The  Ntunber  and  Caliber  of  Nerve  Fibers  in  the  Oculomotorios  in 
the  New-born  and  Adult  Cat.— Schiller  (Rer.  t/'ophlhnl.,  ()ctol>er,  1889) 
concludes  from  bis  investigations  that  the  number  of  the  fibers  of  the 
oculomotorios  of  the  cat  increa.ses  but  little  or  none  during  life.  The 
apparently  somewhat  increased  number  of  fibers  found  in  the  adult 
cat  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  in  the  new-born  animal  some  fibers 
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are  overlooked  in  the  counting  owing  to  their  extreme  tenuity,  and  that 
they  are  confounded  with  the  neuroglia.  The  caliber  of  the  fibers  in 
the  adult  animal  is  from  six  to  eight  times  greater  than  in  the  new-born 
animal.  Forel  adds  that  a  continuation  of  these  investigations  will 
probably  end  in  proving  that  the  number  of  the  cellular  elements  of 
the  cerebro-spinal  nervous  system  does  not  increase  during  life.  These 
investigations  have  also  strengthened  the  belief  that  there  are  no  anas- 
tomoses, either  large  or  small,  in  the  nerve  centers,  and  that  each  nerve 
fiber  is  but  the  prolongation  of  one  cell,  and  ends  in  free  arborescent 
filaments.  This  would  imply  a  nerve  force  reacting  from  one  nerve 
element  to  another  by  contiguity  or  simple  proximity,  the  nerve  fiber 
conducting  this  influence  from  its  cellule  to  the  point  of  its  terminal 
ramification,  or  vire  versa. 

The  Treatment  of  Circumorbital  and  Ocular  Migraine. — Galezowski 
(Rec.  d'ojiht/ial.,  October,  1889)  strongly  recommends  the  use  of  static 
electricity  in  the  treatment  of  migraine.  The  attack,  even  at  its  height, 
disappears  immediately  after  the  application  of  the  current,  even  when 
the  sitting  has  lasted  only  ten  minutes.  Of  course,  the  neuralgia  must 
be  idiopathic  if  any  beneficial  result  is  to  be  gained  from  electricity. 

The  Belative  Importance  of  the  Different  Forms  of  Sefractive 
and  Muscular  Error  in  the  Causation  of  Headache. — Marlow  ( Ophth. 
Rei\,  December,  1889)  draws  the  following  conclusions  from  a  review 
of  his  cases  :  1.  Headaches  are  frequently  the  result  of  errors  of  re- 
fraction and  muscular  insufficiency.  2.  Refractive  error  or  ametropia 
is  a  more  common  factor  in  the  production  of  headaches  than  muscular 
defect.  3.  Defective  muscular  action  or  insufficiency  is  more  certain 
to  produce  headache  than  ametropia.  4.  Astigmatism  is  the  most 
powerful  and  common  refractive  factor  in  the  production  of  headaches ; 
and,  of  the  different  forms  of  astigmatism,  compound  hypermetropic 
astigmatism  is  the  most  important  in  this  regard.  5.  A  combination 
of  insufficiency  of  the  internus  or  externus  with  overbalance  of  the 
superior  rectus  is  a  common  variety  of  muscular  defect.  6.  Overbal- 
ance of  the  superior  rectus  is  decidedly  more  certain  to  produce  head- 
ache than  any  other  form  of  muscular  defect  or  of  ametropia.  7.  A 
combination  of  overbalance  of  the  superior  rectus  with  astigmatism  is 
the  most  po«  erful  cause  of  ocular  headache. 

Becovery  from  Hsmianopsia,  with  Subsequent  Necropsy. — Doyne 
{Ophth.  Rev.,  December,  1889)  reports  a  case  of  an  old  man  who  had 
a  sudden  attack  of  right  homonymous  hemianopsia.  The  fields  of  vi.s. 
ion  recovered  in  the  course  of  two  weeks,  but  sulisequently  a  quadrant 
of  the  opposite  side  of  each  field  was  lost.  Death  occurred  some  weeks 
later  from  cerebral  apoplexy.  At  the  autopsy,  in  addition  to  the  exten- 
sive extravasations  which  caused  death,  there  was  found  asymmetrical 
softening  on  both  sides  of  the  brain  in  the  cortex  of  the  occipital  lobe, 
one  evidently  more  recent  tlian  the  other. 

Homonymous  Hemianopsia ;  Becovery  ;  Subsequent  Death  and  Ne- 
cropsy.— Anderson  (Opiilli.  Rev..  December,  1889)  reports  the  case  of  a 
man,  aged  forty-one,  who  complained  of  failure  of  vision  for  six  weeks, 
with  severe  frontal  headache,  much  failui'e  of  memory,  and  mental  de- 
pression. He  could  not  see  to  the  right  side,  and  his  speech  had  altered. 
No  loss  of  gross  motor  power  or  of  general  oi'  special  sensation,  ex- 
cept as  regards  vision.  The  gait  and  reflexes  were  normal.  The  ocu- 
lar and  pupillary  movements  were  normal,  and  the  media  and  fundus 
were  healthy.  Vision  and  accommodation  were  normal.  The  right 
halves  of  both  visual  fields  were  lost  up  to,  but  not  including,  the  line 
through  the  fixation  point.  Anderson  concluded  that  the  patient  had 
an  intracranial  growth,  situated  in  the  medulla  of  the  left  occipital  lobe, 
and  that  a  hiemorrhage  had  taken  place  into  the  tumor  recently. 
Within  two  weeks  the  headache  and  mental  symptoms  had  much  sub- 
sided, and  there  was  only  very  slight  contraction  of  the  right  halves 
of  the  visual  fields.  Two  months  subsei|uently  he  had  a  transient  attack 
of  left  hemiplegia,  which  soon  passed  off.  Three  weeks  after  the  oc- 
currence of  the  hemiplegia  the  lower  quadrants  of  the  right  halves  of 
both  visual  fields  were  deficient  nearly  to  the  vertical  line  through  the 
fixation  point.  Vision  was  still  good,  and  the  fundus  was  nonnal. 
Kapid  mental  deterioration  ensued,  and  he  died,  demented,  three  months 
later.  There  was  a  recent  blood-clot  in  the  posterior  comu  of  the  left 
lateral  ventricle,  with  haemorrhage  and  softening  of  the  tissue  external 
to  this,  involving  the  whole  of  the  angular  gyrus  up  to  its  surface.  The 
angular  gyrus  was  replaced  by  gliomatous  tissue. 


The  Size  of  the  Cornea  in  Belation  to  Age,  Sex,  Be&action,  and 
Primary  Glaucoma. — Priestley  Smith  (Ophth.  Rev.,  December,  1889) 
gives  an  account  of  certain  facts  obtained  by  measurement  of  the  cor- 
nea in  a  large  number  of  human  eyes.  The  normal  cornea  was  exam- 
ined in  a  thousand  eyes,  representing  all  periods  of  life  from  five  to 
ninety  years.  Age,  sex,  and  refraction  were  noted  in  every  case.  It 
was  found  that  the  cornea  attained  its  full  diameter  very  early  in  life — 
many  years  before  the  rest  of  the  body  completed  its  growth.  The  de- 
velopment of  the  cornea  is  also  precocious  in  relation  to  that  of  the  eye 
as  a  whole.  Classification  according  to  sex  showed  a  slight  but  proba- 
bly real  difference  in  each  life  period,  the  cornea  of  the  male  being,  on 
the  average,  about  one  tenth  of  a  millimetre  the  larger.  Classification 
according  to  refraction  showed  the  unexpected  fact  that  the  size  of  the 
cornea  bears  no  relation  to  the  refraction,  being  no  smaller  in  hyper- 
metropia,  no  larger  in  myopia,  than  in  emmetropia.  This  was  further 
proved  by  comparison  of  ninety  highly  hypermetropic  with  ninety 
highly  myopic  eyes.  The  size  of  the  cornea  is  determined  early  in  life, 
and  is  not  affected  by  the  greater  or  smaller  extension  of  the  posterior 
hemisphere  which  may  occur  later.  The  cornea  is  full  grown  at  the 
age  of  five  years  or  earlier.  Sixty-nine  persons  having  primary  glau- 
coma in  one  or  both  eyes  were  examined.  The  number  of  glaucoma- 
tous eyes  was  ninety-nine ;  healthy  eyes,  thirty-two.  Comparing  the 
glaucoma  group  with  the  same  life  periods  in  the  healthy  grouj),  the 
small  comeae  formed  twenty-six  per  cent,  of  the  one  and  four  per  cent, 
of  the  other.  Among  the  one  thousand  eyes  of  healthy  persons,  there 
was  not  one  cornea  so  small  as  ten  millimetres,  while  there  were  nine 
such  in  the  much  smaller  glaucoma  group.  A  definite  relation  between 
the  small  cornea  and  primary  glaucoma  was  thns  proved  to  exist.  The 
explanation  lay  in  an  undue  proximity  between  the  lens  and  the  sur- 
rounding structures.  Further  observations  show  that  the  smallness  of 
the  cornea  precedes  the  glaucoma  and  is  not  caused  by  it. 

How  far  forward  is  the  Fundus  Visible  with  the  Ophthalmo- 
scope?— (xroenouw  (^-hv7<,  /»7-  Oplitlml.,  xxxv,  y)  answers  this  tpies. 
tion  as  follows:  The  anterior  limit  of  the  fundus  visible  with  the 
ophthalmoscope  lies  about  8'5  millimetres  behind  the  margin  of  the 
cornea ;  in  myopes  somewhat  farther ;  in  hypermetropes  somewhat 
less.  The  possible  error  scarcely  amounts  to  more  than  one  millimetre 
in  all  these  three  conditions.  In  aphakia  this  distance  is  reduced  to 
6'5  millimetres. 

The  Treatment  of  Symblepharon. — Snellen  (Ophth.  Rev.,  December, 
1889)  describes  an  operation  for  the  cure  of  .symblepharon  which  has 
given  very  satisfactory  results.  His  plan  is  to  thoroughly  free  the  ad- 
herent lid,  leaving  any  conjunctiva  present  attached  to  the  globe.  A 
thin  flap  of  skin  of  the  required  size  is  then  dissected  from  the  cheek, 
having  a  narrow  pedicle  close  to  the  border  of  the  lid  near  the  outer 
canthus ;  a  button-hole  being  made  beneath  this  flap  from  the  inner 
surface  of  the  eyelid,  the  flap  is  drawn  through  and  attached  to  the 
raw  surface  of  the  lid.  The  operation  has  proved  of  value  also  in  en- 
larging a  socket  for  the  reception  of  an  artificial  eye. 

A  New  Operation  for  Ptosis. — Snellen  (Ophth.  Rev.,  December, 
1889)  has  recently  adopted  the  following  operation  for  cases  of  ptosis, 
A  ligature  is  passed  from  without  inward  through  the  entire  thickness 
of  the  lid  at  the  upper  e<lge  of  the  tarsus ;  the  lid  is  then  everted  and 
the  needle  pas.sed  outward  through  all  the  ti.*sues,  except  the  skin,  at  a 
point  near  the  upper  limit  of  the  conjunctival  sac,  and  made  to  per- 
forate the  skin  near  the  original  puncture.  The  ends  of  the  ligature 
are  then  tied  over  beads  on  the  surface  of  the  lid.  Three  such  liga- 
tures are  employed,  disposed  rather  toward  the  nasal  side,  on  account 
of  the  position  of  the  levator. 

The  Treatment  of  Episcleritis. — Snellen  (Ojihlh.  -Rev.,  December, 
1889)  recommends  the  injection,  once  or  twice  a  week,  of  a  solution  of 
corrosive  sublimate  (1  to  6,000)  beneath  the  swollen  and  tliickeni'd 
conjunctiva  and  ei)iseleral  tissue  by  means  of  a  I'ravaz's  syringe,  the 
eye  being  cocainized. 

The  Betinal  Circulation  in  Anaemia  following  Chronic  Haemor- 
rhages and  in  Chlorosis,  and  its  Dependence  upon  the  Constitution  of 
the  Blood. — Kaehlmann  (Kl.  Mon.f.  Aug.,  December,  1889)  formulates 
the  following  iiropositious  as  a  result  of  investigations:  1.  In  most  of 
the  ca.se8  which  show  arterial  pulsation  the  number  of  corpuscular  ele- 
ments of  the  blood  is,  on  an   average,  less  than   in   normal  blood  ;  and 
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that  the  latter  is  in  many  cases  markedly  diminished,  in  others  slightly, 
but  in  all  perceptibly.  2.  In  such  cases  the  individual  blood-corpuscles 
are  almost  invariably  smaller  in  volume  than  normal  blood-corpuscles. 
3.  Thev  are  generally  poorer  in  lia-moglobin  and  consequently  specific- 
allv  lighter,  and  do  not  sink  as  readily  in  watery  solutions  as  do  normal 
blood-corpuscles,  and  therefoie  move  more  easily  and  rapiiily  in  such 
solutions.  4.  In  many  cases  of  aniemia,  which  show  a  typical  marked 
pulsation  in  the  retinal  arteries,  all  tliree  factors  exist,  viz. :  diminution 
in  the  number  of  the  corpuscles,  loss  of  hemoglobin,  and  liiminution  in 
their  weight  and  volume. 

Ophthalmoscopic  Appearances  at  the  Periphery  of  the  Fundus. — 
Magnus  {Arrli.fur  Oj/hthal.,  .\.\.\v,  3)  draws  the  following  conclusions 
from  his  observations:  1.  The  ciliary  body  is  partially  visible  on  oph- 
thalmoscopic examination,  and  appears  as  a  peripheral  i)igmented 
band  with  a  radiate  or  shaggy  margin.  '2.  The  region  eticroaching 
posteriorly  on  the  margin  of  the  ciliary  body  is  very  often  of  a  mucli 
brighter  color  than  the  rest  of  the  fundus.  In  this  discolored  periphe- 
ral zone  very  many  tine  parallel  chorioidal  vessels  are  usually  visilile. 
3.  At  the  periphery  of  the  fundus,  along  the  border  of  the  cihary  body, 
we  meet  with  peculiar  pathological  foci  in  an  otherwise  normal  fundus, 
both  in  young  and  old  persons.  4.  These  foci  appear  either  as  small 
oval  or  circular  white  spots,  or  as  a  network  of  fine  white  lines,  or  they 
blend  into  a  broad  Ijelt  surrounding  the  entire  periphery  of  the  fundus. 

5.  In  the  region  of  these  foci  pigment  is  usually  present,  arranged  with 
a  certain  regularity  around  the  peripheral  border  of  the  diseased  focus. 

6.  In  the  eyes  of  young  persons  the  cause  of  these  pathological  appear- 
ances is  usually  found  to  be  a  high  degree  of  myopia.  7.  In  a  highly 
myopic  eye  the  peripherical  atrophic  belt  is  a  characteristic  appear- 
ance. 8.  Posterior  staphyloma  and  changes  at  the  periphery  of  the 
fundus  usually  appear  together  in  most  of  the  cases.  9.  In  the  eyes  of 
old  people,  if  they  are  not  highly  myopic,  these  peripherical  foci  are 
senile  changes. 

The  .Etiology  of  Neuroparalytic  Keratitis. — Von  Hippel  (An-h.  fiir 
Ophlhiil.,  XXXV,  3)  draws  the  following  conclusions  from  his  investiga- 
tions:  1.  The  theory  of  the  existence  of  trophic  fibers  running  In  the 
center  of  the  trigeminus  can  not  be  harmonized  with  the  results  of 
many  autopsies.  2.  The  puvely  traumatic  theory  of  causation  is  un- 
tenable. 3.  The  theory  of  evaporation  is  capable  of  explaining  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  inllammation  in  every  case.  4.  A  diminished  ])ower  of 
resistance  to  injuries  does  not  e.\ist.  A  non-sensitive  eye  is  more  ex- 
posed to  desiccation  from  evaporation  than  a  normal  eye.  5.  A  wire 
network  has  the  power  of  directly  hindering  the  evaporation,  ti.  A 
wire  guard  can  not,  however,  prevent  the  occurrence  of  inflammation. 
v.  A  moist  atmosphere  hinders  the  appearance  of  neuroparalytic  kera- 
titis. 8.  Micro-organisms  are  not  always  found,  and  can  not  therefore 
be  regarded  as  an  aitiological  factor. 
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Sound  Advice  for  the  Profession. — The  following  lay  sermon  to  the 
profession  is  Id  he  found  in  the  preface  of  a  curious  old  medical  work 
entitled  Vadr  Afnum  or  a  CiDi/jjaiimii  for  a  C/iinirffioii  Jitlcil for  limes 
of  pence  and  war^  hy  ThomOA  Brnyiity  Doctor  in  Phi/nick.  Loittlort. 
Printed  htf  T.  II.  for  Thoinas  WiUiajns^  at  the  aign  of  the  liildc  in  Little 
Britain,  J(J5J. 

"  Presume  not  too  much  on  thy  own  wisilome  and  vertue,  lest  thou 
becst  lifted  up  with  a  vain  confiilence,  and  puffed  up  with  pride,  for 
when  men  are  carried  with  an  inordinate  and  blind  love  of  themselves, 
they  arc  soon  persuaded  that  there  is  nothing  in  them  worthy  to  be  dis- 
pised,  yea,  they  think  that  their  Ignoranci'  is  wisdom,  insomuch  that 
knowing  nothing,  they  suppose  they  know  all  things,  anil  having  no 
dexterity  to  performe  any  One  commendable  work,  they  prcHume  very 
inconsiderately  to  set  their  hand  to  every  great  matter;  but  the  more 
care  and  diligence  they  bestow,  being  let  with  a  desire  to  shew  great 
skill,  and  thinking  to  win  honour  and  renown,  so  much  the  more  they 
discover  their  Ignorance  and  blockishncssc,  purchasing  to  themselves 


shame  and  infamy  :  For  a  man  to  know  himself  to  be  ignorant,  is  the 
best  science  and  necessary  for  men,  that  without  it  they  cannot  be 
truly  skillfull ;  for  as  I  said  before,  the  ignorant  person  that  knoweth 
not  himselfe  to  be  such  an  one,  but  supposeth  he  knoweth  that  which 
he  doth  not,  indeed  is  as  unteachable  as  a  beast  can  be  "  .  .  . 

"  Socrates,  who  by  the  oracle  was  declared  to  l)e  the  wisest  man  then 
living,  was  greatly  commended  by  the  ancients,  because  he  said  he  knew 
but  ocely  one  thing :  viz.,  That  he  was  ignorant  and  knew  nothing. 

''  Xow  a  word  or  two  to  the  patient :  Thou  seest  in  every  village  a  sort 
of  Mountebanks,  Empericks,  Quacksalvers,  Paracelsians  (as  they  call 
themselves).  Wizards.  Alcumists,  Poor  vicars,  cast  apothecaries,  and 
physitians  men.  Barbers  and  Good  wives  that  professe  great  skill  go 
with  the  name  of  Doctor,  which  title  perhaps  they  bought  at  some  be- 
yond sea  University,  where  they  bestow  this  (h'gree  upon  such  people 
for  their  money  ;  the  phrase  they  use  is  '  Accipiannis  pecuniam,  demit- 
tamus  asinum,' and  so  with  title  of  Doctor  Asse;  away  he  flies  into 
all  countries  possessing  the  people  with  stories  and  false  tales,  and  leads 
them  to  the  destruction  of  their  Ijodies,  if  not  of  souls  too,  that  an  able 
Physitian  or  Chyrurgion,  who  hath  undergone  a  great  deal  of  hardship 
to  benefit  himself  in  his  art  can  scarcely  maintain  himself,  or  know  who 
shall  be  his  patients." 

To  Contributors  and  Correspondents. —  The  attriilion  of  all  u-ho  purpoxi 
favoring  us  with  cominunicatiotu  is  respectfully  called  to  tile  follow- 
ing: 

Authors  of  articles  intnuh-d  for  publication  under  the  Iteatl  of  "  original 
contributions  "  are  respeclfullg  Informed  that,  in  accepting  such  arti- 
cles, IPC  always  do  so  with  the  umterstanding  thai  the  following  condi- 
tio)iS  are  to  be  observed :  (i)  when  a  manuscript  is  sent  to  this  jour- 
nal, a  similar  manuscript  or  any  abstract  thereof  must  not  be  or 
have  been  sent  to  any  other  periodical,  unless  we  are  specially  notified 
of  tlw  fact  at  the  time  t/ie  article  is  sent  to  us  ;  [2}  accepted  articles 
are  subject  to  tlie  customary  rules  of  editorial  retision,  and  will  bi 
published  as  promptly  as  our  other  eitgagements  will  admit  of — we 
can  not  engage  to  publish  an  article  in  any  specified  issue  ;  (<J)  an  i 
conditions  which  an  aut/ior  icishcs  complied  with  tnust  he  distinctly 
stated  in  a  communication  aceo/n/MtniAng  the  7itanuscript,  and  no 
new  conditions  can  be  considered  after  the  manuscript  has  been  put 
into  the  t iipe-settcrs'  hands.  lie  are  often  constrained  to  decline 
articles  which,  although  they  may  be  creditable  to  their  aiUhors,  are 
not  suitabk  for  publication  in  this  journal,  cither  because  they  an 
too  long,  or  arc  loaded  with  tabular  matter  or  prolix  histories  of 
cases,  or  deal  with  subjects  of  little  ijiterest  to  tlie  medical  profession 
at  large.  We  can  not  enter  into  any  correspondence  concerning  our 
reasons  for  declining  an  article. 

All  letters,  whet/ier  intended  for  publication  or  not,  must  contain  the 
writer's  name  and  addri.is,  not  necessarily  for  publication.  .\o  at- 
tention icill  be  paid  to  anonymoius  communications.  Hereafter,  cor- 
respondents  asking  for  information  that  we  are  cajiable  of  giving, 
and  that  can  properly  be  given  in  this  journal,  will  be  atuiwered  by 
number,  a  private  communication  being  previously  sent  to  each  cor- 
respondent informing  him  uneler  what  number  the  answer  to  his  note 
is  to  be  looked  for.  All  commuyiieaiions  not  intetided  for  publication 
under  the  author's  name  are  treated  as  strictly  confidential.  We  can 
not  give  advice  to  laymen  as  to  jjarticular  cases  or  recommetut  indi- 
vidual practitioners. 

Secretaries  of  medical  societies  will  confer  a  favor  by  keeping  us  in- 
formed of  the  dates  of  their  societies'  regular  meetings.  Brief  notif- 
cations  of  matters  that  are  expected  to  come  up  at  particular  meet- 
ings  tvill  be  inserted  when  they  are  received  in  time. 

Newspapers  and  oilier  publications  containing  matter  which  the  person 
sending  them  desires  to  bring  to  our  notice  should  be  marked.  Metn- 
bers  oftheprofession  who  semi  us  information  of  matters  of  interest 
to  i>ur  readers  will  be  considered  as  thing  them  and  us  a  Javor,  and, 
if  the  space  at  our  command  admits  of  it,  wc  shall  take  pleasure  in 
in.serting  the  sul>.ttancc  of  such  ciunmunications. 

All  communications  intcmhd  for  the  editor  should  be  addressed  to  him 
in  care  of  the  jntblis/ters. 

All  communications  relating  to  the  business  of  tlu  journal  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  publishers. 
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HYPERTROPHY  OF  THE   PROSTATE  GLAND. 

AX  ADDITION  TO  JIcGUIRE'S  OPERATION.* 
By  ROBERT  T.  MORRIS,  M.  D. 
Gentlemen  :  This  patient,  who  is  about  sixty  years  of 
age,  is  suffering  from  an  obstruction  at  the  neck  of  the 
bladder.  For  more  than  a  year  he  has  been  obliged  to 
draw  his  urine  with  a  catheter,  and  lately  it  has  become  a 
difficult  matter  for  him  to  pass  the  instrument  into  the  blad- 
der. The  patient  has  been  under  the  care  of  a  well-known 
general  practitioner,  who  has  exhausted  the  ordinary  re- 
sources for  relief  in  such  cases,  and  now  that  the  patient  is 
suffering  from  an  aggravated  chronic  cystitis,  with  fre- 
quently recurring  septic  symptoms,  he  asks  for  the  adoption 
of  radical  measures  for  relief. 

For  the  past  two  days  the  patient  has  been  under  pre- 
paratory treatment.  His  bowels  have  been  opened  freely 
in  order  to  facilitate  the  elimination  of  septic  products 
through  the  emunctories.  Hot  tobacco  fomentations  have 
been  applied  over  the  hypogastric  region  for  the  purpose  of 
quieting  the  inflamed  and  irritable  bladder,  and  I  know 
of  nothing  else  so  effective.  A  leaf  of  tobacco  is  moistened 
in  hot  water  and  placed  over  the  hypogastric  region.  A 
towel  wrung  out  in  hot  water  is  placed  over  the  tobacco, 
and  over  all  we  need  some  material  like  oiled  silk  or  dry 
brown  wrapping-paper,  to  prevent  evaporation. 

In  order  to  limit  fermentation  of  the  urine,  the  patient 
has  been  given  ten  grains  each  of  boric  and  benzoic  acids 
internally  three  times  a  day,  and  his  muddy  urine  has 
cleared  up  very  nicely  under  this  practical  internal  antisep- 
tic treatment.  In  addition  to  the  steps  which  have  been 
employed  in  this  case,  it  is  usually  a  good  plan  to  have  the 
patient  draw  his  urine  at  least  once  daily  while  he  is  in  the 
knee-elbow  position,  for  by  this  procedure  he  can  remove 
residual  urine  that  could  not  otherwise  be  obtained. 

1  will  not  stop  to  explain  the  differential  diagnosis  be- 
tween tumors  of  the  bladder  and  prostatic  hypertrophy,  but 
will  state  that  in  this  case  the  lateral  lobes  are  markedly 
but  evenly  enlarged.  It  is  not  the  size  of  the  gland  that 
causes  disturbance,  but  the  character  of  the  enlargement. 
A  few  men  possess  a  series  of  pro.static  tubules  dorsad  of  the 
urethra,  which  form  the  so-called  third  lobe,  and  when  we 
have  median  centric  hypertrophy,  a  small  third  lobe  may  act 
as  a  ball  valve  in  shutting  off  the  entrance  to  the  urethra. 
Then,  again,  when  one  of  the  lateral  lobes  is  much  larger 
than  its  fellow,  a  tortuous  urethral  canal  mu.st  be  the  result, 
and  it  frequently  requires  much  skill  to  pass  an  instrument 
into  the  bladder.  In  addition  to  the  obstacles  enumerated, 
we  often  find  the  mouths  of  the  prostatic  ducts  so  much  en- 
larged that  they  will  admit  the  tip  of  a  catheter,  and  no  one 
but  the  specialist  knows  what  dangers  await  the  patient  if 
he  is  to  have  numerous  examiners. 


•  Abstract   of   a   lecture  ilelivered    at   the    Post-graduate   Medical 
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The  prostate  gland  in  various  animals  develops  and  de- 
generates coincidently  with  the  testicles,  and  it  is  at  about 
the  time  when  the  testicles  normally  atrophy  in  man  that 
prostatic  hypertrophy  occurs.  This  condition  is  found  in  a 
relatively  small  number  of  men,  however,  and  is  really  a  de- 
generative process,  consisting  in  elongation  of  the  prostatic 
tubules  and  increase  in  the  unstriped  muscular  fibers,  the 
prostatic  secretion  at  the  same  time  becoming  thin  and  wa- 
tery. As  degeneration  continues,  the  tubules  and  muscular 
fibers  are  replaced  by  connective  tissue,  and  when  this  pro- 
cess occurs  in  limited  areas  we  have  the  so-called  fibrous 
tumors  of  the  prostate  which  are  sometimes  supposed  to  be 
homologous  to  fibroid  tumors  of  the  sister  organ. 

The  patient  now  being  fully  under  the  influence  of  ether, 
I  pass  a  double-current  catheter  into  the  bladder  and  wash 
it  clean  with  a  copious  stream  of  Thiersch's  solution  (sali- 
cylic acid,  gr.  j ;  boric  acid,  gr.  v  ;  water,  f  3  j). 

The  stop-cock  on  the  discharge  pipe  of  the  catheter  is 
then  closed  and  the  bladder  fills  with  about  twelve  ounces 
of  the  solution,  which  is  allowed  to  remain. 

A  rubber  bag  which  will  hold  twelve  ounces  of  water  is 
oiled,  slipped  into  the  lower  rectum,  and  then  distended 
with  air,  so  that  on  percussing  the  abdomen  I  find  that  the 
fundus  of  the  distended  bladder  has  been  carried  well  above 
the  pubes  by  the  lifting  bag  in  the  rectum.    The  skin  about 
the  pubic  region  has  been  previously  shaved  and  scrubbed 
with  biehloride-of-mercury  solution,  and  inserting  the  knife 
through  this  clean  skin  just  over  the  symphysis  pubis,  I 
make  a  cephalad  incision  four  inches  in  length.    The  next  cut,, 
severs  the  tissues  of  the  linea  alba  and  the  transversalis  fascia 
and  exposes  loose  fat  vthich  lies  upon  the  bladder.     This  is 
picked  up  and  snipped  away  with  scissors  in  such  a  careful 
way  that  the  surrounding  areolar  tissues  are  not  disturbed, 
for  we  must  remember  that  urine  would  enter  a  little  rent 
and  infiltration  might  lead  to  failure  of  the  operation.    The 
danger  of  opening  the  peritona?um  is  spoken  of  only  by  au- 
thors who  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  look  at  the  peri- 
tonaeum in  this  region.    The  next  step  in  the  operation  con- 
sists in  passing-a  couple  of  temporary  sutures  through  the 
muscular  wall  of  the  bladder  and  fastening  them  to  the  skin 
in  order  to  prevent  the  bladder  from  dropping  back  out  of 
sight  when  the  fluid  which  distends  it  runs  out.    The  scalpel 
is  now  passed  through  the  bladder  wall  at  a  low  median 
ventrad  point,  and  my  finger  instantly  inserted  into  the  open- 
ing prevents  the  escape  of  fluid  until  I  can  explore  the  in- 
terior of  the  distended  bladder.     There  is  no  calculus  to  be 
found.    Phosphatic  calculi  are  very  much  commoner  in  these 
cases  of  enlarged  prostate  than  is  generally  supi)(>sed,  be- 
cause various  salts  are  precipitated  when  the  residual  urine 
ferments  and  becomes  strongly  alkaline.     Many  a  practi- 
tioner is  to-day  baffled  by  a  case  of  catarrhal  cystitis  in  con- 
junction with  an  bypertrophied   jjrostate,  because  he  does 
not  suspect  that  calculi  have  formed   in   the  patient's  blad- 
der. 

This  patient  has  an  unusually  bypertrophied  third  lobe 
to  his  prostate,  and  there  is  no  well-defined  pedicle.  Other- 
wise I  should  enucleate  the  third  lobe,  leave  the  abdominal 
fistula  open  temporarily,  and  expect  that  the  patient  would. 
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pass  his  urine  by  tbe  normal  route  a  few  weeks  later.  It 
will  be  safer  here  to  mate  a  permanent  suprapubic  urethra. 
Hunter  McGuire  opens  the  bladder  at  the  lowest  available 
median  ventrad  point,  and  leaves  open  the  cephalad  extrem- 
ity of  the  abdominal  incision.  The  abdominal  wound  then 
being  sutured  elsewhere,  we  have  left  a  fistula  two  or  three 
inches  in  length,  the  walls  of  which  are  kept  in  apposition 
by  the  abdominal  wall  caudad  to  the  external  opening  of 
the  fistula,  so  that  the  patient  can  retain  his  urine  or  pass  it 
at  will.  The  suprapubic  urethra  in  McGuire's  operation  is 
composed  of  cicatricial  tissues,  and  it  is  diflBcult  to  tell  jiist 
how  far  contraction  will  proceed,  and  I  suppose  that  the 
reo-ion  of  the  tract  is  apt  to  remain  in  a  sensitive  condition. 
In  ordor  to  overcome  these  objections,  I  shall  now  resort  to 
a  plan  which  has  not  been  tried  before,  so  far  as  I  know, 
and  which  may  never  be  tried  again.  My  original  abdominal 
incision  through  the  skin  is  lengthened  two  inches.  A  rib- 
bon of  skin  and  subcutaneous  fat  about  three  inches  long  and 
one  third  of  an  inch  broad  is  dissected  away  from  either  side 
of  the  abdominal  incision,  leaving  the  caudad  extremities  of 
the  ribbons  attached.  The  free  ends  of  the  ribbons  are  now 
sutured  with  fine  catgut  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
bladder  wound,  each  on  its  respective  side.  The  temporary 
sutures  which  held  the  bladder  up  are  now  cut,  and  as  the 
bladder  drops  down,  it  takes  with  it  the  two  ribbons  of 
skin,  which  lie  prettily  face  to  face,  and  which  aie  to  form 
a  soft  urethra  of  skrn.  Iodoform  is  now  rubbed  gently  into 
the  deep  portions  of  the  wound,  because  it  will  make  a  thin, 
firm  protective  coagulum  with  lymph,  and  turn  aside  urine 
that  mi'Tht  otherwise  infiltrate  the  tissues.  The  wounds  of 
the  abdominal  wall  are  now  closed  with  catgut,  leaving 
room  for  drainage  about  the  fistula.  A  short  rubber  drain- 
afe-tube  is  introduced  into  the  bladder,  and  this  will  be  left 
in  place  for  forty-eight  hours,  the  patient  lying  upon  his 
side  or  abdomen  during  this  time,  or  until  plastic  lymph 
has  sealed  the  wound  securely  against  infiltration  of  urine. 

The  patient  will  be  given  ten  grains  each  of  boric  and 
benzoic  acids  internally  for  several  days,  and  the  urine  will 
by  this  means  be  converted  into  a  "healing"  fluid. 

jjoTK. — Four  weeks  after  the  operation  the  patient  had  made  an  un- 
eventful recovery,  and  all  of  tbe  sutured  abdominal  wounds  healed  by 
primary  union.  The  ribbons  of  skin  now  form  a  soft,  round  urethra. 
The  patient  can  retain  his  urine  or  pass  it  at  will,  and  he  substitutes  a 
glass  drainage-tube  for  the  penis,  pressing  one  end  of  the  tube  against 
the  suprapubic  meatus  and  passing  urine  through  it.  In  order  to  do 
thia,  he  makes  an  ordinary  expulsive  effort,  and  no  urine  jiasses  by  way 
of  the  penis. 

Bismuth  Salts  and  the  Odor  of  Garlic. — "  The  cause  of  the  odor  of 
garlic  occasionally  communicated  to  the  breath  of  patients  who  arc  tak- 
ing preparations  of  bismuth  is  said  to  be  the  presence  of  the  metal  tel- 
lurium as  an  impurity.  The  fact  that  tclhirium  gives  this  odor  to  the 
breath  was  first  noticed  by  Sir  .James  .Simpson,  who,  when  making 
trials  of  the  salts  of  cerium,  also  experimented  upon  tclhirium.  He  re- 
ports a  case  of  a  divinity  student  who  inadvertently  got  a  dose  of  tel- 
lurium which  was  followed  by  the  evolution  of  such  a  persistent  odor 
of  garlic  that  for  the  reinttin<ler  of  the  session  the  patient  had  to  sit 
apart  from  his  fellows.  That  specimens  of  bismuth  prcjjarations, 
which  caused  this  peculiar  odor  of  l>reath,  contained  tclhirium  was  es- 
tablished in  187r>.  Tlie  Dritish  I'harmacopfria  guards  against  this  im- 
purity by  giving  a  special  test  for  its  detection  in  bismuthum  puri6ca- 
tum." — Brilixh  Mrdii-at  Journal. 
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THE   GROSS   ANATOMY  OF 
CHRONIC    PULMONAEY   CONSUMPTION 

IX   RELATION'   TO   DIAGNOSIS  AND   PROGNOSIS.* 
By  J.   WEST   ROOSEVELT,  M.  D., 

VlSIXrao  PHTSICIAN  TO  BEXLEVUE  AND  THE  ROOSEVELT  UOSPTTALS,  NEW  TOBK. 

The  great  importance  of  making  an  early  diagnosis  and 
correct  prognosis  in  consumption  will,  I  hope,  excuse  me 
or  adding  to  an  already  voluminous  literature. 

During  this  century  two  great  observers  have  done  hu- 
manity incalculable  good;  the  one,  Laennee,  by  enlarging 
greatly  the  possibility  of  diagnosis,  the  other,  Koch,  by 
demonstrating  the  essential  causal  factor  of  consumption — 
the  bacillus.  The  evidence  of  the  existence  of  consumption 
afforded  by  the  discovery  of  this  bacillus  iu  the  sputa  is  nat- 
urally absolutely  unassailable.  The  absence  of  the  bacteria, 
however,  even  when  tbe  examinations  are  made  by  an  ex 
pert,  must  always  leave  a  doubt  in  the  mind  as  to  whether 
tubercular  disease  may  be  excluded  or  not.  There  are  so 
many  important  precautions  to  be  observed  before  the  ab- 
sence of  bacilli  can  fairly  be  held  to  exclude  consumption 
that  one  must  be  very  careful  in  estimating  the  value  of 
negative  observations;  moreover,  one  must  not  waste  too 
much  valuable  time  in  examining  sputa,  for  it  must  always 
be  remembered  that  not  the  bacilli  in  the  sputa  are  to  be 
feared,  but  those  remaining  in  the  lungs.  Therefore,  one 
should  not  give  the  latter  a  good  chance  to  increase  while 
looking  for  the  former. 

To  exclude  consumption  by  negative  results  obtained  in 
searching  for  bacilli,  it  is  necessary,  first,  that  the  examina- 
tion be  made  by  an  expert  with  a  good  microscope  and 
good  dves  ;  second,  that  a  sufficient  quantity  of  sputum  be 
obtained  ;  third,  that  a  very  large  number  of  observations 
extending  over  a  considerable  time  be  made.  Some  patients 
do  not  expectorate,  and  in  these  no  examination  is  possible. 
In  some  the  sputa  are  very  scanty.  In  all,  time  is  very 
valuable.  Frequently  it  happens  that  no  expert  is  at  band. 
By  "  expert"  I  mean  a  person  trained  by  long  practice  to 
make  the  observations.  If  any  one  of  the  conditions  enumer- 
ated be  unfulfilled,  the  result  is  of  no  practical  value.  One 
must  be  able  to  rely  upon  the  observer's  skill.  Any  one  not 
frequently  making  examinations  of  sputa  is  not  fit  to  make 
any.  The  aniline  dyes  used  must  be  known  to  be  capable 
of  staining.  The  lens  employed  must  be  sufficiently  pow- 
erful and  must  be  optically  very  perfect.  The  sputum  nmst 
be  that  coughed  up,  not  merely,  as  often  happens,  saliva  and 
mucus  from  the  nasopharynx  and  mouth.  It  must  also 
be  as  fresh  as  possible.  Cover  glasses  must  be  thinly  and 
evenly  spread,  the  number  examined  must  be  very  great,  and 
each  must  be  systematically  examined  so  that  every  part  is 
seen. 

The  importance  of  thoroughly  appreciating  these  points 
is  my  excuse  for  dwelling  upon  them.     That  they  are  not 
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always  known  to  medical  men  almost  any  one  who  has 
had  much  experience  will  admit,  since  he  probably  has,  at 
different  times,  received  saliva,  vomit,  and  miscellaneous 
dirt  (such  as  orange-pits  and  many  other  things),  all  of 
which  are  called  "  sputa,"  and  has  been  asked  to  pass  judg- 
ment upon  them.  If  he  objects,  ijuite  often  both  he  and 
pathologists  in  general  are  severely  censured  as  useless 
dreamers  by  "  the  busy  practitioner  "  who  has  perpetrated 
the  outrage.  It  rarely  occurs  to  the  said  practitioner  that 
he  may  himself  be  at  fault.  It  is  much  the  same  with  the 
practical  man,  physician  or  surgeon,  when  he  sends  small 
fragmentsof  soraethingin  various  peculiar  fluids — often  most 
ingeniously  devised,  if  the  absolute  destruction  of  all  recog- 
nizable histological  elements  is  desired — without  any  his- 
tory, or  with  a  most  imperfect  one,  to  a  pathologist  with  a 
request  for  a  diagnosis  at  once.  He  is  personally  acjgrieved 
if  the  pathologist  demurs,  and  he  feels  that  pathology  is  not 
worth  much  after  all !  It  would  be  well  if  the  information 
was  more  widely  spread  that,  in  general,  alcohol  is  the  best 
preservative  for  tumors,  etc.,  and  that  a  history  must  ac- 
company the  specimen,  and  that,  for  sputum,  clean  bottles 
are  advisable.  Then  physicians  would  not  (as  has  occurred 
in  the  author's  experience)  send  tumors  in  blood,  brine, 
glycerin,  or  carbolic  acid,  or  send  sputum  in  a  dirty  piece 
of  toilet  paper,  twisted  up  at  the  ends,  or  an  old  pill  box ! 

It  was  natural  that  the  results  of  the  labors  both  of  Koch 
and  Laennec  should  have  been  misjudged,  especially  in  re- 
spect to  their  value  as  negative  evidence.  In  each  case  their 
value  as  positive  evidence  was  enormous,  the  bacillus  indeed 
affording,  so  far  as  we  know,  absolute  proof.  Positive  evi- 
dence is  that  naturally  first  sought.  The  history  of  most 
important  additions  to  scientific  knowledge  is  much  the 
same.  First  the  fiicts  are  made  public  by  the  discoverer. 
Next  the  truth  of  his  statements  is  denied  by  many.  Then, 
after  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  scientific  public  opinion  ad- 
mits the  facts,  and  usually  tries  to  fit  them  to  all  sorts  of 
preposterous  theoretical  notions.  Almost  always  the  first 
general  idea  after  accepting  the  facts  is  to  see  what  they 
positively  prove  to  exist.  Long  after  this  comes  the  ques- 
tion of  what  they  do  not  demonstrate. 

In  medicine,  where  so  much  is  vague,  resting  upon  per- 
sonal observation,  the  absence  of  anything  which  is  positive 
evidence  is  peculiarly  apt  to  be  regarded  as  far  too  valuable 
negative  evidence.  The  question,  for  example,  presented 
inmost  cases  is,  "ZTa*  this  person  consumption?"  not  ''Can 
you  say  that  this  person  /uts  not  consumption  i"  Too  often 
the  absence  of  facts  enabling  us  to  answer  "Yes"  to  the  first 
question  is  regarded  as  justifying  us  in  replying  to  the  sec- 
ond, "  He  has  not  I  "  Nothing  can  be  more  irrational  than 
such  reasoning,  yet  it  is  not  uncommon. 

Of  both  Laennec's  and  Koch's  discoveries  it  may  be  said 
that  their  value  as  positive  evidence  is  so  great  that  their 
importance  in  excluding  disease  has  been  overestimated. 
The  work  of  both  has  also  another  point  of  resemblance 
since  each,  in  his  sphere,  seems  to  have  presented  it  com- 
pleted to  the  world.  No  im[)ortant  fai't  has  yet  been  added 
to  the  observations  of  either,  although  the  theoretical  ex- 
planation of  these  observations  may  be  disputed.  It  may 
lie  added  that  the  practical  value  of  the  work  of  both  is  not 


even  yet  widely  understood.     I  desire  to  present  certain 
anatomical  facts  bearing  upon  it. 

Clinical  Classification  of  Cases  based  upon  the  Gross  Anato- 
my of  the  Lesions. 

In  this  paper  sve  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  finer  de- 
tails of  pathological  anatomy.  The  reader  is  perfectly  free 
to  regard  the  tubercle  bacillus  as  the  cause  of  the  disease, 
or  the  result,  if  he  prefer.  He  may,  if  he  wishes,  think  that 
the  "  cussedness  "  of  the  disorder  is  such  that  it  would  be 
just  like  it  to  create  a  new  organism  to  deceive  men.  He 
may  speak  of  "  catarrhal  "  or  "  pneumonic  "  or  any  other 
sort  of  phthisis;  and,  if  he  so  wills,  may  think  that  the 
"  catarrh  "  or  "  pneumonia,"  or  what  not,  is  sufficiently  pe- 
culiar to  make  (in  a  sort  of  wanton  pathological  playful- 
ness) things  looking  and  acting  like  tubercles,  and  then  add 
tubercle  bacilli  to  these,  for  the  further  mystification  of  sci- 
entists. He  is  at  liberty  to  believe  all  these  or  to  adopt  al- 
most any  other  theory  ;  but  he  must  admit  certain  things 
if  he  wishes  to  understand  the  point  of  view  of  the  writer. 
These  are — 

1.  The  discovery  of  tubercle  bacilli  in  sputum  furnishes 
positive  evidence  of  consumption  or  of  tuberculosis  some- 
where in  the  air  passages  or  mouth. 

2.  Chronic  consumption  of  the  lungs  occurs  sometimes 
in  a  form  in  which  the  lesions  consist  of  more  or  less  dis- 
tantly separated  small  nodules,  and  sometimes  in  a  form  in 
which  there  is  a  more  or  less  widespread  diffuse  solidifica- 
tion of  the  lung.  In  either  of  these  forms  cavities  may  be 
found.  In  both,  the  lesion  first  invades,  in  a  large  majority 
of  cases,  the  apices  of  the  lungs. 

The  anatomical  classification  is  adopted  for  diagnostic 
and  prognostic  purposes.  It  does  not  pretend  to  be  of 
value  to  the  pathologist,  nor  does  it  in  the  least  regard  the 
question  of  how  the  lesions  are  produced.  It  looks  only  at 
physical  conditions,  and  the  relation  of  these  to  examina- 
tion by  physical  means.  The  class  characterized  by  the 
formation  of  nodules  I  shall  call  "  the  discrete  form."  The 
class  in  which  solidification  of  considerable  portions  of 
the  lungs  occurs  will  be  called  "the  diffuse  form."  The 
first  embraces  those  cases  which  Professor  Delafield  puts 
in  the  first  division  of  the  class  which  he  calls  chronic 
miliary  tuberculosis*  in  his  admirable  study  of  the  anato- 
my of  consumption.  It  also  embraces  certain  cases  wliich 
are  contained  in  Delafield's  second  subdivision  of  chronic 
miliary  tuberculosis,  in  which,  besides  tubercles,  there  is 
new  fibrous  tissue.  It  is  intended  to  mean  any  form  of 
consumption  in  which  the  lesion  produces  but  little  solidi- 
fication of  the  parts  invaded.  The  "  diffuse  form,"  for  the 
purposes  of  this  paper,  includes  all  cases  in  which  the  lesion 
is  such  as  to  solidify  considerable  portions  of  the  lung  in 
mass.  Certain  cases  of  Delafield's  second  division  of  chronic 
miliary  tuberculosis  are  included  for  convenience  in  it  jnst 
as  certain  lesions  much  more  complex  than  miliary  tuber- 
cular infiammation  are  included  in  the  "  discrete  form."  I 
repeat  that  my  classification  does  not  pretend  to  histologi- 

*  Delafield,  Studies  in  Path.  Ami.,  p.  87.  William  Wood  &  Co., 
New  York. 
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cal  accuracy ;  it  is  convenient,  I  think,  for  diagnostic  pur- 
poses. 

The  Discrete  Form  presents  itself,  in  New  York  at  least, 
very  often  to  the  observer.  In  it  we  find  scattered  nodules 
varying  in  size  from  that  of  the  conventional  millet-seed 
to  that  of  a  pea.  These  nodules  are  separated  by  lung  tis- 
sue, which  is  physically  normal  or  emphysematous — i.  e., 
capable  of  e.Kpansion  and  contraction  and  of  causing  air- 
currents  in  the  same  way  and  under  the  same  physical  cir- 
cumstances as  healthy  or  as  emphysematous  lung.  In  ad- 
vanced cases  the  nodules  may  break  down  and  form  cavities, 
usually  of  small  size.  \Vhen  the  nodules  become  sufficiently 
numerous  the  lung  is  practically  solidified  ;  but  this  occurs 
only  late  in  the  course  of  the  disease. 

With  the  formation  of  discrete  nodules  there  is  usually 
more  or  less  bronchitis  and  pleurisy.  There  is  also  com- 
monly some  emphysema,  generally  of  the  kind  called  "  com- 
pensatory." This  emphysema  is,  it  seems  to  the  writer,  an 
example  of  what  he  believes  to  be  rare  in  most  other  con- 
ditions— dilatation  of  the  air-vesicles  and  passages  caused 
by  mechanical  over-distension.  It  seems  very  probable  that 
as  the  elasticity  of  a  larger  or  smaller  part  of  the  pulmo- 
nary parenchyma  is  destroyed  by  the  growth  of  new  tissue, 
the  thoracic  expansion  causes  a  negative  pressure  in  the  parts 
not  affected,  which  is  much  greater  than  normal.  Let  us 
suppose  that  one  third  of  the  parenchyma  of  a  lung  is,  by 
reason  of  this  solidification  in  discrete  nodules,  rendered 
non-elastic  and  impermeable  to  air.  Let  us  disregard  the 
other  lung  or  suppose  that  one  third  of  it  is  similarly 
aifected.  If  the  expansion  of  the  chest  is  the  same  as  in 
health,  then  the  permeable  vesicles  must  during  inspiration 
dilate  one  third  more  than  in  health.  The  fact  that  em- 
physema is  frequently  limited  to  those  portions  of  the  lung 
near  the  nodules  is  explained  by  the  pleural  adhesions,  which 
cause  that  part  to  follow  closely  the  movement  of  the  near- 
est ribs.  If  there  were  no  such  adhesions  the  emphysema 
would  be  more  evenly  distributed  throughout  the  whole 
lung.  The  chest  movement  is  actually,  of  course,  more  or 
less  restricted  in  these  cases.  The  assumption  that  it  is 
normal  is  only  made  for  the  sake  of  simplicity. 

Besides  this  mechanical  cause  of  the  emphysema,  it  is 
possible  that  some  obstruction  to  the  circulation  is  pro- 
duced by  the  nodules  and  that  atrophy  from  lack  of  mitri- 
tion  results.  In  certain  cases,  of  course,  the  tubercular  pro- 
cess takes  place  in  lungs  already  emphysematous,  for  em- 
physema does  not  protect  from  consumption. 

The  Diffuse  Form. — In  this  class  the  important  clinical 
fact  is  that  consolidation  of  the  lung  tissue  occurs  and  pro- 
duces, at  a  much  earlier  stage  than  in  the  discrete  form, 
recognizable  physical  signs.  It  has  another  important  clin- 
ical distinction  in  a  large  number  of  cases ;  the  physical 
signs  correspond  pretty  closely  to  the  patient's  actual  con- 
dition and  give  a  much  more  accurate  idea  of  the  severity 
and  progress  of  the  disease. 

The  consolidated  tissue  consists  sometimes  entirely  of 
dense  connective  tissue.  Sometimes  patches  of  coagulation 
necrosis,  diffuse  tubercle,  interstitial  pneumonia,  broncho- 
pneumonia, and  peribronchitis  are  mixed  in  varying  jiropor- 
tions  in  it.     In  advanced  cases  cavities  form.    With  this,  as 


with  the  ••  discrete  form,"  there  is  usuallv  bronchitis  and 
pleurisy,  the  latter  causing  adhesions  between  the  pleural 
surfaces. 

The  Di-icrete  and  Diff'use  Forms  contra^sted. — The  clinic- 
al value  of  the  classification,  temporarily  adopted,  is  that  it 
recognizes  the  existence  of  cases  in  which  the  physical  signs 
bear  no  relation  to  the  extent  of  the  lesion — cases,  more- 
over, in  which  the  bacillus  is  very  likely  not  to  be  found, 
at  an  early  period,  in  the  sputa. 

In  some  of  these  there  is  at  first  no  expectoration,  and 
therefore  the  bacillus  is  not  to  be  discovered.  In  some  the 
expectoration  is  scanty.  As  the  nodules  in  which  the 
bacilli  grow  are  scattered  (and  frequently  not  in  direct  com- 
munication with  the  air  passages),  it  may  easily  happen  that 
for  a  long  time  no  bacilli  are  expectorated.  The  discrete 
form  furnishes  cases  fondly  believed  by  many  laryngolo- 
gists  to  be  examples  of  primary  tubercular  disease  of  the 
larynx.  It  has  also  furnished  to  the  writer  some  cases 
which  he  thought  to  be  broncho-pneumonia,  and  some 
which  he  supposed  were  substantive  emphysema.  It  has 
also  caused  much  doubt  in  regard  to  diagnosis,  both  in  its 
earlier  and  later  stages.  At  the  present  time  the  bacillus 
(unfortunately  often  too  late)  may  give  evidence  unimpeach- 
able of  the  disease.  So  far  as  the  writer  has  observed, 
bacilli  are  found  sooner  or  later  in  every  case  properly  ex- 
amined. 

The  "diffuse  form"  not  onlv  is  apt  to  give  fairly 
marked  physical  signs  at  an  early  date,  but  also  (as  the  con- 
solidation is  accompanied  by  considerable  liquid  exudation, 
which  soon  enters  the  bronchi)  at  an  earlier  date  are  the 
bacilli  apt  to  appear  in  the  sputa.  They  are  also  apt  to  be 
more  abundant  from  the  first. 

To  illustrate,  let  us  suppose  that  there  is  in  the  right  up- 
per lobe  a  lesion  of  the  "  discrete  form."  The  lesion  we  will 
say  consists  of  nodules  scattered  throughout  the  upper  third 
of  the  lobe,  each  nodule  not  more  than  an  eighth  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  and  the  average  distance  between  them 
about  half  an  inch.  Let  us  also  say  that  the  nodules  are 
closer  together  at  the  extreme  apex  and  more  widely  sepa- 
rated lower  down,  and  that  there  is  enough  pleurisy  to  have 
caused  adhesion  of  the  pleural  surfaces  at  the  extreme  apex. 
Let  us  suppose  that  there  is  as  yet  little  softening  of  the 
nodules  and  but  slight  bronchitis,  though  there  is  some  em- 
physema between  the  nodules. 

The  anatomical  form  of  this  lesion  is  such  that  the  only 
physical  signs  in  very  many  instances  would  be  very  slight 
dullness,  with  some  prolongation  of  the  expiration,  and 
usually  some  exaggeration  of  the  intensity  of  both  respira- 
tory murmur  and  voice,  or  perhaps  iliminished  percussion 
resonance  or  slightly  tympanitic  resonance.  The  pleural 
adhesions  might  <>r  might  not  give  audible  evidence  of  their 
existence.  If  they  did,  when  one  thinks  of  the  numerous 
cases  of  non-phthisical  people  who  are  found,  post  mortem, 
to  have  such  adhesions,  this  evidence  becomes  of  little 
value. 

As  there  is  normally  over  the  right  apex  of  many  people 
slight  relative  dullness,  and  all  the  other  peculiarities  noted, 
it  is  very  hard  positively  to  estimate  the  value  of  any  of 
them. 
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The  bacillus  may  help  us  in  such  a  case,  if  found ;  but 
it  is  precisely  in  such  a  case  that  it  is  luost  difficult  to  find. 
The  sputum  is  scantv  or  absent.  The  bacillus  is  discharged 
in  small  numbers,  if  at  all. 

These  cases  are  not  rare,  and  the  recognition  of  this 
serves  to  emphasize  what  is  probably  the  most  important  fact 
in  connection  with  early  diagnosis — namely,  that  physical 
examination  and  negative  microscopical  examination  are  to 
be  regarded  only  after  careful  study  of  the  clinical  history. 
Percussion  and  auscultation  and  the  microscopic  examina- 
tion may  reveal  nothing,  yet  commencing  consumption 
may  be  safely  assumed  to  exist  from  the  evidence  of  the  pa- 
tient's history  and  general  appearance.  Much  that  was 
written  by  Walshe  so  many  years  ago  in  regard  to  early 
diagnosis  is  as  true  to-day  as  ever,  in  spite  of  the  great  ad- 
vances of  the  last  few  years.* 

I  have  said  that  the  disease  "  may  be  safely  assumed  to 
exist."  This  sentence  hardly  expresses  my  meaning,  though 
it  does  state  the  exact  facts.  My  meaning  is  that  cases  oc- 
cur not  infrequently  in  which  tubercle  bacilli  can  not  be 
discovered,  and  in  which  physical  examination  of  the  chest 
gives  none  or  very  vague  abnormal  signs  ;  yet  it  is  the  duty 
of  a  physician  to  make  a  diagnosis  of  consumption,  and  to 
take  proper  measures  for  treatment,  no  matter  at  what  cost. 
The  chances  of  consumption  being  the  trouble  are  so  strong 
that  the  physician  should  risk  his  own  reputation,  and  per- 
haps cause  much  inconvenience  and  pecuniary  loss  to  the 
patient.  Just  as  it  is  the  duty  of  a  physician  to  conceal  his 
fears,  possibly  at  the  risk  of  his  reputation,  in  many  cases 
where  symptoms  are  present  which  may  indicate  disease  (as 
in  glycosuria  in  pregnane)",  for  example),  but  where  the 
chances  are  very  great  that  these  symptoms  are  merely 
transitory  and  unimportant,  so  is  it  his  duty,  when  the 
chances  are  very  great  that  serious  disease  exists,  to  state 
the  facts  plainly  and  truthfully,  and,  in  the  case  of  con- 
sumption, even  to  alarm  a  patient  needlessly,  rather  than  to 
let  him  die  (equally  needlessly)  while  waiting  for  positive 
evidence. 

The  Discrete  Form  in  Relation  to  Physical  Signs. — In 
its  earliest  stages  the  changes  produced  by  this  form  are 
such  as  to  cause  but  little  variation  from  the  normal  phys- 
ical condition  of  the  lungs.  The  nodules  are  not  large 
enough,  nor  are  they  near  enough  together,  to  produce  a 
change  in  the  percussion  note  sufficiently  marked  to  be  recog- 
nized. Sometimes  they  cause  slight  dullness.  Often  their 
presence  is  indicated  only  by  a  note  wliich  is  more  tym- 
panitic than  pulmonary  in  quality,  but  not  always,  as  far  as 
the  writer  can  judge,  higher  pitched.  This  note  resembles 
closely  the  sound  produced  by  percussion  over  the  patient's 
trachea.  The  tympanitic  quality  of  tone  heard  in  some 
cases  over  a  consolidated  and  compressed  lung  is,  in  the 
writer's  experience,  the  same  as  the  tracheal  note.  It  is 
fair  to  assun)c  that  in  many  instances  this  tvpe  of  note  is 
really  produced  in  the  trachea,  and  that  the  physical  changes 
in  the  lung  are  such  as  either  directly  to  transmit  the  force 
of  the  blow  struck  to  the  trachea,  or  perhaps  the  scattered 


•  See  Walnhe,  DueoHef  of  the  LHtigK,  4th  eilition,  1871,  p.  475  it 
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nodules,  with  the  altered  lung  elasticity  and  altered  air 
capacity  together,  form  a  body  which  resounds  in  unison 
with  the  air  in  the  trachea  and  large  bronchi  without  modi- 
fying very  much  the  note  of  the  latter. 

Whatever  be  the  explanation  of  the  phenomena,  we  find 
in  the  early  stages  of  this  form  of  the  disease  sometimes  one 
sometimes  another  of  the  following  percussion  signs  :  Dull- 
ness, normal  or  exaggerated  pulmonary  resonance,  or  ve- 
siculo-tympanitic  or  tympanitic  resonance,  or  the  cracked- 
pot  sound.  The  pitch  over  the  affected  area  may,  when  the 
resonance  is  pulmonary  in  quality,  be  higher  or  lower  or 
the  same  as  that  over  the  corresponding  part  of  the  unaf- 
fected lung.  Later  in  the  disease  the  increasing  number  of 
nodules  usually  gives  rise  to  dullness  more  or  less  marked. 

Both  vocal  resonance  and  fremitus  bear  little  relation  to 
the  percussion  note,  or  indeed  to  each  other.  The  voice  is 
a  poor  help  in  diagnosis  in  such  cases,  and  should  be  re- 
ceived only  as  evidence  which  gives  some  weight  to  other 
signs. 

The  respiration  is,  when  bronchitis  or  pleurisy  are  very 
slight  or  absent,  quite  often  normal.  Probably  prolonga- 
tion of  the  expiratory  sound  with  slight  rise  in  pitch  is  the 
earliest  recognizable  sign.  Sometimes  there  is  simply  an 
exaggeration  of  both  inspiratory  and  expiratory  sounds. 
Sometimes  both  are  feeble  and  sometimes  both  are  normal. 
With  sufficiently  closely  grouped  nodules  the  breathing  is 
apt  to  become  somewhat  bronchial  in  quality,  and,  when  the 
nodules  are  numerous  enough  practically  to  solidify  a  con- 
siderable part  of  a  lobe,  the  type  is  often  purely  bronchial. 
In  certain  cases  the  breathing  is  cavernous  or  amphoric, 
and  yet  no  cavities  exist.  The  latter,  when  present,  may,  of 
course,  give  bronchial,  cavernous,  or  amphoric  breathing. 

The  presence  of  pleural  adhesions  sometimes  gives  rise 
to  special  signs  and  sometimes  does  not.  In  certain  cases 
it  seems  quite  possible  that  such  adhesions  cause  the  so- 
called  "  cog-wheel  "  or  "  wavy  "  respiration.  In  others  they 
may  produce — they  certainly  are  coexistent  with — fine  dr}- 
or  moist  rales.  Sometimes,  also,  they  seem  to  produce 
"  friction,"  or  "  stretching,"  or  "  tearing  "  sounds.  So  often 
in  early  cases  are  the  adhesions  near  the  summit  of  the  lung 
(where  relatively  little  gliding  motion  of  the  pleura  takes 
place)  that  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  frequently  their  ex- 
istence is  not  possible  to  demonstrate  during  life. 

To  the  writer  the  absence  of  signs  due  to  pleural  ad- 
hesions, especially  near  the  apices,  is  perfectly  comprehen- 
sible. Not  so  clear,  in  spite  of  the  positive  statements  of 
many  observers,  are  the  reasons  why  many  signs,  supposed 
to  be  produced  by  these  adhesions,  should  really  be  caused 
by  them.  Why  the  type  of  subcrepitant  rkle,  for  example, 
which  sounds  like  the  bursting  of  fine  bubbles,  should  ever 
be  produced  by  the  stretching  of  tissue,  moist  or  dry,  which 
not  only  contains  no  air  but  is  not  in  contact  with  any,  is  not 
easy  to  explain.  True,  there  is  no  positive  evidence  that  the 
bubbling  sound  is  really  produced  in  the  substance  of  the 
adhesions.  It  may  be,  as  some  think,  in  the  neighboring 
lung;  but  this  also  is  not  positively  demonstrated.  The 
sound  of  this  type  of  subcrepitant  riile  is  fairly  closely  imi- 
tated if  one  listens  to  the  noise  caused  by  rubbing  together 
two  pieces  of  glass  moistened  with  saliva  containing  air- 
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bubbles.  If  the  bubbles  be  carefull_v  excluded  there  is  no 
rale  heard.  It  has  not  been  demonstrated,  as  far  as  I  know, 
that  any  bubbling  sound  is  actually  produced  by  stretching 
any  elastic  substance,  whether  dry  or  soaked  in  fluid,  while 
this  substance  is  placed  under  conditions  which  absolutely 
prevent  the  aspiration  into  its  tissue  of  bubbles  of  air  or 
other  gases.  There  is  room  for  nuich  study  upon  this  sub- 
ject. It  sounds  at  first  plausible  that  an  increase  of  serum 
in  the  pleural  adhesions  will  produce  this  sound.  Yet,  we 
hardly  know  that  it  ever  does.  Neither  can  we  say  posi- 
tively that  it  does  not. 

The  mechanical  results  of  pleural  adhesions,  so  far  as 
the  lung  and  chest  movements  are  concerned,  are,  first,  that 
the  gliding  of  the  pleural  surfaces  is  more  or  less  restricted 
over  a  larger  or  smaller  area;  second,  that  this  restriction 
probably  modifies  somewhat  the  direction  of  expansion  of 
the  entire  lung  as  well  as  those  parts  of  it  near  the  adhe- 
sions ;  third,  that  in  some  cases  the  new  tissue  forming  the 
adhesions  by  its  contraction  tends  more  or  less  to  deform 
the  chest  and  restrict  its  motion,  and  also  to  deform  the 
lung. 

In  spite  of  very  widely  distributed  and  firm  adhesions, 
however,  it  is  possible  for  the  lung  seemingly  to  do  its  work 
as  well  as  usual,  and  no  symptoms  whatever  indicate  firm, 
even  complete,  union  between  the  pleural  surfaces.  Com- 
plete obliteration  of  the  pleural  or  of  the  pericardial  cavities 
is  perfectly  compatible  with  apparently  undisturbed  func- 
tion of  lung  or  heart.  It  seems  as  though  the  mechanical 
advantage  of  these  lubricated  surfaces,  permitting  freer 
movement  of  the  contained  organs,  is  sufficiently  great  to 
cause  them  to  remain  in  the  evolution  of  the  race,  but  not 
great  enough  to  make  them  necessary  to  each  individual. 
In  the  wonderfully  balanced  collection  of  what  are,  after  all, 
but  makeshifts  called  the  human  body,  the  heart  or  lung 
crippled  by  adhesions,  is  still  often  able  to  work  well  enough 
to  keep  the  rest  of  the  organs  going. 

If,  in  addition  to  the  nodules,  there  is  enough  bronchitis, 
signs  of  this  alone  may  be  found.  Signs  of  bronchitis,  with 
or  without  emphysema,  upon  one  side  of  the  chest  are 
valuable  evidence  of  consumption.  Bronchitis  upon  one 
side  probably  never  occurs  unless  there  be  some  local  cause. 
Especially  suspicious  are  such  signs  in  a  young  adult  who 
gives  a  history  of  cough  lasting  for  some  time,  with  other 
rational  symptoms  of  consum])tion. 

When  the  nodules  become  sutficiently  numerous  to  crowd 
one  another  pretty  closely,  the  lung  is  practically  solidified, 
and  the  signs  become  those  of  solidification.  In  such  in- 
stances, however,  the  disease  is  far  advanced. 

It  is  evident  that  in  this  form  the  physical  signs  bear 
but  little  relation  to  the  extent  of  the  lesion.  The  diagno- 
sis in  early  cases  must  be  made  without  too  much  regard 
for  the  signs.  Of  the  prognosis  the  same  is  true.  The  ba- 
cillus also  is  frequently  hard  to  find.  In  the  patient's  gen- 
eral condition  and  history  we  have  the  indications  upon 
which  both  diagnosis  and  prognosis  must  rest. 

The  Diffuse  Form  and  its  Phi/xical  Signs. — In  this  form 
the  solidification  of  considerable  parts  of  the  lung  makes  the 
recognition  of  the  disorder  in  very  many  cases  quite  easy. 
The   signs   of  consolidation    become   marked    (piite   early. 


These  are  well  known,  and  it  is  not  worth  while  to  repeat 
them  in  detail.  The  consolidation  gives  signs  which  fairly 
indicate  the  progress  of  the  lesion.  The  bacillus  is  gener- 
ally easy  to  find  in  the  expectoration. 

Suvimary  and  Conclusions. — 1.  For  clinical  purposes 
we  may  describe  a  discrete  and  a  diffuse  form  of  consump- 
tion. 

2.  The  discrete  form  is  not  at  first  easy  to  recognize, 
since  abnormal  signs  often  are  absent  and  the  bacillus  ab- 
sent or  hard  to  find.  The  physical  signs  in  this  form  are 
not  to  be  regarded  as  of  value  in  prognosis,  while  in  the  dif- 
fuse form  they  are  fairly  trustworthy. 

3.  The  diagnosis  of  commencing  consumption  must  be 
made  from  the  patient's  history,  quite  as  much  as  from 
physical  examination  of  the  chest  or  sputa.  If  we  wait  too 
long  in  order  to  become  certain  in  diagnosis,  we  also  quite 
often  permit  our  patient  to  become  certain  to  die.  It  is 
better  far  to  run  the  risk  of  making  an  incorrect  diagnosis 
by  concluding  that  the  disease  exists  when  it  does  not  than 
to  run  the  risk  of  jeopardizing,  or  possibly  needlessly  sacri- 
ficing, a  life  for  fear  of  a  diagnostic  error. 
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SUPPURATION  OF  THE  ANTRUM  OF  HIGHMORE.* 
By   MOREAC   R.    BROWN,   M.  D., 

PROFESSOR  OF  LARTNQOLOGT  AND  RHINOLOOT  AT  THE  CniCAOO  POLYCLIHIC. 

Although  a  complete  description  of  the  maxillary  an- 
trnm  was  given  by  Nathaniel  Highmore  as  early  as  1601,  it 
was  not  until  two  centuries  had  elapsed  that  the  diseases 
occurring  within  the  cavity  began  to  attract  the  attention  of 
surgical  writers. 

In  1846  there  appeared  in  the  published  report  of  the 
clinical  lectures  in  surgery,  delivered  at  St.  George's  Hos- 
pital by  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  the  first  clear  and  detailed 
description  of  diseases  of  the  antrum  of  which  we  can  find 
authentic  record.  In  this  report  the  description  of  "inflam- 
mation dependent  on  local  causes,  inflammation  independent 
of  local  causes,  collection  of  transparent  fiuid  in  the  antrum, 
polypi  of  the  antrum,  and  malignant  tumors  of  the  antrum," 
is  given  in  a  manner  which  shows  familiarity  with  the  dis- 
eases based  upon  personal  experience. 

The  situation  of  the  antrum  of  Hisjhmore  or  the  maxil- 
lary antrum  is  found  to  vary  even  on  different  sides  of  the 
same  face.  In  general  terms,  its  floor  is  said  to  extend 
above  the  alveolar  process  from  the  second  bicus]iid  tooth 
backward.  Projecting  into  it  are  several  conical  processes 
corresponding  to  the  first  and  second  molar  teeth,  and  in 
some  cases  it  is  perforated  by  the  roots  of  these  teeth.  The 
antrum  is  occasionally  subdivided  by  incomplete  bony  la- 
mella', and  it  is  lined  with  iiiucous  membnfne  continued 
from  that  of  the  nasal  cavities.  Its  bony  walls  ,nre  thin, 
parlii'uhirly  the  orbital  plate,  the  nasal  wall,  and  the  facial 
wall,  above  and  between  the  first  and  second  molars  and 
immediately  above  the  canine  fossn\  Located  in  the  upper 
and  anterior  part  of  the  middle  meatus  of  the  nose,  and  con- 
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cealed  from  view  by  tbe  middle  turbinated  body,  is  the 
hiatus  semilunaris  which  communicates  with  the  frontal 
cells  and  the  ostium  maxillare. 

The  term  suppuration  or  empyema  of  the  antrum  is  used 
to  designate  a  condition  characterized  by  the  formation  of 
pus  on  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane  lining  the 
maxillary  sinus.  The  pathological  changes  which  take  place 
in  the  mucous  membrane  of  this  cavity  during  the  continu- 
ance of  the  morbid  process  do  not  differ  from  those  which 
occur  in  similar  membranes  under  like  conditions. 

Causes. — The  proportion  of  cases  from  dental  complica- 
tions to  those  from  other  sources  is  as  yet  an  undetermined 
question.  A  large  percentage  of  those  which  fall  under  the 
observation  of  the  denti.st  owe  their  origin  to  diseases  of 
the  dental  arch,  whereas  these  disturbances  play  a  more 
secondary  part  in  the  cases  which  are  met  with  by  the 
rhinologist.  Bosworth  contends,  and  with  apparent  cause, 
that  hypertrophy  of  the  iniddle  turbinated  body  and  other 
obstructions  to  the  ostium  maxillare  will  interfere  with  the 
outflow  of  the  secretion,  the  accumulation  of  which,  in  a 
closed  cavitj',  results  in  a  purulent  discharge.  Among  other 
causes  are  tumors  within  the  antrum,  blows  upon  the  cheek, 
injury  to  the  teeth,  and  division  of  the  infra-orbital  nerve. 
Observation  on  the  subject  has  led  rae  to  ascribe  to  the  dis- 
turbance to  health  which  we  call  "taking  cold"  a  more 
prominent  position  in  the  list  of  causes  than  is  generally 
allowed  to  it. 

A  tabulated  statement  shows  that  out  of  twenty-one 
antra  which  were  involved,  nine  were  considered  to  have 
been  of  this  origin.  These  cases  were  under  observation 
from  their  commencement  until  relieved  by  treatment.  A 
majority  of  the  patients  had  been  under  my  professional 
care  prior  to  the  antral  disorder,  and  hence  I  am  able  to 
state  positively  that  there  was  no  evidence  of  a  former  sup- 
puration. There  was  one  point,  however,  which  may  be 
worth  mentioning  as  possibly  having  exerted  some  influence 
over  the  production  of  the  inflammation — namely,  the  preva- 
lence of  the  epidemic  of  la  grippe.  In  two  of  the  cases  sup- 
puration  followed  directly  upon  an  attack  of  this  disease. 

The  lining  membrane  of  the  antrum  participates  in  the 
inflammatory  process  resulting  from  catching  cold  in  a 
similar  manner  to  that  of  the  Eustachian  tube.  After  the 
cold  has.  passed,  the  inflammation  and  suppuration,  should 
it  have  reached  that  stage  of  purulency,  may  disappear, 
and  the  membrane  return  to  its  former  condition,  minus  a 
certain  amount  of  its  normal  ability  to  withstand  such  dis- 
turbances. Repeated  attacks  of  this  nature  soon  lead  to  the 
chronic  form  of  the  disorder. 

Symptoms. — Should  the  inflammation  be  acute,  there 
will  be  pain  and  tenderness  with  a  sense  of  weight  and  full- 
ness over  the  antrum  and  with  pressure  up  against  the  eye, 
hypenemia  of  the  ocular  conjunctiva,  and  sensitiveness  of 
the  teeth,  especially  noticed  on  masticating.  The  pain  is 
increased  by  stooping  over,  and  is  worse  in  the  morning. 

If  the  inflammation  owes  its  origin  to  dental  complica- 
tions, the  symptoms  indicative  of  these  disorders  are  added 
to  the  above;  or  if  it  be  the  nasal  mucous  membrane  that 
is  affected,  those  of  the  coryza  are  also  present.  Should 
the   natural   outlet  of  the   sinus   liecome  closed,  a**   it  fre- 


quently does  from  swelling  of  its  lining  membrane,  the  pain 
increases  and  the  face  is  more  tender. 

The  formation  of  pus,  which  is  announced  b}'  a  chill, 
causes  distension  of  the  walls,  which  may  produce  disturb- 
ance of  vision  by  pressing  on  the  orbital  plate,  and  a  tumor- 
like projection  forms  over  the  thinnest  walls.  Unless  sur- 
gically relieved,  spontaneous  evacuation  takes  place.  If  the 
natural  opening  of  the  antrum  into  the  nose  remains  free, 
the  pus  finds  a  ready  outlet  through  this  channel,  and  the 
irritation  caused  thereby  to  the  delicate  mucous  membrane 
may  produce  an  obstinate  turgescence  of  the  turbinated 
bodies  and  occlusion  of  the  nasal  passage.  The  purulent 
discharge  will  either  gradually  diminish  and  finally,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days,  cease  altogether,  as  is  witnessed  some- 
times in  coryza,  or  it  may  continue  in  diminished  quantity, 
and  all  symptoms  of  a  painful  nature  disappear.  The  lat- 
ter is  more  apt  to  occur  in  cases  from  dental  complications. 
The  discharge  now  takes  place  into  the  nose  at  intervals 
during  the  day,  particularly  shortly  after  arising  from  bed 
in  the  morning,  or  on  stooping  over;  also  when  lying  down 
if  the  position  of  the  head  be  changed,  as  on  turning  from 
the  affected  to  the  sound  side.  In  this  (now  chronic)  form 
of  the  disease,  although  turgescence  of  the  turbinated  bodies 
seldom  occurs  from  the  irritation  produced  by  the  pus,  yet 
it  has  been  observed  to  exist  in  a  very  persistent  form. 
And  that  hypertrophy  may  thus  be  brought  on,  or  an  exist- 
ing hypertrophy  aggravated,  4  can  bear  personal  witness 
to.  I  therefore  believe  that  the  hypertrophy  of  the  middle 
turbinated  body,  and  possibly  the  polypoid  growths  so  often 
seen  in  connection  with  chronic  empyema,  are  rather  a  result 
than  a  cause. 

When  the  dental  arch  has  been  the  cause  of  the  puru- 
lency, the  pus  is  of  a  very  offensive  odor,  the  opposite  of 
what  prevailed  in  several  of  the  acute  cases  reported  in  my 
table  from  catching  cold.  Extension  of  the  disease  into 
the  neighboring  cavities,  and  even  death,  has  been  noted 
among  the  rarer  events. 

Diagnosis. — In  acute  suppuration  we  are  so  aided  in  the 
diagnosis  by  the  history  of  the  case  that,  with  ordinary 
care,  the  disorder  can  readily  be  recognized.  In  chronic 
empyema  a  discharge  which  is  influenced  by  position  is  ob- 
served by  the  patient  to  come  from  the  nose.  Bv  carefully 
inspecting  the  nasal  cavity  we  shall  often  find  pus;  it  may 
be  but  a  thin  film  on  the  anterior  and  inferior  part  of  the 
middle  turbinated  body,  or  between  it  and  the  outer  and 
inner  wall.  When  wiped  away,  fre^sh  pus  can  occasionally 
be  made  to  appear  by  changing  the  position  of  the  head  or 
pressing  upon  the  thin  walls  of  the  antrum. 

Voltolini's  method,  as  described  and  brought  to  greater 
perfection  by  Heryng,  is  of  undoubted  value.  It  is  em- 
ployed as  follows  :  The  patient  is  placed  in  a  room  made 
absolutely  dark  and  a  small  Edison  incandescent  lamp  of 
about  four  candle  power,  which  has  been  connected  with  a 
battery  and  fastened  on  the  upper  surface  of  a  tongue  de- 
pressor, is  put  in  the  mouth.  The  lips  are  now  closed  and 
the  current  of  electricity  turned  on,  so  that  the  lamp  may 
glow  to  its  full  intensity,  whereupon  the  bones  of  the  face 
will  become  beautifully  illuminated,  a  darker  shade  marking 
the  situation  of  the  antrum.      Should   there   be   fluid   or  a 
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tumor  within  the  cavity,  the  fact  will  become  apparent  by 
total  absence  of  the  ilhimination,  and  the  marked  contrast 
with  the  healthy  side. 

The  water  rheostat  made  by  Mcintosh  &  Co.,  of  this  city, 
or  a  thirty-two-candle  incandescent  lamp,  used  in  the  circuit 
with  the  Edison  current,  has  enabled  me  to  carry  on  my 
experiments  satisfactorily. 

A  more  simple  test,  and  one  upon  which  full  reliance 
can  be  placed,  is  made  with  the  peroxide  of  hydrogen  used 
as  follows :  Cocaine  having  been  freely  applied  to  the 
middle  turbinated  body  and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
nasal  cavity  until  thoroughly  ansesthetized  and  contracted,  a 
small  hypodermic  syringe,  with  a  long  cannula  bent  within  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  of  the  distal  end  to  a  right  angle,  is 
passed  into  the  hiatus  semilunaris  and  a  solution  of  per- 
oxide of  hydrogen  (one  part  to  twelve  parts  of  water)  is  in- 
jected into  the  antrum.  If  pus  be  present,  it  is  driven  out 
and  fills  the  nose  as  a  white  foam.  That  the  solution  has 
entered  the  antrum  will  be  made  evident  by  the  patient 
complaining  of  slight  pain  at  the  roots  of  the  teeth  and  a 
sense  of  fullness  in  the  cheek.  I  know  of  no  test  so  simple, 
free  from  danger,  and  easy  of  application,  and  yet  so  un- 
failing as  this.  By  its  means  I  have  been  enabled  to  diag- 
nose empyema  of  the  antrum  where  the  only  symptom  was 
a  slight  discharge  of  pus  in  the  nasal  passage.  In  one  in- 
stance, where  the  antra  were  pronounced  healthy  by  a  con- 
sulting surgeon,  a  subsequent,  operation  confirmed  the  opin- 
ion of  suppuration  I  had  been  induced  to  hold  after  the  ap- 
plication of  this  test. 

By  the  proper  use  of  the  peroxide  of  hydrogen  one  can 
satisfactorily  differentiate  between  purulency  of  the  max- 
illary sinus  and  the  other  hidden  sources  of  pus  which  is 
discharged  into  the  nose.  Should  the  ostium  maxillare  be 
occluded  and  we  be  unable  to  inject  the  antrum,  the  symp- 
toms of  distension  would  soon  set  in  and  give  undoubted 
evidence  of  that  condition. 

If  it  be  deemed  necessary  to  make  an  exploratory  punct- 
ure, the  difficulties  which  may  arirse  from  the  plugging  of 
the  cannula,  the  thick  bone,  the  abnormal  conditions  of 
the  inferior  turbinated  body,  the  different  positions  of  the 
antrum,  and  the  danger  of  breaking  the  instrument,  will 
cause  one  to  hesitate  before  attempting  it  in  the  inferior 
meatus  through  the  nasal  wall,  and  to  give  preference  to 
perforating  the  facial  wall  above  the  alveolus  with  a  small 
drill. 

Treatment  can  occasionally,  particularly  in  acute  cases 
from  coryza,  be  advantageously  carried  out  through  the 
natural  nasal  opening  by  means  of  the  cannula  spoken  of 
under  the  head  of  diagnosis,  using  diluted  peroxide  of 
hydrogen  in  preference  to  oth3r  remedies.  But  a  in.njoiity 
of  the  cases  will  require  surgical  treatment  in  order  to  evacu- 
ate the  antrum  and  give  it  free  drainage.  Much  has  been 
written  in  late  years  as  to  tlie  best  method  of  accomplishing 
this. 

Mickulitz  recently  revived  the  practice  of  entering 
the  antrum  through  the  nasal  wall,  but  the  operation, 
for  obvious  reasons,  seems  destined  to  again  become  ob- 
solete. 

The  operation    whicli  to-day  .stands  in   greatest  favor  | 


among  both  dentists  and  surgeons,  and  which  I  shall  pre- 
sume to  discourage,  is  that  of  entering  the  antrum  through 
the  alveolus.  Regarding  it,  Voltolini,  quoting  Walb,*  ad- 
vises the  opening  to  be  made  through  the  alveolus,  and  con- 
siders this  situation  of  such  importance  as  to  advise  the 
pulling  of  even  a  sound  tooth  in  order  to  carrv  out  this 
recommendation.  Bosworth  f  advises  that  the  artificial 
opening  be  made  in  the  same  situation. 

Dr.  W.  Carr,  |  of  New  York,  says :  "  I  should  never  hesi. 
tate  to  make  the  opening  through  the  alveolus  even  at  the 
sacrifice  of  a  sound  tooth." 

Dr.  J.  H.  Bryan  *  is  equally  explicit:  "The  operation 
that  has  met  with  the  most  favor  is  that  known  as  Cor- 
per's — viz.,  through  the  alveolar  process.  In  case  a  molar 
tooth  is  present,  it  should  be  extracted  and  the  opening  en- 
larged." 

Garrctson  ||  says  :  "The  second  molar  tooth  is  to  be  ex- 
tracted and  penetration  of  the  cavity  etifected  through  the 
alveolus  of  the  palatine  fang." 

After  such  evidence  in  favor  of  the  operation  through 
the  alveolus  and  without  reference  to  other  authoritj',  we 
should  seriously  consider  the  question  as  to  the  most  ad- 
visable position  for  the  opening  to  be  made  into  the  antrum 
before  we  condemn  that  which  has  the  support  of  men  of 
experience  and  which  has  endured  the  test  of  time,  and  of- 
fer in  its  stead  an  operation  which,  to  say  the  most  of  it, 
has  but  the  result  of  a  few  cases  in  evidence  of  its  claims 
for  superiority. 

The  prime  object  of  opening  the  antrum  is  to  give  it 
free  drainage  and  to  enable  us  to  medicate  its  diseased  mu- 
cous membrane.  The  latter  of  these  indications  is  easy  to 
accomplish,  and  the  former  only  requires  that  the  aperture 
be  made  in  the  most  dependent  portion  of  the  sinus  ;  but 
does  drilling  through  the  alveolus  from  below  upward  al- 
ways secure  this  ?  Anatomists  agree  that  there  are  several 
conical  processes  projecting  into  the  antrum  corresponding 
to  the  first  and  second  molar  teeth,  one  of  which  is  generally 
sacrificed  in  the  operation.  When  the  tooth  is  removed 
the  |)rojection  remains  in  the  floor  of  the  antrum,  and  if  we 
penetrate  the  thin  plate  forming  it  and  enlarge  the  opening, 
as  is  advised  by  writers  on  the  subject,  the  base  of  the  ele- 
vation remains  and  offers  an  obstruction  equal  to  its  height 
to  the  comjjlete  and  thorough  drainage  of  the  antrum.  This 
objection  may  be  considered  chimerical,  yet  we  are  justified 
in  assuming  it  to  be  one  which  may  exist  if  we  hold  the 
statements  and  drawings  of  anatomists  correct,  and  as  yet 
we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  them. 

This  may  possibl_y  have  been  the  cause  of  failure  to 
check  the  formation  of  pus  in  some  cases  reported  in  medi- 
cal literature. 

A  plug  retained  in  the  artificial  opening  will  maintain 
its  patulency  and  exclude  foreign   matter,  but  it  will  also 


*  See  Voltolini,  Krankkeitcn  der  Nate. 

f  See  Di.ieasc»  of  iht  Throat  and  Nose,  Bosworth,  p.  478. 
\  Diseases  of  tlic  Antrum.    Journal  of  the  Am.  Medical  Anaoeiation, 
Dci'enil)cr  21,  1889. 

*  Diapno.ais  and  Treatinunt  of  Abscess  of  the  Antnun.     Journal  of 
l/ie  Am.  .\fnliral  An-iorlnlion,  October  ft,  1889. 
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interfere  with  complete  drainage.  It,  however,  will  serve 
to  brine  about  good  results  if  the  case  has  not  lieen  one  of 
long  duration.  A  tube  of  metal  will  be  required  in  the 
more  chronic  cases,  but  the  use  of  this  when  placed 
through  the  alveolus  from  below  is  an  annoyance  to  tbe 
patient,  and  he  may  fail  in  bis  endeavors  to  keep  foreign 
matter  from  entering  it. 

Modern  dental  surgery  has  taught  us  to  value  a  dead 
tooth,  and  even  a  root,  provided  it  is  not  causing  irrita- 
tion, and  hence  it  appears  to  be  our  duty  not  to  lightly 
sacrifice  them  for  any  purpose  wben  the  same  end  can  be 
accomplished  by  other  means. 

The  operation  which  I  prefer  is  that  of  opening  the  an- 
trum in  its  most  dependent  portion,  but  through  the  upper 
part  of  or  immediately  above  the  alveolus,  as  follows:  The 
mucous  membrane  having  been  locally  anjesthetized,  an  in- 
cision is  made  into  it  or  a  small  piece  is  cut  out  with  a 
tubular  knife  just  below  the  gingivo-labial  fold  between 
the  upper  portions  of  the  roots  of  the  second  bicuspid  and 
first  molar  teeth.  A  drill,  preferably  driven  by  an  electric 
motor,  is  entered  at  the  point  of  incision  into  the  soft  tis- 
sues and  directed  upward,  inward,  and  slightly  backward, 
forming  an  angle  of  about  forty-five  degrees  with  the  plane 
of  the  alveolus.  A  few  revolutions  will  send  the  drill  into 
the  antrum  at  its  most  dependent  portion.  The  opening 
thus  made  must  be  of  sufiBcient  diameter  to  admit  of  thor- 
ough cleansing  and  draining.  A  gold  tube  is  to  be  well 
fitted  so  that  the  distal  end  will  enter  just  within  the 
antrum,  and  to  the  other  end  projecting  beyond  the 
mucous  membrane  a  small  strip  of  gold  is  attached  and 
fastened  to  a  collar  around  the  tooth.  By  this  method 
we  have  free  drainage  without  the  danger  of  foreign 
substances  entering  the  antrum,  and  plugging  the  tube  is 
not  necessary.  I  find  that  eases  so  treated  have  invaria- 
bly done  better  than  those  where  the  opening  had  been 
made  through  the  alveolus  from  below,  and,  as  the  opera- 
tion is  free  from  any  of  the  objections  made  to  the  latter, 
I  urge  its  trial  and  condemn  the  extraction  of  a  sound  or 
even  of  a  diseased  tooth  for  the  purpose  of  etitering  the 
antrum. 

The  after-treatment  consists  in  daily  or  twice  a  day 
washing  the  cavity  with  a  saturated  solution  of  boric  acid 
and  occasionally  injecting  iodine,  sulphate  of  zinc,  or  sub- 
nitrate  of  bismuth. 

A  summary  of  the  nineteen  cases  which  liave  come 
under  my  observation  during  the  past  eighteen  months 
shows,  of  twenty -one  su[)purating  antra,  that  nine  were  due 
to  "  catching  cold,"  eight  were  due  to  dental  complications, 
one  was  due  to  polypi  of  the  antrum  ;  two,  cause  doubtful, 
and  one,  unknown  cause.  Fifteen  were  diagnosticated  by 
the  assistance  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen.  Three  were  cured, 
and  one  is  now  under  treatment  by  medication  through  the 
natural  nasal  opening.  Tn  ten  the  antra  were  opened  through 
the  upper  part  of  the  alveolus  below  the  gingivo-laliial  fold. 
In  two  a  tooth  was  first  extracted,  and  in  four  a  tooth  had 
been  extracted  at  a  prior  date  and  the  «[)eiiing  made  thrniigh 
the  alveolus  from  below.  One  patient  refused  treatment; 
one  is  now  under  treatment. 
126  State  Strket. 


INJURIES   OF  THE   HIP   AND 

ABSORPTION   OF   THE    NECK   OF   THE    FEMUR.* 

By  REUBEK  a.  VANOE,   M.  D., 

CONSULTING   SURGEON,   SAINT   ALEXIS  HOSPITAL,   CLEVELAND,   OHIO. 

The  injuries  of  the  hip  that  result  in  fracture  are  well 
known  ;  the  fractures  thus  produced  in  their  various  aspects 
have  been  so  much  discussed  and  written  about  that  their 
literature  is  one  of  the  most  voluminous  in  the  history  of 
practical  surgery.  On  the  present  occasion  I  wish  to  call 
your  attention  to  one  of  the  consequences  of  injuries  of  the 
hip  that  has  been  but  little  discussed  or  written  about,  and 
which  is  nevertheless  one  that  has  exercised  an  unrecog- 
nized but  potent  intiuence  over  the  progress  of  all  lesions 
about  the  head  and  neck  of  the  femur.  I  refer  to  absorp- 
tion of  the  bony  tissues  of  the  femoral  cervix,  the  result  of 
injuries — a  lesion  not  necessarily  preceded  by  fracture,  but 
one  that  may  occur  as  a  consequence  of  contusions  of  the 
hip. 

That  this  lesion  has  been  recognized  is  well  known  to 
all  familiar  with  the  writings  of  Benjamin  Bell  and  George 
Gulliver.  Within  recent  years  Richard  Quain,  in  his  Clin- 
ical Lectures,  has  set  forth  this  peculiar  consequence  of  in- 
juries of  the  hip  in  a  lucid  manner,  and  illustrated  its  mor- 
bid anatomy  with  great  success. 

A  brief  review  of  two  of  the  earlier  cases  will  fitly  intro- 
duce what  I  shall  have  to  say  on  the  subject.  The  first  case 
is  from  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  No. 
128,  for  July,  1836  ;  the  second  from  the  same  periodical. 
No.  129,  for  October,  1836  ;  both  are  contributed  by  Mr. 
George  Gulliver,  and,  in  the  number  last  named,  the  morbid 
appearances  are  illustrated  in  excellent  style. 

"J.  Fox,  aged  thirty-two,  after  a  service  of  eight  years  in 
the  West  Indies,  died  of  phthisis,  for  which  disease  he  had  been 
two  years  under  treatment  in  hospital.  A  long  time  after  his 
confinement  it  was  noticed  that  liis  right  inferior  extremity  was 
emaciated,  but  there  was  no  note  of  any  aftection  of  the  limb 
previous  to  liis  admission  into  hospital.  At  the  post-mortem 
the  right  inferior  extremity  was  found  by  measurement  to  be  at 
least  an  inch  and  a  half  shorter  than  the  other,  and  the  extent 
between  the  pubis  and  trochanter  of  the  affected  side  was  dimin- 
ished in  a  corresponding  manner.  The  limb  was  much  ema- 
ciated, but  its  ])osition  was  natural,  and  the  motions  of  the 
coxofemoral  .articulation  were  not  impaired.  Having  removed 
the  upper  part  of  the  femur,  I  found  the  neck  absent.  The 
head  was  flattened  and  expanded  considerably ;  it  was  approxi- 
mated to  the  shaft,  so  as  to  be  situated  much  below  the  great 
trochanter.  A  section  of  the  part  was  made,  when  the  upper 
and  lower  shell  of  what  remained  of  tlie  neck  was  seen  to  be 
formed  of  compact  bone,  ([uito  equal  to  the  ordinary  thickness 
in  this  situation,  and  the  reticular  texture  of  the  bone  was  more 
dense  for  Bomo  distance  from  the  edges,  so  as  to  form  an  indis- 
tinct line  on  either  side  of  the  most  contracted  ])art  toward  the 
center.  The  cancelli  were  filled  with  caseous  matter,  in  some 
places  nearly  colorless,  in  others  tinged  with  dark  grumous 
lilood.  The  acetabulum  was  diminished  in  depth,  but  enlarged 
liiterally,  so  as  to  correspond  with  the  altered  shape  of  the  head 
of  the  thigh  bone.  The  cartilage  of  the  articulation  presented 
throughout  its  usual  thickness  and  consistency,  and  was  gener- 

•  Read  before  the  Society  of  the  Alumni  of  Bellevue  Hospital  at  its 
fiist  anniml  rounion. 
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ally  smooth  and  lubricated  with  syoovia.  I  examined  the  other 
thigh  bone  and  found  its  form  and  condition  in  every  respect 
natural.  I  now  sought  information  concei-ning  the  history  of 
the  case  from  some  of  Fox's  comrades,  who  had  served  and  come 
home  with  him.  From  them  it  appeared  that  Fox  had  received 
a  fall  about  three  years  before  in  the  Island  of  Nevis,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  he  often  complained  of  pain  about  the  hip,  but 
continued  to  do  his  military  duty  many  months  after,  never 
having  been  confined  on  account  of  the  accident.  The  morbid 
parts  described  in  this  case  are  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  the 
Array  Medical  Department." 

"John  Lynn,  ajjed  nineteen,  a  stout,  active  recruit  of  the 
Tliirty-eighth  Regiment,  fell  into  the  hold  of  the  ship  in  whicb 
he  was  proceeding  to  join  his  corps  in  India,  and  injured  the 
right  hip,  in  consequence  of  which  he  was  confined  to  his  berth. 
On  his  arrival  in  India,  about  three  months  after  the  accident, 
being  perfectly  well,  he  was  attached  to  the  light  company  of 
his  regiment.  Fie  continued  to  perform  the  active  duties  re- 
quired of  him  in  this  company  for  about  three  years  after  the 
accident,  when  he  became  very  gradually  lame  in  the  injured 
limb  and  was  accordingly  admitted  into  the  hospital.  When  he 
had  been  about  eighteen  months  under  treatment,  the  infirmity 
increa.sing,  he  was  considered  to  be  unfit  for  service.  His  gen- 
eral health  had  been  throughout  good,  and  he  was  accustomed 
to  move  about  with  the  assistance  of  a  crutch,  but  he  was  so 
much  addicted  to  the  drinking  of  ardent  spirits  that  it  was 
deemed  expedient  to  retain  him  in  hospital  until  he  could  be 
brought  before  the  annual  invaliding  committee.  While  de- 
tained for  this  purpose  he  was  bit  during  the  night  by  a  snake 
{Buingaruii  lineatiu),  from  the  effects  of  which  he  died  in  a  few 
hoars,  being  tlien  twenty-four  years  of  age. 

"The  hip  joint  presented  to  the  Museum  of  tlie  Army  Medi- 
cal Department,  by  Dr.  Dempster,  exhibits  remarkable  shorten- 
ing of  the  neck  and  enlargement  of  the  head  of  the  thigh  bone, 
with  suttable  change  of  form  in  Wie  acetabulunj.  The  head  of 
the  bone  is  enlarged  principally  around  its  inferior  border  as  if 
from  expansion,  its  upper  and  front  part  being  fiattened,so  that 
the  articular  surface  extends  anteriorly  close  to  the  shaft,  while 
the  neck  presents  a  greater  extent  posteriorly.  The  acetabulum 
is  much  widened  and  remarkably  shallow,  corresiionding  to  the 
alteration  of  shape  in  the  bead  of  the  bone.  A  section  made  in 
the  usual  direction  through  the  upi)er  part  of  the  thigh  bone 
exhibits  the  center  of  its  neck  hardly  half  an  inch  long.  There 
is  no  appreciable  diminution  in  the  density  or  strength  of  the 
bone;  and  the  compact  shell  of  the  neck,  as  well  as  the  can- 
cellous structure,  appears  throughout  perfectly  natural.  The 
articular  cartilages,  as  far  as  can  he  ascertained  from  a  dry  but 
impertectly  macerated  preparation,  appear  of  the  usual  thick- 
ness, without  a  trace  of  ulceration." 

I  will  now  recite  certain  tacts  in  the  iiistorv  of  a  case 
that  has  loiif;  been  under  my  observation  : 

A  gentleman,  forty-seven  years  of  age,  a  native  of  Ohio  and 
a  life-long  resident  of  Cleveland,  while  on  his  way  to  his  place 
of  business  in  Decemt)er,  1886,  slipped  and  fell,  striking  on  the 
right  hip  with  sufficient  violence  to  make  a  decided  ecchymosis 
over  the  trochanter  major.  Although  suffering  much  pain,  he 
continued  his  journey  and  attended  to  his  usual  vocations.  The 
only  change  he  felt  compelled  to  make  was  to  ride  to  and  from 
liis  place  of  business  during  the  ensuing  week.  The  limb  was 
sore  and  weak  during  this  interval,  and  over  the  bruised  region 
felt  very  tender.  At  the  end  of  that  time  ho  was  awakened 
one  night  by  violent  pain  in  the  knee  ;  this  was  so  severe  that 
ho  remained  in  bed  the  following  day.  The  next  morning  he 
was  able  to  go  to  his  store  as  usiui!,  and  tincc  then  has  not  lost 


an  hour  from  business  on  account  of  pain  in  or  defect  of  the 
limb.  In  May,  18S7,  he  noticed  that  he  was  wearing  off  the 
back  of  the  right  pantaloon  leg,  and  became  conscious  of  a  slight 
halt  in  his  gait.  He  then  fell  under  my  observation.  In  answer 
to  my  inquiry,  he  said  that  every  night  the  leg  was  weak  and  a 
trifle  painful,  that  before  the  injury  there  was  never  the  slight- 
est defect  in  his  limbs.  In  May,  1887,  careful  measurements 
revealed  between  half  an  inch  and  an  inch  shortening ;  the 
right  thigh  was  three  quarters  of  an  inch  less  in  circumference 
than  the  left.  No  difference  was  perceptible  in  measurements 
between  the  top  of  the  trochanter  major  and  the  lower  end  of 
the  femur  on  the  right  and  left  side;  or,  with  the  limbs  extend- 
ed, between  the  trochanter  major  and  the  malleolus  of  the  fibula 
on  either  side.  But  there  was  a  decided  difference  on  the  two 
sides  when  measurement  was  made  between  the  crest  of  the 
ilium  and  the  trochanter — and  the  whole  of  the  shortening  on 
the  right  side  could  be  accounted  for  by  the  approximation  of 
the  right  trochanter  to  the  iliac  crest.  At  this  time  the  motions 
of  the  hip  joint  were  unimi)aired,  and  no  tenderness  was  appar- 
ent when  the  joint  surfaces  were  forcibly  approximated  in  dif- 
ferent positions  of  the  limb.  The  range  of  motion  of  the  thigh 
was  limited  in  but  one  direction — the  limb  could  not  be  abduct- 
ed to  the  same  extent  as  the  left.  There  was  no  eversion  of  the 
right  foot.  He  called  for  an  opinion  as  to  the  nature  of  his  in- 
jury and  its  future  ])rogress,  he  then  contemplating  a  suit  for 
damages  against  the  property  owner  in  front  of  whose  prem- 
ises he  fell — a  suit  that  was  never  brought,  owing  to  advice  re- 
ceived from  counsel. 

This  gontieinan  has  been  under  my  observation  ever 
since.  1  have  recently  repeated  my  examination,  and  his 
present  condition  is  as  follows  :  There  is  an  inch  and  a 
quarter  difference  in  the  circumference  of  the  two  thighs  ; 
an  inch  and  a  half  in  the  length  of  the  two  limbs,  located 
in  the  upper  end  of  the  right  femur.  The  motions  of  the 
tliigh  are  now  restricted  in  every  direction,  particularly  so 
in  abduction.  Within  a  circumscribed  limit,  however,  he 
can  flex,  extend,  abduct,  adduct,  and  circumduct  the  limb 
as  well  as  ever.  AVith  the  limb  straight  he  can  neitlier  in- 
vert nor  evert  it  to  the  same  extent  as  its  fellow,  and  when 
lying  on  his  back  the  right  foot  seems  somewliat  everted. 
After  exertion  tiierc  is  a  sense  of  weakness  in  the  limb,  and 
at  all  times  a  decided  halt  in  his  gait,  but  he  is  free  from 
pain  and  can  walk  to  and  from  his  place  of  business  with- 
out distress.  In  short,  he  is  weak  and  lame  in  the  right 
lower  extremity,  but  otherwise  well. 

Quain  admirably  summarizes  the  morbid  anatomy  of 
this  lesion.  The  changes  involve  the  neck  and  head  of  the 
femur  and  acetabulum  of  the  pelvic  bone,  and  are  indicated 
by  comparison  with  the  bones  of  the  opposite  side  in  their 
natural  state.  The  head  of  the  femur  is  expanded  and  flat- 
tened, and  shortened  as  if  thrust  down.  The  regular  ar- 
rangement of  the  arches  of  the  cancellated  structure  is  no 
longer  apparent,  tlie  joint  surfaces  are  not  inflamed,  the 
cartilaginous  investments  are  intact,  and  the  peculiar  lesions 
of  chronic  rheumatic  arthritis  arc  absent. 

In  tlu'  American  Joiirnaf  of  the  Medical  Sciences  for 
October,  lf<07,  will  be  found  an  extremely  interesting  arti- 
cle by  Dr.  John  II.  Packard,  of  riiiladelphia — On  Some 
Points  relating  to  Fractures  of  the  Neck  of  the  Femur — in 
which  are  adduced  many  consideralions  that  bear  forciblv 
on  any  conclusicms   that    may  be   drawn    from   the  clinical 
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and  pathological  facts  above  set  forth.  But  my  object  at 
present  is  not  so  much  to  dwell  upon  those  aspects  of  the 
case  as  to  empiiasize  certain  medico-iegal  features  that  are 
liable  at  anv  moment  to  assume  prominence.  These  aie  of 
especial  interest  to  the  medical  profession.  Some  years 
since  a  prominent  surgeon  in  Cincinnati  was  hailed  while 
driving  along  the  street  by  a  young  physician,  who  re- 
quested him  to  stop  and  glance  at  a  painter,  who,  in  tailing 
from  a  ladder,  had  dislocated  his  thigh,  which  dislocation 
the  young  man  assured  him  he  had  reduced.  The  surgeon 
complied,  saw  the  patient,  examined  the  limb,  and  assured 
the  injured  man  that  the  thigh  bone  was  back  in  its  proper 
position.  This  was  all  the  professional  connection  the  sur- 
geon had  with  the  case.  It  seems  that  in  a  couple  of 
months  the  painter  was  back  at  his  business  apparently  all 
right,  but  in  a  few  weeks  he  began  to  walk  lame,  and  at  the 
expiration  of  another  month  or  so  his  legal  representative 
called  on  the  surgeon  with  a  demand  for  compensation, 
alleging  that,  through  want  of  skill  on  his  part,  a  fracture 
of  the  neck  of  the  thigh  bone  had  been  overlooked,  and 
that  his  client  was  lame  as  a  result  of  such  malpractice.  In 
this  position,  the  lawyer  went  on  to  say,  he  was  sustained 
by  the  opinion  of  a  local  professor  of  surgery  and  practi- 
tioner of  high  repute,  who  had  assured  him  that  the  lame- 
ness of  his  client  was  wholly  due  to  failure  on  the  part  of 
his  surgical  advisers  to  resort  to  measures  calculated  to 
keep  the  parts  at  rest  until  the  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the 
femur  had  united;  that,  by  permitting  him  to  get  up  too 
soon,  either  the  callus  had  yielded  or  the  hitherto  untorn 
portion  of  the  cervical  ligament  had  ruptured;  and  that 
the  shortening  of  the  limb  of  late  development  was  due  to 
one  or  other  of  these  causes,  and  could  be  due  to  nothing 
else.  This  case,  vexatious  and  expensive  as  all  such  cases 
arc,  finally  came  to  naught  from  inability  on  the  part  of  the 
painter  to  stand  the  expense  of  litigation,  and  not  because 
of  the  injustice  of  his  claim  or  the  bad  character  of  the 
surgical  advice  on  which  it  was  based. 

In  the  interpretation  of  these  cases  during  life  a  history 
of  the  patient  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  Absorption  of 
the  neck  of  the  femur  may  follow  the  most  iliversc  injuries. 
If  there  has  been  fracture  or  dislocation,  the  surgeon  will 
always  guard  his  prognosis;  it  is  in  the  slighter  cases,  and 
those  where  a  simple  contusion  alone  is  apparent,  that 
trouble  is  apt  to  arise ;  conversely,  in  patients  where  an  in- 
jury of  the  hip  is  not  attended  by  inability  to  walk  that 
lasts  for  weeks;  where  no  shortening  occurs  at  first,  but  is 
of  late  development  and  gradual  onset ;  where  the  defect 
in  length  is  shown  not  to  be  located  in  any  other  part  of 
the  limb  than  the  region  around  the  joint,  and  where  other 
parts  of  the  body  arc  free  from  evidences  of  chronic  rheu- 
matic arthritis,  the  morbid  anatomical  condition  is  absorp- 
tion of  the  neck  of  the  femur. 


The  late  Dr.  W.  T.  O'Donnell.— Dr.  O'Domiell,  of  Devil's  Lake, 
North  Ilitkotu,  died  on  the  2d  of  Mav,  at  the  age  of  forty-seven.  He 
was  a  native  of  .\cw  liaiiipshire  and  a  (.Taduate  of  Dartmouth  College. 
Dr.  O'Donnell  wa.s  an  excellent  clai'sieal  scholar  and  a  devoted  student 
of  Ilippoerates  and  other  ancient  medical  writers,  and  several  oom- 
iDiinicationB  of  his  relating  to  their  writings  have  appeared  in  this 
.Journal. 
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WITH    LOW    TEMPERATURE    AND   OTHER   OBSCURE   SYMPTOMS.* 

Bt  l.  emmett  holt,  m.  d., 

PROFESSOR   OF  DISEASES  OF  CHILDREN   IN   THE  NEW  YORK  POLYCLINIC. 

The  diagnosis  of  acute  disease  among  infants  of  the  first 
few  months  of  life  is  attended  by  peculiar  difiiculties.  This 
difficulty  depends  not  so  much  upon  the  fact  that  a  wide 
range  of  diseases  is  likely  to  be  met  with  as  it  does  upon 
the  masking  of  the  ordinary  diseases  by  very  unusual  symp- 
toms. If  one  has  the  opportunity  to  see  the  autopsies  in 
his  cases,  he  is  continually  surprised  at  the  want  of  corre- 
spondence existing  between  the  symptoms  and  the  lesions. 

The  following  two  cases  of  broncho-pneumonia  illus- 
trate this  point ;  in  both  cases  almost  all  the  usual  symp- 
toms of  pneumonia  were  wanting,  and  yet  the  lesions  were 
typical. 

Case  I.  Extensive  Broncho-pneumonia  in  the  Upper  and 
Lower  Ldbei  of  the  Right  Lung  ;  Mild  Gastro-enterie  Symptoms 
for  Four  or  Five  Bays;  Pulmonary  Symptoms  only  Twenty- 
four  hours,  and  these  Obscure  Ones. — A  fairly  nourished  female 
infant,  five  weeks  old,  was  admitted  to  the  B.ibies'  Hospital, 
February  11,  1890.  It  was  sent  from  one  of  the  day  nurseries, 
where  the  child  had  been  under  the  daily  observation  of  a  phy- 
sician. For  four  or  five  days  the  movements  from  the  bowels 
had  been  green  but  not  very  frequent,  and  there  had  been  occa- 
sional vomiting.  The  symptoms  were  attributed  to  improper 
feeding. 

When  admitted,  the  child  seemed  bright;  cough  was  not  no- 
ticeable ;  there  was  no  vomiting;  the  passages  were  very  green 
and  contained  undigested  food,  but  were  not  frequent  or  offen- 
sive. The  evening  temperature  was  101°  F.  A  teaspoonful  of 
castor-oil  was  given  and  a  comfortable  night  passed.  Four  green 
movements  in  the  first  twenty-four  hours.  On  the  following 
morning  three  drops  of  paregoric  were  given.  Within  a  few- 
hours  after  this  dose  the  appearance  of  the  child  changed  com- 
pletely. The  pulse  became  weak  and  thready  ;  there  was  con- 
siderable dyspnoea,  the  respirations  being  rapid  and  superficial, 
with  a  peculiar  catch  in  the  middle  of  each  inspiration,  so  that 
this  appeared  double,  while  expiration  was  natural.  There  was 
slight  general  cyanosis ;  the  pupils  were  tightly  contracted,  the 
eyes  a  little  sunken,  the  fontanel  depressed,  the  face  drawn 
and  anxious;  there  was  general  relaxation,  and  the  whole  aspect 
of  the  case  was  alarming  in  the  extreme.  A  careful  examination 
of  the  chest  was  made,  but  only  rude  breathing  sounds  could  be 
heard  anywhere,  of  about  equal  intensity  upon  the  two  sides. 
The  rectal  temperature  was  99°  F.  throughout  the  entire  day. 

Mustard  packs  and  hot  bjiths  were  used  at  short  intervals 
and  stimulants  by  the  mouth  freely  given,  and,  though  at  first 
some  reaction  was  produced,  the  child  lost  ground  steadily  dur- 
ing the  day.  By  evening  there  was  marked  cyanosis,  cold  ex- 
tremities, pulse  too  rapid  to  be  counted.  Death  occurred  dur- 
ing the  night  in  a  condition  of  collapse,  the  infant  having  had 
severe  symptoms  less  than  twenty-four  hours. 

Autopsy. — Thirty  hours  after  death.  Brain  not  examined. 
Lungs  show  no  fiuid  in  either  pleural  cavity.  The  left  lung  nor- 
mal, slightly  congested  behind.  One  third  of  the  right  upper 
lobe  and  about  throe  (puirtcrs  of  the  lower  lobe  behind  were 
consolidated,  dark-colored,  slightly  mottled  with  gray;  no  crepi- 
tation, the  condition  shading  over  gradually  into  the  healthy 
lung.     On  section,  fairly  typical  broncho-pneumonia.      Slight 

*  Head  before  the  Section  in  Ptcdiatries  of  the  New  York  Academy 
of  Medicine,  April  10,  1890. 
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swelling  of  the  bronchial  glands.  Riglit  auricle  and  ventricle 
contained  dark  fluid  ;  a  small,  partly  decolorized  thrombus  in 
the  right  ventricle  extending  into  the  pulraonary  artery.  Fora- 
men ovale  closed  excepting  a  pin-hole  opening;  the  kidneys 
were  pale,  but  the  organs  essentially  normal,  including  the  in- 
testines. 

I  made  a  microscopical  examination  of  the  lungs  in  this 
case  to  clear  up  any  lurking  suspicion  in  the  mind  of  any 
one  that  this  was  not  a  case  of  pneumonia  at  all,  but  only 
collapse. 

There  was,  as  in  the  next  case,  in  all  the  consolidated 
areas,  a  very  extensive  exudation  of  round  cells  filling  the 
alveoli,  especially  about  the  larger  blood-vessels  and  the 
bronchi,  and,  in  addition,  in  many  places  quite  large  capil- 
lary hiemorrhages. 

Cask  II.  Acute  Broncho-pneumonia,  Cardiac  and  Pulmo- 
nary Thrombi,  and  Areas  of  Pulmonary  Gangrene ;  Severe 
Symptoms  only  Two  Dayii ;  Low  Temperature. — A  well-nour- 
ished male  infant,  six  months  old,  was  admitted  to  the  Babies' 
Hospital  on  the  evening  of  Monday,  February  17th,  with  gen- 
eral symptoms  of  great  prostration.  The  pulse  was  120,  but 
weak  and  intermittent;  respirations,  32  and  quite  labored; 
temperature,  101'-1°.  The  child  was  drowsy  and  swallowed 
with  difficulty  ;  slight  cervical  opisthotonus  ;  pupils  normal ;  no 
bulging  of  fontanel. 

This  child  was  also  sent  from  a  day  nursery,  and  the  follow- 
ing hi.story  was  obtained :  Well  till  one  week  ago ;  since  then  a 
slight  cough  ;  two  d.iys  ago  bowels  loose,  but  no  passage  for  past 
twenty-four  hours ;  right  ear  discharging  for  two  days.  The 
infant  had  been  at  the  day  nursery  on  the  Saturday  previous ; 
was  seen  at  that  time  by  the  physician  in  attendance,  and  did 
not  seem  at  all  sick.  On  Monday  for  the  first  time  did  the  child 
appear  ill,  and  when  it  was  brought  back  to  the  nursery  the 
mother  was  directed  to  the  hospital.  A  hot  mustard  bath  and 
free  stimulation  ordered. 

On  the  following  morning  the  temperature  was  99° ;  pulse, 
132 ;  respirations,  44.  The  prostration  had  increased,  there 
was  no  stupor,  but  the  infant  was  very  drowsy  and  quite  re- 
laxed ;  there  was  pallor,  but  no  cyanosis ;  fontanel  depressed  ; 
marked  recession  of  epigastrium  and  suprasternal  and  supra- 
clavicular spaces  on  inspiration  ;  no  dullness ;  very  rude  respira- 
tory murmur  over  the  whole  chest,  with  only  a  few  coarse  rales 
at  the  bases  of  the  lungs.  The  respirations  were  so  shallow 
and  superficial  that  the  examination  was  not  very  satisfactory. 
Throat  negative;  opisthotonus  still  present.  As  there  seemed 
no  evident  cause  for  the  prostration  and  drowsiness,  the  intes- 
tines were  irrigated  and  the  stomach  washed  out  without  any 
apparent  improvement  in  the  condition.  No  urine  was  passed 
during  the  day.  By  evening  there  was  a  very  decided  increase 
in  all  the  severe  syniptoms,  the  prostration  extreme,  bordering 
on  collapse  in  spite  of  stimulants  both  to  the  skin  and  internally. 

At  7  P.  M.  the  ternporaturo  was  9(i°;  pulse,  140  and  very 
weak;  respirations,  48,  with  great  dyspnoea  ;  slight  cyanosis. 

He  now  passed  into  collapse  and  died  at  3  A.  M.  the  follow- 
ing morning,  thirty  hours  after  admission  and  forty-eight  after 
the  onset  of  severe  symptoms. 

Autopny. — Eleven  hours  after  death.  Slight  congestion  of 
the  brain  ;  otherwise  normal. 

Lvm/n. — No  fluid  in  the  pleural  cavity.  Slight  flhrinous  exu- 
dation of  recent  origin  upon  the  posterior  surface  of  both  lower 
lobes.  The  right  lung  showed  partial  consolidation  of  the  pos- 
terior and  upper  portion  of  the  upper  lobe,  very  extensive  con- 
solidation of  the  lower  lobe,  the  anterior  portions  of  both  being 
congested  and  cedematous.     On  section,  those  portions  gave  the 


typical  appearances  of  broncho-pneumonia.  Near  the  center  of 
the  lower  lobe  was  a  grayish  area,  in  which  the  lung  tissue  was 
almost  completely  disintegrated.  It  was  gangrenous,  but  with- 
out any  odor.  The  gangrenous  area  was  about  the  size  of  a 
walnut ;  in  the  artery  leading  to  this  area  a  firm  thrombus,  com- 
pletely filling  it,  was  found.  In  the  centr.al  part  of  the  right 
middle  lobe  there  was  a  similar  gangrenous  area  and  a  similar 
thrombus.  These  thrombi  extended  to  the  large  branches  of 
the  pulmonary  artery  at  the  root  of  the  lung.  The  left  lung 
showed  typical  broncho-pneumonia  in  the  posterior  portion  of 
both  lobes,  the  lesion  not  qnite  so  far  advanced  as  upon  the 
right  side.  At  the  root  of  the  left  lung  a  cheesy  bronchial 
gland  was  discovered,  and  quite  near  it  a  very  small  area,  in 
which  were  scattered  recent  miliary  tubercles.  On  section  of 
this,  a  small,  cheesy  nodule  the  size  of  a  pea  was  found.  The 
bronchial  glands  at  the  root  of  the  right  lung  were  swollen  bnt 
not  cheesy.  No  tubercles  were  found  in  any  other  part  of  the 
body. 

The  heart  contained  a  small  thrombus  in  the  left  ventricle, 
which  extended  slightly  into  the  aorta  aud  also  into  the  left 
auricle,  beiug  closely  adherent  to  the  mitral  valve.  In  the  right 
ventricle  there  was  a  much  larger  thrombus,  extending  some 
distance  in  the  pulmonary  artery.  This  also  extended  into  the 
right  auricle,  to  the  walls  in  which  it  was  very  closely  adherent. 
There  was  ([uite  marked  cloudy  swelling  of  the  kidney,  but  the 
other  organs  were  essentially  normal.  The,  appearance  of  the 
tubercles  in  the  lung  is  evidently  only  an  incident  in  the  case, 
as  this  certainly  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  symptom?  and  was 
entirely  distinct  from  the  pathological  process  in  the  lungs  else- 
where. It  is,  however,  of  interest  as  showing  a  tubercular 
atfection  of  the  lung  from  a  bronchial  gland  pretty  clearly  oc- 
curring in  the  child  under  circumstances  when  it  would  be 
scarcely  expected  and  evidently  having  caused  no  symptoms, 
although  the  process  must  have  existed  for  some  time. 

Microscopical  examinations  were  made  of  several  parts  of 
the  lungs  and  of  the  kidney  by  Dr.  R.  G.  Freeman.  Ordinary 
typical  hroncho-iineuinonia  was  f<Hind  with  very  abundant  exu- 
dation of  cells  into  the  alveoli,  but  little  fibrin.  The  epithelium 
of  the  convoluted  tubes  was  quite  granular,  and  in  a  few  places 
cast  matter  was  found  in  the  tubes. 

Remarks. — In  both  these  cases  the  lesions  were  very 
ordinary  ones,  with  the  exception  of  the  thrombi  and  gan- 
grenous areas  in  the  second  child,  and  yet  the  history,  the 
symptoms,  and  the  course  are  as  far  as  possible  from  those 
seen  in  typical  cases  of  pneumonia. 

In  both  cases  the  lesion  was  evidcntl)'  very  recent,  but 
certainly  in  the  second  child  considerably  longer  than  the 
two  davs  of  acute  symptoms.  There  was  then  in  both 
cases  acute  pneumonia  with  early  latent  symptoms. 

The  low  range  of  temperature  is  a  point  of  especial  in- 
terest. While  it  is  very  common  for  secondary  pneumonia 
to  develop  with  little  or  no  elevation  of  temperature,  it  is 
very  exceptional  to  see  so  little  fever  in  cases  of  acute  pri- 
mary pneumonia.  On  the  contrary,  high  temperature  in  a 
case  of  acute  illness  is  generally  the  thing  which  makes  us 
scrutinize  the  lungs  for  evidence  of  disease. 

In  Case  1  a  singular  feature  is  the  fact  that  severe  syni]) 
tonis  first  developed  shortly  after  a  dose  of  opium,  although 
this  was  a  small  one — only  three  drops  of  paregoric.  The 
embarrassed  respiration,  slight  cyanosis,  and  contracted 
pupils  suggested  strongly  opium  poisoning.  Without  the 
autopsy  there  would  have  been  certainly  some  good  reasons 
for  believing  that  the  opium  had  had  something  to  do  with 
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the  infant's  death.  In  the  light  of  the  lesions  found,  the 
connection  can  not  be  regarded  as  anything  more  than  a 
coincidence. 

In  Case  II  the  pathological  conditions  considered  in  re- 
lation to  the  symptoms  were:  (1)  Cerebral  congestion  or 
possibly  meningitis  associated  with  the  otitis;  (2)  toxic 
symptoms  from  gastro-enteric  catarrh;  (3)  acute  nephritis 
and  uraemia;  (4)  acute  pulmonary  congestion  with  areas  of 
collapse ;  (5)  pneumonia. 

Pneumonia  was  strongly  suspected  in  this  case  from  its 
resemblance  to  Case  I,  the  autopsy  upon  which  had  been 
but  a  few  days  before. 

We  are,  then,'  to  suspect  pneumonia  in  infancy  if  dysp- 
noea, rapid  breathing,  great  prostration,  and  slight  cyanosis 
exist,  even  though  the  temperature  be  scarcely  above  the 
normal  and  though  the  examination  of  the  chest  may  give 
no  positive  evidence  that  the  lungs  are  diseased. 

The  great  frequency  of  pneumonia  in  young  children 
should  put  us  always  on  our  guard  to  watch  for  its  many 
masked  forms. 

15  East  Fiftt-focrth  Street. 


AN  INTRALIGAMENTARY  OVARIAN  CYST 

SUCCESSFULLY  TREATED  WITH  lODLVE   INJECTIONS.* 
Bt    R.    B.   RHETT,   .Jr.,   M.  D., 

CHARLESTON,   8.   C. 

On  April  7,  1889,  I  was  called  to  Mrs.  H.,  white,  aged  twen- 
ty-eight, who  gave  the  following  history  :  She  had  always  suf- 
fered some  dysmenorrhoea,  except  from  August,  1886,  when  she 
had  an  attack  of  typhoid  fever,  to  October  10,  1887,  when  she 
married.  Durinsr  that  interval  there  was  no  pain  or  difficulty. 
For  years  slie  has  suffered  slightly  from  incontinence  of  urine. 
Irameiliately  snbserjuent  to  marriage  the  dysmenorrha'a  re- 
turned and  increased  in  severity;  the  pains,  dragging  weights, 
etc.,  continued  also  between  the  periods.  She  felt  sick  and 
badly  all  the  time,  but  believed  this  to  be  the  normal  condition 
of  women  during  early  married  life.  In  January,  1889,  she 
missed  her  periods.  In  February  for  the  tirst  time  she  noticed 
in  dressing  that  her  abdomen  had  become  enlarged,  as  her  clothes 
were  too  tight,  and  thought  she  had  conceived.  On  February 
20th  her  menses  returned  and  continued  almost  constantly  until 
April  1st,  when  her  physician  prescribed  medicine  which  stopped 
them.  On  March  8th  she  was  seized  su<ldenly  with  most  violent 
cramps  and  retching.  The  agony  was  so  intense  that  she  fainted 
four  or  five  times.  She  was  also  unable  to  void  her  urine,  thougli 
constantly  attempting  to.  Her  family  physician  drew  off  her 
tirine  repeatedly  and  administered  anodynes.  On  the  18th,  while 
she  was  still  confined  to  her  chamber,  another  attack  occurred 
similar  in  every  particular,  though  slightly  less  in  intensity. 
For  some  months  she  had  suffered  from  constipation  and  there 
seemed  to  be  some  obstruction  in  the  i)assage. 

In  1888  she  fell  down  a  flight  of  stairs.  For  some  time  pre- 
vious to  March  8th  she  was  in  the  daily  habit  of  lifting  buckets 
of  water  through  a  window.  In  raising  the  buckets  from  the 
outside  piazza  floor  the  abdomen  was  strained  against  the  win- 
dow-sill and  often  caused  sharp  pains.  This  fail  or  the  forcible 
compression  of  the  abdomen  against  the  sharp  edge  of  the  sill 
may  account,  by  having  caused  ha'niorrliago,  for  the  color  of 
the  fluid  in  the  tumor,  which  at  the  operation  was  found  to  lie 
brown. 

*  Read  before  the  Medical  Society  of  South  Carolina,  April  23,  1890. 


Physical  examination  revealed  the  presence  of  a  tumor  ex- 
tending across  and  occupying  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen 
from  the  right  inguinal  region  just  below  the  anterior  superior 
spine  of  the  ilium  to  just  under  the  left  twelfth  rib.  The  tumor 
was  hard  and  tense  and  felt  like  a  fibro-cyst.  It  could  be  felt 
plainly  pressing  down  on  the  anterior  wall  of  the  vagina,  and 
there  gave  the  sensation  of  a  solid  growth. 

The  womb  was  fixed  and  deflected  to  the  right,  and  meas- 
ured four  inches  and  a  half  in  diameter.  The  bladder  was  elon- 
gated. 

An  effort,  with  p.irtial  success,  was  made  to  improve  the  pa- 
tient's general  condition  before  operating,  by  means  of  baths, 
tonics,  etc. 

About  the  middle  of  April  Dr.  J.  J.  Edwards  was  called  into 
consultation  and  agreed  with  me  as  to  tlie  propriety  of  operat- 
ing for  the  removal  of  the  growth. 

The  diagnosis  of  an  intraligamentary  ovarian  cyst  was  made, 
and  measures  for  operating  were  taken  accordingly. 

On  May  1,  1889,  the  operation  was  performed.  An  incision 
about  four  inches  in  length  was  made  in  the  median  line,  reach- 
ing to  about  two  inches  below  the  umbilicus  and  just  below  the 
upper  margin  of  the  tumor.  The  incision  was  very  cautiously 
deepened  until  the  cyst-wall  was  reached  and  recognized.  A 
trocar  resembling  Dunster's  was  thrust  in  near  the  upper  extrem- 
ity of  the  incision  and  the  sac  partly  evacuated  of  a  brown  fluid. 
The  opening  was  then  carefully  prolonged  through  the  cyst-wall 
dowuward.  The  patient  was  then  turned  on  her  side  and  the 
fluid  and  solid  contents  of  the  sac  were  scooped  out  with  the  hand 
and  the  cavity  was  thoroughly  washed.  She  was  then  turned 
back  and  the  incision  carried  np  into  the  peritoneal  cavity.  A 
short  coil  of  intestines  was  found  adherent  to  the  peritoneal 
surface  of  the  tumor  and  was  released.  Later  during  the  op- 
eration this  raw  oozing  surface  of  the  coil  bulged  up  into  the 
opening  and,  in  checking  hsemorrbage,  was  grasped  with  press- 
ure-forceps by  an  assistant  and  so  bruised  by  the  forceps  as  to 
necessitate  the  sewing  up  of  about  an  inch  of  its  surface. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  peel  out  the  tumor;  but  the 
hsemorrbage  was  so  terribly  profuse  and  the  constant  necessity 
of  stopping  to  control  it  so  great,  that  very  little  progress  was 
made.  The  patient  was  several  times  during  the  operation  in- 
jected hypodermically  with  ammonia  and  hot  bottles  were  kept 
in  constant  contact  with  her  person.  She  became  so  weak  that 
death  on  the  tai)le  was  imminent,  and  I  decided  to  abandon 
further  efforts  to  enucleate.  The  abdominal  and  tumor  cavi- 
ties were  thoroughly  cleansed  with  hot  water.  The  edges  of 
the  incised  poritonieum  were  sewed  together,  closing  ofi"  the 
peritoneal  cavity  completely  from  that  of  the  tumor.  The 
freed  portion  of  the  sac,  which  in  proportion  to  what  remained 
was  very  little  indeed,  was  cut  off  and  the  edges  were  drawn  in 
apposition  with  sutures.  The  wound  of  the  abdominal  walls 
w.as  closed  by  deep  stitches  with  two  drainage-tubes  in  the 
lower  angle — one  glass,  bent  at  an  angle,  passing  into  the  pelvio 
cavity  and  the  other,  of  rubber,  seven  inches  long,  pushed  into 
the  upper  portion  of  the  sac. 

The  cavity  after  the  first  twenty-four  hours,  for  two  weeks, 
was  injected  every  four  hours  with  bichloride-of-mercury  solu- 
tion, 1  to  10,000  of  boiled  water,  and  once  daily  with  about 
half  an  ounce  of  tincture  of  iodine,  containing  a  small  quantity 
of  saturated  solution  of  iodide  of  potafsium  to  prevent  the 
iodine  from  being  precipitated  when  coming  in  contact  with 
any  water  remaining  in  the  cavity  that  had  just  previously 
been  washed  out.  The  iodine  was  thrown  through  a  long- 
nozzled  syringe  against  the  ui)per  surfaces  and  into  the  two 
sulci — one  of  which  was  under  the  left  twelfth  rib  and  the 
other  in  the  right  inguinal  region.  Three  hours  after  each  of 
these  injections  the  sac  was  washed  out.     The  syringe  used 
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while  the  tracts  were  large  enough  was  one  with  a  bent  nozzle, 
which  Emmet  recommends  for  withdrawing  mucous  discharges 
from  the  uterine  canal. 

When  the  tracts  became  too  small  a  malleable  silver  cannula 
attached  to  a  small  aspirating  syringe  was  used.  For  the  first 
two  days  a  few  drops  of  carbolic  acid  were  added  to  the  tinct- 
ure of  iodine,  with  the  idea  of  producing  a  slight  caustic  action. 
I  now,  however,  believe  that  the  quantity  was  so  small  that  it 
had  no  effect.  At  no  time  did  the  patient  complain  of  much 
pain  deep  in  the  abdomen.  The  opening  and  the  surface  around 
it  were  greased  with  vaseline.  As  the  cavities  contracted  the 
tabes  were  removed,  one  at  the  end  of  three  weeks  and  the 
other  at  the  end  of  five.  The  injections  of  iodine  after  the 
second  week  were  for  a  short  time  given  every  second  day,  and 
then  every  third  until  the  tenth  week,  when  the  cavities  had  en- 
tirely closed.  After  the  third  week  the  iodine  was  immediately 
withdrawn  with  the  injecting  syringe,  as  it  was  believed  that 
the  surfaces  were  all  thoroughly  reached,  and  the  tracts  were 
not  washed  out  in  three  hours.  After  the  eighteenth  day  the 
discharge  changed  and  became  a  transparent  amber-colored 
fluid.  At  the  end  of  six  weeks  the  patient  was  up,  and  has 
since  enjoyed  excellent  health,  and  there  is  at  present  no  evi- 
dence whatsoever  of  any  return  of  the  growth. 

I  have  searched  tlie  limited  literature  within  my  reach 
and  find  no  reference  to  a  similar  line  of  treatment.  The 
old  treatment  of  injecting  any  ovarian  cy.st  cavity  after  tap- 
ping, where  the  products  of  inflammation  were  locked  up 
in  the  cavity,  I  regard  as  different  in  material  points.  The 
theory  upon  which  this  treatment  was  based  was,  that, 
because  of  the  low  vitality  and  non-malignancy  of  the 
structures,  besides  its  antiseptic  and  hemostatic  effects, 
the  pure  tincture  of  iodine  might,  as  it  does  in  some  path- 
ological conditions  of  the  endometrium,  produce  disin- 
tegration, resolution,  and  complete  absorption  of  the  growth. 
This  effect  followed  in  this  instance,  but  there  may  have 
been  other  factors  which  accomplished  the  result.  The 
test  of  experience  alone  can  prove  it.  But  if  time  should 
establish  it  to  be  the  best  and  safest  treatment,  then  should 
we  have  a  simple  and  easy  process  substituted  for  one  from 
which  even  the  boldest  and  most  skillful  gynaecologists 
shrink. 

The  appalling  haemorrhage,  the  dangers  of  tearing  the 
ureters,  the  rectum,  the  bladder,  etc.,  would  be  entirely  re- 
moved, and  in  many  cases  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  even 
open  the  peritoneal  cavity. 


A  CASE    OF  PERSISTENT  VOMITING, 

WITH    A    HISTORY   OF    CHYLOUS  (?)    VOMITING, 

RELIEVED  BY  LAPAROTOMY.* 

I 

By   A.   II.    BUCKMASTER,   M.  D. 

Mk8.  C,  aged  thirty-live,  married  fourteen  years,  and  the 
mother  of  one  child,  sought  my  aid  for  the  relief  of  persistent 
vomiting.  She  had  had  no  miscarriages,  and  her  only  labor 
was  a  severe  one.  The  membranes  ruptured  at  2  o'clock  a.  m., 
and  the  child's  head  appeared  at  the  vulval  cleft  at  2  o'clock 
p.  M.,  wlnn-  it  remained  until  6  o'clock,  when  delivery  took 
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place  spontaneously.  There  was  a  complete  rupture  through 
the  recto-vaginal  septum.  Seven  days  after  labor,  while  nurs- 
ing the  child,  as  the  patient  felt  the  distention  in  the  breasts, 
she  regurgitated  a  milky-white  tluid  through  the  month.  This 
happened  every  time  she  nursed  the  child,  and  finally  led  the 
medical  attendant  to  advise  the  weaning  of  the  infant,  which 
was  done.  She  drank  no  milk  after  the  birth  of  the  child,  tak- 
ing cocoa,  gruel,  etc.  As  the  milk  decreased,  pari  passu  the 
amount  of  regurgitation  of  milky  fluid  also  diminished. 

Seven  months  later  Dr.  W.  G.  Hoyt,  of  this  city,  restored 
the  recto-vaginal  septum. 

A  year  and  a  half  after  the  labor  the  patient  began  to  vomit 
daily.  She  consulted  Dr.  Stern,  of  Leicester,  Mass.,  who  treated 
her  during  the  summer,  with  slight  improvement  of  the  symp- 
tom. The  vomiting  occurred  immediately  after  eating,  and  at 
other  times  irrespective  of  the  taking  of  food. 

The  patient  then  came  to  Xew  York  and  saw  Dr.  Weinberg, 
and  was  by  him  referred  to  the  late  Dr.  .lames  B.  Hunter.  Dr. 
Hunter  placed  her  in  the  Woman's  Hospital,  and  thought  the 
trouble  was  due  to  enlarged  and  cystic  ovaries,  and  recom- 
mended oophorectomy.  The  patient  was  so  weak  at  the  time 
that  lier  friends  decided  not  to  have  her  undergo  the  operation. 
She  went  to  Brooklyn  and  entered  the  Long  Island  College 
Hospital.  She  remained  a  short  time,  and  iinally  consulted  me, 
by  the  advice  of  Dr.  Thomas  B.  Watkins,  now  of  Chicago.  I 
found  her  much  emaciated  and  so  weak  that  she  could  scarcely 
walk.  On  either  side  of  the  uterus  were  two  large,  movable 
masses,  of  about  the  size  of  small  lemons.  She  complained  that 
she  could  not  drink  part  of  a  glass  of  water  without  vomiting. 
Examination  of  the  urine  revealed  nothing,  and  I  sent  the  pa- 
tient to  Dr.  B.  F.  Westbrook,  of  Brooklyn,  asking  him  to  go  over 
the  case  carefully  for  any  organic  disease  that  might  account 
for  the  vomiting,  and  to  state  whether  he  considered  the  vomit- 
ing of  a  reflex  character,  and  if  the  patient  could  stand  the 
etherization.  Dr.  Westbrook  returned  a  written  roi)ort,  advis- 
ing the  removal  of  the  masses  in  the  pelvis,  as  he  could  find  no 
other  cause  for  the  vomiting,  and  stating  that  be  considered  the 
patient's  condition  critical.  In  January,  1889,  I  removed  the 
masses  spoken  of,  which  were  very  much  enlarged  ovaries. 
There  were  no  adhesions,  and  the  patient  made  an  uninterrupted 
recovery.  She  did  not  vomit  after  the  operation,  except  when 
coming  out  of  the  ana>sthesia,  for  four  months,  and  gained  in 
flesh  during  this  time  thirty-six  pounds.  M  the  end  of  this 
period  vomiting  began  again  and  soon  was  as  bad  as  ever.  After 
drifting  from  physician  to  physician,  she  sought  my  care  in  the 
following  September.  I  again  used  all  the  means  I  could  think 
of  ty  hi-lp  the  trouble,  but  without  avail.  Lavage  and  strict 
diet  of  various  kinds  proved  futile.  The  cervix  contained  a 
slight  amount  of  hard  tissue.  This  was  removed  with  no  favor- 
able result. 

On  December  7th  I  made  an  explorative  incision,  thinking 
perhaps  that  Loreta's  operation  might  be  indicated.  1  removed 
the  small  intestines  from  the  abdominal  cavity  and  carefully  ex- 
amined them  coil  by  coil  for  adhesions  or  other  abnormities. 
The  pyloric  orifice  was  palpated,  as  were  the  kidneys.  The 
only  thing  noticed  was  that  the  right  kidney  appeared  some- 
what enlarged,  and  just  above  it  was  what  I  took  to  be  an  en- 
larged suprarenal  capsule.  The  abdomen  was  closed,  and  the 
patient  did  not  vomit  for  several  months.  It  is  now  five  mouths 
since  the  last  operation,  and  the  patient  states  that  vomiting  has 
begun  again,  and  she  fears  that  she  will  be  as  bad  as  ever. 

The  two  interesting  points  in  the  above-given  history 
are  the  temporary  cessation  of  the  votuiting  after  laparoto- 
my and  the  milk-like  vomiting  after  the  birth  of  the  child. 
The  latter  symptom,  which  I  had  on  the  statement  of  the 
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patient,  I  treated  as  an  idle  story  until  by  repeated  cross- 
examination  of  the  patient's  mother  and  husband  I  was  un- 
able to  make  them  contradict  the  assertion.  Dr.  Busey's 
interesting  article  on  The  Effusion  of  Chyle  and  Chyle-like, 
Milky,  Fatty,  and  Oily  Fluids  into  the  Serous  Cavities*  has 
induced  me  to  present  this  case  for  your  attention,  and  in 
closing  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  quoting  two  of  his  foot- 
notes : 

"  Practicus  observed  saliva  evidently  milky.  For  a  woman, 
he  says,  nursing  a  child,  again  became  pregnant,  and  therefore 
weaned  the  child.  The  right  breast,  from  neglect,  became  like 
a  large  tumor,  and  on  a  certain  night  subsequently,  while  suf- 
fering much  pain,  she  had  an  abundant  discharge  of  milk  from 
the  mouth,  witli  a  corresponding  decrease  ot  the  swelling  in  her 
breast.  She  swallowed  the  milk  as  it  came  into  her  mouth 
(without  any  inconvenience),  which  contmued  for  four  months. 

"  But  it  may  be  asked.  How  came  the  decrease  in  the  breast? 
In  my  judgment,  in  no  other  way  than  this :  that  the  masses  of 
the  blood  were  laden  with  chyle,  the  particles  of  which  could 
not  permeate  the  lactiferous  tubules  of  the  mamma)  on  account 
of  their  collapsed  condition,  but  formed  a  tumor  in  tliose  near- 
est the  mammary  gland,  especially  since  their  arteries  were 
filled  and  were  not  capable  of  removing  any  more.  Indeed,  the 
chylous  and  milky  particles  were  abundantly  distributed  through 
the  blood  mass,  and  permeated  the  glandular  structures,  espe- 
cially the  salivary,  which  offered  the  least  resistance.  In  the 
mean  time  the  blood,  on  account  of  its  freer  and  quieter  motion, 
propelled  the  chylous  particles  remaining  in  the  breast  toward 
the  veins,  and  thus  to  the  heart :  hence  it  followed  the  breast 
was  emptied."  Sialographia,  etc.,  Ductmim  Aquosorum  Anat. 
Nova.     Lugduni  Batavorum,  1695,  p.  49. 

"A  woman  who  was  nursing  twins  began  to  complain,  a 
few  days  after  the  death  of  one  of  them,  of  a  sense  of  dull  |iaiu 
and  tension  beneath  the  ribs  of  the  right  side  of  the  abdomen 
and  over  the  umbilicus.  This  feeling  was  succeeded  by  stretch- 
ing, the  stretching  by  itching,  and  the  itching  by  an  exudation 
of  fluid  from  the  skin,  the  color,  taste,  and  consistence  of  which 
were  identical  with  milk,  and  which  yielded  a  true  butter  on 
agitation."     Ephemerides  Germnni(F,  deeur.  ii,  ann.  viii. 


HYSTERECTOMY  FOR  (EDEMATOUS  FIBROID. 

HBCOFERT. 
By  RICHARD   DOUGLAS,    M.  D., 

PBOrESSOR  OP  OTN^COLOQT.  MEDICAL  DKPARTMENT.  VANDERBILT  UNIVKRaiTT, 
NASHVILLE,   TE.VN. 

.Jane  V.,  colored,  aged  forty,  widow,  of  short  and  thick 
stature,  the  mother  of  three  children,  youngest  eighteen  years 
old.  Five  years  ago  she  discovered  a  hard,  round,  painless  tu- 
mor, about  the  size  of  a  small  orange,  in  the  left  inguinal  region. 
There  was  but  little  change  in  tlie  growth  during  the  first  two 
years  of  its  recognized  existence  ;  during  the  la.st  three,  how- 
ever, its  growth  has  been  quite  active.  Her  menstrual  history 
Dormal ;  slight  vesical  and  rectal  irritation,  with  a  sense  of 
weight  and  heaviness  in  pelvis,  were  the  only  symptoms  indi- 
cating its  presence,  she  being  able  to  discharge  her  duties  as 
cook  in  a  private  family  up  to  January  1,  1889,  since  which  time 
the  growth  has  been  rapid,  the  tumor  attaining  such  dimensions 
as  to  give  rise  to  serious  symptoms,  attributable  to  size  and 
weight.  When  first  seen  by  mo  in  .Inly  la.it  she  was  confined 
to  her  bed  ;   tlie  abdomen  was  greatly  distended   by  a  large, 
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smooth,  symmetrical,  and  decidedly  elastic  tumor.  The  poor 
woman  was  in  great  distress,  unable  to  walk  or  stand  with  com- 
fort; confined  to  her  bed,  finding  rest  only  upon  her  side;  in 
changing  her  position  it  was  necessary  for  some  one  to  assist  in 
lifting  the  tumor  over ;  at  times  there  was  alarming  dyspnoea, 
obstinate  constipation,  and  decided  tenderness  all  over  the  tu- 
mor. Vaginal  exainination  was  negative,  the  uterus  being  al- 
most out  of  reach  high  up  in  the  pelvis.  Operation  was  advised 
but  refused. 

On  September  20th  was  recalled,  and  found  her  general  con- 
dition much  worse.  The  tumor  was  now  hard,  yet  in  parts  there 
was  a  deceptive  wave  appreciable.  The  diagnosis  was  extremely 
difficult,  but,  from  race,  clinical  liistory,  and  physical  signs,  it 
pointed  to  cederaatous  fibroid. 

After  due  preparation  she  was  submitted  to  operation  on 
September  28th.  The  usual  short  incision  was  made,  the  char- 
acter of  the  growth  found  to  be  soft  fibroid,  and  its  removal  de- 
termined upon.  The  incision  was  extended  as  necessary  to  a 
point  one  inch  below  the  ensiform  cartilage;  the  growth  almost 
filled  the  abdominal  cavity  ;  the  greater  omentum  was  spread 
out  and  attached  over  its  entire  anterior  portion,  and  immense 
veins  larger  than  a  lead-pencil,  a  dozen  or  more  in  number, 
coursed  over  its  surface;  strong  and  vascular  adhesions  attached 
the  tumor  to  tlie  ascending  and  transverse  colon,  and  a  cuil  of 
small  intestine  was  adherent  to  the  left  side.  The  adhesions 
were  grasped  with  forceps  and  ligatured  on  the  proximal  side 
with  No.  4  carbolized  silk,  and  divided  between  forceps  and 
ligature,  the  forceps  being  left  in.  situ  on  the  tumor  side  in  pret- 
ence to  double  ligature,  simply  as  a  matter  of  expediency.  All 
the  adhesions  were  carefully  treated  in  this  manner,  and  the 
tumor,  freed  of  all  save  its  deep  pelvic  attachments,  was  deliv- 
ered from  the  cavity  and  held  well  up  by  the  as.sistants.  The 
appendages  were  so  much  elongated  by  the  growth  that  they 
were  with  ease  brought  up  alongside  of  the  body  of  the  uterus, 
and  the  wire,  of  Bantock's  modification  of  Koeberle's  serre-noeud, 
was  made  to  embrace  the  uterus  and  appendages  just  above  the 
vaginal  attachment.  The  clamp  was  now  tightened  by  several 
turns  of  the  screw,  and,  when  deemed  sufficiently  constricted,  the 
pedicle-pins  were  introduced  just  above  the  wire,  and  the  uterus 
with  its  growth  cut  away  half  an  inch  above  the  pins,  the  stump 
appearing  perfectly  white  and  bloodless.  Immediately  after  the 
amputation  the  wire  was  tightened  by  two  turns  of  the  screw, 
a  point  to  which  Bantock  attaches  much  importance.  The  little 
blood  thiit  had  escaped  into  the  cavity  was  sponged  out,  and  the 
abdominal  incision  closed  down  to  the  stump,  some  care  being 
taken  to  stitch  the  parietal  peritoneum  to  the  stump  immedi- 
ately below  the  grasp  of  the  wire,  thus  com|)letely  closing  and 
protecting  the  cavity  from  such  discharge  as  might  take  place 
from  the  pedicle.  The  excess  of  tissue  was  then  trimmed  ofi'of 
the  stump  and  its  peritoneal  covering  drawn  over  its  surface  by 
stitche.s,  the  object  being  not  oidy  to  limit  the  exposed  portion, 
but  also  to  con)press  it  by  the  tightly  drawn  silk  sutures.  A 
few  superficial  stitches  were  now  introduced  to  draw  the  skin 
more  closely  about  the  pedicle,  and  gauze  carefully  packed  under 
the  pins  and  about  the  stump.  Iodoform  was  dusted  over  the 
wound  and  the  usual  dressings  were  applied.  The  operation 
was  completed  in  about  two  hours  and  twenty  minutes.  The 
tumor  weighed  twenty-three  i)ounds  and  ii  half.  Patient  showed 
but  little  shock,  reacting  promptly. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  progress  of  the  case  worthy  of  note 
except  that  the  temperature  remained  under  100°  F.  The  bowels 
moved  on  the  fourth  day  without  a  laxative;  the  wound  healed 
primarily  throughout;  the  clamp  was  tightened  from  day  to  day 
by  a  few  turns  of  the  screw  ;  there  was  never  any  suppuration 
at  the  pedicle.  The  stump  mummified  and  drojjjjcd  off  on  the 
twenty  second  day,  leaving  a  small  cupped  granulating  deprcs- 
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eion,  this  healing  in  a  short  time.  It  is  now  seven  months  since 
the  operation,  and  m_v  patient  has  regained  her  former  liealth  and 
vigor.  This  case  may  he  reported  not  only  as  one  of  recovery 
from  operation,  hnt  as  one  of  absolute  restoration  to  health. 


CASE  OF  EMPYEMA 
COMPLICATED   WITH    PULMONARY  (EDEMA. 

REMASKS* 

By  F.   HUBER,   M.  D. 

Though  the  subject  of  empyema  has  but  recently  been 
discussed  before  this  Section,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to 
present  the  following  case,  in  order  to  direct  attention  to  a 
not  infrequent  complication  and  to  lay  stress  upon  a  prac- 
tical point  in  the  management  of  cases  complicated  with 
pulmonary  oedema  of  the  other  side. 

The  little  patient,  .Jessie  W.,  aged  twenty  months,  was  re- 
ferred to  me  througb  the  courtesy  of  Dr.  D.  Cook,  December 
5,  1889.  Unfortunately,  I  was  not  able  to  see  the  child  until 
midnight,  though  notified  earlier  in  the  evening  that  effusion 
was  present,  with  a-dema  of  the  other  lung.  I  found  the  pa- 
tient, who  had  been  ill  sixteen  days,  in  a  very  precarious  con- 
dition, extremely  restless,  tossing  about  wildly,  and  crying  in- 
cessantly. Marked  orthopnoea  present  for  several  hours.  Face 
and  extremities  cyanosed,  pulse  feeble,  limbs  cold,  eyes  sunken 
and  heavy.  Several  drachms  of  brandy  were  given,  and  the 
child,  seated  in  the  mother's  lap,  was  aspirated  and  about  six 
ounces  of  purulent  fluid  were  drawn  off  very  slowly.  Though  the 
breathing  became  easier,  the  general  condition  was  bad  and  the 
child  was  at  once  placed  in  bed  with  the  head  low,  hot  bottles 
being  applied  to  the  extremities  and  warm  applications  over  the 
prjBcordial  region.  Very  soon  the  little  patient  rallied  and 
grew  quiet,  soon  after  fell  asleep,  and  passed  a  faii-ly  comforta- 
ble night.  The  next  day,  as  the  child  bad  gained  ground  and 
looked  considerably  better,  it  was  determined  to  operate,  the 
oedema  of  the  other  lung  having  subsided.  Accordingly,  assist- 
ed by  Dr.  Cook,  the  child  was  placed  on  the  healthy  side  and, 
without  an  aniesthetic,  the  chest  was  incised  posteriorly  below 
the  angle  of  the  scapula  and  a  drainage-tube  inserted.  The 
cavity  was  now  irrigated  with  hot  water  and  an  antiseptic 
dressing  applied.  Irrigation  was  only  resorted  to  once  or  twice 
subsequently,  to  wash  out  the  fibrinous  masses.  A  sheet  of  rub- 
ber several  inches  sqnare  was  placed  over  the  opening  to  act  as 
a  valve.  This  innovation,  however,  did  not  impress  Dr.  Cook 
or  myself  very  favorably,  and  was  discarded  after  a  few  days. 
The  subsequent  course  was  favorable,  and  in  less  than  four 
weeks  not  only  had  the  lung  expanded  fully,  but  even  the  in- 
tegumental  wound  had  healed. 

Hypenemia  or  congestion  of  the  lungs  is  a  very  grave 
complication,  which  may  result  in  rcderaa  and  even  cause 
free  albuminoid  and  frothy  expectoration,  often  terminating 
in  asphyxia  and  death  by  suffocation — oedema,  pneumonia 
serosa  of  Traube,  acute  albuminoid  expectoration  of  the 
French  authors. 

When  pulmonary  (jedema  occurs  as  a  complication  of 
purulent  pleurisy  it  always  ailds  to  the  gravity  of  the  caso, 
and  may  be  the  immediate  cause  of  death.  The  treatment 
should  be  prompt  and  bold.     Stimulants  of  various  kinds 
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must  be  given  and  the  chest  aspirated  without  delay.  The 
quantity  to  be  drawn  off  must  necessarily  varv  with  the 
circumstances  of  the  individual  case.  Even  in  a  simple 
case  of  effusion  there  is  ordinarily  greater  or  less  danger  of 
producing  fresh  congestion  and  hypera-mia  of  the  lungs  in 
removing  a  large  quantity.  It  must  not  be  lost  sight  of 
that  our  purpose  is  to  relieve  the  intrathoracic  pressure,  to 
free  the  overburdened  heart,  and  to  remove  the  symptoms 
of  oppression.  As  has  been  well  said,  "slowness  in  the 
withdrawal  of  the  fluid,  as  well  as  the  small  quantity  drawn, 
lessens  the  probability  of  any  unpleasant  effect."  Bowditch 
says :  "  I  always  draw  with  great  deliberation  ;  I  pull  so 
lightly  upon  the  handle  of  the  piston  that  it  seems  as  if  the 
fluid  itself  were  pressing  out  from  the  chest  and  pushed  the 
piston  upward,  my  hand  simply  following  the  impulse." 

If  this  be  true  of  an  uncomplicated  case,  the  lesson  ap- 
plies with  far  greater  force  to  a  case  in  which  the  danger 
to  be  avoided  already  exists  and  presents  itself  to  us  face 
to  face.  Some  years  ago,  after  reading  of  a  number  of 
cases  of  empyema  cured  by  aspiration,  I  was  in  the  habit 
of  withdrawing  large  quantities,  and  did  not  meet  with  any 
bad  effects  in  simple  cases  of  purulent  effusion.  In  several 
instances  in  which  oedema  was  present  upon  the  other  side, 
though  the  aspiration  was  slowly  performed  with  a  Dicula- 
foy  instrument  and  the  patient  stimulated,  the  oedema  pro- 
gressed, and  the  cases  resulted  fatally  within  thirty-six 
hours.  It  is  true  the  cases  were  unfavorable,  the  oedema  of 
the  lung  being  well  marked;  but,  in  the  light  of  subsequent 
experience,  I  am  forced  to  concede  that,  had  the  quantity 
drawn  oS  been  less,  the  circulatory  changes  would  not  have 
been  so  extreme  within  a  comparatively  short  time  and  the 
failing  heart  might  have  regained  its  tone  and  the  termina- 
tion been  more  favorable.  Since  then  three  additional 
cases  of  empyema  with  pulmonary  oedema  have  come  under 
ray  observation.  From  four  to  six  ounces  only  were  drawn 
off,  the  patients  stimulated,  and  the  heart  allowed  to  regain 
its  force;  the  pulmonary  a'dema  gradually  subsided  within 
•six  hours,  and,  as  in  the  case  reported  above,  subse()ucnt  in- 
cision with  drainage  was  practiced,  followed  by  recovery. 

The  complication,  in  my  experience,  occurs  rather  in 
the  acute  suppurative  pleurisies,  in  which  class,  as  a  rule, 
the  constitutional  symptoms  are  severe,  the  effusion  of  fluid 
rapid,  and  the  heart's  action  greatly  enfeebled.  It  occurs 
earlv,  too,  in  the  history  of  the  case — about  the  end  of  the 
first  or  second  week.  I  have  not  met  with  it  in  the  sub- 
acute or  chronic  variety,  where  the  heart  has  a  chance  to 
accustom  itself  gradually  to  the  extra  work  dcmande<l.  Its 
mode  of  onset,  too,  may  be  rather  sudden.  .V  child  aged 
three  years  was  left  fairly  comfortable  on  the  morning  of 
the  seventh  day  of  her  illness ;  unforeseen  circumstances  pre- 
vented the  evening  visit.  During  the  night  I  wjis  called 
out  and  found  the  patient  suffering  from  orthopnoea,  cya- 
nosed, with  the  usual  symptoms  of  extreme  air-hunger,  and 
with  a  marked  pulmonary  (vdema  of  the  other  lung.  I  was 
compelled  to  aspirate  at  3  a.  m.,  and  drew  oft'  about  four 
ounces,  suflicient  to  relieve  the  urgent  symptoms.  The 
same  afternoon,  when  Professor  Jacobi  saw  the  case,  the 
danger  was  over.  \  few  days  later  the  child  was  operated 
on  and  recovered. 
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NEW   YORK'S   NEW   WATER  SUPPLY. 

At  the  time  of  writing,  the  Croton  water  is  flowing  for  the 
first  time  through  the  new  aqueduct.  It  is  given  out  that  for 
the  present  the  flow  is  to  be  allowed  to  continue  only  long 
enough  to  fill  the  Central  Park  reservoir,  which  is  said  not  to 
have  been  full  at  any  time  during  the  last  fifteen  years ;  and 
that  then  the  new  aqueduct  is  to  be  emptied  for  a  period  of 
about  six  weeks  to  give  an  opportunity  for  finishing  certain 
work  on  it  considered  essential  to  its  enduring  efficiency. 

When  the  old  aqueduct  was  built,  in  the  first  half  of  the 
century,  it  was  commonly  thought  to  be  quite  sufficient  for  a 
town  of  any  size  that  the  imagination  of  the  wildest  optimist 
could  picture  New  York  as  likely  to  attain,  but  within  forty 
years  it  showed  its  incapacity,  and  it  may  take  its  place  by  the 
side  of  the  brownstone  rear  wall  of  the  City  Hall  as  a  monu- 
ment to  the  defective  foresight  of  the  citizens  of  New  York, 
and  by  the  side  of  the  old  lady's  declaration,  in  colonial  times, 
that  she  could  foresee  the  time  when  New  York  would  contain 
"  fifty  thousand  inhabitants,"  wherein  the  old  lady  was  a  trifle 
behind  her  predecessor  who  had  foretold  the  stretching  of 
London  to  Greenwich.  Water  has  been  going  to  waste  over 
the  Croton  dam  for  years;  there  has  been  "  water  all  around, 
but  none  to  drink."  If  it  is  beyond  all  practicable  expedients 
to  bring  the  whole  of  this  water  to  town — and  we  do  not  un- 
derstand that  even  the  two  aqueducts  will  do  it — it  seems  to 
us,  as  we  have  stated  before,  that  other  sources  of  supply 
should  be  drawn  upon,  especially  the  one  involved  in  Mr.  Bart- 
lett's  scheme.  It  will  not  do  to  put  off  further  undertakings  of 
the  kind  until  another  water  famine  is  upon  us. 

The  temporary  relief  alluded  to  will  come  none  too  soon. 
The  supply  of  water  available  in  most  New  York  houses  has 
dwindled  year  by  year  until  it  reached  its  minimum  this  sum- 
mer, when  it  would  not  run  [in  the  second  stories  of  most 
houses  during  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  Sundays  and  holidays 
excepted,  and  often  failed  on  the  first  floor,  or  came  only  in  a 
fitful  dribble;  so  that  the  illustration  employed  by  one  of  ttie 
comic  newspapers,  in  which  it  puts  into  the  mouth  of  a  matron 
the  query,  addressed  to  her  husband,  whether  it  would  be 
better  to  wash  the  child's  face  or  have  boiled  i)otatoes  for  din- 
ner, is  hardly  strained.  A  water  supply  of  good  quality  and 
,  adeqaate  quantity  is  a  sanitary  necessity  of  the  first  magnitude, 
to  say  nothing  of  its  importance  to  comfort.  When  the  quan- 
tity falls  otf  seriously  the  quality  is  almost  sure  to  deteriorate. 
Organic  impurities  necessarily  find  their  way  into  open  reser- 
voirs. Wiien  they  are  copiously  diluted  they  are  relatively  or 
altogether  harmless;   when  they  gain  access  to  small  bodies  of 


water  they  may  he  potent  for  evil.  Fortunately,  during  our 
water  famine  there  has  been  no  widespread  prevalence  of  dis- 
ease attributable  to  drinking  contaminated  water,  but  in  hun- 
dreds of  ways  our  restriction  has  doubtless  contributed  in- 
directly to  grave  attacks  of  sickness,  and  all  the  more  this 
summer,  seeing  that  the  supply  of  ice  in  the  market  is  reduced 
almost  beyond  precedent,  and  its  (juiility  correspondingly  ques- 
tionable. Our  impression  is  that  it  would  be  wise  to  allow 
the  preliminary  flow  through  the  new  aqueduct  to  continue 
through  the  few  remaining  weeks  of  warm  weather,  provided 
the  nature  of  the  work  of  perfecting  the  conduit  admits  of  such 
a  course. 

ACROMEGALY. 

Within  the  last  few  years  this  disease  has  been  brought 
before  the  notice  of  the  profession,  and  now  cases  are  being 
found  in  all  the  large  centers  of  clinical  research.  The  credi* 
of  first  having  described  this  very  strange  affection  is  undoubt- 
edly due  to  Marie,  who  made  a  study  of  certain  cases  at  Char- 
cot's clinic  in  Paris.  His  records  have  been  published  in  the 
numbers  of  the  Reme  de  medecine  for  the  current  year,  and 
have  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention. 

Quite  recently  the  description  of  a  case  was  given  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Association  of  American  Physicians  at  Wash- 
ington. In  addition  to  the  work  done  by  Marie,  M.  Suza-Leite, 
another  of  Charcot's  pupils,  has  collected  all  that  is  known  of 
this  strange  disease,  and,  having  added  some  original  observa- 
tions made  at  Charcot's  clinic,  has  published  a  comprehensive 
treatise  which  embodies  all  our  present  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject. 

The  disease  begins  by  a  gradual  thickening  of  the  hands, 
which  become  uniformly  enlarged,  the  other  members  not 
altering  their  form.  But  after  the  hands  become  enlarged  a 
change  comes  over  the  face  in  that  it  becomes  longer  by  a  well- 
marked  prognathism.  The  lower  lip  grows  thick  and  pendu- 
lous, the  nose  becomes  hypertrophied,  the  orbital  arches  become 
prominent,  the  lids  thicken,  and  the  skin  generally  undergoes 
pigmentation.  Deformity  extends  to  the  trunk,  lateral  curva- 
ture of  the  spine  takes  place  in  the  cervico-dorsal  region,  the 
ends  of  the  ribs  become  proniinent,  and  the  patient  comes  to 
present  a  liumpbacked  appearance.  In  addition  to  these  changes, 
the  patient  complains  of  headache,  of  pains  in  various  parts  of 
the  body,  of  increased  thirst  and  hunger,  and  of  disturbances 
of  vision,  and  in  women  amenorrhooa  is  wont  to  occur.  These 
are  the  principal  characteristics  of  the  disease.  But  there  are 
other  less  striking  ones  which  are  important  from  a  diagnostic 
point  of  view. 

For  the  first  two  years  of  its  course  the  progress  of  the  dis- 
ease may  be  rapid,  but  at  the  end  of  that  time  a  stationary 
period  is  reached,  with  occasional  exacerbations  of  the  symp- 
toms already  present,  the  patients  eventually  dying  either  by 
the  cachexy  induced  or  by  reason  of  some  cerebral  lesion. 
They  are  lesions  whicb  belong  especially  to  acromegaly,  and  it 
is  doubtless  a  distinct  disease.  The  lesion  most  constantly 
present  is  a  considerable  enlargement  of  the  pituitary  body, 
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which  acts  in  all  respects  hke  a  tumor  at  the  base  of  the  brain, 
and  has  all  the  accompauiments  of  such  a  structure — viz.,  com- 
pression of  all  cerebral  structures,  but  especially  those  con- 
cerned with  vision.  The  ganglia  and  the  nervous  cords  of  the 
sympathetic  afford  evidence  of  having  undergone  hypertrophy, 
the  thymus  is  persistent,  and  lesions  are  found  in  the  thyreoid 
body,  the  heart,  and  the  vessels.  After  the  changes  in  the 
pituitary  body  have  occurred  similar  processes  begin  to  take 
place  in  the  bony  parts,  the  sella  turcica  becomes  enlarged,  and 
other  bony  changes  have  been  found. 

The  cause  of  this  strange  malady  is  obscure.  It  begins  in 
adolescence  or  in  mature  age,  and  some  of  the  patients  give  his- 
tories of  antecedent  mental  shock,  exposure  to  cold,  rheuma- 
tism, or  syphilis,  hut  nothing  is  really  known  of  its  aetiology. 


MINOR   PAIiAGBAPIlS. 

AX    IXJUSTICE   TO   AN   HONORABLE   HOLSE. 

Under  the  heading  "Messrs  Hazard,  Hazard,  &  Co.  sail 
under  False  Colors,"  the  Virginia  Medical  Monthly  says: 
"  We  have  had  occasion  for  some  time  to  doubt  the  honesty  of 
this  firm,  but  were  hoping  that  before  this  they  would  have 
relieved  themselves  of  occasion  for  our  suspicion.  We  have 
afforded  them  abundant  opportunities  to  straighten  themselves 
out  in  our  estimation,  but,  as  tliey  seem  entirely  lost  to  those 
principles  which  regulate  dealings  with  honest  houses,  we  are 
painfully  forced  to  recall  any  commendtition  we  may  have  given 
this  house  in  the  past."  The  Monthly  then  appends  a  letter  from 
Mr.  W.  F.  Ford,  which  appeared  in  our  issue  for  June  21st,  as 
confirmatory  of  its  unfavorable  inference.  The  statements  em- 
bodied in  Mr.  Ford's  letter  are  true,  but  they  are  not  the  whole 
truth,  and  they  do  not  warrant  our  Virginia  contemporary's 
deduction.  Mr.  Ford  says  that  he  has  "  been  manufaeturiug  for 
the  surgical  profession  continuously  for  over  forty  years,"  but 
be  omits  to  state  that  for  about  half  that  period  he  was  manu- 
facturing under  the  firm  now  styled  Hazard,  Hazard,  A-  Co. 
and  that  his  connection  with  that  tirm  ceased  only  very  re- 
cently—so recently,  in  fact,  that  the  statement  in  their  adver- 
tisement to  which  he  objects  was  simply  the  result  of  their 
failure  to  remove  a  standing  notice  instantly.  We  happen  to 
know  that  they  ordered  its  removal  as  soon  as  their  attention 
was  called  to  it.  We  regret  exceedingly  that  our  contemporary 
should  have  drawn  from  anything  [mblished  in  this  .lournal  an 
inference  in  any  way  unfavorable  to  a  house  which  for  more 
than  a  century  has  deserved  and  received — and,  we  believe, 
still  deserves  and  receives— the  confidence  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession. 


THE   ADMINISTRATION    OF   CHLOROFORM    BY   GASLIGHT. 

Considekahle  attention  has  been  given  of  late  to  the  chem- 
ical composition  of  the  compounds  formed  by  chloroform 
vapor,  air,  and  the  products  of  the  decomposition  of  coal  gas. 
It  appears  from  the  investigations  of  several  chtniists  (.Stob- 
wasser,  von  Iterson,  Zweifel,  and  others)  that  chloroform 
vapor  may  bo  decomposed  by  gas  flame  and  give  rise  to  a  com- 
poond  of  carbon  and  chlorine  which  is  very  irritating  to  the 
respiratory  organs.  This  substance,  along  with  others,  forms  a 
vapor  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  gas  jet  or  of  the  petroleum 
flame.  The  operators  sometimes  experience  pains  in  the  head, 
nausea,  and  dizzine.is,  while  the  subjects  of  operation  sutl'or 
afterward  from  dys|)n«'a,  cough,  and  lacrymation.  Asphyxia 
in  the  course  of  the  aniosthesia  may  develop  at  any  moment  and 


be  followed  by  pulmonary  complications.  Kunckel's  experi- 
ments {Bulletin  medical)  show  that  the  chloroform  is  decom- 
posed into  hydrochloric  acid,  and  he  believes  that  it  is  that 
which  does  the  mischief.  He  thinks  that  the  eflFect  might  be 
counteracted  by  inhalation  through  linen  soaked  in  an  alkaline 
solution. 

SCPPfRATION  AFTER  CATARACT  EXTRACTION. 

In  the  Klinisc?ies  MonatMaft  fiir  Augenheilkvnde,  accord- 
ing to  the  Deutsche  Medizinal-Zeitung,  Professor  Adamak  has 
brought  together  a  large  amount  of  statistical  material  from 
which  he  deduces  that  suppuration  following  a  cataract  extrac- 
tion does  not  depend  upon  the  traumatism  inflicted  during  the 
operation,  but  upon  infection.  To  prove  this  he  quotes  cases 
in  which  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  traumatism  was  in- 
flicted without  any  resulting  suppuration,  and  contends  that  a 
clumsily  performed  operation  is  no  more  likely  to  be  followed 
by  this  complication  than  one  very  skillfully  performed. 


THE   ANIMAL   PARASITES   OF   SHEEP. 

The  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  lately  brought  out  a  volume  with  this  title,  by 
Cooper  Curtice,  D.  V.  S.,  M.  I).,  illustrated  with  thirty-six 
lithographs  of  the  various  parasites,  mostly  from  original  draw- 
ings. The  diseases  to  whicli  the  ])arasites  give  rise  are  de- 
scribed, and  their  prevention  and  treatment  are  dealt  with. 
The  value  of  such  a  publication  to  those  who  are  engaged  in 
sheep-raising  must  prove  very  great. 


THE   MEDICAL   REGISTER   OF   NEW  YORK,  NEW  .lERSEY, 
AND   CONNECTICUT. 

The  twenty-eighth  volume  of  this  annual  has  just  been  re- 
ceived, being  overdue  a  fortnight  or  more.  The  editor,  in  bis 
preface,  adverts  to  the  fact  that,  in  regard  to  the  physicians  of 
the  city,  the  changes  and  removals  have  been  unprecedentedly 
numerous,  a  fact  which,  while  it  has  occasioned  delay,  makes 
the  volume  all  the  more  importiint  for  reference  purposes.  Over 
7,6uO  pliysicians  find  registration  from  the  ihri-e  States  intended 
to  be  covered  by  this  publication  for  1890-'91. 


THE   UNIVERSITY    OF   THE   CITY    (tF   NEW    YORK. 

TiiK  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  the  Medical 
Department  is  close  at  hand,  and  that  fact  is  made  the  occasion 
of  a  more  than  usually  elaborate  annual  announcement,  em- 
bellished with  views  of  some  of  the  lecture-rooms  and  students' 
laboratories.  The  announcement  is  made  that  during  the  half- 
century  of  its  existence  the  institution  has  conferred  the  degree 
of  M.  D.  on  0,832  matriculates. 


ITEMS,    ETC. 


Infectious  Diseases  in  New  York. — We  are  hideliteii  to  the  Sanitary 
Bureau  of  the  Iloultli  Depaitmcnt  for  the  following  statement  of  cases 
and  deaths  reported  during  the  two  weeks  ending  July  16,  1890: 


DISEASES. 


Typhoid  fever 

Scarlet  fever 

Ccrebro-spinal  meningitis. . 

Mousli'S 

Diphtheria , 

Varicella 


Week  ending  July  8. 


Week  ending  July  IS. 


Cases. 


8 

43 

2 

271 

74 

4 


Peaths. 


0 
2 
2 
23 
23 
0 


Cases.       Deaths. 


26 

44 

1 

240 

64 

3 


r> 
s 
I 

19 
16 
0 


The    Astley   Cooper   Prize. — The    Brilhh    Mrdical  Joiimnl  states 
tliiit   Mr.  Willi. nil  Watson   t'hcvno,   M.  H.,  has   received   the  award  of 
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ITEMS— PROCEEDINGS  OF  SOCIETIES. 


the  triennial  prize  of  three  hundred  pounds  for  the  best  essay  on  The 
Origin,  Anatomy,  Results,  and  Treatment  of  Tubercuhr  Diseases  of  the 
Bones  and  Joints. 

The  American  Ptiblic  Health  Association  will  hold  it-i  eighteenth 
annual  meeting  in  Charleston,  S.  ('.,  on  tlie  lijth,  17th,  18th,  and  19th 
of  December,  under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Henry  B.  Baker,  of  Lansing, 
Mich. 

The  Ontario  Medical  Association. — At  the  June  meeting,  we  learn 
from  the  Montreal  ilediraljournal.  Dr.  T.  Addis  Emmet,  of  New  York, 
and  Dr.  E.  SI.  Moore,  of  Rochester,  were  elected  honorary  members. 

Army  Intelligence. —  OfficUil  List  of  Changes  in  the  Stations  and 

Ditties  of   OJjieerfi  serving  in  the   Medical  Department^    United  States 

Army,  for  the  week  ending  July  13,  1890  : 

Robinson,  Samuel  Q.,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon,  is  relieved  from 
temporary  duty  at  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy,  West  Point,  N.  Y.,  to 
take  effect  upon  the  arrival  there  of  Carter,  W.  Fitzhl'gh,  Captain 
and  Assistant  Surgeon,  and  will  report  in  person  to  the  commanding 
officer.  Fort  Du  Chesne,  Utah  Territory,  for  duty,  relieving  Price, 
Curtis  E.,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon.  Captain  Price,  on  being 
relieved  by  Captain  Robinson,  will  proceed  to  Fort  Wadsworth, 
New  York  Harbor,  and  report  in  person  to  the  commanding  officer  of 
that  post  for  duty,  relieving  Benham,  Robert  B.,  Captain  and  Assist- 
ant Surgeon.  Captain  Benham,  on  being  thus  relieved  from  tem- 
porary duty  at  Fort  Wadsworth,  n  ill  report  in  person  n  ithout  delay 
to  the  commanding  officer.  Fort  Hamilton,  New  York  Harbor,  for 
duty.    Par.  12,  S.  0.  1.53,  A.  G.  O.,  July  2,  1890,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Gardiner,  John  de  B.  W.,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon,  having  been 
found  incapacitated  for  active  service  by  an  army  retiring  board, 
and  having  complied  with  Par,  12,  S.  0.  135,  June  10,  1890,  from 
this  office,  is,  by  direction  of  the  Acting  Secretary  of  War,  granted 
leave  of  absence  until  further  orders  on  account  of  disability.  Par. 
3,  S.  0.  153,  A.  G.  O.,  July  2,  1890,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Taylor,  Marcus  E.,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon.  By  direction  of 
the  Secretary  of  War,  the  leave  of  absence  on  surgeon's  certificate 
granted  in  S.  0.  45,  June  13,  1890,  Division  of  the  Pacific,  is  ex- 
tended five  months  on  surgeon's  certificate  of  disability,  with  per- 
mission to  go  beyond  sea.  Par.  6,  S.  0.  159,  A.  G.  0.,  July  10, 
1890. 

Naval  Intelligence. — Official  List  of  Changes  in  the  Medical  Corps 

of  the  United  States  Xavy  for  the  week  ending  July  12,  1890 : 

RiXET,  P.  H.,  Surgeon.     Leave  of  absence  granted  for  fifteen  days. 

Ogden,  F.  N.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Promoted  to  be  a  Passed  Assistant 
Surgeon. 

White,  S.  Stuart,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Promoted  to  be  a  Passed  As- 
sistant Surgeon. 

Atlee,  L.  W.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Granted  three  months'  leave  of  ab- 
sence. 

Woolverton,  T.,  Medical  Inspector.  To  await  orders  to  the  U.  S. 
Steamer  Philadelphia. 

LovKRiNii,  P.  A.,  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon.  To  await  orders  to  the 
U.  S.  Steamer  Philadelphia. 

McMuRTKiE,  D.,  Medical  Inspector.  Granted  leave  of  absence  for  — 
days. 


proceedings  of  Sorictics. 


KICUMOND,  VA.,    ACADEMY   OF   MEDICINE   AND 
SURGERY. 

Meeting  of  May  27,  1890. 

The  President,  Dr.  W.  W.  Parker,  in  the  Chair. 

A  Nasal  Concretion. — The  President  exhibited  a  specimen 
rcsciiibliiig  wood  coated  with  calciircoiis  matter — the  whole  of 


about  the  size  of  a  bicuspid  tooth.  A  child  of  ten  had  expelled 
it  from  the  uose  in  the  act  of  sueezing;  its  presence  there  had 
been  known  for  seven  years. 

Unusual  Relation  of  Pulse  and  Temperature  in  Ma- 
larial Fever. — Dr.  R.  D.  CJaroix  reported  having  observed  in 
a  case  of  malarial  fever  (in  a  girl  of  eighteen  years),  one  even- 
ing, a  temperature  of  101°  F.,  the  pulse  being  normal.  He  liad 
given  no  heart  sedatives. 

Salol  in  Dysentery. — Dr.  Aaron  Jeffery,  having  used  salol 
in  several  cases  of  dysentery,  reported  very  flattering  results. 
Having  failed  witli  the  ordinary  treatment  of  the  disease,  he 
had  ordered  salol  in  powder,  ten  grains  every  three  hoars,  with 
the  result  of  disappearance  of  blood  and  mucus  in  about  twenty- 
four  hours. 

Dr.  Landon  B.  Edwards  had  been  using  salol  in  dysentery 
since  attention  had  been  called  to  its  virtue  by  Dr,  W.  P,  Nicol- 
son,  of  Atlanta.  He  now  preferred  it  to  calomel  and  opium. 
He  stated  that  the  condition  of  pulse  and  temperature  referred 
to  by  Dr.  Garcin  was  common  in  malarial  and  typho-malarial 
fevers.  He  had  observed  in  typho-malarial  fever  a  pulse  of  60 
or  65  while  the  temperature  ranged  from  101°  to  103°,  probably 
being  no  higher  from  the  effect  of  antifebriles.  The  condition  of 
the  pulse  was  so  peculiar  as  to  suggest  idiosyncrasy,  but  an  ex- 
amination after  recovery  had  discovered  a  normal  rate. 

Salines  in  Peritonitis  and  Typho-malarial  Fever.— Dr. 
Edwards  also  called  attention  to  the  use  of  salines  in  peritonitis 
and  typho-malarial  fever.  There  had  been  hesitation  and  fear  in 
regard  to  using  the  suggestion  from  lack  of  accuracy  in  differ- 
entiating typhoid  and  typho-malarial  affections.  He  was  confi- 
dent that  if  this  treatment  was  adopted  a  decided  inroad  would 
be  made  in  the  direction  of  shortening  the  duration  of  typho- 
malarial  fever.  This  idea  was  sustained  by  eminent  authorities. 
He  had  learned,  since  a  correspondence  with  Dr.  Jooeph  Price, 
that  in  peritonitis  and  typho-malarial  fever  the  use  of  salines 
had  become  comparatively  general  in  the  North.  He  did  not 
positively  advocate  this  plan,  but  suggested  it.  Whereas  a  doctor 
would  do  well  ordinarily  to  bring  a  c.nse  of  typho-malarial  fever 
to  a  close  in  fifteen  or  twenty  days,  he  had  completed  two  cases 
in  about  eight  days  with  the  use  of  salines  and  such  antipyretics 
as  acetanilide.  antipyrine,  and  quinine.  Fluid  diet  was  as  essen- 
tial as  medicines.  In  using  tlie  antipyretics  he  had  guarded 
them  with  heart  tonics,  preferably  strophanthus. 

The  President  had  oliserved,  in  reference  to  the  abnormal 
relation  of  pulse  and  temperature,  the  pulse  as  low  as  .SO  in 
some  cases  of  typho-malarial  fever. 

Dr.  O.  A.  Crenshaw  stated,  in  reference  to  Dr.  Edwards's 
remarks,  that  the  treatment  in  1845  had  been  with  purgatives 
and  venesection. 

Dr.  Edwards  stated  that  salines  were  used  not  for  tlicir  pur- 
gative but  for  their  derivative  effect. 

Dr.  CKENsnAW  believed  that  typho-malarial  fever,  so  called, 
was  nothing  but  typhoid  fever  modified  by  malarial  poison  as  a 
result  of  the  unfortunate  hygienic  conditions  in  our  cities.  In 
typhoid  fever  no  purgatives  should  be  used.  In  typlio-iimlarial 
fever  be  followed  the  |)lan  of  purgatives  in  the  beginning,  and 
i|uinine. 

Antipjrrine  in  Malarial  Fever.— Dr.  Garcin  asked  the  ex- 
perience of  any  present  in  the  use  of  antipyrine  in  malarial 
fever.  He  had  found  that  it  only  controlled  temperrtture  while 
it  was  administered. 

Antipyrine  in  Typhoid  Fever.— Dr.  Jeffkky  had  found 
that  in  typhoiil  fcvcr  antipyrine  reduced  the  tem])erature  for 
the  first  few  days,  but  afterward  had  no  effect.  He  thought 
the  drug  too  depressing  to  he  .safe,  and  that  it  did  great  harm 
in  saddenly  reducing  high  temperature,  thus  obscuring  the  true 
nature  of  the  disease. 
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Dr.  T.  J.  Moore,  in  reference  to  the  saline  treatment  sug- 
gested by  Dr.  Edwards,  asked  if  tbe  natural  history  of  these 
diseases  had  not  been  overlooked.  The  history  of  typhoid  and 
typho-inalarial  fevers  showed  that  they  would  run  tlieir  course. 
He  would  therefore  suggest  palliative  treatment.  lie  did  not 
like  to  tamper  with  new  remedies  until  they  had  been  proved  of 
valae.  Where  there  was  a  tendency  to  ulceration  of  the  bowel 
in  typho-malarial  fever  the  use  of  salines  might  set  up  a  diar- 
rhoea which  it  would  be  difficult  to  control.  Quiet  had  been 
found  very  necessary  in  such  conditions.  In  reference  to  peri- 
tonitis, salines  might  be  resorted  to  whore  there  was  a  pouring 
oat  of  serum  but  not  genuine  pus.  Wegner  and  one  or  two 
others  had  recommended,  where  there  was  an  exudation  of 
bloody  serura  but  no  true  peritonitis,  the  use  of  salines  to  stimu- 
late absorption. 

Dr.  Edwards  feared  that  he  might  have  been  misunder- 
stood. Where  there  was  decided  typhoid  fever  or  ulceration 
present  he  would  not  advise  salines  nor  had  he  ever  seen  them 
recommended.  But  in  typho-malarial  or  bilious  typhoid  fever — 
tbe  fever  in  which  the  leading  element,  bilious  or  malarial,  as 
the  case  might  be,  was  modified  by  a  typhoid  element  (a  furred 
tongue  and  constipated  bowels  distinguishing  true  typhoid) — 
salines  might  be  used. 

Sulphonal  as  a  Hypnotic. — Dr.  Jeffert  reported  the  his- 
tory of  a  case  of  a  lady  who,  after  taking  thirty  grains  of 
sulphonal,  slept  from  6  p.  m.  on  Saturday  until  10  a.  m.  on  Sun- 
day;  then,  after  an  hour  or  two  for  breakfast,  again  slept  until 
4  p.  M.,  and  again  from  supper  until  the  following  morning. 
This  was  the  only  case  in  which  lie  had  observed  such  pro- 
longed eftect,  although  he  had  used  the  drug  with  success  in 
various  classes  of  wakefulness. 

Dr.  Crenshaw  thought  that  sulphonal  was  an  unreliable 
hypnotic. 

The  President  had  seen  one  case  in  which  it  seemed  de- 
pressing. 

Diabetes  was  the  subject  for  the  evening. 

Dr.  T.  J.  Moore  opened  the  discussion.  He  said  that  there 
were  two  conditions  under  which  sugar  existed  in  the  urine, 
known  as  diabetes  mellitns  and  glycosuria.  The  first  was  char- 
acterized by  the  constant  and  persistent  presence  of  sugar  in 
greater  or  less  (juantity  ;  the  second  was  a  transitory  condition, 
where  sugar  made  its  appearance  for  the  time  being,  but  ulti- 
mately disappeared.  In  the  former  condition  diet  of  a  proper 
nature,  and  diet  alone,  would  either  greatly  reduce  the  amount 
of  sugar  passed  per  diem,  or  would  cause  it  to  disappear  during 
the  time  the  diet  was  continued,  to  return,  however,  when 
it  was  left  off.  As  to  causes  in  diabetes  mellitns,  heredity 
played  a  conspicuous  part,  and  it  was  liable  to  continue  in  the 
family  for  three  or  four  generations.  Mental  emotions,  nervous 
disturbances  of  all  kinds — such  as  want,  deprivation,  exposure 
to  cold,  etc. — might  give  rise  to  it.  Any  irritation  affecting  the 
floor  of  tbe  fourth  ventricle — central  lesions  and  pathological 
changes  in  the  vicinity  of  this  region  frequently  caused  it — such 
as  tumors,  serous  effusion,  bajinorrhage,  red  and  white  soften- 
ing, gummata,  and  interstitial  changes  of  nervous  matter. 
Gout,  rheumatism,  rheumatoid  arthriti.s,  pneumonia,  typhoid 
and  scarlet  fevers,  were  all  said  to  at  times  predispose  to  if 
not  directly  to  induce  it.  Abstinence  from  animal  and  confine 
ment  to  8tar(-hy  foods  was  asserted  by  a  certain  class  of  authors 
to  give  genesis  to  it.  The  statistics  would  not  sustain  this  dec- 
laration. Vegetarians  and  the  residents  of  hot  climates  who 
subsisted  chiefly  upon  vegetable  diet  were  not  specially  prone 
to  it.  It  was  generally  a  disease  of  adult  life,  a  limited  per- 
centage, however,  occurring  in  children  from  five  years  upward. 
To  enumerate  the  causes  of  glycosuria  would  necessitate  repe- 
tition.    Carbonic  oxide,  chloroform,  ether,  alcohol,  strychnine. 


morphine,  and  the  ingestion  of  large  quantities  of  mineral  acids, 
phosphoric  especially,  had  been  known  to  give  rise  to  it.  Uric 
acid  in  the  gouty  would  likewise  produce  it.  Ansemia  following 
malarial  poisoning,  rheumatism,  cholera,  or  prolonged  lactation 
had  been  known  to  cause  it.  Abnormal  conditions  of  the  digestive 
tract  and  congestion  of  the  pancreas  sometimes  caused  glycosuria. 
Overwork,  anxiety,  and  morbid  mental  disturbances  occasion- 
ally produced  it.  Women  undergoing  the  change  of  life,  and 
broken-down  aged  people  were  liable  to  it.  It  was  dilBcnlt  to 
determine  at  first  which  of  these  conditions  existed.  In  time 
the  frequent  examination  of  urine  would  alone  solve  the  prob- 
lem. Several  of  the  conditions  above  enumerated  as  producing 
glycosuria  would  likewise  produce  diabetes  mellitns.  In  the 
latter  disease  tbe  range  of  the  thermometer  was  peculiarly  in- 
teresting. It  was  quite  often  as  low  as  93°,  more  often  97°  and 
97'5°.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  urine  was  high,  frequently 
ranging  from  1'028  to  l-0i5.  The  diurnal  quantity  of  urine 
ranged  from  six  to  thirty  pints,  with  a  general  average  of  six  to 
twelve  pints,  and  of  sugar  from  three  ounces  to  half  a  pound. 
Uric  acid,  hippuric  and  phosphoric,  the  lime  and  potash  salts 
(oxalate  of  calcium  in  particular),  and  albumin — had  all  been 
found  as  accompaniments.  The  disease  was  an  insidious  one, 
often  accidentally  discovered  in  a  general  examination  of 
urine. 

The  impression  was  prevalent  that  in  true  diabetes  the 
career  of  one  so  affected  was  necessarily  short.  Severe  cases, 
occurring  in  the  weak,  aged,  or  generally  broken  down,  would 
average  about  two  years.  Under  more  favorable  conditions 
patients  would  live  from  ten  to  twenty  years.  The  appetite  was 
voracious  and  difficult  to  satisfy.  Thirst  was  continuous.  As 
to  morbid  anatomy,  the  liver  was  most  frequently  congested 
without  structural  change;  the  kidney  congested,  punctated, 
and  its  epithelial  cells  fatty.  The  anatomical  changes  were  con- 
fined to  the  convoluted  portions  of  the  tubules.  The  sacculated 
condition  of  the  kidney  was  an  occasional  accompaniment. 
The  heart  was  usually  feeble,  and  there  was  an  increase  of  tbe 
watery  element  of  the  blood,  with  decrease  and  disintegration 
of  the  red  corpuscles. 

Reflex  disturbances  were  prominent.  Neuralgia  in  brachial, 
femoral,  dorsal,  epigastric,  and  other  regions  was  common.  Tbe 
skin  was  dry,  harsh,  and  rough,  with  a  yellowish  tint.  The 
mucous  membranes  were  congested.  The  tongue  was  often  red, 
streaked,  and  covered  with  thick,  tenacious  mucus.  Sweating 
was  common,  with  certain  anatomical  peculiarities.  Often  one 
side,  a  limb,  tbe  soles  of  the  feet,  or  the  palms  of  the  hands, 
would  alone  bo  affected.  (Edema  of  the  extremities  toward  the 
termination  was  quite  common. 

Death  was  produced  in  various  ways.  Exhaustion  and  sec- 
ondary lung  complication  were  some  of  them,  chronic  pneumo- 
nia, without  tubercular  deposit,  being  a  fertile  source.  Patients 
occasionally  fell  into  coma  and  thus  passed  away.  During  the 
course  of  the  disease  various  skin  eruptions  made  their  appear- 
ance, often  in  groups.  Lichen,  impetigo,  eczema,  furuncles, 
carbuncles,  and  gangrene  were  all  found  at  times.  Where  the 
latter  appeared,  speedy  death  was  almost  inevitable.  Gangrene 
of  the  lung  occasionally  carried  off  the  patient.  No  satisfac- 
tory treatment  had  been  discovered.  The  best  results  had  been 
obtained  from  the  treatment  recommended  h_v  Dr.  Hanting  for 
the  reduction  of  obesity,  with  the  addition  of  gluten  biscuit,  or 
those  made  from  almond  flour.  It  required  from  twenty-four 
to  forty-eight  hours  first  to  find  out  by  tests  the  quantity  of 
sngar  in  the  urine.  Then,  having  put  the  patient  upon  tbe 
above  diet,  the  urine  should  be  examined  in  two  weeks  to  ob- 
serve progress.  If  the  sugar  was  reduced  one  half  at  the  end 
of  three  or  four  months,  moderate  success  was  being  obtained. 
As  to  medicines,  opium  seemed  beneficial.    Its  principle,  codeia, 
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had  been  suggested.  Mr.  Ralph  recommended  the  bimecolate 
of  morphine.  It  was  best  to  use  the  drug  tentati%-ely.  In- 
stead of  several  times  a  day,  administer  a  fair  dose  at  night, 
afterward  increased  if  necessary.  The  opium  habit  was  ap- 
parently not  so  liable  to  be  contracted  by  these  patients. 
Bromides  and  salicylates  had  also  been  used,  and  phosphorus 
when  there  was  a  nervous  element;  acids  and  pepsin  when 
there  was  indigestion  present.  Steam  baths  and  hot  douches 
were  beneficial  for  their  effect  upon  the  skin.  Whatever  the 
plan  of  treatment  adopted,  it  would  be  likely  to  disappoint  in 
most  cases.  Those  improving  rapidly  and  readily  most  proba- 
bly had  glycosuria,  which  would  be  relieved  any  way. 

As  to  physiology,  it  was  supposed  that  some  congestion  or 
irritation  of  the  liver  either  interfered  with  the  action  of  the 
cells,  thus  allowing  the  sugar  to  pass  through  unchanged,  or 
else  caused  an  overstimulation  of  said  cells,  resulting  in  over- 
action  of  the  sugar-producing  function. 

Dr.  Cre.n'sha  w  recommended  Waukesha  Springs  for  diabetes. 
The  Bishop  of  Canada  had  been  apparently  cured  and  many 
others  greatly  benefited  by  this  water.  Siluria  and  Bethesda 
waters  were  also  used.  The  speaker  cited  the  case  of  a  man  in 
this  city  who,  though  rejected  twenty-five  years  ago  by  an  in- 
surance company  on  account  of  diabetes,  was  now  living,  thanks 
to  Wahkesha  water.  He  had  dieted  himself  very  little  in  the 
mean  time.  Carlsbad  water  would  probably  benefit  dyspeptic 
cases;  opium  those  in  which  brain  symptoms  were  manifested. 
He  did  not  believe,  howeyer,  that  true  diabetes  mellitus  could 
be  cured. 

Dr.  Edwards  mentioned  that  Balmanno  Squire,  of  London, 
had  recommended  phosphorus  a-i  a  specific  cure  for  diabetes. 
Squire  had  prescribed  pho.sphorus  for  a  skhi  erujition  upon  a 
patient  who  also  had  glycosuria.  The  eflect  had  been  a  cure  of 
both.  If  there  was  any  one  remedy  in  the  form  of  a  drug,  it 
would  seem  to  be  phosphorus.  He  thought  the  benefit  from 
the  various  springs  was  transient.  Some  years  ago  he  had  pre- 
scribed Buffalo  Lithia  Water  for  a  clergyman  afflicted  with 
glycosuria.  He  had  been  apparently  cured,  but  tlie  trouble 
returned,  and,  in  order  to  gain  benefit,  he  had  been  compelled 
to  alternate  between  Buffalo  Lithia,  Allegheny,  Blue  Ridge,  and 
Raleigh. 

Mr.  Blair  believed,  as  to  the  waters,  that  pure  water  was  the 
secret  of  benefit ;  therefore  he  suggested  distilled  water.  He 
thought  that  phosphorus  would  prove  as  ineffectual  as  all  other 
drugs.  He  believed  a  young  subject  affected  with  diabetes  mel- 
litus would  certainly  die ;  an  old  one  would  probably  prolong 
life  by  diet  and  other  means  until  killed  by  some  other  disease. 
He  related  the  case  of  a  liospital  patient  who,  not  improving 
much,  went  to  his  work  and,  though  ho  was  not  cured,  he  grew 
better  from  that  time.  The  speaker  would  recommend  em- 
ployment, lie  would  suggest  in  the  way  of  food  wlieaten  bread, 
out  very  thin  and  toasted.  De.xtrin  would  not  be  so  readily 
converted  into  sugar  as  starch.  All  the  remedies  that  had  been 
used  appealed  to  the  nervous  system.  Sugar  in  the  urine  was 
no  proof  of  diseased  kidney;  but  that  organ  would  be  injured 
by  the  long-continued  passing  of  such  quantities  of  water 
through  it.  He  had  known  of  a  woman  (diabetic  all  her  life) 
passing  as  much  as  a  pounil  and  a  half  of  sw^ar  per  diem.  He 
referred  to  a  man  in  this  city  who  for  twelve  years  had  been 
afflicted  with  diabetes.  Six  months  ago  he  had  been  dieted, 
with  the  result  of  the  disappearance  of  sugar.  He  was  now 
dying  from  the  effects  of  contracted  kidney.  Twelve  years  ago 
he  had  received  a  great  mental  shock,  which  was  probably  the 
cause  of  the  diabetic  trouble.  Though  he  now  passed  large 
quantities  of  urine,  the  specific  gravity  was  low.  This  was  one 
of  the  symptoms  of  contracted  kidney,  duo  directly,  however, 
to  the  hypertrophied  heart. 
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Sixteenth  Annual  Meeting,  held  at  Philadelphia,  June  Jf,  5,  and 
6,  1890. 

The  President,  Dr.  E.  C.  Spitzka,  of  New  York,  in  the  Chair. 

Unusual  Forms  of  Chorea,  possibly  of  Spinal  Origin.— 

This  was  the  title  of  a  joint  communication  by  Dr.  S.  Weik 
Mitchell  and  Dr.  C.  W.  Burr.  The  first  case  described  was 
one  of  inherited  congenital  chorea,  possibly  involving  the  spinal 
cord.  The  patient,  a  young  man  eighteen  years  of  age,  had  pre- 
sented himself  at  Dr.  Mitchell's  clinic  iu  1889  complaining  of  con- 
stant involuntary  movements  of  the  legs,  arms,  and  head.  The 
history  of  the  patient's  family  was  of  special  interest  in  this 
case.  His  maternal  grandmother  had  suffered  from  chorea  for 
many  years,  not  from  birth,  but  she  had  while  so  affected  given 
birth  to  the  patient's  mother,  who  was  choreic  from  birth  till 
death.  Both  the  patient's  parents  had  died  of  phthisis.  There 
was  DO  history  of  other  cases  of  chorea  or  any  nervous  disease 
in  the  family.  The  patient's  choreic  movements  began  in  early 
infancy,  probably  from  birth.  As  a  child  he  was  puny  and  of 
tardy  development.  His  present  condition  was  that  of  a  fairly 
built  young  man  of  good  strength,  weighing  one  hundred  and 
thirty  pounds.  Other  than  the  condition  immediately  asso- 
ciated with  the  chorea  there  was  no  physiological  disturbance. 
The  knee-jerk  was  increased  on  both  sides,  and  the  cremasteric, 
plantar,  and  abdominal  reflexes  were  marked.  Ankle  clonus  was 
occasionally  present,  and  at  times  rigidity  at  the  knee,  the  feet 
being  then  turned  toward  inward  at  the  ankle.  All  the  condi- 
tions were  increased  by  emotion  and  the  administration  of 
moderate  doses  of  strychnine.  Sensation  to  touch,  pain,  and 
temperature  were  normal,  and  so  was  station.  While  awake, 
the  patient's  entire  voluntary  muscular  system  was  more  or  less 
in  action.  The  sudden  presence  of  a  stranger  emphasized  the 
trouble.  During  sleep  there  was  perfect  quiet.  No  spinal  ten- 
derness had  existed,  urine  was  liorraal,  and  so,  with  some  slight 
muscular  insufliciency  excepted,  w  as  vision. 

Dr.  Mitchell  then  read  in  detail  the  hirtories  of  two  other 
cases  in  which  the  patients  were  brothers,  their  father  having, 
at  forty-five  years  of  age,  developed  alleged  choreic  symptoms. 
The  first  of  these  two  cases  had  resembled  in  general  aspect 
canine  chorea. 

The  authors  of  the  paper  thought  the  first  of  the  series  of 
three  cases,  in  which  the  disease  had  run  through  three  genera- 
tions, extremely  rare.  That  organic  changes  were  present  some- 
where in  the  motor  tract  of  the  patient  might,  they  thought,  be 
admitted,  because  of  the  extreme  chronicity  of  the  affection, 
its  resistance  to  all  treatment,  and  the  presence  of  very  dis- 
tinct ankle  clonus  and  rigidity,  those  latter  symptoms  pointing 
to  involvement  of  the  cor<l.  Whether  the  changes  were  con- 
fined to  the  cord  it  was  more  difficult  to  say.  It  was  not  wi.shed 
to  do  more  than  indicate  the  spine  as  possibly  implicated  in  all 
the  cases. 

Double  Consciousness.— Dr.  Mitchell  then  alluded  to  the 
notorious  case  of  Anscll  Brown,  who  had  left  his  home, 
assumed  another  name,  and,  «b  asserted,  had  lived  some  time 
without  knowledge  of  his  previous  existence.  On  regaining 
control  of  his  proper  identity  he  had  returned.  Hypnotism  had 
been  recently  tried  upon  liim.  While  under  its  influence  the 
man's  mind  could  be  made  to  revert  to  incidents  in  his  fictitious 
existence,  while  of  his  real  identity  he  would  then  kiuiw  noth- 
ing. 

The  Weather  in  Relation  to  Neuralgic  Pain. —  Dr. 
MlTCUKM.  related  the  history  of  a  patient  of  his  who  had  made 
elaborate  studies  and  observations  of  the  effect  of  variations  of 
the  weather  upon  neuralgia,  from  which  he  was  a  great  suf- 
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ferer.  The  scientific  fiudlngs,  briefly  t-tated,  were  that  tlie 
maximam  of  pain  bore  direct  proportion  to  the  prevalence  of 
storms,  and  that  the  aurora  was  a  certain  precnrsor  of  neuralgic 
exacerbation. 

Chronic  Softening  of  the  Spinal  Cord ;  Senile  Paraplegia. 
— Dr.  C.  L.  Dana  read  a  paper  on  this  subject,  narrating  a  case 
which  he  said  established  upon  a  firm  foundation,  for  the  first 
time,  the  fact  that  in  the  gray  matter  of  the  cord  there  might 
exist  progressive  softening  from  obliterating  arteritis,  just  as  was 
found  in  the  brain.  It  also  established  the  pathology  of  senile 
paraplegia,  no  convincing  evidence  as  to  the  nature  of  which 
had,  until  recently,  been  adduced.  The  question  of  noninflain- 
raatory  softening  of  the  cord  had  been  but  obscurely  dealt  with, 
or  let  entirely  alone.  Acute  softening  had  been  described,  usu- 
ally as  synonymous  with  acute  myelitis,  but  the  term  was 
wrongly  used  and  should  not  be  applied  to  inflammatory  pro- 
cesses at  all.  It  had  of  late  been  suggested  that  some  of  tlie 
cases  of  acute  myelitis  were  in  fact  primarily  necrotic  processes, 
but  evidence  was  lackiug  in  substantiation.  The  case  he  would 
describe  did  not  belong  to  the  acute  type,  but  was  a  chronic 
myelo-malacia. 

The  patient,  an  old  man  of  seventy  years  of  age,  of  whose 
early  life  little  could  be  elicited  except  that  he  had  been  gen- 
erally healthy,  had  about  four  years  ago  noticed  some  weak- 
ness of  the  legs.  There  was  no  pain.  This  condition  had  pro- 
gressed until  one  year  ago.  There  was  complete  disability  to 
walk,  incontinence  of  nrine,  and  trouble  with  the  rectal  sphinc- 
ters. When  seen  in  1889  the  man  had  presented  the  character- 
istic appearance  of  senility.  The  symptoms  of  the  disease  were 
limited  to  the  lower  extremities,  wliich  were  wasted  and  con- 
tractured.  The  knee-jerks  were  gone ;  there  was  also  no  clonus 
or  trepidation.  Sensation  was  everywhere  normal — indeed,  the 
condition  was  rather  that  of  hyperjesthesia.  No  pains  in  the 
legg — girdle  pains  or  bedsores.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  patient's 
death,  which  had  resulted  immediately  from  exhaustion,  the 
general  symptoms  had  changed  but  little.  The  mind  was  clear, 
though  senile.  The  only  gross  changes  in  the  cord  or  mem- 
branes was  noticed  in  the  anterior  horns  in  the  sections  taken 
low  down.  The  more  minute  examination  of  microscopical 
sections  had  demonstrated  the  case  as  one  of  degenerative  en- 
darteritis with  sclerosis,  obliteration  of  the  vessels  causing  the 
softening  of  the  anterior  horns  and  intermediate  gray  matter. 
This  process  was  accompanied  by  secondary  congestion,  dilata- 
tion of  small  vessels  and  capillaries,  but  no  ha'morrliages.  The 
condition  was  one  of  softening  of  the  cord,  precisely  analogous 
to  the  so-called  softening  of  the  brain.  It  was  not  inflammatory 
and  could  not  be  termed  an  anterior  polio-myelitis.  It  was  not 
a  cell  atrophy,  and  did  not  belong  to  the  spinal  forms  of  pro- 
gre.ssive  muscular  atrophy.  While  the  change  was,  without 
doubt,  largely  a  senile  one,  the  cord  did  not  correspond  to  the 
description  of  snch  conditions  given  by  Leyden.  The  disease 
might,  the  speaker  thought,  be  called  a  senile  paraplegia  from 
softening  of  the  anterior  horns  due  to  obliterating  arteritis. 

Traumatic  Neuro-psychoses.— Dr.  G.  L.  Walton  read  a 
contribution  to  this  sulijoct  in  which  he  dealt  exiiaustively  with 
the  qne-tions  of  pathology  and  prognosis  in  injuries  inflicted 
upon  the  nervous  system  by  railway  collisions  and  similar  acci- 
dents. Under  the  influence  of  Erichsen's  views,  functional  and 
organic  injuries  were  for  a  long  time  indiscriminately  classed 
together  under  the  ambiguous  and  misleading  term  spinal  con- 
cussion, while  a  common  prognosis  was  given  to  all,  leavincrtho 
student  in  doubt  as  to  whether  the  worst  or  best  results  might 
be  anticipated.  To  H.  W.  Page  was  due  the  credit  of  having 
elaborately  corrected  this  inaccuracy  and  of  sifting  out  the 
comparatively  rare  cases  of  organic  spinal  disease,  whose  sad 
course  and  prognosis  had  been  so  long  allowed  to  overshadow 


and  include  the  more  common  cases  in  which  no  demonstrable 
lesion  existed.  To  the  latter  chiss  he  had  first  applied  the  term 
traumatic  neurasthenia.  Dr.  Putnam,  in  1883,  after  reporting 
several  cases  of  traumatic  hemiansesthesia,  had  called  attention 
to  the  importance  of  looking  for  evidences  of  typical  hysteria, 
in  the  chronic  as  well  as  in  the  acute  stages  of  so-called  spinal 
concussion.  Among  those  who  had  early  inclined  toward  the 
modified  views  regarding  the  etiects  of  trauma  on  the  nervoos 
system  might  be  mentioned  Dr.  Dana,  who,  writing  in  1883, 
bad  very  appropriately  added  hypochondriasis  to  the  two  terms 
already  applied.  Spitzka  had  considered  that  spinal  concussion 
could  produce  spinal  irritation.  These  theories  were  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  idea  advanced  by  Westphal — that  a  diffuse 
sclerosis  was  set  up  by  the  jar.  This  view  had  many  followers, 
both  in  Germany  and  America.  In  a  recent  work  by  Clevenger, 
of  Chicago,  it  was  proposed  to  give  to  these  cases  the  name 
"Erichsen's  disease."  This  writer  regarded  the  spinal  sympa- 
thetic system  as  the  starting  point  of  the  pathological  process. 
Seguin,  in  Sajous's  Annualior  1889,  considered  organic  injury  to 
the  nervous  systeui  a  rarity  as  resulting  from  the  forms  of 
trauma  under  consideration.  Without  exhausting  the  litera- 
ture of  the  subject,  it  might  fairly  be  concluded  that  there  was 
at  present  a  very  general,  though  not  unanimous,  tendency  to 
abandon  the  theory  of  spinal  concussion,  and  to  regard  the 
majority  of  the  genuine  cases  as  identical  with  already  recog- 
nized functional  forms  of  disease  rather  than  cases  of  organic 
spinal  injury.  Dr.  Walton's  experience  had  lead  him  from  the 
first  to  regard  disease  of  the  spinal  con!  resulting  from  trauma 
as  of  comparative  rarity,  when  no  dislocation  or  fracture  had  oc- 
curred, while  Seguiu's  conclusions  regarding  the  preponderance 
of  the  subjective  symptoms,  and  the  degree  in  which  we  were 
generally  dependent  on  the  patients,  were  fully  justified  by  the 
majority  of  the  cases  which  had  come  under  that  writer's  ob- 
servation, lu  examining  such  cases  for  legal  purposes,  we 
should  avoid  the  tendency  of  accepting  the  statements  regard- 
ing previous  health  for  fear  of  coincident  trouble.  Analysis  of 
one  hundred  successive  cases,  where  nervous  symptoms  were 
compliiiiied  of  and  where  the  question  of  damages  had  arisen 
or  was  likely  to  arise,  gave  the  following  result:  Two  were 
cases  of  vertebral  fracture,  one  of  vertebral  di-location,  one  of 
injury  to  cervical  nerve  roots,  two  of  neuritis,  one  of  long- 
standing spinal  sclerosis,  one  of  old  infantile  paralysis,  one  of 
extensive  atheroma,  one  of  choroiditis,  four  of  heart  disease, 
one  of  cystitis  of  local  origin,  and  two  of  severe  constitutional 
disease;  four  of  these  seventeen  had  died.  The  remaining 
eighty-two  cases,  with  the  exception  of  the  simulants,  would 
come  under  the  cla's  designated  as  neuro-psyclioses. 

A  Case  of  Complete  Paraplegia  cured  by  Operation.— 
Dr.  F.  .\.  l)KU(tM  presented  a  middle-aged  man  with  the  fol- 
lowing history  :  This  patient  had  in  1887  sutferod  severe  pain 
in  the  arms  and  shoulders.  The  pain  was  referred  to  the  prin- 
cipal nerve  tracts  in  the  arms.  Some  time  after  this  he  had  lost 
power  in  his  legs.  Then  about  October  of  1888,  in  addition  to 
com[)lete  paraplegia,  there  was  loss  of  sensibility,  but  with  con- 
striction pain  about  the  upper  portion  of  the  chest.  There  was 
complete  paralysis  of  both  sphincters.  Examination  had  re- 
vealed the  fact  that  the  man's  back  was  very  painful  over  the 
third,  fourth,  and  fifth  dorsal  verlebrte.  Thinking  there  might 
bo  some  local  cause  for  the  paralysis,  trephining  was  decided 
upon  The  spines  and  arches  of  the  first  to  the  fifth  dorsal  ver- 
tebne,  inclusive,  were  accordingly  removed.  The  dura  was 
found  somewhat  abnormally  resistant  to  the  touch,  and  was 
opened.  Adhesions  existed  between  the  dura  and  the  \n&. 
After  the  operation,  which  the  man  had  borne  well,  he  at  once 
said  that  his  pain  was  absent.  A  few  days  afterward  he  was 
able  to  feel  his  foot  when  touched.     Then  he  was  sensible  that 
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his  hands  were  cold,  and  was  able  in  a  few  dajs  moi-e  to  move 
his  toes.  There  had  been  a  very  gradual  but  steady  progress 
toward  complete  recovery.  He  had  also  regained  control  of 
the  sphincters.  Whether  the  result  was  to  be  ascribed  to  relief 
from  pressure  or  to  reaction  from  the  shock  of  the  surgical  op- 
eration, the  speaker  did  not  yentare  to  suggest.  The  paraplegia 
was  probably  the  result  partly  of  pressure  and  partly  of  mye- 
litis. 

Pathological  Findings  in  a  Case  of  Athetosis.— Dr.  G.  M. 
Hammond  presented  a  report  on  the  pathological  tindings  in  the 
original  case  of  athetosis,  on  which  Dr.  W.  A.  Hammond's  de- 
scription of  athetosis  had  been  based.  After  briefly  referring  to 
the  case,  Dr.  Hammond  stated  that  the  portion  involved  in  the 
lesion  consisted  of  fibrous  connective  tissue.  Topographically, 
the  lesion  was  a  lengthy  one  in  the  antero-posterior  direction, 
parallel  in  its  short  axis  with  the  internal  capsule.  Its  posterior 
end  invaded  the  stratum  zonule  of  the  thalamns  in  its  posterior 
third,  and  the  posterior  third  of  the  posterior  half  of  the  inter- 
nal capsnle.  In  its  anterior  extension  it  crossed  the  capsule,  in- 
vading the  posterior  third  of  the  outer  articulus  of  the  lenticular 
nucleus.  The  author  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  motor 
tract  was  not  implicated  in  the  lesion,  and  claimed  that  this  case 
was  farther  evidence  of  his  theory  that  athetosis  was  caused  by 
irritation  of  the  thalamus,  the  striatum,  or  the  cortex,  and  not 
by  a  lesion  of  the  motor  tract. 

The  President  reported  a  case  of  hemi- athetosis  in  whicli 
the  lesion  was  found  to  be  in  the  same  situation  as  the  one  in 
Dr.  Hammond's  case. 

A  Case  of  Locomotor  Ataxia  associated  with  Nuclear 
Cranial-nerve  Palsies  and  with  Muscular  Atrophies. — Dr. 
Frederick  Peterson  reported  tlie  history  of  the  above-named 
case.  The  patient  had  been  under  the  writer's  observation  since 
March,  1890,  but  the  featares  of  the  case  had  been  previously 
described  by  Dr.  Seguin  in  the  Jimrnal  o/ Nervous  and  Mental 
Disease  for  May,  1888.  It  was  the  first  of  five  cases  of  oph- 
thalmoplegia reported  by  that  author.  As  there  had  been  so 
many  new  developments  in  the  patient's  condition  during  the 
past  foaryear.s,  it  was  thought  best  to  briefly  outline  the  history 
from  the  first  observations  made  up  to  the  time  when  he  had 
come  under  the  writer's  notice.  M.  J.  T.,  now  thirty-seven 
years  of  age,  had  had  a  chancre  and  secondary  symi)toms  fifteen 
years  before.  In  1882  lie  discovered  one  morning  dimness  of 
vision  and  external  strabismus  of  the  left  eye,  with  diplopia. 
Subsequently  shooting  pains  in  the  legs  and  arms  had  developed . 
In  1883  he  had  a  momentary  loss  of  consciousness.  During  this 
year  he  had  been  under  specific  treatment  at  Hot  .Springs  for 
sometime.  In  1884  there  was  partial  double  ptosis.  In  1880, 
when  lost  sight  of  by  Dr.  Seguin,  the  ptosis  was  a  little  greater 
and  the  bladder  was  paretic.  There  was  mild  paresis  of  the 
right  hand.  Dr.  Seguin,  writing  in  1888,  said  of  this  case  that 
some  of  the  symptom--  seemed  to  justify  a  suspicion  of  incipient 
"  posterior  spinal  sclerosis."  Since  1886  until  the  present  time 
there  had  been  gradual  progress  in  the  disease.  The  main  f'eat- 
nres  of  the  case  might  be  summarized  as  follows  :  The  patient 
had  had  a  number  of  bilateral  motor  cranial  palsies — namely,  of 
the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  nerves.  He  had  also  exhibited 
slight  traces  of  crossed  paralysis  for  more  than  four  years.  Lo- 
comotor ataxia  had  develo[)ed,  as  was  shown  by  the  occurrence 
at  one  time  of  lightning  pains  and  by  the  presence  now  of  ataxia, 
widely  distributed  anjesihesias,  failure  of  knee-jerks,  ocular, 
vesical,  and  anal  sympt^ims.  Finally  he  presented  marked  tro- 
phic changes  in  numerous  muscles.  As  to  the  morbid  processes 
nnderlying  these  various  manifestations,  there  was,  in  the  first 
place,  undoubtedly  a  sclerosis  of  the  posterior  columns  of  the 
spinal  cord.  The  ophthalmoplegia  was  of  course  nuclear.  Read 
in  one  way,  the  symptoms  on  the  side  of  the  cranial  nerves,  taken 


in  conjunction  with  the  muscular  atrophies  and  paralyses  else- 
where, certainly  very  closely  resembled  the  syndrome  so  well 
described  by  Dr.  Sachs  in  a  paper  last  year  under  the  title  of 
Polioencephalitis  Superior  and  Poliomyelitis.  The  most  impor- 
tant matter  to  be  settled  in  this  case  was  whether  the  muscular 
atrophies  were  due  to  peripheral  or  central  lesions.  Speculation 
upon  the  question  would  seem  to  be  of  very  little  utility,  and  its 
solution  must  be  left  to  the  hoped-for  autopsy.  It  had  been 
assumed  by  a  number  of  authors  that  total  paralysis  of  all  of  the 
muscles  supplied  by  the  third  nerve  implied  not  a  nuclear  but 
a  nerve-trunk  palsy.  In  the  writer's  case  all  of  the  muscles  of 
both  third  nerves  were  totally  paralyzed,  including  both  irides, 
and  yet  there  was  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  palsies  were 
nuclear.  It  would  at  least  be  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  lesion  at 
the  base  of  the  brain  so  widely  affecting  the  trunks  of  both 
third,  fourth,  and  sixth  nerves,  and  the  motor  portions  of  both 
trigemini,  yet  permitting  the  escape  of  the  sensory  portions  of 
the  latter. 

Multiple  Neuritis,  or  Beri-beri,  among  Seamen.— Dr.  J. 
J.  Putnam  reported  about  twenty  cases  of  a  disease  resembling 
beri-beri,  but  i)03sibly  another  form  of  multiple  neuritis,  occur- 
ring among  fishermen  in  northern  latitudes,  and  referred  to  a 
similar  series  of  cases  reported  by  Dr.  F.  0.  Shattuck  in  1881. 
By  correspondence  with  physicians  in  the  seaport  towns.  Dr. 
Pntnam  had  ascertained  that,  besides  the  larger  epidemics,  spo- 
radic cases  had  occurred  from  time  to  time.  One  physician  had 
reported  frequent  cases  of  swelling  and  numbness  of  the  hands, 
attributed  to  handling  fish.  The  influence  of  alcohol  and  the 
metallic  poisons  could  be  excluded  ;  and,  since  the  outbreak  had 
occurred  only  now  and  then,  the  influences  to  which  the  sea- 
men were  habitually  exposed  could  hardly  be  considered  as  the 
whole  cause,  though  insuflicient  food  had  seemed  to  play  a  part 
in  some  instances.  Most  of  the  patients  had  recovered,  but 
some  had  died. 

On  Cases  of  Postero-lateral  Sclerosis,  with  Special  Ref- 
erence to  the  Pathology  of  the  Disease.— Dr.  Putnam  re- 
ferred to  a  series  of  eight  cases  of  similar  character,  presenting 
the  symptoms  of  "  combined  sclerosis "  of  the  spinal  cord, 
which  he  had  seen  during  the  past  few  years,  and  reported  four 
of  them,  in  which  he  bad  examined  the  cord  microscopically. 
All  the  cases  of  the  series,  though  differing  in  some  re.spects, 
resembled  each  other  as  follows :  All  the  patients  were  past  mid- 
dle life,  and  all  were  either  ansemic  or  in  a  state  of  poor  nutri- 
tion. The  symptoms  in  all  consisted  in  both  motor  and  sensory 
disorders  in  all  four  limbs,  sometimes  associated  with  inco-ordi- 
nation,  sometimes  not.  The  upper  knee-jerk  was  exaggerated 
in  all  but  two  or  three  ;  in  those  it  was  absent.  Tabetic  pains 
were  present  in  one  case  only.  Anatomically,  sclerosis  was 
found  in  the  posterior  and  lateral  columns,  varying  in  exact 
position.  In  almost  every  case  the  posterior  change  seemed  the 
older  and  most  intense.  Besides  the  "  typical  "  sclerosis,  there 
was  evidence  of  a  more  recent  process,  obaracterized  by  granule- 
cell  formation  and  the  breaking  down  of  the  nerve  tubes  so  as 
to  form  circular  or  oval  spaces.  This  new  i)rocess  was  devel- 
oped on  the  borders  of  the  older  change.  The  gray  matter  of 
the  cord  was  more  or  less  affected,  and  the  nerve  roots  in  about 
the  same  degree.  The  cases  had  all  run  a  rapid  course,  termi- 
nating, after  one  to  four  years,  in  death,  preceded  by  paraple- 
gia due  to  non-intlamiiiatory  softening.  Next  to  inherent  struct- 
ural weakness,  as  an  a-tiological  factor,  came  impaired  nutri- 
tion and  toxic  influences.  The  importance  was  pointed  out  of 
recognizing  and  attempting  to  meet  the  partial  courses  of  the 
disease,  of  which  several  might  bo  present  at  onco.  As  special 
stigmata  of  degeneracy  in  these  four  cases,  the  writer  referred 
to  the  mental  ccmdition  and  family  history  of  several  of  the  pa- 
tients, to  the  remarkably  abnormal  shape  of  the  cord  in  one. 
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the  small  size  of  the  dorsal  gray  matter  in  another,  and  the 
presence  of  a  second  central  canal  in  a  third. 

On  Ingravescent  Apoplexy. — Dr.  C.  L.  Dana  read  a  pa- 
per «ith  this  title.  He  said  that  there  were  tliree  sets  of  intra- 
cranial blood-vessels — those  in  the  dara,  those  in  the  pia  mater, 
and  those  in  the  substance  of  the  brain.  We  had,  corres|)onding- 
ly,  three  types  of  intracranial  ha>morrhage.  The  central  ha^nor- 
rhages  were  far  the  most  common,  and  presented  a  tolerably  uni- 
form clinical  type.  There  was  one  form,  however,  which  seemed 
to  have  escaped  critical  attention,  though  it  could  not  be  ex- 
cessively rare.  In  1870  Dr.  Broadbent  had  reported  sis  cases  of 
what  he  termed  "  ingravescent  apople.xy ."  In  1S89  M.  P.  Paesch, 
of  Montpellier.  had  also  reported  a  case  of  the  same  character. 
The  writer  had  met  two  cases  presenting  the  general  clinical 
characters  of  ingravescent  apoplexy,  but  was  able  to  make  an 
antopsy  upon  only  one,  of  which  the  history  was  as  follows : 
A  woman  was  brought  to  the  hospital  on  May  1st  without  any 
history.  She  was  in  a  stupid  condition,  but  not  unconscious, 
and  she  was  at  first  thought  to  be  intoxicated.  Examination 
showed,  however,  some  hemianalgesia  of  the  left  side  and  slight 
hemiplegia  of  the  same  side.  The  right  pupil  was  slightly  con- 
tracted, temperature  normal,  pulse  tense.  Next  day  the  pa- 
tient's mind  was  clearer ;  she  answered  questions,  and  recog- 
nized those  about  her.  But  the  hemiplegia  was  very  much 
worse,  and  the  analgesia  no  better.  Toward  night  she  became 
more  stupid,  and  finally  comatose;  cedema  of  the  lungs  devel- 
oped. No  contractures  of  the  paralyzed  side  were  noted.  The 
temperature  rose,  and  the  patient  died  next  day,  May  3d.  At 
the  autopsy  the  brain  was  found  congested.  Pressure  over  the 
supraniarginal  gyrus  showed  that  there  was  a  softened  place 
beneath  it.  The  brain  was  placed  in  boroglycerin  and  alcohol, 
and  opened  later  by  vertical  sections.  These  showed  a  clot  in 
the  lateral  ventricle,  and  some  blood  in  the  third  ventricle. 
Beneath  the  supramarginal  gyrus  was  a  large  hoemorrhagic  focus 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter.  This  extended  forward 
and  downward,  cleaving  the  external  capsule.  Thehfemorrhage 
had  finally  extended  downward  and  inward  and  broken  into  the 
lateral  ventricle.  Puesch  had  attempted,  on  the  slender  basis 
of  seven  cases,  to  erect  "ingravescent"  or,  as  he  called  it, 
"progressive"  apoplexy  into  a  distinct  type.  This  seemed  to 
the  author  to  be  somewhat  premature.  The  history  of  his  case 
was  not  exactly  like  those  of  Uroadbent's  in  resjiect  to  reten- 
tion of  consciousness,  and  the  hemiplegia  was  relatively  less 
marked.  Yet,  anatomically,  it  was  one  of  the  "cleaving" 
h8Bm<irrhages  due  to  rupture  of  a  posterior  branch  of  a  lenticu- 
lar artery,  and  ranning  the  same  course  as  was  described  by 
Broadbent.  The  hemianresthesia  seemed  to  the  author  to  be  a 
very  distinctive  point.  Practically,  the  question  came  up  as  to 
whether,  in  such  cases,  trephining  would  bo  justifiable.  In  gen- 
eral, the  idea  of  trephining  for  non-traumatic  haemorrhage  was 
not  to  be  entertained  at  all.  But  in  ingravescent  apoplexy  it 
deserved  consideration,  because  here  the  btemorrhage  was  ac- 
cessible, and  because,  unle.ss  some  relief  was  given,  it  would 
surely  break  into  the  lateral  ventricle  and  kill  the  patient.  In 
all  the  reported  cases,  also,  the  patients  were  not  old,  were  not 
syphilitic,  and  presumably  had  not  extensively  diseased  arteries. 
In  reaching  luemorrhages  in  these  cases,  the  best  place  to  tre- 
phine would  be  a  little  below  and  in  front  of  the  parietal  emi- 
nence. The  surgeon  should  then  explore  downward  and  for- 
ward, care  being  taken  not  to  injure  the  terminal  branches  of  the 
Sylvian  artery,  which  were  in  this  neighborhood.  In  cases  of 
"ingravescent"  apoplexy,  surgical  interference,  if  undertaken, 
should  be  before  the  blood  broke  into  the  ventricles.  This  could 
be  told  by  the  sudden  increase  in  the  severity  of  the  .symptoms, 
and,  if  the  blood  was  poured  in  rapidly,  by  contractures  on  the 
paralyzed  side.     The  temperature  changes  were  believed  to  be 


the  same  in  the  ingravescent  as  in  ordinary  apoplexy.  The  au- 
thor trusted  that  the  report  of  his  case  might  excite  the  interest 
of  others,  and  call  attention  to  this  apparently  distinctive  and 
fatal  form  of  cerebral  ha?morrhage. 

Tumor  of  the  ftuadrigeminal  Region,  with  Special 
Reference  to  Ocular  Sjnnptoms.— Dr.  B.  Sachs  read  a  paper 
with  this  title.  He  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  two 
autopsies  during  the  past  year  which  bore  upon  this  question, 
and  had  also  seen  several  other  cases  which  were  subjected  to 
careful  clinical  examination.  His  first  case  was  one  of  unusu- 
ally severe  tuberculosis  cerebri.  The  main  points  of  the  history 
he  had  been  able  to  complete  through  the  kindness  of  several 
colleagues.  E.  L.,  aged  three  years.  The  mother  had  noticed 
a  change  in  the  child's  disposition  for  several  months  following 
an  attack  of  measles.  Examination  had  disclosed  double  and 
almost  complete  ptosis.  There  was  no  upward  or  downward 
movement  of  either  eye.  Both  external  recti  muscles  were 
thrown  into  clonic  spastic  condition  when  the  attempt  was  made 
to  use  them.  The  interni  were  capable  of  very  slight  motion, 
but  all  the  other  ocular  muscles  were  completely  paralyzed. 
There  was  distinct  accommodative  power,  with  but  slight  reac- 
tion to  light.  Although  in  a  semi-stupor,  the  child  could  be 
made  to  walk,  exhibiting  most  distinct  cerebellar  staggering. 
Autopsy  had  revealed  adhesions  of  the  dura  to  the  skull,  with  a 
slight  increase  of  subdural  fiuid.  A  solitary  tubercle  was  at 
once  discovered  near  the  right  lateral  sinus,  pressing  into  the 
lateral  edge  of  the  cerebellum,  and  producing  thrombosis  of  the 
lateral  sinus.  The  cerebellum  was  the  seat  of  the  most  pro- 
found changes.  The  base  presented  several  unusual  conditions. 
There  was  great  thickening  of  the  pia.  with  small  tubercular 
deposits  between  the  corpora  mamillaria  and  the  optic  chiasm, 
and  in  the  interi)eduncular  space.  The  thickening  at  this  point 
was  so  great  that  both  third  nerves,  instead  of  lying  across  the 
crura,  after  removal  of  the  brain,  pointed  backward,  and  the 
right  sixth  was  twisted  out  of  its  position.  Section  of  the  brain 
showed  the  tumor  to  occupy  almost  the  center  of  the  tegmental 
division  of  the  crus,  and  that  it  had  left  a  very  small  portion  of 
the  corpora  quadrigemina  and  the  brachia  intact. 

Mrs.  L.,  aged  forty  years,  had  always  enjoyed  good  health 
until  four  years  ago,  when  she  began  to  be  troubled  with  head- 
aches, vomiting,  cerebral  in  character,  and  a  peculiar  sensation 
in  the  head  on  looking  upward,  with  diplopia.  These  symp- 
toms had  increased  until  there  was  paresisof  both  internal  recti. 
The  externi  acted  fairly  well,  but  nystagmus  supervened  if  at- 
tempts were  made  to  turn  the  eyes  out.  Upward  movements 
of  the  eyes  were  barely  possible:  downward  vision  was  limited. 
Knee  jerks  and  sensations  normal.  The  diagnosis  of  opthal- 
moi)lej!ia  nucleari.s,  probably  polio-encephalitis  chronica,  was 
made  at  that  time,  but  later  abandoned,  and  the  alternative  of 
tremor  accepted,  for  the  patient  had  developed  inco-ordination, 
with  characteristic  staggering,  and  was  found  to  have  double 
optic  neuritis.  No  autopsy  was  obtained,  but  the  idea  of  tremor 
in  this  case  couldjliardly  be  rejected. 

\  young  man,  thirty-three  years  of  age,  had  been  under  ob- 
servation fur  several  months.  The  patient  had  had  chancre 
fourteen  years  ago,  was  thoroughly  treated  at  that  time,  and 
had  no  symptoms  since.  The  author  found  the  patient  with 
left  ptosis,  covering  almost  three  quarters  of  the  pupil,  but 
could  be  raised  slightly  with  great  eft'ort.  Refiexes  to  light  and 
accomiuodiitiou  were  nearly  normal ;  the  left  pupil  was  possi- 
bly a  little  .sluggish  to  light.  There  were  swelling  and  redness 
of  the  left  optic  disc.  The  left  adduceus  was  completely  para- 
lyzed ;  all  other  movetnents  of  the  eyes  were  perfect.  The  pa- 
tient was  at  once  put  on  vigorous  specific  treatment,  and  kept 
on  it  for  months,  with  no  change  in  the  condition,  the  general 
health  remaining  good.     M'as  the  lesion  central  or  peri])heral  t 
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The  author  could  not  conceive  of  a  lesion  at  the  base  of  such  a 
character  that  only  the  sixth-nerve  fibers  and  a  few  of  the  third- 
nerve  fibers  were  affected.  Such  a  selective  disorder  was  with- 
in the  range  of  possibility,  but.  until  this  was  proved,  the  fear  of 
a  nuclear  lesion  could  not  be  lost  sight  of  in  such  a  case  as  that 
jast  described. 

Cms  Lesion. — This  was  the  title  of  a  second  paper  by  Dr. 
Sachs.  Crus  lesions,  he  said,  were  rarer  than  many  other  cere- 
bral lesions,  but  their  symptoms  were  well  marked.  The  case 
under  consideration  had  some  speci.il  interest,  however,  in  con- 
nection with  post-hemiplegic  disturbances  of  motion,  and  from 
this  point  of  view  the  results  of  the  post-mortem  examination 
were  worthy  of  consideration.  Seven  years  ago  the  patient,  a 
woman  about  fifty  years  of  age,  had  had  a  dizzy  attack  one 
morning,  and  had  found  her  vision  rather  blurred.  There  was 
a  recurrence  of  the  attack  in  fifteen  minutes.  There  was  no 
unconsciousness  or  difiienlty  with  speech ;  but  when  the  pa- 
tient attempted  to  walk  she  found  she  could  not  with  ease;  by 
morning  she  bad  almost  complete  left  hemiplegia ;  she  could  not 
open  either  eye.  At  that  time  speech  was  heavy  and  indistinct, 
but  from  this  she  h,id  recovered  in  three  weeks.  Hearing, 
taste,  and  smell  were  altogether  normal.  The  hemiplegia  was 
never  recovered  from.  The  patient  became  somewhat  unruly  and 
demented,  and  was  finally  taken  to  the  Montefiore  Home,  where 
she  had  remained  for  many  years.  A  few  further  details  of  the 
patient's  chronic  condition  were  elicited  in  examination.  There 
had  been  no  history  of  syphilis,  but  there  was  very  marked 
atheroma  of  the  peripheral  arteries.  In  addition  to  the  left 
hemiplegia,  the  patient  had  suffered  amputation  of  the  right  leg- 
above  the  ankle,  for  old  necrosis  of  the  tibia,  fully  six  years  be- 
fore. There  was  rigidity  of  the  left  leg,  and  increased  knee- 
jerks  of  both  sides.  The  wrist  reflex  was  decidedly  increased 
on  the  paralyzed  side,  but  the  left  upper  extremity  was  subject 
to  the  wildest  ataxic  movements.  This  would  go  on  until  the 
arm  dropped  from  exhaustion,  when  it  would  remain  quiet  until 
aroused  again  by  an  effort  to  use  the  hand.  She  had  become 
extremely  emotional,  took  very  little  nourishment,  and  had 
finally  died.  The  diagnosis  of  cms  lesion  of  the  right  side, 
probably  softening  from  thrombosis,  was  made,  and  confirmed 
by  the  autopsy. 

Remarks  on  Therapeutics  as  applied  to  Nervous  Disor- 
ders.— Dr.  W.  R.  BiKDSALL  read  a  paper  with  this  title.  While 
admitting  that  many  of  the  diseases  which  the  neurologist  was 
called  upon  to  investigate  were  practically  incnrable,  the  author 
maintained  that  those  who  saw  no  advance  in  the  therapeutics 
of  nervous  diseases  were  probably  looking  in  the  wrong  direc- 
tion for  progress,  the  advance  being  in  great  part  the  outcome 
of  those  very  investigations  considered  by  many  as  unpractical 
scientific  refinements.  The  early  diagnosis  of  disease  he  re- 
garded as  the  most  important  factor  for  therapeutic  success  in 
diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  as  it  frequently  enabled  the 
physician  to  check  the  course  of  the  disease  where  marked 
disability  had  hot  yet  resulted.  Hygienic  measures  were  con- 
sidered of  prime  importance,  and  pharmaceutical  remedies  as 
valuable  accessories,  in  the  treatment  of  these  diseases.  All 
relation  between  storage  and  expenditure  must  be  readjusted 
to  the  disturbance  in  equilibrium,  and  the  therapeutics  con- 
sisted in  bringing  about  such  a  readjustment  by  any  means  in 
our  power.  The  modern  craze  for  so-called  physical  culture, 
the  author  believed,  was  bringing  forth  dangers  as  great  as  those 
it  was  sought  to  remedy,  through  overtraining,  improper  train- 
ing, training  for  brain  workers  which  fatigued  rather  than 
rested  the  brain,  together  with  other  faulty  methods.  Hydro- 
therapy he  considered  was  much  neglected,  and  electro- 
thera|iy  overestimated.  Next  to  hygiene,  cutaneous  irritation 
was  decidedly  the  most    important   therapeutic  measure  pos- 


sessed by  the  neurologist.  Surgical  interference  and  the  drugs 
usually  employed  by  the  neurologist  were  briefly  referred  to. 

Diffuse  Cortical  Sclerosis  of  the  Brain  in  Children.— Dr. 
William  X.  Bullaed  read  a  paper  with  this  title.  He  thought 
it  was  rather  doubtful  whether  cases  of  cortical  sclerosis  could 
always  be  distinguished  from  forms  of  diffuse  sclerosis  in  which 
the  cortical  layers  were  not  specially  affected.  The  history  of 
a  boy,  aged  twelve  years,  was  given,  in  which,  after  an  accident 
—a  fall,  striking  the  head  on  the  curbstone — there  had  been 
gradual  loss  of  mind  with  total  paralysis  of  the  left  extremities, 
and  death  fifteen  months  after  the  accident.  The  autopsy  had 
revealed  oedema  of  the  pia,  chronic  leptomeningitis,  atrophy  of 
the  brain,  with  secondary  chronic  internal  hydrocephalus,  and 
chronic  ependymitis  of  the  fourth  ventricle.  Microscopical 
examination  of  the  brain  showed  the  first  layer  of  the  cortex, 
the  fibrous  network,  to  contain  a  few  spider  ceUs  in  the  mesh 
due  to  atrophy  of  the  nerve  fibers,  and  an  increase  in  the 
neuroglia.  There  was  a  slight  degree  of  nerve-cell  infiltration 
of  the  adventitial  sheaths  of  the  blood-vessels  in  the  cortex. 
Beyond  this  there  was  nothing  else  abnormal.  Provisional 
conclusions  were  that  there  existed  in  children  a  non-congenital 
form  of  ditt'use  cerebral  sclerosis  in  which  the  cortical  layers  of 
the  brain  were  more  specially  affected,  and  which  was  distin- 
guished from  the  other  forms  by  its  appearance  in  healthy  chil- 
dren, either  without  known  cause  or  after  traumata,  by  the 
steadily  progressive  character  of  its  symptoms,  and  by  the  espe- 
cial prominence  of  the  gradually  increasing  dementia,  which 
finally  reached  an  extreme  degree  without  a  corresponding  loss 
of  motor  power  and  while  the  sensation  was  comparatively  un- 
affected. 

Officers  for  the  ensuing  Year  were  elected  as  follows: 
President,  Dr.  Wharton  Sinkler,  of  Philadelphia;  vice-presi- 
dents. Dr.  C.  L.  Dana,  of  New  York,  and  Dr,  S.  G.  Webber, 
of  Boston  ;  secretary  and  treasurer,  Dr.  Grjeme  M.  Hafumond, 
of  New  York:  councilors.  Dr.  .J.  A.  Walton,  of  Boston,  and 
Dr.  L.  C.  Gray,  of  New  Y'ork. 
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LETTERS   TO    MY    HOUSE   PHYSICIANS. 
By  WILLIAM   OSLER,    M.  D., 

BALTIMORE. 

Letter  I. 

Freiburg,  ifay  17.  /.s'.w. 

Dear  L.  :  This  is  a  charming  town,  lieautifuily  situated  .it  the  south- 
western end  of  the  Black  Forest,  and  with  a  medical  faculty  which  at- 
tracts students  from  all  parts  of  Gcnnany  and  not  a  few  from  abroad. 
During  the  past  few  years  the  number  of  men  in  attendance  has  risen 
rapidly  and  the  semester  has  reached  si.\  hundred.  I  met  here  my 
friend  Ramsay  Wright,  of  Toronto  University,  ami  together  we  saw 
much  of  interest. 

Baumler,  who  has  charge  of  the  medical  clinic,  is  a  man  of  about 
forty-five,  and  we  are  very  mach  indebted  to  him  for  makiug  our  .short 
stay  here  agreeable  and  piofitable.  lie  was  in  London  at  the  Cierman 
Hospital,  and  subsequently  practiced  there  as  a  consultant  for  nine  years, 
when  he  was  called  to  the  chair  of  medicine.  The  medical  wards,  con- 
taining about  one  hundred  and  twenty  beds,  are  very  conveniently  ar- 
ranged, and  the  plan  of  having  a  separate  lecture-room  for  each  depart- 
ment, which  is  almost  universal  at  German  universities,  is  very  advan- 
tageous. There  are  three  assistants,  the  first  of  whom.  Dr.  Rcinhold, 
has  been  here  three  years,  and,  as  is  customary,  is  appointed  for  nn  iii- 
(Icfiiute  term.  The  second  and  third  assistants  remniu  for  one  or  two 
years.  In  addition,  four  men  are  juimcd  for  periods  of  three  months  to 
act  as  clinical  clerks  in  the  wards. 
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To-day's  routine  was  as  follows  :  At  7  i.  M.  the  professor  gave  a 
didactic  lecture  (of  which  five  are  delivered  weekly)  to  about  a  dozen 
students,  the  small  number  being  due  to  a  holiday  yesterday  and  in  part, 
no  doubt,  to  the  fact  that  attendance  upon  these  systematic  lectures  is 
not  compulsory.  The  subject  was  Diseases  of  the  ffisophagus,  and 
spontaneous  rupture,  perforation,  and  haemorrhage  were  discussed  in  a 
most  exhaustive  manner.  Afterward,  in  his  private  room,  Dr.  Baumler 
raised  the  question  of  the  value  of  such  teaching  to  the  medical  student 
and  suggested  that  the  same  might  be  got  in  a  shorter  time  from  books. 
Possibly  ;  and,  though  I  am  strongly  opposed  to  our  present  system  of 
over-lecturing,  I  could  not  but  feel  that  the  men  who  had  listened  and 
taken  notes  had  got  their  information  in  a  much  more  interesting  and 
instructive  manner  than  if  they  liiul  read  the  subjects  in  any  text-book. 
Indeed,  I  do  not  know  of  any  one  Fradice  which  contained  all  the  in- 
formation given  iu  the  three  ipiarters  of  an  hour.  The  question  must 
be  discussed  temperately,  as  it  has  two  sides,  one  of  which  is  ably  pre- 
sented in  the  May  number  of  the  Xem  Review  in  a  Lecture  against  Lec- 
turing, by  Professor  Sedgwick. 

One  thing  in  the  lecture-room  pleased  me  greatly  :  around  the  walls 
were  inscribed  on  each  side — above  the  names  of  Hippocrates,  Galen, 
Vesalius,  and  Harvey,  and  beneath  these  in  groups — those  of  the  great 
cliniciaus  of  all  countries  ;  and  it  warmed  my  heart  to  see,  as  the  rep- 
resentatives of  America,  the  names  of  Flint  and  of  dear  old  Dr.  Bow- 
ditch.  At  8  o'clock  the  visit  to  the  wards  was  made  and  new  or  spe- 
cially interesting  ca.ses  examined.  In  commenting  upon  a  case  of  typh- 
litis, Biiumler  spoke  of  the  great  frequency  of  recovery  in  this  disease, 
which  he  thought,  as  is  now  almost  universally  accepted,  was  always  at 
first  an  affection  of  the  appendix.  The  tendency  toward  early  opera- 
tion was,  in  his  opinion,  at  present  too  strong.  I  mentioned  the  case 
which  we  had  in  the  wards  a  few  months  ago,  and  which  was  certainly 
a  most  encouraging  one  in  support  of  early  interference ;  but  who  can 
say  whether  the  small  localized  abscess  found  by  Dr.  Halsted  at  the 
point  of  the  appendix  might  not  have  healed,  or  at  any  rate  subsided, 
as  the  inflammation  had  done  in  a  previous  attack  ?  Still,  no  one  will 
deny  that  the  lad  is  not  better  without  his  rudimentary  appendage. 

At  nine  o'clock  the  students  assembled  in  the  large  ward,  in  the 
center  of  which  chairs  were  arranged  on  either  side  of  a  bed,  a  method 
which  is  followed  in  the  case  of  fever  patients,  and  other  cases  too  ill 
to  take  to  the  auditorium.  A  I'raeticmil,  as  a  final  student  is  called, 
was  then  asked  to  examine  the  patient  before  the  class,  and  an  hour 
was  occupied  in  the  thorough  investigation  of  the  case — one  of  typhoid 
fever.  Comments  were  made  on  each  interesting  feature,  and  the 
symptoms  summed  up  in  a  clear  an<l  orderly  fashion,  most  instructive 
to  the  class,  the  members  of  which  had  an  opportunity  of  afterward 
looking  at  the  case.  Typhoid  patients  are  uniforndy  bathed  whenever 
the  temperature  rises  to  103  F.,  and  no  internal  antipyretics  arc  used. 
The  good  effects  are  not,  it  is  thought,  confined  to  the  lowering  of  the 
fever.  The  mortality  is  here  only  about  eight  per  cent,  lower  than  in 
the  ordinary  symptomatic  method ;  but  you  .shall  hear  much  more  on 
this  subject.  A  convenience  which  we  do  not  always  see  in  American 
hospitals  is  the  stand  in  each  ward  for  the  examination  of  the  urine, 
and  a  microscope  with  the  necessary  reagents.  A  clinic  is  held  dailv, 
and  on  Wednesday  it  lasts  two  hours  ;  so  we  concluded  that  the  Frei- 
burg professor  did  a  very  full  day's  work  before  ten  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  In  another  ward  we  found  waiting  four  candidates  for  the 
Slnatn-Examen — the  test  demanded  by  the  State  and  which  is  a  very 
formidable  affair,  lasting  for  several  days  in  each  subject.  We  then 
went  to  the  post-mortem  room  to  see  a  case  of  bullet-wound  of  the 
brain.  Ziegler,  the  professor  of  pathology,  came  here  last  year  from 
Tiibingen,  and  lends  additional  strength  to  the  faculty,  as  he  is  one  of 
the  most  progressive  of  the  younger  generation  of  workers  in  his  de- 
partment. To  English  and  American  students  he  has  become  well 
known  through  McAlister'a  translation  of  his  work  on  pathological 
anatomy,  which  has  had  an  extraordinary  success  here,  a  sixth  edition 
being  in  course  of  publication.  He  is  a  young-looking  man,  with  a 
pleasing,  frank  manner,  and  he  gave  us  o  hearty  welcome  and  asked  us 
to  come  to  the  post-mortem  room  to  see  an  examination  of  three  stu- 
dents for  the  license  (Slaalf-Kxamm),  and  a  most  practical  test  it  was. 
The  men  drew  lots  for  trunk,  head,  and  position  of  scribe.  The  poor 
fellow  who  began  the  work  had  evidently  not  been  a  diligent  attendant 


in  the  post-mortem  room,  for  he  bungled  the  inspection  of  the  abdomen 
and  thorax  in  a  shocking  manner.  The  examination  of  the  heart — the 
pwix  ojiinorum  of  dissection — loosened  his  sweat  centers,  but  Ziegler 
dealt  n  ith  him  most  gently,  considering  the  repeated  aggravations.  We 
coulil  not  wait  to  see  the  end,  as  it  was  a  matter  of  several  hours.  In 
addition  to  this  searching  examination,  there  are  others  in  pathological 
histology  and  general  pathology.  Von  Kahlden,  the  Docent  in  patholo- 
gy, showed  us  the  laboratory,  which  is  not  large  but  very  well  equip- 
ped, particularly  for  histological  work.  We  afterward  spent  a  very 
pleasant  evening  with  Ziegler  and  von  Kahlden.  both  of  whom  are 
genial,  sociable  men.  Ziegler  must  be  most  industrious,  as,  in  addition 
to  the  teaching,  which  occupies,  he  said,  at  least  three  hours  a  day,  the 
revision  of  his  text-book  has  been  continuously  in  hand,  the  editions 
having  followed  each  other  so  rapidly ;  then  he  edits  his  Britratje,  which 
has  become  a  most  important  pathological  journal,  and  recently,  in 
conjunction  with  von  Kahlden,  he  has  established  the  Centralblait  fiir 
Pathologk.  By  the  way,  I  have  sent  out  von  Kahlden's  new  book  on 
histological  methods.  Call  the  attention  of  S.  to  the  section  on  Ehr- 
lich's  blood  methods,  which  seems  fuller  than  is  usually  given.  To- 
day we  saw  Ziegler  perform  a  most  iuteresting  autopsy  before  the  class 
in  a  case  of  bullet-wound  of  the  brain.  Early  in  April  the  young  lad 
had  attempted  suicide,  and  had  discharged  a  revolver  twice  at  his  head. 
One  bullet  flattened  against  the  frontal  sinus,  where  it  was  found  post 
mortem  ;  the  second  passed  through  the  left  hemisphere  to  the  occipital 
lobe,  where  it  lay  on  the  median  surface  close  to  the  cuneus.  There 
was  a  firm-walled  tract  in  the  course  of  the  bullet.  An  operation  for 
abscess  had  been  performed  yesterday,  apparently  only  by  enlargement 
of  the  original  orifice  and  the  insertion  of  a  drainage-tube.  There  was 
extensive  basic  meningitis.  The  boy  was  hemiplegic  and  aphasic,  but 
we  did  not  learn  whether  an  examination  of  his  visual  fields  had  been 
made,  which  would  have  been  of  great  interest  considering  the  posi- 
tion of  the  bullet  in  the  occipital  lobe. 

One  of  the  assistants  showed  us  through  the  new  surgical  clinic, 
which  is  not  yet  completed.  The  operating  theatre  is  very  well  ar- 
ranged, with  a  composition  stone  floor  and  iron  frames  for  the  seats,  so 
that  the  whole  room  can  be  flushed  with  the  hose  and  thoroughly 
cleansed.  Carbolic  acid  is  the  chief  disinfectant,  bichloride  being 
rarely  used,  and  the  gauze  for  dressings  is  simply  sterilized. 

The  Anatomical  Institute  is  a  fine  new  building,  of  about  the  size  of 
one  of  the  pay-wards,  with  a  large  lecture-room  in  the  rear.  Professor 
Wiedersheim  is  in  charge,  and,  as  is  customary  in  (iernuin  universities, 
is  an  anatomist  in  the  wide  and  proper  .sense  of  the  term,  having  to  teach 
human  and  comparative  anatomy  and  histology.  One  of  his  assistants 
takes  the  surgical  anatomy,  and  this  really  meets  the  objection  one 
often  hears  urged  in  America  against  a  pure  anatomist  teaching  medi- 
cal students.  In  a  well-equipped  anatomical  department  how  easy  it 
would  be  to  have  one  of  the  surgical  assistants  teach  the  senior  stu- 
dents the  surgical  relations  of  the  subject  in  special  courses  !  The  ana- 
tomical lecture-room  is  one  of  the  best  I  have  seen — high  and  spacious, 
with  splendid  light  from  the  roof  and  sides.  In  the  center  of  the  arena 
is  a  trapdoor  with  hydraulic  arrangement,  by  which,  on  turning  a  key  in 
the  floor,  a  tabic  ascends  from  the  preparation-room  below.  Wieders- 
heim is  a  beautiful  draughtsman,  and  the  blackboards  were  covered 
with  elaborate  diagrams,  in  colored  chalks,  of  the  origin  of  the  cranial 
nerves.  In  the  schemata  which  he  thus  makes  of  the  nervous  system 
from  day  to  day  he  always  uses  the  same  colored  chalk  to  indicate  the 
same  structure  at  different  levels. 

A  man  who  has  brought  much  renown  to  the  university  is  Weis- 
maun,  the  professor  of  zoology,  whose  writings  on  lieredity  and  Dar- 
winism have  attracted  so  much  attention.  In  a  recent  pamphlet, 
Uehrr  till'  Ifi/j>')lfiisf  eimr  Vmrlmng  von  Vcrletzunycn,  he  nuikcs  a 
strong  criticism  of  the  recorded  instances  of  the  inheritance  of  pecul- 
iarities of  structure  acquired  by  accident  or  disea.se.  His  collected  es- 
says have  been  issued  in  English  by  the  Clarendon  Press,  at  Oxford, 
and  form,  perhaps,  the  most  notable  contributions  to  the  theory  of  evo- 
lution which  have  been  made  during  the  past  decade. 

We  came  to  the  conclusion  that  Freiburg  had  n  most  progressive 
university,  and  certainly,  so  far  as  medicine,  pathology,  and  anatomy 
are  concerned,  the  post-graduate  stmlent  will  find  everything  that  he 
could  desire. 
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A  Text-looh  of  Obstetrics,  including  the  Pathology  and  Thera- 
peutics of  the  Puerperal  State.  Designed  for  Practitioners 
and  Students  of  Medicine.  By  F.  Wixckel,  Professor  of 
Gynreoolog}  and  Director  of  the  Royal  Hospital  for  Wom- 
en, etc.,  Munich.  Translated  from  the  First  German  Edi- 
tion, with  Permission  of  the  Author,  under  the  Supervision 
of  J.  GLrFTON  Edgar,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of 
Obstetrics  in  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of 
the  City  of  New  York.  One  Hundred  and  Ninety  Illustra 
tions.  Philadelphia:  P.  Blakiston,  Son,  &  Co.,  1890.  Pp. 
xxiii-17  to  927.     [Price,  $6.] 

No  one  is  better  known  for  painstaking  work  than  the  au- 
thor of  this  treatise,  which  is  rather  more  voluminous  than  the 
average  work  upon  obstetrics.  Perhaps  this  may  have  resulted, 
in  part  at  least,  from  the  extensive  opportunities  which  he  has 
had  for  observation.  Not  only  was  he  conversant  with  the  ex- 
perience of  his  father  and  grandfather  in  this  field,  but  he  also 
tells  us  that  since  1864  the  enormous  nijmber  of  17,200  ob- 
stetric cases  have  been  under  his  direction.  We  have  a  right 
to  expect  ripeness  of  opinion  after  such  an  experience.  A  note- 
worthy peculiarity  in  this,  as  well  as  in  all  other  works  on  ob- 
stetrics, as  a  rule,  is  the  painfully  minute  attention  which  is 
given  to  directions  concerning  the  care  of  the  pregnant  and 
parturient  woman.  Perhaps  it  is  a  pardonable  fault,  if  indeed 
it  is  a  fault,  to  exceed  in  giving  directions  to  an  embryo  ac- 
coucheur as  to  the  simplest  and  most  obvious  requirements,  but 
such  a  plan  allows  little  scope  for  the  quality  which  we  Ameri- 
cans know  as  common  sense,  which  ought  to  be  an  indispensable 
prerequisite  to  the  practice  of  obstetrics. 

With  the  arrangement  of  the  various  subjects  in  this  book 
no  fault  can  be  found.  It  is  progressive  and  judicious,  and 
suited  to  the  requirements  of  learners.  The  subject  of  extra- 
uterine pregnancy  is  unsatisfactorily  treated  of.  Every  one 
knows  Winckel's  preference  for  treating  this  condition  with 
hypodermic  injections  of  morphine,  which  seems,  to  us  at  least, 
a  haphazard  way  of  treating  a  most  serious  condition.  There 
is  no  apparent  change  in  his  views  of  the  pathology  of  this  con- 
dition, notwithstanding  the  wonderful  contributions  of  the  past 
few  years.  Tait's  name  is  not  mentioned  in  this  connection. 
This  is  bad  for  the  book  and  does  not  hurt  Mr.  Tait.  We  do 
not  know  what  the  author's  opinion  of  Mr.  Tait  personally  is, 
and  again  Mr.  Tait  may  not  be  right  in  his  rather  narrow  view 
of  the  pathology  of  this  subject,  but  no  one  who  is  writing  a 
book  or  a  chapter  on  extra-uterine  pregnancy  cau  afford  to 
ignore  Tait's  contributions  to  this  subject. 

The  author  is  generally  inclined  to  be  fair  and  generous  in 
his  treatment  of  Americans,  but  we  do  not  agree  to  his  state- 
ment that  "  clinical  observation  of  normal  and  abnormal  labors 
is  at  a  very  low  ebb  in  North  America,  with  the  exception  of 
New  York,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia."  If  this  were  strictly 
true  it  would  be  a  sad  commentary  on  the  obstetric  instruction 
which  many  hundreds  of  Americans  have  received  in  Germany 
and  elsewhere  in  Europe.  Again,  he  is  in  error  when  he  says 
that  the  disproof  of  the  statement  that  there  are  but  few  in- 
stances of  contracted  pelvis  in  the  United  States  is  seen  in  the 
great  number  of  urinary  fistuire  among  parous  women  here.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  urinary  fistula  resulting  from  parturition  is  a 
rare  accident  wit lj  us  nowadays.  It  would  hardly  be  rash  to 
nay  it  was  rarer  than  in  Germany,  and  Emmet  showed  long 
ago,  in  collating  his  enormous  experience  upon  this  subject,  that 
very  many  of  his  cases  were  imported  from  Europe.  Such 
cases  are  usually  sent  to  city  hospitals  for  operation,  and  perhaps 


the  great  diminution  in  their  number  during  recent  years  argues 
better  obstetrics  in  Europe  as  well  as  in  America.  Winckel 
thinks  the  statement  that  there  are  few  contracted  pelves  here 
is  unjustifiable  until  thousands  upon  thousands  of  pelvic  meas- 
urements have  been  made.  In  our  opinion,  a  short  cut  to  a 
conclusion  which  is  equally  valid  is  furnished  by  the  fact  that 
there  are  so  few  cases  of  lesion  which  results  from  contracted 
pelvis.  This  is  not  intended  as  any  disparagement  to  the  study 
of  the  anatomy  of  the  bony  pelvis,  which  has  no  doubt  been 
too  much  neglected  with  us.  The  subject  is  here  treated  of  by 
a  master  in  a  way  which  is  both  comprehensive  and  entirely  in- 
telligible. 

The  impression  which  one  gets  of  Winckel  the  teacher  and 
the  obstetrician  from  the  perusal  of  his  book  is  one  of  great  re- 
spect for  his  learning  and  for  his  conservatism.  His  idea  seems 
to  us  the  true  one,  that  pregnancy  and  parturition  are  simply 
lihysiological  processes,  which,  as  a  rule,  require  .slight  inter- 
ference, and  should  not  be  interfered  with  or  disturbed  for 
slight  causes.  As  to  the  work  of  the  translator,  it  has  been  ad- 
mirably done,  and  we  congratulate  him  on  so  faithfully  render- 
ing into  English  the  work  of  his  teacher,  from  whom  we  doubt 
not  he  derived  much  healthful  inspiration. 


T7ie  Surgery  of  the  Kidneys :  being  the  Harveian  Lectures, 
1889.     By  J.  Knowsley  Thornton,  M.  C,  Surgeon  to  the 
Samaritan  Free  Hospital,  etc.    Nineteen  Illustrations.    Lon- 
don :  Charles  Griffin  &  Company,  1890.     Pp.  vii-102. 
Me.  Thornton  has  very  happily  arranged  these  lectures  and 
has  included  most  of  what  is  at  present  known  regarding  the 
surgery  of  the  kidneys.     They  form  very  entertaining  as  well  as 
instructive  reading,  and  are  particularly  valuable  to  the  prac- 
titioner who  can  not  devote  much  time  to  this  subject. 


Food  in  Health  and  Disease.  By  1.  Burnet  Yeo,  M.  D., 
F.  R.  C.  P.,  Professor  of  Clinical  Therapeutics  in  King's  Col- 
lege, London,  etc.  Philadelphia :  Lea  Brothers  &  Co.,  1890. 
Pp.  x-58.3.     [Price,  $2.] 

The  author  has  aimed  to  make  this  work  one  of  practical 
utility  and  to  render  it  as  far  as  possible  representative  of  the 
subject  that  it  treats  of.  It  is  concise,  suggestive,  and  available 
for  emergencies  as  well  as  for  conditions  requiring  careful  study. 
Diet  in  gastric  disorders,  diabetes,  gout,  anasmia,  consumption, 
etc.,  receives  careful  attention  according  to  the  dictates  of  mod- 
ern research. 

,Vay'«  Diseases  of  Women,  being  a  Concise  and  Systematic  Ex- 
position of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Gyna;cology.     For 
the  Use  of  Students  and  Practitioners.     Second  Edition,  re- 
vised by  Leonard  S.  Rau,  M.  D.,  Attending  Gyuiccologist 
to  Harlem  Hospital,  Outdoor  Department,  New  York,  etc. 
With  Thirty-one  Illustrations  on  Wood.    1  hiladelphia  :  Lea 
Brothers  &  Co.,  1890.     Pp.  xii-25  to  373.     [Price,  $1.75.] 
TuAT  such  works  as  this  are  necessary  is  shown  by  the  call 
for  a  second  edition.     The  author  disavows  any  originality  in 
the  work,  and  states  plainly  that  it  is  only  a  compilation  from 
standard  authors.     As  a  quiz  book  or  a  book  of  reference  for 
one  who  is  too  much  occupied  to  consult  the  sources  from  which 
this  is  drawn,  it  will  play  a  useful  part. 

HOOKS   AND    PAMPHLETS  UKCEIVED. 

Mineral  Springs  and  Ilcaltli  Itesorts  of  California,  with  a  Complete 
C'liemical  Analysis  of  every  Important  Mineral  Water  in  the  World 
Illustrated.  A  Prize  Essay.  Annual  Prize  of  the  Medical  Society  of 
the  State  of  California,  awarded  April  20,  1889.  By  Winslow  An- 
ileraon,  M.  D.,  Assistant,  Chair  Medical  Chemistry  and  Matciia  Medica, 
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and  Teacher  of  Chemistry  in  the  Laboratories  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, in  the  Medical  and  Dental  Departments,  etc.  San  Francisco : 
The  Bancroft  Company,  1890.     Pp.  xxx-3  to  384.     [Price,  *l.aO.] 

Rheumatism  and  Gout.  By  F.  Leroy  Satterlee,  M.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  Pro- 
fe.ssorof  Chemistry,  Materia  Medica,  and  Therapeutics  in  the  New  York 
Colle£;e  of  Dentistry,  etc.  Detroit:  George  S.  Davis,  1890.  Pp.83. 
[The  Physician's  Leisure  Library.] 

Philosophy  in  Homteopathy.  Addressed  to  the  Medical  Profession 
and  to  the  Genera)  Reader.  By  Charles  S.  Macli,  M.  D.,  Professor  of 
Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics  in  the  Homoeopathic  Medical  College 
of  the  University  of  Michigan  at  Ann  Arbor.  Chicago:  Gross  &  Del- 
bridge,  1890.     Pp.  7  to  174. 

Lemons  sur  les  maladies  uu  larynx.  Faites  &  la  Faculte  de  medecine 
de  Bordeaux  (cours  Ubre).  Par  le  Dr.  E.  .T.  Moure,  Professeur  libre  de 
laryngologie,  otologic  et  rhinologie,  etc.  Recueillies  et  redigees  par  le 
Dr.  M.  Natier,  Ancien  chef  de  clinique  du  DocteurK.  J.  Moure,  et  revues 
par  I'auteur.  Avec  des  figures  en  noir  dans  le  teste.  Paris:  Octave 
Doin,  1890.     Pp.  iv-.599. 

Die  Protozoen  als  Krankheitserreger.  Von  Dr.  L.  Pfeitfer,  Geh. 
Med.  Rath  und  Vorstand  des  Grossh.  Sachs.  Impfinstituts  in  Weimar. 
Mit  34  Abbildunden  Im  Te!!t  und  I  Tafel.  Jena:  Gustav  Fischer,  1890. 
Pp.  iv-lUO. 

Die  Untersuchung  der  hinteren  Larynxwand.  Von  Dr.  Gustav  Kil- 
lian,  Privatdocent  fiir  Laryngologie  und  Rhiuologie  in  Freiburg  i.  Breis- 
gau.  Mit  40  Abbildungen  in  Teste.  Jena:  Gustav  Fischer,  1890. 
Pp.  77. 

Transactions  of  the  Southern  Surgical  and  Gynaecological  Associa- 
tion. Volume  II.  Second  Session,  held  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  November 
12,  13,  and  14,  1889. 

Transactions  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York,  for 
the  Year  1890. 

A  Digest  of  Current  Orders  and  Decisions,  with  Extracts  from  Army 
Regulations  relating  to  the  Medical  Corps  of  the  U.  .S.  Army.  Compiled 
under  Direction  of  the  Surgeon-General  by  Charles  R.  Greenleaf,  Major 
and  Surgeon,  U.  S.  A. 

International  Atlas  of  Rare  Skin  Diseases.  Editors  :  Malcolm  Mor- 
ris, London :  P.  G.  Uuna,  Hamburg  :  L.  A.  Duhring,  Philadtlpliia ;  H. 
Leloir,  Lille.  1  and  II.  Philadelphia:  .1.  B.  Lipplncott  Coni|iany, 
1889. 

The  Operative  Treatment  of  Hip  Disease.  By  De  Forrest  Willard, 
M.  D.      [Reprinted  from  the  Meilica)  AVi/'.i.] 

The  Treatment  of  Local  and  General  Peritoniiis.  By  \V.  E.  B. 
Davis,  M.  D.,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Report  of  the  Ladies'  Health  Protective  Associaliou  of  .New  York, 
1888  and  1889. 

Primary  Cancer  of  the  Gall-bladder  and  Bile-ducts.  By  J.  H.  Mus- 
ser,  M.  D.  [Reprinte<l  from  the  Transnrliomi  of  the  Aimoelation  of 
American  Pfiif.iiiian.i.] 

Case  of  Tubercular  Pericarditis  ;  Unusual  Amount  of  Effusion  ;  Ac- 
cidental Paracentesis  Pericardii.  Notes  of  tiie  Treatment  of  Peritonitis, 
By  J.  H.  Musscr,  M.  D. 

The  Prophylaxis  of  Tuberculosis.  By  Karl  von  Ruck,  li.  S.,  .M.  D. 
[Reprinted  from  the  Thrra/ieiilic  0a2clle.'\ 

A  Study  of  Metastatic  Carcinoma  of  the  Stomach.  Report  of  a 
Case  of  Primary  Carcinoma  of  the  Testicle ;  Secondary  Involvement  of 
the  Vena  Cava  Inferior  ;  Metastases  in  the  Lungs,  Stomach,  and  Falx 
Cerebri.  By  .lohn  S.  Ely,  M.  D.  [Reprinteil  from  the  Ameriran  Jniir- 
nal  of  III'-  Afiilical  Sfinti-r:<.  ] 

Chips  from  a  Surgeon's  Workshop.  Five  Consecutive  Cases  of 
Gunshot  Wounds  of  the  Abdominal  Viscera  treated  by  Abdominal  Sec- 
tion. Two  Deaths,  Three  Recoveries.  By  A.  C.  Bcrnays,  M.  D.,  St. 
Louis.     I  Reprinted  from  the  .":*.  Louix  Aftilirul  and  Siiri/ii-alJounial.] 

Aus  der  gynakologischcn  Abtheiliing  des  St.  Francis  Hospitals  in 
New  York.  Die  Laparotomicn  des  .lahres  1889,  Von  Dr.  George  M. 
Edebohls,  New  York.  [Aus  der  New  Yorker  Meiliirinixchcn  MonalK- 
Ki-hrifl.^ 

Sifilide  congenita  tardira.  Nota  clinica  <lcl  dott.  Umberto  Dieci. 
I  Estratto  dalla  Rwwrina  Ji  urimzr  mnlir?if.\ 

Nefrectomia  transperitoneal.  Porel  Dr.  Raimundo  Menoval.  (I'ub- 
licado  en  la  lirrinta  dr  Cienciax  Mediefu.] 


Ueber  das  mechanische  Latenzstadium  des  Gesammtmuskels.  Von 
Dr.  Med.  W.  Co^l.  [Separat-Abdruck  aus  den  Verhandtmuicn  tier 
phygioloffuchen  GeselUchaft  zu  Berlin.] 
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Coca  and  its  Therapentic  Applications. — M.  Angelo  Mariani's  mono- 
graph onthi:^  subject  has  already  been  mentioned  in  this  journal.  Dr. 
Henry  Schweig  speaks  of  the  author's  researches  as  having  extended 
over  a  period  of  more  than  twenty-tive  years,  not  only  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  laboratory  products,  but  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  plant  with  special  reference  to  the  higher  development  of 
its  active  principles. 

ANSWERS  TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

Xo.  3S6. — If  your  diploma  was  not  issued  by  a  college  situated  in 
the  State  of  New  York,  it  will  have  to  be  certified  to  before  you  can 
register  here. 

To  Contributors  and  Correspondents. —  The  alh-ntiou  of  aU  ic/io  purjimt 
farorini/  uji  tfifh  tVJittfiiuiictUuiiuf  i»  respcctfuUtf  called  to  the  fofhtr- 
ing: 

Authors  of  articles  intended  for  piiblication  under  the  liead  of  "  oiii/iiiat 
corUributions  "  are  respeclfu/li/  informed  that,  in  accepting  such  arti- 
cles, we  always  do  so  with  the  understanding  thai  the  folloicinq  condi- 
tions are  to  be  obserred :  (I)  when  a  inanuserijit  ix  sent  to  this  Jour- 
TUil,  a  similar  munujtcript  or  anif  abstract  tliereof  must  not  U  or 
have  been  sent  to  any  other  jieriodieal,  unlejis  we  are  specially  uoti/ietl 
of  the  fact  at  the  time  flie  article  is  sent  to  us  ;  (;?)  accepted  articles 
are  subject  to  the  customary  rules  of  editorial  rei'ision,  and  will  be 
puilished  as  promptly  as  our  other  engagements  will  admit  of — *■»- 
can  not  engage  to  publish  an  article  in  any  specijied  issue  ;  (J)  an  ■/ 
conditions  which  an  author  wishes  complied  with  must  be  distinctly 
stated  in  a  communication  accom/xmi/ing  the  manuscript,  and  no 
new  conditions  can  be  considered  after  the  mamiscrl/)t  has  been  fut 
into  the  type-setters'  hands,  ]Ve  are  often  constrained  to  decline 
articles  which,  although  they  may  be  creditable  to  their  authors,  ace 
not  suitable  for  publicatimi  in  this  Journal,  either  because  they  arc 
too  long,  or  are  loaded  with  tabular  matter  or  proline  histories  of 
cases,  or  deal  with  subjects  of  little  interest  to  the  medical  profession 
at  large.  We  can  not  enter  into  any  correspotidence  concerning  our 
reasons  for  declining  an  article. 

All  letters,  whether  intended  for  publication  or  not,  must  ivn/ain  the 
writer^s  name  and  addnjts,  not  necessarily  for  publication.  Xo  at- 
tention will  be  paid  to  anonymous  communications.  Hereafter,  cor- 
respondents  asking  for  information  that  we  are  capalde  of  gicing, 
and  that  can  properly  be  given  in  this  journal,  icill  be  atiswered  by 
number,  n  private  communication  being  previously  sent  to  each  cor- 
respondent informing  him  under  what  number  the  answer  to  his  ni>te 
is  to  be  looked  for.  All  communications  »!o/  intended  for  publication 
under  the  author's  name  are  treated  as  strictly  confidential.  HV  can 
not  give  advice  to  laymen  as  to  jtarfictdar  cases  or  recommefid  indi- 
vidual practilioncrs. 

Secretaries  of  medical  socitties  will  confer  a  favor  by  keeping  us  in- 
formed of  the  dates  of  their  societies'  regular  meetings.  Brief  notif- 
cations  of  matters  that  arc  crpccteel  to  come  up  at  particular  meet- 
ings will  be  inserted  irhen  they  are  received  in  time. 

\ewsj>opers  and  other  put/lietitions  remtaining  matter  which  the  jn-rson 
setuling  them  ilesircs  to  bring  to  our  notice  should  be  marketi.  Mem- 
bers of  the  profession  who  serut  us  information  of  matters  of  interest 
to  our  readers  will  be  cemsidered  as  doing  them  and  us  a  favor,  and, 
if  the  s/Mit  at  our  command  admits  of  it,  we  shall  take  pleasure  in 
inserting  the  substance  of  such  communications. 

All  communicatiims  intendtil  for  the  editor  should  be  addressetl  to  him 
in  care  of  the  publishers. 

All  communications  relating  to  the  business  of  the  journal  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  publishers. 
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THE   DOSAGE  AND   ADMINISTRATION 

OF  CREASOTE   IN   PHTPIISIS.* 

By   WILLIAM   H.    FLINT,    M.  D., 

ATTENDING  PHYSICIAN   AT   THE   PRESBYTERIAN  HOSPITAL. 

Medical  opinion  is  at  present  almost  unanimously  fa- 
vorable to  the  use  of  pure  beech-wood  creasote  in  phthisis, 
and  convincing  proofs  of  the  ctBcacy  of  this  remedy  have 
been  furnished  by  many  authors  on  both  sides  of  the  At- 
lantic. Among  the  most  valuable  contributions  of  our  own 
countrymen  to  the  earlier  demonstrative  literature  of  this 
subject,  the  papers  of  Dr.  Beverley  Robinson  deserve  par- 
ticular mention  and  are  widely  quoted.  Our  journals  are, 
moreover,  constantly  heralding  new  and  striking  successes 
attained  by  the  use  of  creasote,  so  that  it  no  longer  seems 
necessary  to  cite  cases  in  proof  of  the  value  of  this  medica- 
ment. 

In  view,  however,  of  the  divergent  opinions  expressed 
by  competent  observers  regarding  the  dosage  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  creasote,  the  writer  hopes  that  the  society 
will  consider  as  opportune  a  discussion  regarding  the  quan- 
tity of  the  drug  to  be  employed  and  the  best  methods  of 
its  exhibition. 

With  a  view  to  the  inauguration  of  such  a  discussion, 
the  writer  begs  to  present  the  recommendations  of  some  of 
the  authors  whose  articles  have  come  to  his  notice,  as  well 
as  the  results  of  his  own  observation  and  study. 

Bouchard  and  Girabert  [Gazette  hebdomadaire,  1877, 
pp.  486,  504,  522,  and  620),  to  whom  belongs  the  credit  of 
rescuing  the  creasote  treatment  of  phthisis  from  the  oblivion 
to  which  it  had  been  consigned  after  its  discovery  by  Reich- 
enbach,  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  suggest- 
ed six  or  seven  drops  as  the  average  daily  dose  of  creasote, 
but  recommended  that  this  quantity  be  increased  in  the 
event  of  its  being  easily  tolerated.  Their  favorite  formula 
was  the  following  : 

I^   Creasote Tilxxxj  ; 

Tincture  of  gentian Tillxxij ; 

Alcohol 3  X  ; 

Tokay  or  Malaga  witic ?  v. 

Dose,  from  3  j  to  ?  ss. 

Dr.  Beverley  Robinson  [Medical  Record,  Sept.  2,  1878, 
p.  223),  who  may  be  called  the  apostle  of  the  creasote  treat- 
ment in  this  country,  at  first  used  the  creasote  mixture  of 
the  U.  S.  I'harmacopa'ia  in  dessertspoonful  doses.  This 
mixture  is  composed  of  creasote  and  glacial  acetic  acid,  each, 
iilxvj ;  spirit  of  juniper,  fl  3  ss. ;  syrup,  fl  3  j ;  distilled  wa- 
ter, H  1  XV,  and  each  ounce  contains  one  minim  of  creasote. 

A  few  years  later  Dr.  Robinson  [N.  Y.  Medical  Journal, 
Xov.  14, 1886,  p.  535)  adopted  the  method  of  antiseptic  in- 
halations in  his  treatment  of  phthisis,  using,  by  preference, 
a  mixture  composed  of  equal  parts  of  creasote  and  of  alco- 
hol, or  of  creasote,  alcohol,  and  chloroform. 

In  the  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  Janu- 

*  Read  before  the  New  York  Clinical  Society,  May  23,  1890. 
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ary,  1889,  Dr.  Robinson  published  a  comprehensive  and  mas- 
terly article  on  the  whole  subject  of  the  use  of  creasote  in 
phthisis,  to  the  results  of  which  later  researches  have  cer- 
tainly added  but  little.  In  the  course  of  this  article  Dr. 
Robinson  again  described  his  method  of  usinc;  creasote  in- 
halations, recommending  the  inhaler  now  generallv  known 
by  his  name  and  several  solutions  well  adapted  for  use  in 
this  inhaler.  The  solutions  employed  by  Dr.  Robinson  are 
three  in  number,  and  their  composition  is  as  follows  : 

First,  one  recomipended  by  Dr.  Brunton  and  modified 
by  Dr.  Robinson  : 

IJ    Iodoform cjr.  xxiv  ; 

Creasote lUiv  ; 

Oil  of  eucalyptus mviij  ; 

Chloroform TTi,xlviij  ; 

Alcohol,  i 
Ether,      (  .' "  "  ' 
Second,  the  formula  of  Dr.  Coghill  [Brit.  Med.  Jour. 
1881,  vol.  i,  p.  84)  : 

5   Tr.  iodi  a;therealis,  I 
Acid,  carbolici,         j 

Creasot 3  j  ; 

Spts.  vin.  rect ad    3  j.     M. 

Third,  Dr.  Robinson's  own  prescription  : 

IJ   Creasote 3  j  ; 

Alcohol ad    3  ss.     M. 

The  inhaler  was  worn  by  Dr.  Robinson's  patients  at  first 
for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  every  three  hours,  and  from 
ten  to  twenty  drops  of  the  mixture  were  placed  upon  the 
sponge  at  least  three  times  in  twenty-four  hours. 

For  internal  administration  Dr.  Robinson  employed  the 
following  formula,  which  he  adapted  from  Jaccoud  and 
which  has,  I  think,  come  into  pretty  general  use  : 

IJ   Creasoti TUvj  ; 

Glycerini 3  j  ; 

Spts.  frumenti 3  ij. 

M.     Sig. :  As  directed. 

The  dose  of  this  preparation  generally  used  was  one  tea- 
spoonful,  and  this  was  given  every  three  hours,  diluted  with 
two  parts  of  water  to  prevent  irritation  of  the  throat  and 
stomach.  Dr.  Robinson  contended  that  creasote  should  be 
taken,  at  first  at  least,  in  small  or  moderate  doses,  continued 
a  long  time,  and  increased  very  gradually.  His  average 
daily  dose  was  from  three  to  six  minims,  and  this  quantity 
he  administered,  uninterruptedly,  for  manv  months. 

Dr.  Austin  Flint  (N.  V.  Medical  Journal,  Dec.  8,  1888, 
p.  617)  used  doses  of  three  or  four  drops  thrice  daily,  and 
inhalations  of  the  creasote,  chloroform,  and  alcohol  solution 
already  described,  at  first  for  a  few  minutes,  three  times  a 
day,  and  then  for  increasing  periods  even  up  to  four  or  eight 
hours  a  day. 

Professor  Sonunerbrodt,  of  Brcslau  (Therapeut.  Monats- 
hefte,  July,  1889;  N.  Y.  Medical  Journal,  Oct.  5,  1889, 
J).  373),  strongly  advocates  the  use  of  creasote  in  heroic 
doses,  acting  upon  the  assumption  that  enough  creasote  may 
be  given  to  so  charge  the  blood  with  the  remedy  as  to  an- 
tagonize the  development  of  tubercle  bacilli. 

Professor  Sommerbrodt  bases  his  method  upon  the  re- 
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searches  of  Dr.  P.  Guttman,  whose  experiments  showed 
that  tubercle  bacilli  could  hardly  be  cultivated  in  sterilized 
serum  containing  ^ ;,',,  „  volume  of  creasote,  and  that  the 
culture  could  not  be  carried  on  if  the  solution  were  a  little 
stronger  than  1  in  4,000. 

Professor  Sommerbrodt  has  tested  his  method  in  hun- 
dreds of  cases,  using  capsules  each  containing  one  ininini 
of  creasote.  He  usually  begins  the  treatment  with  three 
capsules  the  first  day,  and  adds  one  capsule  on  each  suc- 
ceeding day  until  the  eighteenth  day,  after  which  the  maxi- 
mum quantity,  from  twenty  to  tw^pty-five  minims  per  diem, 
is  administered  for  many  consecutive  months. 

Professor  Sommerbrodt  reports  most  gratifying  results 
from  this  method  and  states  that,  in  his  experience,  his  suc- 
cess in  any  given  case  was  in  direct  ratio  with  the  amount 
of  creasote  taken.  One  of  his  patients  took  nearly  nine 
ounces  of  creasote  and  thirty-five  ounces  of  Peruvian  balsam 
between  September  I,  1888,  and  June,  1889,  with  very  good 
results. 

Dr.  P.  Bogdanoviteh  [Meditzinskoe  Ohozreno'e ;  British 
Med.  Journal,  March  10,  1888,  p.  548)  published  the  re- 
sults of  his  experience  in  his  own  case  of  pulmonary  and 
laryngeal  phthisis.  For  two  years  he  took  doses  of  half  a 
grain,  four  or  five  times  daily,  without  effect.  He  then 
augmented  the  dose,  commencing  with  four  grains  daily 
and  increasing  the  quantity  within  two  months  io  forty-four 
grairnt  in  twenty-four  hours.  The  results  were  speedy 
amelioration,  as  regarded  the  cough  and  dyspnoea,  diminu- 
tion of  sputum,  and  disappearance  of  fever  and  laryngeal 
spasm.  The  bacilli  remained  just  as  numerous  as  at  the 
beginning  of  the  treatment.  Dr.  Bogdanoviteh  infers  from 
his  experience  that  five  grains  should  be  taken  four  times  a 
day  in  capsules,  after  food.  This  heroic  Russian  method 
may  do  well  in  the  iron-bound  realms  of  the  Czar,  but  would 
liardly  be  adapted  to  the  average  invalid's  stomach  in  these 
latitudes. 

Even  Dr.  Bogdanoviteh  experienced  epigastric  discom- 
fort after  taking  small  doses  on  an  empty  stomach.  This 
symptom  did  not  present  itself  when  even  twelve  grains 
were  taken  after  meals.  If,  however,  twelve  grains  were 
taken  at  a  single  dose,  or  twenty  grains  within  an  hour,  Dr. 
Bogdanoviteh  suffered  from  giddiness,  cardiac  palpitation, 
weak  pulse,  asthenia,  pallor,  and  anxiety.  All  of  these  toxic 
symptoms  disappeared  within  half  an  hour  or  an  hour,  and 
did  not  return.  The  condition  of  the  urine  was  not  re- 
ported. 

Dr.  Lanisniee  (  Union  midicale,  quoted  by  Brit.  Med. 
Jour.,  1888,  i,  p.  1360)  claimed  that  nausea  and  vomiting 
from  creasote  might  be  avoided  by  the  use  of  the  following 
formula : 

IJ   Creasote 5  centigrammes ; 

Balsam  of  Peru 1\  decigrammes  ; 

Xorway  pitch 7^  " 

Sig.  Make  one  capsule. 

Four  of  these  capsules  are  taken  with  the  meals,  morn- 
ing and  evening,  and  the  dose  gradually  increased  to  twelve 
daily. 

Dr.  Kosenbusch  (Przer/lad  Lekarski,  Feb.  4  and  11, 
1888,  and  Wim.  med.  Presse,  Jane  10,  1889;  see   Thera- 


peutic Gazette,  May  15,  1888,  p.  359,  and  London  Lancet, 
1888,  i,  p.' 643)  reported  good  results  from  pulmonary  in- 
jections of  creasote  in  phthisis.  He  injected  eight  minims 
of  a  three-per-cent.  solution  of  creasote  in  almond-oil  into 
each  of  two  spots  in  the  diseased  lung  at  intervals  of  two  or 
three  days.  The  points  selected  for  the  injections  were 
either  the  second  intercostal  space  or  the  supraspinous 
fossae.  Dr.  Rosenbusch  alleged  all  the  good  results  for  this 
method  obtained  by  other  modes  of  administering  creasote. 
The  only  unpleasant  symptom  following  the  injections  was 
pleuritic  pain,  when  the  injections  were  too  near  the  pleural 
surface.  No  hsemorrhages  occurred  after  the  injections,  but 
the  sputum  of  one  patient  who  had  already  suffered  from 
haemoptysis  was  slightly  colored  for  a  short  time. 

Other  observers  have  not  been  able  to  attain  the  good 
results  alleged  by  Dr.  Rosenbusch  for  intrapulmonary  in- 
jections of  creasote. 

Dr.  T.  Stachiewicz  {^Year-Book  of  Treatment,  1890,  p. 
34)  carefully  employed  Rosenbusch's  method  and  found 
that  cough  and  expectoration  notably  increased  after  each 
injection  of  creasote.  Dr.  Stachiewicz  concludes  that,  if 
cavities  have  formed,  creasote  injections  may  cause  rapid 
destruction  of  pulmonary  tissue  by  engendering  inflamma- 
tion. Dr.  Stachiewicz  also  believes  that  hivmoptysis  is 
likely  to  follow  intrapulmonary  injections. 

Dr.  Mackey  (Brit.  Med.  Jour.,  1888,  Xo.  ii,  p.  765) 
used  intrapulmonary  injections  of  a  three-per-cent.  solution 
of  creasote  in  olive-oil.  The  seventh  injection,  however, 
caused  haemoptysis  and  increased  the  inflammatory  symp- 
toms so  that  the  treatment  was  abandoned. 

Dr.  J.  Rosenthal  (Berlin,  klin.  Wochenschrift,  1888,  32, 
pp.  640,  666)  advocated  the  use  of  carbonic-acid  water  as 
a  menstruum  for  creasote.  This  suggestion  was  based  upon 
the  result  of  many  experiments  conducted  by  Dr.  Rosenthal 
regarding  the  effect  of  solutions  of  creasote  in  carbonated 
water  upon  cultures  of  thirty-two  varieties  of  micro-organ- 
isms. Rosenthal  found  that  the  growth  of  the  micro-organ- 
isms was  almost  or  quite  arrested  by  carbonic-acid  water  con- 
taining 1  part  in  2,000  of  creasote.  Other  experiments  made 
bv  Rosenthal  showed  that  creasote,  even  in  weak  solutions, 
will  not  only  hinder  the  growth  of  the  micro-organisms,  but 
will  actually  kill  the  latter.  Rosenthal's  experiments  also 
demonstrated  that  a  sufficient  cjuantity  of  creasoted  water 
can  be  given  hypodermically  to  a  rabbit  to  make  a  dilution 
of  one  to  four  thousand  in  its  blood  without  causing  appre- 
ciable morbid  symptoms.  Creasote  solutions  of  this  strength 
were  shown  by  Koch  to  greatly  retard  the  growth  of  tuber- 
cle bacilli  in  various  culture  media.  Thus,  by  inference. 
Dr.  Rosenthal  assumes,  as  did  Sommerbrodt,  that  a  suffi- 
ciently concentrated  solution  of  creasote  may  be  made  in 
the  blood  to  directly  antagonize  the  growth  of  the  bacilli 
tuberculosis. 

Rosenthal  recommended  that  the  carbonated  creasote- 
water  be  prepared  of  such  strength  that  each  litre  should 
contain  from  0"6  to  1"2  of  creasote  and  30  grammes  of 
cognac.  The  doses  of  this  solution  are  so  arranged  that  O'l 
of  creasote  is  taken  on  the  first  day,  and  the  remedy  gradu- 
ally increased  until  the  daily  dose  is  O'S. 

Von  Driver  {Berlin,  klin.  Wochenschrift,  1888,  No.  35; 
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see  New  York  Medical  Journal,  June  1,  1889,  p.  615) 
used  creasote  mixed  with  alcohol  and  sherry  wine,  accord- 
ing to  the  formula  of  Frantzel,  vfhich  is  as  follows  : 

5    Creasoti TTl  xv  ; 

Tr.  gent TTlvj ; 

Spts.  Tin.  rect fl  3  vj ; 

Vini  xerici q.  s.  ad  fl  ?  iv. 

Sis:.      3  ss.  t.  i.  d.,  with  water. 

Dr.  von  Driver  believed  in  the  heroic  method,  and  in- 
creased his  doses  as  rapidly  as  possible  until  the  maximum 
was  reached.  This  maximum  was  0-75  gramme  {i.e.,  \\\ 
grs.). 

Groh  (  Wien.  med.  Blatter,  ISTo.  27,  1889)  administered 
creasote  in  wafers  intimately  mixed  with  powdered  cacao. 

Dr.  James  E.  Xewcomb  {Medical  Record,  August  10, 
1889,  p.  145)  reported  favorably  concerning  the  effect  of 
creasote  in  his  service  at  the  Roosevelt  Out-patient  De- 
partment. He  administered  the  creasote  by  mouth  only, 
and  used  the  following  formula  : 
5  Creasoti,  | 
Tr.  capsici,  ) 

Mncilag.  acac 1  ss. ; 

Aqu* ad    5  iv. 

M.     Sig.  :    3  j,  well  diluted  with  water,  after  meals. 

Dr.  Ruetimeyer  {Brit.  Med.  -Jour.,  1889,  i,  p.  102)  uses 
■creasote  in  emulsion  with  olive-oil,  almond-oil,  or  cod-liver 
oil,  in  which  form  it  is  fairly  palatable  and  causes  hardly 
any  indigestion. 

Dr.  Dor  {Revue  de  med.,  February,  1890;  Am.  Jonr.  of 
the  Med.  Sci.,  May,  1890,  p.  521)  advocates  the  use  of  intra- 
tracheal injections  of  sterilized  olive-oil  containing  creasote 
in  the  proportion  of  one  part  of  creasote  to  twenty  of  oil, 
continued  for  many  months.  Dr.  Dor  injects  31  minims  of 
this  mixture,  containing  3'1  grains  of  creasote,  twice  daily, 
and  reports  that  he  never  observed  untoward  results — such 
as  haemoptysis,  fever,  or  pleuritic  pain — to  follow  the  injec- 
tions. After  the  injections  the  patients  are  made  to  assume 
positions  adapted  to  facilitate  the  gravitation  of  the  creasote 
to  the  diseased  part  of  the  lung.  The  fact  of  its  penetra- 
tion is  evidenced,  according  to  Dor,  by  the  production  of 
subcrepitant  r^les.  Dr.  Dor  maintains  that  the  digestive 
disturbances  often  resulting  from  the  internal  administration 
of  creasote  were  entirely  absent  in  his  cases. 

This  observer's  experiments  with  animals  showed  that 
the  oil  reached  the  alveoli  and  remained  there  for  fifteen 
days  in  some  cases  before  undergoing  complete  absorption. 

The  writer's  experience  with  creasote  in  phthisis  em- 
braces seventy-three  cases,  among  which  there  have  been 
examples  of  all  stages  of  the  disease. 

The  cases  were  divided  into  three  classes,  according  to 
the  methods  of  treatment  adopted — 

1.  Those  in  which  creasote  inhalations  were  alone  em- 
ployed. 

2.  Those  in  which  creasote  was  administered  both  by 
inhalation  and  by  the  stomach  or  the  rectum. 

3.  Those  in  which  the  drug  was  given  only  by  the 
stomach  or  the  rectum. 

This  subdivision  of  the  material  was  made  with  a  view 
to  ascertaining  which   mode  of  administration  yielded  the 


best  results,  or  whether  a  combination  of  both  modes  was 
most  advantageous. 

There  are  so  many  variables  in  a  clinical  problem  of 
this  sort  that  statistics  upon  a  large  scale  are,  of  course, 
necessarv  to  definitely  settle  the  question.  So  far,  how- 
ever, as  the  limited  experience  of  the  writer  goes,  it  tends 
to  show  that  neither  of  the  above-mentioned  methods  inva- 
riably furnishes  the  best  results.  The  inhalation  method 
was,  naturally,  most  successful  for  patients  whose  gastro- 
intestinal tracts  were  diseased,  while  the  other  methods  were 
more  satisfactory,  producing  more  immediate  and  even  phe- 
nomenal results,  in  cases  whose  digestive  organs  were  in  a 
fairly  healthy  condition. 

The  solution  used  for  inhalation  was  always  that  con- 
taining equal  parts  of  creasote,  alcohol,  and  chloroform. 
This  combination  was  very  acceptable  to  the  patients,  save 
in  a  few  cases  in  which  it  caused  nausea  and  gastric  distress 
whenever  employed.  The  inhalers  used  were  Dr.  Robin- 
son's and  that  of  the  Brompton  Hospital.  In  mild  cases 
the  inhalations  were  administered  for  fifteen  minutes,  every 
two  or  three  hours  ;  and  in  severe  ones,  every  hour  during 
the  dav-time  and  every  three  hours  at  night.  From  ten  to 
fifteen  drops  of  the  solution  were  placed  upon  the  sponge 
about  every  five  hours  during  the  day,  and  twice  during  the 
night.  The  writer  employed  several  preparations  for  the 
administration  of  creasote  by  the  mouth  and  the  rectum. 
At  first  he  relied  upon  the  solution  recommended  by  Jac- 
coud,  and  composed  of  creasote,  nivj ;  glycerin,  3  j ;  and 
whisky,  3  ij.  This  was  well  borne  by  strong  stomachs,  but 
presented  the  disadvantage  that  the  dose  could  not  be 
greatly  increased  without  the  exhibition  of  an  undesirably 
large  amount  of  glycerin  and  whisky.  The  former  of  these 
medicaments  in  large  quantities  perhaps  engendered  gastric 
distress  quite  as  much  as  the  creasote,  and  produced  too 
free  peristole  of  the  stomach.  The  use  of  whisky  in  the 
earlv  stages  seemed  contra-indicated  when  there  was  little 
need  of  stimulants,  and  also  exposed  patients  to  the  risk  of 
contracting  an  undue  fondness  for  alcohol,  which  might 
outlast  their  disease.  For  these  reasons  the  writer  early 
adopted  the  use  of  an  emulsion  composed  of  cod-liver  oil, 
40  parts,  and  mucilage  of  acacia,  60  parts — each  drachm  con- 
taining two  minims  of  creasote.  This  was  generally  better 
tolerated  than  the  glycerin  and  whisky,  particularly  when 
given  after  food.  In  suitable  cases  the  emulsion  was  given 
every  two  hours,  and  the  dose  increased  up  to  the  point  of 
toleration,  which,  in  the  majority  of  the  cases,  was  about 
ten  or  twelve  minims  per  diem. 

In  many  instances,  when  the  patients  could  be  persuaded 
to  temporarily  adopt  an  exclusively  milk  diet,  the  creasote 
emulsion  was  administered  in  the  milk,  being  thoroughly 
mixed  with  the  latter  by  means  of  energetic  shaking.  The 
succussion  may  be  well  performed  in  an  ordinary  bottle  or 
by  means  of  a  lemonade  shaker,  such  as  is  habitually  em- 
ployed by  bar-tenders  in  preparing  various  beverages.  The 
writer  succeeded  in  administering  more  creasote  in  this 
manner,  without  exciting  gastric  syniptoms,  than  by  any 
other  method,  and  can  heartily  recommend  it  for  cases  re- 
quiring large  doses  of  creasote,  frequently  repeated.  In  a 
few  cases  twenty-four  minims  of  creasote  were  daily  given 
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in  this  wav  for  several  consecutive  days  before  the  orrowinsr 
gastric  distress  necessitated  a  diminution  of  the  dose.  The 
figurative  thorn  upon  this  therapeutic  rose  is  the  bad  taste 
imparted  to  the  milk  by  the  creasote.  Some  patients  do 
not,  however,  object  to  the  flavor,  and  some  get  on  very 
-well  by  mixing  the  creasote  with  only  a  part  of  the  milk  to 
be  taken,  reserving  the  remainder  of  the  milk  for  the  final 
swallows.  In  this  way  the  after-taste  is  greatly  diminished, 
and  it  may  be  quite  removed  by  any  good  mouth-wash. 

Rectal  injections  of  milk  containing  the  creasote  emul- 
sion, and  which  the  writer  has  not  seen  referred  to  in  medical 
literature,  have  also  proved  very  valuable  in  his  experience. 
This  channel  for  the  introduction  of  creasote  may  be  ad- 
vantageously employed  when  the  stomach  or  the  palate  re- 
bels against  the  administration  of  the  remedy  ^er  os.  One 
or  two  drachms  of  the  emulsion,  containing,  respectively, 
tw'o  and  four  minims  of  creasote,  may  be  shaken  up  with 
four  ounces  of  milk,  and  such  an  enema  may  be  given  every 
five  or  six  hours.  When  the  rectum  becomes  intolerant  of 
this  treatment,  a  small  amount  of  laudanum  may  be  added 
to  the  enema  to  obtund  the  sensibility  of  the  bowel,  and  from 
two  to  four  drachms  of  whisky  may  be  added  where  stimu- 
lation is  indicated. 

Another  mode  of  administration  which  promises  much, 
but  which  awaits  development,  is  by  means  of  keratin-coated 
or  other  so-called  enteric  pills.  The  writer  has  been  thus 
far  disappointed  in  his  efforts  at  securing  pills  which  would 
not  dissolve  in  the  stomach.  The  solubility  in  the  gastric 
juice  of  those  keratin-coated  pills  which  he  has  employed 
was  proved  by  eructations  of  creasote  and  by  the  rapid  de- 
velopment of  gastric  irritability.  It  is,  however,  quite  rea- 
sonable to  suppose  that  the  pharmacist's  art  will  eventually 
provide  pills  or  capsules  which  will  resist  the  action  of  the 
gastric  juice  and  liberate  the  creasote  in  the  intestinal  canal, 
being  dissolved  by  the  pancreatic  juice  and  the  bile.  This 
part  of  the  digestive  tract  may  thus  be  made  to  absorb  the 
creasote  when  the  stomach  or  the  rectum  is  incapable  of  its 
appropriation. 

The  conclusions  reached  by  the  writer,  as  the  result  of 
his  reading  and  of  his  own  experience,  are: 

1.  That  intrapulmouary  and  intratracheal  injections  of 
creasote  are  of  doubtful  utility,  and  may  be  positively  in- 
jurious. 

2.  That,  for  administration  by  mouth  or  rectum,  solu- 
tions and  emulsions  of  creasote  are  preferable  in  most  cases 
to  capsules,  pills,  or  wafers. 

3.  That  milk  is  an  excellent  vehicle  for  the  administra- 
tion of  creasote  in  solution  or  in  emulsion. 

4.  That  each  method  of  administering  creasote  used  by 
the  writer — viz.,  by  inhalation,  by  mouth  or  rectum  alone, 
and  by  both  these  channels  simultaneously — is  useful,  and 
may  each  be  particularly  adapted  to  individual  cases.  In 
suitable  cases  the  most  rapid  progress  seems  to  be  made 
when  all  these  ports  of  entry  are  utilized. 

5.  That  the  best  results  for  each  individual  attend  the 
administration  of  the  maximum  quantity  of  creasote  which 
this  patient  will  bear. 

6.  That  the  average  patient  will  not  easily  tolerate  more 
t  hail  ten  or  fifteen  minims  of  creasote  ■per  diem  for  any  great 


length  of  time,  and  that  many  will  only  bear  two  or  three 
drops  per  diem  continuously  administered. 

1.  That  it  is  very  important  that  the  treatment  be  uni- 
form and  uninterrupted. 

8.  That,  consequently,  an  effort  should  always  be  made, 
if  intolerance  of  creasote  is  shown  by  any  one  mucous  sur- 
face, to  employ  some  other  channel  of  introduction,  in 
order  that  the  continuity  of  the  treatment  be  not  inter- 
rupted. 
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TENOKRHAPHY. 
By  ELLSWORTH  ELIOT,  Ju.,  M.  D., 

ASSISTANT   SURGEON   TO   THE  VANDERBILT  CLINIC    AND   THE 
NEW  YORK   HOSPITAL,   OUT-PATIENT  DEPARTMENT. 

Prodablv  among  minor  operations  few  have  received 
the  attention  that  has  been  given  to  tenorrhaphy.  As  a  re- 
sult of  this  attention,  one  would  naturally  infer  that  the 
diagnosis  and  treatment,  both  operative  and  subsequent, 
had  reached  such  a  degree  of  perfection  as  to  demand  no 
further  consideration. 

But  that  this  is  not  the  actual  truth  is  often  brought 
to  our  notice  by  patients  who  present  themselves  for  treat- 
ment of  complete  or  partial  loss  of  function  of  a  member, 
where  a  scveralweeks'-old  cicatrix  over  the  course  of  an  im- 
portant tendon  tells  too  clearly  the  history  of  its  previous 
division,  as  well  as  the  lack,  at  the  same  time,  of  a  correct 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  lesion  on  the  part  of  the 
practitioner.  But,  even  with  a  correct  diagnosis,  it  is  not 
at  all  infre(iueiit  to  meet  with  patients  who  have  sulnnitted 
to  operative  treatment  in  whom  the  return  of  the  function  of 
the  divided  tendon  can  be  said  to  have  only  partially  taken 
place.  Therefore  it  seems  hardly  superfluous,  even  at  the 
risk  of  repetition,  to  state  and  emphasize  such  principles  as 
should  guide  us  in  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  these 
cases — all  the  more  so,  in  fact,  since  frequently  the  ques- 
tion of  the  ability  of  the  patients  to  obtain  their  livelihood 
is  dependent  upon  the  surgeon's  skill  in  obtaining  a  good 
result. 

In  reaching  a  positive  diagnosis  in  cases  of  divided 
tendon  or  tendons  we  are  often  assisted  by  considering  the 
character  of  the  weapon  that  inflicted  the  injury.  From 
the  firm  and  tough  structure  of  these  organs  it  is  evident 
that  blunt  instruments  or  missiles,  which  produce  contused 
or  lacerated  wounds  of  the  soft  parts,  are  usually  incapable 
of  severing  a  tendon.  In  fact,  such  injuries  may  tear  awav 
the  softer  tissues  that  surround  a  tendon  without  injuring 
this  structure,  or,  what  is  perhaps  more  usual,  may  tear 
away  a  longitudinal  slip  from  the  teiidoii  itself  without  di- 
viding it. 

On  the  other  hand,  wounds  inflicted  by  glass  or  sharp 
cutting  instruments,  although  apparently  "superficial," 
should  always  lead  to  a  careful  examination  on  the  part  of 
the  surgeon.  l)eticient  movement  of  an  injured  member 
by  the  patient  himself  is  usually  a  valuable  indicator  of  loss 
of  function  of  that  member.  Under  certain  circumstances 
it  is  the  only  necessary  symptom  to  be  elicited.  But  it  is 
important  to  remember  that,  valuable  as  it  is,   it  is  still 
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capable  of  niisleadinif  one,  and  that  this  is  especially  the 
case  when  in  the  hand,  for  example,  considerable  swellini; 
prevents  the  patient  from  fully  flexing  bis  fingers.  Here, 
even  if  the  long  flexor  tendon  of  one  of  the  fingers  was 
divided,  the  patient  would  still  be  able  to  flex  that  finger 
by  means  of  the  sublimis  digitorum  until  the  large  amount 
of  general  swelling  checked  simultaneously  the  flexion  of 
all  the  flngers  and  before  the  long  flexor  tendons  of  those 
fingers,  not  the  seat  of  injury,  could  complete  their  action 
in  producing  full  flexion  of  the  third  phalanges  into  the 
palm  of  the  hand.  But,  although  this  swelling  prevents 
the  patient  from  fully  bending  his  normal  fingers,  yet  by 
the  examiner  this  obstacle  may  be  overcome,  with  perhaps 
some  pain  to  the  patient,  and  by  him  the  finger  may 
be  fully  flexed.  With  the  finger  once  in  this  position 
the  patient  experiences  no  difficulty  in  retaining  it  there, 
provided  his  long  flexor  tendon  is  uninjured.  If  this, 
however,  has  been  previously  divided,  the  finger,  after  be- 
ing forced  by  the  examiner  into  the  fully  flexed  position, 
returns  with  the  removal  of  the  examiner's  finger  into  the 
semi-flexed  position,  and  at  the  same  time  the  third  phalanx 
becomes  fully  extended  upon  the  second.  But,  when  more 
than  one  tendon  is  divided,  in  situations  where  a  consid- 
erable number  are  closely  aggregated  together,  the  exact 
diagnosis  becomes  more  difiicult,  and  usually  requires  an 
exploratory  incision. 

Before  resorting  to  this  step,  however,  we  may  try 
another  method  of  diagnosis,  especially  applicable  to  those 
cases  in  which  a  number  of  tendons  have  been  divided — 
namely,  that  of  electiicity.  By  means  of  this  agent,  either 
with  the  constant  or  faradaic  current,  one  pole  being  placed 
over  some  indifferent  part  of  the  body,  the  other  over  the 
known  point  of  entrance  of  the  nerve  to  the  muscle,  the 
usual  normal  reaction  will  ensue  on  the  passage  of  the  cur- 
rent through  the  muscle,  should  the  tendon  be  intact,  but 
would  naturally  be  absent  were  that  structure  divided.  But 
this  method  is  open  to  the  objection  that  a  battery  is  not 
always  at  hand,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  the  exact  relations 
of  the  so-called  "points  of  nerve  stimulation  "  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  body  vary  in  different  people,  and  can  therefore 
not  be  fully  relied  upon  in  making  an  accurate  diagnosis. 

We  come  now  to  the  consideration  of  the  most  im- 
portant point  of  the  subject — namely,  the  treatment  of  a 
divided  tendon.  Tenorrhaphy,  like  all  operations,  is  one  in 
which  the  strictest  antiseptic  precautions  should  be  ob- 
served. Billroth  says  that,  in  his  experience,  before  the 
days  of  antisepsis  it  was  an  operation  in  which  scptic;ciiiia 
was  not  an  infrequent  sequela.  Such  an  unfavorable  ter- 
mination to-day  could  only  be  the  result  of  gross  neglect 
of  antiseptic  rules. 

If  possible,  the  operation  should  be  done  with  cocaine, 
because  the  pain  after  the  primary  incision  is  very  slight, 
and  because  the  patient  himself  can  usually  be  of  assistance 
in  making  certain  movements  of  the  injured  part,  and 
thereby  enable  the  surgeon  to  detect  more  readily  the  ten- 
don for  which  he  is  searching.  Provided  but  one  tendon 
is  divided,  the  line  of  incision  should  be  directly  paiallcl 
to  the  line  of  the  tendon,  its  center  being  over  the  point 
of  its  division,  and  the  dissection  carried  to  such  a  point 


until  its  sheath  is  exposed.  If,  however,  several  tendons 
are  divided,  for  example,  by  a  transverse  wound  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  wrist,  an  incision  should  be  made  at 
right  angles  to  the  wound,  and  the  crucial  flaps  so  formed 
should  be  reflected  from  the  deep  fascia,  or,  in  other  situa- 
tions, from  that  fascia  or  structure  that  forms  the  sheath  of 
the  divided  tendons,  and  never  through  it,  for  this  sheath 
contains  a  large  number  of  the  vessels  that  nourish  the  ten- 
don, and  these  would  be  materially  damaged  by  any 
manipulation  resulting  in  the  separation  of  the  sheath  from 
its  contents.  Also,  this  same  structure  sometimes  serves 
the  double  purpose  of  sheath  and  pulley,  and  in  the  latter 
capacity  binds  the  tendon  firmly  in  place  and  gives  it  in- 
creased leverage  in  the  performance  of  its  function. 

Thus  the  aponeurotic  canal  which  contains  the  peronreus 
longus  behind  the  external  malleolus  not  only  binds  the 
tendon  firmly  to  the  bone,  but  also  helps  to  serve  as  a  pul- 
ley, for  here  the  tendon  changes  its  course  and  no  longer 
lies  in  the  same  vertical  line  with  the  fleshy  portion  of  the 
muscle.  Consequently,  wherever  possible,  remove  all  over- 
lying structures  as  far  as  the  sheath,  through  which  the  di- 
vided ends  of  one  or  more  tendons  are  easily  recognized. 
The  distal  end  of  the  tendon  is  but  very  slightly  retracted ; 
the  proximal  end,  from  its  being  connected  to  the  contract- 
ing portion  of  the  muscle,  may  have  retracted  a  distance  of 
one  to  even  four  or  five  inches,  the  average  being  one  to  two 
inches.  If  the  distance  exceeds  this,  it  will  be  impossible 
to  draw  the  divided  ends  together  without  opening  the 
sheath  of  the  tendon  ;  but  this  should  always  be  avoided,  if 
possible,  by  inserting  a  very  narrow-toothed  thumb-forceps 
within  the  sheath  at  the  point  of  division  of  the  tendon> 
and,  after  seizing  the  proximal  end,  gently  drawing  it  down 
to  the  site  of  suture,  where  it  should  be  temporarily  held 
by  a  ligature  until  the  distal  end  is  similarly  secured. 

Such  an  extensive  incision  is  also  of  advantage  in  mak- 
ing a  correct  diagnosis.  It  is  not  always  easy  without  this 
assistance,  in  places  where  tendons  are  numerous,  to  match 
their  divided  ends;  but  if  the  incision  is  sufficiently  ex- 
tended toward  the  origin  of  the  muscle  to  discover  the 
identity  of  the  proximal  stump,  that  of  the  distal  end  may 
readily  be  detected  by  traction,  thereby  discovering  the 
action  of  the  muscle  to  which  it  belongs,  and  consequently 
the  muscle  itself. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  state  the  great  importance  of 
a  correct  anatomical  knowledge  of  the  relation  of  groups  of 
tendons  to  one  another  and  to  the  surrounding  |)arts  in  en- 
abling one  to  carry  out  this  step  of  the  operation  satisfac- 
torily. 

It  now  remains  to  consider  the  different  substances  by 
which  the  tendons  which  have  thus  been  found  divided  and 
the  ends  of  which  have  been  approximated  may  be  held  in 
contact  until  complete  union  between  them  has  taken 
place.  Silk,  silk-worm  gut,  and  catgut  have  all  been  used 
for  this  purpose,  as  well  as  other  material.  The  first-men- 
tioned substance,  however,  although  known  to  have  become 
encapsulated  in  the  body,  is  open  to  the  objection  that  its 
subsequent  removal  from  the  parts  it  is  made  to  include 
takes  place  by  a  process  of  ulceration,  and  it  is  reasonable  to 
infer  that  this  cutting  through  a  portion  of  the  tendon  must 
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weaken  it,  although  the  divided  ends  may  in  the  mean  time 
have  become  healed. 

Silk-worm  gut,  some  observers  say,  has  the  durability  of 
silk  and  the  capacity  for  being  absorbed  that  catgut  pos- 
sesses ;  but  that  this  is  not  always  the  case  has  been  the  ex- 
perience of  the  writer,  who  has  removed  stitches  of  this 
material  from  an  abdominal  wall,  after  being  in  place  six 
weeks,  when  the  buried  portions  were  as  strong  as  at  the 
time  of  their  insertion.  Catgut,  from  its  undoubted  after- 
absorption,  leaves  no  breach,  and  therefore  does  not  ulti- 
mately weaken  the  tendou,  and  also,  in  virtue  of  this  same 
characteristic,  interferes  to  the  slightest  degree  with  the 
subsequent  healing  of  the  wound  by  primary  intention — a 
factor  upon  which  ultimate  success  is  greatly  dependent. 
Its  durability  also  is  sufficiently  lasting  for  it  to  accomplish 
its  intended  purpose,  and,  when  it  eventually  softens,  the 
divided  ends  of  a  tendon  are  bound  firmly  together  by  the 
process  of  union. 

With  the  incisions  all  ready  for  suture,  one  point  alone 
remains  to  be  mentioned.  As  has  already  been  said,  the 
ultimate  success  of  the  operation  depends  in  a  measure  on 
securing  primary  union.  In  order  to  render  this  more  cer- 
tain, the  catgut  sutures  between  the  tendons  may  be  cut 
sufficiently  long  to  protrude  between  the  edges  of  the  sutured 
wound.  In  this  way  they  serve  the  purpose  of  small  drains, 
which  carry  away  all  discharge  from  the  neighborhood  of 
the  sutured  tendons — a  region  where  tension  is  the  highest 
and,  consequently,  the  risk  of  suppuration  the  greatest.  By 
this  means  the  primary  dressing  may  be  undisturbed  for  at 
least  ten  days,  when,  on  its  removal,  all  traces  of  these  small 
drains  will  have  disappeared  and,  in  a  good  result,  primary 
union  will  have  taken  place. 

In  the  application  of  the  dressing  it  is  of  paramount 
importance  to  fix  the  limb  securely  in  such  a  position  that 
the  divided  tendons  will  be  relaxed  and  completely  at  rest. 
If  one  or  more  flexors  have  been  involved,  the  joint  or 
joints  over  which  the  tendons  play  should  be  superHexed, 
and  a  splint  should  hold  it  securely  in  this  position.  If  the 
extensors  have  been  involved,  the  limb  should  be  immobil- 
ized, superextended.  If  two  antagonistic  groups  of  mus- 
cles have  been  divided,  the  limb  should  be  immobilized  in 
that  position  which  represents  the  resultant  action  of  both 
groups  of  tendons. 

In  the  after-treatment  the  question  arises,  Uow  soon 
may  the  patient  begin  to  use  the  affected  member  ?  a  ques- 
tion upon  which  all  are  not  agreed.  In  its  consideration, 
however,  it  is  essential  to  remember  that,  in  the  expe- 
rience of  some,  tendons  which  have  been  sutured  have 
suddenly  and  without  apparent  cause  ruptured  at  the  point 
of  suture  and  retracted  after  an  interval  of  from  two  to 
five  weeks  from  the  operation.  That  this  accident  may  oc- 
cur should  tend  to  make  one  conservative  in  the  after- 
treatment  of  these  cases.  Too  early  motion  of  any  kind 
may  be  accompanied  by  this  complication.  Its  dolav,  on 
the  other  hand,  does  not  at  all  imply  loss  of  function  of  the 
member;  for  it  is  an  every-day  matter  to  immobilize  joints 
for  six  weeks,  or  even  longer,  for  fracture  or  disease,  with 
subsequent  full  return  of  function  in  the  part  so  treated. 
It  simply   means  an  inconvenience  to  the  patient,  which 


had,  however,  much  better  be  endured  than  the  patient  to 
be  troubled  during  the  remainder  of  his  life  by  a  weakness 
or  even  a  crippling  of  one  of  the  important  parts  of  the 
body. 

The  following  case  is  subjoined  to  illustrate  the  method 
of  treatment  under  discussion,  as  well  as  the  result  obtained 
thereby  : 

T.  R.,  nineteen  months  ago,  was  admitted  into  the  New 
York  Hospital,  suflering  from  an  incised  wound  just  above  the 
left  wrist,  the  result  of  an  explosion  of  a  glass  siphon  bottle. 
Examination  revealed  division  of  all  the  tendons  on  the  anterior 
aspect  of  the  wrist,  except  those  of  the  flexor  profundus  digi- 
tornm,  two  of  which,  however,  were  nicked  ;  the  ulnar  artery 
was  divided  ;  the  ulnar  and  median  nerves,  with  the  radial 
artery,  were  found  intact. 

Cocaine  was  injected,  and  an  incision  was  made  at  right  an- 
gles to  the  incised  wound,  from  its  center  upward,  two  inches 
toward  the  elbow  joint,  and  tlie  integument  and  superficial 
fascia  alone  reflected,  leaving  the  deep  fascia  exposed,  through 
which  the  glistening  tendons  could  be  seen.  Each  one  of  these 
was  in  turn  drawn  down  with  a  thumb-forceps  inserted  in  the 
sheath  of  the  tendon  to  that  point  at  which  this  structure  had 
previously  been  divided,  and  there  sutured  to  its  distal  portion 
with  catgut,  each  being  joined  by  one  central  and  two  lateral 
sutures,  drawn  sutBciently  tight  to  approximate,  but  not  to 
compress,  the  ends  of  the  tendon.  These  sutures  were  then  left 
hanging  from  the  radial  extremity  of  the  wound,  the  edges  of 
which  were  brought  together  by  interrupted  catgut  stitches. 
An  iodoform-bichloride  dressing  was  applied,  and  the  wrist  im- 
mobilized in  the  flexed  and  adducted  position.  No  reaction  fol- 
lowed the  operation.  The  dressing  was  removed  in  ten  days. 
There  was  primary  union  throughout.  On  the  fourteenth  day 
slight  passive  motion  was  performed.  On  the  twenty-first  day 
active  motion  was  allowed,  and  up  to  the  present  day  the  func- 
tions of  wrist  and  fingers  equal  those  of  the  uninjured  side. 


OBSERVATIOXS   ON  EHEUMATISM, 

ESPECIALLY    AS    INVOLVING    THE    TONSILS.* 

By  WILLIAM   HENRY  THAYER,   M.  D. 

Within  a  very  few  years  different  observers  have  noted 
the  occurrence  of  rheumatic  inflammation  in  tissues  and  or- 
gans not  previously  recognized  as  liable  to  its  invasion. 

If  we  examine  all  the  authorities  earlier  than  1850,  we 
shall  find  that  acute  rheumatism  is  supposed  to  aft'ect  only 
the  fibrous  tissues  about  the  articulations,  the  voluntary  mus- 
cles, and  the  heart,  especially  its  lining  and  investing  mem- 
branes. 

A  little  later,  some  few  have  recognized  its  implication 
of  the  lungs  as  a  rheumatic  bronchitis  or  pneumonia,  its 
character  being  revealed  by  being  preceded  or  followed  by 
articular  rheumatism,  and  yielding  to  remedies  suitable  to 
that  disea.se.  Thus  Fuller  (1852)  says  that  during  his  ser- 
vice in  St.  George's  Hospital  some  pulmonary  inflammation 
(bronchitis,  pneumonia,  or  pleurisy)  was  observed  in  one  in 
every  eighteen  cases  of  acute  rheumatism,  uncomplicated 
with  recent  cardiac  mischief.  Trousseau  in  his  Clinical 
Medicine  says:  "There  is  rheumatic  pneumonia,"  and  no- 
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where  alludes  to  inflammation  of  tbe  tonsils.  He  says,  how- 
ever (vol.  i,  p.  331):  "There  is  another  kind  of  painful 
sore  throat — the  rheumatic  sore  throat,"  which  he  describes 
as  general  redness  of  the  pharynx  with  (Edematous  uvula, 
disappearing  entirely  in  a  day  or  two,  with  metastasis  to  the 
articulations.  Flint  (1879)  says:  "Bronchitis,  pleurisy, and 
pneumonia  are  rarely  associated  with  rheumatism."  In  his 
Diseases  of  the  Pharynx  he  makes  no  allusion  to  any  rheu- 
matic inflammation.  Garrod  (1880)  describes  rheumatic 
inflammation  of  the  heart,  pleura,  and  peritonaeum,  but  not 
of  the  throat.  Watson  (1840)  and  Bennett  (1860)  make 
no  mention  of  any  pulmonary  complication  of  rheumatism. 
The  relation  of  amygdalitis  to  rheumatism  in  any  case 
has  never  been  noticed  until  within  a  very  recent  period  ; 
no  text-book  on  practice  twenty  years  old  has  any  mention 
of  it.  Senator,  in  von  Ziemssen's  Cyclopaedia  (1877),  says: 
"  Inflammation  of  various  mucous  surfaces  is  by  no  means 
unusual.  Foremost  among  these  is  bronchitis,  then  pharyn- 
gitis, noticed  by  Lebert  and  Meyer."  Rheumatic  inflam- 
mation of  the  tonsils,  such  as  I  shall  presently  describe 
as  occurring  in  a  number  of  cases  under  my  observation 
in  the  winter  of  1888-'89,  is  either  a  new  manifestation 
or — which  is  hard  to  believe — has  entirely  escaped  notice 
hitherto.  The  only  experience  that  has  been  published 
is  that  of  Dr.  C.  W.  Haig-Brown,  who,  in  the  British 
Medical  Journal  for  September  14,  1889,  has  a  valuable 
paper  entitled  Follicular  Tonsillitis  and  its  Relations  to 
Rheumatism,  in  which  he  relates  the  freijuency  of  amy2;da- 
litis  and  of  rheumatism  in  a  public  institution,  due,  as  he 
thought,  to  sewer  exhalations.  Improvement  of  the  sewer- 
age reduced  the  cases  of  amygdalitis  from  twenty-one  per 
cent,  of  all  the  sick  to  five  per  cent.,  and  rheumatism  from 
four  to  one  per  cent.  He  gives  a  considerable  experience  of 
the  sequence  of  one  disease  to  the  other,  or  their  concur- 
rence. He  says:  "Having  so  far  established  a  causative  and 
clinical  relationship  between  rheumatism  and  amygdalitis, 
we  are  led  to  one  of  certain  conclusions  :  That  rheumatism 
is  a  general  disease,  which  as  frequently  finds  expression  in 
the  throat  as  in  the  fibrous  and  serous  membranes  ;  or  that 
the  inflamed  tonsil  is  the  receptacle  for  the  rheumatic  poi- 
son, and  the  medium  fi)r  its  conduction  to  the  general  cir- 
culation ;  or,  finally,  that  specific  germs  find  their  way  into 
the  body  under  circumstances  favorable  to  their  entry,  and 
then  evidence  their  presence  in  inflammation  of  the  tonsils 
and  the  fibrous  and  tibro-serous  membranes." 

Garrod  says  (1880) :  "  Tbe  pathology  of  articular  rheu- 
matism must  be  allowed  to  be  in  a  very  unsettled  state,  and 
further  observations  and  experiments  are  required  before  wc 
can  arrive  at  any  satisfactory  conclusion  with  regard  to  it. 
.  .  .  The  name  implies  that  the  disease  has  been  considered 
to  be  dependent  ujjon  some  altered  condition  of  the  blood." 
This  altered  condition  was  believed  to  be  the  presence  of 
lactic  acid  in  the  blood,  the  result  of  imperfect  digestion — 
a  belief  that  originated  with  Prout.  "  But,"  says  Garrod, 
"  no  abnormal  principle  has  yet  been  found  in  the  blood  ; 
lactic  acid  has  been  assumed  to  exist  in  it,  but  no  proof  has 
been  given  of  its  presence." 

The  adoption  of  Front's  view  led  to  the  treatment  with 
alkalies,  which  was  eminently  successful  and  considerably 


shortened  the  attacks  ;  and  it  is  noticeable  that  under  this 
treatment  the  urine  after  a  few  days  became  alkaline,  and 
simultaneously  with  this  change  in  the  urine  convalescence 
began.  Acidity  somewhere  is  apparently  an  element  in  the 
pathology  of  rheumatism,  although  no  acid  is  found  in  the 
blood. 

And,  says  Fuller  (1852)  :  "When  the  rheumatic  poison 
is  present  in  the  system,  any  disturbing  circumstance,  even  " 
of  temporary  duration,  such  as  over-fatigue,  anxiety,  grief, 
or  anger,  by  rendering  the  system  more  susceptible  of  its 
influence,  may  prove  the  accidental  or  exciting  cause  of  the 
disease;  and  exposure  to  cold  or  to  atmospheric  vicissitudes 
is  almost  certain  to  induce  an  attack.  .  .  .  Thus  it  appears 
that  cold  and  other  external  agencies  are  only  predisposing 
or  exciting  causes  of  rheumatism,  and  that  the  primary, 
proximate,  or  essential  cause  of  the  disease  is  the  presence 
of  a  morbid  matter  in  the  blood,  generated  in  the  system  as 
the  product  of  a  peculiar  malassimilation — of  vicious  meta. 
phoric  action."  But  what  this  morbid  product  is,  is  thus 
far  only  matter  of  conjecture  ;  neither  chemist  nor  micros- 
copist  has  been  able  to  discover  it. 

In  the  winter  of  1888-89  I  saw  six  cases  of  rheumatic 
amygdalitis,  some  of  which  are  offered  in  detail : 

Case  I. — Wilber  T.,  aged  twelve,  previously  well,  bad  an 
attack  of  follicular  amygdalitis  in  December,  1888,  and  on  Janu- 
ary 14,  1889.  On  the  24th  of  January  a  third  attack,  with  sub- 
acute rheumatism,  which  lasted  only  four  days. 

Fehruary  10th. — Cough,  without  physical  signs.  Pain  and 
tenderness  in  right  groin  and  along  right  iliacus  internus  mus- 
cle, and  in  front  of  left  ear;  and  on  the  12th  in  the  left  ankle. 
Temperature,  100  5°  F. ;  pulse,  102.  The  dry  cough  continued 
till  February  17th,  the  pains  having  nearly  abated,  but  on  the 
22d  there  was  still  some  stiffness  of  left  wrist. 

He  was  then  out  and  going  to  school  until  May  23d,  when 
he  had  an  acute  amygdalitis,  the  tonsils  being  so  much  swollen 
as  nearly  to  close  the  isthmus  faucium,  with  fever.  He  got  an 
active  cathartic,  and  the  next  day  the  tonsils  were  nearly  nor- 
mal and  fever  gone.  He  continued  well  after  this  until  Febru- 
ai7  3,  1890,  when  he  had  an  acute  inflammation  of  the  tonsils, 
with  rheumatism,  from  all  of  which  he  recovered  in  six  days. 

Fehruary  16,  1890. — In  bed  with  subacute  rheumatism  in 
toes,  ankles,  and  right  hip,  which  disappeared  in  two  days. 

March  12th. — Subacute  rheumatism  since  9th,  now  chiefly 
in  left  wrist.  Slight  icterus.  Was  given  dilute  nitrohydro- 
chloric  acid  and  strychnine. 

nth. — Some  pain  in  cardiac  region.  Pulse  60,  somewhat 
unequal,  with  a  slight  thrill  in  radial  artery. 

April  12th. — No  pain  and  no  thrill  in  pulse  since  March 
10th.     Out  daily  and  feels  well. 

Was  treated  with  salicylate  of  sodium  during  the  several 
attacks,  followed  by  tincture  of>  chloride  of  iron  and  dilute 
phosphoric  acid  after  convalescence.  But  the  latest  attack  was 
treated  by  nitrohydrochloric  acid  and  strychnine,  in  addition  to 
the  salicylate. 

Thus  in  five  consecutive  months  he  had  five  attacks,  and, 
after  nine  months'  freedom  from  illness,  three  more  attacks, 
in  the  course  of  two  months,  of  amygdalitis  or  rheumatism, 
or  both  combined.  In  the  intervals  he  was  out  and  gen- 
erally at  school.  Since  the  latest  attack  in  March  he  has 
been  well;  has  been  on  a  plainer  diet  than  usual,  with  care 
to  avoid  anything  likely  to  produce  indigestion. 
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Case  II. — A.  TV.  A.,  commercial  traveler,  aged  forty,  mar- 
ried. Has  had  an  attack  of  alcoholism  about  every  two  years; 
one  in  October  and  November,  1888,  for  which  he  had  been 
under  treatment.  Then  went  to  Indiana,  whence  he  returned 
December  -tth  with  acute  rheumatism  of  arms  and  neck,  amyg- 
dalitis and  gonorrhoea,  dating  from  December  1st. 

December  5th. — In  bed.  Pulse,  84.  Tongue  thickly  coated. 
Redness  and  swelling  of  tonsils  and  pharynx,  without  exuda- 
tion. Deglutition  painful.  Neck  and  shoulders  painful  and  im- 
movable. 

7th. — Right  knee  invaded  ;  neck  same.  Tonsils  pale  and  less 
swollen. 

In  a  day  or  two  began  to  have  headache,  at  first  every  other 
afternoon,  with  fever  and  delirium.  The  pain  was  in  the  right 
frontal  region.  By  January  1,  1889,  it  continued  daily,  and 
there  was  spasm  of  the  left  arm  and  leg  when  he  attempted  to 
rise.  The  fever  recurred  every  afternoon,  and  the  pain  was 
then  most  severe.  His  morning  temperature  was  normal.  His 
knee  continued  inflamed,  but  there  was  no  rheumatism  else- 
where. The  record  of  January  23d  is:  "  10  a.  m.,  daily  head- 
ache, generally  in  the  afternoon,  with  much  fever,  followed  by 
sweating.  Spasm  of  left  side  once  every  day  when  attempt- 
ing to  sit  up,  but  less  severe  than  it  has  been.  Temperature, 
98-4:°." 

There  was  gradual  improvement  from  this  time  until  Febru- 
ary iBt,  when,  after  the  excitment  attending  an  interview  about 
business,  he  had  headache  and  delirium  all  day,  and  in  the 
evening  was  violent  and  noisy,  until  quieted  by  a  hypodermic 
injection  of  morpliine  and  atropine.  Next  morning  his  pulse 
was  08;  temperature,  98°.  The  sulphate  of  quinine,  which  he 
had  taken  since  January  23d,  was  increased  January  30th  to 
twenty  grains  every  morning,  and  ten  grains,  if  fever,  every 
evening.  lie  had  no  fever  or  headache  after  February  2d,  and 
steadily  gained  strength  and  flesh.  His  lame  knee  was  the  only 
remnant  of  rheumatistu,  which  was  gradually  relieved  under  the 
application  of  compound  tincture  of  iodine.  The  quinine  was 
steadily  reduced,  so  that  on  the  8th  of  February  he  was  taking 
six  grains  a  day.  On  the  9th  he  was  dressed,  and  began  to  go 
to  business  March  Gth.  The  gonorrh(ea  never  received  atten- 
tion and  disappeared  in  a  few  days. 

The  treatment  was  first  with  salicylate  of  sodium,  for  which 
acetate  of  potash  was  substituted  December  9th,  and  sulphate 
of  morphine  and  atropine  given  at  night.  Quinine  was  begun 
December  24th — six  grains  daily. 

January  1st. — Iodide  of  potassium  was  given  in  place  of  the 
acetate,  and  continued  till  January  23d,  when  it  was  omitted, 
and  quinine  increased  to  eighteen  grains  daily,  and  bromide  of 
potassium  was  given  with  every  dose. 

30th. — The  quinine  was  increased  to  thirty  grains  a  day,  but 
reduced  after  February  2d  on  the  disappearance  of  the  fever. 

Case  III. — F.  B.,  a  girl,  seventeen  years  old,  who,  March 
23,  1889,  had  an  acute  catarrh,  witli  cough. 
March  27th. — Follicular  amygdalitis. 

April  5th. — Oough  nearly  gone.  Large  swelling,  with  ten- 
derness of  left  submaxillary  gland,  which  subsided  in  a  few 
days. 

23d. — Amygdalitis.  Rheumatism  in  shoulders  and  insteps. 
Got  salicylate  of  sodium. 

SSlh. — Rheumatism  has  gone  from  joint  to  joint,  with  little 
swelling.    Now  in  left  wrist  only.   It  soon  entirely  disappeared. 
Case  IV.— Miss  E.  B.,  aged  thirty. 

Fehruary  13,  1889.  —  Painful  deglutition  last  two  days. 
Moderate  follicular  amygdalitis. 

Ij^tli. — Pain  in  left  arm  and  in  one  spot  in  abdomen. 
Sfith. — Catarrhal  laryngitis  for  two  days;  still  has  pain  in 
Beck,  left  chest,  and  leg. 


March  1st. — Cough  less.  Pain  in  neck  and  right  side  of 
head. 

4th. — Hoarseness  and  cough  much  less.  Never  any  expecto- 
ration. Pulse,  66  ;  small.  No  impulse  of  heart  felt.  Rhythm 
normal,  except  that  the  first  sound  is  duplicated.  Pain  at  times 
under  right  knee  ;  none  elsewhere. 

6th. — Pain  in  both  ankles  and  right  elbow.  Got  out  about 
March  12th,  and  lameness  of  joints  gradually  disappeared. 

Case  V.  June  5,  18S9. — Grace  W.,  aged  sixteen.  In  bed 
with  acute  articular  rheun)atism,  involving  now  left  knee  and 
ankle  and  lumbar  region.  Has  had  this  for  several  days,  follow- 
ing quinsy  with  purulent  discharge.  Reports  that  she  had 
quinsy  in  1886  and  1888,  the  second  attack  being  followed  by 
articular  rheumatism,  continuing  nine  weeks. 

5th. — Right  hand  swollen  and  very  painful ;  no  rheumatism 
elsewhere,  except  at  times  pain  in  the  left  chest,  with  dyspncea. 
Pulse  regular.     Impulse  of  heart  normal. 

7th.  —  After  visit  on  5th,  the   left  hand  became  inflamed. 
Yesterday  both  hands  were  well.    Last  night  and  now,  some 
pain  in  chest,  due  to  indigestion.  Relieved  by  a  mustard  emetic, 
and  had  no  return  of  rheumatism. 
Case  VI. — Mrs.  C,  aged  thirty. 

February  3,  1SS9. — Follicular  amygdalitis,  with  subacute 
rheumatism. 

Case  VII  is  of  especial  interest,  as  an  instance  of  rheuma- 
tism involving  a  derangement  of  the  lymphatics.  E.  K.,  a  gener- 
ally healthy  boy,  twelve  years  of  age,  began  late  in  November, 
1889,  to  have  occasional  pain  in  the  left  side  of  the  abdomen, 
over  a  limited  region,  without  fever  or  other  symptom.  Then 
headache  for  several  days.  But  by  December  4th  his  pains 
were  gone  and  he  went  to  school. 

December  12th. — Pain  in  the  right  side  of  abdomen  between 
the  crest  of  the  ilium  and  the  ribs  when  he  moves,  and  some- 
what aggravated  by  pressure.  None  on  the  left  side,  none  in 
head,  some  pain  in  left  tonsil.     Is  generally  well. 

16th. — Slight  pain  on  both  sides  of  abdomen.  The  left  sub- 
maxillary lymphatic  gland  has  been  swollen  and  tender  for  the 
last  two  days. 

He  had  slight  fever  December  21st  and  22d.  Temperature, 
100-8°.  From  that  time  through  January  ho  had  daily  moder- 
ate headache  from  rising  until  noon,  and  every  day  slight  pain 
in  abdomen,  but  he  was  not  far  from  well  in  general,  did  not 
lose  flesh,  and  went  to  school  daily. 

January  25th. — Pulse,  84,  regular.  Temperature,  98"8°. 
Slight  pain  on  both  sides  of  abdomen  and  lower  right  chest, 
without  tenderness.  Bowels  moving  daily.  Swelling  of  lym- 
phatic submaxillary  gland  nearly  gone.  From  this  time  he  was 
taken  out  of  school,  but  was  out  of  doors  daily.  He  continued 
to  have  slight  pains  a  part  of  everyday — sometimes  on  one  side, 
sometimes  on  the  other  of  abdomen  and  chest;  but  by  the 
middle  of  March  they  were  much  less  frequent.  Ho  had  a  good 
appetite  and  slept  well. 

March  2Ut. — Yesterday  began  to  have  some  soro  throat,  but 
so  slight  that  he  did  not  speak  of  it.  Was  feverish  and  restless 
all  night.  This  morning  great  swelling  of  the  left  (salivary) 
submaxillary  and  sublingual  glands  and  surrounding  tissues 
above  and  below  lower  jaw,  so  that  he  can  only  separate  jaws 
half  an  inch.  Face  flushed.  Swallowing  painful.  Pulse,  120. 
5  P.  M. — Opened  mouth  witli  difliculty  widely  enough  to 
show  swelling  of  entire  soft  ])alate  and  tongno  ;  not  very  red. 

22d. — Raises  some  mucus,  streaked  with  blood.  Pulse,  114, 
less  full. 

5  P.  .v.— Pulse,  100.  Temperature  in  axilla,  100-8°.  Some 
headache. 

Ilo  improved  rapidly,  but  on  March  :iOth  was  still  some- 
what restricted  in  opening  his  mouth,  bv  the  relics  of  the  cellu- 
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litis  around  the  muscles  of  tiie  jaw.  He  liad  no  abdominal  pain 
during  this  attack,  and  has  had  non  eanywhere  since  his  recov- 
ery, eight  weeks  before  the  date  of  the  present  report.  About 
the  first  of  May  he  had  an  indigestion,  entirely  relieved  by  a 
mustard  emetic. 

Seen  May  7th.  Feels  rery  well.  Left  lymphatic  submaxil- 
lary gland  still  visible  and  palpable,  but  not  tender. 

His  treatment  was  first  with  a  cathartic,  then  salolfor  a  fort- 
night. Then  iron,  quinine,  and  phosphoric  acid.  The  attack 
of  cellulitis  was  treated  with  a  cathartic  dose  of  calomel,  aconite 
duriog  the  continuance  of  the  fever,  with  a  mouth-wash  of  car- 
bolic-acid solution,  and  soap  liniment  and  aconite  liniment  to 
the  cheek,  with  whisky  after  the  first  day.  And  when  conva- 
lescence was  fairly  established  he  was  put  upon  dilute  nitro- 
hydrochloric  acid  after  meals,  which  was  continued  four 
weeks. 

May  23d. — Two  months  from  the  attack  of  cellulitis.  Dur- 
ing this  interval  he  has  been  entirely  free  from  pain  or  other 
symptom,  except  the  attack  of  indigestion  mentioned  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  month.  To-day  there  is  slight  swelling  and  ten- 
derness of  the  left  parotid  gland,  with  .some  pain  in  chewing. 
Throat  normal.  No  pain  in  swallowing.  Tongue  clean.  No 
fever. 

Directed  decolorized  tincture  of  iodine  to  the  surface  three 
times  a  day,  and  an  aloetic  laxative. 

.S5<£.— Swelling  less;  hardly  any  tenderness.  No  pain  in 
chewing.  Reports  slight  pain  on  right  side  in  swallowing. 
Tonsils  nearly  normal  size.  Tongue  clean.  Temperature, 
98'8°.  Pulse  has  a  slight  thrill ;  impulse  of  heart  strong,  regu- 
lar.    Feels  well.     Goes  out. 

Solution  of  carbolic  acid  and  glycerin  for  gargle. 

S5th. — No  pain  in  swallowing.  Parotid  swelling  has  nearly 
disappeared,  but  there  is  a  slight  swelling  and  tenderness  of  in- 
teguments around  zygomatic  arch. 

Resume  dilute  nitrohydrochloric  acid. 

There  has  been  through  this  case  evidence  of  the  endo-. 
cardiura  sharing  in  the  rheumatic  affection,  indicated  by  a 
somewhat  rasping  systolic  sound  and  a  thrill  in  the  radial 
pulse  at  the  time  of  the  acute  attacks.  He  had  never  pre- 
viously to  this  illness  had  any  cardiac  aflfection. 

Some  of  the  cases  just  related  may  be  a  desirable  contri- 
bution to  the  study  of  the  physiology  of  the  tonsils  which  has 
enlisted  the  attention  of  various  physicians  within  the  last 
few  years.  Without  venturing  to  express  any  opinion  upon 
the  subject,  I  oflEer  them  as  possibly  available  items  of  evi- 
dence when  the  physiological  inquiry  is  in  progress.  It 
was  begun,  I  believe,  by  Dr.  R.  Kingston  Fox,  and  has  been 
pursued  by  Dr.  S.  Spicer  and  several  others,  but  never 
experitnentaliy.  Dr.  Fox  says  of  the  functions  of  the  ton- 
sils in  health  {Lancet,  1888)  :  "These  organs  con.sist  of  a 
mass  of  closed  sacs  or  nodules,  identical  in  structure  with 
those  of  the  solitary  and  Peyer's  glands,  and,  indeed,  of  the 
ordinary  lymphatic  glands  of  the  body.  Some  small  mu- 
cous glands  open  into  the  crypts  on  the  surface,  but  these 
are  quite  insignificant.  .  .  .  Their  functions  must  be  of  the 
absorbent  kind.  ...  In  health,  food  matter,  perhaps  a  fer- 
ment, would  be  absorbed  from  the  saliva,  and  stimulate  the 
tonsils  to  healthy  activity.  In  disease  a  poison,  pcrhajis 
also  a  ferment,  is  absorbed  from  the  .saliva  and  overstimulates 
the  tonsil;  there  is  overactivity,  multiplication  of  ill-furmid 
cells,  and  other  phenomena  of  inflammation." 

Dr.  Spicer  {Lancet,  1888),  quoting  Dr.  Fox,  says  the 


tonsils  are  absorbents  of  the  excess  of  buccal  secretions 
and  liquids  from  the  food,  and  form  part  of  the  blood- 
manufacturing  system — "  nurseries  for   young  leucocytes, 
planted  by  the  waterside,  and  drawing  their  sustenance  from 
the  nutrient  stream.  .  .  .  The   anatomical   facts  on  which 
these  views  are  based  are  the  following :  The  tonsils  are 
like  sponges   in  texture,  consistence,   and  structure,  being 
riddled  with  lacunae  or  crypts.     In  the  intervals  of  degluti- 
tion these  spongy  organs  lie  in  the  glosso-epiglottic  fossae, 
soaking  in  the  buccal  secretions,  which   fill    up  all  their 
pores.     Further,  the  tonsils  are  constructed  on  the  type  of 
a  mucous  membrane,  corrugated  so  as  to  expose  a  large  sur- 
face, and  on  these  corrugations  are  thickly  studded  lymph 
follicles,  as  well  as  in  these  organs  a  very  rich  plexus  of 
lymphatic   vessels,    which   must  have  some   function  ;  and 
what  more  probable  than  the  relation  suggested,  of  which 
we  have  so  much  confirmatory  evidence.     Also  these  fol- 
licle aggregations  are  situated  at  places  just  below  the  out- 
put of  the  buccal  secretions,  and  in  the  course  which  these 
must  take." 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  views  just  quoted  of  the 
physiology  of  the  tonsils  are  purely  thtoretical.  They  are 
plausible  theories,  but  careful  experiments  which  have  been 
made  lately  do  not  confirm  them.  Dr.  Eugene  Hodenpyl, 
of  Brooklyn,  has  been  devoting  much  time  and  care  to  ex- 
periments upon  living  animals  and  microscopic  examination 
of  the  faucial  tonsils,  with  results  not  yet  published,  but 
which  he  has  kindly  permitted  me  to  use.  Some  of  his 
conclusions  from  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  tonsils  are  as 
follows  :  "  None  of  the  theories  thus  far  advanced  to  explain 
the  functions  of  the  tonsils  are  conclusive.  The  tonsils  are 
not  absorbing  organs.  They  neither  absorb  fluids  nor  solid 
particles  from  the  mouth,  under  ordinary  conditions,  nor  do 
they  take  up  foreign  materials  from  the  tissues  in  their  im- 
mediate neighborhood." 

The  question  as  to.  the  oflSce  of  the  tonsils  in  health,  and 
what  relation  they  bear  to  the  general  physical  organization 
in  the  diseases  in  which  they  suffer,  may  be  considered  to 
be  still  open  for  investigation  and  discussion. 


Antiseptic  Solutions  for  Midwives. — "The  Atademic  de  niedecine, 
of  Pari.s,  having  reconirnt'nded  tliat  midwives  should  be  advised  to  em- 
ploy a  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury  in  all  obstetric  cases,  and  that 
to  avoid  accidents  it  should  be  colored,  a  committee,  including  MM. 
Brouardol  and  Tarnier,  and  of  which  Dr.  Badeu  is  the  reporter,  recom- 
mends tliat  the  packets  of  disinfectant  should  be  made  up  according  to 
the  following  formula :  '  Corrosive  sublimate,  25  centigrammes  ;  tartaric 
acid,  1  gramme;  alcoholic  solution  of  dry  carmin  of  Indigo  (5  per 
cent.),  1  drop;  reduce  to  an  impalpable  powder.'  This  quantity  suffices 
for  a  ([uart  of  water." — Jiritinh  Medical  Journal. 

•Death  after  the  Inhalation  of  Bromide  of  Ethyl. — "  A  somewhat 
important  case  i.s  nuw  lictorc  the  lU'rlin  rourts,  in  which  a  dentist  la 
charged  with  liaving  caused  the  death  of  a  patient  by  means  of  an 
anajsthutic.  The  patient  was  a  lady,  and  the  dentist  intrusted  his 
pupil,  whose  age  was  under  seventeen,  with  the  administration  of  bro- 
mide of  ethyl.  Of  this  about  an  ounce  was  administered,  together 
with  four  or  live  drops  of  chloroform.  The  patient  is  stated  to  have 
recovered  completely  from  the  effects  of  the  antcsthetic,  and  to  have 
felt  quite  well  during  the  remainder  of  the  day.  The  next  day,  how- 
ever, she  died,  and  a  commission  of  medical  experts  has  been  directed 
to  report  U()on  the  matter." — Lancet. 
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JEFFERSON  MEDICAL  COLLEGE,   AND  PHYSICIAN   TO  THE 

HOSPITAL  OF  THE  COLLEGE,   ETC. 

The  symptoms  exhibited  by  a  shrewd  malingerer  or  a 
clever  hysterical  patient  may  so  closely  simulate  organic 
disease  of  the  nervous  system  that  the  best  diagnostician 
will  at  times  hesitate  in  some  cases  before  giving  an  opin- 
ion. In  some  instances  persons  suffering  from  actual  disease 
of  the  nervous  system  may  feign,  for  reasons  best  known 
to  themselves,  a  different  trouble,  or  the  hysterical  may 
simulate  a  certain  organic  nervous  affection  and  at  the  same 
time  be  sutlering  from  some  other  organic  disease ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  not  infrequently  tind  an  array  of  so- 
called  hysterical  phenomena  in  patients  who  are  afflicted 
with  some  serious  organic  brain  lesions.  The  hysterical 
should  not  be  confounded  with  the  malingerer,  but  it  is 
rarely  we  see  a  case  of  hysteria  without  some  elements  of 
malingering.  The  causes  for  the  latter  are  different  from 
those  that  result  in  hysteria. 

Malingering. — In  civil  life  the  causes  for  malingering 
are  found  among  the  mercenary,  who  feign  injury  for  the 
hope  of  gaining  remuneration,  from  a  corporation  most 
commonly ;  among  the  criminal  class,  who  hope  to  escape 
their  deserved  punishment ;  and  among  the  tramp  class,  who 
are  trying  to  "dead-beat"  their  way,  in  order  to  gain  sus- 
tenance in  hospitals,  or  to  eke  out  a  miserable  existence  by 
imposing  upon  the  charitably  inclined.  Among  the  crimi- 
nals and  tramps  epilepsy  and  insanity,  according  to  the 
writer's  experience,  are  the  most  common  affections  of  the 
nervous  system  feigned;  but  among  the  mercenary  feigners 
organic  diseases  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  sometimes  of  the 
brain,  are  more  or  less  imperfectly  simulated. 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  not  to  go  into  a  lengthy 
discussion  on  the  points  in  the  differential  diagnosis  be- 
tween real  and  feigned  disease,  but  to  call  the  attention  ot 
the  members  of  the  society  to  the  subject  of  the  pa]>er  in 
the  hope  of  eliciting  discussion  and  the  narration  of  similar 
cases.  I  will  illustrate  the  tramp,  ciiniin;il,  and  mercenary 
malingerers  by  the  following: 

Tramp  Clans.  Case  1.  Feigned  Epilepsy. — A  boy,  eighteen 
years  old,  gave  a  history  of  convulsions  dating  over  a  period  of 
three  or  four  years,  lie  professed  to  be  a  telegraph  operator. 
He  was  found  on  the  streets  of  Denver  in  a  convulsion,  and 
taken  to  a  police  station  in  an  apparently  unconscious coinlition. 
lie  was  taken  to  the  County  Hospital  the  next  day.  He  was 
having,  on  an  average,  two  or  three  convulsions  daily,  but  none 
of  the  attacks  since  his  admission  into  the  liospital  had  been 
witnessed  by  a  physician.  He  was  given  large  doses  of  sodium 
bromide,  but  liis  attacks  continued  and  seemed  to  increase  in 
freipiency.  This  fact  was  reported  to  me  and  at  once  aroused 
my  suspicion  of  tiieir  genuineness.  On  further  inquiry,  1  found 
ho  did  nut  hite  his  tongue,  and  that  the  attacks  usually  only 
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occurred  in  the  presence  of  certain  persons  whose  sympathies 
he  had  enlisted  in  his  favor.  On  getting  a  detailed  history 
from  him  of  his  attacks,  I  found  his  mental  condition  at  the 
time  of  their  occurrence  and  the  seizures  themselves  did  not 
correspond  with  the  phenomena  of  epilepsy.  I  requested  Dr. 
Baker,  the  resident  physician,  to  have  the  nurses  or  attendants 
notify  him  ot  the  attacks,  and  for  him  to  study  them.  At  my 
nest  visit  the  doctor  reported  that  he  had  seen  an  attack  in 
which  the  patient  assumed  grotesque  positions,  and  that  the  eyes 
turned  upward  when  he  raised  the  lids  to  examine  the  pupils. 
I  immediately  had  his  bromide  discontinued,  and  gave  him,  in- 
stead, large  doses  of  milk  of  asatVetida  by  the  mouth.  He  protest- 
ed that  he  had  no  control  over  his  seizures.  Not  long  after  this 
I  witnessed  one  of  his  attacks.  He  frothed  at  the  mouth,  threw 
his  limbs  in  every  conceivable  direction,  and  assumed  an  opis- 
thotonic  position.  At  this  stage  I  made  firm  pressure  over  each 
supra-orbital  nerve  with  the  ball  of  each  of  my  thumbs,  and,  as 
the  pressure  increased,  it  caused  him  so  much  pain  that  he 
struggled  to  free  himself  from  my  grasp,  and  caught  hold  of 
my  liands  and  pulled  them  away  from  his  face.  On  my  again 
renewing  the  pressure,  and  this  time  with  redoubled  energy,  he 
jumped  up,  and  the  spasm  (?)  was  over.  From  this  time  he 
took  the  precaution  to  have  no  moje  convulsions  when  a  physi- 
cian was  around.  Only  a  few  attacks  occurred  during  the  re- 
maining weeks  of  his  stay  in  the  hospital,  aud  these  were 
always  in  the  presence  of  persons  whose  sympathy  he  had  en- 
listed in  his  favor.  A  few  days  after  he  was  dismissed  from 
the  hospital  he  was  again  found  by  the  police  lying  on  the  street 
in  an  apparently  unconscious  condition.  He  was  returned  to 
us  for  treatment.  This  time,  from  the  lirst,  he  was  treated  as 
"a  suspect,"  and  denied  many  privileges  ot  the  hospital  which 
the  other  patients  enjoyed.  Xo  bromide  was  given  him.  He 
had  a  few  attacks  at  chosen  intervals,  but  these  always  oc- 
curred in  the  presence  of  certain  persons,  and  away  from  the 
presence  of  the  attending  physician.  After  remaining  at  the 
hospital  for  a  few  days,  he  suddenly  left  to  escape  arrest  for 
theft. 

Case  11. — An  inmate  of  the  hospital  for  one  or  two  years, 
about  forty  years  old,  says  that  he  has  been  sul'ject  to  epileptic 
convulsions  for  three  or  four  years,  the  attacks  dating  from  the 
time  when  his  left  knee,  which  is  now  ankylosed,  first  became 
affected.  The  patient  is  addicted  to  drunk,  nncss,  is  disagreea- 
ble, quarrelsome,  repulsive,  and  believed  to  be  a  masturbator. 
I  first  began  to  study  his  case  in  November,  1889.  .Vt  that  time 
he  was  taking  large  doses  of  potassium  bromide,  and  was  re- 
ported to  be  having  one  or  two  attacks  during  the  day,  and  at 
times  as  many  as  three  during  the  night.  The  night  in  Novem- 
ber immediately  preceding  my  seeing  him  he  had  had  several 
seizures,  and  had  kept  the  patients  in  his  w^rd  awake  most  of 
the  time.  Two  or  three  persons  had  been  engaged  in  holding 
him.  I  saw  him  about  4  p.  m.  lie  was  then  in  on  attack,  aud 
the  nurse  stated  that  he  had  had  them  almost  continuously  for 
hours.  His  face  was  flushed,  and  his  inoveineuts  were  an  ad- 
mirable imitation  of  an  epileptic  attack.  1  had  never  suspected 
the  genuineness  ot  his  malady,  and  now  supposed  he  was  in  a 
condition  of  status  epilepticus.  On  inquiry,  however,  1  learned 
that  he  would  sometimes  throw  himself  from  the  bed  in  an  I 
attack  and  thrash  himself  around  the  room  at  a  furious  rate  nn-  " 
less  restrained.  On  raising  the  eyebds  the  eyes  turned  ujiward 
and  the  |)upils  reacted  to  light.  The  pulse  was  nut  nuu-h  accel- 
erated above  the  normal.  I  inimediatoly  made  linn  pressure 
over  oiicli  supra-orbital  nerve;  the  convulsive  movements  slop- 
ped, and  the  patient  expressed  his  surprise  by  a  silly  laugh.  He 
then  admitted  that  he  had  been  feigning  "Hts,"  but  contended 
that  he  was  subject  to  regular  epileptic  paroxysms.  I  had  the 
bromide  discontinued,  and  no  convulsions  occurred  for  several 
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days.  In  a  short  time  the  nurse  reported  that  he  was  again 
occasionally  having  a  convulsion,  but  I  did  not  have  the  good 
fortune  to  witness  any  more  attacks,  and  Dr.  Baker,  the  resi- 
dent physician,  said  he  had  not  seen  any  of  them.  He  was  ur- 
gent for  medicine  for  his  epilepsy.  I  ordered  twenty  grains  of 
sodium  chloride  to  be  given  him  three  times  daily.  As  the 
medicine  tasted  salty,  but  ditferent  from  his  usual  bromide 
mixture,  he  thought  it  was  composed  of  potassium  bromide  and 
iodide,  and  again  his  paroxysms  ceased,  and  have  recurred  only 
a  comparatively  few  times  since.  At  the  present  writing  he  has 
not  had  a  convulsion  for  nearly  ten  weeks.  I  have  a  suspicion 
that  this  man  may  have  true  epilepsy,  with  a  large  element  of 
"  pure  cussedness."  On  one  occasion.  Dr.  Baker  informed  me,  he 
acted  strangely  in  a  dazed  kind  of  manner,  and  afterward  seemed 
to  have  no  recollection  of  wh;it  he  had  done  during  this  time. 

Criminal  Class.  Case  I. — In  the  spring  of  last  year  a  man 
by  the  name  of  T.,  whose  paramour,  with  whom  he  had  lived 
for  ten  years,  claiming  her  as  his  wife,  left  him  and  became 
intimate  with  a  man  by  the  name  of  K.  T.  threatened 
to  kill  K.  and  the  so  -  called  Mrs.  T.,  and  purchased  ten 
grains  of  strychnine  at  a  drug-store  in  the  name  of  K.  T. 
soon  left  Denver  and  went  to  Oirjaha.  A  few  weeks  later  T. 
arrived  in  Denver  about  four  o'clock,  p.  m.,  and  secreted  him- 
self until  dark,  when  he  went  to  the  rear  of  the  house  in 
which  K.  and  Mrs.  T.  were  staying.  He  there  met  K.  and 
fatally  shot  him.  He  remained  in  the  city  twenty-four  hours 
and  escaped  to  Kansas  Cit_v.  He  was  arrested  and  brought 
back  to  Denver.  At  the  trial,  at  which  he  was  convicted  of 
murder  in  the  first  degree  and  sentenced  to  be  hanged,  he  gave 
me  the  details  of  the  killing,  the  causes  that  led  to  it,  and  many 
of  the  particulars  quite  connectedly.  He  is  a  man  below  the 
average  intelligence,  but  cunning,  and  shows  an  infatuation  for 
his  unworthy  paramour.  There  certainly  was  no  evidence  of 
insanity,  and  I  so  testified.  A  short  time  after  T.  was  removed 
to  the  State  Penitentiary  at  Cation  City  he  was  alleged  to  be 
insane.  He  was  brought  to  Denver  early  in  the  fall  of  1889 — 
this  time  in  order  to  have  the  question  of  his  insanity  tested. 
He  then  professed  to  have  forgotten  almost  everything ;  he 
had  never  heard  of  a  man  by  the  name  of  K. ;  never  heard  of 
a  place  called  Denver;  never  knew  that  he  had  been  tried  for 
killing  any  one;  did  not  know  where  he  had  been  staying,  lie 
gave  expressions  to  delusions  of  depression  and  expansion  at 
one  and  the  same  time.  He  at  times  very  feebly  and  imperfect- 
ly imitated  the  paretic  dement,  but  usually  best  played  the  r61e 
of  a  dement.  This  was  done  so  poorly  as  to  expose  the  decep- 
tion to  any  one  at  all  conversant  with  mental  diseases.  He 
feigned  to  have  forgotten  everything  connected  with  the  past — 
especially  everything  connected  with  his  crime,  things  that 
stamp  themselves  almost  indelibly  upon  a  mind  capable  of  re- 
membering anything.  But,  at  the  same  time,  he  could  relate 
what  was  given  him  to  eat,  how  he  was  treated,  and  little  occur- 
rences in  prison  life.  This  man  is  still  in  the  State  Penitentiary, 
and  is  alleged  by  some  to  be  insane. 

The  diagnostic  points  in  lliis  case  are:  First,  the  cliar- 
acter  of  the  delusions.  No  one,  sane  or  insane,  can  be  de- 
pre.ssed  and  animated  at  one  and  the  same  time.  An  insane 
person  can  not  have  delusions  of  expansion  (mania)  and 
depression  (mclancliolia)  at  one  and  the  same  time.  Such 
delusions  may  alternate,  hut  there  is  always  a  change  in  the 
person's  actions  while  possessed  of  an  expansive  or  de- 
pressed delusion. 

Second,  as  regards  memory :  In  dementia,  memory  of 
past  events  is  always  retained  after  memory  of  recent  events 
have  faded  awav. 


Case  II. — A  male  criminal,  about  thirty  years  old,  was  con- 
fined in  the  Arapahoe  County  jail,  accused  of  obtaining  money 
under  false  pretenses.  He  had  been  incarcer.ated  for  several 
months,  and  seemed  to  be  in  fair  health.  About  four  weeks 
before  the  time  set  for  his  trial  he  began  to  have  convulsive 
l)aroxysms.  These  continued  for  three  weeks,  although  he  was 
taking  large  doses  of  potassium  bromide.  The  attendants  at 
t!ie  jail  were  iip  with  him  night  and  day,  two  or  three  being  re- 
quired, they  thought,  to  prevent  his  injuring  himself  against  the 
iron  bars,  as  he  threw  himself  about  at  a  violent  rate.  Dr.  Mc- 
Lauthlin,  the  county  physician,  had  seen  him  a  number  of 
times  and  pronounced  the  attacks  hysterical  or  feigned.  He  re- 
quested me  to  see  him.  I  visited  him  early  one  morning,  found 
him  strapped  down  and  three  attendants  by  him.  They  stated 
that  he  had  been  having  convulsions  evei'y  few  minutes  all  night, 
and  that  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  they  could  prevent 
him  from  injuring  himself.  His  pulse  was  110;  breathing 
rapid;  temperature  normal.  His  face  was  pale  and  haggard. 
While  I  was  talking  with  him  he  said:  "Now  it  is  coming 
again,"  and  began  to  roll  his  eyes  upward.  His  face  was  twisted 
from  side  to  side,  not  spasmodically  jerked  by  individual  mus- 
cles. Soon  his  arms  and  legs  were  involved  and  he  assumed  an 
opisthotonic  position.  I  spoke  to  him  ;  he  neither  answered  nor 
gave  the  least  sign  of  hearing.  1  opened  the  eyes  and  found 
the  pupils  reacted  to  light.  Without  further  examination  I 
placed  the  balls  of  my  thumbs  over  the  supra-orbital  nerves  at  the 
point  of  their  emergence  from  their  foramina,  and  pressed  with 
considerable  force.  The  result  w'as  marked  and  almost  instan- 
taneous. He  at  once  endeavored  to  turn  his  head  from  me,  but, 
failing  in  this,  he  clinched  my  hands  with  both  of  his  and  pulled, 
and  at  the  same  time  freed  his-head  from  my  grasp  by  a  volun- 
tary rotation  of  his  head.  I  requested  the  attendants  to  leave 
the  cell.  I  then  told  the  prisoner  that  I  had  caught  him  feign- 
ing, and  that  if  he  had  another  such  spell  while  he  was  in  jail 
I  would  go  into  Court,  if  called  upon  to  testify  in  his  case,  and 
swear  that  he  was  feigning,  which  would  prejudice  the  jury's 
mind  against  him.  He  promised  to  desist  from  another  attempt. 
I  had  him  unstrapped  and  dismissed  his  attendants,  assuring 
them  that  he  had  no  further  need  of  their  services.  His  epi- 
lepsy was  cured.  His  object  in  feigning  epilepsy  was  to  be 
transferred  to  the  County  Hospital  for  treatment,  from  which 
he  knew  he  could  effect  his  escape. 

Mercenary  Class.  Case  I. — Miss  O.  fell,  in  stepping  from  the 
car  of  the  Denver  Tramway  Company  in  .January,  1889,  striking 
the  back  of  her  head  against  the  ground.  She  seemed  to  be  dazed 
or  semi-unconscious,  and  was  taken  into  a  bouse  a  few  yards 
distant,  where  she  remained  in  about  the  same  condition  until 
transferred  to  Saint  Luke's  Hospital  the  next  morning.  She 
was  in  the  hospital  two  to  three  weeks,  and  about  one  week  of 
this  time  she  seemed  to  be  semi-unconscious,  but  irritable  and 
cranky  all  of  the  time.  It  was  learned  that  there  was  some 
bruising  of  the  soft  tissues  over  the  occijntal  bono  just  to  the 
left  of  the  i>romincnce  of  this  bone.  It  was  thought  by  the  sur- 
geon under  whose  care  she  was  at  the  time  she  remained  at  the 
hospital  that  there  was  a  fracture  of  the  occipital  bone,  with 
depression  of  the  fracture. 

By  order  of  the  Court,  Dr.  H.  A.  Lemen,  Dr.  II.  A.  Baker, 
and  the  writer  were  appointed  to  examine  into  her  condition. 
The  examination  took  place  October  17,  1889.  Her  history,  as 
she  gave  it  to  us,  was  as  follows :  She  said  she  had  always  enjoyed 
good  health  up  to  the  time  of  the  accident,  but  since  that  time 
she  had  lost  just  forty  pounds  by  actual  weight;  she  had  grown 
nervous;  suffered  much  from  pains  in  the  back  and  head,  espe- 
cially in  the  occipital  region;  was  sleepless;  could  not  see  the 
largest  letters  on  the  street  signs,  and  it  was  with  great  diffi- 
culty that  she  could  walk.     We  found  her  temperature,  includ- 
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ing  that  of  the  surface  of  the  head,  normal.  The  motorial  aud 
sensory  phenomena  showed  no  deviation  from  health.  The  elec- 
trical .reactions  and  reflexes,  deep  and  superficial,  were  good  and 
equal  on  both  sides.  Touch,  taste,  smell,  and  hearing  were  well 
preserved  and  about  equal  on  both  sides.  We  now  came  to  the 
eyes.  She  contended  that  before  the  accident  she  could  read 
fine  print  and  signs  at  a  distance,  as  well  as  the  ordinary  per- 
son, without  the  use  of  glasses.  We  found  the  pupils  equal,  re- 
acting well  to  light  and  accommodation,  and  about  normal  in 
size.  The  ophthalmoscope  showed  healthy  fundi.  The  fields 
seemed  contracted,  but,  on  repeating  the  examination  several 
times,  the  size  of  the  fields  varied  very  considerably.  She  was 
shown  a  book  and  professed  to  be  unable  to  see  whether  or  not 
there  was  any  print  in  it.  Of  large  letters,  which  the  normal  eye 
will  read  at  a  hundred  feet  distance,  she  said  she  could  not  see 
what  they  were  when  held  only  a  few  feet  from  her  eyes. 
Glasses,  plus  36,  about  one  dioptre,  were  placed  before  each  eye. 
She  then  read  fine  print  at  the  ordinary  distance.  The  fields  of 
vision  were  enlarged,  and  she  read  at  a  distance  as  well  as  the 
majority  of  persons.  This  was  positive  proof  that  she  was 
feigning  poor  vision.  As  we  had  found  no  evidence  of  any  or- 
ganic disease,  we  felt  justified  in  excluding  any,  especially  after 
detecting  her  in  feigning  imperfect  vision.  She  was  nervous, 
irritable,  and  not  very  well  nourished.  After  excluding  every- 
thing except  spinal  irritation,  we  next  proceeded  to  test  the 
truthfulness  of  her  statements  regarding  her  health  before  the 
accident.  "We  weighed  her  and  found  that  she  was  nearly  ten 
pounds  heavier  than  she  professed  to  have  been  two  days  before 
her  examination.  Upon  inquiry  of  her  employer  at  the  time  ot 
and  before  the  accident,  we  learned  that  she  had  not  been  well. 
He  s.aid  that  she  looked  as  well  in  October  as  she  did  in  Janu- 
ary before  the  accident,  and  that  while  she  was  living  in  his 
family  she  had  been  nervous,  irritable,  and  poorly  nourished, 
and  required  to  rest  in  bed  one  day  every  week  or  two  on  ac- 
count of  pain  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  body.  The  physicians 
who  had  treated  her  before  she  came  to  Colorado  stated  that 
she  was  irritable  and  nervous,  and  suffered  from  uterine  trouble 
while  under  their  care.  Since  our  official  report  we  have  seen 
her  on  the  streets  of  Denver  walking  as  briskly  and  nimbly  as 
one  in  perfect  health. 

Case  II. — Mrs.  H.,  aged  thirty-three,  was  a  passenger  on  the 
Santa  F6  train  at  the  time  of  the  Fountain  explosion  from  giant 
powder  in  May,  1888.  llor  face  and  hands  were  cut  with  glass, 
and  she  was  shaken  up  considerably.  The  explosion  took  place 
about  4  o'clock,  a.  m.,  while  the  passengers  were  all  asleep.  She 
stated  that  before  the  accident  she  had  enjoyed  perfect  health, 
but  since  that  time  she  has  been  nervous  and  sleepless,  and  has 
suffered  from  pain  in  the  head  and  spine.  She  has  hronglit  suit 
against  the  railroad,  and,  as  with  most  persons  who  are  waiting 
the  award  for  damages,  every  symptom  is  exaggerated.  The 
first  examination,  in  August,  1889,  was  highly  unsatisfactory,  as 
she  complained  of  the  slightest  contact  of  substances  with  any 
portion  of  the  body.  After  a  prolonged  examination  I  could 
find  no  evidence  of  any  organic  trouble,  and  so  informed  her. 
She  presented  herself  a  few  months  ago,  and  still  no  symptoms 
of  any  organic  lesion  were  found.  On  May  l(i,  1890,  she  again 
presented  herself  for  examination,  with  the  following  acconntof 
her  symptoms :  She  says  she  has  constant  pain  from  the  middle 
of  the  hack,  running  through  to  the  stomach ;  has  great  ditticulty 
in  rising  from  the  sitting  to  the  erect  posture  on  account  of  ]>nin 
in  the  Ijack.  The  pain  in  the  back  runs  from  below  upward. 
Complains  of  pain  and  a  drawing  sensation  in  the  legs  and  feet 
at  night.  She  is  exceedingly  nervous  and  feels  as  if  something 
was  going  to  hapjien.  Says  she  is  unable  to  read  fine  print,  and 
a  bright  light  is  painful ;  is  deaf  in  the  left  ear,  and  can  hear 
only  imperfectly  with  the  right.     Says  that  conversation  curried 


on  in  an  ordinary  tone  of  voice  she  does  not  hear  :  complains 
of  buzzing  in  the  head  and  a  dizzy  sensation,  a  feeling  likened 
to  lumps  in  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  a  drawing  sensation  of  the 
post-cervical  muscles,  causing  her  to  bend  her  head  backward. 
Examination. — Gait  good;  no  ataxic  symptoms;  knee-jerks 
equal,  but  slightly  exaggerated.  All  the  other  deep  reflexes 
normal,  as  are  the  superficial  reflexes.  A  thorough  and  pro- 
longed electric  test,  both  with  galvanism  and  faradism,  showed 
normal  reactions.  The  results  of  testing  the  sense  of  touch 
were  curious  and  significant.  Some  time  was  spent  in  trying 
to  ascertain  the  condition  of  this  sense.  At  one  time  it  was 
normal ;  the  next  minute  it  would  vary  greatly  from  the  nor- 
mal, or  she  would  profess  not  to  be  able  to  feel  anything.  There 
was  no  paresis,  paralysis,  or  wasting  of  any  muscles.  She  was 
able  to  bend  the  back  in  various  positions  without  complaint  if 
her  attention  was  kept  engaged,  but  her  movements  became 
limited  and  painful  when  her  attention  was  directed  to  what 
she  was  doing. 

The  dynamometer  registered  R.  80 ;  L.  80.  On  requesting 
her  to  try  the  instrument  again,  it  registered,  only  a  few  minutes 
after  the  first  trial,  R.  110  ;  L.  104. 

The  examination  of  the  special  senses  was  not  completed 
when  I  had  to  postpone  it  until  the  next  djiy.  As  yet,  two 
weeks  having  elapsed,  she  has  not  presented  herself.* 

Whatever  real  trouble  the  outcome  of  this  case  may  result 
in,  it  is  now  evident  that  she  is  hysterical  and  feigning,  and  thus, 
by  her  over-anxiety  to  appear  injured,  she  may  be  preventing 
the  detection  of  some  organic  lesion. 

Case  III. — Mr.  M.,  a  nervous,  slenderly  built  man,  about 
forty-five  years  old,  was  injured  on  the  Denver  Tramway  Road 
by  being  struck  on  the  back  by  a  wagon  while  in  the  act  of 
getting  on  a  car.  He  was  knocked  down  and  rendered  uncon- 
scious for  some  hours.  He  remained  in  bed  about  a  week. 
About  six  months  after  the  accident  Dr.  Parkhill  and  I  exam- 
ined him  at  his  request,  for  the  purpose  of  testifying  in  court. 
He  professed  to  have  considerable  pain  in  the  back  throughout 
the  entire  length  of  the  spine.  He  complained  of  the  slightest 
touch  on  most  of  the  spinous  processes.  He  had  a  limping,  halt- 
ing gait,  walked  with  a  cane,  and  said  he  had  most  pain  in  the 
lower  portion  of  the  back  and  in  the  left  leg.  After  two  pro- 
longed and  thorough  examinations  we  found  movement  much 
more  free  and  extensive  than  he  had  stated.  Sensation  in  every 
portion  of  the  body  was  normal.  The  reflexes  and  electrical 
reactions  showed  no  deviation  from  health.  We  could  find  no 
positive  evidence  of  any  organic  lesion,  and  one  of  us,  the  other 
not  beijig  called,  so  testified  in  court. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  discuss  only  a  few  of  the  points 
suggested  by  the  case  histories  that  form  the  foundation  of 
this  communication  to  the  society  : 

First,  the  detection  of  feigned  epileptic  convulsions. 
Under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  dilatation  and  immobile 
state  of  the  pupils,  the  insensibility  of  the  corneiv,  the  char- 
acter of  the  muscular  contractions,  the  onset  of  the  attack, 
the  stages  of  the  seizure,  and  the  subsequent  sequelae  will 
serve  to  distinijuish  the  true  epileptoid  or  epileptic  fit 
from  the  feigned.  But  wo  must  remember,  as  Romberi; 
long  ago  pointed  out,  that  tlierc  may  be  some  reflex  irrita- 
bility in  true  epilepsy,  such  as  to  produce  winking  when  the 
cornea  is  touched.  l)uring  the  past  year  I  saw  an  account 
of  the  observations  of  a  German  physician,  whose  name  I 
have  forgotten,  on  the  detection  of  feigned  epilepsy  in  crimi- 

*  Her  suit  has  since  been  decided  in  the  V.  S.  District  Court.  She 
sued  for  *25,000,  iind  nns  nwiirded  $700  damages. 
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I  nals.  This  observer  had  detected  simulated  epilepsy  in  sev- 
I  era]  hundred  criminals  simply  by  pressing  with  the  ball  of 
each  thumb  over  the  supra-orbital  nerves.  His  position  is 
behind  or  at  the  head  of  the  "  suspect,"  with  his  face  looking 
toward  the  simulator's  feet.  In  this  position  one  can  exert 
considerable  pressure  on  the  supra-orbital  nerves,  and  if  the 
patient  is  not  unconscious  be  is  unable  to  bear  the  pain,  and 
soon  endeavors  to  free  himself  from  the  operator's  grasp. 
I  have  not  had  the  opportunity  to  try  this  test  in  attacks  of 
true  epilepsy,  but  here  a  corrugation  of  the  forehead  would 
not  be  sufficient  to  pronounce  the  case  feigned,  because 
there  may  be  some  reflex  action  of  the  muscles  even  when 
a  person  is  unconscious.  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
employing  this  method  in  detecting  feigned  epilepsy  in 
four  malingerers,  and  in  each  the  attack  was  cut  short,  and 
the  simulator  exerted  himself  voluntarily  in  order  to  get 
relief  from  the  pressure. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  feigned  epilepsy  I  wish  to 
utter  a  caution — viz.,  that  because  a  person  is  caught  feign- 
ing epilepsy  we  must  not  at  once  conclude  that  he  does  not 
suffer  from  real  epilepsy.  Real  and  feigned  epilepsy,  I 
think,  were  exhibited  by  at  least  one  of  the  persons  whose 
cases  have  just  been  narrated. 

Feigned  Insanitij. — In  the  majority  of  cases  of  simulated 
insanity  the  deception  is  comparatively  easy  to  expose.  It 
is  self-evident  that  the  task  is  made  easy  in  proportion  to 
the  familiarity  of  the  examiner  with  the  different  types  of 
insanity  and  their  differential  diagnosis,  and  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  clinical  study  he  has  given  to  the  insane. 
It  sometimes  happens  that  an  asylum  superintendent  is  a 
poor  diagnostician  of  insanity,  because,  in  many  instances, 
of  the  large  amount  of  executive  work  devolving  upon  him, 
thus  leaving  him  insufficient  time  to  devote  to  the  intelli- 
gent and  systematic  study  of  minute  peculiarities  of  indi- 
vidual cases  and  groups  of  cases.  It  is  rarely  that  a  simu- 
lator of  insanity  is  sufiiciently  informed  in  regard  to  the 
diagnostic  symptoms  of  the  different  varieties  of  the  disease 
to  prevent  his  confounding  them.  His  task  is  especially 
difficult  when  he  attempts  to  simulate  mania,  melancholia, 
or  dementia.  In  mania  or  melancholia  the  patient  may  be 
boisterous  or  tjuiet,  but  in  the  former  the  delusions  are 
always  of  an  expansive  character,  while  in  the  latter  they 
always  take  a  depressive  form.  In  dementia,  a  form  of  in- 
sanity probably  one  of  the  most  difficult  to  feign,  the  fail- 
ure of  memory  is  just  the  opposite  to  what  the  ordinary 
layman,  when  he  attempts  to  simulate,  will  assume.  In  this 
form  of  insanity  memory  for  recent  events  is  first  lost  or 
affected,  while  that  for  occurrences  which  took  place  before 
the  mind  became  impaired  is  often  retained  with  great 
minuteness  for  details;  and  this  holds  good  until  the  mind 
becomes  almost  a  total  blank.  The  patient  is  usually  quite 
talkative  unless  harassed  by  depressive  delusions.  Recent 
events,  unless  of  an  extraordinary  character,  make  no  or 
but  little  impression.  He  is  unable  to  tell  what  occurred 
the  day  before,  or  what  he  ate  the  previous  or  probably 
the  same  day.  Any  one  who  has  studied  the  diagnostic 
symptoms  of  dementia  and  is  at  all  conversant  with  fhe 
symptoms  exhibited  by  T.  must  realize  that  by  deception 
this  criminal  has  thus  far  cheated  justice. 


In  stuporous  insanity  malingering  is  sometimes  hard  to 
detect.  A  case  of  feigned  stupor  reported  by  Field  in  the  Neio 
York  Medical  Journal  for  May  3,  1890,  will  illustrate  this  : 

"  Since  his  admission  he  had  not  spoken  or  made  any 
voluntary  movement;  would  follow  where  he  was  led;  if 
put  in  a  chair,  would  remain  there;  would  not  partake  of 
any  food  or  water  unless  they  were  put  in  his  mouth  ;  would 
swallow  mechanically.  Sometimes  he  would  wet  his  cloth- 
ing or  the  bed.  He  had  a  fixed,  staring  expression,  only 
occasionally  winking.  He  was  not  cataleptic,  although  two 
physicians  had  so  certified  to  the  District  Attorney.  Noth- 
ing would  startle  him  out  of  his  condition — neither  prick- 
ing, nor  dashes  of  cold  water,  nor  pressure  on  the  supra- 
orbital nerves.  He  lost  thirty  to  forty  pounds  of  weight. 
Subsequently  he  was  sent  to  the  Jefferson  Market  prison, 
from  which  he  escaped  by  sawing  out  a  bar  iu  conjunction 
with  another  prisoner.  His  associate  was  recaptured  and 
told  how  he  had  aided  the  malingerer  in  his  deception. 
The  feigning  of  the  prisoner  had  been  carried  on  for  three 
or  four  months." 

Real  or  Pretended  Traumatic  Cerebro  spinal  Affections, 
especially  such  as  follow  Railroad  Accidents. — That  cases 
of  severe  and  permanently  disabling  nervous  injuries  follow 
upon  and  are  caused  by  the  physical  and  mental  strain  in- 
cident to  severe  railroad  collisions  are  as  well  attested  as 
that  cases  claiming  such  injuries  have  been  suddenly  and 
permanently  cured  after  damages  for  the  same  have  been 
settled  by  the  company  sued.  In  the  few  remaining  min- 
utes for  which  I  crave  the  society's  indulgence  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  discuss  the  positions  taken  by  three  classes  of 
writers  on  the  so-called  "  cerebro-spinal  shock."  One  class, 
represented  by  the  railroad  surgeon,  who  often  becomes 
in  these  suits  for  damages  railroad  advocates,  contend  that 
most  of  the  symptoms  are  simulated.  The  second  class  is 
formed  by  Charcot  and  his  disciples,  who  at  one  time 
maintained  that  all  of  the  symptoms  might  be  accounted 
for  on  the  theory  of  hysteria,  especially  the  class  wdiich  he 
designates  traumatic  hysteria.  And  the  third  and  last 
class  is  composed  of  the  over-enthusiastic  so-called  medical 
expert,  who  is  too  apt  to  accept  the  statements  of  the  pa- 
tient implicitly  and  attribute  all  of  the  symptoms  to  some 
obscure  organic  disease  of  the  nervous  system.  Practically 
we  meet  with  applicants  for  remuneration  the  symptoms  of 
whose  injuries  are  mostly,  if  not  entirely,  feigned ;  and 
others  whose  ailments  are  purely  of  an  hysterical  nature, 
and  yet  others  whose  symptoms  are  due  to  organic  disease 
of  the  nervous  system.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  infre- 
quently that  we  may  find  the  simulated,  the  hysterical,  and 
the  organic  symptoms  combined  in  the  same  patient  at  the 
same  time. 

We  may  ask,  What  should  be  the  testimony  of  the 
medical  witness  when  called  upon  to  testify  in  regard  to 
nervous  injuries,  real  or  feigned,  alleged  ty  parties  suing 
for  damages  ?  He  should  be  unbiased,  and  base  his  testi- 
mony on  demonstrable' tacts  and  not  upon  possibilities.  It 
is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  central  nervous  system  may 
have  sustained  permanent  injuries  and  no  objective  symp- 
toms be  manifest  to  the  most  careful  examiner  until  several 
months,  or  perhaps  one  or  more  years,  after  the  accident. 
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This  should  teach  the  claimant  caution.  In  such  cases,  if 
the  patient's  health  is  not  being  injured  by  delay  of  legal 
proceedings,  the  suit  should  be  deferred  as  long  as  possible. 
The  examinations  should  be  made  jointly  by  at  least  two 
physicians— one  for  the  plaintiff  and  the  other  for  the  de- 
fendant—.ind  these  should  consult  together  simply  to  arrive 
at  the  truth.  The  examinations  should  be  thorough,  and 
repeated  sufficiently  often  to  prevent  erroneous  conclusions. 
The  patient's  body  should  be  bared,  the  spines  of  the  ver- 

tebr*  and  the  muscles  of  the  back  carefully  examined the 

former  for  tenderness  and  deformity,  and  the  latter  for 
tenseness  or  rigidity.  We  should  look  for  wasting  of  mus- 
cles. Next,  the  patient  should  be  required  to  bend  the 
back  in  different  positions,  and  the  freedom  or  restraint  of 
motions  observed  and  carefully  noted.  The  gait  of  the 
patient  should  be  scrutinized,  and  all  of  the  tests  for  ataxic 
symptoms  carefully  employed.  The  reflexes,  deep  and  su- 
perficial, should  be  thoroughly  investigated,  after  which  a 
careful  electrical  test  for  the  condition  of  the  nerves  and 
muscles  should  be  used.  The  tactile,  muscular,  temperature, 
weight,  and  pain  senses  should  be  carefully  examined  and 
compared  on  the  two  sides  of  the  body.  This  is  sometimes 
of  the  greatest  importance,  especially  when  hy.steria  or  feign- 
ing is  suspected.  I  have  some  cases  of  organic  lesion  of  the 
cord  under  my  care  at  present  in  which,  in  certain  portions  of 
the  body  where  the  senses  of  touch  and  pain  are  present,  the 
sense  of  temperature  is  abolished.  There  should  never  be 
less  than  two  thorough  examinations,  and  the  results  of  the 
second  examination  should  be  compared  with  the  first. 
The  condition  of  the  special  senses  .should  never  be  neg- 
lected. The  patient's  own  story  of  his  sufferings  should  be 
duly  considered,  but  only  in  connection  with  the  results  of 
the  examination.  In  other  words,  we  should  never  be  led 
into  the  error  in  these  cases,  where  heavy  damages  are 
claimed,  of  making  a  diagnosis  on  subjective  symptoms 
only,  as  has  occurred  in  a  recent  case  in  this  city.  The 
health  of  the  patient  prior  to  the  accident  should  be  ascer- 
tained, if  possible.  If,  after  careful  and  repeated  examina- 
tions, we  find  no  objective  evidence  of  disease  of  the  nerv- 
ous system,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  only  thing  left  for  the 
medical  witness  to  do  is  to  so  testify  ;  for,  if  we  have  to 
base  the  diagnosis  entirely  on  subjective  sympton)s,  unaided 
by  physical  signs,  we  are  placing  the  companies  sued,  so 
far  as  our  testimony  is  concerned,  on  the  honesty  of  the 
claimant  for  damages.  Some  of  our  courts  of  this  citv  have 
decided,  and  it  seems  to  me  properly,  that  if  the  medical 
man  has  to  base  his  opinion  of  the  case  entirely  upon  what 
the  patient  tells  him,  such  testimony  in  those  cases  is  inad- 
missible, and  the  claimant's  statements  must  go  direct 
to  the  jury  without  being  interpreted  for  them  by  a  physi- 
cian. 

I  wish  to  say,  in  conclusion,  that  the  physician  who  has 
carefully  studied  these  cases  and  compared  the  results  of 
different  examinations  will  soon  be  able  to  sift  the  truth 
from  the  feigned  symptoms  of  disease.  Especially  is  this 
true  when  the  physiognomy  of  the  patient  is  studied  dur- 
ing the  examination  and  compared  with  its  appearance  when 
his  attention  is  not  absorbed  by  the  examiner's  method  of 
i>rooediire. 


AN    IXQUIRY   INTO 

THE  EELATIONSHIP  OF  AMYGDALITIS  TO 

THE   CEKEBRO-SPINAL  CENTERS. 

Bt  J.  RICHARDSON  PARKE,  Pn.G..  M.D. 

Lesions  of  the  buccal  and  guttural  mucous  membrane 
and  its  underlying  structures,  especially  acute  suppurative 
amygdalitis,  by  reason  both  of  their  frequency  and  extremely 
painful  character,  challenge  to-day  no  insignificant  share  of 
the  practitioner's  attention,  and  warrant,  1  trust,  the  public 
expression  of  whatever  opinions  experience  or  observation 
may  dictate  in  reference  both  to  cause  and  treatment. 

When  we  remember  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the 
tonsils,  both  of  which  are  admirably  set  forth  in  the  Lancet 
for  1888,  ii,  805-807,  by  Spicer,  the  tenuity  of  the  follicles 
which  comprise  the  gland,  the  character  of  secretion,  and 
the  intimate  manner  in  which  it  stands  related  to  both  great 
divisions  of  the  nervous  system,  comjiaring  their  somewhat 
unique  physiology  with  the  remarks  which  every  physician 
must  sometimes  hear  in  reference  to  certain  peculiar  phe- 
nomena attending  the  onset  of  the  disease,  I  can  not  but 
wonder  that  the  attention  of  pathologists  has  not  been  di- 
rected more  specifically  to  the  question  of  idiopathic  neu- 
rotic influence  in  the  causation  of  this  exceedingly  prevalent 
and  painful  complaint. 

Most  common  in  young  strumous  constitutions,  which  it 
is  well  known  are  usually  of  high-strung  nervous  tempera- 
ments, it  has  hitherto  been  supposed,  even  by  such  close 
observers  as  Ringer,  Cornil  and  Ranvier,  and  the  late  Pro- 
fessor Gross,  to  be  dependent  upon  such  trivial  causes  as 
cold,  exposure,  etc.,  without  even  an  inquiry  into  the  re- 
markable fact  that  similar  exposure  will  invariably  produce 
in  one  amygdalitis,  and  in  another  always  pharyngitis  and 
never  amygdalitis ;  in  one  the  slow,  deliberate  changes  of  a 
typical  membranous  inflammation,  in  the  other  a  rapidly 
developing  suppurative  cellulitis. 

That  the  disease  is  not  induced  primarily  in  insusceptible 
subjects  by  either  cold  or  exposure  is  proved  by  a  thousand 
facts  within  our  knowledge.  Some  of  our  old  army  sur- 
geons who  witnessed  the  horrible  exposure  of  our  soldiers 
on  some  of  the  Southern  battle-fields,  as  well  as  the  Surgeon- 
General's  Reports,  speak  of  comparatively  few  cases  of  ton- 
sillitis, while  tetanus,  sciatica,  and  other  neuroses  were  ex- 
ceedingly prevalent. 

After  the  battle  of  Ticonderoga  in  1758  the  wounded 
were  exposed  all  night  in  open  boats  on  Lake  George.  Nine 
died  of  traumatic  tetanus ;  no  oases  of  amygdalitis.  On  board 
the  frigate  Amazon  before  Charleston,  in  our  war  with  the 
British,  similar  reports  are  recorded.  The  battles  of  Baut- 
zen and  Dresden  in  Napoleon's  third  campaign,  and  a  thou- 
sand others  in  history,  furnish  similar  instances  {(Jros.s). 
Amygdalitis  is  uncommon  to  the  higher  types  of  virility,  but 
occurs  chiefly  in  anatmic,  delicate  girls,  and  in  men  some- 
times when  the  nervous  system  is  unstrung  by  excesses, 
either  sexual  or  alcoholic.  \  jiaticnt  of  mine,  a  mill  girl, 
having  no  exposure  to  cold,  developed  acute  amygdalitis 
four  hours  after  being  struck  in  the  back  by  a  loose  belt ; 
and  while  practicing  in  Philadelphia  1  treated  a  case  of  sup- 
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purated  tonsils  palpab/i/  induced  by  reading  tlie  newspaper 
details  of  a  fire  on  Pine  Street,  where  two  people  were 
roasted  to  death.  The  lady  had  never  left  her  coinfortable 
room,  yet  the  onset  of  the  disease  occurred  within  t/nre 
hours  after  reading  the  horrible  details. 

Tlie  iflosso-pharyngeal  nerve  rising  from  the  gray  nuclei 
in  the  floor  of  the  fourth  v«ntricle  is  very  closely  connected 
with  the  pneumogastric,  sympathetic,  and  facial  nerves,  and 
at  the  superior  cervical  ganglion  it  touches  like  the  key  of 
a  battery  the  whole  sympathetic  system,  both  giving  and 
receiving  impressions,  and,  being  a  branch  of  the  eighth 
pair,  it  also  stands  intimately  related  to  the  spinal  acecs- 
sorv,  which  receives  filaments  from  the  lateral  tract  as  far 
down  as  the  sixth  cervical,  while  its  connection  with  the 
va^us  renders  the  circuit  complete  and  gives  ground  fur 
the  peculiar  pathological  phenomena  referred  to. 

In  support  of  the  theory  of  neurotic  influence  in  the 
causation  of  amygdalitis,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  lym- 
phatics of  the  submaxillary  base,  as  well  as  the  buccal  and 
salivary  glands,  are  always  more  or  less  involved.  That  sen- 
sation popularly  known  as  "creeping  of  the  flesh,"  super- 
vening upon  certain  conditions  of  mental  horror,  and  the 
quivering  of  the  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue  in  bodies  re- 
cently dead  exemplify  this  peculiar  nervous  condition,  which 
is  somewhat  diflicult  to  describe.  The  irritation  of  the 
spinal  accessory  within  the  cranium  induces  convulsive 
movements  in  such  muscles  of  the  larynx  as  are  supplied 
by  branches  of  the  vagus,  showing  its  accessory  relationship 
to  that  nerve,  as  also  the  mixed  (]uality  of  its  filaments, 
while  the  glosso-pharvngeal,  being  a  nerve  of  common  sen- 
sation, acts  centripetally  to  reflect  stimuli  to  adjacent  con- 
tractile surfaces,  chief  among  w-hich  are  the  pharyngeal 
constrictors,  tonsils,  and  fauces,  as  well  as  the  tongue  itself 
as  far  forward  as  the  foramen  caecum  (Gray),  all  of  which 
are  intimately  involved  in  acute  forms  of  the  disease. 

It  was  a  matter  of  early  observation,  recorded  by  Liiys, 
Neftel,  and  others,  that  severe  mental  as  well  as  physical 
impressions  were  potent  in  inaugurating  pathological  pro- 
cesses in  such  structures  as  hereditary  or  fortuitous  circum- 
stances had  sufficiently  debilitated,  and  it  is  now  admitted 
by  all  neurologists  that  when  the  mind  is  intensely  occu- 
pied, very  slight  neurotic  stimuli  will  produce  involuntary 
and  reflex  movements  of  correspoiuling  intensity.  Mr.  Dar- 
win records  it  as  a  fact  of  his  observation  that  an  instinct- 
ive reflex  act  may  override  even  the  strongest  efforts  of 
volition,  and  Mr.  Kirke  assumes,  as  the  result  of  experi- 
ment upon  frogs,  that  both  optic  lobes  and  optic  thalami 
are  distinctly  concerned  in  the  government  of  tliesereflcxes, 
although  it  is  the  opinion  of  most  physiologists,  Mr.  Foster 
among  the  number,  tliat,  as  reflex  acts  are  performed  after 
division  of  every  segment  of  the  cord,  the  reflecting  power 
of  the  latter  is  almost,  if  not  wholly,  distinct  from  that  of 
the  encephilon. 

As  the  existence  and  locality  of  the  ano-spinal  and  vesi- 
co-spinal  centers  have  long  ago  been  demonstrated,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  adeno-spinal  centers  also  exist,  any  strong 
mental  emotion  actinir  u])on  which  might  readilv  affect  the 
circulus  tonsillaris,  as  it  is  well  known  to  affect  the  vesical 
sphincters,  and  produce  amygdalitis  without  any  exposure. 


Indeed,  both  Virchow  and  Carswell,  as  well  as  the  late  Pro- 
fessor Vanzetti,  of  the  University  of  Padua,  in  treating  of 
lymphangeiectasis,  definitively  teach  that  the  lesion  may  be 
produced  by  any  cause,  either  mental  ox  physical,  affecting 
the  general  health,  and  Professor  Willard  Parker  as  long 
ago  as  1856,  speaking  of  concussion  of  the  nerves,  makes 
sio-nificant  statements  bearing  in  the  same  direction. 

In  relation  to  the  selective  seats  of  morbid  action  result- 
ing from  neurotic  impressions,  it  must  be  apparent  that  im- 
pulses affecting  the  spinal  structures  must  of  necessity  be  of 
spinal  origin,  since  the  tonicity  of  all  muscles  is  only  de- 
stroyed by  section  of  the  cord.  While  we  have  in  the  or- 
dinary muscles  of  contraction  the  tabular  membrane  blend- 
ing with  the  sarcolemma  and  the  motorial  end  plates  inti- 
mately interwoven  with  the  substance  of  the  fiber,  we  find 
in  the  structures  under  consideration  the  sensitive  end  bulbs 
of  Krause,  any  irritation  of  which  may,  of  course,  produce 
tonsillitis;  but  that  it  may  supervene  even  without  this  irri- 
tation I  am  radically  convinced. 

What,  then,  is  our  morbid  anatomy  and  rationale  of  treat- 
ment? First  we  should  have  sudden  occlusion  of  the  fol- 
licles induced  by  a  mental  impulse,  transmitted  to  the  motor 
nerves  with  consequent  retention,  and  at  the  same  time 
stimulation  of  secretion,  which  accounts,  in  my  opinion,  for 
^he  sudden  onset  of  quinsy  ;  followed  by  rapid  inflammatory 
action,  tumefaction,  and  suppuration  of  the  tonsils,  the 
glands  of  the  mouth  generally  sympathizing  and  discharg- 
ing excessive  quantities  of  thick,  ropy,  and  tenacious  mucus. 

Now,  as  to  treatment,  the  first  indication  prior,  of  course, 
to  the  suppurative  stage,  would  be  a  powerful  solvent  of 
animal  membrane,  such  as  papaine,  which  Wurtz  and  Bou- 
chut  pronounce  the  most  rapid  solvent  of  albuminous  sub- 
stances (Bartholow,  Chapman,  Potter),  bicarbonate  of  so- 
dium, or  lactic  acid  by  spray.  Systemically,  agents  which 
depress  the  motorial  function  of  the  spinal  cord — aconite, 
veratrum,  and  pulsatilla.  The  use  of  belladonna  1  have  not 
been  fortunate  in,  notwithstanding  the  apotheosis  accorded 
it  by  the  savants  of  the  homoeopathic  school,  and  many 
regular  practitioners  besides.  It  dries  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, and  consequently  antagonizes  the  action  of  the  reme- 
dies already  spoken  of.  Granted  that  it  momentarily  para- 
lyzes the  function  of  secretion,  yet  the  testimony  of  Brun- 
ton.  Wood,  Gundry,  and  many  others  clearly  shows  that  an 
enormously  augmented  secretion  quickly  follows. 

I  have  found,  acting  upon  my  own  theory  in  the  matter, 
almost  uniform  success  in  a  gentle  but  sustained  opium 
narcosis,  fortified,  to  prevent  nausea  and  depression,  with 
spirit  of  ether  or  one  of  the  bromides,  and  accompanied,  as 
spoken  of,  by  the  solvent  spray. 

If  the  barest  chance  of  abortioir  exists,  the  course  laid 
down  will,  I  am  convinced,  afford  the  best  hope  of  success, 
while  after  the  inauguration  of  the  suppurative  stage  the 
case  becomes  one  for  the  nurse  rather  than  the  physician,  if 
the  knife  be  not  called  into  use. 

The  astringent  lotions  or  gargles  so  commonly  used, 
while  highly  beneficial  in  staphylitis,  pharyngitis,  and  other 
purely  membranous  inflammations  of  the  mouth  and  throat, 
will  be  found  worse  than  useless  in  this  affection,  although 
antiplilogistics  are  indicated  in  all. 
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IMPACTED   URETHRAL   CALCULUS 
A   BOY  OF   THREE   YEARS* 
By  F.  M.  CRANDALL,  M.  D. 


IN 


The  patient,  a  boy  aged  three  years,  was  brought  to  the  dis- 
pensary February  5th.  Tliree  days  before  he  had  been  seized 
with  fever  and  vomiting,  accompanied  by  soreness  of  the  month. 
Examination  revealed  an  ordinary  follicular  stomatitis,  to  which 
the  symptoms  were  evidently  due.  Castor-oil  had  been  given 
on  the  first  day.  It  acted  normally,  but  had  been  followed  by 
persistent  bearing-down  pains  and  tenesmus.  The  rectum  had 
been  forced  down  almost  into  a  condition  of  prolapse.  But  lit- 
tle urine  had  been  passed  since  tiie  onset  of  the  disease,  seventy- 
two  hours  before.  Free  doses  of  sweet  spirits  of  niter  had  not 
increased  the  amount. 

Examination  showed  a  hard  mass  lying  in  the  urethra  about 
one  fourth  of  an  inch  from  the  meatus.  The  glans  was  some- 
what swollen,  the  meatus  reddened,  and  the  rectum  was  in  a 
state  of  partial  prolapse.  The  mass  was  readied  with  dressing 
forceps,  and  after  some  difficulty,  due  to  slipping  of  the  forceps 
and  scaling  off  of  the  outer  portions,  it  was  removed.  There 
was  some  laceration  and  bleeding,  but  it  was  not  serious  and 
gave  no  after-trouble.  The  child  at  once  passed  a  large  quantity 
of  normal  urine,  and  from  a  condition  of  restlessness,  moaning, 
and  crying,  lay  quietly  back  in  the  mother's  lap  and  was  soon 
asleep. 

Two  weeks  before  there  had  been  a  similar  but  milder  attack, 
lasting  two  days.  The  child  was  fretful,  passed  urine  in  drops, 
and  had  the  same  straining  at  the  rectum.  During  the  previous 
months  there  had  been  occasional  attacks  of  screaming  and  cry- 
ing, for  which  no  cause  had  been  discovered.  Retention  of  urine 
had  not  been  noticed.  Otherwise  the  child  had  been  exception- 
ally healthy  and  had  never  had  any  severe  illness.  He  had  never 
passed  milky  urine,  nor  had  any  sediment  been  noticed.  There 
had  been  no  enuresis. 

The  mother  is  healthy  and  has  had  ten  children — all  living  and 
healthy.  The  father  has  had  two  attacks  of  acute  articular 
rheumatism — one  last  winter  and  one  sixteen  years  ago.  No 
history  of  rheumatism  or  growing  pains  could  be  obtained  among 
any  of  the  children. 

The  child  was  perfectly  free  from  symptoms  until  March  3d, 
when  he  contracted  diphtheria,  from  which  he  died.  The  mother 
failed  to  visit  the  surgeon  to  whom  she  had  been  directed  for 
examination.  It  is  impossible  to  say,  therefore,  whether  there 
were  other  stones  in  the  bladder.  The  uiine  examined  one  week 
after  the  removal  of  the  stone  was  normal.  The  calculus  weiglied 
four  grains  and  three  quarters  and  consists  of  a  uric-acid  nucleus 
with  a  phosphatic  crust.  It  was  five  lines  in  length,  the  trans- 
verse diameters  being  four  lines  and  two  lines  and  a  half,  re- 
spectively. 

Though  the  onset  of  the  stomatitis  and  symptoms  due  to  the 
stone  were  thought  to  be  .simultaneous,  there  would  seem  to  bo 
no  further  connection  than  that  of  coincidence.  The  symptom 
of  chief  interest  was  the  .marked  forcing  down  of  the  rectum, 
which  to  the  mother's  mind  was  the  chief  trouble.  This  was 
not  coutinaous,  however,  as  in  the  cases  recently  reported  by 
Dr.  Cailio  and  Dr.  Fruitnight,  but  only  during  the  period  nf 
impaction  in  the  uretlira. 

Aside  from  these  two  attacks  and  jiossibly  what  tlie  mother 
called  the  "  screaming  spells,"  no  symptom  could  bo  discovered 
which  could  in  any  way  be  referred  to  a  calculus. 


•  Rend  before  the  Section  in  Piediatrics  of  the  New  Vo^k  Acaikrny 
of  Medicine,  April  10,  1890. 
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THE  JOHN'S  HOPKIXS  HOSPITAL. 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  overrate  the  importance  of  this 
institution,  which  was  opened  in  Baltimore  a  little  more  than  a 
year  ago.  Much  has  been  published  about  it,  referring  chiefly 
to  its  prospective  features,  and  that  has  made  a  decided  im- 
pression on  members  of  the  medical  profession  and  on  philan- 
thropists in  general;  but  a  record  of  what  has  been  done  is 
likely  to  make  a  still  deeper  impression.  This  seems  to  have 
been  the  trustees'  conviction,  and  accordingly  they  asked  Dr. 
John  S.  Billings,  whose  eflicient  aid  in  planning  the  institution 
they  cordially  acknowledge,  to  prepare  a  description  of  the 
grounds  and  buildings.  This  he  has  done,  and  his  description, 
together  with  certain  introductory  matter,  inclnding  his  own 
address  at  the  opening  of  the  hospital,  makes  a  quarto  volume 
of  more  than  a  hundred  pages  of  letter-press,  followed  by  fifty- 
six  full-page  plates.  Most  of  the  plates  are  architectural  plans 
and  sections,  but  many  of  them  show  views  of  the  buildings, 
including  a  number  of  interiors.  The  views  are  excellent  re- 
productions of  well-made  photographs.  They  are  very  artistic 
pictures,  but  it  is  apparent  that  in  their  preparation  there  has 
been  no  straining  after  striking  effects.  The  letter-press  of  the 
volume  is  correspondingly  creditable  as  a  piece  of  mechanical 
work. 

From  a  study  of  the  description  and  the  illustrations  it  is 
abundantly  evident  that  in  the  hospital,  as  in  the  volume,  the 
adaptation  of  means  to  ends  has  been  held  paramount  to  mere 
pleasantness  of  aspect.  The  buildings  are  plain,  but  well  pro- 
portioned, conveniently  distributed  over  the  grounds,  and  of 
an  attractive  general  appearance.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
such  of  the  appliances  as  are  described  and  figured.  In  all  this 
Dr.  Billings's  guidance  has  been  apparent  from  the  outset,  and 
the  handsome  way  in  which  this  is  acknowledged  by  the  trus- 
tees is  most  gratifying,  for  it  is  seldom  tlint  a  medical  man's 
work  is  so  appreciated. 

It  may  be  remembered  that,  when  the  trustees  began  their 
task  of  carrying  out  Hopkins's  instruction  to  provide  for  a 
hospital  that  should,  "  in  structure  and  arrangement,  compare 
favorably  with  any  other  institution  of  like  character  in  this 
country  or  in  Europe,"  they  first,  also  in  accordance  with  his 
injunction,  sought  advice.  They  procured  jdnns  and  descrip- 
tions of  what  such  a  hospital  ought  to  be  from  a  number  of 
men  familiar  with  the  workings  of  great  general  hospitals. 
Each  of  these  men  wrote  an  essay,  and  the  essays  were  studied 
by  the  trustees  and  published  in  the  form  of  a  volume.  The 
trustees  thus  incurred  a  debt  which  they  now  repay  by  the 
publication  of  the  volume  before  us — one  that  will  go  far  to 
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assist  the  designers  of  hospitals  yet  to  come  in  doing  their  work 
satisfactorily  and  without  undue  loss  of  time. 


THE  MIDWIFERY   DISPENSARY. 

The  task  of  teaching  ohstetrics  practically  to  medical  stu- 
dents is  one  that,  for  its  full  and  satisfactory  accomplishment, 
calls  for  agencies  and  appliances  that  can  not  be  put  into  opera- 
tion without  much  good  management  on  the  part  of  the 
teachers,  to  say  nothing  of  their  self-sacrificing  devotion  to  the 
work.  To  make  the  student  a  mere  spectator  in  a  lying-in 
hospital  is  not  enough  ;  being  relieved  of  all  responsibility,  he 
is  apt  not  to  draw  upon  his  own  capability  to  the  extent  neces- 
sary to  train  it  for  the  demands  that  he  will  eventuallj  have  to 
make  on  it  in  his  practice.  He  who  would  study  the  art  of 
obstetrics  to  the  greatest  advantage  must  exchange  the  com- 
parative ease  of  hospital  life  for  hard  work  in  the  tenement- 
houses.  Lying-in  hospitals  are  very  useful  institutions  un- 
doubtedly, serving  as  a  refuge  for  the  homeless  and  the  de- 
serted; but  their  maintenance  is  expensive  and  the  number  of 
their  inmates  is  necessarily  limited.  In  any  degree  to  which  it 
is  practicable  to  multiply  them,  they  can  not  afford  all  the  aid, 
or  even  a  tithe  of  it,  that  the  community  wishes  to  furnish  to 
poor  women  in  their  time  of  need  ;  hence  it  is  most  desirable 
that  their  work  should  be  supplemented  to  the  utmost  by  or- 
ganized medical  attendance  on  poor  women  in  their  own 
homes. 

Organizations  for  that  purpose  have  been  at  work  success- 
fully in  New  York  for  many  years,  but  they  have  never  been 
adequate  to  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done,  and  in  some  re- 
spects they  have  been  defective  in  what  might  reasonably  have 
been  expected  of  them.  We  are  very  glad  therefore  to  be  able 
to  announce  the  recent  establishment  of  an  obstetrical  institu- 
tion which,  after  close  observation  of  its  methods,  we  look 
upon  as  not  only  an  important  addition  to  our  agencies  for 
ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  poor,  but  also  as  an  educa- 
tional resource  of  the  most  promising  kind.  This  is' the  Mid- 
wifery Dispensary,  which  has  been  in  operation  since  last 
December.  It  is  situated  in  a  dense  tenement-house  district,  at 
No.  312  Broome  Street,  a  short  distance  east  of  the  Bowery. 
No  medical  treatment  is  carried  out  in  the  house;  the  premises 
occupied  by  the  dispensary  consist  only  of  offices  in  which  suf- 
ficiently minute  and  very  carefully  arranged  records  are  kept. 
of  sleeping-rooms  for  the  resident  physician  and  the  students, 
and  of  store-rooms.  There  are  three  attending  physicians,  all 
of  whom  are  men  of  experience  in  obstetrics  and  have  been 
engaged  in  teaching  it  for  a  number  of  years.  One  of  the 
physicians  is  in  attendance  at  the  house  daily  for  a  certain 
number  of  hours,  and  is  always,  when  it  is  practicable,  present 
at  a  confinement.  The  material  appliances  in  the  way  of  in- 
struments, dressings,  medicaments,  etc.,  are  ample,  and  the 
establishment  is  perfectly  in  readiness  to  afford  its  full  re- 
sources at  short  notice  and  to  meet  any  sort  of  obstetrical  or 
puerperal  complication. 

Most  praiseworthy  discretion  has  been  shown  in  settling  the 
extent  to  which  students  are  allowed  to  take  part  in  the  obser- 


vation and  conduct  of  cases.  The  details  of  the  plan  are  too 
many  to  be  mentioned  in  this  article ;  it  is  enough  if  we  say 
that  they  allow  the  student  the  fullest  scope  compatible  with 
safety,  and  that  they  secure  to  the  patient  the  presence  of  a 
licensed  physician  invariably.  In  return  for  a  very  small  fee' 
a  student  resides  in  the  house  for  a  specified  term,  and  takes 
part  in  the  management  of  a  definite  number  of  cases.  Stu- 
dents are  allowed  to  renew  their  terms  of  residence  when  it 
can  be  done  without  excluding  other  applicants,  so  that  a  con- 
tinuous residence  of  considerable  duration  is  often  practicable. 
They  are  provided  with  the  means  of  pursuing  their  studies, 
and  their  personal  comfort  is  well  looked  after. 

Many  an  established  physician,  looking  back  upon  the  dis- 
advantages under  which  he  slowly  and  laboriously  and  timidly 
acquired  his  knowledge  of  obstetrics,  will  be  glad  to  learn  of 
the  facility  with  which  a  practical  familiarity  with  the  art  may 
now  be  gained  ;  if  he  will  also  commend  this  and  kindred  in- 
stitutions to  his  benevolent  friends  and  patients,  he  will  aid 
materially  in  furthering  the  work  of  medical  education  as  well 
as  in  promoting  the  alleviation  of  distress.  In  advancing  both 
these  purposes  the  medical  profession  has  always  been  earnest 
and  active. 

MINOR  PARAORAPES. 

OXYGEN   INHALATIONS   IN   PNEUMONIA. 

The  Lancet  remarks  that  the  action  of  oxygen  inhalation  is 
very  often  disappointing.  It  seems  in  practice  far  more  inert 
than  one  might  reasonably  expect  from  its  life-supporting 
properties.  Various  explanations  have  from  time  to  time  been 
otfered,  but  its  efficiency  still  remains  rather  circumscribed. 
One  of  the  diseased  conditions  in  which  its  inhalation  has  been 
most  beneficial  is  the  dyspnoea  of  urseniic  intoxication.  An- 
other disease  has  lately  been  pointed  ont  anew  by  Dr.  John 
Chambers  as  suitable  for  oxygen  inhalation.  This  is  pneumo- 
nia, and  the  time  for  using  oxygen  with  benefit  has  been  found 
by  him  to  be  that  very  critical  stage  when  lividity  and  cyanosis 
testify  to  the  difficulty  with  which  the  circulation  is  being  car- 
ried on.  Since  the  direct  result  of  an  impeded  circulation  is  a 
deficient  aeration  of  the  blood,  it  is  not  surprising  that  oxygen 
inhalation  affords  a  certain  promise  of  relief.  Under  its  use  the 
lips  recover  their  redness,  the  breathing  becomes  easier,  and  the 
enfeebled  heart's  action  is  re-enforced.  Dr.  Chambers  is  satis- 
fied that  he  has  saved  life  in  cases  in  which,  from  all  the  indica- 
tions present,  a  fatal  result  was  inevitable. 


EXHIBITIONISM:    A    SEXUAL    PERVERSION. 

M.  Maonan  has  recently  presented  to  the  Society  de  nii^de- 
cine  16gale  the  history  of  two  cases  showing  that  variety  of  sex- 
ual perversion  not  infrequently  observed  among  men  living  in 
cities,  known  as  '•  exhibitionists,"  or  those  having  the  propensity 
toexpose  their  genitals  in  public  places  or  to  individuals,  usually 
women  whom  they  meet  in  unfrequented  places.  According  to 
the  report  of  these  cases  in  Progris  medical.,  one  of  the  subjects 
presented  unmistakable  hereditary  defect,  and  both  showed 
present  typical  degeneracy.  The  author  classes  these  persons 
with  the  kleptomaniacs,  the  pyromaniacs,  and  tlie  suicidal  and 
homicidal  insane.  These  degenerate  beings  are  ordinarily  a 
great  trial  to  the  police  and  are  exceedingly  shrewd  in  the 
avoidance  of  arrest ;  but  imprisonment  has  little  deterrent  or 
I  reformatory  influence  upon  them.     They  are  seldom   persons 
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who  have  a  steady  form  of  emitloyment.  It  is  probable  that 
they  are  psychically  incapable  of  acquiring  a  regnlar  trade  or 
business  or  of  applying  themselves  to  its  pursuit. 


THE    ROOSEVELT    HOSPITAL. 

Last  year  Mr.  William  J.  Symsdied  after  having  bequeathed 
the  sum  of  $3,")0,000  to  the  hospital  for  the  purpose  of  building 
an  operating  theatre.  In  expectation  of  receiving  the  legacy, 
the  trustees  set  aboutexcavating  for  the  foundation  of  tlie  build- 
ing, but  the  validity  of  the  will  was  contested,  and  they  sus- 
pended the  work.  Now  it  is  announced  that  the  contest  has 
been  discontinued,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  theatre  will  lie 
built.  

"INFANT  INDUSTRIES." 

A  CLERK  in  the  employ  of  the  Brooklyn  Board  of  Health 
was  recently  detected  in  furnishing  information  regardiog  re- 
turns of  births  to  certain  selected  manufacturers.  The  World 
remarks  that  he  "  is  doubtless  one  of  those  kind-hearted  per- 
sons who  are  in  favor  of  protecting  and  helping  along  our  in- 
fant industries." 

ITEMS,   ETC. 

Infectious  Diseases  in  New  York. — We  are  indebted  to  the  Siinitary 
Bureau  of  the  Health  Department  for  the  following  statement  of  cases 
and  deaths  reported  during  the  two  weeks  ending  July  22,  1890 : 


DISEASES. 


Typhoid  fever 

Scarlet  fever 

Cerebro-sj|iinal  meningitis. , 

Measles 

Diphtheria 

A^aiicella 


Week  ending  July  15. 

Week  endii 

Cases. 

Deaths. 

Caeee. 

26 

6 

24 

44 

6 

43 

1 

1 

1 

240 

19 

215 

54 

15 

72 

S 

0 

7 

Deaths. 


0 
10 
21 

0 


The  Mississippi  Valley  Medical  Association. — At  the  meeting  to  be 
held  in  Louisville  on  the  loth  of  Oetoher,  Dr.  John  A.  Wyeth,  of  New 
York,  will  deliver  an  address,  and  Dr.  Frank  Woodbury,  of  Philadel- 
phia, nil!  read  a  paper. 

The  Red  Cross  Society  of  Munich.— Mr.  Henry  Villard,  of  New 
York,  is  rppoitcd  to  have  given  the  Red  Cross  Society  of  Munich  the 
sum  of  .S12,.")00  as  a  contrihution  toward  the  construction  of  a  hospital 
for  the  society. 

The  American  Chemical  Society  will  hold  a  meeting  at  Newjjoit, 
R.  I.,  on  Wfilnesilay  and  Thursday,  August  llth  and  7th. 

The  Luzerne  County  (Pa.)  Medical  Society  will  hold  a  meeting  at 
Glen  Summit  on  Wednesday,  August  6th,  under  the  presidency  of  Dr. 
G.  W.  Guthrie,  of  Wilkesbarre. 

The  Medico-chirurgical  College  of  Philadelphia.— Dr.  W.  ('.  Hollo- 
peter  has  been  elected  Lecturer  on  Diseases  of  Children,  and  Dr.  Ernest 
B,  Sangree  Director  of  the  Histological  Laboratory. 

Change  of  Address.- Dr.  Walter  Lester  Carr,  to  No.  8  East  Fifty- 
eighth  .Street. 

Army  Intelligence.— 0/ff«n/  Lixt  of  Chaiigen  in  the  Sintious  and 

Duties  of  Offirirn  serving  in  the  Medical  Department,    United  Stnlea 

Arm;/,  for  the  irei.k  ending  July  19,  1890  ; 

AuTiiliR,  William  H.,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon,  is,  hy  direction 
of  the  Secretary  of  War,  granted  leave  of  absence  for  three  months, 
to  take  effect  September  15,  1890,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  his  ser- 
vices can  he  spared.  Par.  I,  S.  0.  160,  A.  G.  0.,  Washington,  D.  ('., 
July  11,  1890. 

Mauh,  LoDis  M.,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon.  By  direction  of  ilic 
Secretary  of  War,  the  leave  of  absence  on  surgeon's  certificate  of 
disability  granted  in  S.  0.  4,  January  6,  1890,  from  this  ollice,  is  ex- 


tended six  months  on  account  of  sickness.  Par.  16,  S.  0.  160, 
A.  G.  0.,  Washington,  D.  C,  July  11,  1890. 

CoBBCsiER,  William  H.,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon,  is,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  War,  granted  leave  of  absence  for  four 
months  on  surgeon's  certificate  of  disability,  with  permission  to  leave 
the  Divisiou  of  the  Missouri.  Par.  4,  S.  0.  162,  A.  G.  0.,  Washmg- 
ton,  D.  C,  July  14,  1890. 

Page,  Charles,  Colonel  and  Assistant  Surgeon-General,  Medical  Di- 
rector of  the  Department,  is  granted  leave  of  absence  for  one 
month,  to  take  effect  the  30th  instant.  Par.  3,  S.  0.  91,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Missouri,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  July  14,  1890. 

Phillips,  Joh.s  L.,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon,  is,  by  direction  of 
the  Secretary  of  War,  granted  leave  of  absence  for  two  months. 
Par.  4,  S.  0.  164,  Headquarters  of  the  Army,  A.  G.  0.,  Washington, 
D.  C,  July  16,  1890. 

Naval  Intelligence. — OJirinl  List  of  Changes  in  the  Medical  Corps 

of  the  Vniti'd  Stales  y any  for  the  week  ending  July  19,  1890: 

Anzall,  E.  W.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Detached  from  U.  S.  Steamer  Ga- 
lena and  to  wait  orders. 

Eckstein,  A.  C,  Surgeon.  Granted  leave  of  absence  for  the  month  of 
August. 

Penrose,  T.  N.,  Medical  Inspector.  Granted  leave  of  absence  for  two 
weeks. 

Cabell,  A.  G.,  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon.  Granted  leave  of  absence 
for  the  month  of  August. 

AsHBRiDGE,  Richard,  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon.  Granted  one  month's 
sick  leave. 

Heyl,  T.  C,  Surgeon.  Granted  leave  of  absence  for  the  month  of  Au- 
gust. 

Cooke,  George  H.,  Medical  Inspector.  Detached  from  Navy  Yard, 
League  Island,  and  ordered  to  the  Pensaeola. 

White,  C.  H.,  Medical  Inspector.  Detached  from  the  Pensaeola  and  to 
proceed  home  and  wait  orders. 

Hoebling,  a.  a.,  Medical  Inspector.  Detached  from  Naval  Hospital, 
Washington,  and  ordered  to  League  Island  Navy  Yard. 

Wells,  H.  M.,  Medical  Inspector.  Detached  from  Museum  of  Hygiene 
and  ordered  to  Naval  Hospital,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Whitfield,  James  M.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Ordered  to  U.  S.  Steamer 
Ajax  and  other  Monitors. 

Woolverton,  Theoron,  Medical  Inspector.  Ordered  to  the  U.  S.  Steam- 
er Philadelphia. 

LovERiNG,  P.  A.,  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon.  Detached  from  the  U. 
S.  Revenue  Steamer  Wabash  and  ordeied  to  the  U.  S.  Steamer 
Philadelphia. 

Bailey,  T.  B.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Detached  from  the  U.  S.  Revenue 
Steamer  St.  Louis  and  ordered  to  the  U.  S.  Steamer  Philadelphia. 

White,  S.  S.,  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon.  Ordered  to  the  Marine  Ren- 
dezvous. San  Francisco.  Cal. 

Society  Meetings  for  the  Coming  Week: 

Wednesday,  Jxily  30th ;  Gloucester,  N.  J.,  County  Medical  Society  (quar- 
terly) ;  Middlesex,  Mass.,  North  District  Medical  Society  (Lowell). 


f  tttfrs  to  tbc  €bitor. 


THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  MENSTRUAL  EPOCH. 

4  Kino  Street,  New  York,  Jvne  26,  1S90. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Neie  Vorl  Medical  Journal  : 

Sir:  In  your  June  14th  issue  there  occurs  n  letter  entitled 
"The  Management  of  the  Menstrual  Epoch,"  which  refers  to 
and  recommends  tlie  use  of  tampons  during  raenBtruation,  and 
claiming  for  such  use,  if  adopted,  the  marking  of  "n  new  era  in 
the  alleviation  of  human  suffering."  The  idea  is  a  very  old  oue 
among  I'a^tcrn  nafion«,  and  the  use  of  paper- ball  tampons 
(wood  i>ulp  and  silk  liber)  is  universal  among  Japanese  women. 


Jnly  26,  1890.] 
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I    quote   from    Professor    Wernich,  late  jjynajcologist   to    the 
Medioo-siirfiical  Academy,  Tokio,  Japan,*  as  follows: 

"The  first  rule  which  a  raeustruatinf;;  woman  observes  in 
Japan  is  rest.  Absolute  abstinence  from  sexual  enjoyment  is 
strict  law;  there  are  distinct  prescriptions  against  locomotion 
in  the  house,  and  especially  in  the  street;  cleanliness  during 
that  period,  as  washing  is  considered  as  very  injurious,  is  taken 
care  of  in  a  quite  peculiar  way.  To  let  menstrual  blood  touch 
the  body  or  the  linen,  which  is  to  be  still  used,  would  pass 
for  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  uncleanness.  Therefore  the  menstruat- 
ing woman  kneads  or  rolls,  with  one  of  the  sheets  of  white 
papers — of  which  she  carries  always  a  large  provision,  for  that 
very  purpose,  in  her  right  sleeve — a  ball  from  the  size  of  an  al- 
mond to  that  of  a  large  walnut,  and  inserts  it  into  the  vagina, 
replacing  it  by  another  when  it  i«!  soaked  in  blood.  In  cases  of 
flaor  albus  I  have  also  frequently  found  such  paper  balls  in  the 
vagina.  From  the  number  of  the  balls  used  in  the  menstrua- 
tion, conclusions  are  drawn  as  to  its  abundance  and  favorable 
course."  Albert  S.  Ashmead,  M.  D. 


IProtecbings  of  Sonttus. 


ROYAL   ACADEMY   OF   MEDICINE   IN    IRELAND. 

SECTION   IN   STIRGERT. 

Meeting  of  Friday,  February  21,   1S90. 
Mr.  Edward  Hamilton  in  the  Chair. 

Erasion  of  the  Knee  Joint. — Mr.  Lentaione,  at  the  request 
of  the  chairman,  described  the  operation  of  erasion  of  the  knee 
joint  which  he  lia<I  performed  upon  a  young  man  whom  he  ex- 
hibited. The  patient  had  been  two  years  and  four  months  suf- 
fering from  white  swelling  of  the  knee  joint  previous  to  the 
operation,  but  no  external  sinuses  had  appeared.  The  case 
seemed  to  be  suitable  for  erasion,  and  he  had  performed  the 
operation,  which  was  his  first  of  the  kind,  by  making  the  usual 
horseshoe  incision.  After  denuding  the  jiatella  he  had  sawed 
clear  through  the  middle  of  it.  Turning  down  the  lower  and 
turning  up  the  upper  fragments,  respectively,  lie  had  removed 
all  the  synovial  membrane,  cleaning  away  a  mass  of  tubercular 
tissue  in  the  crucial  ligaments.  Then  he  had  stitched  with  cat- 
gut the  lateral  ligaments,  which  were  both  cut,  and  the  patella. 
The  condition  of  the  joint  was  that  of  pretty  advanced  tuber- 
cular disease.  In  parts,  the  synovial  meinbrane  was  about  an 
inch  thick,  with  a  caseous  mass  in  the  center.  Inside  the  joint 
there  was  apparently  an  aliscess,  due  to  the  breaking  down  of  a 
caseous  mass.  As  regarded  after-treatment,  he  had  applied 
permanent  dressing,  using  plenty  of  iodoform  and  large  rubber 
drainage-tubes,  which  remained  for  a  month,  when  the  knee 
was  again  dressed.  The  patient  had  worn  Tliomas's  splint, 
which  tended  to  the  success  attained.  It  was  intended  that  lie 
should  return  after  a  year  to  get  the  knee  flexed,  but  the  speaker 
feared  that  in  trying  to  restore  full  functional  value  by  forcililo 
flexion  harm  might  be  done. 

On  a  Series  of  One  Hundred  Cataract  Extractions.— .Mr. 
SwA.NZv  rea<l  a  paper  on  a  series  of  one  liiindriMJ  caluract  lx- 
traotions.  He  employed  the  tlireo-millimetre  flap  operation, 
with  a  very  narrow  iridectomy  in  the  upper  qiiadriint  of  the  iris. 
He  instilled  eserine  prior  to  the  operation  to  facilitate  the  ob- 

*  Gtographieo-medical  Sittdim  after  tlie  Experience  of  a  Journey 
Arumul  tlu:  Wurhl.  Cliiipter  on  Adult  Jffii  iiii.I  Women  of  Japiiii. 
Berlin,  1«78. 


taining  of  a  neat  coloboma,  which  It  was  ditficult  to  procure  If 
the  iris  prolapsed,  and  the  reduction,  after  delivery  of  the  lens, 
of  all  the  rest  of  the  iris  into  the  anterior  chamber.  Quito  a 
narrow  coloboma  was  required,  and  was  sutficient  to  etficlently 
protect  the  eye  against  the  danger  of  secondary  iris  prolapse  in 
the  course  of  the  healing — a  danger  to  which  eyes  operated  on 
by  the  simple  method  were  so  liable,  as  It  provided  a  gateway 
by  which  the  aqueous  humor  contained  in  the  posterior  chamber 
might  escape  through  the  wound,  without  carrying  with  it  a 
portion  of  Iris.  Mr.  Swanzy  considered  that  such  an  iridectomy 
was  no  "mutilation  of  the  iris,"  bnt  rather  a  measure  which 
rested  upon  a  sound  scientific  basis,  and  which  was  calculated 
to  protect  the  eye  against  a  serious  danger.  In  this  series  the  iris 
was  incarcerated  in  the  cicatrix  in  one  eye  only.  After  the  lens 
was  extracted  the  wound  was  carefully  searched  with  an  iris  for- 
ceps for  any  tag  of  capsule  which  might  have  prolapsed  into  it, 
and  if  any  was  found,  it  was  drawn  gently  forward  and  snipped  oft' 
with  the  scissors.  A  tag  of  capsule  was  found  in  the  wound  in 
nine  of  the  one  hundred  eyes  operated  on.  He  strongly  recom- 
mended this  proceeding.  The  antiseptic  measures  consisted  in 
the  washing  of  the  patient's  face  with  hot  water  and  soap,  and 
the  washing  and  wiping  out  of  the  conjunctival  sac  with  a  1-to- 
5,000  solution  of  sublimate  lotion  just  before  the  operation 
while  all  through  the  latter  the  same  lotion  was  used  for  wiping 
and  irrigating  the  wound  and  surface  of  the  eyeball.  No 
sponges  were  used,  but  small  bits  of  lint  which  had  been  boiled 
in  the  sublimate  solution,  and  which  were  kept  stored  in  it. 
The  solutions  of  eserlne,  cocaine,  and  atropine  were  all  made 
with  sublimate  solution,  1  to  5,000.  Prior  to  the  operation  the 
instruments  were  boiled,  washed  in  absolute  alcohol,  and  laid 
ready  for  use  in  a  bath  of  a  one-per-cent.  solution  of  carbolic 
acid.  After  the  operation  they  were  again  washed  in  absolute 
alcohol.  The  dressing  consisted  In  a  layer  of  lint  previously 
boiled  in  sublimate  lotion,  and  wet  with  it;  over  this  absoRbent 
wool  similarly  boiled  and  wet,  then  a  layer  of  oiled-silk  protect- 
ive, and  then  the  bandage.  This  was  not  disturbed  for  forty- 
eight  hours.  The  results  obtained  consisted  in  ninety-three  per 
cent,  good  vision,  five  per  cent,  moderate  vision,  and  two  per 
cent,  losses.  The  two  losses  were  due  to  suppuration,  and  were 
the  only  cases  of  suppuration  which  occurred.  In  each  of  them 
the  operation  had  been  normal. 

The  Chairman  noted  with  interest  the  careful  manner  in 
which  the  antiseptic  system  of  surgery  was  apparently  carried 
out  in  the  operations;  and  he  suggested  a  discussion  upon  the 
value  of  iridectomy  as  part  of,  or  an  element  in,  the  operation 
of  cataract  extraction. 

Mr.  Story  asked  whether  the  series  represented  the  last  one 
hundred  cases  in  which  Mr.  Swanzy  performed  the  extraction 
of  cataract  by  the  three-millimetre  flap,  with  Iridectomy,  and  so 
included  cases  complicated  and  uncomplicated — i.e.,  with  dis- 
location of  the  lens,  synechia  anterior,  and  synechia  posterior, 
the  result  of  old  Iritis.  But  even  if  the  series  inmsisted  of  one 
hundred  selected  cases,  the  results  attained  weiv  admirable,  as 
showing  a  total  loss  of  only  two  percent.,  while  achieving  mod- 
erately fair  sight  in  five  per  cent.,  and  good  in  ninety-three  per 
cent,  (taking  it  as  "  good  "  when  the  patient  had  a  vision  of  six 
sixtieths).  In  the  Dublin  Medical  Journal,  1880,  he  himself  had 
published  a  scries  of  his  first  forty-seven  cataract  extractions, 
showing  a  loss  of  seven  or  eight  per  cent.,  recording  as  loss  or 
failure  where  the  patient  could  not  count  figures  at  a  yard  or 
two  yards  otf,  and  iio  found  that  the  records  of  eleven  thousand 
or  twelve  thousand  extractions  disclosed  a  similar  percentage  of 
failures.  Hence  the  question  which  he  asked.  Ho  agreed  with 
Mr.  Swanzy  as  to  iridectomy  forming  part  of  the  operation,  be- 
ing of  opinion  that  It  facllilated  the  removal  of  the  lens  and 
prevented  the  danger  of  prolap.se  of  the  iris.     He  also  agreed 
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with  Mr.  Swanzyas  to  the  importance  of  antiseptic  precautions. 
In  St.  Mark's  Hospital  a  different  plan  was  followed.  The  eye 
was  washed  with  a  solution  of  hydronaphthol,  and  the  instru- 
ments were  boiled  in  the  same,  while  the  operation  was  done 
under  cocaine.  He  did  not,  however,  take  the  trouble  Mr. 
Swanzy  advocated,  of  inserting-  an  iris  forceps  afterward  to 
search  for  pieces  of  capsule.  He  dusted  over  the  surface  of  the 
wound  and  eyeball  with  finely  powdered  iodoform.  As  regarded 
irrigation  proposed  by  Dr.  McKeown,  of  Belfast,  for  washing 
out  the  cortex,  he  had  not  found  it  useful.  The  cortex  was  in- 
jured by  nearly  all  the  substances  em])loyed  to  wash  out  the  an- 
terior chamber,  even  by  pure  water.  In  his  paper  he  had  advo- 
cated the  three-millimetre  flap  extraction  in  opposition  to  the 
linear  extraction  of  von  Graefe,  which  was  then  in  vogue.  It 
was  a  mistake  to  call  the  operation  von  Graefe's,  for  the  oper- 
ation owed  its  existence  to  De  Wecker,  one  of  the  great  oph- 
thalmologists of  Paris.  Shortly  after  De  Wecker  had  described 
it  he  had  read  the  paper,  and  had  been  struck  with  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  operation,  which  he  had  been  the  first  to  perform 
in  this  country.  He  had  advocated  the  operation,  but  it  had 
met  with  Mr.  Swanzy's  disapproval  at  the  time.  Therefore  it 
was  a  pleasure  to  find  that  Mr.  Swanzy  now  considered  it  the 
best  operation  for  cataract  extraction. 

Mr.  FiTzoERALD  Said  that  Mr.  Swanzy  had  distinctly  stated 
that,  strictly  speaking,  the  operation  was  not  Graefe's,  but  was 
Graefe's  modified.  The  operation  which  he  himself  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  doing  was  identical  with  Mr.  Swanzy's  up  to  a  short 
time  ago,  when  he  had  determined  to  try  the  simple  operation 
— the  extraction  without  iridectomy.  He  did  not  make  his  in- 
cision quite  the  same  as  Mr.  Swanzy's ;  he  made  his  puncture  a 
little  outside  the  clear  cornea,  and  he  brought  the  upper  part  of 
the  flap  well  into  the  clear  cornea.  For  comparison  he  was 
anxious  to  give  statistics — twenty-sis  cases  of  extraction  with- 
out the  iridectomy  in  hospital  practice,  and  also  fifty-six  in  pri- 
vate practice,  and  then  going  back  and  taking  twenty-six  with 
iridectomy  in  private  practice;  but  the  twenty-six  hospital  cases 
with  iridectomy  he  had  been  unable  to  procure.  He  judged  his 
results  more  hardly  than  Mr.  Swanzy,  who  seemed  content  to 
take  as  "good"  if  he  could  procure  the  counting  fingers  at  a  few 
metres  oft".  Up  to  the  present  lie  had  liimself  no  case  to  deplore, 
and  he  recollected  no  case  of  suppuration.  Therefore,  as  far  as 
he  had  gone,  tlie  results  from  tlie  simple  o])eration  proved  im- 
mensely superior  to  those  obtained  with  iridectomy.  The  rea- 
sons which  induced  him  to  undertake  the  operation  were  those 
urged  by  De  Wecker,  and,  so  far,  he  had  had  no  cause  to  regret 
it.  Although  he  had  had  two  cases  of  prolapse  of  the  iris,  he 
thought  there  was  needless  alarm,  and  that  by  using  the  eserine 
after  the  operation,  by  careful  bandaging  and  keeping  the  patient 
quiet  for  twenty-four  hours,  there  need  be  no  apprehension  of 
it.  Of  secondary  operations  he  had  had  a  good  number,  but 
not  more  than  Mr.  Swanzy.  The  difficulty  of  giving  statistics 
of  hospital  cases  arose  from  the  fact  that  the  hospital  patients 
Beldom  returned  unless  compelled  when  they  had  got  a  cataract 
in  tlie  other  eye  ;  but  in  private  practice  the  patients  came  to 
get  further  improvement  of  vision.  As  regarded  antiseptic  treat- 
ment, he  carried  it  out  more  in  the  way  Mr.  Story  described 
than  in  Mr.  Swanzy's.  He  could  not  rise  to  the  point  of  boiling 
the  instruments,  which  was  very  destructive  of  them,  at  least 
of  the  handles,  lie  used  hydronaphthol,  but  he  did  not  use 
atropine  or  eserine  before  the  operation.  In  the  dressings,  band- 
age was  the  same  as  Mr.  Swanzy's. 

Mr.  Maxwell  would  perform  iridectomy  where  the  cataract 
was  large  and  hard,  but  would  dispense  with  it  where  the 
cataract  was  soft  and  small.  He  would  not  select  lenses  till  at 
least  two  weeks  after  the  operation. 

Mr.  Swanzy  replied.     His  one  hundred  cases  were  not  se- 


lected, but  related  to  all  those  in  which  he  had  operated  to  the 
end  of  1888,  excluding,  of  course,  such  a  case  as  that  of  a  man 
having  a  bad  injury  of  the  eye  and  among  them  a  traumatic 
cataract,  or  of  a  young  person  with  a  cataract  coming  on.  His 
classification  of  results  was  in  accordance  with  the  handy  con- 
ventional method  of  recording  them  as  adopted  by  Professor 
Knapp  and  otliers — viz. :  "  no  improvement,"  2 ;  "  moderate," 
5 ;  and  '■  good,"  93  per  cent.  But  he  would  not  set  down  as 
"good"  the  ability  to  count  fingers  merely  at  three  or  four 
metres.  Where  the  vision  reached  the  standard  of  six  sixtieths 
he  regarded  that  as  good  already,  with  every  probability  of 
getting  better.  With  regard  to  antiseptics,  he  had  found  more 
satisfaction  from  the  use  of  a  l-to-5,000  solution  of  sublimate 
than  any  other.  He  had  no  idea  about  hydronaphthol,  but  he 
abominated  iodoform  in  every  respect.  As  regarded  the  intro- 
duction of  the  three-millimetre  flap  operation  into  Dublin,  he 
did  not  know  of  anybody  having  done  it  before  himself.  He 
had  been  performing  it  for  some  years,  and  whether  or  not  Mr. 
Story  began  it  two  or  three  months  before  him  did  not  matter. 
He  did  not  call  it  von  Graefe's  operation.  What  he  said  was 
that  it  was  known  as  von  Graefe's  operation,  of  which  it  was 
the  lineal  descendant ;  not  as  von  Graefe  left  it  when  he  died, 
but  von  Graefe's  improved  upon,  and  so  properly  called  his. 
As  to  Mr.  Fitzgerald's  operation  being  or  having  been  identical 
with  his  own,  perhaps  it  was,  so  far  as  the  position  of  the  in- 
cision in  the  margin  of  the  cornea  went ;  but  he  was  not  quite 
sure  that  it  was  in  respect  of  the  minute  coloboma  or  the  par- 
ticular care  taken  in  respect  of  the  capsule  in  the  wound  which 
he  regarded  as  a  vital  matter.  Prolapse  of  the  iris  with  subse- 
quent incarceration  in  the  cicatrix  was  a  danger,  and  in  his 
series  of  one  hundred  cases  it  occurred  once;  but  in  Mr.  Fitz- 
gerald's fifty-two  it  occurred  twice,  being  nearly  four  per  cent. 
— a  result  nearly  as  good  as  Professor  Knapp's.  Mr.  Fitzgerald's 
cases  of  full  vision  were  due  to  his  performing  discission  of  the 
capsule,  and  not  because  he  left  out  the  iridectomy.  As  regarded 
iridectomy,  its  performance  did  not,  as  Mr.  Maxwell  had  sug- 
gested, de[)end  on  whether  the  cataract  was  soft  or  hard,  whether 
the  patient  was  going  to  get  a  prolapse  of  the  iris  or  not,  but 
whether  the  wound  would  properly  heal  and  remain  healed  by 
primary  union  and  without  rupture.  He  had  yesterday  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  one  of  the  most  distinguished  ophthalmic 
surgeons  in  the  United  States,  who  stated  that  in  thirty  per 
cent,  of  his  cases  he  had  had  prolapse,  sometimes  coming  on 
some  days  after  the  operation  without  apparent  cause,  and  that 
when  men  recorded  cases  without  prolapse  he  simply  doubted 
their  statistics.  With  regard  to  Mr.  Maxwell's  point  of  order- 
ing lenses  two  weeks  or  so  after  the  operation,  they  should  not 
be  ordered  until  the  eyes  were  white,  not  watering. 

SECTION   IX    MEDIOISE. 

Meeting  of  Friday,  February  2S,  1890. 
The  President,  Dr.  Attuill,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Influenza  Epidemic  of  1889 '90,  as  observed  in 
Dublin. — Dr.  J.  W.  Moore  read  a  paper,  in  which  he  consid- 
ered the  effect  produced  on  the  public  health  and  on  the  bills 
of  mortality  in  Dublin  by  the  epidemic,  and  described  his  im- 
pressions as  to  the  origin,  nature,  and  course  of  the  disease. 

The  lessons  to  be  learned  from  the  epidemic  might  be  stated 
in  the  form  of  propositions,  as  follows : 

1.  Influenza  was  an  acute  specific  infective  disease  of  the 
miasmatic  rather  than  the  miasmatic-contagious  class.  Its 
virus  or  contagium,  when  once  introduced  into  the  body,  acted 
primarily  and  <iuickly  on  the  nervous  system,  producing  the 
phenomena  of  an  ucuto  pyrexia,  with  singularly  ra|)id  pulse. 

2.  The  disease  appeared  to  be   pandemic  rather  than  epi- 
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demic,  aftectins  multitudes  at  one  and  (lie  same  moment,  both 
by  sea  and  land — a  known  fact,  which  suggested  to  Dr.  Hilton 
Fagge  the  view  that  the  organisms  which  gave  rise  to  influenza, 
if  organisms  there  be,  could  not  undergo  multiplication  and  de- 
velopment anywhere  except  in  the  air  itself.  The  virus  of 
influenza  was  then  a  miasma,  or  what  the  physicians  of  the  six- 
teenlh  and  seventeenth  centuries  called  a  "fouling  of  the  air."* 
In  this  connection,  Hirsch,  of  Berlin,  pointed  out  that  influenza 
had  not  spread  more  quickly  in  our  own  times,  with  their  mul- 
tiplied and  perfected  ways  and  means  of  communication,  than 
in  former  decades  or  centaries.t  The  prevalence  of  the  disease 
was  absolutely  independent  of  season  and  weather — a  fact 
which  distinguished  influenza  from  epidemic  bronchial  catarrh.  J 

3.  If  this  miasmatic  or  pandemic  view  of  the  origin  of  in- 
fluenza was  correct,  there  was  no  need  to  seek  for  a  period  of 
incubation,  the  virus  being  already  "  hatched  "  at  the  time  of  its 
reception  into  the  human  system — that  was,  at  the  time  of  in- 
fection. In  several,  if  not  in  most,  cases  there  was  an  interval 
between  the  reception  of  the  poison  and  the  development  of 
the  symptoms.  The  most  common  duration  of  this  interval 
seemed  to  be  one  or  two  days.  But  this  pseudo-incubation 
period  might  be  explained  on  the  supposition  that  in  certain 
individuals  an  intact  condition  of  the  mucous  membranes  might 
present  an  obstacle  to  the  entrance  of  the  virus  into  the  blood, 
and  so  delay  the  development  of  the  disease. 

Of  course,  it  was  not  denied  that  the  morbific  agent  or  virus 
was  capable  of  adhering  to  the  human  body,  or  to  clothes,  or 
luggage,  or  letters,  so  as  to  be  conveyed  from  one  place  to 
another  (Hilton  Fagge).  "  But,"  adds  that  writer,  "  its  subse- 
quent growth  and  development  is,  doubtless,  altogether  inde- 
pendent of  this  kind  of  assistance." 

4.  Very  young  children  seemed  to  enjoy  a  certain  immunity 
from  influenza,  or  to  have  the  disease  in  a  mild  form. 

5.  Adults  suffered  severely  in  many  cases,  the  symptoms  be- 
ing chills,  headache,  often  sleeplessness,  sometimes  delirium, 
pains  in  the  eyeballs,  nape  of  the  neck,  small  of  the  back,  knees, 
and  along  the  margins  of  the  ribs;  loss  of  the  special  senses  of 
smell,  taste,  and  sometimes  hearing ;  smarting  of  the  eyes,  pho- 
tophobia, lacrymation,  otalgia,  complete  loss  of  appetite,  bad 
taste  in  the  mouth,  nausea,  and  perhaps  vomiting ;  constipation, 
but  occasionally  diarrhcea;  cough,  frequent  sweating,  lo^s  of 
strength,  fainting.  Of  course,  it  was  only  a  selection  from  these 
symptoms  that  was  present  in  a  given  case. 

6.  Influenza,  while  infrequently  directly  fatal,  caused  an  in- 
direct loss  of  life  which  was  appalling,  chiefly  through  compli- 
cations afl'ecting  the  respiratory  and,  in  advanced  life,  the  circu- 
latory systems. 

7.  Influenza  was  a  perilous  complication  of  pulmonary  con- 
samption. 

8.  Other  complications  of  whicli  the  author  had  had  expe- 
rience were  epistaxis  (one  case),  facial  neuralgia  (several  cases), 
profuse  sweatings  (several  cases;,  skin  rashes  (four  cases — three 
were  examples  of  papular  sweat  rashes,  with  sudamina;  one  was 
an  erythema  fugax),  herpetic  eruptions  (several  cases),  cystitis, 
followed  by  mild  orchitis  (one  case). 

In  contrast  to  dengue  fever,  the  speaker  believed  that  influ- 
enza was  a  non-eruptive  fever.  When  rashes  did  appear  they 
were  accidental  rather  than  essential  or  specific,  and  they  re- 
sulted from  hyjierpyrexia,  or  profuse  sweating,  or  from  the 
ingestion  of  such  (hugs  as  quinine,  or  antipyrine,  or  salicylate 
of  sodium. 


•  Hirsch,  IIiiTulliook  of  Oeographical  and  Hintorical  Pntholoffi/,  vol 
i,  p.  34,  New  Syd.  Soc,  1883. 
f  Op.  <:il.,  p.  3B. 
X  Cf.  Hirsch,  op.  cil.,  p.  2tj. 


9.  Influenza  seemed  to  liave  the  property  of  picking  out  the 
weak  point  in  an  individual's  constitution.  If  the  patient  was 
neurotic,  nervous  and  neuralgic  symptoms  were  likely.  Any 
old  tendency  to  catarrh  of  either  the  respiratory  or  the  digestive 
mocons  membranes  was  at  once  intensified  in  the  presence  or  in 
the  wake  of  this  strange  malady. 

10.  The  febrile  movement  in  even  uncomplicated  influenza 
was,  asWunderlich  would  say,  "  polytypical,"  or  "atypical." 

11.  Influenza  showed  a  marked  tendency  to  relapse,  and  to 
this  was  largely  due  the  indirect  fatality  of  the  malady. 

12.  The  treatment  of  the  afteetion  turned  upon  common- 
sense  principles.  It  was  expectant,  palliative,  and  symptomatic. 
There  was  no  specific  for  influenza,  but  the  most  useful  drugs  to 
employ  in  its  treatment  were  (1)  quinine,  (2)  antipyrine  (except 
in  young  children  and  the  weakly),  (3)  salicylate  of  sodium, 
especially  in  eff'ervescence,  (4)  phenacetine,  and  (5)  effervescing 
citrate  of  catfeine. 

Influenza,  or  Dengue,  as  observed  at  Kells.— Dr.  Ring- 
wood  read  a  paper  on  dengue  fever,  which,  he  stated,  had  been 
endemic  in  the  neighborhood  of  Kells  for  the  last  five  years, 
the  disease  having  appeared  soon  after  the  return  of  our  troops 
from  Egypt.  The  character  of  the  disease  for  the  first  six 
months  was  that  of  bilious  relapsing  fever  of  so  virulent  a  type 
that  six  of  the  cases  observed  by  him  were  exactly  similar  to 
the  cases  of  yellow  fever  which  occurred  in  Dublin  in  1820,  and 
were  then  described  by  Dr.  Stokes  and  Dr.  Graves. 

He  held  that  the  present  form  of  influenza  was  a  very  mild 
form  of  dengue,  generally  free  from  eruption.  The  limits  of 
his  paper  prevented  his  referring  to  treatment,  except  to  say 
that  he  had  found  the  best  results  were  obtained  by  the  free  use 
of  pure  salicine. 

The  President  suggested,  as  questions  for  discussion,  whether 
the  disease  which  had  been  described  by  Dr.  -J.  W.  Moore  was 
a  specific  and  contagious  disease,  or,  as  was  held  by  some, 
merely  an  ordinary  inflammatory  cold,  very  common  at  the 
present  time;  and  also  whether  the  cases  described  by  Dr. 
Eingwood  were  of  the  same  disease  which  prevailed  in  Dublin 
or  of  an  entirely  different  and  specific  disease. 

Dr.  Finny  did  not  think  that  Dr.  Ringwood  had  thoroughly 
proved  his  point  as  to  the  identity  of  the  disease  in  Kells  with 
that  in  Dublin.  Having  seen  the  lady  referred  to,  in  consultation 
with  Dr.  Ringwood,  he  had  to  acknowledge  that  he  had  never 
met  with  a  similar  case.  The  variations  of  the  fever  presented 
remarkable  phenomena,  the  temperature  in  the  same  day  run- 
ning from  99°  in  two  hours  up  to  105°  F.,  which  was  reached 
between  eleven  and  twelve  o'clock  noon,  and  in  the  evening  it 
was  down  to  normal.  The  lungs  were  largely  afl'ected  with 
patches  of  pneumonic  complication.  It  was  noteworthy  that 
the  lap-dog  suffered  too,  having  a  discharge  from  the  nose,  as 
showing  that  the  influenza  affected  the  lower  animals. 

Dr.  McSwiNET  had  met  with  cases  characterized  by  frequent 
desire  to  urinate  in  large  quantity,  somewhat  as  in  hysteria  ; 
also  by  fainting,  epistaxis,  pain  in  the  frontal  sinuses,  followed 
by  a  discharge  of  pus;  and,  in  the  recovery  stage,  by  diapho- 
resis. 

Dr.  A.  W.  Foot  said  the  term  "influenza,"  whatever  it 
meant,  had  been  dragged  in  by  the  neck  and  shoulders  as  a 
devs  ex  machina  to  explain,  in  the  case  of  the  first  paper,  dis- 
eases with  the  old-fashioned  names  of  "  feverish  coUi,"  "heavy 
cold,"  as  distinguished  from  "light,"  "rheumatic  cold,"  or 
other  forms  of  ordinary  catarrh;  and,  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Ring- 
wood's  paper,  anomalous  forms  of  eruptive  fever.  He  had  entered 
the  room  with  but  slight  respect  for  influenza;  yet  when  he 
heard  cholera  and  yellow  fever  mentioned  in  the  same  breath 
all  that  was  requisite  to  make  him  a  perfect  convert  to  its  im- 
portance was  to  give  it  a  spice  of  hydrophobia.      Hut  then 
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there  was  the  high  death-rate  from  influenza  recorded  by  the 
Registrar-General.  Man,  woman,  and  child,  horse,  dog,  and 
cat  had  suffered,  and  the  weary,-over-worked  dispensary  doctor 
made  the  shortest  diagnosis  and  pnt  down  "inflaenza."  Hence 
the  alarming  statistics.  lie  preferred  to  rely  on  observations 
in  hospital  practice  rather  than  on  those  in  private.  Fagge  was 
entirely  against  the  miasmatic  origin  of  influenza,  us-ing  tlie 
word  "  miasmatic  "  as  tellnric.  The  prevalence  of  influenza  in 
every  climate,  torrid  and  temperate,  in  every  soil,  dry  and 
moist,  in  high  elevations  and  lowlands,  and  in  fleets  on  the 
ocean,  showed  that  it  bad  no  miasmatic  or  telluric  origin.  As 
regarded  treatment,  he  had  not  heard  any  recommendation  of 
rum  punch,  which  he  had  known  to  cure  many  cases. 

Dr.  0.  J.  Nixon  said  Dr.  Foot's  remarks  implied  a  complete 
disbelief  in  the  existence  of  influenza  as  an  epidemic,  especially 
occurring  at  the  present  time.  He  required  proof  where  prol)ii- 
bility  only  was  to  be  had.  But  there  was  one  important  fact 
that,  according  to  the  returns  of  the  Registrar-General,  in 
Paris  the  deaths  for  the  last  week  of  December,  1888,  amounted 
to  955,  while  for  the  last  week  of  last  December  the  deaths 
were  2,374:;  and  again,  taking  the  first  week  of  January,  188!l, 
the  deaths  were  970,  while  in  the  first  week  of  January  of  the 
present  year  the  deaths  were  2,683.  There  must  surely  be 
some  very  unusual  conditions  to  produce  such  a  striking  in- 
crease in  the  death-rate. 

Dr.  J.  Bellew  Kelly  (Drogheda)  felt  disappointed  at  not 
having  heard  more  as  regarded  treatment.  He  had  learned  noth- 
ing that  had  not  been  on  record  for  centuries,  especially  in  con- 
nection with  the  epidemics  of  1510  and  1743,  whatever  the  name 
of  the  disease,  whether  la  grippe,  influenza,  or  dengue.  Every 
form  of  disease  of  a  febrile  type  was  liable  to  all  sorts  of  com- 
plications. He  had  had  three  hundred  cases,  and  in  all  these  he 
had  not  treated  one  pregnant  woman. 

Dr.  J.  W.  MooKE,  in  reply,  said  Dr.  Foot  had  not  correctly 
stated  Dr.  Hilton  Fagge's  view,  which  was  that  the  organisms  of 
influenza  conld  not  undergo  multiplication  and  development 
anywhere  except  in  the  air  itself;  and  that  constituted  the  dis- 
tinct theory  of  miasma;  while  Hirsch  considered  the  virus  of 
influenza  was  a  miasma  or  fouling  of  the  air.  If  influenza  was 
not  an  epidemic.  Dr.  Foot  had  given  no  explanation  of  the  ex- 
cessive death-rate  of  January,  1890,  which  was  certainly  not 
due  to  the  weather.  The  death-rate  was  opposed  to  all  accepted 
theories  of  the  influence  of  the  weather.  Indeed,  in  spite  of  the 
mild  weather,  the  death-rate  exceeded  that  which  was  incidental 
to  the  intense  cold  of  January,  1881.  His  classification  was 
nearly  the  same  as  Dr.  Nixon's.  He  gave  five  cla.^sos — cardiac, 
pulmonary,  gastric,  febrile,  rheumatoid,  yet  all  of  a  febrile  ty])e. 
Dengue  and  inflaenza  were  absolutely  and  positively  distinct. 
There  was  not  a  single  case  of  dengue  in  Dublin  or,  he  believed, 
elsewhere  in  Ireland.  It  was  an  accepted  doctrine  that  dengue 
was  a  tropical  or  subtropical  disease.  No  true  case  of  yellow 
fever  could  jiossibly  occur  in  Ireland,  for  under  70°  F.  was  fatal 
to  the  disease.  His  theory  of  pseudo-incubation  was,  that  the 
virus  of  the  disease  seemed  to  he  hatched  and  multiplied  in  the 
open  air,  and  then  lodged  on  the  persons  of  individuals,  who 
acted  as  fomites  of  the  disease.  There  vvas  no  evidence  to  show 
that  the  virus  was  multiplie<l  and  developed  within  the  .system^ 
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Tlio  President,  Dr.  L.  B.  Banos,  in  the  Cliair. 

The  Dosage  and  Administration  of  Creasote  in  Phthisis. 

A  paper  on  this  subject  was  read  by  Hr.  W.  11.  Flint.     (See 

page  85.) 


Dr.  Beverley  Robinson  said  that  he  was  much  gratified  at 
the  verycoraplimentary  manner  in  which  Dr.  Flint  had  referred 
to  Ills  pa|ier  on  creasote  as  a  remedy  in  phthisis  pulmonalis. 
He  was  particiihirly  glad  to  take  part  in  this  discussion,  as  he 
believed  in  creasote  as  a  very  useful  remedy  in  this  disease. 
Prior  to  using  it  in  an  accurate  and  extensive  way,  he  had  tried 
all  the  vaunted  methods  in  treating  phthisis.  For  some  time 
lavage  and  gavage  had  inspired  him  with  much  confidence,  and 
he  had  hoped  that  we  might  thus  so  improve  the  nutrition  of 
phthisical  patients  that  the  Bacillus  tuhercuUsi^  would  ulti- 
mately be  compelled  to  relinquish  its  hold.  Certainly,  patients 
often  did  gain  considerably  in  weight,  Init  the  physical  signs  in 
the  lungs  remained  stationary.  He  had  also  believed,  during 
quite  a  period  of  time,  in  the  marked  beneficial  effects  resulting 
from  intrapulmonary  injections  of  different  kinds.  He  had 
now  practically  abandoned  them,  as  he  had  lost  faith  in  them, 
except  in  a  very  limited  number  of  cases.  After  reading  Bou- 
chard's paper  when  it  was  first  published,  he  had  commenced 
using  creasote  ;  but  in  the  beginning  he  had  only  had  faith  in  it 
as  a  good  anticalarrhal  agent,  to  be  ranked  in  the  same  category 
with  many  similar  drugs  that  were  said  to  have  a  special  effect 
in  lessening  brduchial  inflammation. 

Later  on,  .and  very  soon  after  the  first  publications  in  regard 
to  the  useful  ett'ect  of  the  drug  appeared  in  Germany,  he  had  taken 
up  his  observations  on  creasote  with  considerably  more  accu- 
racy and  attention  to  the  smallest  changes  in  signs  and  symp- 
toms brought  on  by  its  use.  The  result  had  been  to  convince 
him  of  its  great  utility.  Prior  to  using  it  he  had  become  very 
skeptical  as  to  the  curative  influence  of  drugs  in  this  disease, 
and  he  had  given  cod-liver  oil  and  the  hypophos])hites — par- 
ticularly to  hospital  and  dispensary  patients — with  great  incre- 
dulity as  to  their  beneficial  effects.  Now  and  for  some  time 
past  his  faith  had  returned  in  a  measure.  In  his  experience, 
creasote  must  be  given  in  small  doses  and  continued  a  long 
time  if  we  wished  to  obtain  really  good  effects  from  its  use. 
It  was  possible  that  some  patients  might  boar  large  doses  well, 
but  it  was  always  a  risk  to  insist  upon  them.  He  had  always 
used  creasote  by  the  mouth  or  in  inhalation,  and  had  had  no 
experience  with  the  method  of  giving  it  by  the  rectum.  He 
was  not  favorably  disposed  toward  this  other  way  of  giving 
the  drug.  Creasote  should  be  pure,  well  dihited,  and  per- 
fectly dissolved,  in  order  to  prevent  any  possible  danger  of 
stomachal  intolerance.  The  dose  of  a  half  to  a  minim  should 
be  given  five  or  six  times  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  increased  in 
amount  very  slowly.  It  should  be  continued  for  months  at  a 
time,  and  indeed  so  long  as  there  was  any  indication  for  its  use. 
Taken  in  this  way,  it  would  usually  produce  good,  and  at  times 
remarkably  good,  etVects.  Sputa  would  diminish  and  disappear, 
nutrition  was  benefited,  strength  increased,  and  cough  arrested. 
The  local  signs  were  sometimes  much  improved.  He  had  known, 
in  at  least  two  cases,  the  bacilli  to  disappear  entirely  from  the 
sputa,  where  they  ha<l  previously  been  recognized.  In  several 
cases  he  believed  he  had  seen  his  patients  recover.  Now,  ho 
could  not  say  this  of  any  hospital  or  dispensary  patients  thus 
affected  whom  he  had  formerly  treated  with  codliver  oil  and 
the  hypophosphites.  Altogether,  in  his  judgment,  creasote 
was  the  best  remedy  we  now  were  in  possession  of  for  the 
amelioration  and  possible  cure  of  pulmonary  phthisis.  We  must 
not,  however,  run  risks  of  disgusting  our  patients  with  it  by 
increasing  the  doses  too  rapidly.  Above  everything,  we  must 
preserve  the  digestive  organs  intact,  and  must  not  interfere  with 
the  assimilative  process.  If  we  did  this,  we  lost  immediately 
all  the  possible  good  effects  from  creasote,  and  took  away  from 
the  patient  one  of  his  reliable  chances  of  living.  Whenever  it 
could  lie  carried  out,  lie  liked  the  combined  Mieth<id  host — of 
inhalation  and  administration  by  the  stomach.     In  this  manner 
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he  was  sure  we  should  obtaiu  our  most  welcome  results.  He 
would  be  glad  if  these  expressed  opinions  should  carry  convic- 
tion, and  make  it  almost  obligatory  for  any  one  treating  a  case 
of  phthisis  to  give  creasote. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Katzenbach  remarked  that,  for  the  last  year  or  so, 
he  had  employed  creasote  in  the  treatment  of  phthisis  in  private 
practice,  with  results  corresponding  with  those  mentioned  by 
Dr.  Flint  and  Dr.  Robinson.  Under  its  administration,  in  a  good 
proportion  of  cases,  appetite  and  digestion  h.ad  improved,  cough 
and  expectoration  had  subsided,  fever  abated,  nutrition  in- 
creased, and  the  patient  gained  in  weight.  A  recent  case  would 
illustrate  this.  A  young  woman,  aged  twenty-three  years,  had 
consulted  him  early  in  March  of  the  present  year  with  signs  of 
phthisis  in  the  second  stage,  involving  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  upper  lobe  of  the  right  lung  anteriorly.  The  physical 
signs  were  dullness,  broncho-vesicular  respiration,  increased 
vocal  resonance,  and  subcrepitant  rales.  Her  temperature  was 
100'5°  F.,  pulse  120,  and  respiration  32.  Weight,  one  hundred 
and  seven  pounds.  She  was  given  creasote  in  conjunction  with 
cod-liver  oil  and  extract  of  malt.  By  the  middle  of  March  her 
appetite  had  improved  and  her  cough  had  diminished.  Men- 
struation, which  had  been  suppressed,  reappeared,  and  she  felt 
stronger  in  every  respect.  By  the  latter  part  of  April  her  tem- 
perature was  98-5°  F.,  pulse  80,  and  respiration  24.  The  respi- 
ration over  the  affected  lung  was  still  broncho-vesicular,  but  the 
rales  had  disappeared.  Her  weight  was  one  hundred  and  eleven 
pounds  and  five  eighths. 

In  medicinal  doses.  Headland  had  said  that  creasote  had  "  a 
double  action,  being  anodyne,  like  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  a  mu- 
cous stimulant,  like  turpentine"  (quoted  by  Stille). 

When  its  use  was  begun,  creasote  might  increase  cough  and 
expectoration  from  its  liquefying  action  on  the  sputa,  but  sub- 
sequently the  secretion  diminished  or  was  arrested,  and  cough 
was  relieved.  In  the  late  stages  of  phthisis,  with  cavities,  high 
fever,  copious  expectoration,  loss  of  appetite,  and  impaired 
digestion,  the  results  had  not  been  favorable.  The  following 
formula  was  the  one  commonly  used : 

7f  Creasoti  (beech  wood) 3  j  ; 

Glycerin ad   |  iij. 

M.  Sig. :  Take  half  a  teaspoonful  after  meals  and  at  bed- 
time, with  whisky,  a  half  to  a  tablespoonful,  and  water  two 
ounces. 

Dr.  W.  Gr.  Thompson  said  that  it  had  been  his  fortune  to  suc- 
ceed Dr.  Flint  several  times  in  his  hospital  service,  and  he  wished 
to  add  his  testimony  to  the  value  of  the  results  of  the  creasote 
treatment  in  many  of  Dr.  Flint's  cases  of  phthisis.  He  had 
used  the  drug  extensively  for  a  number  of  years,  and  was  con- 
vinced that  it  was,  upon  the  whole,  the  most  useful  remedy  that 
we  possessed  for  controlling  many  of  the  more  urgent  symp- 
toms of  phthisis,  notably  diminishing  cough,  expectoration,  and 
dyspnoea,  and  favoring  gain  in  nutrition.  In  cases  fairly  ad- 
vanced, he  believed  in  pushing  the  administration  of  the  drug 
to  the  limit  of  toleration.  This  limit  was  considerably  extended 
by  taking  great  pains  to  secure  a  pure  wood  creasote,  and  to 
administer  it  in  the  careful  manner  described  by  Dr.  Flint. 
The  drug  was  of  special  value  in  that  it  might  ho  given  in  sev- 
eral ways — by  the  mouth,  by  inhalation,  or  by  the  rectum. 
When  the  stomach  showed  signs  of  irritation  from  large  doses 
of  creasote,  he  had  found  it  to  he  still  very  well  borne  when  ad- 
ministered by  the  rectum  in  fivo-minim  doses,  in  eniulsion,  or  by 
inhalation.  If  the  inhalers  worn  were  not  deep  enough,  ex- 
coriation might  result,  and  he  menti<med  three  cases  in  which 
he  had  seen  severe  ulceration  of  the  nose  and  chin  from  the 
careless  use  of  inhalers  with  creasote.  Notwithstanding  the 
results  of  experiments  upon  animals,  alluded  to  by  Dr.  Flint, 
the  speaker  thought  that  we  were  still  completely  in  doubt  as 


to  the  mode  of  action  of  the  drug  in  phthisis.  In  man  there 
were  some  fourteen  pounds  of  blood,  in  which  any  so-called 
"antiseptic"  remedy  must  inevitably  be  diluted  when  absorbed, 
and  it  was  easier  for  him  to  believe  that  creasote  might  act  by 
altering  in  some  manner  the  tissues  or  "  soil  "  in  which  the  tu- 
bercle bacilli  grew,  or  by  improving  bodily  nutrition,  than 
to  admit  that  its  influence  was  in  any  way  germicidal,  even 
when  inhaled.  In  the  latter  case  it  was  difficult  to  prove  how 
deeply  it  diffused  into  the  lungs,  or  that  it  ever  came  in  direct 
contact  with  many  foci  of  bacilli. 
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Contribution  to  the  Subject  of  Fibromata  of  the  Uterus  (Walton, 
Arch,  de  tocol.,  Decembef,  1889). — The  object  of  this  paper  is  princi- 
pally to  indicate  the  line  of  conduct  which  is  proper  for  the  general 
practitioner  in  meeting  the  ordinary  difficulties  which  are  associated 
with  uterine  fibromata.  Radical  treatment  Ife  not  believed  in  for  such 
conditions  so  long  as  conservative  treatment  is  suitable.  The  following 
propositions  are  suljmitted : 

1.  With  fibromata  which  completely  fill  the  uterine  cavity,  rapid 
dilatation  will  enable  one  to  make  a  diagnosis,  and  facilitate  an  opera- 
tion if  the  latter  is  indicated. 

2.  Ablation  of  the  neoplasm  will  check  the  haimorrhage,  even 
though  a  second  growth  is  developing  in  the  uterine  wall. 

3.  Forced  dilatation  may,  of  itself,  rupture  the  capsule  of  a  submu- 
cous fibro-myoma,  the  spontaneous  enucleation  of  which  may  follow. 

4.  Forced  dilatation  combined  with  curetting  will  always  arrest 
haemorrhage  from  fibromata  which  are  not  attackable  pei-  vagmam. 

6.  Forced  dilatation  by  facilitating  the  return  circulation  may  lead 
to  involution,  to  diminution,  and  to  cliiucal  disappearance  of  the  tumor. 

6.  The  suppression  of  hfemorrliage  and  of  compression  symptoms, 
the  absence  of  pain  and  of  all  disturbance,  constitute  a  cure  clinically. 

7.  The  best  means  for  overcoming  the  foetid  condition  of  the  leu- 
corrhoeal  discharge  attending  these  tumors,  and  so  of  avoiding  auto- 
infection,  is  to  dilate  freely  the  uterine  cavity  and  disinfect  it. 

Concerning  Gastric  Affections  in  Connection  with  Diseases  of  the 
Female  Genital  Organs  (Rosenthal,  Ctrlhl.  f.  Gim-,  Nov.  oU,  ISS'J). — 
The  author  disagrees  with  Hegar,  Engelhardt,  and  others  who  look 
upon  the  nervous  disorders  connected  with  gastric  affections  as  spinal- 
cord  symptoms,  and  seeks  to  find  their  explanation  in  an  irritation  of 
certain  roots  and  plexuses,  including  the  ischiadic  and  crural  and  also 
the  root  areas  of  the  cauda  e(iuiiui.  Neuritis  of  the  nerve-roots  with 
.severe  symptoms  is  a  rare  occurrence.  Those  forms  of  digestive  dis- 
order winch  have  a  reflex  relation  with  disease  of  the  uterus  and  its 
annexa  usually  appear  as  dyspepsia,  cariiialgia,  and  vomiting.  Two 
different  types  of  digestive  disorder  may  be  distinguished.  In  that 
form  which  is  cliaracterized  by  cardialgia,  vomiting,  and  pneumatosis, 
there  is  superacidity  as  the  result  of  the  gastric  irritation ;  in  the  other 
form  there  is  insufficiency  of  hydrochloric  acid,  indicating  gastric  ex- 
liaustion.  In  the  first  form  the  condition  of  the  urine  is  of  especial 
importance.  To  be  rational  in  one's  treatment  of  these  cases  they 
should  be  carefully  distinguished  from  those  in  which  there  is  a  de- 
ficiency of  acid.  In  the  first  the  author  prescribes  ('arlsbad  water, 
Ijorax,  or  a  mixture  of  carbonate  of  potassium  and  bisnuith  ;  also  large 
doses  of  hrondde  of  potassiuni  morning  and  evening,  and  in  some  cases 
hydrotherapy.  In  the  second  form  large  doses  of  hydrochloric  acid  are 
indicated,  perhaps  with  the  aildition  of  pepsin. 

The  Electrical  Treatment  of  Uterine  Fibromata  (Apostoli,  Cmi- 
miirH,  Nov.  !l,  1881)). — The  electrical  treatment  of  fibroid  tumors  of  the 
uterus  which  was  devised  by  Apostoli  in  1882  was  recently  discussed 
before  the  Paris  Society  of  Surgery  in  connection  with  a  method  which 
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purports  to  have  superiority  over  all  others  in  that  it  is  new,  and  that 
it  rests  upon  the  use  of  currents  of  moderate  intensity,  upon  intra- 
uterine action,  and  upon  frequent  changes  of  the  current. 
Apostoli  opposes  these  pretensions  as  follows : 

1.  This  method,  devised  by  Championnifere  and  Danion,  is  not  new, 
and  is  only  the  reproduction  of  old  methods  which  have  been  tried 
and,  in  part,  abandoned. 

Apostoli  claims  priority  and  originality  in  the  use  of  all  medical 
electric  currents  exceeding  fifty  milliampferes.  For  two  years  he  used 
no  current  exceeding  seventy  milliamp^res,  but  subsequently  he  found 
it  safe  and  advisable  to  use  stronger  ones,  the  intensity  being  moder- 
ated according  to  the  uterine  or  circumuterine  intolerance,  and  in- 
creased in  complicated  forms  of  endometritis  or  in  severe  hiemorrhage. 

AimiJ  Martin  and  Cheron  discovered  in  1879  the  extra-uterine  action 
of  the  current,  and  defined  its  action  upon  the  cervix  and  the  vagina ; 
they  were  also  the  first  to  use  interruptions  and  reversions  of  the  gal- 
vanic current.  Benedikt  also  used  reversions  of  the  current  prior  to 
Championni^re  and  Danion. 

2.  This  method  is  inferior  to  that  of  Apostoli,  because  its  authors 
still  continue  as  surgeons  to  substitute  for  it,  in  certain  cases,  castra- 
tion and  hysterectomy  ;  because  they  use  it  upon  old  or  slightly  sick 
women,  and  operate  upon  the  younger  ones ;  because  the  method  is 
only  vaginal  and  extra-uterine,  thus  omitting  to  cure  a  concomitant  en- 
dometritis; because  recurrences  constantly  occur  unless  they  continue 
to  use  the  treatment ;  because  they  do  not  profess  that  peripheral  in- 
flammatory exudates  disa]^pear ;  because  their  use  of  sodium-chloride 
solutions  shows  that  they  do  not  regard  their  method  as  reliable ;  be- 
cause they  have  not  demonstrated  anatomical  reductions  in  the  tumors 
treated. 

The  experience  of  Championni^re  and  Danion  rests  upon  seven 
months'  trial  in  eleven  cases,  while  Apostoli  has  tried  his  seven  years, 
many  thousands  of  cases  having  been  treated. 

Apostoli  asserts  that  his  method  is  inoffensive  and  supportable  if 
one  confines  himself  to  the  rules  which  he  (Apostoli)  has  prescribed. 
His  method  is  the  most  efficient : 

1.  Because  it  is  a  sufficient  method,  and  in  most  cases  can  supplant 
surgery  in  the  treatment  of  fibromata. 

2.  Because  it  does  not  select  its  cases,  and  benefits  young  and  old. 

3.  Because  it  makes  use  of  vaginal  galvano-puncture,  either  by 
itself  or  in  connection  with  the  intra-uterine  action  which  relieves 
lesions  of  the  endometrium. 

4.  Because  failure  with  it  is  exceptional  with  simple  fibroid  tumors — 
that  is,  with  those  which  are  not  fibrocystic,  which  are  not  complicated 
with  ascites,  and  which  have  no  peripheral  lesions  of  the  annexa. 

5.  Because  with  this  method  recurrence  is  exceptional,  most  of  the 
results  being  permanent  after  treatment  has  been  sufficiently  prolonged. 

6.  Because  it  includes  in  its  sphere  of  action  under  formulae  of 
different  intensity  and  localization  tlie  treatment  of  fibromata,  endome- 
tritis, metritis,  and  many  cases  of  oophoro-salpingitis. 

7.  Because  it  can  dispense  with  the  use  of  all  additional  methods 
of  treatment. 

8.  Because  it  produces  anatomical  reduction  of  the  tumor  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Paris  Surgical  Society  (Cotirnurs,  Slar.  15, 
1890),  LucasChampionniere  spoke  concerning  the  electrical  treatment 
of  fibroid  tumors.  He  uses  a  method  to  which  Apostoli's  name  is  at- 
tached, but  in  a  different  manner  from  Apostoli,  ina.smuch  as  he  pene- 
trates neither  the  uterine  tissue  nor  the  uterine  cavity  with  the  electrode. 
An  electrical  tampon  is  placed  against  the  vaginal  portion  of  the  cervix, 
and  the  current  is  reversed  from  time  to  time.  The  intensity  of  the 
current  used  docs  not  exceed  8(»  to  12i)  milliampircs.  In  all  cases  this 
treatment  has  been  well  tolerated,  and  causes  a  disappearance  of  the 
feeling  of  heaviness,  the  haemorrhage,  and  the  pain ;  it  also  causes 
diminution  in  the  volume  of  the  tumor.  Such  results  have  often  been 
seen  in  women  forty  to  forty-five  years  old,  but  in  some  cases  the  dis- 
ease has  been  very  rebellious  to  treatment. 

Le  Dentu  called  attention  to  a  rare  form  of  fil)roma  in  the  abdomi- 
nal wall  of  a  woman  upon  whom  he  performed  ovariotomy  in  1888. 
The  following  year  an  enlargement  appeared  at  tho  site  of  the  cicatrix, 
and  this  proved  to  be  a  tumor  as  large  ns  a  good-sized  nut  which  was 


adherent  to  the  deeper  portions  of  the  skin  and  abdominal  wall.  It  was 
easily  removed,  and  the  author  thinks  it  was  not  a  keloid  growth  but  a 
neoplasm  of  a  filirous  character  which  started  from  the  cicatricial  tissue. 

Alexander's  Operation. — Xl  the  same  meeting  (ibid.)  Lagrange  called 
attentiou  to  a  patient  upon  whom  he  had  performed  Alexander's  opera- 
tion for  backward  displacement  of  the  uterus.  The  operation  was  done 
in  May,  1889,  and  had  resulted  in  the  disappearance  of  the  symptoms 
which  were  present  prior  to  the  operation.  Xo  pessary  had  been  used 
since  the  performance  of  the  operation,  and  the  uterus  remained  in  good 
position. 

Terrillon  said  that  the  fixation  of  the  ligaments  to  the  pillars  of  the 
inguinal  ring  was  sometimes  inconstant,  and  that  it  was  better  to  use  a 
pessary  for  several  months  after  the  performance  of  the  operation. 

Tr^lat  thought  that  one  could  say  within  a  month  after  the  per- 
formance of  Alexander's  operation  whether  the  success  would  be  perma- 
nent or  not.  Failure  is  sometimes  due  to  rupture  of  the  thin  and  tense 
fibers  of  the  shortened  ligament.  In  performing  the  operation,  he 
thinks  that  sections  10  or  12  centimetres  long  should  be  removed  from 
each  ligament. 

Bouilly  believed  that  success  or  failure  in  Alexander's  operation  de- 
pended largely  upon  the  condition  of  the  pelvic  floor,  which  under  cer- 
tain circumstances  played  a  very  important  role  in  the  reproduction  of 
retroflexion.  In  some  women  one  can  succeed  in  maintaining  the 
uterus  in  its  proper  position  after  Alexander's  operation  only  by  sup- 
plementing that  operation  by  the  performance  of  perinaeorrhaphy  or 
colporrhaphy. 

Electrotherapy  in  Slavjansky's  Clinic  (Massen,  ^h.  de  Obst., 
Ginemp.  i/  PcJ.,  February,  18'JO). — The  battery  which  was  used  by  the 
author  was  one  of  Gaiffe's  with  thirty-six  cells,  the  latter  being  the 
modified  Leclanch6  containing  a  solution  of  peroxide  of  manganese 
and  chloride  of  zinc.  He  also  used  a  smaller  battery  containing 
twenty-four  cells  containing  the  bisulphate-of-mercury  solution.  All 
antiseptic  precautions  were  used  in  administering  the  treatment,  not 
only  the  instruments  being  disinfected,  hut  also  the  genitals  of  the  pa- 
tient. The  uterine  sound  was  introduced  through  a  vaginal  speculum, 
this  being  contrary  to  the  custom  of  Apostoli.  At  the  beginning  of  a 
course  of  treatment  the  current  should  not  be  passed  for  more  than 
five  or  six  minutes ;  subsequently  it  may  be  used  eight  or  ten  minutes. 
Ten  minutes  should  be  the  maximum  time  for  the  treatment  of  inter- 
stitial filiro-myomata.  The  intensity  of  the  current  should  not  exceed 
50  milliampcres  at  first,  and  this  may  be  gradually  increased  in  subse- 
quent seances  to  120niillianipcrcs  for  inflammatory  conditions,  and  250 
or  more  for  fibro-myomata.  To  measure  the  intensity  of  the  current, 
Gaiffe's  horizontal  galvanometer  is  recommended,  while  the  resistance 
should  be  regulated  by  a  rheostat,  200  ohms  being  a  suitable  resistance 
with  currents  of  moderate  intensity,  while  with  those  currents  of  250 
milliamp&res  or  more  the  resistance  should  not  exceed  7  ohms.  Inflam- 
matory products  do  not  perceptibly  increase  the  resistance,  but  with 
fibro-myomata  the  resistance  is  decidedly  augmented.  The  author 
agrees  with  .\postoli  in  affirming  the  lijcmostatic  action  of  the  positive 
pole.  (Ordinarily  the  treatment  may  be  given  once  in  five  days,  b<it 
with  fibro-myomata  which  arc  not  very  sensitive  it  may  he  given  moi-e  1 
frequently.  If  the  treatment  is  external  the  patient  should  rest  for  an 
hour  after  receiving  it  ami  then  attend  to  her  ordinary  duties,  but  in 
the  treatment  of  filiro-myomata  it  is  better  that  she  should  rest  for  the 
remainder  of  the  day.  The  passage  of  the  current  does  not  usually 
produce  much  pain,  and  antesthesia  is  therefore  unnecessary.  There 
may  be  smarting  upon  the  abdomen  similar  to  that  which  is  produced 
by  a  sinapism  ;  there  may  also  be  a  feeling  of  compression  in  the  uterus, 
and  at  times  a  dragging  sensation  about  the  waist.  ThcfeeHng  may  be 
moreintcn.'ic  if  there  is  a  focus  of  recent  inflammation.  If  the  negative 
pole  has  been  used,  there  may  be  contractile  pains  like  those  of  parturi- 
tion two  or  three  hours  after  the  siance  is  concluded.  Usually  there  is 
no  pain  at  night  and  tho  patients  can  sleep  cpiietly.  At  the  beginning 
of  a  course  of  treatment  there  may  f>e  a  moderate  leucorrluval  disi'harge 
mingled  with  blood.  All  other  treatment  should  be  suspended  nliilc 
electrotherapy  is  l)eing  used,  except  the  use  of  vaginal  douches.  During 
a  period  of  five  months  and  a  half  the  author  treated  twenty  cases  of 
fibro-myoma,  twenty-two  of  metritis  and  endometritis,  and  seventy  of 
disease  of  the  uterine  appendages  and  the  broad  ligaments.    There  were 
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also  three  cases  of  amenorrhoea  and  one  of  hystero-epilepsv.  In  thirty- 
four  cases  a  cure  was  effected,  in  eight  there  was  no  change  percepti- 
ble, and  in  three  the  patients  became  worse.  The  author  has  formu- 
lated his  conclusions  as  follows  : 

1.  Apostoli's  method  merits  the  attention  and  sympathy  of  gynte- 
cologists. 

2.  It  represents  one  of  the  bases  of  conservative  gynascology,  and 
has  an  assured  future. 

3.  It  is  still  in  its  initial  period,  and,  like  all  electrotherapy,  rests 
upon  experimentation, 

4.  In  the  treatment  of  fibroid  tumors  it  relieves  pain  and  hannor- 
rhage,  and  restores  the  normal  function  of  the  uterus.  Sulisequently 
the  tumor  becomes  movable  as  the  result  of  absorption  of  inflammatory 
matter,  and  finally  there  is  reduction  of  the  neoplasm. 

5.  It  offers  perfect  results  for  ha;raorrhagic  endometritis,  and  is  a 
successful  rival  to  the  operation  of  curetting  the  uterine  mucous  mem- 
brane. 

6.  Before  castration  is  performed  the  electrical  treatment  should 
receive  a  trial. 

Irrigation  of  the  Peritonsetim  (Delbet,  Ann.  de  r/i/n.,  September, 
1889). — The  author  has  made  experiments  with  the  view  of  ascertain- 
ing whether  irrigation  is  really  a  good  way  of  cleansing  the  peritonaeum, 
and  whether  it  may  not  cause,  in  a  reflex  manner,  cardiac  or  respiratory 
syncope.  The  liquid  which  is  poured  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  is  dif- 
fused throughout  it,  and  this  is  an  advantage  if  one  is  operating  for 
general  peritonitis,  or  in  cases  in  which  the  contents  of  a  ruptured  in- 
testine or  an  abscess  have  been  poured  upon  the  peritonaeum  ;  but  if 
the  object  is  simply  to  remove  pus  which  has  leaked  into  Douglas's  cul- 
de-nac  from  a  tube  which  has  been  torn  in  the  course  of  its  removal, 
irrigation  may  force  the  pus  into  or  upon  parts  which  were  not  previ- 
ously soiled.  Hence  the  body  of  the  patient  should  be  elevated  during 
the  process  of  irrigation  and  the  intestines  retained  in  .ntu  by  means  of 
sponges.  In  many  cases  it  will  be  almost  impossible  to  remove  all 
matter  from  the  peritoneal  cavity  which  enters  it,  and  it  will  usually 
sufiice  to  remove  the  greater  portion  of  it.  Irrigation  of  the  cavity 
with  fluid  at  a  temperature  of  48°  to  50°  C.  will  usually  have  no  influ- 
ence upon  the  temperature  and  respiration.  It  is  usually  better  to  have 
the  temperature  at  38°  or  39  C,  which  is  about  the  temperature  of  the 
body.  The  haemostatic  action  of  fluids  at  very  high  temperatures  is 
doubtful.  The  quantity  of  liquid  absorbed  during  the  first  few  minutes 
of  irrigation  is  considerable.  If  a  7-to- 1,00(1  solution  of  chloride  of 
sodium  is  used,  the  effect  is  that  of  indirect  transfusion.  A  prolonged 
operation  or  excessive  loss  of  blood  would  be  an  indication  for  irriga- 
tion with  such  a  solution,  even  if  the  peritonaeum  did  not  require  cleans- 
ing. This  facility  of  absorption  may  constitute  a  source  of  danger  if 
the  cavity  contains  pus  or  faecal  matter,  for  they  may  contain  soluble 
poisons  which  might  be  absorbed  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  patient. 
Pus  or  faecal  matter  should  be  removed  as  far  as  possible  with  sponges 
before  beginning  the  irrigation.  The  peritonaeum  may  be  irrigated  with 
toxic  solutions  without  danger  of  intoxication  if  a  preliminary  irriga- 
tion of  the  weak  saline  solution  be  used  for  ten  minutes,  and  the  irri- 
gation with  the  toxic  fluid  lie  followed  by  another  irrigation  with  the 
saline  solution  to  wash  away  the  excess  of  the  former.  The  follow  ing 
are  the  indications  for  antiseptic  irrigation  of  the  peritonaeum : 

1.  The  diffusion  of  septic  matter  in  the  cavity  in  the  course  of  a 
laparotomy. 

2.  Penetration  of  pus  or  faecal  matter  into  the  peritoneal  cavity 
prior  to  an  operation. 

3.  Septic  peritonitis. 

4.  Possibly  [leritoneal  tuberculosis. 

Ligature  of  the  Uterine  Arteries  (Gubaroff,  Pror/.  Gin.,  Aug.  lii, 
1889). — The  author  has  tried  up(m  the  cadaver  a  new  method  for  ligat- 
ing  the  uterine  arteries,  and  Sneguircff  has  successfully  performed  the 
same  operation  upon  the  living  subject.  It  consists  in  the  intraperito- 
neal ligation  of  the  nutrient  vessels  of  the  uterus,  the  uterine,  the 
utero-ovarian,  and  the  artery  of  the  round  ligament,  the  anastomoses 
which  these  vessels  make  with  their  vaginal  branches  being  preserved 
to  prevent  necrosis  of  the  uterus.  The  operation  consists  in  a  cutane- 
ous incision,  the  same  as  for  the  ligation  of  the  common  iliac  or  the  ex- 
ternal iliac,  the  tendinous  portion  of  the  transversalis  abdominis  muscle 


being  avoided.  The  lower  extremity  of  the  incision  should  reach  the 
external  inguinal  ring.  After  dividing  the  three  muscular  layers  of  the 
abdominal  wall  and  the  transverse  aponeurosis,  the  peritoneal  sac  of 
tlie  iliac  fossa  is  reached,  and  then,  following  the  internal  border  of  the 
psoas  major,  the  point  of  division  of  the  common  iliac  artery.  Then 
the  tissues  may  be  retracted  with  a  Sims  speculum  and  the  iliac  artery 
followed  until  one  reaches  the  emergence  of  the  uterine  artery,  in  front 
of  which  the  ureter  may  be  seen  passing.  The  utero-ovarian  or  sper- 
matic artery  may  also  be  readily  seen  at  the  bottom  of  the  cavity  and 
ligated.  The  latter  vessel  is  accompanied  by  its  veins  and  should  be 
separated  from  them  before  ligation.  The  artery  of  the  round  ligament 
may  either  be  ligated  alone  or  in  conjunction  with  the  structure  which 
it  nourishes.  The  latter  vessel  proceeds  from  the  inferior  epigastric, 
and,  as  it  is  not  always  easy  to  separate  it  from  the  round  ligament, 
it  may  be  preferable  to  ligate  the  inferior  epigastric.  The  ligation  of  the 
nutrient  arteries  of  the  uterus  is  indicated — 

1.  In  inoperable  cases  of  cancer  of  the  uterus  with  profuse  metror- 
rhagia. 

2.  In  intraligamentous  tumors  and  subserous  myomata,  in  which 
cases  ligature  of  the  uterine  arteries  should  precede  intraperitoneal 
operations. 

3.  In  cases  of  metrorrhagia,  independent  of  appreciable  anatomical 
lesion,  which  have  resisted  the  use  of  the  ordinary  haMiiostatics. 

New  Operative  Procedure  for  reaching  the  Organs  of  the  Pelvis 
by  way  of  the  Perinseum  (Zuckerkandl,  ibid..  Aug.  10,  1889). — The 
author  has  devised  a  method  of  procedure  which  enables  one  with 
more  ease  than  any  other,  it  is  claimed,  to  expose  the  pelvic  organs — 
namely,  the  rectum,  sigmoid  flexure,  uterus  and  annexa,  prostate  gland, 
vesiculae  seminsiles,  and  posterior  wall  of  the  bladder — through  the  soft 
parts  which  constitute  the  perinaeum.  The  principle  upon  which  this 
new  procedure  is  based  is  the  following:  If  in  the  perineal  region  a  flap 
is  cut  with  three  sides  C"^),  the  horizontal  portion  of  which  is  situated 
three  centimetres  anterior  to  the  anus  with  the  lateral  incisions  diverg- 
ing toward  the  sacral  region,  and  if,  after  separating  the  external 
sphincter,  the  recto-prostatic  cellular  tissue  is  penetrated,  and  then  the 
recto-vesical  tissue  in  the  male  or  the  recto-vaginal  tissue  in  the  female, 
the  insertion  of  the  levator  ani  muscle  in  the  rectum  is  released,  the 
anterior  wall  of  the  rectum  will  appear,  and  then  the  fold  of  perito- 
naeum which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  excavation.  The  rectum  being 
drawn  downward,  the  peritoneal  fold  may  also  be  drawn  down  toward 
the  skin.  The  latter  being  opened,  one  has  ready  access,  in  the  femalei 
to  the  uterus,  the  tubes,  the  ovaries,  and  the  broad  ligaments.  The 
ajjplication  of  this  procedure  to  the  operations  which  are  performed 
upon  the  uterus  offers  the  following  advantages  :  First  of  all,  the  uterus 
is  more  accessible  by  this  procedure.  By  the  division  of  the  fibers  of 
the  levator  ani,  the  rectum  may  be  displaced  and  access  to  the  uterus 
obtained  which  exceeds  in  facility  for  execution  that  which  is  obtained 
by  way  of  the  vagina.  Both  the  uterus  and  its  annexa  are  made  readily 
accessible  by  this  step.  The  broad  ligaments  with  the  uterine  arteries 
are  readily  ligated,  which  is  not  always  the  case  when  one  operates 
through  the  vagina.  There  need  be  no  fear  of  ligating  the  meters. 
The  entire  genital  tract  can  be  readily  inspected,  and  one  can  proceed 
to  a  more  radical  extirpation  of  the  internal  genitals  than  by  other 
methods.  Asepsis  of  the  entire  operative  field  can  also  be  more  readily 
accomplished. 

Results  obtained  by  the  Total  Extirpation  of  the  Uterus  (Kalten- 
bach,  Juiii:  tlv  med.,  Jan.  12,  1890).— Ivaltenbach  repoits  fifty-seven 
cases  in  which  he  has  removed  the  entire  uterus,  the  indication  being 
carcinoma  in  fifty-three,  sarcoma  in  two,  and  prolapse  in  two.  He  finds 
that  the  operation  is  always  indicated  for  carcinoma  when  it  can  be 
easily  performed,  and  he  hopes  in  suitable  cases  to  obtain  complete 
cure.  Theoretically,  partial  extirpation  may  be  excellent  and  sulHcient, 
but  practically  it  is  rarely  indicated.  In  one  of  his  cases  a  partial  ex- 
tirpation was  performed  upon  a  woman  who  was  seven  months  preg- 
nant, a  carcinomatous  node  as  large  as  a  nut  being  found  upon  the  an- 
terior lip  of  the  cervix.  A  wedge-shaped  excision  was  made  and  the 
pregnancy  pursued  its  normal  course.  In  general,  the  author  thinks 
that  all  operations  for  cancer  should  be  extended  beyond  the  vaginal 
insertion,  total  extirpation  being  preferable  apart  from  its  otfeiing 
greater  chance  of  immunity  from  recurrence  of  the  disease.     Only  two 
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of  Kaltenbach's  patients  died  from  the  operation,  one  being  from  uncniia 
after  ligation  of  the  left  ureter  and  wounding  of  the  bladder.  In  two 
cases  it  was  subsequently  necessary  to  perform  kolpokleisis  on  ac- 
count of  vesico-vaginal  fistula.  In  three  of  the  cases  the  patients  were 
more  than  sixty  years  of  age.  Great  stress  is  laid  upon  the  imi)ortance 
of  suturing  the  peritona;um  and  disinfection  with  salicylic  and  boric 
acids.  In  twenty-five  of  the  cases  of  carcinoma  a  year  passed  without 
recurrence  of  the  disease.  Recovery  from  the  operation  was  rapid.  If 
the  diseaiie  recurred,  the  thermo-cautery  and  chloride  of  zinc  were  used. 
In  no  operation  was  there  severe  haemorrhage.  In  one  case  a  cancer- 
ous fistula  of  the  bladder  was  cured. 

Curetting  for  Endometritis  (Bouilly,  Jour,  de  med.,  March  9,  1890). 
— The  author  gives  the  results  of  seventy-five  cases  in  which  he  has 
performed  curetting  since  1887.  He  refers  particularly  to  simple 
cases — that  is,  those  which  are  not  complicated  by  the  presence  of 
polypi  or  myomata;  but  he  also  refers  to  cases  in  which  there  may 
be  a  certain  amount  of  disease  of  the  annexa.  In  all  of  these  cases 
curetting  had  been  preceded  by  other  treatment.  The  principal  indi- 
cations for  the  operation  were  haemorrhage,  leucorrhoea,  and  pelvic 
or  8acral  pain  before  or  during  menstruation.  Pain  alone,  however, 
is  not  to  be  considered  a  sufficient  indication.  In  twelve  cases  the 
operation  was  done  without  an  anipsthetic,  but  such  a  plan  is  not 
to  be  recommended,  on  account  of  the  pain  which  accompanies  it. 
The  operation  should  be  preceded  by  dilatation,  and  the  author  used 
laminaria  tents  for  this  purpose,  using  at  first  a  small  one  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  then  a  large  one  for  twenty-four  hours  longer.  There 
is  little  pain  attending  such  dilatation.  Next,  the  vagina  should  be 
irrigated,  the  uterus  drawn  down,  and  the  endometrium  curetted. 
The  curetting  is  followed  by  an  injection  of  tincture  of  iodine,  or  of 
carbolized  glycerin,  if  the  metritis  is  muco-purulent  in  character,  and 
by  a  chloride-of-zinc  application  if  it  is  haemorrhagic.  For  the  first 
few  subsequent  days  the  vagina  is  closed  with  a  tampon  of  antiseptic 
material.  The  immediate  results  of  these  operations  were :  No  acci- 
dents; absolute  freedom  from  bad  conditions.  In  many  cases  the  pel- 
vic or  abdominal  pain  disappeared  at  once.  In  many  other  cases  the 
best  results  were  not  obtained  at  once.  In  sixty-nine  of  the  author's 
cases  the  histories  were  followed  up  for  some  time,  and  these  cases 
were  classified  as  cures  thirty-nine,  improvement  fifteen,  failure  fifteen. 
In  hajinorrhagic  metritis  the  cures  were  especially  frequent,  and  in- 
cluded nineteen  cases.  There  were  twenty  cases  of  muco-purulent  en- 
dometritis which  were  cured,  the  annexa  in  three  of  the  cases  being 
rather  painful  prior  to  the  operation.  With  such  a  complication,  it  was 
found  that  the  abdominal  pain  disappeared  very  slowly.  The  author 
has  concluded  that,  if  tubal  disea.se  really  exists,  no  benefit  need  be 
expected  from  curetting.  The  cases  which  were  tabulated  as  im- 
proved included  those  in  which  one  or  several  of  the  symptoms  disap- 
peared.  Of  the  fifteen  unsuccessful  cases,  four  were  cases  of  haimor- 
rhagic  and  eleven  of  muco-purulent  metritis.  Curetting  is  indicated  in 
chronic  simple  endometritis,  and  in  the  ha;morrhagic  form  it  is  a  most 
valuable  resource.  It  is  less  valuable  in  cases  of  cervical  glandular 
disease,  and  is  entirely  uncertain  if  there  is  any  disease  of  the  annexa. 

The  Surgical  Treatment  of  Backward  Uterine  Deviations  (Hiehe- 
lot.  Jour,  ih  >,i,'d.,  Dec.  M,  IHHii). — In  the  Ireatuient  one  must  take 
into  consideration  the  faulty  attitude  of  the  organ,  the  accompanving 
lesion  of  the  uterus  (metritis)  and  the  lesi(m  of  the  annexa  (salpingo- 
oophoritis),  and  pelvic  adhesions.  In  retroversion  with  adhesions  the 
prognosis  is  that  of  salpingo-oophoritis.  Slow  or  rapid  rupture  of 
the  adhesions,  uterine  massage,  and  Alexander's  operation  should  be 
considered  out  of  the  question.  The  only  suitable  treatment  is  that 
which  takes  cognizance  of  the  diseased  annexa,  the  faulty  position 
of  the  uterus  being  of  secondary  consideration.  Palliative  means  may 
be  used  for  the  accompanying  perimetritis  at  its  beginning,  but,  if 
the  lesions  are  rebellious  and  progressive,  laparotomy  should  be  per- 
formed  and  the  tubes  and  ovaries  removed,  liemoval  of  the  diseased 
annexa  and  rupture  of  the  adhesions  will  sulTicc  for  a  cure  without  re- 
sorting to  hysteropexia.  In  other  words,  the  therapeutics  of  compli- 
cated retroversion  is  that  of  the  diseases  of  the  annexa  and  of  the  pel- 
vic peritom-cum.  If  the  rctroverted  uterus  is  mobile,  it  will  sometimes 
suffice  to  relieve  the  pain  which  is  caused  by  the  metritis.  In  other 
coses  pessaries  may  be  used,  the  round  ligaments  shortened,  or  hystero- 


pexy performed.  Neither  of  these  methods  is  certain  to  produce  a 
cure.  Nicoletis  has  suggested  for  this  condition  subvaginal  amputation 
of  the  cervix,  circular  incision  through  the  fornices,  disengaging  the 
cellular  tissue  around  the  inferior  segment  of  the  organ,  laying  bare  the 
posterior  cul-de-sac  of  the  peritonaeum,  and  securing  it  bv  sutures  to  the 
straightened  uterus.  The  stump  is  then  secured  to  the  posterior  vaginal 
wall  in  such  a  way  that  the  funilus  is  thrown  forward. 

The  Castration  of  Women  (Tissier,  Joxir.  de  med.,  Feb.  9,  1890). — 
This  operation  was  suggested  by  both  Hegar  and  Battey  at  about  the 
same  time,  the  object  being  to  produce  the  menopause  prematurely  in 
certain  pathological  conditions.  Thus  defined,  the  operation  has  an 
entirely  different  field  from  those  which  are  performed  for  the  removal 
of  extensively  diseased  ovaries  and  tubes.  As  is  well  known,  castra- 
tion of  women  was  practiced  ages  ago,  but  not  until  1872  did  it  become 
an  operation  of  election  in  and  for  pathological  states.  Some  of  the 
indications  for  the  operation  are  troublesome  uterine  myomata,  uncon- 
trollable uterine  hicmorrhage,  certain  conditions  of  atresia  of  the  geni- 
tals, and  certain  forms  of  contraction  of  the  pelvis.  It  is  justifiable  in 
certain  cases  of  dysmenorrhoea  in  which  all  other  forms  of  treatment 
have  failed  to  make  life  less  of  a  burden.  The  operation  is  indefensible 
for  neuropathic  or  disturbed  mental  conditions,  dangerous  and  inexcusa- 
ble for  the  relief  of  pelvic  peritonitis,  and  criminal  for  nymphomania* 
Formerly  the  incision  into  tlie  abdominal  cavity  was  made  through  the 
vagina,  but  now  the  median  line  of  the  abdominal  wall  is  universally 
chosen.  Practiced  with  careful  antiseptic  precautions,  this  operation  has 
the  minimum  of  gravity,  and  Tait  has  been  able  to  do  almost  a  thou- 
sand cases  without  accident.  The  menopause  results  if  the  ovaries  are 
completely  removed,  and  this  result  may  take  place  at  once  or  after  a 
few  months.  In  order  that  there  may  be  an  indication  for  the  opera- 
tion, it  is  necessary  that  the  trouble  to  be  relieved  shoiJd  have  definite 
relations  to  the  menstrual  function,  that  the  age  for  the  natural  meno- 
pause should  not  have  been  passed  nor  be  imminent.  It  is  also  neces- 
sary that  one  should  first  make  fair  trial  of  other  and  less  dangerous 
methods  of  treatment,  and  be  fairly  satisfied  of  their  inutility  before 
proposing  castration.  This  should  include  in  the  case  of  uterine  myo- 
mata the  use  of  the  positive  intra-uterine  galvanic  current,  but  not  the 
galvano-puncturc,  which  is  not  useful  and  is  dangerous.  For  cases  in 
which  the  haemorrhage  is  severe  this  treatment  should  be  preferred  to 
castration,  being  fully  as  effective  and  less  dangerous.  Castration  is 
indicated  for  those  tumors  in  which  very  rapid  growth  produces  con- 
ditions which  are  constantly  and  incri'asingly  dangerous. 

The  Treatment  of  Endometritis  with  Chloride  of  Zinc  (Moret,  Jour, 
de  med.,  Feb.  9,  1890). — 1.  The  vaginal  and  uterine  canal  should  be 
cleansed  with  a  solution  of  sublimate. 

"2.  The  cervico-uterine  canal  should  be  sounded  with  a  smooth,  tlexi- 
ble  bougie,  which  is  better  for  this  purpose  than  the  uterine  sound,  for 
it  is  likely  to  wound  the  mucous  membrane. 

3.  The  bougie  having  been  withdrawn,  its  curve  is  to  be  noted,  and 
then  one  should  introduce  a  pencil  composed  of  three  parts  of  rye  flour 
and  one  of  chloride  of  zinc.  The  pencil  should  be  four  to  six  millinie. 
tres  in  thickness,  and  should  penetrate  as  far  as  the  fundus. 

4.  The  posterior  vaginal  cul-dr-nar  should  be  tamponed  with  absorb, 
ent  cotton  impregnated  with  iodoform,  and  the  remainder  of  the  vagina 
with  oiiiinary  non-absorbent  cotton. 

This  treatment  may  be  followed  by  pain,  slight  fever,  and  possibly 
by  transient  retention  of  the  urine.  In  ten  or  twelve  days  the  slough 
produced  by  the  caustic  will  be  discharged.  After  its  expulsion  the 
uterine  cavity  should  be  dilated  with  a  No.  in  bougie,  and  the  size 
should  gradually  be  increased  to  21  to  avoid  contraction  and  dysmenor- 
rhd'al  pain.  Diu'ing  the  following  month  irrigation  should  be  prac- 
ticed daily  with  sublimate  Sdlutimi. 

A  Comparative  Estimate  of  Tait's  Method  for  Perineal  Bepair 
(Ott,  ylini.  de  Olmt.,  (iinerop.  i/  J'ed.,  Febnuiry,  1890). — The  Simon- 
llegar  method  for  restoring  the  perina.Mim  is  based  upon  the  anatomi- 
cal conditions  of  the  parts  and  may  be  termed  the  nornuil  nu'thod.  .\11 
the  modifications  of  this  method  proposed  by  different  authors  consist 
mainly  in  two  particulars :  1st,  modification  of  the  shape  of  the  denuded 
surface;  2d,  the  manner  of  maintaining  the  denuded  portions  in  con- 
tact until  cicatrization  is  effected.  As  to  the  shape  of  the  denuded 
surface,  the  author  thinks  it  should  be  in  each  case  to  the  form  of  the 
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lesion  and  the  direction  of  the  tear ;  in  other  words,  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  lav  down  a  general  rule  for  operation  which  would  apply  in  all 
cases.  As  to  the  suturing,  he  prefers  an  interrupted  suture  of  silk, 
using  a  double  row  of  them.  Silk  is  preferred  to  catgut,  as  it  is  light, 
easily  disinfected,  and  more  durable  than  catgut.  Interrupted  sutures 
enable  one  to  avoid  the  propagation  of  infection  should  suppuration 
appear  at  one  point,  and  they  are  more  favorable  to  union  of  the  tis- 
sues, which  is  a  matter  of  great  importance,  especially  if  there  is  rupt- 
ure of  the  intestine.  In  the  complete  ruptures  the  author  does  not 
include  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane  in  his  suture,  and  takes  up 
only  a  relatively  small  portion  of  tissue.  Successive  rows  of  sutures 
are  passed,  and  in  this  way  a  perinamm  is  built  up  which  is  difficult  to 
distinguish  from  the  normal  body. 

Tali's  method  is  believed  to  be  contrary  to  normal  anatomical  con- 
ditions, and  hence  the  advantages  claimed  for  it  of  simplicity  and  rapid- 
itv  of  execution  have  no  real  value. 
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Native  Midwifery  in  Canton. — Dr.  Mary  W.  Niles  writes  as  follow? 
in  the  China  Medical  Missionary  Jonrnal  for  June  : 

During  a  seven  years'  residence  in  Canton  I  have  gained  an  insight 
into  the  customs  and  practices  of  the  Cantonese  at  childbirth — experi- 
ences not  confined  to  any  one  class,  but  acquired  in  the  houses  of  the 
learned  and  wealthy  as  well  as  in  sampans  and  hovels.  Supersti- 
tion reigns  supreme.  The  woman  is  placed  in  a  sitting  posture  over  a 
tub,  and  constantly  urged  from  the  first  to  bear  down.  In  the  case  of 
a  primipara,  she  may  thus  be  deprived  of  rest  and  food  for  several  days. 
Often  exhaustion  and  uterine  inertia  arise  from  no  other  cause.  The 
midwife  is  constantly  shouting  that  the  child  is  just  ready  to  be  born. 
She  spends  her  time  stretching  the  vulvar  orifice.  This  may  be  advan- 
tageous when  her  statements  arc  true,  but  when  maintained  for  hours 
by  relays  of  midwives,  it  causes,  to  say  the  least,  excessive  swelling. 
If  there  is  any  delay,  the  patient  is  kept  in  an  excited  state  of  mind  by 
neighbors  calling  and  advising  this  and  that,  by  constant  invocations  to 
Kun  Yam  to  save,  by  burning  incense,  and  drinking  tea  sent  by  the 
idols.  A  sword  and  fish-net  are  laid  upon  the  bed,  to  drive  away  the 
evil  spirits.     There  are  also  many  other  idolatrous  practices. 

The  fee  to  the  common  classes  is  SI  for  a  girl  and  *"2  for  a  boy ;  to 
the  poorest  class  &0  cents  for  a  girl  and  $1  for  a  boy. 

The  midwife  has  some  nice  tricks  of  her  own  to  increase  her  fee. 

She  works  upon  the  overwrought  mind  of  the  patient  by  causing 
her  to  believe  there  is  some  difficulty  in  the  birth  that  she  can  only 
overcome,  and,  unless  she  has  more  money,  will  not  stay.  The  more 
terror  she  can  inspire,  the  more  gain  she  expects.  I  must,  however, 
say  that  all  midwives  are  not  so  unscrupulous.  I  am  acquainted  willi 
at  least  four  who,  with  all  their  faults,  have  gained  great  favor  in  my 
eyes  by  always  sending  for  vie  .vhen  they  get  into  difficulty.  It  there- 
fore does  not  behoove  me  to  speak  ill  of  those  who  sound  my  praises 
to  their  patients  and  enjoin  a  strict  observance  of  my  orders — to  my 
face,  at  least.  To  proceed,  immediate. y  after  the  placenta  is  delivered 
the  patient  is  placed  upon  the  bed  and  compelled  to  sit  erect.  If  she 
can  bear  it,  this  is  very  favorable  to  the  expulsion  of  clots,  etc. ;  if  she 
can  not,  some  one  must  assist  her.  Again,  if  she  becomes  faint,  it  is 
all  the  more  important  she  should  be  held  upriglit.  A  few  months  ago 
I  witnessed  the  efforts  made  to  revive  a  woman  in  a  condition  of  syn- 
cope after  childbirth.  I  had  been  called  to  the  case,  as  one  of  difliciilt 
labor.  But  when  I  ariived,  the  chilil  and  placenta  were  already  deliv- 
ered. The  woman  was  in  the  usual  position.  Perceiving  that  she  was 
not  in  a  condition  to  endure  very  much,  1  requested  her  to  lie  down. 

When  I  myself  have  assisted  at  labors,  my  instructions  are  gener- 
ally carried  out — at  least  while  I  am  present. 

There  seems  to  he  a  superstition  that  if  there  has  been  foreign  in- 
terference some  dire  results  may  follow  disobedience  to  orders.  Once, 
when  I  had  but  left  a  few  moments,  a  messenger  ran  after  me  beseech- 


ing me  to  return,  as  the  patient  had  fainted.  I  hastened  back  and  be- 
held a  scene.  The  very  small  room  occupied  by  the  patient  was  filled 
with  people.  The  one  window  and  the  two  doors  were  shut.  The  room 
was  filled  with  smoke  from  fire-crackers  and  the  burning  of  a  var- 
nished umbrella.  A  lighted  furnace  was  also  in  the  room.  Besides 
the  noise  made  by  the  crackers,  all  were  screaming  at  the  top  of  their 
voices,  calling  to  the  woman's  spirit  to  return.  She  was  supported  by 
the  husband  and  midwife — one  behind,  the  other  before.  They  had 
their  arms  tightly  around  her,  excluding  almost  every  breath  of  air. 
A  third  assisted  in  holding  her  head  up  by  keeping  a  tight  grip  upon 
her  hair.  Finding  my  voice  could  not  be  heard  in  this  tumult,  I  struck 
out  right  and  left,  and  soon  made  the  attendants  aware  of  my  firm  in- 
tention to  make  them  let  go  their  hold,  even  if  it  had  to  be  done  by 
force.  As  soon  as  she  was  in  a  horizontal  position  she  revived.  But, 
before  I  was  aware  of  it,  my  efforts  were  seconded  by  holding  over  her 
face  a  large  Chinese  iron  cooking  vessel,  heated  for  the  purpose.  Of 
course  this  was  instantly  removed.  Immediately  after  a  patient  has 
been  placed  upon  the  bed  the  custom  is  to  give  a  large  bolus  contain- 
ing some  very  acrid  substances,  mixed  with  the  juice  of  fresh  ginger, 
followed  by  a  bowl  of  rice  and  salted  duck-eggs.  The  pill  and  ginger 
is  continued  to  the  second  and  third  day,  and  afterward  "  ginger  vine- 
gar "  is  given  with  the  rice  throughout  the  whole  of  the  puerperal 
month,  a  large  Jar  of  this  being  always  prepared  before  the  birth  of  the 
child. 

Much  importance  is  attached  to  the  "  ginger  vinegar,"  and  it  is  the 
gravest  question  as  to  whether  the  patient  will  be  allowed  to  take  it. 
If  at  the  time  permission  is  not  given,  a  day  must  be  set  apart  when  it 
can  be  taken.  Friends  come  to  me  a  number  of  times  during  the  month 
to  know  if  the  "  ginger  vinegar  "  may  now  be  given.  Some  drink  a  cup 
of  child's  urine  every  day  for  three  days.  Having  witnessed  these  per- 
nicious practices,  I  was  surprised,  while  reading  a  Chinese  book  on  mid- 
wifery, to  see  how  many  of  them  were  condemned,  and  what  sensible 
advice  it  contained,  and  given  by  people,  too,  who  are  ignorant  of  the 
very  mechanism  of  parturition.  1  understand  the  pamphlet  in  question 
to  be  considered  an  authority.  1  know  not  why  the  educated  forego  its 
advice,  to  follow  the  superstitious  practices  of  ignorant  old  women. 
The  book  ...  is  probably  the  treatise  ou  midwifery  translated  by  Dr. 
Lochart.  It  was  fully  translated  by  Dr.  Kerr  thirty  years  ago.  The 
Practice  of  Obstetrics  among  the  Chinese,  written  by  Robert  P.  Harris, 
M.  D.,  of  Philadelphia,  and  published  in  the  American  Journal  of  Ob- 
stetrics and  Diseases  of  Womeji  arui  Children^  July,  1881,  drew  its  in- 
formation and  made  extensive  quotations  from  Dr.  Kerr's  translation. 
The  book  evinces  the  greatest  ignorance  of  the  facts  of  gestation,  the 
mechanism  of  labor,  and  the  causes  of  difficulty  in  the  delivery  of  the 
fci'tus  and  securidines  ;  yet  its  mission  "  to  restrain  the  activity  of  the 
midwife,  and  to  educate  the  people,  that  she  is  not  in  anyjnanner  to 
assist  in  the  delivery  of  the  f  (Ktus,"  is  most  laudable. 

I  will  make  some  extracts,  which  would  be  really  helpful  if  native 
midwives  would  follow  their  advice  : 

"There  are  three  irirportant  principles  to  be  borne  in  mind  :  1.  Lie 
down.  2.  Endure  the  pain.  3.  Be  slow  about  the  delivery.  If  these 
rules  were  obeyed,  at  least  three  fourths  of  the  liifliculties  I  have  met 
would  have  been  avoiiled.  The  first  pains  are  in  the  abdomen.  The 
woman  should  have  her  mind  made  up  to  this  as  necessary,  an<l  not  to 
be  feared.  If  the  pains  do  not  increase  in  .severity,  she  need  not  inform 
any  one  of  them,  but  lie  still  and  be  at  peace.  The  foundation  of  all  dif- 
ficulty lies  in  sitting  over  the  tub  .  .  .  when  the  pains  are  but  slight." 
"  When  the  pains  are  beginning,  the  woman  should  eat  and  sleep  as 
usual." 

"  The  rapidity  of  the  pains  will  show  the  course  of  the  labor.  It  is 
most  important  not  to  consider  the  tirb  and  the  straw  very  early,  and 
hence  bear  down  and  put  pressure  upon  the  abdomen.  The  body  should 
be  kept  straight,  neither  in  lying  or  standing  should  it  deviate  to  one 
side." 

"  The  wonran  should  take  matters  into  her  own  hands,  and  not  al- 
low herself  to  be  governed  by  others,  such  as  midwives  or  meddkvome 
neighbors.  This  matter  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  herself.  She 
must  nourish,  and  not  waste,  her  .strength." 

"  It  is  the  best  plan  to  go  to  bed  and  lie  there  with  eyes  closed.  If 
wearied  with  lying,  rise  and  walk  about  with  the  support  of  friends,  and 
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then  return  to  the  bed.  The  woman  should  lie  upon  her.  back.  After 
prolonged  efforts  at  expulsion,  the  strength  of  the  fcetus  is  exhausted, 
and  when  the  proper  time  for  birth  arrives  there  is  no  strength  for  de- 
livery." (Write  "  mother  "  instead  of  "  fijetus  "  and  the  remark  is  cor- 
rect.) "  In  a  case  in  which  the  arm  or  foot  presents,  direct  the  woman 
to  lie  down.  Gently  push  up  the  arm  or  foot.  Have  her  remain  quiet 
for  one  night,  and  delivery  will  be  accomplished  normally.'  The  au- 
thor gives  a  case  of  .shoulder  presentation,  where  he  replaced  the  arm, 
and  the  child  was  born  normally  the  next  day.  We  kuow  that  spon- 
taneous evolution  or  spontaneous  version  might  take  place.  Last  year 
Dr.  Kerr  replaced  the  arm,  when  spontaneous  version  took  place  and 
the  vertex  became  the  presenting  part.  Certainly  the  recumbent  posi- 
tion and  quietness  would  be  most  favorable  to  spontaneous  version, 
and  would  tend  to  delay  impaction  and  exhaustion. 

"  The  doubter  says,  '  Shall  we  not  have  a  midwife  '< '  Yes,  but  re- 
member the  midwife  is  your  servant,  and  you  not  hem.  Midwives  are 
stupid,  not  ac(|uainted  with  the  doctrines." 

"  Late,  or  early,  they  call  upon  the  patient  to  exert  her  strength. 
They  rub  the  back,  and  push  down  upon  the  abdomen,  and  call  out, 
'  The  head  is  here.'  They  pass  the  hand  into  the  vagina  and  do  injury. 
All  this  as  though  they,  and  they  only,  were  responsible  for  the  whole 
matter.     Her  duty  is  simply  to  pick  up  the  baby." 

"  After  the  birth  it  is  not  necessary  to  take  any  medicine.  The  pill 
of  .  .  .  (rats'  kidneys  and  rabbits'  brains)  injures  the  spirits  and  de- 
stroys the  blood  when  the  patient  is  in  the  weakest  condition  and  least 
able  to  bear  it.  The  ...  is  very  unwise  to  take,  as  it  impoverishes 
the  blood  and  gives  puerperal  fever." 

"  The  diet  should  be  good,  but  not  fat ;  chicken  or  duck  broth, 
from  which  the  fat  has  been  removed.  No  one  should  be  allowed  to 
visit  the  room.  All  should  be  very  quiet.  Do  not  pray  to  the  idols  in 
presence  of  the  patient.  Let  only  one  midwife  be  present,  and  let  her 
sit  at  one  side,  not  allowing  her  to  interfere  with  the  course  of  events. 
If  cold,  have  a  fire  in  the  room.  If  hot,  have  a  pail  of  cold  water  to 
absorb  the  hot  air." 

These  extracts  indicate  common  sense  in  the  management  of  labor, 
and  would,  no  doubt,  have  greater  influence  it  it  were  not  for  the  super- 
stitions which  are  so  universally  prevalent. 

Mortality  in  Cities  in  the  United  States, — The  following  table  rep- 
esents  the  mortality  in  the  cities  named,  as  reported  to  Dr.  John  B. 
Hamilton,  Surgeon-General  of  the  Marine-Hospital  Service,  and  pub- 
ished  in  the  Abstract  of  Sanitary  Reports  for  July  18th: 
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A  Check  upon  Early  Harriages. — "  A  variety  of  arguments,  based 
on  science,  prudence,  and  economy,  have  often  been  urged  against  the 
headlong  folly  of  very  early  marriage.  Rea.soning  of  this  kiiul,  how- 
ever, haa  unfortunately  but  little  influence  with  such  as  those  who 
commit  the  folly  in  question,  for,  indeed,  it  is  not  reason  in  any  recog- 


nizable degree  which  guides  their  crude  calculations.  If  it  were,  the 
probability  of  overstrain  in  childbirth,  which  is  the  natural  counterpart 
of  early  functional  activity,  of  domestic  discord  and  beggary,  and  their 
too  common  social  accompaniments,  would  not  be  so  freely  and  fre- 
quently encountered.  These  matters  are  part  of  the  tribute  which  will 
always  be  paid  while,  for  the  want  of  native  sense  and  sound  home- 
training,  fancy  is  allowed  to  guide  one  of  the  most  important  concerns 
of  life.  The  one  available  means  of  cure  for  this  prevalent  evil  con- 
sists in  a  just  exercise  of  parental  control,  but  this,  we  need  hardly  re- 
mind ourselves,  is  only  too  easy  of  evasion.  In  a  case  lately  reported 
to  the  Holborn  Board  of  Guardians,  a  juvenile  couple  and  their  infant, 
already  dependent  on  the  rates,  were  said  to  have  been  married  by  the 
Superintendent  Registrar  on  receipt  of  a  forged  notice  of  consent  pur- 
porting to  come  from  the  girl's  father.  The  lesson  thus  conveyed  was 
not  lost  on  the  board,  which  decided  to  notify  the  Registrar-General  as 
to  the  wisdom  of  instructing  an  official  to  make  personal  inquiry  in  all 
such  cases  respecting  the  wishes  of  the  parents  in  regard  to  the  matri- 
monial ventures  of  their  children  under  adult  age.  The  proposal  is 
certainly  a  sound  one,  and  represents  the  minimum  of  justifiable  inter- 
ference on  the  part  of  a  s(x;iety  which  regards  its  own  most  natural 
interests." — Lancet. 

To  Contributors  and  Correspondents. —  The  attention  of  all  uho purpose 
favor'nu)  u,s  with  eomiitiinicutions  is  yejtptrtfuUi/  coiled  to  t/te  foUoic- 
ing  : 

Authors  of  articles  iiUended  for  publication  under  the  head  of  '^original 
contributions  "  are  respectfully  informed  that.,  in  accepting  such  arti- 
cles^ we  always  do  so  with  the  urulerstunding  that  the  foUotting  condi- 
tions arc  to  be  observed:  (i)  when  a  mantiscript  is  sent  to  this  jour- 
nal^ a  similar  manuscript  or  any  abstract  thereof  must  not  be  or 
have  been  sent  to  any  other  periodical,  unless  we  are  specially  notified 
of  the  fact  at  the  lime  the  article  is  sent  to  us;  (S)  arcipted  articles 
are  subject  to  the  customary  rules  of  editorial  retision,  and  will  be 
published  as  promptly  as  our  other  engagements  uill  adtnii  of — we 
can  not  engage  to  publish  a7i  article  in  any  specif  td  issue  ;  (3)  any 
conditions  which  an  author  wishes  complied  with  must  he  distinctly 
staled  in  a  communictition  accoiit/Mniiing  the  tnanuKcri^tt,  ami  no 
new  conditions  can  he  considered  after  the  manuscrijtl  has  been  fut 
into  the  typesetters'  hands.  We  are  often  constrained  to  decline 
articles  which,  although  they  may  he  creditable  to  t/teir  authors,  are 
not  suitable  for  publication  in  this  journal,  either  because  they  are 
too  long,  or  are  loaded  with  tabular  matter  or  prolix  histories  of 
cases,  or  deal  icith  subjects  of  little  interest  to  the  medical  profession 
at  large.  We  can  Jiot  enter  into  any  correspondence  cojtceming  our 
reasoTis  for  declining  an  article. 

All  letters,  iclwther  intended  for  publication  or  not,  must  contain  the 
writer's  name  and  addrtss,  not  necc^arily  for  publication.  No  at- 
tention will  be  paitl  to  anonymous  communications.  Hereafter,  cor- 
resjMndaiis  asking  for  information  that  we  are  capa/ile  of  giving, 
and  that  can  properly  be  given  in  this  journal,  wilt  be  answered  by 
number,  a  private  communication  being  previotisly  sent  to  each  cor- 
respondent informing  him  under  what  number  the  answer  to  his  note 
is  to  be  looked  for.  All  communications  not  intended  for  publication 
untier  the  atdhor's  name  are  treated  as  strictly  eottjidndial.  We  can 
not  give  advice  to  laymen  as  to  jHjrtietdar  cases  or  recomnietul  indi- 
vidual practitioners. 

Secretaries  of  medical  societies  will  confer  a  favor  by  keeping  us  in- 
formed of  the  dates  of  their  socictici'  rrgtdar  meeting.^.  Brief  notifi- 
cations of  matters  thai  are  expected  to  come  tip  at  jmrticular  meet- 
ings will  be  inserted  when  they  arc  received  in  time. 

Newspapers  and  other  publications  containing  matter  which  the  jierson 
sending  them  desires  to  bring  to  our  notice  should  be  marked.  Mem- 
bers of  the  profession  who  send  us  infonnaiion  of  matters  of  interest 
to  our  readers  will  he  considered  as  doing  than  and  us  a  favor,  and, 
if  the  space  at  our  command  admits  of  it,  we  shall  take  pleasure  m 
inserting  the  stdtstance  of  such  cotnmunications. 

All  communications  intcndid  for  tlic  editor  should  be  addressed  to  him 
in  care  of  the  publishers. 

All  communications  nialing  to  the  business  of  the  journal  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  publishers. 
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thina^s,  or  discussion  of  its  remedy,  is  apart  from  the  brancli 
of  the  subject  which  we  now  have  to  consider  ;  but  the  fact 
remains  as  an  indisputable  law  in  development,  and  entails 
present  injuries  to  child-bearing  women  which  demand  pres- 
ent remedies  that  shall  make  severe  surgical  operations  un- 
necessary, or  at  least  infrequent,  and  shall  lessen  the  sum 
of  accumulated  evils  that  aflBict  so  large  a  proportion  of 
the  women  who  have  been  mothers. 

Oiitside^of  lacerated  cervix,  no  other  one  cause  of  dis- 
comfort consequent  upon  confinement  is  so  universal  and 
obstinate  as  arrested  involution.  Both  these  evils  can  be 
made  to  yield  to  the  one  system  of  treatment  which  I  have 
adopted  as  a  regular  routine  in  all  puerperal  cases,  and 
which  five  years  of  trial  have  convinced  me  will  give  brill- 
iant results  in  the  hands  of  any  careful  practitioner. 

Under  favorable  and  in  uncomplicated  conditions  the 
uterus  returns  to  its  normal  size  and  weiglit  not  sooner 
than  in  from  six  to  ten  weeks.  Dr.  Lusk  says  that  at  the 
end  of  the  second  week  after  confinement  the  average 
weight  is  three  quarters  of  a  pound,  the  length  is  five 
inches,  and  the  walls  are  barely  half  an  inch  in  thickness. 
The  vagina  is  still  much  relaxed,  as  it  requires  three  or 
four  weeks  for  it  to  regain  its  normal  dimensions. 

The  increased  size  and  weight  of  the  uterus,  the  re- 
laxed condition  of  the  uterine  supports,  the  flaccidity,  in- 
elasticity, and  engorgement  of  the  deeper  portions  of  the 
vagina  and  the  pelvis,  according  to  the  best  authority,  exist 
in  the  majority  of  cases  from  six  to  twelve  weeks,  and  even 
longer  in  women  in  whom  the  intellectual  powers  have  been 
developed  at  the  expense  of  the  physical. 

Yet  it  is  in  the  second  week,  while  the  uterus  is  of  five 
or  six  times  its  usual  weight,  with  the  deeper  lacerations 
still  unhealed,  that  most  women  assume  the  upright  position 
and  resume  their  active  occupations.  As  a  result,  the  uterus 
drops  low  down  or  tips  out  of  its  normal  position,  thus  by 
pressure  retarding  the  return  circulation  and  putting  the 
relaxed  uterine  appendages  upon  a  dangerous  stretch.  The 
unhealed  surfaces  at  the  mouth  of  the  uterus  are  forced 
apart  by  the  downward  traction,  and  the  ununited  edges  of 
the  laceration  heal  wide  apart,  leaving  the  woman  with  a 
permanent  tear,  which  a  greater  degree  of  caution  could 
have  prevented.  In  this  condition,  with  uterus  perma- 
nently over-heavy  and  over-large,  lying  crowded  low  down 
or  displaced,  the  tubes  swollen  and  sensitive,  sagging  down 
behind  the  uterus,  between  it  and  the  rectum,  the  woman 
can  hope  for  neither  good  health  nor  average  usefulness. 
The  evils  that  follow  from  this  condition,  which  is  classic, 
arc  universally  recognized  by  the  profession.  They  have 
been  most  vividly  and  accurately  summed  up  by  Dr.  Em- 
met in  his  work  on  Gynoecology.  I  believe  they  can  be 
avoided  by  increased  care  and  prolonged  treatment  during 
and  after  the  puerperal  period. 

The  patient  should  before  confinement  be  educated  up 
to  a  conception  of  the  importance  of  submitting  implicitly 
to  the  directions  given.  Even  in  normal  conditions  of  the 
uterus  the  supports  are  too  frequently  inadequate  to  hold 
that  organ  in  place.  The  human  race  has  not  yet,  in  the 
process  of  evolution,  perfectly  adapted  itself  to  the  upright 
attitude ;  only  in  the  genu-pectoral  or  quadruped  position 


does  the  human  uterus  have  perfect  support;  when,  there- 
fore, the  puerperal  condition  overtaxes  these  already  inade- 
quate supports,  they  almost  invariably  fail  to  perform  their 
natural  function. 

The  first  requisite,  therefore,  of  a  successful  treatment 
is  to  keep  the  uterus  well  up  until  involution  and  healing 
are  complete;  otherwise  both  are  arrested 

After  confinement  the  mother  should  be  kept  in  bed  for 
four  weeks.  The  recumbent  position  should  be  strictly 
maintained  for  from  fourteen  to  twenty-one  days,  the  pa- 
tient being  allowed  to  lie  upon  the  back,  face,  or  side,  but 
never  to  assume  the  upright  posture.  At  the  end  of  twenty- 
one  davs  an  examination  should  be  made  with  the  patient  m 
either  the  Sims  or  genu-pectoral  position,  great  care  being 
taken  not  to  stretch  the  perinaeum. 

After  twenty-one  days,  hot  injections,  given  after  Dr. 
Emmet's  method,  may  often  be  used  to  advantage,  but 
should  not,  in  my  opinion,  be  employed  where  there  have 
been  extensive  lacerations  which  are  still  unhealed,  as  the 
hot  water,  given  in  long  injections,  renders  more  difficult 
the  union  of  the  surfaces,  which  will  sometimes  unite,  pro- 
vided the  recumbent  position  be  so  long  maintained,  as  late 
as  the  fifth  week.  If  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  week  the 
condition  of  the  cervix  is  satisfactory,  the  patient  may  safely 
be  allowed  to  get  up;  but  never  on  any  condition  without 
first  having  the  still  over-heavy  uterus  supported  by  well- 
adjusted  pads.  The  patient  is  placed  in  the  genu-pectoral 
position,  prepared  pads  of  surgeon's  wool  dipped  in  boro- 
glycerin  are  packed  in  under  and  behind  the  uterus  to  hold 
it  in  normal  position  and  to  relieve  the  relaxed  appendages 
of  the  extra  weight.  In  from  five  to  eight  weeks  after  con- 
finement the  uterus  will,  in  favorable  cases,  with  this  as- 
sistance, have  returned  to  its  normal  condition,  and  will  re- 
main in  natural  position  without  artificial  support. 

The  physician  should,  however,  examine  the  patient  once 
a  month  for  a  year  after  confinement,  to  assure  himself  that 
no  displacement  has  been  brought  about  by  accidental 
causes.  Many  maintain  that  women  will  not  be  at  so  much 
trouble,  and  will  not  afford  the  physician  an  opportunity  to 
follow  cases  such  a  length  of  time;  in  hospital  and  charity 
work  they  usually  will  not  and  can  not,  but  the  class  of 
women  met  with  in  private  practice  will,  if  their  physician 
educates  them  to  a  realization  of  the  importance  of  sucli 
caution  in  its  bearing  upon  their  whole  future  state  of 
health.  In  my  experience  tlierc  are  few  women  who  will 
not  cheerfully  submit  to  any  course  of  treatment  that  ob- 
viates the  necessity  for  an  operation. 

Let  a  woman  who  has  serious  laceration  of  the  cervix 
and  who  contemplates  submission  to  the  surgeon's  knife 
come  to  learn  that  there  is  a  possible  and  simpler  remedy 
after  and  through  a  second  confinement,  the  success  of 
which  remedy  depends  upon  her  strict  obedience  to  direc- 
tions, and  there  is  small  danger  of  any  rebellion  on  her  part, 
even  though  you  prolong  the  four  weeks  in  bed  to  eight,  as 
is  occasionally  necessary.  The  greater  part  of  a  physician's 
duty  is  to  educate  his  patients  to  an  intelligent  comprehen- 
sion of  and  rational  co-operation  in  his  methods  of  treat- 
ment.    The  day  for  dogmatic  dicta  is  past. 

The  favorable  reflex  infiucnce  that  nursing  has  upon  the 
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pelvic  organs  is  an  important  element  in  stimulating  them 
to  return  to  normal  conditions.  AYhen,  however,  lactation 
becomes  a  drain  upon  the  general  vitality  of  the  mother, 
this  unfavorable  condition  more  than  counterbalances  the 
favorable  stimulation  which  the  uterus  thus  receives.  There 
is  a  large  class  of  women  with  highly  developed  nervous 
systems  who  begin  to  show  the  drain  of  lactation  as  early 
as  from  the  third  to  the  twelfth  week  after  confinement. 
In  such  cases  the  whole  surplus  vital  energy  is  absorbed  by 
the  lactative  function  and  the  all-important  reparative  pro- 
cess in  the  uterus  and  its  appendages  is  cheeked,  and,  unless 
the  nursing  is  promptly  discontinued,  is  permanently  ar- 
rested. 

With  the  improved  methods  of  sterilized  feeding  there 
is  little  risk  to  the  child  in  weaning  it  from  the  breast,  while 
there  is,  in  certain  conditions,  great  risk  to  the  mother  in 
continuing  to  nurse  the  babe. 

When  all  is  said  about  confinement,  its  complications 
and  evil  sequences,  the  increase  of  the  difficulties  caused  by 
advancing  civilization  and  the  artificiality  of  town  life  are 
really  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  remarkable  im- 
provement in  gynaecology  which  has  been  made  during  the 
last  decade  ;'so  that  the  death-rate  both  for  women  in  child- 
birth and  for  new-born  children  is  actually  decreasing  rather 
than  increasing. 

Antisepsis  has  eliminated  the  most  dreaded  elements  of 
childbirth  ;  surgical  skill  is  now  able  successfully  to  repair, 
immediately  after  the  termination  of  labor,  injuries  to  the 
vaginal  outlet,  and  it  only  requires  that  we  should  adopt  a 
system  of  after-treatment  that  will  prevent  arrested  involu- 
tion and  permanently  lacerated  cervix  to  do  away  with  all 
the  most  common  undesirable  results  of  confinement,  and 
remove  to  a  great  degree  the  dread  of  childbed,  which  with 
some  otherwise  reasonable  women  amounts  to  a  mania. 

22  East  Forty-first  Street. 


TWO  CASES 
SHOWING  THE  TREATMENT  OF  LEPROSY: 

(1)   BY    EXCISION   OK   TlTIiERCXES; 

(2)  WITH  OINTMENT   OF   RED   IODIDE   OF   MERCURY. 

By   BEAVEN  rake,   M.  D.  Lond., 

MEDICAL  SUPBRTOTENDENT   OF  THE  TRINIDAU   LEPER  ASYLUM. 

The  Treatment  of  Early  Leprosy  by  Excision  of 
Tubercles. 

The  treatment  of  tubercular  leprosy  by  excision  has 
been  somewhat  fully  discussed  in  the  Asylum  Report  for 
1885,  and  also  in  an  article  in  the  British  Medical  Journal 
(June  9,  1888,  p.  Iiil4).  I  do  not  propose,  therefore,  to 
add  very  much  here  to  what  I  have  already  written,  but 
simply  to  describe  a  very  early  case  in  which  I  had  the  op- 
portunity of  trying  excision. 

Emost  Berrington,  negro,  aged  eight,  was  admitted  to  tlio 
nsylimi  on  June  3,  1889.  I  had  previously  seen  him  ns  ii  pri- 
viito  pntienf,  and  iirired  his  coininfj  in  for  operative  treatment. 

Ills  condition  on  admission  was  described  as  follows:  On 
the  left  cheek  is  an  isolated  circular  mass  of  tubercles  about  an 


inch  and  a  quarter  in  diameter.  Round  it  are  small  tubercles  of 
about  the  size  of  peas.  On  the  nose  and  right  cheek  are  several 
solitary  tubercles  the  size  of  small  shot. 

There  is  a  solitary  tubercle  of  the  size  of  a  pea  above  the 
right  elbow.     The  fingers  are  rather  swollen. 

The  skin  over  the  shins  is  tense  and  copper-colored.  There 
are  several  small  tubercles  on  the  left  calf  and  above  the  left 
knee.  Soles  are  ana?sthetic ;  femoral  glands  on  both  sides  and 
axillary  on  right  side  are  enlarged.  The  disease  began  with  an 
eruption  of  tubercles  on  the  left  cheek  about  eighften  months 
ago. 

June  10th. — Was  given  chloroform,  and  with  a  very  sharp 
knife  the  mass  of  tubercles  was  shaved  off  the  left  cheek.  Then 
fuming  nitric  acid  was  rubbed  in,  and  afterward  tannin  applied. 
The  small  isolated  tubercles  on  both  cheeks,  forehead,  chin, 
both  legs,  and  above  right  elbow  were  similarly  treated. 

12th. — Sites  of  isolated  tubercles  covered  with  scabs  which 
have  sunk  in.  On  left  cheek  is  a  large  scab  and  some  dis- 
charge. The  sores  are  being  dressed  with  pure  creolin.  Patient 
was  ordered  liquor  hydrarg.  perchlor.,  3j  ;  inf.  quassise,  ad  |  j, 
t.  i.  d. 

July  10th. — Face  nearly  healed,  but  fresh  tubercle  has  ap- 
peared under  right  eye  and  also  under  left  eye. 

From  this  date  the  tubercles  have  gradually  increased  both 
in  the  sites  of  excision  and  elsewhere.  On  two  occasions  they 
have  been  inoculated  with  leprous  cultures,  with  the  result  of 
setting  up  a  certain  amount  of  ulceration  in  the  tubercles,  not 
materially  checking  their  progress.  At  the  present  time  the 
mass  of  tubercles  below  tlie  left  eye  is  ulcerating,  and  the  tu- 
bercle above  the  right  elbow  is  scabbed  over,  but  still  increas- 
ing. 

I  am  always  on  the  lookout  for  early  cases  of  leprosy, 
for  it  is  to  them  that  we  must  look  for  any  success  in  treat- 
ment. I  hoped  that  free  removal  with  a  sharp  knife,  fol- 
lowed by  the  thorough  rubbing  in  of  fuming  nitric  acid 
and  the  use  of  large  doses  of  mercury  internally,  might  ar- 
rest the  disea.se.  Leloir  has  taken  up  the  same  idea  that 
leprosy  may  be  a  purely  local  growth  at  first,  and  so  com- 
plete destruction  of  tubercles  may  prevent  a  general  invasion 
of  the  ecouomy.  In  favor  of  this  I  may  cite  my  failure  ever 
to  find  bacilli  in  the  blood  of  lepers  at  any  stage  of  the  dis- 
ease, or  to  cultivate  them  from  leprous  blood.  The  treat- 
ment by  excision  will  certainly  be  worth  trying  again,  in  a 
still  earlier  subject  if  possible. 

The  Treatment  of  TunERcrLATEn  Leprosy  nv   Hep- 

loniDE-OF-MERCORY    OiNTMENT. 

Raymond  II.,  negro,  aged  eight,  was  admitted  to  the  asylum 
on  September  1(1,  18.S9.  He  had  been  sullVring  from  tubercu- 
lated  leprosy  for  some  years. 

Ills  state  on  admission  was  as  follows:  Numerous  tubercles 
of  the  size  of  small  shot  on  forehead,  cheeks,  chin,  and  ears. 
Few  small  pale-brown  patches  on  back. 

General  swelling  of  forearms,  hands,  and  fingers,  also  of  legs, 
feet,  and  toes.  Pale-hrown,  raised,  shining  masses  near  elbows 
and  knees.  Sensation  perhaps  slightly  lessened  in  fingers  and 
toes,  but  this  appears  to  be  due  to  thickening  of  tissues.  Cer- 
vical, axillary,  and  femoral  glands  enlarged. 

September  18th. — Ordered  nng.  hydrarg.  iodid.  rubr — one 
application  to  be  made  to  the  whole  body  and  extremities. 

Sfith. — Oescpiainating  freely  after  one  application.  Number 
of  separate  tubercles  on  fnco  and  cars  seems  less.  To  have  an- 
other application  to-night. 
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21th. — Face  swollen,  puflfy  below  eves.     Not  salivated. 

October  2d. — Not  much  change  in  tubercles  of  face  since  last 
time.     Repeat  ointment  to-night. 

16th. — Small  tubercles  efface  about  the  same,  also  swelling 
of  extremities.     Repeat  ointment  to-niglit. 

23d. — Skin  peeling  from  face  and  neck.  Tubercles  about 
the  same.  Hands  and  feet  swollen.  Not  much  evidence  of 
ointment  on  extremities. 

28th. — Was  rubbed  with  ointment  again  last  night.  Face 
a  little  swollen,  but  less  effect  than  at  first. 

November  8th. — Tubercles  increasing  on  ears,  cheek,  fore- 
head, and  chin.     Repeat  ointment  to-night. 

11th. — Blisters  on  back  from  ointment.  Face  swollen.  Some 
salivation.  Tubercles  have  increased  on  face.  Large  lumps 
over  angles  of  jaws. 

As  in  this  case  the  disease  took  the  form  of  a  general 
infiltration  of  the  extremities,  with  a  few  small  tubercles  on 
the  taee,  it  was  thought  that  a  strong  germicide  ointment, 
like  red  iodide  of  mercury,  might  succeed  in  killing  the 
bacilli  and  reducing  the  infiltration  and  tubercles.  At  first 
there  seemed  to  be  slight  improvement,  but  after  a  few  ap- 
plications the  ointment  lost  its  caustic  effect  on  the  skin, 
though  in  the  end  salivation  was  set  up  and  the  remedy 
discontinued.  Tuberculation  is  now  progressing  in  the 
patient. 


TRAUMATIC   ANEURYSM   OF 
THE   INTERNAL  MAXILLARY  ARTERY. 

COMPRESSION;  RECOVERY. 
By  WILLIAM   C.   KRAUSS,    B.  S.,   M.  D., 

LECTURER  ON  PATHOLOGY,   AND   ASSISTANT  TO 

THE    CHAIR   OF  CLINICAL   MEDICINE,   NIAGARA   UNIVERSITY  MEDICAL  COLLEGE, 

BUFFALO,   N.  Y. 

J.  McFI.,  aged  thirty -four  years  and  one  month;  single; 
weight,  one  hundred  and  seventy  pounds;  height,  five  feet 
seven  inches;  occupation,  painter;  constitution,  strong,  robust; 
antecedents — parents  both  living  and  healthy,  offering  no  he- 
reditary taint  of  any  kind;  no  history  of  syphilis,  tuberculosis, 
alcoholism,  or  rheumatism. 

Early  History. — No  infantile  diseases.  Patient  has  always 
been  a  healthy  man  with  the  exception  of  an  attack  of  lead 
colic  which  occurred  three  years  ago.  Was  obliged  to  sus- 
pend work  for  three  months.  No  palsy  or  cerebral  symptoms 
intervened,  and  the  attack  ])assed  off  without  any  apparent 
sequels. 

Present  History. — In  the  afternoon  of  August  23,  1889,  .as 
the  patient  was  at  work  on  a  staging  sixteen  feet  high,  it  sud- 
denly gave  way  and  he  was  precipitated  to  the  ground.  His 
companions  say  he  fell  backward,  striking  upon  the  left  side  of 
his  head.  He  was  picked  up  unconscious,  having  received  sev- 
eral contusions,  the  largest  being  over  the  left  temporal  fossa; 
no  fractures  or  dislocations  were  recognizable.  After  a  lapse  of 
several  hours  ho  regained  consciousness,  and  complained  of 
nausea,  vertigo,  and  syncope,  which  continued  for  some  time. 
He  noticed  no  peculiar  sensation  about  the  head  except  a  dull, 
heavy  ache,  and  some  pain  over  the  left  temporal  fossa,  which 
was  swollen  and  quite  sensitive  to  touch.  Ho  retired  early  that 
evening,  his  sleep  being  much  di-'turbed  owing  to  pain  and  ex- 
citement. The  following  morning  he  was  awakened  from  a 
short  sleep  by  a  hissing  noise  which  seemed  to  come  from  the 
pillow,  and  wliich  the  patient  thouglit  was  produced  by  a  snake. 
His  search  through  the  pillow  and  bedding  revealing  nothing, 
he  concluded  that  the  noise  was  in  his  head,  and  more  especially 


in  the  ears.  Being  unable  to  stop  the  hissing  sound  by  plugging 
the  ears,  he  consulted  a  physician,  who  applied  blisters  behind 
the  ears  and  ordered  aural  douches. 

The  patient,  experimenting  upon  himself,  found  that  by  sev- 
eral manipulations  he  was  able  to  control  the  sound  tempo- 
rarily: by  holding  the  breath  for  a  time,  the  bruit  would 
grow  fainter  and  disappear  entirely,  but  on  respiring  wonld 
reappear;  pressure  over  the  left  temporal  fossa  and  on 
the  neck  (carotid)  would  intercept  the  noise ;  biting  the 
teeth  firmly  together  would  also  stop  the  sound  for  the  time 
being. 

The  sound  is  described  as  a  hissing,  at  times  squeaking  noise, 
continuous  by  night  and  day.  Exercise  increases  its  intensity 
and  rhythm  ;  rest,  on  the  other  hand,  diminishes  the  same.  At 
night  it  seems  to  grow  more  impetuous,  owing  no  doubt  to  the 
stillness  of  the  surroundings.  No  other  subjective  symptoms 
are  noticed  except  a  dull,  heavy  feeling  on  the  left  side  of  the 
head,  and  at  times  a  slight  vertigo. 

The  patient  consulted  me  for  the  first  time  August  30,  1889, 
and  gave  in  substance  the  foregoing  history.  On  subjecting 
him  to  a  careful  examination,  the  following  objective  symptoms 
were  obtained  :  There  is  present  a  slight  swelling  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  malar  and  zygomatic  process  of  the  frontal  bone, 
with  some  discoloration.  An  impulse  is  perceptible  under  the 
finger,  difl'used  and  feeble,  simultaneous  with  the  radial  pulse. 
The  anterior  and  posterior  temporal  arteries  can  be  distinctly 
traced  from  their  points  of  origin  to  some  distance  mesad,  and 
show  no  irregularity.  Percussion  of  the  cranium  gives  a  nega- 
tive result,  save  a  dull,  heavy  pain  over  the  left  temporal  fossa 
and  malar  bone. 

AuscvUation. — A  stethoscope  applied  over  this  region  elicits 
an  interrupted,  sharp,  hissing  bruit,  synchronous  with  the  apex 
beat,  having  its  point  of  greatest  intensity  about  an  inch  dorsad 
of  the  external  canthus  of  the  left  orbit.  The  bruit  is  less  in- 
tense over  the  temporal  fossa,  and  less  distinct  over  the  left 
upper  side  of  the  head.  On  the  right  side  the  bruit  is  also  audi- 
ble, but  much  less  distinctly. 

Digital  pressure  over  the  external  carotid  artery  at  the  in- 
ferior posterior  angle  of  the  inferior  maxillary  bone  produces  a 
complete  and  sudden  cessation  of  the  bruit;  pressure  over  the 
common  temporal  artery  over  the  malar  bone  does  not  alter  the 
bruit  in  character  or  intensity.  The  stethoscope,  when  applied 
with  some  force  over  the  left  temporal  fossa,  intercepts  the  bruit. 
An  examination  of  the  ears  shosvs  congestion  of  the  meml>raiia 
tympani  on  the  left  side  ;  examination  of  the  eyes  and  mouth 
gives  a  negative  result. 

The  diagnosis,  based  upon  the  objective  symptoms,  is  that  of 
a  deep-seated  aneurysm  situated  in  the  left  temporal  fossa,  which 
by  exclusion  is  shown  to  bo  of  the  internal  maxillary  artery  or 
one  of  its  branches.  The  i)atient  was  presented  before  the  Buf- 
falo Pathological  Society,  November,  1889  (Buffalo  Med.  and 
Surg.  Journal,  December,  1889,  p.  292),  and  the  diagnosis  con- 
firmed. 

The  treatment  of  the  case  has  been  with  ergot,  iodides,  and 
light  cathartics.  The  bruit  seeming  to  grow  more  intense,  it  was 
proposed,  if  pressure  proved  of  no  avail,  to  resort  to  a  surgical 
operation — that  of  tying  the  left  external  carotid  artery.  The 
patient  being  averse  to  operative  procedure,  a  D-shapod  spring 
with  pads  at  both  ends  was  applied  to  the  head,  so  that  one 
jiad  rested  in  the  left  temporal  fo.ssa.  This  spring  was  applied 
every  night  for  a  period  of  ten  weeks,  and  resulted  in  the  com- 
plete cessation  of  the  bruit  (February  fi,  1890)  and  disapponr- 
ance  of  all  subjective  and  objective  symptoms.  The  patient  is 
now  capable  of  doing  all  kinds  of  work  coming  within  his  do- 
main without  the  least  disturbance  or  annoyance,  and  considers 
himself  perfectly  cured. 
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A  SENSELESS  PANIC   OVER   LEPROSY. 

Fbom  this  week's  report  of  contagions  diseases  in  New  York 
it  will  be  seen  that  a  case  of  anresthetic  leprosy  has  been  re- 
ported. Tbe  patient  is  a  young  man,  aged  twenty  years,  a  na- 
tive of  Central  America,  who  has  been  attending  school  in  this 
country  for  more  than  a  year.  The  symptoms  of  the  disease 
did  not  appear  until  after  an  attack  of  influenza  during  the 
past  winter,  and  at  first  the  true  character  of  the  complaint 
was  not  recognized,  but  when  a  definite  diagnosis  was  made 
and  the  case  reported  to  the  board  of  health  the  patient  was 
forcibly  removed,  by  order  of  the  board,  to  North  Brothers 
Island. 

We  must  deprecate  this  action  of  the  board,  that  seems 
based  upon  the  fear  of  leprosy  that  probably  most  persons  en- 
tertain as  a  result  of  biblical  reading.  Why  should  the  treat- 
ment indicated  in  Leviticus  be  followed  in  this  disease,  while 
many  of  the  other  sanitary  injunctions  of  the. Old  Testament 
are  properly  ignored?  Should  our  treatment  of  such  cases  be 
traditional  or  scientific?  True,  this  action  of  the  board  has 
two  precedents  in  this  country  ;  one,  the  instance  in  which  the 
Philadelphia  Board  of  Health  exercised  its  authority  in  forcibly 
confining  two  lepers  in  1888,  and  the  other  the  one  in  which  in 
St.  Louis  an  unfortunate  leper  was  taken  from  his  friends  by 
order  of  the  local  board  of  health  and  confined  in  a  lazaretto 
until  he  died.  In  the  latter  case  a  slight  effort  w.as  made  to 
secure  the  release  of  the  [latieiit  by  liabeiis-<'or])ns  |n-oceedings; 
and  the  tenor  of  the  popular  impression  regarding  the  disease 
can  not  be  better  illustrated  than  by  the  fact  that  there  was  a 
stampede  from  the  court-room,  even  the  wearer  of  the  judicial 
ermine  sharing  in  the  fright,  when  it  was  learned  that  the  leper 
in  person  had  been  brought  into  court.  Ilad  a  consumptive 
been  brought  into  the  room  it  is  needless  to  say  that  no  such 
alarm  would  have  been  created ;  and  yet,  conceding  the  most 
ultra  virulence  to  leprosy  and  the  justifiability  of  the  most  ex- 
treme views  held  by  lepraphobists,  it  can  not  be  held  that 
the  disease  is  as  contagious  as  tuberculosis,  or  that  it  causes 
even  a  small  percentage  of  as  many  deaths  as  the  latter. 

Tbe  sanitary  regulation  authorizing  inspectors  of  the  Ma- 
rine Hospital  Service  to  exclude  leprous  immigrants  is  an  excel- 
lent one,  because  such  persons  will  probably  become  public 
charges.  Nevertheless,  even  with  this  regulation,  we  doubt 
if  an  American  citizen  could  either  be  legally  excluded  from  the 
country  or  be  confined  as  a  virtual  prisoner  in  a  lazaretto,  be- 
cause he  had  unfortunately  acquired  leprosy  during  a  residence 
in  certain  foreign  countries.  At  a  recent  meeting,  in  June  last, 
of  the  representatives  of  the  State  and  local  boards  of  health, 
at  Nashville,  an  effort  was  made  to  obtain  the  adoption  by  that 


body  of  regulations  requiring  tbe  isolation  of  lepers  in  the 
United  States.  The  evidence  that  supported  the  theory 
of  the  acute  contagiousness  of  leprosy  in  this  country  was 
considered  so  inconclusive  that  this  association  of  experts 
declined  to  adopt  the  regulations  advocated  by  one  or  two 
radical  members. 

In  Minnesota,  South  Carolina,  Florida,  Louisiana,  and  Cali- 
fornia there  are  cases  of  leprosy.  In  the  last-named  State  the 
patients  are  principally  Chinese,  and,  on  account  of  the  suscep- 
tibility of  that  race  to  the  mild  contagion  of  the  disease,  lepers 
are  isolated.  But  in  none  of  the  other  States  named  has  any 
attempt  been  made  to  isolate  the  patients  ;  yet  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  the  disease  has  increased  in  any  of  them  during  the 
past  century,  and  there  is  but  a  single  authentic  record  of  the 
disease  being  acquired  by  association  in  ibis  country.  This  lat- 
ter case  was  in  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  attending  leprous  pa- 
tients in  Charity  Hospital,  New  Orleans;  it  was  supposed  that 
he  acquired  it  by  the  custom  of  inunction  of  the  dying.  He 
was  an  American  Father  Damien  who  received  no  honors  in 
his  own  country. 

That  the  Bacillus  lepree  can  cause  the  disease  by  inocula- 
tion is  uncertain,  for  in  the. case  of  a  condemned  criminal  in- 
oculated in  1S84,  ill  whom  the  leprous  bacdli  were  found  in 
the  cicatrix  in  1885,  he  did  not  show  signs  of  general  infection 
until  1889.  Again,  consider  for  one  moment  the  many  years 
that  Father  Damien  was  exposed  to  the  disease  before  he  ac- 
quired it.  Besides  the  micro-organism,  certain  factors  of  cli- 
mate, environment,  and  food  seem  requisite;  possibly,  besides, 
what  Jonathan  Hutchinson  has  designated  as  "some  very 
special  kind  of  poison  of  rare  occurrence  taken  in  connection 
with  food."  Certainly  climate  exercises  a  potent  influence 
in  kee[)ing  the  disease  in  abeyance,  as  has  been  proved  in 
cases  of  Englishmen  that  have  acquired  leprosy  in  colonial 
possessions  and  have  lived  in  fairly  good  health  on  returning 
to  England. 

To  deprive  an  individual  of  his  liberty  is  a  very  serious 
matter,  and,  in  view  of  the  tact  that  contagious  diseases  of  far 
greater  danger  to  public  health  than  leprosy  are  treated  at  the 
domicile,  there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  for  such  arbitrary, 
though  well  intended,  action  as  that  taken  by  the  board  of 
health.  If  experience  with  the  West  Indians  that  are  the  lepers 
in  Florida,  the  Acadian  descendants  that  constitute  the  Louisi- 
ana lepers,  or  the  Norwegian  lepers  in  Minnesota,  justified  a 
belief  in  a  danger  to  this  community  in  jiermitting  this  patient 
to  resi<le  with  his  family,  the  case  would  be  different.  But  to 
cite  the  illustriitidn  of  a  primitive  people  like  tbe  Sandwich 
Islanders,  that  have  been  successively  decimated  by  contagious 
diseases,  and  in  every  way  shown  their  inability  to  resist  dis- 
eases less  noxious  to  the  white  race,  or  of  the  unsanitarily  situ- 
ated natives  of  India,  as  reasons  for  our  better-circumstanced 
population  fearing  the  spread  of  a  disease  that  occasionally 
presents  itself  among  us,  is  to  ignore  the  therapeutic  resources 
of  our  profession — for  cures  of  lepers  have  been  reported — and 
to  place  as  naught  the  hygienic  advantages  of  civilized  commu- 
nities. 
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THE    HARLEM   ABORTION    CASE. 

A  CASE  of  criminal  abortion  tLat  bas  lately  come  to  ligbt  in 
Harlem  presents  more  than  tlje  usual  array  of  borrors;  fortu- 
nately, by  tbat  very  fact  it  is  likely  to  prove  useful  among  the 
community.  The  public  prosecutor  expects  to  prove  that  a  girl 
obtained,  or  her  lover  obtained  for  her,  the  ghastly  services  of 
a  physician  to  assist  her  in  avoiding  maternity,  and  that  she 
died  in  consequence  of  his  interference.  The  physician  is  a 
licensed  practitioner,  but  his  name  does  not  appear  in  the 
Medical  Register,  and  it  is  stated  that  he  has  previously  been 
under  what  the  police  considered  well  grounded  su.»picion  of 
his  having  been  concerned  in  the  criminal  production  of  abor- 
tion. The  special  features  of  horror  in  the  case  are  said  to  be 
that  the  girl  was  taken  to  a  squalid  tenement,  where  she  had 
nobody  to  nurse  her  but  a  repulsive  woman  employed  by  the 
doctor;  that,  after  she  had  died,  lier  remains,  wrapped  only  in 
an  old  quilt,  were  carried  by  the  doctor  himself,  at  dead  of 
night,  to  a  complaisant  undertaker's  shop;  that  this  undertaker 
obtained  a  burial  permit  on  the  doctor's  certificate  that  the 
girl's  death  had  resulted  from  rheumatism  of  the  heart,  the 
name  assigned  to  the  deceased  being  tictitious;  that  she  was 
buried  secretly,  the  fact  of  her  death  being  withheld  from  her 
relatives;  that  the  story  of  the  wrong  that  had  been  done  her 
came  to  light  only  after  some  very  clever  detective  work  based 
on  a  conversation  casually  overheard  by  an  nflicer  on  an  ele- 
vated railway  train;  and,  finally,  that  the  poor  creature's  dead 
body  was  exhumed,  subjected  to  a  medico-legal  examination, 
and  held  until  it  had  advanced  so  far  in  decomposition  as  to  be 
a  sight  tbat  the  coroner's  jury  found  sickening. 

This  is  indeed  an  atrocious  case.  That  the  public  appre- 
ciate." its  atrociousness  is  shown  by  threats  to  lynch  the  old 
doctor.  It  is  idle  to  hope  tljat  contemplation  of  the  case  will 
have  any  considerable  deterrent  influence  on  the  raon>ters  who 
make  a  practice  of  criminal  abortion  ;  they  will  simply  chuckle 
and  congratulate  themselves  tbat  they  are  not  such  blunderers 
as  the  doctor  in  this  case  has  shown  himself  to  be.  But  the 
lesson  can  not  be  wiiolly  lost  to  the  community.  We  have  no 
expectation  of  seeing  the  public  conscience  perceive  the  fact 
that  criminal  abortion  is  always  murder,  whether  the  wcnnan 
perishes  or  survives  ;  but  what  we  do  expect  is  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  those  who  appreciate  the  terrible  risk  insepara- 
ble from  recourse  to  induced  abortion,  anil  consecpiently  will 
use  every  means  to  avoid  the  crime  fur  fear  of  the  consequences. 
This,  of  course,  can  not  be  accounted  a  gain  to  public  morality, 
but  its  natuial  re:.ults  must,  nevertheless,  conduce  to  the  public 
safety.  What  we  should  like  to  see  established  as  an  adjuvant 
is  some  provision  whereby  indiscreet  women  who  find  them- 
selves pregnant  out  of  wedlock  M}ay  be  assured  of  decent  sup- 
port and  secrecy  until  they  are  relieved  of  their  embarrassment 
by  the  birth  of  a  full-time  child  and  recovery  from  the  disabili- 
ties of  the  lying  in  \tbnod.  We  believe  that  institutions  for 
this  purpose,  properly  managed,  would  do  more  to  break  up  the 
horrid  practice  of  abortion  than  all  the  eloquence  that  has  ever 
been  brought  to  bear  in  picturing  its  immorality. 


MINOR   PAEAGEAPIIS. 

INTUSSUSCEPTION   TREATED  WITH   THE   AID  OF  BARNES'S 

BAG. 

RiviNGTON,  of  London  (British  Medical  Journal),  has  em- 
ployed Barnes's  bag  in  the  treatment  of  two  cases  of  intussus- 
ception. The  first  patient  was  a  man  presenting  a  constriction 
of  the  rectum  and  an  intussusception  of  limited  extent  which 
could  be  felt  from  the  rectum.  Upon  the  introduction  and  in- 
flation of  the  bag  the  tumor  readily  receded  and  soon  disap- 
peared, not  to  return.  The  second  patient  was  a  child,  seven 
months  old,  with  a  history  of  vomiting  and  passages  of  liquid 
and  blood  for  two  weeks.  The  bowel  was  found  to  be  pro- 
lapsed and  the  ileo-ctecal  valve  formed  the  apex  of  the  invagi- 
nated  portion.  Partial  reduction  was  easily  effected,  but  all 
attempts  at  complete  reduction  by  insufflation  or  the  injection  of 
fluid  utterly  failed.  A  Barnes's  bag  was  introduced  simply  for 
the  purpose  of  retaining  the  mass.  It  was  removed  twice  a  day 
to  allow  of  the  escape  of  liquid  pass.iges.  At  the  end  of  two 
days,  without  any  other  attempt  at  reduction,  the  intussuscep- 
tion had  entirely  disappeared.  Whether  peristaltic  action  ex- 
erted fruitlessly  for  the  expulsion  of  the  bag  had  assisted  in  the 
reduction,  or  whether  it  had  been  accomplished  by  the  collection 
of  gas  above  the  bag,  is  uncertain.  The  action  of  the  bag  was 
evidently  quite  different  in  the  two  cases.  It  would  seem  to  be 
a  valuable  adjunct  to  other  methods  of  treatment  in  intussus- 
ceptions that  readily  recur  on  replacement  or  do  not  disajipear 
entirely  under  the  use  of  injections  of  air  or  liquid. 

ARISTOL   IN    OZ^NA. 

According  to  the  Lancet.  Dr.  Lowensteiu  strongly  recom- 
mends the  employment  of  aristol — iodide  of  thymol — in  ozaana. 
It  is  said  that  the  foetor  ceases  and  the  ulcerations  heal,  with 
consequent  disappearance  of  the  scabby  crusts.  It  is  given  pure 
in  insufflations,  and  is  also  used  as  a  collodion  (aristol,  1  part ; 
ttexiblecoUodion,  10  parts)  applied  to  the  ulcerations.  It  should 
be  kept  in  dark  glass  bottles,  becau.se  it  is  decomposed  by  light. 
Its  very  slight  odor  makes  it  a  most  desirable  substitute  for 
iodoform. 

METHYLENE  BLUE  AS  AN  ANALGESIC. 

In  methylene  blue  that  is  free  from  chloride  of  zinc  or  other 
impurity.  Professor  Ehrlich  and  Dr.  Lippruan,  says  the  Lancet, 
have  found  a  safe  analgesic  that  is  cheaper  than  antipyrine  and 
can  be  administered  liypodermically  without  causing  pain.  It 
was  given  subcutaneoiisly  in  grain  doses;  internally  from  a 
grain  and  a  half  to  four  grains  were  given,  though  lifteen  grains 
a  day  produced  no  toxic  symjitoTM. 


SALOL   IN   CHOLERA. 

In  the  Indian  Medical  Gazette  for  September,  1889,  Sur- 
geon-Major C.  F.  Nicholson  reported  a  number  of  cases  of 
cholera  successfully  treated  with  salol.  In  the  May  number  of 
the  same  journal,  of  this  year.  Dr.  Ilehir  reports  eleven  cases  of 
cholera  treated  with  salol,  all  of  which  ended  in  recovery  ;  while 
among  seventy-seven  cases  of  that  disease  treated  with  bichlo- 
ride of  mercury,  thirty-nine — or  44  7  |)er  cent.— were  fatal. 
Lowenthal's  investigations  of  the  germicidal  properties  of  salol 
on  the  comma  bacillus  suggested  the  practical  application  ot  that 
drug.  It  was  administered  every  two  hours,  in  ten-grain  doses, 
with  fifteen  minims  of  spirit  of  chloroform.  The  severe  symp- 
toms gradually  disappeared,  the  exosmotic  process  in  the  intes- 
tinal canal  ceased,  and  the  patients  retained  fluids  that  were 
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given.  There  was  a  shortening  of  the  period  of  convalescence, 
with  absence  of  the  symptoms  of  nrfemia.  In  the  same  journal 
Surgeon  J.  Stevenson  reports  four  cases  of  cholera  treated  with 
salol  that  ended  fatally.  In  only  two  of  the  cases  did  any  im- 
provement follow  its  use.  Of  course,  more  extensive  statistics 
are  requisite  before  definite  conclusions  regarding  the  utility  of 
the  drug  in  cholera  can  be  drawn. 


THE   FOUNTAINS    OF    NEW    TORE. 

The  supply  of  water  delivered  in  New  York  having  become 
abundant  for  the  time  being,  owing  to  the  flow  through  the  new 
aqueduct,  it  has  been  proposed  to  set  the  public  fountains  going. 
Some  doubt  has  been  expressed,  however,  as  to  whetlier  there 
is  yet  a  sufficient  head  of  water  to  make  them  flow  to  their  old- 
time  height.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  new  supply  is  soon  to  be 
turned  off,  according  to  the  announcements  made,  and  held  back 
either  altogether  or  in  great  part  until  the  work  of  repairing 
defects  in  the  new  aqueduct  is  completed — probably  for  a  num- 
ber of  weeks.  This  being  the  case,  it  would  be  well,  we  think, 
to  forego  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  fountains  play  until  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  water  can  be  made  permanent ;  then,  by  all 
means,  let  the  fountains  be  put  in  action. 


AN   ABUSE    OF    THE    AMBULANCE    SYSTEM. 

An  odd  story  is  told  in  the  newspapers  of  one  of  the  hospital 
ambulance  wagons  having  been  summoned  three  times  to  con- 
vey one  man  to  the  hospital,  and  of  its  having  been  sent  prompt- 
ly each  time,  although  on  the  first  occasion  it  had  been  ascer- 
tained that  the  case  was  not  of  a  nature  to  render  hospital  treat- 
ment necessary.  It  is  said  that  when  the  last  call  was  answered 
the  patient  was  put  under  arrest,  instead  of  being  taken  to  the 
hospital,  and  "sent  up"  on  a  charge  of  having  committed  a  mis- 
demeanor. It  seems,  therefore,  that  this  course  can  be  pursued 
in  cases  of  persistent  ambulance  calls  on  trivial  grounds,  but  it 
is  hard,  if  the  account  is  true,  that  this  particular  patient  should 
have  been  the  first  to  be  punished,  for  his  friends  allege  that  it 
was  they  and  not  he  who  sent  the  calls. 


THE    PHONOGRAPH   AS   A   DISSEMINATOR    OF    DISEASE. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Philadelphia  Park  Commissioners 
have  ordered  the  disuse  of  the  public  phonographs  heretofore 
in  use  in  Fairmount  Park,  on  account  of  the  danger  of  their 
serving  to  disseminate  disease.  This  danger  is  doubtless  very 
slight,  like  that  of  injury  to  the  ear,  and  probably  neither  danger 
la  worth  consideration  if  the  instrument  is  kept  reasonably  clean 
and  used  properly ;  but  its  promiscuous  use  in  a  public  park 
does  not  seem  to  admit  of  perfect  security  in  this  respect,  and 
the  announcement  that  the  phonograph  company  intends  to 
substitute  a  plate  ear-piece  for  the  penetrating  one  now  in  use, 
avowedly  for  the  reason  that  there  are  persons  who  object  to 
the  present  form,  goes  to  show  that  the  Philadelphia  Commis- 
sioners are  not  the  only  people  who  entertain  the  idea  ot  dan- 
ger in  the  phonograph. 

THE   RETIREMENT   OF  PROFESSOR   VON    BROCKE. 

IIoFitATii  Ernst  von  Bhioke,  who  for  many  years  has  been 
the  professor  of  physiology  in  the  University  of  Vienna,  is  re- 
ported as  having  given  his  farewell  lecture  recently,  on  reach- 
ing the  age  at  which  retirement  is  called  for.'  A  number  of  the 
other  professors  formed  a  part  of  the  audience  on  the  occasion, 
and,  together  with  the  students,  cheered  von  Brilcko  as  he 
entered  the  room. 


ITEMS, 
Infections  Diseases  in  New  York. 


ETC. 


We  are  indebted  to  the  Sanitary 
Bureau  of  the  Health  Dep.aitment  for  the  following  statement  of  cases 
and  deaths  reported  during  the  two  weeks  ending  July  29,  1890 : 


DISEASES. 


Week  ending  July  22.'Week  ending  Jaly  29. 


Typhoid  fever 

Scarlet  fever 

Cerebro-spinal  meningitis. 

Measles 

Diphtheria 

Varicella 

Leprosy 


Cases. 


24 

43 

1 

215 

72 
7 
0 


Deatbs. 


7 
7 
0 
10 
21 
0 
0 


Cases. 


34 

28 

5 

156 

75 
3 

1 


Deaths. 


8 
6 
4 
8 
31 
0 
0 


The  New  York  State  Medical  Association. — The  eighth  special 
meeting  of  the  Fiftli  District  Branch  was  held  at  Kingston  on  Tuesday, 
July  22d,  under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  William  MeColIom,  of  Brooklyn- 
The  programme  included  A  Practical  Study  of  the  Region  of  the  Spine 
and  Pathological  Changes  occasioned  in  it  by  Tiaumatisms,  by  Dr.  T.  H. 
Manley;  A  Strange  Case,  by  Dr.  J.  G.  Porteous;  and  A  Case  of  Acute 
Purulent  Pleurisy — Pleurotomy,  followed  by  Rapid  Recovery. 

The  Chicago  Polyclinic. — Dr.  G.  Fiitterer  has  been  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  intt-rual  medioint',  Dr.  F.  C.  Hotz  professor  of  ophthalmolo- 
gy, Dr.  E.  Fletcher  Ingals  professor  of  laryngology.  Dr.  Charles  F. 
Stilhnan  associate  professor  of  orthopa;dic  surgery.  Dr.  P.  S.  Hayes 
associate  professor  of  electro-therapeutics,  and  Dr.  J.  M.  Patton  asso- 
ciate professor  of  medicine. 

The  Death  of  Dr.  E.  C.  Word,  a  prominent  Georgia  practitioner, 
took  place  at  Dccatvu'  on  the  20th  of  July.  The  deceased  had  for  many 
years  been  an  associate  editor  of  the  Southern  Medical  Record  and 
teacher  of  physiology  in  the  Southern  Medical  College,  of  Atlanta. 

Dr.  Nicholas  Senn's  Surgical  Bacteriolotry. — A  French  translation 
of  this  very  valuablu  work,  by  Dr.  A.  Broca,  has  just  been  published. 

Change  of  Address. — Dr.  A.  M.  Phelps  and  Dr.  W.  0.  Plimpton,  to 
No.  40  West  Thirty-fourth  Street. 

Naval  Intelligence. —  Official  List  of  Changes  in  the  Medical  Corps 
of  the  Vvittil  Stairs  Xavi)  for  the  week  ending  July  S6,  1S90 : 
Stone,  L.  H.,  Assistant  Surgeon.     Ordered  to  the  U.  S.  Receiving-ship 

^ew  Hampshire. 
Uric,  J.  F.,  Assistant  Surgeon.     Detached  from  the  U.  S.  Receiving- 
ship  New  Hampshire  and  ordered  to  the  U.  S.  Receiving-ship  Wa- 
bash. 
Norton,  Olivkr  D.,  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon.     Granted  leave  of  ab- 
sence for  the  month  of  August. 
Babin,  H.  J.,  Surgeon.     (Jranted  one  month's  leave  of  absence  from 
July  2ad. 

Society  Meetings  for  the  Coming  Week : 

Tuesday,  AueiuMoih:  Hampden,  Mass.,  District  Medical  Society  (Spring- 
field). 


Iftfrrs  to  the  (fbitor. 


THE    WEST  \IRGINIA   STATE   BOARD   OF    HEALTH. 

ClIARLKSTON,  W.  Va.,  ./«/y  SS,  1890. 
To  the  Kditor  of  the  Xew  Yorl-  .}fedical  Journnl : 

Sir:  The  State  Board  of  Health  of  West  Virginia  has  just 
closed  its  annual  session  of  1890.  A  communication  was  pre- 
sented from  the  State  Board  of  Health  of  Illinois  asking  the  co- 
operation of  the  State  board  of  West  Virginia  to  raise  the 
standard  of  instruction  in  the  medical  colleges  and  to  require  a 
three-years'  course. 


I 
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In  accordance  with  the  request,  the  following  preamble  and 
resolutions  were  presented : 

'■^Whereas,  The  growing  importance  of  the  careful  prepara- 
tion of  medical  students  for  entering  upon  the  responsible  posi- 
tions as  physicians  and  surgeons,  and  as  a  means  of  protecting 
the  citizens  of  West  Virginia  against  charlatans,  as  well  as  en- 
couraging and  fostering  the  laudable  eflorts  of  reputable  medi- 
cal schools  and  colleges  to  raise  the  standard  of  medical  educa- 
tion ;  therefore, 

"  Resolved,  That  the  board  earnestly  recommends  that  all 
medical  schools  and  colleges  require  attendance  upon  three  full 
courses  of  lectures,  besides  satisfactory  evidence  of  preparatory 
education,  attested  by  diploma  or  certificate  from  a  reputable 
college,  academy,  or  high  school,  and  a  certificate  from  a  regu- 
lar physician  as  to  a  full  course  of  professional  study,  as  requi- 
site for  graduation." 

It  is  mortifying  to  me  to  say  the  board  did  not  carry  out  the 
sentiment  of  the  resolutions,  which  were  unanimously  adopted. 
Out  of  four  applicants,  two  passed.  One  of  them  to  my  certain 
knowledge  has  never  seen  a  medical  college,  but  professes  to 
have  received  some  instruction  from  a  gentleman  who  passed 
the  State  board  a  feiv  years  ago.  He  has  a  country  school 
teacher's  education. 

The  other  gentleman  has  attended  one  course  of  lectures, 
which  is  that  much  to  his  credit.  The  code  of  the  State  of  West 
Virginia  says :  "  The  board  shall  take  cognizance  of  the  interests 
of  the  life  and  health  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  State,"  etc.,  for 
which  a  solemnized  oath  is  required. 

Now,  I  ask  how  in  the  name  of  the  profession  can  the  State 
board  of  West  Virginia  have  at  heart  the  welfare  of  the  people 
after  passiufi  such  ill-prepared  men,  because  we  all  know  how 
poorly  prepared  a  man  is  alter  he  has  studied  with  his  precep- 
tor for  one  year  and  has  attended  his  two  full  courses  of  lect- 
ures, and  the  board  is  certainly  aware  of  the  same  fact,  because 
they  earnestly  recommend  a  three-years'  course  at  a  reputable 
medical  college. 

And  we  further  know  that  a  man  is  not  capable  of  practic- 
ing medicine  and  sur^iery  without  first  receiving  clinical  instruc- 
tions at  the  bedside  by  professional  teachers.  Any  man  who  is 
so  fortunate  as  to  pass  the  State  board  is  entitled  to  all  the 
privileges  and  immunities  which  are  guaranteed  to  a  regular 
graduate  of  medicine,  and  I  venture  to  say  that  nine  tenths  of 
such  manufactured  physicians  will  know  less  as  they  grow 
older.  J  have  not  attempted  in  my  remarks  to  criticise  the 
board ;  I  siinply  want  to  place  them  before  the  profession  at 
large  and  let  it  delegate  hereafter  to  them  their  professional 
standing.  F.  S.  Thomas,  M.  D. 


NITRATE   OF   POTASSIUM    IN"    INTERMITTENfT    FEVER. 

HiLLsBOKo,  III.,  July  22,  1890. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  New  York  Medical  Journal  : 

Sie:  In  the  Vir/^inia  Medical  Monthly  for  February,  1890, 
Dr.  J.  D.  Hunter  professes  to  have  made  the  discovery  that 
nitrate  of  potassium  will  cure  ague. 

I  called  the  attention  of  the  profession  to  the  antiperiodic 
property  possessed  by  this  drug  in  a  paper  published  in  the  St. 
Lonin  Medical  and  Suryieal  Journal  in  1859  or  I860,  and  again 
in  the  Boston  Medical  and  Svrrjical  Journal  some  time  in  '03, 
'4,  or  '5.  I  have  lost  my  journals  by  fire,  and  therefore  can  not 
be  exact  as  to  date. 

1  was  induced  to  make  a  trial  of  thi^  remedy  after  being  as- 
sured by  an  old  ■'  backwoods"  hunter  that  a  large  dose  of  gun- 
powder (which  he  usually  took  in  whisky;,  given  at  the  incep- 
tion of  the  cold  stage,  would  almost  always  abort  the  paroxysm. 


and  that,  if  there  should  be  any  fever,  it  would  be  very  light.  I 
found  this  to  be  true,  and  at  once  attributed  the  cure  to  the  po- 
tassium nitrate,  and  upon  trial  found  I  was  correct. 

When  the  price  of  quinine  was  high  it  was  a  most  excellent 
substitute,  but,  as  it  lacks  the  tonic  effect,  the  cinchona  alka- 
loids, at  present  prices,  are  preferable. 

Amos  Sawyer,  M.  D. 


|)roffciiino[s  of  Socidus. 


RICHMOND,    VA.,   ACADEMY   OF   MEDICINE    AND 
SURGERY. 

Meeting  of  June  10,  1890. 

The  President,  Dr.  W.  W.  Parker,  in  the  Chair. 

(Reported  ly  Dr.  J.  W.  Hewson,  Richmond.) 

A  Peculiar  Case  of  Indigestion.— Dr.  -I.  N,  Cpsiitie  re- 
ported the  history  of  a  peculiar  c.-ise  occurring  in  a  lady  of  fifty- 
four  years  very  much  "run  down  "from  mental  and  phjsical 
overwork.  The  peculiar  feature  was  a  severe  pain,  spasmodic 
in  character,  occurring  periodically  about  every  ten  days.  Its 
seat  was  about  the  pylorus  and  downward  and  to  the  right 
along  the  edge  of  the  ribs.  When  the  speaker  fir.-^t  saw  her  she 
had  three  of  these  attacks,  at  intervals  of  about  twelve  hours. 
The  first  he  had  relieved  in  a  few  hours  with  morphine  and 
atropine  hypodermically,  the  two  last  with  one  fiftieth-grain 
doses  of  nitroglycerin,  administering  it  twice  for  the  second,  and 
only  once  for  the  third  attack.  No  eructation  of  gas  and  water 
followed  the  last  of  the  three,  as  had  been  the  case  always  be- 
fore. The  general  treatment  given  was  a  light  nutritious  diet, 
attention  to  the  bowels,  and  a  tonic  of  phosphate  of  iron,  quinine, 
and  strychnine.  She  had  no  recurrence  of  the  pain.  Nitro- 
glycerin had  been  suggested  to  the  speaker's  mind  by  the  fact 
that  the  pain  in  its  acuteness  resembled  the  spasm  of  angina 
pectoris.  He  had  much  confidence  in  nitroglycerin  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  cedeina,  dyspnoea,  and  cardiac  distress  of  Bright's 
disease.  He  had  tried  it  with  much  success  for  the  temporary 
relief  of  aggravated  sciatica.  Though  it  was  slower  in  action, 
its  effects  were  more  permanent  than  those  of  nitrite  of  amyl. 

Meeting  of  June  24,  1890. 

A  Sequela  of  La  Grippe.— The  President  reported  the 
history  of  the  case  of  a  jobust  young  man  who  had  been  af- 
flicted with  influenza  a  short  time  ago,  this  being  accompanied 
by  an  infla'nmation  and  considerable  swelling  of  the  muscles  of 
the  neck,  and  this  in  turn  being  followed  by  a  frightful  eruption 
of  vesicular  character  ovei-  the  whole  body,  very  much  like 
chicken-pox.  It  was  particularly  marked  upon  the  hips  and 
inner  side  of  the  thighs,  where  it  resembled  and  might  have 
been  mistaken  for  confluent  small-pox.  The  eruption  continued 
ten  days  or  two  weeks,  leaving  the  extremities  fir^t  and  gradu- 
ally. There  was  no  fever,  very  .slight  constitutional  disturb- 
ance of  any  kind,  and  no  itching  of  consequence. 

Singular  Experience  with  Scarlet  Fever  and  Measles. 
— Dr.  W.  15.  Ghkv  reported  in  reference  to  two  children, 
aged  respectively  two  and  four  yenrs,  afl'ected  with  scarla- 
tina, the  older  one  of  whom,  just  about  the  commencement  of 
desquamation,  developed  the  eruption  of  measles.  In  four 
or  five  days  the  younger  did  tb«  same.  Furlhermoro,  said 
the  speaker,  about  this  time  the  father,  an  old  man,  took  scar- 
let fever. 
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Hsmatoma  Auris. — Dr.  Charles  M.  Shields  reported  the 
history  of  a  case  occurring  in  a  lawyer  of  about  sixty  years  of 
age,  and  perfectly  sonnd  in  mind  (the  trouble  very  rarely  ap- 
pearing except  in  the  insane).  About  a  month  before  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  growth  the  man  had  suddenly  lost  conscious- 
ness one  day,  and,  in  falling,  had  bruised  the  side  of  his  face 
corre>ponding  to  the  trouble.  The  sneaker  had  enlarged  an 
opening  toiind  upon  the  anterior  wall  of  the  canal,  about  half  an 
inch  from  the  external  orifice.  The  cavity  into  which  it  led 
would  hold  about  five  or  six  drachms.  The  discharge  was  very 
offensive.  A  wash  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen  was  proscribed. 
From  one  Saturday  night  until  the  followingevening  the  patient 
had  five  or  six  lijeui'irrhages,  losing  in  all  about  twent}'  or  thirty 
ounces  of  blood.  The  only  re.<onrce  for  perfect  contnd  of  the 
^ov!  was  packing  the  cavity  with  cotton  saturated  in  Monsel's 
solution.  The  speaker  thought  the  man  would  recover,  but 
with  a  considerable  scar. 

Dr.  M.  D.  HoGE  reported  the  history  of  a  case  of  a  man  who 
since  an  attack  of  hi  grippe  had  fallen  into  a  state  of  melan- 
cholia almost  amounting  to  insanity.  He  suffered  excessively 
from  nervousness  and  from  an  intense  pain  the  head,  the  latter 
being  treated  successively  with  morphine,  cocaine,  and  bromide 
of  potassium.  lie  still  complained  of  great  pain  in  his  head, 
until  one  night  he  pounded  himself  over  the  head  with  a  poker 
until  he  had  peeled  off  a  large  piece  of  scalp  and  produced 
enormous  hsemorrhage.  lie  then  felt  better.  Some  time  after, 
the  speaker  found  a  sequestrum  of  bone  (a  portion  of  the  ex- 
ternal table)  in  the  wound,  which  he  removed,  and  the  part 
began  to  heal  beautifully.  The  man  was  very  much  depressed 
all  along,  and  believed  himself  going  crazy.  He  complained  of 
hearing  voices.  The  speaker  reasoned  him  out  of  that  state 
and  pronounced  him  now  upon  the  road  to  recovery. 

The  President  thought  the  hearing  of  voices  a  pretty  sure 
8ign  of  insanity. 


^ooh  Botitcs. 


Asthma,  considered  specially  in  Relation  to  Nasal  Disease.  By 
E.  ScHMiEOELow,  M.  D.,  Consulting  Phy>ician  iu  Laryngolo- 
gy to  the  .Municipal  Hospital,  and  Director  of  the  Otola- 
ryngological  Department  in  the  Polyclinic  at  Copenhagen. 
London  :  H.  K.  Lewis,  1890.     Pp.  90. 

This  essay  contains  an  historical  review  of  theories  relating 
to  asthma;  due  justice  to  Hack  for  calling  attention  to  condi- 
tions that  had  passed  unnoticed,  together  with  criticisms  of  his 
exaggerated  views;  and  conclusions  liased  on  experience  and 
investigation  that  are  truly  interesting.  The  author  considers 
asthma  a  bulbar  neurosis,  consi-ting  of  an  excessive  refiex  irri- 
tability of  the  respiratory  center.  He  thinks  that  this  neurosis 
may  result  from  depressive  factors,  such  as  childbirth,  bleeding, 
continued  fever,  etc.;  that  when  this  disorder  appeais  in  ap- 
parently healthy  individuals,  without  trace  of  other  nervous  phe- 
nomena, it  is  presumably  caused  by  frequentand  strong  irritations 
conducted  to  the  respiratory  centers  from  the  nasal  fibers  of  the 
trigeminus,  and  to  this  cause  may  be  added  irritation  of  other 
and  more  remote  nerves,  BU(di  as  the  laryngeal  and  pulmonary 
branches  of  the  pneumogastric,  or  of  any  sensitive  nerve  what- 
ever; that  the  suppression  of  peripheral  irritation  alone — as  in 
the  treatment  of  nasal  disease — or  combined  with  general  nerve 
tonic  treatment,  may  prevent  asthmatic  attacks;  and  that  nasal 
disorders  may  exist  accidentally  in  asthmatic  persons  without 
having  the  slightest  etiological  relation  to  the  attacks.  An  ef- 
fort to  find  out  what  asthma  really  is,  to  place  it  where  it  really 


belongs,  and  to  relegate  it  largely  to  the  generous  care  of  the 
neurologist,  marks  the  trend  of  medical  thought  in  reference  to 
certain  respiratory  and  cardiac  affections.  Dr.  May's  recent  re- 
ports of  cases  cured  by  hypodermics  of  strychnine  and  atropine, 
and  Dr.  Schmiegelow's  clinical  observations,  make  the  outlook 
of  asthmatic  sufferers  more  hopeful. 

BOOKS   AND   PAMPHLETS  RECEIVED. 

Annual  of  the  Universal  Medical  Sciences.  A  Yearly  Report  of  the 
Progress  of  the  General  Sanitary  Sciences  throughout  the  World. 
Edited  by  Charles  E.  Sajous,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Laryngology  and  Rhi- 
nology  in  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia,  etc.,  and  Seventy  As- 
sotiate  Editors,  assisted  by  over  Too  Hundred  Corresponding  Editore, 
Collaborators,  and  Correspondents.  Illustrated  with  Chronio-litho- 
graphs,  Engravings,  and  Maps.  Vols.  L  H,  lU,  IV,  and  V.  Philadel- 
phia and  London:  F.  A.  Davis,  1890. 

Le(;ons  cliniques  sur  les  maladies  de  Pappaieil  locomoteur(os,  articu- 
lations, muscles).  Par  le  Dr.  Kinnisson,  Professeur  agr^gi  de  la 
Faculty  de  medecine;  chirurgien  de  I'Hopital  des  enfants  assist^s,  etc. 
Avec  40  figures  dans  le  texte.  Paris:  G.  Masson,  1890.  Pp.  viii-.'J50. 
[Prix,  lOfr.j 

Les  anesth^siques :  physiologic  et  applications  chirurgicales.  Par 
A.  Dastre,  Professeur  de  physiologie  i  la  Sorbonne.  Paris :  G.  Masson 
1890.     Pp.  xi-306.      [Prix,  5fr.] 

Practical  Sanitary  and  Economic  Cooking  adapted  to  Persons  of 
Moderate  and  Small  Means.  By  Mrs.  Mary  Hinman  Abel.  The  Lomb 
Prize  Essay.  Published  by  the  American  Public  Health  Association, 
1890.     Pp.  xi-190. 

A  Natural  Method  of  Physical  Training.  Making  Muscle  and  re- 
ducing Flesh  without  Dieting  or  Apparatus.  By  Edwin  Cheekley.  Third 
Edition.  Fully  illustr.ated  from  Photographs  taken  especially  for  this 
Treatise.     Brooklyn:  William  C.  Bryant  &  Co.,  1890.     Pp.  4-7  to  132. 

Protoplasm  and  Life.  Two  Biological  Essays.  By  Charles  F.  Cox, 
M.  A.     New  York:  N.  D.  C.  Hodges,  1890.     Pp.  S  to  67. 

Gunshot  Wounds  of  the  Abdomen.  By  Aug.  Schachner,  M.  D.,  of 
Louisville.     [Reprinted  from  the  Annal»  of  Surgerji.} 

The  Creasote  Treatment  of  Tuberculosis,  with  a  Description  of  a 
New  Inhaler,  and  Impure  Creasote  the  Cause  of  Failure  in  the  Treat- 
ment of  Pulmonary  Tuberculosis.  By  G.  W.  Daywalt,  M.  D.,  .San 
Francisco,  Cal.     [Reprinted  from  the  Occidental  ifcdical  Times.^ 

On  Conical  Stump  after  Amputation  in  Children,  with  Especial  Ref- 
erence to  its  Physiological  Causes  and  Prognosis.  By  Charles  A.  Powers, 
M.  D.     [Reprinted  from  the  Mnliral  Rerord.'] 

Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Health  of  the  Health  Department  of 
the  City  of  New  York,  for  the  Year  ending  December  .SI,  1889. 

Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Health  Department  of  the  City  of 
Mansfield,  Ohio,  for  the  Year  commencing  March  1,  18S9,  and  ending 
February  28,  1890.     By  R.  Harvey  Reed,  M.  D.,  Health  Officer. 

State  Board  of  Health.  Report  of  Willis  G.  Tucker,  M.  D.,  Ph.  D., 
Analyst  of  Drugs. 

Dei  doveri  del  medico  verso  la  societA.  Lezionc  di  chiusura  al  corso 
di  clinica  propedeutica  e  patologia  speciale  medica,  fatta  all'  universiti 
di  Perugia.      Por  Dott,  Carlo  Ruata.       [Estratto  dalla   Salute  puhblica.'] 

The  Treatment  of  the  Acutely  Insane  iu  General  Hospitals.  By  W 
P.  Spalling,  51.  D.     |  Reprinted  from  the  Medical  Record.] 


Reports  on  tjjf  Progress  of  |Jlci)innc. 


PHYSIOLOGY, 
nv  i.orisE  r.   uabinovitch.  m.  d.. 

CHILAJlELCniA. 

On  the  Period  of  Muscular  Contraction  during  which  Heat  begins 
to  Discharge. — of  the  known  fad  that  voluntary  or  induced  nmscular 
contraction  is  accompanied  liy  heat  production,  the  period  during  the 
contraction  that  corresponds  to  the  production  of  heat  is  not  known. 
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M.  Maurice  Mendelsohn  (Comptes  rend,  de  la  soc.  de  bio/.,  Xo.  27,  1889) 
experimented  for  several  years  with  the  view  of  determining  this  pe- 
riod. He  found  most  satisfactory  tlie  use  of  Beinshein's  differential 
rheotome  that  communicates  to  the  muscle  momentary  excitations  at 
rapid  intervals  and  of  equal  duration  ;  it  enables  also,  during  the  inter- 
vals, to  shut  off  the  muscular  thermo-electric  current  for  an  extremely 
short  time. 

He  was  enabled  to  estimate  the  interval  between  the  moment  of 
muscular  excitation  and  the  discharge  of  heat ;  it  is  given  in  figures 
from  O'OOo  to  0"006  of  a  second.  This  interval  constituting  the  latent 
period  of  muscular  heat  production  appears  to  be  inferior  to  the  dura- 
tion of  the  period  of  muscular  contraction,  that  amounts,  according  to 
Helmholtz,  to  0"01,  and  according  to  M.  Mendelsohn  himself  to  from 
0-007  to  0008  of  a  second. 

He  concludes  from  this  that  the  beginning  of  the  production  of 
heat  in  the  muscle  is  going  on  already  during  the  latent  period  of  mus- 
cular contraction. 

The  fact  seems  of  importance  to  the  author  from  several  stand- 
points. It  shows,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  production  of  heat  in  the 
muscle  precedes  the  mechanical  effect  of  the  excitation.  It  proves,  fur- 
ther, that  the  latent  period  of  the  muscular  contraction  is  not  at  all  a 
period  of  muscular  inactivity,  but  that  during  this  short  lapse  of  time 
there  is  already,  subsequent  to  the  excitation,  discharge  of  certain  vital 
forces.  The  muscular  contraction  is  then  only  an  ultimate  and  final 
effect  of  certain  micro-chemical  processes  (or  electrical,  assuming  that 
the  electro-negative  variation  of  the  muscle  current  precedes  the  muscle 
contraction)  which  are  going  on  during  the  persistence  of  the  latent 
muscular  period,  and  whose  first  effect  is  to  produce  heat.  The  heat  is 
being  produced  during  the  period  of  muscular  contraction,  and  to  a 
very  slight  extent,  or  not  at  all,  during  the  period  of  relaxation. 

On  Some  of  the  Effects  of  Cold  on  the  Human  Body. — M.  Fere  (iJirf.) 
has  studied  the  subject  and  oljtained  the  following  results : 

1.  .'Simple  exposure  of  the  naked  body  to  the  air  at  a  temperature  of 
from  18°  to  20°  C.  suffices  to  induce  within  several  minutes  an  aug- 
mentation of  pressure  in  the  radial  artery,  which  may  amount  to  from 
200  to  300  grammes  at  the  end  of  ten  minutes.  The  increase  takes 
place  even  when  the  pressure  is  as  high  as  800  to  900  grammes.  This 
fact  explains  why  sudden  exposure  to  a  low  temperature  Is  apt  to  lead 
to  rupture  of  the  blood-vessels  that  have  been  previously  altered.  The 
augmented  pressure  thus  determined  explains  also  the  occurrence  of 
epilepsy  subsequent  to  exposure  to  cold.  Among  the  physiological  phe- 
nomena caused  by  exposure  to  cold  the  author  mentions  the  occurrence 
of  considerable  supersecretion  from  the  axillary  sudorific  glands;  this 
is  so  marked  in  some  cases  that  an  actual  stream  of  sweat  is  set  up. 
The  fact  is  of  importance  with  reference  to  the  question  of  the  sudorific 
axillary  secretion  that  is  considered  to  depend  upon  electrical  excitation 
of  the  rhachidian  and  costal  regions.  The  author  has  not  succeeded  in 
obtaining,  by  the  same  means,  the  secretion  of  sweat  in  the  axilla,  if 
care  was  taken  to  avoid  exposure  of  a  considerable  area  of  the  skin. 
This  supersecretion,  after  the  author,  goes  to  show  also  that  the  reflex 
vaso-constricting  influence  of  cold  is  not  so  general  as  is  supposed. 

2.  Epileptic  patients  have  been  observed  to  be  enabled  to  avert  an 
epileptic  fit  by  swallowing  quickly  a  glass  of  cold  water  just  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  premonitory  obnubilation ;  this  means  proved  to  be 
fruitless  when  it  was  too  near  the  period  of  loss  of  consciousness.  The 
following  observed  phenomena  are  given  as  an  explanation  to  account 
for  the  alK)ve  effect :  By  means  of  Bloch's  sphygmometer  the  patient's 
arterial  pressure  during  the  normal  state  has  been  a.scertained  to  be 
from  800  to  850  gran)mes  ;  after  the  sudden  ingestion  of  twenty-four 
centilitres  of  ice-water,  the  arterial  pressure  amounted  to  from  1,050  to 
1,200  grammes.  Within  a  period  of  from  five  to  six  minutes  after  the 
ingestion  of  the  liquid  the  pressure  returned  to  the  normal  standard. 
The  augmented  arterial  pressure  has  been  observed  to  be  less  in  case 
the  same  quantity  of  cold  water  is  ingested  in  divided  doses. 

The  augmentation  of  the  surface  blood-pressure  is  explained  by  the 
constricting  action  of  the  cold  on  the  abilomiiial  vessels.  The  occur- 
rence of  syncope  and  other  accidents  under  the  influence  of  ingested 
cold  is  presumed  to  depend  upon  a  possible  reflex  constriction  of  the 
CDcephalic  vessels. 

Assuming  that  the  increased  blood-pressure  constitutes  one  of  the 


physiological  conditions  of  an  epileptic  discharge,  it  is  questioned  if  the 
artificial  induction  of  high  blood-pressure,  as  is  the  case  in  ingesting 
cold,  does  not  act  by  substitution,  causing  at  the  same  time  a  partial 
spasm  capable  of  interfering  in  due  time  with  the  epileptic  discharge. 

By  subjecting  one  hand  to  a  temperature  higher  than  the  surround- 
ing, and  so  determining  in  that  hand  a  greater  amount  of  blood,  M. 
F4r6  has  been  successful  in  realizing  the  counter-proof  of  the  fact  that, 
in  general,  psychomotor  excitations,  or  depressions,  are  characterized 
respectively  by  an  augmentation  or  diminution  of  the  energy  of  volun- 
tary movements,  and  shortening  or  lengthening  of  the  period  of  reac- 
tion. 

On  the  Ketrograde  Circnlation  in  the  Venous  Blood-Current. — M. 
J.  Thomayer  {iliid.}  alludes  to  the  tact  that  auscultation  over  markedly 
dilated  varicose  veins  of  the  lower  limbs  at  the  time  when  the  patient 
is  straining,  as  during  cough  or  other  exertion  leading  to  contraction  of 
the  abdominal  wall,  gives  frequently  a  murmur  identical  to  the  bruit  de 
diable  of  anaemic  patients.  Touching  the  dilated  vessel  gently  with  the 
finger,  the  bruit  de  diable  is  felt  to  be  induced  by  a  jerk  of  blood  propa- 
gating in  the  vein  from  the  center  to  the  periphery,  at  the  moment  that 
the  patient  coughs  or  exerts  contraction  of  the  abdominal  muscle.  In 
cases  of  general  dilatation  of  the  saphenous  vein,  narrowing  of  the  same 
by  gently  compressing  it  gives  the  same  murmur  below  the  point  of 
compression. 

M.  Thomayer  sees  as  cause  for  the  murmur  the  retrograde  blood-cur- 
rent occasioned  by  the  intrathoracic  or  intra-abdominal  pressure.  He 
thmks  that  in  the  normal  blood-vessels  the  same  phenomenon  takes  place 
under  the  influence  of  the  same  agents  ;  this  retrograde  circulation  must 
take  place,  it  is  supposed,  if  not  in  general,  at  least  in  the  veins  of  the 
lower  limbs  at  the  level  of  the  first  venous  valves.  Basing  his  idea  on 
the  existence  of  the  current  under  pathological  conditions,  in  varicose 
veins,  the  author  is  inclined  to  accept  it  as  a  possible  normal  physiolog- 
ical phenomenon,  though  it  can  not  be  obtained  as  such,  for  the  reason 
of  its  propagation  being  interfered  with  by  the  venous  valves  ;  he  sup- 
poses that  physiologically  it  exists  at  least  in  the  vena  cava  inferior,  and 
in  other  veins  deprived  of  valves.  He  points  out  that  the  interest  that 
this  fact  offers  is  that  it  explains  the  origin  of  the  retrograde  metasta- 
sis described  by  von  Recklinghausen,  and  also  disturbances  of  circula- 
tion occurring  in  diseases  accompanied  by  cough  and  tenesmus ;  it 
finally  shows  that  the  bruit  de  diable  in  anaemia  depends  upon  the  ve- 
nous walls  (dilatation  ?)  rather  than  upon  the  pathological  condition  of 
the  blood. 

On  Exploration  of  the  Movements  of  the  Tongue. — By  modifying 
M.  Bloch's  apparatus,  M.  C'h.  Fere  (Id.,  No.  15,  1889)  has  constructed 
a  glosso-dynamometer  that  enables  him  to  study  the  resistance  to  press- 
ure of  the  tongue  in  its  five  principal  directions.  He  think.s  this  con- 
trivance will  prove  of  good  service  in  the  study  of  neuropathic  disturb- 
ances of  the  tongue. 

The  description  of  the  mode  of  application  of  the  instrument  is 
given,  and  it  is  stated  that  under  normal  conditions  the  resistance  to 
pressure  from  above  downward,  or  the  energy  of  the  movement  of  ele- 
vation of  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  varies  from  700  to  860  grammes  ;  that 
of  lowering,  from  ROO  to  800  grammes ;  the  resistance  to  lateral  press- 
ure is  from  600  to  850  grammes  ;  and,  finally,  protruding  the  tongue 
resists  a  pressure  of  from  700  to  900  grammes. 

These  measurements  are  well  utilized  in  unilateral  disturbances  of 
the  tongue.  The  author  opposes  the  generally  admitted  belief  that  dis- 
turbances of  articulated  speech  can  exist  without  at  the  same  time 
alteration  of  the  movements  of  the  tongue;  for,  he  states,  the  cerebral 
organs  of  sensibility  or  movements  are  the  scat  of  reflex  phenomena, 
and  descending  degeneration  is  possible  in  cases  of  lesions  in  Broca's 
region,  as  well  as  in  cases  of  lesions  of  the  motor  regions.  Direct  ex- 
plorations show  the  coincidence  of  disturbance  of  lingual  movements 
with  that  of  articulated  speech.  The  statement  is  confirmed  by  the 
following  facts : 

1.  In  two  aphasic  patients  with  slight  hemiplegia  there  was  no  ap- 
parent alteration  of  uiobility  of  the  tongue,  and  examination  revealed 
ilecreased  resistance  to  pressure  that  amounted  to  from  250  to  300 
grammes  on  the  right  side  ;  the  movements  of  elevation,  depression, 
and  protrusion  were  from  100  to  200  grammes  less  than  the  normal. 

2.  In  three  hysterical  patients  that  had  been  aphasic  by  suggestion 
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the  diminution  of  resistance  to  pressure  from  right  to  left  amounted  to 
from  200  to  300  grammes. 

3.  In  several  epileptic  patients  with  speech  disturbances  subsequent 
to  an  attack,  the  resistance  to  pressure  was  diniinislied  to  various  de- 
grees in  all  directions.  On  an  average  it  is  200  grammes  below  that 
obtained  in  the  same  individual  about  two  or  three  hours  after  the 
attack. 

4.  A  general  paralvtic  patient  with  marked  disturbance  of  speech 
gives  almost  negative  resistance  in  all  directions,  though  he  ])erfurms 
conscious  efforts  and  makes  free  movements  of  the  tongue  in  every 
direction. 

6.  A  congenital  deaf  and  dumb  subject  presented  diminution  of  re- 
sistance in  all  directions  amounting  to  from  280  to  300  grammes. 

The  author  further  says  that  M.  Charcot's  statement  of  the  exist- 
ence of  unilateral  glosso-labial  spasm  on  the  side  opposite  to  the  para- 
lyzed half  of  the  body  in  hysterical  patients,  and  M.  Bressaud,  SI. 
Marie,  and  M.  Beiin's  confirmation  of  the  frequency  of  the  occurrence 
of  this  symptom,  must  be  accepted  with  reserve,  for,  in  eight  hysterical 
patients  affected  to  some  extent  with  hemimyasthenia  of  the  liiubs,  he 
found  decreased  resistance  of  the  tongue  to  pressure  on  the  side  corre- 
sponding to  the  paralyzed  half  of  the  body.  In  three  cases  with 
marked  myasthenia  the  lingual  resistance  on  the  side  corresponding  to 
the  affected  side  of  the  body  was  almost  absent,  whereas  on  the  oppo- 
site side  it  amounted  to  from  660  to  700  grammes. 

On  two  of  those  patients  that  presented  right  anaesthesia  and  amy- 
asthenia  the  author  observed  that,  under  the  influence  of  suggested 
aphasia,  the  lingual  resistance  on  the  same  side  was  still  further  re- 
duced, while  the  increase  on  the  left  side  was  50  in  one  and  100 
grammes  in  the  other  patient. 

Similar  facts  are  stated  to  be  of  frequent  occurrence  in  hysterical 
patients  and  in  those  subject  to  suggested  paralysis. 

On  Lavation  of  the  Blood  in  Infections  Diseases. — MM.  A.  Dastre 
and  P.  Love  (id.,  Xo.  14,  1S89J  related  in  the  Arch,  de  phys.,  18S8, 
their  studies  on  intravenous  injections  of  water,  in  which  it  was 
demonstrated  that,  by  observing  certain  precautions,  a  considerable 
<|uantity  of  water  can  be  introduced  into  the  circulatory  ajjparatus 
without  causing  any  accidents  to  the  animal.  The  injected  liquid 
passes  from  the  blood  into  the  tissues,  returns  back  into  the  blood, 
and  the  excess  of  water  is  finally  rejected  by  the  kidneys. 

It  was  shown  also  that  the  rejected  excess  of  water  did  not  contain 
any  essential  elements  to  nutrition,  but  indifferent  ingredients  and  urea 
particularly  was  swept  away  by  the  process  of  lavation. 

On  the  strength  of  this,  the  authors  expected  that,  in  case  of  blood 
infection,  lavation  of  the  blood  would  lead  to  artificially  increased  elim- 
ination of  haniiful  substances  introduced  into  the  system  either  directly 
or  by  intoxication.  In  all  cases  of  experimental  intoxication  where  the 
method  of  lavation  was  used,  though  the  quantity  of  secreted  urine  was 
increased,  the  animals  succumbed  always  an  hour  before  those  in  which 
the  disease  was  left  to  its  natural  course. 

The  authors  suggest  two  points  in  explaiuitiou  of  the  acceleration 
of  the  course  of  infection  :  First,  under  the  influence  of  the  operation 
of  lavation  the  vital  resistance  is  considerably  diminished ;  this  diniinu- 
tion  is  of  little  conse<|Ucnce  in  the  normal  organism,  but  under  patho- 
logical conditions  serves  to  aggravate  symptoms.  Secondly,  by  lava- 
tion infectious  matter  is  diffused  and  distributed  in  all  parts  of  the 
body,  and  this  ha.itens  to  lessen  the  vital  resistance  of  the  tissues. 

The  presiunption  that  the  increased  elimiiuilion  of  urine  would  in- 
terfere H  ith  or  compensate  for  the  artilicial  supply  of  poison  in  the  ex- 
periments not  having  been  realized,  the  authors  suppose  that  either  the 
toxic  matter  generated  by  the  microbes  is  not  at  all  filtered  by  the 
kidneys,  or  else  this  is  done  in  a  deficient  measure.  Upon  this  subject 
they  expect  to  dwell  in  future. 

The  Passage  of  Oxyheemoglobin  into  the  Oall-bladder  after  Death. 
— MM.  v..  Wertheimcr  and  E.  .Meyer  (/</.,  Xo.  2r>,  l»58i<)  relate  llnit  the 
gall-bladder  taken  from  an  animal  that  was  killed  two  or  three  hours 
previously  contains  almost  always  oxyliicmoglobin.  Experiments  con- 
tradict the  hypothesis  that  this  is  due  to  post-mortem  secretion  that 
is  furnLthed  by  the  ilead  hepatic  cells,  whose  diminished  aclivjty  loads 
to  incomplete  elaboration  of  the  coloring  matter  of  the  blood. 

The  experiments  consist  in  lignting  the   cystic  duct   inime<liatcly 


after  the  death  of  the  animal :  the  oxyha;moglobin  occurs  as  before  ; 
the  same  takes  place  on  extirpating  the  gallbladder  and  exposing  it  to 
the  air  for  several  hours. 

The  explanation  given  is  that  it  depends  upon  a  cadaveric  phenome- 
non the  mechanism  of  which  is  probably  the  following :  The  vesicular 
epithelial  lining  losing  its  vitality,  allows  transudation  of  the  bile 
through  it  and  its  blood-vessels ;  the  red  blood  cells  are  dissolved  by 
the  action  of  the  bile,  the  oxyh;emoglobin  is  discharged,  and  then  dif- 
fuses toward  the  cavity  of  the  gall-bladder,  mixing  at  the  same  time 
with  the  bile  cont;uned  therein. 

The  same  observations  have  been  made  on  different  animals,  dogs, 
rabbits,  guinea-pigs,  and  on  some  specimens  of  bile  taken  fr^m  cada- 
vers. 

The  authors  had  announced  as  a  peculiarity  the  fact  of  the  almost 
constant  presence  of  oxyhoemoglobin  in  the  bile  of  animals  with  an  arti- 
ficially reduced  temperature.  At  present  they  are  enabled  to  interpret 
the  fact,  and  do  not  admit  now  the  peculiarity  to  depend  upon  the  arti- 
ficially reduced  temperature.  The  more  constant  presence  of  oxyhjemo- 
globin  in  the  bile  of  animals  that  died  a  normal  death  than  in  that  of 
animals  killed  by  means  of  freezing  is  ascribed  to  the  reduced  vitalhy 
of  the  hepatic  cells  in  the  latter. 

It  is  suggested  that  it  might  prove  of  service  in  legal  medicine 
to  determine  the  exact  moment  of  the  occurrence  of  the  cadaveric 
alteration,  having  as  a  giiide  the  occurrence  of  oxyhaemoglobin  in  the 
bile. 

On  Nutrition  in  Hysteria. — The  literature  on  the  subject  shows  that 
all  authors  agree  with  M.  Empercur,  who,  in  his  essay  on  the  nutrition 
in  hysteria  (187(i),  concluded  that  the  a.*similation  in  hysterical  subjects 
was  absent,  because  disassimilation  did  not  take  place.  He  formulated 
the  same  by  saying  :  "  Elles  ne  nuiigrissent  pas  parce  qu'elles  ne  deper- 
dent  rien,  et,  ne  deperdant  rien,  il  leur  est  inutile,  sinon  nuisible,  de 
manger."  M.  (iilles  de  la  Tourette  (id..  No.  3(i,  1889),  with  his  interne 
in  pharmacy,  M.  H.  Catheliueau,  undertook  to  contribute  to  the  same 
question  on  the  ground  of  the  urinary  excreta  in  hysterical  patients  of 
both  sexes.  They  divide  the  patients  into  two  groups :  1,  normal, 
and  2,  pathological  hysterical  patients,  the  first  being  those  that  pos- 
sess penuanent  ])hysical  stigmata  establishing  the  diagnosis  of  the  neu- 
rosis, and  the  second  those  presenting,  in  addition,  the  series  of  the 
various  accidents  characterizing  a  full  hysterical  fit. 

I.  Ten  hysterical  persons  of  the  first  group,  including  seven  women 
and  threennen.  were  examined,  and  it  was  found  that,  though  it  was 
true  that  they  did  not  accept,  as  a  rule,  the  ordinary  food,  yet  in  the 
particular  food  that  they  often  had  a  desire  for  exclusively  they  found 
enough  of  nourishing  material  sufficient  to  keep  even  a  normal  person 
in  a  good  condition  of  health.  From  seventy-nine  analyses  of  specimens 
of  urine  voided  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  the  examination  having  refer- 
ence to  the  volume,  solids,  urea,  and  phosphoric  acid,  the  authors  con- 
clude that  in  what  they  called  normal  hy.'iterical  patients  the  nutrition 
differs  in  no  respect  from  that  in  normal  persons. 

II.  In  the  patients  of  the  second  group  the  pathological  phenomena 
reganling  the  attack  were  studied  specially  with  regard  to:  1,  the  con- 
vulsive attack  in  four  periods  ;  2,  the  attack  limited  to  one  of  these 
periods,  or  having  in  this  period  a  predominating  epileptoid,  lethargic 
form,  etc. ;  3,  the  attack  of  the  type  of  partial  epilepsy ;  4,  the  attack  of 
rhrthniic  chorea,  cough,  yawning,  etc. 

The  urinary  analyses  for  the  twenty-four  hours,  comprising  the  time 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  attack,  enable  the  authors  to  state 
that  in  a  convulsive  and  tltc  various  other  hysterical  attacks  there  is — 
1,  decrease  of  the  urinary  solids,  of  the  urea  and  phosphates;  2,  the 
ratio  of  the  earthy  to  the  alkaliiu^  i)hosphates  being  normally  as  1  to  3, 
becomes  during  an  attack  as  1  to  2,  and  often  as  1  to  1.  This  the  au- 
thors called  inversion  of  the  formida  of  phosphates. 

The  volume  of  the  urine  for  the  twenty-four  hours  is  more  freq<ient- 
ly  diminished,  though  the  first  micturition  following  the  attack  is  gen- 
erally greater  than  an  ordinary  one,  and  this  leads  to  the  polyuria,  when 
the  latter  exists. 

The  authors  think  that  chcinically  the  various  grave  forms  of  hys- 
teria—c]>ileptoid,  cataleptic',  delirious,  lethargic,  etc. — are  to  be  con- 
sidered simply  as  prolonged  hysterical  attacks  with  accentimtion  of  all 
phenomena  that  arc  observed  in  a  simple  attack. 
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From  tlie  study  of  the  curve  of  urinary  excreta  (luring  the  period  of 
an  attack  it  is  conchided  that  tliere  is  a  decrease  in  the  urinary  ele- 
ments in  the  beginning  of  the  attack,  then  a  return  to  the  normal,  and 
finally  an  increase  before  the  discharge  of  the  attack.  This  increase, 
it  is  said,  before  and  during  the  day  of  the  attack  does  not  depend  upon 
the  alimentation ;  the  latter  has  been  negative  in  most  of  the  patients 
that  were  under  observation  during  the  attacks.  It  is  inferred  from 
the  fact  that  the  phenomena  are  dependent  upon  the  hysterical  attack 
itself,  and  not  upon,  inanition. 

Clinically  the  importance  attached  to  the  fluctuation  of  the  curve  of 
the  urinary  excretions  is  that  it  enables  to  foresee  the  extent  of  the  du- 
ration of  the  coming  attack,  and  to  predict  the  return  to  the  normal 
condition. 

Regardless  of  the  variety  of  the  attack,  the  body  is  said  to  lose  in 
weight  during  this  period,  and,  according  to  its  duration,  from  200  to 
300  grammes  per  day,  and  to  return  rapidly  to  the  normal  after  the 
attack. 

The  statements  are  iUustrated  by  the  following  tables  of  urinary 
analyses  : 

Companion  heiweejt  Partial  Sympiomaiu'  and  Partial  Hysterical  Epi- 
lepsy. 


Volnme 
oxinh 


C.C.     '    Gnn.   |    Grm. 

^tl''S':  1  Normal  I  1,450    4500  I  2315 
*8?  h,'  (    state. 
7akflo8.J  Access.   1,700    4930  !  61-20 

^^."ja': i  Normal  i  1,200  \  4360  i  19-00 
age  40 ,  1    gjg^g     j 

MkiC:J  A'^'^'^^'-:  1.260  !  53-00  j  22-00 

^to^« :  I  Normal    1,080    45-20  i  19-50 
^-  ii.'  (    "tat*"- 
4g^'^°-- J  Access,  i     910    30-80  1    8-55 


PHOSPHORIC  ACID. 


Orm. 
0-66 

1-07 

0-49 

0-65 


Orm. 
1-87 
2-48 
1-46 
1-75 


Gnu. 
2-53 
3-55 
1-95 
2-40 
2-17 
1-70 


Relstloa 

between 

the  phoE-     Obsen-atlons. 

phoric 

acid*. 


37  to  100 
43  to  100 


I    Partial 
I     8vmp- 

3sto.oo[j°-;j^ 


37  to  100 


Partial 
hysteri- 
cal 
epilepsy. 


Coexistence  and  Differ enfiatio7i  of  an  Hysterienl  Attack  and  a7i  Epilep- 
tic Access  in  the  same  Person. 


Patient,  I  Normal 
age  21  ;      state. 

1,150 

44-40 

2200 

0-70 

1-72 

2-42 

40  to  ICO 

]    Normal 

state. 

weight,  ''Attack. 
72  kilos.    Access. 

1,.350 

3300 

14-00 

0-.56 

0-92 

1-48 

63  to  100 

Hysteria 

1.320 

48-00 

27-00 

0-87 

2-05 

2-92 

42  to  100 

Epilepsv 

Patient,    Normal 

1,200 

52-15 

24  00 

0-57 

1-73 

2-30 

32  to  100 

Normal 

age  28 :      slate. 

state. 

weight.    Attack. 
61  kDos.  J  Access. 

1,190 

4100 

18-00 

0-76 

120 

1-96 

63  to  100 

Hysteria 
,  Epilepsy 

1,150 

56-20 

31-05 

0-69 

1-88 

2-57 

36  to  100 

On  the  strength  of  the  urinary  analysis,  M.  Empereur's  conclusions 
are  pronounced  erroneous. 

It  is  shown  in  the  table  that  chemically  a  hysterical  constitutes  the 
reverse  of  an  epileptic  attack.  An  attack  of  true  or  partial  symptom- 
atic epilepsy  is  to  be  recognized  by  the  considerable  elevation  of  the 
urinary  constituents,  whereas  a  hysterical  attack  in  shape  of  any  of  its 
various  forms  is  to  be  recognized  by  a  considerable  diminution  of  the 
same.  In  two  cases  of  hysteria  with  stigmata  without  attacks  tlie  au- 
thors recognized  the  coexistence  of  true  epileptic  accesses.  In  conclusion, 
it  is  said  that  this  work  is  the  first  that  positively  establishes  the  diag- 
nosis in  diiubiful  cases. 

AnxBthesia  in  Frogs  by  Deficiency  of  Oxygen  (I'resented  by  M. 
M^rat). — M.  Heboul  (id..  Xo.  22,  1889)  produces  asphyxia  in  the  frog 
either  by  exclusion  of  air  or  keeping  it  in  a  vessel  with  inert  gas ;  after 
a  certain  time  the  frog  becomes  immobilized  and  insensible.  With 
preservation  of  the  circulatory  movements  tlie  frog  gives  all  symptoms 
observed  in  ordinary  anaesthesia.  Exposing  it  to  the  air,  it  gradually 
returns  to  the  normal. 

The  author  suggests  the  use  of  this  method  of  ana-sthetizalioii  f'lr 
delicate  experimental  work  on  cold-blooded  animals.  I'liysiologically,  the 
fact  is  mentioned  to  be  of  interest  from  the  view  that,  under  the  iuHu- 
encc  of  asphyxia  by  privation  of  oxygen,  the  properties  of  the  nervous 
system  disappear  gradually  in  the  order  observed  under  the  action  of 
the  onlin.'ity  ana'Sthetics. 

On  the  Lowering  of  the  Body  Temperature  in  Men  after  suggested 
Loss  of  Sensibility  to  Heat  and  Cold.— M.  M.-J.  Maris  (w/.,  No.  24,  1889) 


had  stated  that  in  mammalia  the  hibernal  sleep  was  a  hypnotic  phe- 
nomenon in  which  the  animal  lost  the  sensibility  of  cold,  which  is  the 
principal  regulator  of  temperature  in  hamothermic  animals  ;  that  by 
artificially  reducing  the  body  temperature  a  warm-blooded  animal  was 
converted  into  a  cold-blooded  one,  and  fell  into  hibernal  sleep.  With 
the  return  of  the  sensibility  to  cold  there  is  an  increase  in  the  production 
of  heat  by  reflex  way ;  the  animal  resumes  the  physiological  tempera- 
ture and  is  free  from  hibernal  sleep.  On  the  strength  of  this  theoretical 
consideration,  M.  J.  Mar^s  undertook  a  series  of  hypnotic  experiments 
which  proved  fruitless  on  animals  but  successful  on  men.  T!ie  results 
are  elaborately  represented  in  figures  that  show  the  decided  influence 
of  suggested  loss  of  sensibility  to  cold  and  heat  on  the  physiological 
temperature. 

In  one  case  the  sublingual  temperature  is  recorded  to  have_  been 
37-1°  C.  at  8.30  a.  .m.,  and  34-5°  C,  after  the  suggestion,  at  8.30  p.  M. 
In  another  the  figures  were,  respectively,  37°  C.  at  8.30  a.  m.,  and  35-.5° 
C.  at  8.30  p.  M.,  after  suggestion. 

In  both  cases,  after  restitution  of  the  sensibility  to  cold,  all  un- 
pleasant symptoms  subsided,  and  the  temperature  returned  to  the 
normal. 

The  phenomenon  is  supposed  to  be  due  to  disturbance  in  the  regula- 
tion of  the  temperature  caused  by  the  hypnotic  suggestion  of  loss  of 
sensibility  to  cold,  by  virtue  of  which  the  external  loss  of  body  heat 
surpasses  the  proportionate  internal  supply,  until  finally  the  thermic 
source  is  exhausted  and  there  is  actual  interference  with  the  normal 
equilibrium  betweeu  the  loss  and  repair  of  heat  production. 

MM.  Mares  and  Hellich  think  for  this  reason  that  the  influence  of 
suggestion  is  not  limited  to  the  functions  of  volition  and  consciousness  ; 
they  do  not  accept  Bernheim's  statement  of  the  suggestive  influence 
being  purely  psychical. 

It  is  further  said  that  the  lowering  of  the  body  temperature  subse- 
quent to  suggested  loss  of  sensibility  to  cold  and  heat  is  a  physiologi- 
cal experiment  indicating  the  causal  connection  between  the  sensibility 
to  cold  and  the  production  of  heat,  and  that  this  sustains  the  doctrine 
deduced  from  experiments  by  physico-chemical  methods  that  the  sensi- 
bility of  the  nervous  system  to  heat  and  cold  is  the  main  regulator  of 
the  constancy  of  temperatue  in  warm-blooded  animals. 

It  is  put  forward  as  a  proved  fact  that  hibernal  sleep  is  a  hypnotic 
phenomenon  in  which  the  animal  loses  sensibility  of  cold,  and  that  men 
too,  by  losing  sensibility  to  temperature,  fall  into  hibernal  sleep  or  ap- 
parent death.  The  surprising  tales  about  the  Indian  fakirs  seem  to  the 
authors  to  depend  upon  auto-hypnosis  leading  to  loss  of  sensibility, 
w-hich  is  followed  by  complete  inertia  of  the  nervous  system  suspending 
all  vital  functions. 

On  the  Influence  of  Oxygen  Inhalations  on  the  Variation  of  the 
Bespiratory  Ehythm  in  Diphtheritic  Patients. — In  the  t'liildreu's  Ilos" 
pital  M.  r.  Langlois  (/•/.,  No.  13,  188'.l)  has  experimented  on  children 
with  infectious  diphtheritic  angina  without  the  existence  of  a  false 
membrane  in  either  the  larynx  or  the  trachea,  and  on  those  that  pre- 
sented all  the  symptoms  of  croup  before  and  after  tracheotomy.  About 
thirty  litres  of  oxygen  were  used  for  each  case  within  fiom  twenty  to 
twenty-five  minutes.  The  respiratory  tracings  were  taken  by  means  of 
Marey's  double  cardiograph. 

The  modifications  of  the  form  of  the  respiratory  movements  under 
similar  circumstances  had  been  studied  already  by  Ledoux-Levard 
(Recherchea  .mr  la  rexpinUinn  dam  It:  croup,  These,  1881),  and  the  au- 
thor paid  special  attention  to  tlie  variation  in  the  frequency  of  the  same 
movements. 

Acceleration  of  the  respiratory  rhythm  during  the  oxygen  inhala- 
tions was  observed  as  a  constant  result.  It  begins  with  the  inhalation 
and  lasts  as  long  as  this  is  maintained. 

Though  the  frequency  of  the  respiration  is  increased,  it  is  of  a  less 
dyspnoeic  character,  lioth  inspiration  and  expiration  arc  more  brisk 
and  energetic,  and  performed  with  less  difficulty.  The  child  is  more  in 
a  condition  of  iiolypiiu.-a  than  of  dyspmea. 

The  acceleration  of  the  respiratoiy  rhythm  caused  by  o.xygen  inhala- 
tions seeming  to  be  in  contradiction  with  Hosentlial's  statement  of  the 
role  of  anoxa-mia  a.s  an  exciting  agent  of  the  respiratory  center,  M. 
Langlois  explains  as  follows :  Under  the  influence  of  prolonged  sub- 
asphyxia  depending  upon  laryngeal  stenosis,   and    perhaps   upon  the 
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specific  action  of  the  secreted  septic  product  of  the  diphtheritic  micro- 
organisnis,  the  eutire  organism,  and  the  bulbar  centers  particularly,  are 
oppressed,  which  causes  diminution  in  the  respiratory  incitations.  But 
under  the  influence  of  the  inhaled  oxygen  the  superoxidation  of  the 
blood  diminishes  the  vital  depression,  and  the  child  reacts  quickly  in 
resuming  sufficient  pulmonary  ventilation. 

Haematospectroscopic  Notes  on  Hysterical  and  Epileptic  Subjects. — 
il.  Ch.  Fiire  (vl..  No.  7,  1S89)  has  reported  the  comparative  examina- 
tioDS  of  hysterical  and  epileptic  subjects,  and  has  found  the  duration  of 
reduction  to  be  longer  on  the  anaesthetic  side  in  hysterical  persons.  The 
duration  of  the  disappearance  of  the  principal  haemoglobin  band  in  the 
same  varies  greatly,  and  the  conditions  of  such  variations  can  often 
be  determined.  Thus,  in  induced  sleep  it  is  augmented ;  there  is 
decided  augmentation  especially  in  lethargia ;  in  one  such  case  the 
duration  amounted  to  88',  instead  of  72',  and  in  another  to  82'.  instead 
of  63'.  In  somiuimbulistic  subjects  the  duration  of  reduction  can  be 
varied  either  by  inducing  different  emotional  conditions  or  simply  by 
exciting  the  organs  of  special  senses.  M.  Henocque  had  already  men- 
tioned that  in  normal  subjects  muscular  exercise  and  massage  lead 
to  augmentation  of  the  activity  of  reduction ;  the  momentary  effect 
of  muscular  exercise,  massage,  hydrotherapy,  and  static  electricity 
is  to  increase  decidedly  the  activity  of  reduction  in  hysterical  persons. 
The  influence  of  cutaneous  excitations,  or  of  excitations  of  the  special 
senses,  is  manifested  with  the  same  intensity.  Suggested  emotions  in 
somnambulism,  persisting  during  the  period  of  consciousness,  give 
analogous  variations  ;  sthenic  emotions  are  accompanied  by  a  diminu- 
tion, and  asthenic  by  an  augmentation  of  the  duration  of  reduction. 

With  reference  to  the  phenomena  of  nutrition  in  relation  to  the  nor- 
mal psychical  conditions,  Apjohn  {Dufilin  Ifosp.  Rep.,  1830,  v,  p.  532) 
had  contributed  an  observation  on  his  own  person,  stating  that  there 
was  considerable  diminution  of  the  exposed  carbon  dioxide  under  the 
influence  of  temporary  mental  depression. 

M.  F<5re  has  been  enabled  to  observe  in  hysterical  persons,  in  whom 
the  activity  of  reduction  is  already  decreased,  a  still  further  augmenta- 
tion of  the  duration  of  reduction  under  the  influence  of  suggested  de- 
pressive emotions. 

The  lowering  of  the  nutritive  process  is  in  relation  not  only  with 
depressive  emotions,  but,  too,  according  to  M.  Henocque,  with  the  men- 
tal or  physical  fatigue,  and  subsequently  with  exaggerated  activity  fol- 
lowing marked  peripheral  or  mental  excitations.  In  case  the  duration 
of  reduction,  under  these  conditions,  is  not  increased,  it  is  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  fact  that  excessive  nervous  discharges  are  apt  to  be  followed  by 
a  diminution  of  the  quantity  of  oxyhajmoglobin. 

Accidental  lowering  of  nutrition,  occurring  in  the  course  of  mental 
depression  and  subsequent  to  marked  excitations,  can  serve  as  a  basis  of 
explanation  of  the  fact  that  any  nervous  discharges — such  as  psychical 
or  mental  fatigue,  traumatic  or  moral  shock — are  apt  to  contribute  to  the 
diminution  of  the  feeble  nutritive  activity  of  certain  subjects,  and  in- 
duce what  M.  Bouchard  called  "  maladies  par  ralcntissement  de  la  nutri- 
tion," this  affection  being  more  apt  to  manifest  itself  on  the  side  of  the 
body  previously  predisposed  by  other  disturbances.  The  diminished  re- 
sistance to  intoxication  and  infectious  diseases  under  the  influence  of  de- 
pressing conditions  is  to  be  explained  by  the  existing  diminished  nutri- 
tive processes.  The  knowledge  of  the  modifications  of  the  activity  of 
exchanges,  under  the  influence  of  peripheric  excitations,  that  might  be 
manifested  a»  either  mental  or  moral  emotions,  contributes  to  the  ad- 
mission of  the  intimate  correlation  between  the  psychical  and  moral 
conditions.  Comparing  the  variation  of  the  duration  of  the  oxyhajmo- 
globin  reduction  with  that  of  the  time  of  reaction  in  hysterical  per- 
sons, M.  Fcr6  says  (i</.,  1889,  p.  671,  Vote  sur  le  temps  de  r&iction 
chez  lea  hystciriques  et  les  dpileptiques)  it  is  evident  that  both  phe- 
nomena undergo  parallel  variations  under  the  same  influences.  Though 
it  is  impossible  to  establish  definite  proportions,  it  is  permissible  to 
state  that  the  duration  of  the  time  of  reaction  varies  as  the  duration  of 
the  oxyha?maglobin  reduction,  or,  as  the  author  states,  in  other  words, 
the  time  of  intellectual  activity  is  in  relation  with  the  activity  of  nutri- 
tion. Mental  pathology  can  furnish,  it  is  said,  other  illustrations  dem- 
onstrating that  intelligence  is  a  function  of  the  nutrition.  With  M. 
H6nocque,  the  author  refers  to  the  diminution  of  the  activity  of  the 
oxyhicmoglobin  reduction  in  epileptics,  adding  that  this  accident  coin 


cides  with  the  existence  of  a  reduced  quantity  of  oxyhicmoglobin  in  the 
blood,  as  he  found  it  in  his  observations  on  epileptic  patients  to  be 
nine  per  cent.,  whereas,  according  to  M.  Henocque,  general  patients 
of  the  hospital  present  thirteen  per  cent,  of  oxyhaemoglobin.  Among 
the  different  causes  that  could  account  for  the  decidedly  reduced  per- 
centage of  oxyhajmoglobin  in  epileptics  the  author  is  convinced  that  an 
attack  is  the  main  factor,  for  always  after  the  attack  he  found  the  rela- 
tive reduction  to  amount  to  from  one  to  two  percent.,  this  disappearing 
within  the  few  days  following  the  attack. 

The  reduction  manifests  itself  not  immediately  following  the  attack, 
but  some  time  after,  which  has  not  been  determined  as  yet ;  it  amounts 
to  over  three  per  cent.,  regardless  even  of  the  forced  alimentation  that 
may  be  administered  to  the  patient.  This  fact,  it  is  said,  corresponds 
with  the  statement  of  the  decreased  quantity  of  oxyhiemoglobin  sub- 
sequent to  intense  nervous  discharges ;  it  serves  also  to  explain  the  oc- 
currence of  acute  aniemia  consequent  on  violent  emotions  (D.  Duck- 
worth, On  Acute  Anaemia  due  to  Fright,  Brit.  JfnI.  Jour.,  1873,  ii,  p. 
2261. 

The  author  thinks  it  possible  that  the  blood  alteration  is  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  the  cause  of  death  during  the  stage  of  an  epileptic  attack. 

All  this  goes  to  show  the  relation  and  coincidence  of  mental  troubles 
with  defective  nutrition.  The  deductions  from  that  knowledge  and  the 
practical  indication  based  on  the  same,  M.  Fere  states,  have  already 
been  dwelt  upon  by  Weir  Mitchell. 

On  Auto-intoxication  of  Renal  Origin,  with  Elevation  of  Tem- 
perature and  Dyspnoea. — M.  K.  Lepinc  (Ahri/lr  meij.,  Xo.  27,  1889). 
The  contrast  is  drawn  between  the  effect  of  ligatiug  the  ureters  and 
the  introduction  of  a  cannula  into  the  same,  the  cannula  communicating 
with  a  reservoir  that  contains  water,  to  which  some  sodium  chloride  is 
added  in  the  proportion  of  0'7  per  cent.  ;  the  pressure  of  the  water  is 
made  suflicient  to  interfere  with  the  outflow  of  urine,  and  to  somewhat 
fill  the  kidney  with  this  solution.  In  case  the  ureters  are  ligated  the 
animal  succumbs  within  about  three  days ;  with  the  gastro-intestinal 
irritation  there  is  lowering  of  the  central  temperature.  In  the  second 
case  the  symptoms  of  vomiting  and  diarrhoea  are  absent,  but  foaming 
at  the  mouth  is  present ;  both  the  central  and  peripheral  temperature 
rise  progressively,  and  almost  at  the  same  time  the  respiration  assumes 
a  special  expiratory  type — is  lowered  at  first,  then  much  accelerated 
and  becomes  noisy ;  sometimes  there  is  some  subsultus  of  the  limbs ; 
the  central  temperature  continues  to  rise,  and  within  a  few  hours  the 
animal  succumbs  with  a  temperature  varying  from  40"  to  42°  C.  As 
soon  as  this  temperature  is  reached  nothing  can  prevent  the  fatal  issue, 
even  if  the  urine  is  allowed  hastily  to  flow  as  usual.  It  is  not  admitted 
that  the  accident  is  due  to  the  entrance  of  water  into  the  renal  system, 
since  intravenously  a  considerably  larger  iguantity  of  saline  water  can 
be  infused  without  provoking  any  fever  or  other  disturbances ;  but  the 
water  passing  through  the  renal  system  is  charged  with  renal  inter- 
stitial juice,  acquires  a  thermogenic  and  dyspnoeic  action.  The  noxious 
effect  of  this  interstitial  juice  of  the  kidneys  is  confirmed  by  the  follow- 
ing experiment :  The  kidneys  of  a  dog  killed  by  acute  ha'morrhage  are 
crushed  in  sterilized  water,  and  after  filtration  an  intravenous  injection 
of  the  liquid  is  made  in  a  smaller  dog.  At  the  lapse  of  four  hours  the 
central  temperature  rises  to  401  C,  the  animal  is  oppressed,  there  are 
agitation  and  foaming  from  the  mouth,  the  symptoms  being  the  sanie 
as  those  obtained  from  an  animal- subject  to  urinary  counter-pressure. 

The  conclusion  is  that  the  healthy  kidney  C(uitains  thermogenic, 
dyspnoeic,  and  other  principles.  This  the  author  admits  optionally,  for 
in  bis  experiments  either  one  or  the  other  poison  predominated,  kiS 
could  be  judged  from  the  symptoms. 

A  Case  of  Association  of  Cardiac  Inhibition  with  each  Inspiratory 
Effort. — M.  L.  Capitan  (Arch.  </<•  jjhip.  norm,  el  fxtlhol.,  Xo.  3,  1889) 
quotes  Brown-Sd(|uard's  recent  experimenis,  demonstrating  that  pro- 
nounced respiratory  movements — such  as  are  observed  in  dogs  that  are 
made  to  breathe  in  an  atmosphere  mixed  with  carbon  dioxide — arc  apt 
to  completely  inhibit  the  heart  during  either  the  inspiratory  or  expira- 
tory act. 

The  author  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  carefully  the  occur- 
rence of  similar  phenomena  in  a  human  subject. 

The  patient  poisoned  with  morphine  remamed  in  complete  coma  dur- 
ing twenty-four  hours  ;  no  therapeutic  agent  could  arouse  him.     The 
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respiration  was  exceedingly  rapid,  deep,  regular — from  32  to  .36  per 
minute.  The  pulse  was  very  rapid,  quick,  tolerably  strong  and  regular— 
from  160  to  180  per  minute.  Toward  the  Iwenty-sixth  hour,  the  respi- 
ration maintaining  its  previous  type,  the  pulse  presented  a  rhythmical 
irregularity  with  distinct  periods  of  suspension,  and  within  the  four 
succeeding  hours  was  characterized  by  the  following  peculiarities :  The 
expiration  lasted  from  one  to  one  second  and  a  fraction  ;  during  this 
period  five  pulsations  could  clearly  be  counted.  At  the 
moment  of  the  beginning  of  inspiration  the  pulse  was  sus- 
pended, .ind  no  pulsation  could  be  felt  during  the  entire 
period  of  inspiration,  which  lasted  for  aliout  half  a  minute. 
With  the  commencement  of  expiration  the  p\ilse  reap- 
peared, beating  again  five  times  during  this  period.  The 
cardiac  beats  could  not  be  obtained  distinctly  for  the 
reason  of  the  presence  of  numerous  riles  in  the  chest. 
This  cardiac  inhibition  during  inspiration  lasted  in  a  very  . 
regular  manner  until  the  thirty-sixth  hour.  Both  respira- 
tion and  pulse  diminished  in  amplitude  and  intensity  re- 
spectively, the  former  having  ceased  progressively,  the" 
the  pulse,  which  presented  the  same  peculiarity  to  tln' 
last  during  one  of  the  acts  of  respiration. 

The  author  thinks  that  the  fact  confirms  distinctly 
Brown-Sefiuard's  statement. 

Appearance  of  Red  Marrow  in  a  Case  of  Acute 
Aneemia. — M.  Lepine  {Lyon  medical,  No.  22,  1889)  pre- 
sented to  the  Societe  des  sciences  medicales  a  trans- 
verse section  of  the  superior  portion  of  the  femur,  taken 
from  a  woman  seventy  years  of  age,  who  had  died  of 
acute  haemorrhage.  The  bone  marrow  was  colored  red, 
as  in  infants,  instead  of  being  .adipose. 

M.  Augagneur  questions  whether  the  profound  ana;- 
mia  in  tertiary  syphilis  has  not  its  origin  in  the  bone 
lesions,  taking  into  consideration  the  persistence  of  in- 
terference with  hasmatosis  and  its  being  accompanied 
with  the  train  of  symptoms  of  osteocopic  pains  and  gum- 
matous infiltration  of  the  bones. 

M.  Lepine  stales  that  in  similar  .syphilitic  cases  he 
has  found  in  the  red  marrow  large  cells  holding  in  their 
interior  blood  cells.  The  former  are  supposed  to  absorb 
the  latter,  and  then  destroy  them. 

In  this  connection  Cohnheim  is  quoted,  in  his  de- 
scription of  red  marrow  containing  cells  of  a  transitory 
type  between  marrow  and  blood  cells. 

M.  Lepine  thinks,  without  giving  actual  demonstration,  that  this 
special  coloration  of  the  marrow  is  met  with  in  the  bones  of  the  entire 
skeleton;  he  has  found  this  in  the  stermun,  humerus,  and  femur.  M. 
Augagneur  thinks  the  characteristic  of  the  marrow  is  the  presence  of 
what  are  called  myeloplaxes  containing  red  cells,  which  are  considered 
by  some  authors  as  the  result  of  inflammation. 


The  improved  Loring,  wljich  is  now  more  in  use  than  any  other,  has 
some  objections.  Experience  has  proved  tome  and  others  that  one  can 
not  see  as  distinctly  through  two  strong  lenses  as  through  a  single  lens 
of  the  same  strength  as  the  two  combined.  Another  objection  is  that  it 
has  to  be  removed  from  the  eye  every  time  a  change  is  required,  which 
is  not  a  very  small  matter  if  one  is  pressed  for  time.  Some  other  oph- 
thalmoscopes are  too  mechanical,  without  sufficient  combinations  of 
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A   NEW   OPHTHALMOSCOPE. 

By  S.  M.  Payne,  M.  D., 

lectubeb  on  ofhtiialmoloot  in  the  new  york  polyclinic  ;  assistant 
hfroeon,  manhattan  eye  and  eaii  hospital. 

Haying  had  considerable  experience  with  various  ophthalmoscopes 
handed  to  me  by  beginners  in  ophthalmoscopy,  to  explain  their  manner 
of  working,  and  also  the  experience  of  making  examination  of  eyes 
with  them,  I  found  none  of  them  that  exactly  filled  the  requirements  in 
all  cases.  In  some  of  the  single  disc  ophthalmoscopes  there  is  too 
great  a  difference  in  the  strength  of  the  lenses  to  make  a  minute  ex- 
amination of  the  fundus,  correspomling  to  the  examination  made  with 
the  test  len.ses.  In  other  single  disc  cphthalmoscopes  the  strongest 
lens  is  not  surtieiently  strong  to  make  a  minute  examination  of  the 
cornea  and  lens. 


the  weaker  lenses,  and  sufficient  in  the  stronger  lenses  only  by  a  com- 
bination of  two. 

The  ophthalmoscope  I  have  devised  has  two  discs — one  with  convex 
and  the  other  with  concave  lenses  of  seventeen  each,  the  numbers  of 
which  are  the  same  in  both  discs,  running,  as  you  will  see  in  the  cut,  as 
follows:  0-25  D.,  050  D.,  0-75  D.,  1  D.,  2  D.,  3  D.,  4  D.,  6  D.,  6  D. 
7  D.,  8  D.,  9  D.,  10  D.,  11  D.,  13  D.,  16  D.,  and  20  D.  The  last  eight 
have  focal  distances  in  inches — 5-J",  6",  4^",  4",  3|",  3",  2^",  and  2" — 
which  arc  sufficient  without  interposing  another  lens.  Each  disc  is 
supplied  with  a  revolving  wheel  immediately  belo«  and  just  above  the 
handle.  Moving  down  the  wheel  on  the  right  side  increases  the 
strength  of  the  convex  lenses  to  the  right,  and  moving  down  the  wheel 
on  the  left  side  increases  the  strength  of  the  concave  lenses  to  the  left. 
The  wheels  are  very  easily  mani|)iilated  with  the  thumb  for  one  and  the 
index  finger  for  the  other.  In  measuring  an  eye  to  correspond  with 
the  result  obtained  by  the  test  lenses,  every  0'26  D.  can  be  obtained, 
on  either  disc,  up  to  1 1  D.,  by  placing  075  D.,  0-60  D.,  0-2()  D.  of  the 
ojiposing  disc  over  each  successive  lens,  after  the  first  four  lenses, 
which  ditfer  by  025  D.,  without  combination;  and  every  1  I),  from  11 
D.  to  20  D.  can  be  obtained  by  placing  of  the  opposing  disc  1  1).  over 
l-'i  D.,  2  D.  and  I  I),  over  Iti  U.,  and  3  D.,  2  \).,  and  1  D.  over  20  D. 
You  will  notice  that  the  strongest  lens  used  in  combniatioii  with  a 
strong  lens  is  3  D.,  which  is  used  only  to  make  one  combination,  2  I), 
only  two,  and  1  D.  only  three  combinations.  The  combinations  of  the 
opposing  1  1).,  2  D.,  and  3  D.  are  only  necessary  in  the  refraction  of  a 
high  degree  of  myopia,  aa^the  refraction  of  hypermetropic  eyes  does  not 
run  higher  than  1 1  I).,  including  aphakia.      Another  good  feature  of  its 
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working  i?  that,  while  looking  at  the  front  of  an  eye  with  the  +  20  D., 
one  downward  move  of  the  right  wheel  briilgs  the  fundus  into  view ;  by 
looking  only  through  the  aperture,  if  very  indistinct,  one  upward  move 
of  the  left  wheel  will  biing  —  20  D.  over  the  aperture,  two  moves 
—  16  D.,  and  so  on,  quickly  finding  if  myopia  exist,  and  the  amount. 
Every  turn  of  one  or  both  disc.^  will  give  .iny  combination  foumi  in  the 
most  complete  test  case  without  taking  the  ophthalmoscope  from  the 
eye.  The  mechanical  construction  of  the  instrument  has  been  very 
perfectly  carried  out  by  Messrs.  GaNun  &  Parsons,  opticians,  of  5 
West  Forty-second  Street. 
266  Madison  Avesce. 
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Mortality  in  Cities  in  the  United  States. — The  following  table  rep- 
resents the  mortality  in  the  cities  named,  as  reported  to  Dr.  John  B. 
Hamilton,  Surgeon-General  of  the  Marine-Hospital  Service,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Abstract  of  Sanitary  Reports  for  July  25th: 
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St  Louis,  Mo 

Boston.  Mass 
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Foiaoning  by  Antifebrine. — "  Dr.  J.  Vierhulf,  of  Subbath,  in  Cour- 
land,  communicates  to  the  Si.  Ptter«l>urgcr  'iiediclnixr/ie  H'oc/mtsr/iri/t 
the  notes  of  a  case  of  antifebrine  poisoning,  which  show  what  dangers 
people  run  who  dose  themselves  with  drugs  of  this  class.  A  heiilthy 
young  mari'ied  woman,  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  antifebrine 
for  headache,  feeling  the  pain  come  on  ear-ly  one  morning  last  summer, 
took,  fasting,  about  a  teaspoonful  of  the  drug  in  some  water.  In  about 
ten  minutes,  the  headache  not  being  relieved,  she  repeated  the  dose, 
which  her  husband  remarked  might  prove  dangerous.  She  consequent- 
ly took  a  glass  of  milk  and  some  alum  water  in  order  to  produce  vomit- 
ing, which  she  succeeded  in  doing,  but  immediately  afterward  giddiness, 
singing  in  the  ears,  throbbing  in  the  temples,  and  a  dull  pain  in  the 
head,  together  with  a  feeling  of  weakness,  came  on.  and  the  face  as- 
sumed a  livid  hue.  When  seen  four  hours  after  the  drug  had  been 
taken  the  face  was  a  livid  color,  the  lips  blue,  the  pupils  contracted, 
but  the  heart,  temperature,  and  mental  condition  were  noimal.  An 
aperient  and  a  stimulant  were  ordereil.  Shortly  afteiward  the  piiticnt 
became  suddenly  collapsed,  the  pulse  could  not  be  counted,  and  the 
breathing  was  very  shallow  ;  in  fact,  the  woman  appeared  to  he  dying. 
The  soles  of  the  feet  were  brushed,  vinegar  was  rubbed  on  the  face, 
and  cold  water  sprinkled  over  the  face  andNchest;  also  a  mixture  of 


camphorated  oil  and  ether  was  ordered  for  injecting  subcutaneously. 
While  this  was  being  procuied  several  syringef  uls  of  dilute  spirit,  which 
was  all  that  could  be  obtained,  were  injected  and  the  patient  was 
brought  round,  though  for  three  hours  and  a  half  her  condition  ap- 
peareil  hopeless.  Then,  after  recovering  somewhat,  collapse  again 
came  on,  and  recourse  was  had  to  an  intravenous  injection  of  a  solution 
of  common  salt,  which  appeared  to  act  most  beneficially.  In  about 
fourteen  hours  after  the  drug  had  been  taken  the  patient  was  out  of 
danger.  After  that  she  continued  to  improve,  though  she  complained 
of  debility  and  pain  in  the  limbs  for  a  week.  Dr.  Vierhuff  remarks 
that  the  serious  symptoms  were  probably  due  largely  to  the  patient's 
taking  the  antifebrine  on  an  empty  stomach." — Lancft. 


ANSWERS  TO   CORRESPOXDEXTS. 

No.  327. — The  new  law  has  not  gone  into  effect.  If  you  have  a 
New  York  State  diploma,  you  have  only  to  register  at  the  County 
Clerk's  office.  If  your  diploma  was  not  issued  by  a  New  York  State 
college,  you  should  have  it  certified  to  by  Dr.  Austin  Flint,  and  then 
register  at  the  County  Cleik's  oflBce. 

No.  32S.— In  Buffalo. 

To  Contributors  and  Correspondents. —  7'/ie  attention  of  ail  teho  purpose 
favor'niy  us  with  communicatiotis  is  respeclfulli/  called  to  the  foUoie- 
ing: 

Authors  of  articles  intended  for  publication  under  the  head  of  "  original 
contrihution.1  "  are  respect/idly  informed  that,  in  accepting  »uc/i  arti- 
cles, we  always  du  so  with  the  understanding  that  the  following  condi- 
tions are  to  be  observed :  (i)  when  a  manuscript  is  sent  to  this  jour- 
nal, a  similar  manuscript  or  ang  aistratt  thereof  must  not  be  or 
have  been  sent  to  any  other  periodical,  unless  we  are  spenallt/  noticed 
of  the  fact  at  the  time  the  article  is  sent  to  us  ;  (kl\  accepted  articles 
are  subject  to  the  customary  rules  of  editorial  reiision,  and  will  be 
publi.sktd  as  promptly  as  our  other  engagements  will  adtnit  of — we 
can  itttt  engage  to  puldish  an  article  in  any  speci/ied  issue  ;  {3)  an-f 
conditions  which  an  aiUhor  wishes  complied  with  must  be  distinctly 
stated  in  a  communication  accom/xniying  the  manuscript,  and  no 
new  conditions  can  be  considered  after  the  manuscript  lias  been  put 
into  the  type-setters'  hands.  We  are  often  constrained  to  decline 
articles  which,  although  they  may  be  creditable  to  their  authors,  are 
not  utitahk  for  puhlicalion  in  this  journal,  either  because  they  are 
too  long,  or  are  loaded  with  tabular  matter  or  prolix  histories  of 
cases,  or  deal  with  subjects  of  little  interest  to  the  medical  profession 
at  large.  UV  can  not  enter  hUo  any  correspondinee  coHceming  our 
reasons  for  declining  an  article. 

Alt  letters,  whether  itdcnded  for  publication  or  not,  must  contain  the 
writer's  name  and  address,  not  necessarily  for  publication.  No  at- 
tention will  be  paid  to  anonymous  commxmieations.  Hereafter,  cor- 
respondents asking  for  information  thai  we  are  capable  of  giving, 
and  that  can  properly  be  given  in  this  journal,  will  be  answered  by 
number,  a  private  communication  being  previously  sent  to  each  cor- 
resjtondent  informing  him  under  what  number  the  nnmcer  to  his  note 
is  to  be  looked  for.  All  communications  not  intendtd  for  publication 
untlcr  the  author's  name  are  treated  as  strictly  confdcniial.  UV  can 
not  give  advice  to  laymen  as  to  partieidar  cases  or  recomntend  indi- 
vidual practitioners. 

Secretaries  of  medical  societies  will  confer  a  favor  by  keeping  us  in- 
formed of  the  dates  of  their  societies'  regular  meetings.  Brief  notiji- 
eations  of  matters  that  are  expected  to  come  up  at  particular  meet- 
ings will  be  inserted  when  they  are  received  in  time. 

Neiospapers  and  other  publications  ctmtaining  matter  which  the  person 
sending  them  dctires  to  bring  to  our  notice  should  be  marked.  Mem- 
bers oftheprofrssion  who  send  us  infonnation  of  matters  of  interest 
to  our  readers  will  be  considtretl  as  doitig  them  and  us  a  Javor,  and, 
if  the  K/H2ce  at  our  command  admits  of  it,  ire  shall  take  pleitsure  in 
iihtcrting  the  .'(ubstancc  of  such  communications. 

All  communications  intended  for  the  editor  should  be  addressed  to  him 
in  care  of  the  publislters. 

All  communications  relating  to  the  business  of  the  jourjud  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  publishers. 
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THE   PRESCRIPTION   OF   EXERCISE.* 
By   THOMAS   M.    BULL,    M.  D. 

It  is  the  object  of  this  paper  not  so  mueh  to  lay  down 
certain  rules  in  regard  to  the  best  method  of  developing 
the  body  by  exercise,  and  to  bring  forward  facts,  tignres, 
and  specimens  to  prove  these  statements,  as  to  lay  before 
your  minds  a  few  ideas  of  what  may  be  gained  by  exercise, 
and  to  give  a  brief  description  of  some  general  principles 
touching  their  application. 

I  do  not  intend  to  advance  anything  new  or  startling, 
but  merely  to  present  a  few  ideas,  partly  the  result  of  prac- 
tical experience  and  partly  theoretical,  which  may  help 
somewhat  when  next  you  wish  to  prescribe  exercise. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  eminent  physicians  of  the 
same  school  even,  and  sometimes  the  attendants  at  the 
same  hospital,  treat  the  same  diseases  in  very  different,  often 
in  diametrically  opposite,  ways.  Frequently  a  well-known 
practitioner  comes  forward  with  a  series  of  cases  of  some 
severe  malady  treated  with  colored  water,  from  which  the 
results  were  as  good  or  even  better  than  from  the  employ- 
ment of  regular  methods.  The  irregulars  of  every  school, 
from  those  who  use  sugar  pellets  to  those  who  use  only  faith 
and  prayer,  are  very  fond  of  exhibiting  their  cures  and 
challenging  comparison  with  the  regular  practitioners.  The 
idea  of  giving  specific  drugs  for  certain  diseases  is  pretty 
well  abandoned  with  the  exception  of  a  very  few  ;  and  even 
the  famous  elixir  of  life,  which  a  few  short  months  ago 
promised  so  much,  has  been  dropped  into  oblivion. 

It  is  owing  to  this  general  chaotic  condition  of  medi- 
cinal therapeutics  that  in  the  last  few  years  the  attention  of 
physicians  has  been  much  more  generally  given  to  methods 
of  cure  and  prevention  which  did  not  involve  the  giving  of 
drugs.  As  a  consequence,  the  science  of  hygiene  lias  been 
more  thoroughly  investigated  lately,  and  the  therapeutic 
uses  of  such  measures  as  external  applications,  electricity, 
cold  and  heat,  diet,  climate,  baths,  massage,  and  exercise 
are  more  often  employed  now  than  ever  before. 

It  is  only  with  the  consideration  of  the  last  of  these 
measures  that  this  [)aper  is  concerned,  since  il  has  seoiiicd 
to  me  that  not  enough  prominence  has  been  given  by  pliv- 
sicians  to  the  beneticial  effects  which  come  from  muscular 
exercise  properly  taken.  One  reason  why  phv.sicians  have 
not  prescribed  exercise  more  is  proliably  because  they  have 
not  had  the  time  to  look  into  the  subject  thoroughly  and 
see  what  may  be  accomplished  by  it.  Another  is  from  the 
difficulty  in  getting  busy  people  to  carry  out  these  prescriji- 
tions,  and  still  a  third  is  because  physicians,  not  having  a 
right  idea  of  how  certain  ends  were  to  be  accomplished, 
had  recommended  exercises  which,  although  faithfully  car- 
ried out,  would  not  achieve  what  was  wanted. 

For  a  doctor  to  tell  a  patient  to  "  take  exercise  "  is  about 
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equivalent  to  saying  "take  medicine,"  and  is  likely  to  be 
followed  by  about  the  same  results.  A  patient  may  injure 
himself  by  taking  exercise  of  the  wrong  kind,  quantity,  or 
intensity,  the  same  as  by  taking  a  wrong  drug  or  dose. 
The  sooner  doctors  realize  that  they  must  be  more  specific 
and  careful  in  prescriptions  of  this  character  the  better.  It 
is  also  as  important  to  make  the  exercise  pleasant  as  it  is  to 
make  medicines  palatable  ;  otherwise  it  will  not  be  taken 
regularly  or  with  any  relish.  In  order  to  prescribe  exercise 
with  benefit  it  is  necessary  to  have  clearly  before  our  minds 
what  may  be  accomplished  by  it.  The  following  seem  to 
be  the  most  common  indications  for  its  prescription  : 

1.  To  preserve  the  health  of  sedentary  people. 

2.  To  reduce  deformities. 

3.  To  alter  weight. 

4.  To  overcome  a  tendency  to  hereditary  and  organic 
disease. 

I.  Every  physician  is  familiar  with  the  long  list  of  ills 
which  are  certain,  sooner  or  later,  to  fasten  on  those  who 
lead  strictly  sedentary  lives — headache,  nervousness,  sleep- 
lessness, neuralgias,  disorders  of  the  stomach  and  liver,  con- 
stipation, haemorrhoids,  and  the  thousand  and  one  indefinite 
ailments  which  render  life  miserable  both  to  the  patient 
and  physician.  All  of  these  can  to  a  large  extent  be  pre- 
vented, and  most  of  them  benefited  and  cured,  by  exercise 
properly  regulated  as  to  time,  amount,  and  accompani- 
ments. Exercise  acts  here  as  the  great  balance-wheel  to 
keep  up  constant  motion  in  all  parts.  It  will  enable  the 
sedentary  man  to  cat  and  digest  more,  to  sleep  better,  and 
to  go  at  his  work  with  a  greater  vim  than  any  other  thing. 
What  the  special  indications  are  for  each  one  of  these  dis- 
orders it  would  probably  be  useless  to  try  to  discover  or 
carry  out.  Hut  the  general  rules  in  prescribing  for  seden- 
tary men  are  as  follows: 

1.  Consider  the  man  and  prescribe  something  which 
can  be  carried  out.  Don't  tell  a  clerk  on  eight  dollars  a 
week  to  go  horseback-riding  at  two  dollars  an  hour,  or  try 
to  have  a  two-hundred-and  fifty-pound  man  ride  a  bicycle, 
because  these  means  are  those  you  enjoy.  Don't  try  to 
force  the  inland  resident  to  row,  or  the  one  who  dwells  at 
the  seaside  to  climb  mountains.  All  are  ffood  enousrh  in 
their  places  and  in  proper  cases,  but  as  a  prescription  they 
are  not  so  likely  to  be  carried  out  as  something  more 
suitable. 

2.  Whatever  you  prescribe  to  patients,  have  them  begin 
gradually.  The  novelty  of  a  thing  will  be  apt  to  make  a  man 
overwork  at  fir.st,  in  which  case  be  is  sure  to  be  disgusted 
the  next  day  and  not  likely  to  try  it  again  if  he  thinks  he 
will  have  the  same  experience.  I  have  known  a  piano 
player  so  used  up  by  his  first  few  minutes  with  a  pair  of 
Indian  clubs  that  he  never  touched  them  again.  So  always 
give  the  caution  and  tell  them  that  if  soreness  or  stiffness 
follows,  it  will  (|uickly  wear  away,  and  soon  no  amount  of 
exertion  will  make  them  sore. 

•3.  Whenever  you  prescribe  exercise  of  any  kind,  be  sure 
you  are  acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  heart,  lungs,  and 
arteries  of  the  patient.  Also  see  if  he  is  ruptured  or  liable 
to  be.     It  will   certainly  increase  his  respect  for  you  and 
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make  him  more  apt  to  follow  out  your  prescription  if  you 
insist  on  inquiring  into  tbcse  matters  before  prescribing.  A 
man  liable  to  apoplexy  on  excitement  or  afflicted  with  a 
double  aortic  murmur  certainly  ought  not  be  in  a  foot-ball 
rush  line,  or  one  with  a  commencing  inguinal  hernia  in  a 
tuof-of-war,  and  a  great  deal  of  the  odium  which,  in  the 
minds  of  many,  rest*  on  athletics,  might  be  avoided  if  only 
those  liable  to  trouble  were  told  so  before  comnienring 
work.  Remember  that  if  you  prescribe  athletics  your  pre- 
scription can  not  be  carried  out  on  rainy  or  very  cold  or 
muddy  days,  or  in  winter.  The  advantage  which  athletic 
has  over  gymnastic  work  is,  of  course,  due  to  the  fact  that 
it  is  done  in  the  open  air,  and  you  can  secure  the  good 
effect  of  an  occasional  contact  with  mother  earth,  besides 
the  additional  influence  of  the  sun,  wind,  and  water.  But 
at  least  one  half  of  the  time  it  is  impossible  to  take  athletic 
exercise  with  pleasure  or  benefit.  So,  at  the  same  time  you 
give  an  athletic  prescription,  instruct  your  patient  to  take 
proper  exercise  also  at  home  or  in  a  gymnasium,  else,  if  the 
weather  is  such  as  it  has  been  for  the  last  two  years,  he  will 
be  most  of  the  time  out  of  training.  Remember  that 
man  is  a  gregarious  animal ;  that  exercises  which  taken 
alone  would  be  very  irksome,  if  performed  in  a  class  are 
very  pleasing.  It  requires  more  nerve  and  perseverance 
than  most  men  possess  to  take  exercise  for  which  they  have 
no  particular  liking,  the  same  as  they  would  a  dose  of  medi- 
cine. But  if  they- see  others  doing  the  same  things — if  a 
little  emulation  is  excited — and  especially  if  music,  march- 
ing, and  other  attractions  are  introduced,  that  which  before 
was  disagreeable  soon  becomes  a  positive  pleasure.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  a  well-regulated  public  gymnasium,  if 
easily  accessible,  is  better  than  a  home  gymnasium. 

Then,  again,  be  careful  to  instruct  your  patients  what  to 
do  immedi;itely  after  exercise  ;  they  are  liable  to  throw 
themselves  on  the  ground  or  stand  in  draughts  while  still 
perspiring,  and  then  blame  the  exercise  for  the  soreness  or 
bronchitis  which  they  experience.  I  have  been  a  daily,  or 
at  least  a  tri-weekly,  visitor  at  a  gymnasium  for  six  years, 
and  during  that  time  have  had  but  one  cold.  Let  them 
understand  that  the  motion  must  not  cease  until  they  have 
had  a  cool  bath  and  a  rub  with  a  coarse  towel  (or  the  rub 
alone),  and  have  their  clothes  on.  I  have  never  seen  any 
one  catch  cold  from  exercise  who  faithfully  carried  out 
these  directions. 

II.  Overcoming  Deformities. — The  principal  deformities 
we  may  endeavor  to  overcome  by  exercise  are  the  following : 
Round  or  drooping  shoulders;  flat  or  hollow  chest ;  head 
too  far  forward  ;  one-sidedness;  deficiencies;  spinal  curva- 
ture. 

The  general  principle  to  be  observed  in  ovcu'ioiiiing 
deformities  by  means  of  exercise  is  putting  the  patient 
in  the  correct  position  to  overdevelop  the  mu.scles  which 
tend  to  bring  the  parts  into  this  position,  and  keep 
thorn  there.  The  studying  out  of  just  what  part  needs 
developing  is  often  very  complicated,  as  in  the  case  of 
spinal  curvature. 

In  the  case  of  round  shoulders  the  movements  to  be 
used  are  those  which  tend  to  develop  the  interscapular  mus- 
cles.    These  may  be  developed  best  by  carrying  the  hands 


from  a  front  to  a  side,  horizontal,  either  free  or  against  the 
resistance  of  pulley  weights  or  dumbbells. 

Sloping  or  drooping  shoulders  may  be  elevated  by  in- 
creasing the  size  and  power  of  the  muscles  which  raise  the 
shoulders,  the  scaleni  and  trapezius  principally.  The  best 
motion  for  this  is  to  carry  the  hands  free  or  with  resistance 
from  bells,  weights,  or  rubber  straps  from  a  side  parallel 
below  to  a  side  parallel  above.  The  same  motion  which 
tends  to  carry  the  shoulders  back  al^o  brings  out  the  flat  or 
hollow  chest.  The  systematic  protrusion  of  the  chest  will 
also  help,  and,  by  contracting  the  abdominal  walls  and  forc- 
ing the  contents  up  into  the  thorax,  as  is  done  when  we 
stand  rigidly  erect,  we  may  help  greatly  to  bring  out  the 
flat  or  hollow  chest. 

A  very  common  and  very  bad  deformity  is  produced 
when  the  head  is  allowed  to  droop  forward.  This  is  gen- 
erally accompanied  by  a  sinking  in  of  the  chest,  round 
shoulders,  and  a  protrusion  of  the  abdomen.  The  muscles 
to  be  strengthened  here  are  the  posterior  cervical.  A  very 
good  way  to  do  this  is  by  bending  the  head  forward,  grasp- 
ing the  occii)ut  between  the  clasped  hands,  then  slowly 
pulling  it  erect,  all  the  while  opposing  the  action  by  the 
hands.  If  any  one  does  not  believe  that  this  motion  will 
make  a  man  hold  his  head  up,  try  it  slowly  ten  times  and 
then  let  go;  the  head  will  be  as  erect  as  the  most  enthusi- 
astic drill  sergeant  could  desire,  and  the  continuing  of  the 
exercise  several  times  daily  with  an  effort  to  stand  erect 
will  certainly  overcome  this  habit.  The  cure  of  one-sided- 
ness (and  by  one-sidedness  I  mean  the  opposite  of  ambidex- 
terity), theoretically  is  very  simple,  practically  will  require 
an  amount  of  patience  which  few  of  us  possess.  But  by 
using  the  left  hand  in  every. place  where  it  can  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  right,  in  all  tbe  manipulations  of  the  toilet,  in 
cutting  food,  in  playing  tennis  or  fencing,  especially  when 
contending  with  an  inferior  adversary,  very  much  may  be 
done  to  make  the  left  hand  as  strong  and  dexterous  as  the 
right. 

To  a  certain  extent  parts  which  are  naturally  smaller 
than  they  should  be  may  be  increased  by  exercise.  Of 
course,  every  muscle  has  its  limit  beyond  which  it  can  not 
be  developed  ;  but  few  of  those  we  may  be  called  on  to 
prescribe  for  have  reached  that  limit.  The  only  rule  is  to 
use  sufficiently,  but  not  overuse,  the  muscles  of  that  part. 
In  this  wav  the  arm  or  forearm,  leg  or  thigh,  may  be  devel- 
oped and  the  circumference  of  the  chest  increased  often  in 
a  short  space  of  time.  I  have  frequently  seen  the  circum- 
ference of  the  arm  at  the  biceps  increase  two  inches  and 
the  circumference  of  the  chest  four  inches  during  one  year 
after  ordinary  growth  had  ceased. 

In  the  same  way  the  muscles  of  the  neck  may  be  en- 
larged and  made  more  beautiful  by  bending,  twisting,  and 
rotating  it.  Some  even  allege  that  a  thin-faced  man  may 
have  his  countenance  become  "  plump  and  i)lea8ing  "  by  the 
contraction  and  exercise  of  the  facial  muscles.  This  looks 
well  in  theory,  but,  not  having  had  any  experience  with  the 
method,  I  can  not  say  what  its  results  in  practice  are. 

The  general  subject  of  spinal  curvature  is  altogether  too 
groat  to  be  more  than  mentioned  in  a  ]>a])cr  like  this.  But 
I  believe  that  more  may  be  done  toward  preventing  it  and 
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overcoming  it  when  present  by  exercise  than  in  any  other 
way. 

The  most  coranon  form  of  lateral  curvature  is  where 
there  is  a  double  curve,  the  convexity  being  toward  the 
right  above  at  about  the  les'el  of  the  scapula  and  toward 
the  left  below.  This  is  generally  produced  by  the  habit  of 
carrying  children  on  one  side  only,  by  overuse  of  one  side, 
and  by  sitting  with  the  right  side  at  the  desk  in  school. 

There  is  a  great  diversity  of  opinion  about  the  best  way 
of  curinsf  it.  Tbe  way  generally  adopted  now  is  to  exer- 
cise the  muscles  over  the  convexity,  or,  placing  the  patient 
in  a  straight  position  if  possible,  to  give  exercise  while  in 
that  position.  Pulley  weights  are  a  very  valuable  adjunct 
in  the  treating  of  this  oftentimes  very  troublesome  de- 
formity. 

Always  in  trying  to  overcome  deformities  remember 
what  a  potent  factor  the  will  is,  and  that,  in  order  to  be  suc- 
cessful, one  must  constantly  endeavor  to  have  the  patient 
do  all  he  can  by  his  own  will.  This  is  especially  true  in 
regard  to  the  deformities  which  can  for  the  moment  be 
iireatly  improved  bv  muscular  action,  such  as  those  of  the 
shoulders,  chest,  and  neck.  Indeed,  I  believe  that  the  won- 
derfully erect  carriage  of  the  West  Point  cadet  is  due  as 
much  to  the  esprit  de  corps  there  as  to  the  famous  setting-up 
drill.  This  drill,  however,  is  admirably  adapted  to  produce 
and  maintain  an  erect  carriage,  and  I  would  recommend  it 
to  any  one  who  wishes  to  acquire  one.  It  may  be  found  in 
Upton's  Alilitary  Tactics. 

III.  It  seems  almost  like  quackery  to  say  that  the  same 
measure  will  either  increase  or  diminish  weight.  But,  as 
an  adjuvant  to  other  measures,  I  know  of  nothing  better 
than  exercise. 

In  order  to  reduce  weight  it  is  necessary  that  heavy  and 
long-continued  exercise  be  taken.  In  addition,  heavy  cloth- 
ing or  a  sweater  should  be  worn,  and  then,  if  water  or  any 
other  fluid  is  abstained  from  and  the  supply  of  fluid  di- 
minished, it  is  certain  that  the  weight  must  come  down. 
The  trouble  here  is  that  fat  men  are  generally  indisposed  to 
exertion  and  can  not  confine  themselves  to  this  rigid  train- 
ing for  any  length  of  time,  and  it  requires  the  will  of  an 
"Iron  Chancellor"  to  keep  up  the  necessary  regimen. 

To  iticrcase  weight  an  opposite  course  should  be  taken 
— only  just  enough  exercise  to  give  a  good  appetite  and  di- 
gestion and  sound  sleep  ;  then,  if  plenty  of  good,  nutritious, 
and  fat-forming  food  is  taken,  together  with  tonics  if  neces- 
sary, we  are  doing  all  we  can  to  increase  weight. 

I  have  often  seen  men's  weight  increase  or  diminish 
many  pounds  as  the  result  of  following  out  these  plans. 
It  is  easier  generally  to  diminish  than  increase,  if  the  pa- 
tient will  work  hard  enough  and  obey  directions  implicitly. 

IV.  It  is  not  certain  whether  the  tendency  to  organic 
or  hereditary  disease  may  be  overcome  by  exercise  in  all 
cases  or  not.  The  subject  is  too  great  to  enter  into  in  a  paper 
of  this  kind  and  without  a  large  and  long  experience  in  the 
prescription  and  effects  of  exercise.  But  it  seems  reason- 
ably certain  that  in  pulmonary  diseases,  if  the  lungs  are  kept 
thoroughly  aerated  and  expanded  daily,  there  would  not  be 
anywhere  near  as  much  liability  of  the  tubercle  barillns  find- 
ing lodgment  in  some  unused  spot. 


Then  the  high  grade  of  general  health  which  a  proper 
amount  of  exercise  tends  to  develop  is  the  best  possible 
safeguard  against  the  encroachment  pf  morbific  germs. 
This  is  shown  well  in  the  case  of  ordinary  colds.  I  have 
repeatedly  seen  people  who,  before  taking  exercise  regu- 
larly, were  afiiicted  with  colds  nearly  all  the  time,  but  after- 
ward had  a  great  many  fewer  or  none  at  all.  And  right  here 
I  should  like  to  mention  a  little  plan  to  avoid  taking  cold 
when  exposed  to  a  draught.  Many  of  us  are  frequently  ex- 
posed to  draughts  when  we  are  in  company  and  can  not 
avoid  them.  If  a  person  in  this  position  would  rapidly  and 
strongly  contract  the  large  body  muscles,  or  opposite  plates 
of  those  attached  to  the  limbs,  by  means  of  which  a  great 
deal  of  force  may  be  exerted  and  but  little  motion  caused, 
lie  will  have  no  fear  of  a  draught  producing  a  chill.  By 
contracting  in  this  way  the  muscles  which  cause  adduction 
of  the  arms  while  the  arms  are  at  the  side,  I  can  in  a  short 
time  produce  a  very  comfortable  state  of  perspiration,  and 
certainly  ward  oS  any  bad  effects  of  a  draught. 

In  regard  to  the  effect  of  exercise  on  diseases  of  the 
heart,  I  have  seen  cases  which  were  diagnosticated  by  several 
physicians  as  mitral  regurgitant  gradually  grow  less  promi- 
nentand  disappear.  I  have  often  seen  cases  where  the  heart 
sound  was  roughened,  accentuated,  or  indistinct,  improve 
rapidly  and  acquire  a  perfect  sound  when  the  ordy  change 
was  in  taking  regular  exercise.  In  the  case  of  hearts,  when 
the  only  trouble  was  excessive  rapidity,  intermittency,  or 
irregularity,  I  have  seen  improvement  follow  very  rapidly. 
And  I  believe  that  one  of  the  best  prophylactics  against  the 
development  or  extension  of  almost  any  hereditary  or  or- 
ganic disease  is  muscular  exercise  properly  taken.  And,  in 
conclusion,  I  should  like  to  say  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  value 
of  exercise  is  not  exceeded  by  that  of  any  single  therapeutic 
measure.  I  am  certain  that  all  of  us  have  seen  patients  for 
whom  it  would  do  more  than  any  other  thing  consistent 
with  their  lives  and  occupations. 

And  if  we  were  able  to  intelligently  prescribe,  and  so 
get  all  the  good  possible  out  of,  exercise,  I  am  confident 
we  should  be  able  to  do  many  patients  more  good  than  in 
any  other  way. 


TIC   DOULOUEEUX 

RESULTING  FROM  AN  EXOSTOSIS  ON  THE  SEPTUM  NARIUM.* 
By  E.   M.   GILLIAM,   M.  D., 

COLUMBUS,   OHIO. 

As  this  is  the  age  of  invention,  so  it  is  the  progressive 
era  of  medicine.  Investigators  of  to-day  are  making  strenu- 
ous efforts  to  advance  new  facts,  while  teaching  is  being  put 
on  a  practical  instead  of  a  theoretical  basis.  This  continu- 
ous contention  for  advancement  is  not  confined  to  any  one 
particular  branch,  but  each  lias  its  champions,  who  are  im- 
proving on  the  tenets  of  their  predecessors. 

This  is  evidenced  not  only  in  eye,  ear,  gynajcological, 
and  surgical  work,  but  also  in  that  branch  which,  but  a  few- 
years  back,  was  in  its  inciiiiency,  but  has  recently  been 
brought  forward  as  dealing  with  the  fons  et  origo  of  many 

*  Read  before  the  Central  Ohio  Medical  Society. 
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important  neuroses.  I  refer  to  rhinology.  To  such  reflex 
troubles  as  neuralgia,  heiuicrania,  chorea,  epilepsy,  neuras- 
thenia, and  asthma,  jvhich  sometimes  result  from  pathological 
conditions  in  the  nasal  cavities,  we  maj-  give  credence,  but 
whether  many  other  diseases  of  supposed  reflex  origin  can 
be  attributed  also  to  such  abnormities  is  as  yet  a  question 
subjudire,  for  a  true  reflex  physiology  teaches  us  that  three 
■conditions  are  essential :  1,  a  sensitive  nerve  fiber  ;  2,  this 
must  be  in  connection  with  a  central  nervous  cell;  3,  the 
latter  connected  with  a  motor  organ.  Flint  ascribes  to  the 
term  reflex  any  generation  of  nerve  force  which  occurs  as  a 
consequence  of  an  impression  received  by  a  nervous  center. 
It  is  probable  that  no  part  of  the  body  is  so  susceptible  to 
reflex  tendencies  as  the  respiratory  tract,  and  one  of  its 
most  exposed  parts  is  that  of  the  nasal  mucous  membrane. 

This  membrane  has  an  exceedingly  delicate  nerve  struct- 
ure ramifying  through  it,  and  abounds  in  blood-vessels.  With- 
out going  into  the  intricate  details  of  the  anatomical  struct- 
ure of  the  turbinated  bodies,  I  shall  only  call  attention  to 
the  most  salient  points  which  concern  us  at  present. 

These  bodies,  numbering  three  in  each  chamber,  are  cov- 
ered hy  mucous  membrane,  having  on  its  external  surface 
flat  epithelium,  and  the  deeper  layer  forms  the  periosteum 
of  the  turbinated  bones.  Between  these  two  layers  there  is 
abundant  lymph  tissue,  studded  with  numerous  glands  whose 
function  is  to  secrete  mucus.  The  arterial  supply  is  derived 
principally  from  the  spheno-palatine  artery.  The  capillaries 
are  divided  into  three  sets — one  set  being  distributed  to 
the  periosteum,  the  second  to  the  glands,  and  the  third  to 
the  surface.  The  nerve  supply  is  derived  from  the  olfactory 
nasal  branch  of  the  trigeminus  and  filaments  from  Meckel's 
ganglion. 

Hypertrophied  turbinated  bodies  arc  perhaps  the  most 
frequent  cause  of  nasal  stenosis.  Now  this  condition  may 
be  brought  about  by  continuous  irritation  of  the  erectile 
tissue,  causing  either  a  diminution  or  paresis  of  the  contrac- 
tile powers,  resulting  ultimately  in  an  increase  of  fibrinous 
material.  What  is  the  result  ?  Occlusion  or  partial  steno- 
sis of  the  chamber,  damming  up  the  secretions,  producing 
decomposition,  which  in  turn  irritates  and  perpetuates  the 
low  grade  of  inflammation  already  existing,  by  this  means 
adding  new  material  to  the  hypertrophied  state. 

This,  in  connection  with  a  deviated  septum  or  bony 
growth,  may  eventually  result  in  a  reflex  neurosis  by  the 
contiguous  surfaces  encroaching  on  each  other,  producing 
pressure  and  nerve  irritation. 

Such  conditions  are  sometimes  met  with  in  those  per- 
sona whose  occupation  requires  them  to  breathe  certain  ir- 
ritants, such  as  workers  in  acids,  tile-works,  or  places  where 
much  dust  is  continuously  circulating.  Bony  growths  are 
also  frequently  found  in  the  nasal  cavity.  The  most  com- 
mon is  that  of  the  spinous  proccsswhich  arises  from  the 
superior  maxillary  bone,  projecting  and  causing  parti.i!  oc- 
clusion of  the  inferior  meatus. 

The  septum  narium  at  its  junction  with  the  anterior  floor 
often  becomes  thickened  by  increase  of  its  cartilaginous 
tissue  and  may  produce  a  process  of  the  size  of  a  pea.  This 
condition  may  arise  from  a  gouty  or  rheumatic  states  of  the 
system.     The  tubercle  of  Zuckerkandl   is  sometimes  mis- 


taken for  an  exostosis,  as  it  occasionally  attains  considera- 
ble dimensions.  Exostoses  may  also  appear  on  the  septal 
wall  and,  in  exceptional  cases,  cause  more  or  less  irritative 
disturbance.  In  the  following  case  such  actually  occurred, 
and,  by  removal  of  the  cause,  resulted  in  a  complete  relief  if 
not  a  permanent  cure. 

Mr.  J.  G.,  aged  tifty-six,  rugged  in  appearance,  hereditary 
tendencies  and  habits  good,  had  for  several  years  past  been 
a  great  sufferer  from  tic  douloureux.  Many  physicians  were 
consulteJ,  but  only  temporary  benefit  was  received.  On  advice, 
he  repaired  to  the  dentist  to  have  his  teeth  examined,  in  hopes 
of  eliciting  a  cause.  Several  decayed  teeth  were  extracted  and 
other  operations  performed,  but  all  in  vain ;  the  trouble  still  per- 
sisted. The  pain  started  at  the  upper  lip,  darting  along  the  left 
side  of  the  nose  to  the  forehead. 

These  pains  were  paroxysmal  and  atrocious,  during  which  he 
would  pace  the  tioor,  wringing  his  hands  while  tears  coursed 
down  his  cheeks.  The  attacks  followed  each  other  in  rapid  suc- 
cession, incapacitating  him  for  business  weeks  at  a  time.  When 
they  were  very  severe  in  character  the  left  side  of  the  face  would 
swell ;  and  as  for  food,  he  dare  not  indulge  for  fear  of  aggravat- 
ing the  pain.  This  condition  existed  for  some  time,  becoming 
much  worse  in  damp  and  cold  weather,  ameliorating  during  dry 
spells. 

In  the  early  part  of  October,  1888,  he  consulted  Dr.  D.  Tod 
Gilliam,  who  advised  an  operation.  A  few  days  after,  assisted 
by  the  writer,  Dr.  Gilliam  performed  stretching  of  the  supra-or- 
bital and  infra-orbital  nerves.  This  gave  relief  until  September, 
1889,  a  period  of  nearly  eleven  months,  when  the  patient  came 
to  the  otfice  saying  the  paroxysms  had  returned,  but  not  so  se- 
verely as  before.  Noting  the  somewhat  stuffed  condition  of  the 
nose,  the  thought  struck  me  that  perhaps  that  organ  would  re- 
veal something  that  might  help  us  out.  On  examination,  there 
was  fonnd  an  extensive  hypertrophied  condition  of  the  inferior 
turbinated  body  in  the  left  chamber,  and  on  the  septum  nnrium 
behind  tlic  junction  of  the  vomer  and  triangular  cartilage  a 
hard,  immovable  body,  light-pink  in  color,  and  bleeding  easily 
when  touched  with  a  probe. 

This  proved  to  be  an  exostosis  and  impinged  firmly  against 
the  inferior  turbinated,  entirely  occluding  the  lower  channel  of 
the  narcs.  On  applying  a  four-per-cent.  solution  of  cocaine,  the 
membrane  covering  the  inferior  turbinated  bone  retracted  slight- 
ly, allowing  the  probe  to  pass  between  it  and  the  bony  growth, 
revealing  an  excoriated  surface  on  the  mucous  membrane.  Stat- 
ing to  liim  tlie  character  of  the  nasal  trouble  and  the  possibility 
of  it  being  the  cause  of  the  nenralgia,  I  advised  as  a  dernier  rea- 
Kort  an  operation,  to  which  ho  readily  consented. 

On  September  20tli,  after  cleansing  the  cavity  with  Dobell's 
solution,  cotton  plugs  saturated  with  a  four-per-cent.  solution 
of  cocaine  were  introduced  to  procure  as  much  dilatation  as 
possible.  After  inserting  a  bivalve  speculum  and  thoroiiglily 
ilhi  Ml  i  Hating  by  moans  of  condensed  light,  a  shar]i-pointod,  curved 
bistonry  was  used  to  soiiarate  the  mucous  membrane  covering 
the  exostosis.  This  being  done,  Bosworth's  nasal  saw  was 
brought  into  play  and,  after  much  trouble,  the  growth  removed, 
leaving  a  slight  depression  in  the  septal  wall.  During  the  opera- 
tion the  ha'morrhago  wa.«  profuse,  ofttimes  obscuring  the  field 
coin]>letoly  from  view,  the  cocaine  seeming  to  have  no  etfect  in 
curtailing  it.  The  operation  was  almost  devoid  of  pain.  After 
cleansing  again  with  DobelTs  solution,  a  tiimpon  of  absorbent 
cotton  saturated  with  cocaine  was  inserted,  which  seemed  to 
have  the  effect  of  restricting  the  flow  of  blood. 

The  i)atient  returned  on  the  23d  saying  his  nose  felt  some- 
what freer,  and  that  ho  bad  bad  no  recurrence  of  the  pain  to 
Hpoak  of  since  the  operation. 
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After  cleansing  the  wound  it  was  fonnd  to  be  healing  kindly, 
and  on  the  10th  of  October  it  was  entirely  well.  It  was  next 
thought  best  to  reduce  the  inferior  turbinated  body. 

Instead  of  pursuing  the  older  method  of  smearing  a  probe 
with  chromic  acid  and  running  it  along  the  elevated  surfaces  of 
the  mucous  membrane,  by  which  means  unnecessarily  much 
tissue  and  glands  are  destroyed,  a  more  conservative  course  was 
resorted  to,  which  consisted  in  pinning  down  the  mucous  mem- 
brane to  the  underlying  structures.  A  slender  probe  being 
dipped  in  macilage,  then  into  the  chromic  acid,  enough  of  the 
crystals  will  adhere  to  form  a  bead  on  the  end  of  the  probe 
when  held  over  a  flame.  Now,  having  the  tissues  thoroughly 
contracted  by  cocaine,  the  probe  is  touched  only  to  those  parts 
which  by  their  elevated  aspect  reveal  an  abnormal  amount  of 
fibrinous  deposit.  This  has  the  effect  of  constricting  perma- 
nently the  venous  sinuses  and  arterial  channels,  cutting  off  the 
excessive  nutrition  to  the  parts  without  obliterating  or  hinder- 
ing the  function  of  the  mucous  glands. 

These  applications  were  made  at  intervals  of  one  week  until 
he  had  had  five  stances.  By  this  time  the  membrane  was  pinned 
thoroughly  down,  leaving  quite  enough  space  for  a  free  current 
of  air. 

From  the  day  of  the  operation  to  the  present  time  he  has 
had  no  recurrence  of  the  trouble,  so  that,  although  I  am  not 
prepared  to  state  whether  the  result  will  be  permanent,  I  am 
convinced  of  the  nasal  trouble  being  the  salient  factor  in  the 
case. 


the  boy's  mother  until  the  day  of  my  visit.  Up  to  this  time  I 
had  made  no  examination,  but  I  at  once  suspected  invagination 
of  the  bowel.  Placing  my  hand  on  his  abdomen  and  moving 
the  palmar  surface  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  part,  I  at  once 
located  a  tumor  in  the  right  iliac  region,  extending  well  up 
toward  the  hypochondriura,  thus  supporting  my  suspicion  as  to 
the  intussusception.  He  had  vomited  a  green,  watery  fluid  a 
few  times  through  the  night  and  morning,  but  there  was  no 
faecal  odor.  The  abdomen  was  not  distended — in  fact,  it  felt 
flaccid  and  empty. 

I  prescribed  a  sixteenth  of  a  grain  of  morphine  with  a  quar- 
ter of  a  grain  of  calomel  every  hour  for  a  few  hours,  until  nausea 
ceased,  allowing  no  cold  water,  but  a  liberal  quantity  of  hot 
When  I  saw  him,  at  6  p.  m.,  he  had  become  quiet,  his  stomach 
retained  ingesta,  and  he  was  allowed  some  milk  with  barley- 
water.  A  rectal  injection  of  three  pints  of  hot  salt  water 
brought  away  clotted  blood,  and  the  water  was  stained  a  cherry- 
red,  as  was  the  next  injection,  six  hours  later,- but  no  ffecal 
matter  was  discharged. 

Becemler  IStli,  S  A.  M. — No  fever;  pulse  quite  regular  and 
100  in  a  minute ;  tongue  rather  dry,  slightly  coated,  and  of  a 
grayish-brown  tinge;  abdomen  very  tender  over  the  ascending 
colon,  and  tumor  very  distinct.     He  craves  water  often. 

19th. — He  is  growing  very  restless,  requiring  anodynes  every 
three  or  four  hours  to  enable  him  to  be  kept  in  bed.  Morphine, 
one  eighth  of  a  grain  ;  atropine,  one  one  hundred  and  fiftieth 
of  a  grain,  administered  at  such  intervals. 

For  the  next  three  days  he  remained  about  the  same  ;  there 
was  no  vomiting,  no  fever,  and  the  pulse  ranged  from  100  to 
A  CASE    OF   INVAGINATION   OF  THE   BOWEL.     120.     He  was  fed  on  milk  and  barley-water,  and  copious  ene- 

Bt  M.  M.  ADAMS,  M.  D., 

GREENFIELD,  IND. 

Noble  M.,  eleven  years  of  age,  while  at  play  sus- 
tained a  heavy  fall  on  his  back  by  being  tripped 
backward  by  a  schoolmate.  He  soon  became  very 
sick,  and  went  home  complaining  of  cramp  in  his 
stomach  and  abdominal  pains.  From  September  .5 
to  1.5,  188.5,  I  had  treated  him  for  an  attack  of  en- 
teritis, and  at  that  time  I  was  apprehensive  of  ob- 
struction, because  of  the  difficulty  experienced  in 
moving  his  bowels,  there  being  a  tenderness  and 
elevation  in  the  right  iliac  region,  but  no  marked 
tumor.  This,  however,  pas.sed  away  after  a  free 
movement  of  the  bowels,  but  every  few  months  I 
supplied  the  family  wi(h  a  phial  of  anodyne  and 
stimulant  to  relieve  sudden  and  severe  attacks  of 
pain  in  the  stomach  and  bowels,  which  were  attrib- 
uted to  indigestion,  relief  being  obtained  by  a  few 
doses  followed  by  a  cathartic,  leaving  him  very  sore 
for  a  few  days,  as  in  the  case  of  one  having  had 
cramp  colic.  He  was  a  boy  of  light  weight,  nervous, 
and  endowed  with  more  than  ordinary  courage  and 
endurance  for  one  of  his  years.  On  December  10, 
1889,  I  was  applied  to  for  a  remedy  for  the  pain 
caused  by  his  fall.  Relief  did  not  follow,  as  in  former 
attacks,  and  at  ten  o'clock  on  December  17th  I  was 
sent  for. 

On  my  arrival  I  noted  the  anxious  expression 
of  countenance  usually  observed  in  cases  of  wounds 
of  the  bowels.  He  was  lying  on  his  right  side  with 
knees  drawn  up,  and  evincing  signs  of  severe  suffer- 
ing. The  history  of  the  fall  was  detailed  to  me,  and 
I  was  further  informed  that  soon  after  the  fall  he 

had  had  two  copious  evacuations  from  the  bowels,  largely  com-  1  mata  of  milk   were  given  every  three  or  four  hours.     A  few 
posed  of  blood.     This  fact  had  not  been  made  known  even  to  I  times  the  onemuta  brought  away  ficcal  matter,  which  rendered 
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the  case  a  little  more  hopeful.  The  fact  of  the  hsemorrhage 
being  an  early  symptom  rendered  it  hnzardons  to  use  forcible 
injections. 

23d. — Dr.  S.  M.  Martin  was  called  in  consultation.     The  pa- 
tient's pulse  112  to  120  morning  and  evening,  abdomen  greatly 


all  absorbed,  only  a  few  floating  shreds  remaining.  The  colon 
was  empty,  both  transverse  and  descending;  the  small  intestine 
was  distended  with  gas.  The  tumor  was  found  to  consist  of  a 
portion  of  ileum,  several  inches  of  which  had  passed  through 
the  ileo-cffioal  valve  into  the  ascending  colon.  The  accompany- 
ing ilkistrations  show  the  coiled  condition  of  the 
impacted  bowel,  which  was  gangrenous.  No  in- 
flammatory action  had  been  set  up  except  a  recent 
jiatch  in  the  right  hypoohondrinm,  a  patch  of 
|)eritonitis.  There  was  one  little  ulcer  in  the  je- 
junum that  would  admit  a  darning  needle,  but  it 
was  agglutinated  so  that  no  contents  of  the  bowel 
had  escaped.  All  of  the  abdominal  viscera  pre- 
sented a  macerated  appearance,  and  there  was  a 
little  viscid  liquid  in  the  peritoneal  sac. 

Dr.  Martin  was  called  in  consultation  at 
about  the  time  the  faeces  were  returning  with 
tlie  injections  (December  23d).  We  were  of 
the  opinion  at  that  time  that  an  obstruction 
existed  in  the  bowels,  but  could  not  determine 
as  to  its  character.  We  were  somewhat  con- 
fused, too,  by  the  absence  of  stercoraceous  vom- 
iting up  to  the  ninth  day,  and  the  (to  us)  un- 
usually large  quantity  of  blood  in  the  stools  and 
passed  in  injections  under  our  observation. 

Query :  Would  a  physician  or  surgeon  have 
been  justified  in  making  an  exploratory  incision 
to  ascertain  the  true  condition  of  the  case  i 
Would  there  have  been  a  reasonable  proba- 
bility of  benefiting  the  patient  by  an  operation 
under  the  circumstances  ? 


distended,  no  vomiting.  Urine  has  been  passed  every  four  to 
five  hours  in  fair  quantity,  but  usually  when  the  patient  was  up 
to  discharge  the  injected  milk. 

i'.^M,  «  J.  J/.— Rested  well  the  first  half  of  the  night.  At 
midnight  the  pain  returned  with  renewed  severity.  Abdomen 
more  tympanitic.    Treatment  continued. 

25th,  8  A.  M. — Quiet  and  bright.  Howels  less  tense.  At 
8  p.  M.  he  became  restless,  the  usual  dose  not  afTecting  him. 
Chloroform  by  inhalation  was  resorted  to  to  palliate  his  suffer- 
ing.    At  about  eleven  o'clock  stercoraceous  vomiting  set  in. 

2Gth,  8  A.  M. — Pulse  barely  perceptible,  surface  cool,  tem- 
perature 97°  F.  No  fsBcal  matter  passed  after  the  last  tew  in- 
jections, though  they  had  been  used  to  the  full  capacity  of  the 
colon.  Brandy  by  the  rectum  was  resorted  to,  with  milk  every 
three  hours.  Aromatic  spirits  of  ainiiionia  and  wine  were  given 
alternately ;  morphine  and  atropine  as  before.  At  2  p.  m.  Dr. 
Comstock  and  Dr.  Boots  were  called  to  see  the  case.  The 
patient  had  but  partially  rallied  from  the  collapsed  condition  of 
the  morning.  All  that  had  been  done  was  fully  indorsed,  but 
no  satisfactory  conclusion  as  to  the  exact  diagnosis  could  he  ar- 
rived at.  All  concurred  in  an  unfavorable  prognosis  and  in  the 
opinion  that  a  few  hours  would  end  the  patient's  suflerings. 
Treatment  was  continued. 

At  about  10  o'clock  a.  m.  on  the  27th  vomiting  ceased,  and 
np  to  Jannary  3,  1890,  the  patient  rested  well  for  several  hours 
at  a  time,  and  the  injections,  which  were  continued,  failed  to 
bring  away  either  blood  or  fieees.  On  the  3d,  however,  vomit- 
ing returned  at  about  6  p.  m.,  and  continued  for  twenty-fonr 
hours,  when  death  ensued. 

Twelve  hours  after  death  a  post-mortem  was  liiade.  Rigor 
mortis  fairly  well  marked,  no  post-mortem  changes.  On  open- 
ing the  abdomen,  it  was  found  that  the  omentum  had  been  nearly 


BLINDNESS 
FOLLOWING   CEREBRO-SPINAL  MENINGITIS, 

WITH  RECOTEBT  AFTER   TWO  TEARS* 

By  WILLIAM  L.  STOWELL,  M.  D. 

Joseph  IC,  born  April  28,  1887.  Well  until  March,  1888 ; 
then  had  nn  attack  of  cerehro-spinal  meningitis, from  which  he 
recovered  slowly  in  about  six  weeks.  Before  he  had  entirely 
recovered  it  was  observed  that  he  was  blind.  The  eyes  kept 
their  normal  external  appearance. 

In  August,  1888,  the  boy  came  under  my  care  for  acute  lobar 
pneumonia.  He  was  then  blind  and  had  nystagmus  of  both  eyes. 
Although  the  temperature  reached  105^  and  the  pulse  over  200 
to  the  minute,  he  made  a  complete  recovery  from  the  lung 
trouble. 

In  October,  1888,  bo  went  through  a  regular  attack  of 
measles. 

In  February,  1889,  his  ailment  was  croup. 

Ho  enjoyed  good  health  from  that  date  until  March  16, 1890. 
at  which  time  a  cup  of  hot  tea  was  spilled  on  his  right  shoulder 
and  chest.  This  caused  only  usual  symptoms  until  three  o'clock 
the  next  afternoon,  when  he  began  to  have  violent  convulsions 
which  continued  until  nine  o'clock.  At  that  time  I  saw  him, 
and  gave  chloroform,  followed  by  bromide  of  potassium  and 
chloral.  The  convulsions  were  most  marked  in  tlio  left  half 
of  the  body. 

*  Read  before  the  Section  in  Poedintrios  of  the  New  York  Academy 
of  Medicine,  Mny  8,  I8i)0,  and  the  patient  pre.'ientcd. 
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The  next  morning  he  was  found  to  be  paralyzed  in  the  up- 
per and  lower  estreuiities  of  that  side,  and  there  was  some 
paresis  of  the  face.  The  tongue  is  deviated  slightly  to  the  left. 
Some  rigidity  followed,  bat  this  is  gradually  disappearing. 

To  return  to  the  feature  of  special  interest,  last  summer  the 
child's  eyes  were  examined  at  the  Xew  York  Eye  and  Ear  In- 
firmary, and  the  diagnosis  of  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerves  was 
made. 

This  was  in  accord  with  my  own  diagnosis,  which  had  been 
optic  neuritis  with  atrophy  following. 

I  had  regarded  the  prognosis  as  very  bad  indeed.  About 
six  months  since,  the  family  observed  that  the  child  appeared  to 
notice  movements  and  to  use  the  left  eye.  He  now  sees  quite 
well  with  the  left  eye,  hut  less  clearly  with  the  right,  in  which 
there  is  still  nystagmus.  The  optic  disc  in  the  left  eye  is  getting 
to  its  normal  condition.  That  of  the  right  eye  is  bluish  in  tint 
and  the  vessels  are  indistinct  in  it.  Hearing  and  mental  facul- 
ties good  from  time  of  recovery  from  the  meningitis. 

As  this  is  only  a  clinical  report,  I  will  make  no  further 
observations  on  the  pathology,  etc. 


PARANEPHEIC  CYSTS.* 
Bt  ROBERT  ABBE,  M.  D. 

The  variety  of  cystic  tumors  one  may  encounter  in  the 
abdominal  cavity  is  not  great. 

Ovarian,  parovarian,  salpingeal,  in  the  female,  and  hy- 
datid, pancreatic,  distended  gall-bladder,  and  hydronephrotic 
cysts  and  pus  collections,  which  are  common  to  both  sexes, 
are  about  all  which  one  will  find.  Exceptionally  one  may 
meet  a  cystic  tumor  that  will  have  an  entirely  different 
clinical  history  and  require  different  treatment.  There  may 
be  variations  of  the  above,  as  the  cyst  of  an  extra-uterine 
pregnancy,  or  one  of  the  class  under  consideration  which 
heretofore  may  have  been  ranked  with  hydronephrosis  of 
the  common  type.  It  is  proper  that  they  should  be  differ- 
entiated, clinically  and  anatomically,  and  it  is  with  a  view 
to  giving  a  suitable  rank  to  this  class  that  I  present  the 
history  of  two  striking  cases  that  were  extremely  puzzling 
to  ine  until  laparotomy  cleared  up  the  nature  of  both  : 

Case  I.  Large  Paranephric  Cyst;  Exploratory  Laparoto- 
my;  Ineuion  and  LumVar  Drainage;  Cholesterin  in  the  Fluid ; 
Recovery. — A  lady  of  forty-eight  years,  referred  to  me  from  Dr. 
Pellet,  of  Hamburg,  N.  J.,  was  in  fair  condition  when  first  seen  by 
me  on  August  12,  1889.  She  gave  no  history  of  special  illness  ex- 
cept an  attack  of  inflammation  of  the  kidneys  la>tiiig  two  weeks, 
seventeen  years  ago.  Since  that  time  the  functional  activity  of 
the  kidney  has  been  normal  and,  as  far  as  she  has  been  aware, 
nothing  unusual  has  occurred  in  the  appearance  of  her  urine. 
She  had  excellent  digestion  and  health.  No  members  of  her 
family  ever  had  tumors  of  any  description.  She  had  seven 
children  in  the  past  twelve  years  without  unusual  event.  Four 
years  ago  she  first  noticed  a  swelling  of  her  lelt  side,  not  hard, 
and  extending  from  the  left  loin  toward  the  groin,  about  as  long 
and  as  broad  as  her  hand.  It  was  painless  and  did  not  seem  to 
grow  for  two  years  or  more.  Her  health  not  being  aflected,  she 
paid  little  heed  to  its  presence,  though  she  says  she  at  first  con- 
sulted Dr.  T.  G.  Thomas,  who  said  it  was  connected,  bethought, 
with  her  kidney.     As  it  enlarged  it  filled  the  left  iliac  fossa,  en- 

*  Read  before  the  New  York  Surgical  Society,  April  23,  1890. 


croached  on  the  median  line,  passed  the  level  of  the  umbilicus, 
and  grew  upward  to  the  ribs.  During  the  past  few  weeks  it 
has  grown  much  more  rapidly,  and  there  has  been  a  dull  aching 
in  the  back. 

Her  general  health  has  not  deteriorated. 
On  examination,  a  large  tumor  was  found  to  fill  the  left  half 
of  the  abdomen,  extending  across  to  the  opposite  iliac  fossa.     It 
seemed  like  a  large  cyst,  constricted  somewhat  vertically,  the 
median  portion  dome-shaped,  with  the  navel  at  the  summit. 

The  tumor  filled  the  left  iliac  fossa  and  extended  well  across 
into  the  right.  It  rose  into  the  left  lumbar  and  hypochondriac 
region  and  raised  the  costal  cartilages.  A  sulcus  marked  its  sur- 
face obliquely  to  the  left  of  the  median  line,  and  in  this  portion 
was  resonance,  as  of  an  adherent  intestine  lying  more  or  less  ver- 
tically. Elsewhere  the  tumor  was  entirely  dull  on  percussion. 
Auscultation  was  negative. 

Vaginal  examination  reveals  a  large  patulous  cervix,  the 
uterus  pushed  backward  and  to  the  right,  and  movable  inde- 
pendently of  the  tumor.  The  latter  fills  the  anterior  portion  of 
the  pelvis  and  gives  a  sense  of  resistance  like  a  thin-walled  cyst. 
The  general  appearance  was  of  an  ovarian  cystoma  of  large  size 
composed  mainly  of  two  principal  cysts.  The  most  unaccount- 
able feature  was  the  oblique  intestine  confined  to  its  surface. 
This  was  suspected  to  be  adherent.  On  account  of  her  history 
that  Dr.  Thomas  had  thought  it  renal  in  the  early  stage,  the 
urine  was  carefully  observed.  It  was  of  rather  low  specific 
gravity,  I'OIO;  acid;  no  albumin,  and  contained  a  few  pus  cells 
and  epithelium — not  enough  to  give  the  slightest  suspicion  of 
renal  trouble. 

On  August  14,  1889, 1  made  exploratory  median  laparotomy. 
The  cyst  presented  at  once  in  the  incision,  but  differed  en- 
tirely in  appearance  from  an  ovarian  cyst.  It  was  invested  by  an 
independent  loose  peritoneal  covering,  with  large  vessels  travers- 
ing it  laterally.  The  presenting  adherent  intestine  was  evidently 
the  descending  colon  raised  from  its  normal  bed.  The  hand, 
being  introduced  into  the  abdomen,  was  passed  over  the  face  of 
the  tumor  downward  to  ascertain  its  base  of  origin.  It  dipped 
well  down  into  the  pelvis,  then  up  behind  it  freely  to  the  ilio- 
lumbar region.  Laterally  it  passed  over  the  smooth  surface 
into  a  sulcus  in  the  left  loin,  where  the  peritonseum  reflected  on 
to  the  tumor  at  the  site  of  the  normal  colon,  which,  however, 
had  been  raised  firaway  from  its  site.  On  the  median  side  the 
hand  passed  around  the  cyst  and  returned  beneath  it  to  the 
region  of  the  left  kidney.  Above,  it  passed  freely  over  the  top, 
and,  reaching  the  diaphragm,  slipped  down  behind  the  cyst  again 
to  the  kidney  region. 

It  was  evident  then,  from  all  sides,  that  the  tumor  originated 
about  the  left  kidney,  and  that  it  had  best  be  opened  posteriorly. 
At  the  same  time,  to  avoid  opening  the  jieritone.al  cavity  pos- 
teriorly, it  would  be  necessary  to  keep  well  behind  the  reflec- 
tion of  lumbar  parietal  peritoniBura.  Therefore,  while  protect- 
ing the  anterior  wound  with  hot  compresses,  yet  maintaining 
my  hand  within  to  define  the  peritoneal  limits,  I  made  a  free 
lumbar  incision  as  if  for  colotomy.  Rapid  evacuation  of  the  con- 
tents took  place  and  the  cyst  collapsed  so  completely  that  it  was 
difficult  to  detect  its  remaining  thin  walls  by  the  hand  in  the 
abdomen.     The  colon  descended  nearly  to  its  normal  site. 

The  most  noticeable  feature  observed  was  the  spread-out 
kidney.  It  was  not  distended,  but  flattened  out  again.st  the  loin, 
a  crater-like  rim  being  felt  on  its  surface,  marking  the  bed  from 
which  the  cyst  sprung.  This  was  an  unmistakable  feeling,  and 
was  recognized  by  manipulation  through  the  lumbar  ns  well  as 
the  abdominal  wound,  but  best  from  in  front.  Some  time  was 
taken  to  discover'if  possible  any  connection  between  the  cyst 
and  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  but  no  sense  of  distended  calyces 
or  funnel-shaped  jielvis  was  present;  and  it  was  completely 
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evident  that  the  cyst  was  independent  of  the  renal  pelvis.  The 
anterior  wound  was  closed,  and  lar^e  drainage-tubes  introduced 
tbroagh  the  lumbar  wound  into  the  cyst. 


^.-tt^ji^' ' 


The  fluid  evacuated  was  as  remarkable  as  the  cyst.  It  meas- 
ured between  ten  and  twelve  pints,  was  of  a  pinkish  milky 
color,  thin,  turbid,  and  glistening  with  myriads  of  cholesterin 
crystals,  which,  on  standing,  deposited  to  the  amount  of  one 
fifth  the  bulk  of  fluid.  The  latter  was  of  specific  gravity  l-O.SO ; 
contained  a  largo  quantity  of  albumin;  microscopiciUy,  choles- 
terin, red  blood-cells,  a  largo  number,  and  a  trifling  nunibor  of 
pus  cells;  largo  multinuclear  cells,  granular  round  cells,  irregu- 
lar granular  masses,  and  free  fat.  The  patient  made  a  spoeily 
and  uninterrupted  convalescence.  The  urine  was  watched  for 
possible  appearance  of  crystals  of  cholesterin,  which  certainly 
had  ni>t  appeared  before  operation.  On  the  day  following  op- 
eration a  trace  of  albumin,  a  few  casts,  and  a  few  cholesterin 
crystals  wevti  found,  but  never  afterward.  These  may  readily 
be  explained  by  the  manijiuhition  and  [irobing  during  the  opera- 
tion, which  may  easily  have  lacerated  some  part  of  the  delicate 
sac.    No  urine  ever  appeared  at  the  lumbar  wound. 

Under  irrigation  and  drainage  the  cyst  closed,  so  that  in  four 
weeks  it  would  liold  but  four  ounces  on  distension.  In  six 
weeks  she  was  dis<-hargod  cured,  a  slight  sinus  remaining  which 
healed  soon  after  hor  return  home.  Since  that  date,  more  than 
six  months,  the  patient  has  remained  perfectly  well;  has  gained 
thirty  pounds  in  weight,  and  is  actively  employed  at  home. 

Tlie  second  case  presented  itself  three  months  later. 

Case  II. — The  patient  was  a  young  l.iwyer,  aged  twenty- 
three  years,  of  good  physique.  About  the  1st  of  Seplember  he 
was  taken  with  acute  pain  in  the  right  hypochondrium,  nearly 
in  the  region  of  the  pall-bladder,  and  simultaneously  noticed  a 
large  swelling  at  the  site  of  the  present  tumor.  When  he  was 
seven  years  old,  and  again  at  fifteen,  he  remembers  to  have  had 
similar  attacks.  Ho  had  no  fever  with  this  attack  and  the  pain 
gradually  subsided. 

Lie  came  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Kinnicutt  and  l)r.  Iirapor, 
with  wliom  I  saw  him  on  Octubor  ;i,  1880. 


He  seemed  to  be  in  good  health,  excepting  that  be  had  a  tu- 
mor in  his  side  that  gave  him  a  little  pain 

His  normal  pnlse  was  .55.  Temperature  varied  from  98°  to 
99°  during  two  weeks'  observation  before  operation. 

Examination  showed  a  globular  tumor  of  the  abdomen  in 
the  right  hypochondriac  region,  the  apex  of  which  lay  between 
the  point  of  the  tenth  rib  and  the  navel.  Palpation  showed  it 
to  be  of  very  even  surface,  but  more  prominent  near  the  point 
of  the  tenth  rib.  It  sloped  equally  in  all  directions.  The  loin 
was  also  filled  by  it,  so  that  pressure  there  raised  the  summit,  but 
there  was  no  lumbar  prominence  as  there  was  in  front.  The  liver 
boundary  was  rai.sed  three  quarters  of  an  inch  upward.  The  tu- 
mor descended  to  the  level  of  the  navel  and  extended  across  the 
median  lino.  This  was  discovered  rather  by  jialpation  than  per- 
cussion. The  colon  was  pushed  downward.  There  had  been 
no  jaundice.  The  urine  was  normal.  Palpation  in  ditterent 
attitudes  revealed  a  lateral  movement  of  the  mass  of  two  inches. 
There  was  no  history  of  renal  colic,  with  its  characteristic 
pain. 

On  first  examination,  my  conclusion  was  that  we  had  to  deal 
with  a  greatly  di^^tended  gall  bladder.  The  following  points 
were  g  fair  guide  to  this  decision:  1.  There  was  an  absence  of 
history  of  renal  symptoms.  2.  The  tumor  was  evidently  a  fluid 
one.  3.  The  position  was  considerably  higher  in  the  abdomen 
than  the  tumor  of  hydronephrosis.  4.  The  rotund  fullness  was 
most  pointed  at  the  apex  of  the  tenth  rib  and  enlarging  thence 
toward  the  navel.  5.  The  history  of  this  attack  of  acute  pam, 
with  two  preceding  ones  in  former  years,  was  like  that  of  gall- 
stone impaction.  During  the  two  weeks  following  the  patient 
had^no  p;un  ;   walked  about  and  drove  out. 


Further  oxaminalion  sliowed  a  slight  increase  in  growth 
across  the  median  line,  with  less  fullness  between  the  navel  and 
the  tenth  rib.  While  admitting  the  possibility  of  this  tumor 
s|)ringing  Irom  the  kidneys  after  the  tashion  of  the  paranephric 
cysts,  the  case  previously  narrated  being  fiosh  in  my  memory, 
I  was  yet  more  inclined  to  regard  it  as  occupying  the  site  of  the 
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gall-bladder  when  distended.  It  may  have  had  a  little  more 
latitude  of  aiotion  than  a  gall-bladdor  of  similar  s-ize,  and  pos- 
sibly could  be  said  to  be  more  full  in  the  lumbar  region  than 
that. 

The  patient  was  eating  and  sleeping  well.  Urine  was  nor- 
mal in  specific  gravity  and  reaction  ;  had  no  albumin,  or  silgar, 
or  abnormal  elements  on  microscopical  examination.  The  pres- 
ence of  the  tumor,  however,  was  a  menace  to  him,  and  there- 
fore, after  consultation  with  Dr.  Draper,  Dr.  Kinnicutt,  and  Dr. 
Bull,  I  operated  under  ether  on  October  22,  1889.  Incision 
vertical,  as  lor  cholecystotomy.  On  opening  the  abdominal 
cavity,  the  presenting  surface  of  the  tumor  was  at  a  glance,  as  in 
the  former  case,  seen  to  be  covered  by  the  posterior  peritoneal 
wall  of  the  abdominal  cavity,  indicated  by  the  appearance  of 
the  large  vessels  traversing  it  laterally,  and  by  the  relatively 
loose  attachment  of  peritonjeum  to  the  tumor.  The  fingers, 
passed  into  the  cavity,  found  the  liver  free,  but  pushed  upward, 
and  the  gall-bladder  normal.  Passing  backward,  the  possibility 
of  hydatid  cyst  springing  from  the  liver  was  e.\cluded.  The 
slope  of  the  tumor  in  all  directions  was  backward  toward  the 
loin.     It  was  free  from  adhesions  on  every  side. 

While  conducting  these  explorations  somewhat  vigorously, 
the  peritoneal  layer  investing  the  tumor  was  seen  to  grow  rap- 
idly oederaatous  and  |>utt'  up  so  as  to  fill  the  incision.  Growing 
rapidly  thinner,  it  burst  open  in  the  wound  as  1  attempted  to 
secure  it  with  forceps,  and  gave  exit  to  a  rapid  flow  of  watery, 
colorless,  limpid  fluid,  suflicient  of  which  was  caught  for  exami- 
nation. The  presenting  rent  was  secured  in  the  wound,  and 
the  fluid  kept  out  of  the  peritoneal  cavity.  Tlie  rent  was  en- 
larged, and  the  flow  seen  to  come  from  the  loose-meshed  retro- 
peritoneal tissue.  The  tumor  so  rapidly  disappeared  and  its 
remnant  sank  back  into  the  loin  so  quickly  that  it  was  difficult 
to  identify  any  distinct  cyst  wall  among  the  cellular  tissue,  and 
it  was  deemed  unwise  to  strip  up  the  peritonfeum  for  further 
exploration.  The  evacuation  being  completed,  an  estimate  was 
made  that  two  pints  of  fluid  had  tscaped. 

A  digital  examination  of  the  site  of  the  tumor  was  made. 
The  rent  in  the  peritonaeum  was  two  inches  above  the  colon  at 
its  hepatic  flexure.  The  liver  was  entirely  uninvolved.  The 
finger  passed  backward  to  the  aorta  and  renal  vessels,  thence 
downward  around  the  colon  and  over  it  to  the  kidney,  whose 
entire  surface  was  palpated.  The  lower  end  was  round, 
smooth,  and  normal.  The  rest  of  its  surface  was  not  quite  as 
even  as  naturnl,  and  was  spread  out  into  four  flattened  lobula- 
tions. The  collapsed  tumor  sac  and  adjacent  colon  fell  back  so 
as  to  cover  this  area,  and  no  trace  of  other  abnormal  condition 
could  be  di.scovered.  The  posterior  rent  was  therefore  stitched 
to  the  abdominal  incision  and  the  latter  closed,  except  for 
drainage  of  the  retroperitoneal  space,  through  which  the  fluid 
had  o^caped.  My  original  intention  had  been  to  drain  poste- 
riorly if  I  found  such  a  renal  cyst,  but  the  bursting  of  the  sac 
reqjired  anterior  drainage. 

The  cyct  fluid  was  of  very  low  specific  gravity — 1'003.  It 
contained  a  truce  of  albumin  ;  no  urine  salts  ;  no  bile  salts;  no 
hydatid  elements;  some  chlorides.  During  evacuation  hydatid 
daughter  cysts  were  walclu-d  for  but  not  seen.  The  diagnosis, 
therefore,  must  remain  of  thin-walled  cyst  of  the  surface  of  the 
kidney,  growing  so  as  to  distort  the  organ  by  surface  pressure. 

After  operation,  free  drainage  of  limpid  fluid  continued  for 
thirty-six  hours,  when  it  rapidly  lessened,  and  his  convalescence 
was  uninterrupted.  His  temperature  fell  to  normal  in  four  or 
five  days.  On  the  fourth  day  he  had  considerable  albumin  ap- 
pear in  his  urine,  with  casts.  All  disappeared  during  the  four 
days  succeeiliug,  and  he  was  discharged  cured  during  the  fourth 
week. 

lie  has  since  been  carefully  examined  by  Dr.  Draper,  nearly 


six  months  after  operation,  and  he  remains  free  fiom  all  signs 
of  trouble. 

There  seems  in  the  cases  given  to  be  evidence  that  in 
both  we  had  renal  C3sts  not  of  the  usual  type  of  hydrone- 
phrosis. The  pelves  of  the  kidneys  were  not  tlie  seat  of 
distension,  and  excepting  that,  through  scratching,  a  few 
cholesterin  crystals  entered  the  urinary  channel  a  few  hours 
after  operation,  there  was  no  contamination  of  the  urine 
by  the  cyst  contents. 

The  retention  cysts  of  the  renal  cortex  resulting  from 
fibrous  change  in  granular  kidney  are  usually  multiple  and 
rarely  attain  much  size.  They  are  bilateral  also.  Congeni- 
tal cysts  are  very  rare  and  due  to  cystic  degeneration  of 
rudimentary  tubes.  The  kidney  substance  is  not  left  in  , 
bulk  as  in  the  cases  narrated,  but  attenuated  or  wanting, 
and  the  victims  of  this  deformity  are  apt  to  liave  other  de- 
formities and  die  in  infancy.  .Simple  cysts  and  paranephric 
cysts,  however,  are  of  a  class  by  themselves  that  directly 
concern  the  surgeon  by  their  rarity  and  importance. 

The  pathology  of  their  origin  is  not  easily  ascertained, 
as  they  have  usually  so  attenuated  the  capsule  of  the  gland 
and  compressed  the  neighboring  cortex  as  to  make  it  im- 
possible to  say  whether  they  sprang  from  the  meshes  of  the 
cellular  layer  beneath  the  capsule,  or  from  the  Malpighian 
corpuscles,  or  from  their  investing  cellular  layer,  or  from 
lymphatic  channels.  The  contents  of  the  cyst  give  no  clew 
to  its  origin  ;  they  are  as  various  as  in  cysts  elsewhere, 
varying  from  clear  aqueous  contents  of  verj'  low  specific 
gravity  and  containing  a  trace  of  albumin  and  salt  tiirough 
every  grade  of  colloid  and  straw-colored  serum.  Usually 
clear,  they  may  have  such  ingredients  as  cholesterin,  which 
results  from  the  degeneration  of  any  fatty  or  cellular  sub- 
stance, or,  as  seems  luost  probable,  of  blood.  They  never 
have  urinous  elements  in  solution. 

This  uncertainty  as  to  origin  entitles  such  tumors  as 
have  been  described  to  the  name  of  paranephric  cysts, 
resting  upon  the  kidney,  there  being  no  evidence  that  they 
arise  within  the  cortex.  The  recorded  cases  are  not  very 
numerous.  They  have  been  known  to  grow  to  larger  pro- 
[Kirtions  than  the  first  one  I  have  mentioned,  and  to  have 
been  mistaken  for  ovarian  tumors.  This  seems  extremely 
easy  to  do  if  one  regards  tho  shape  and  fluctuation  of  the 
tumor  and  the  appearance  of  the  patient.  If  an  early  his- 
tory of  growth  in  the  ilio-hypochondriac  region  can  be 
elicited,  or  if  the  physical  examination  reveals  a  course  of 
the  intestine  over  its  surface,  such  as  the  colon  took  in  one 
case  under  consideration,  it  would  give  a  strong  point  toward 
differential  diagnosis.  In  my  second  case  the  relation  of 
the  colon  was  also  of  interest,  it  being  pushed  down  and  in 
front  of  the  tumor.  This  is  perhaps  one  of  the  best  points 
for  diagnosis  that  the  colon  is  usually  in  front  of  a  renal 
tumor.  Yet,  as  Morris  says,  an  exceptionally  largo  renal 
tumor  will  push  tlie  colon  aside,  and,  on  tlie  other  hand,  a 
[lortion  of  intestine  will  occasionally  though  rarely  fasten 
itself  in  front  of  an  ovarian  cyst. 

As  regards  the  second  case,  which  resembled  a  dis- 
tended <;all-l)ladder,  I  may  say  on  reviewing  it  that  the 
tumor,  while  not  less  prominent  than  a  gall-bladder  cyst, 
was  perlia[)s  Ichh  pyriform,  more  movable  laterully,  and  some- 
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what  raore  easily  raised  b\'  lumbar  pressure  than  even  a 
large  gall-bladder  would  Lave  been.  Its  position  was  too 
high  for  the  usual  hj'drouephrosis. 

The  successful  treatment  of  all  serous  cysts  by  incision 
and  drainage  makes  it  probable  that  no  other  treatment 
would  have  been  more  successful  or  less  dangerous  in  these 
cases.  The  first  case  of  large  cyst  shows  that  a  lumbar  in- 
cision without  guidance  from  within  would  have  probably 
penetrated  the  peritoneal  sac  before  entering  the  cyst,  on 
account  of  the  persistent  reflection  of  the  periton.Tum  close 
to  the  kidney,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  colon  had  been 
raised  to  the  surface  of  the  cyst.  Exploratory  aspiration 
also  would  have  allowed  the  muddy  cholesterin  fluid  to 
empty  somewhat  into  the  peritoneum  if  puncture  had  been 
made  anywhere  but  close  to  the  kidney. 


A  CASE  OF  HEMIPLEGIC  EPILEPSY, 

PROBABLY    DIABETIC,    SIMULATING    CEREBRAL   ABSCESS.* 
By   ROBERT  ABBE,   M.  D. 

The  case  the  history  of  which  I  am  about  to  narrate 
presents  features  of  much  interest  to  the  physician  as  well 
as  the  surgeon,  and  bears  directly  on  diagnosis  in  cerebral 
surgical  disease. 

The  patient  was  an  active  mini  of  lorty-four  years  and  in 
exceptionally  good  Iieiiltli  until  attacked  by  the  grippe  on  last 
Christmas.  His  influenza  was  of  a  severe  type — general  pains, 
prostration,  sore  throat,  cough.  The  sore  throat  seems  to  have 
been  the  worst,  and  swallowing  was  diflicult.  Two  or  tbree 
days  later  severe  pain  began  in  tlje  left  ear,  and  suppurative 
otitis  media  was  established.  Tlie  discharge  diminished  but 
never  ceased.  He  was  unable  to  resume  work,  lost  flesh  and 
strength.  There  were  no  cerebral  symptoms,  and  he  was  able 
to  be  about.  A  few  days  after  the  onset  of  his  trouble — that 
is,  about  January  1st — lie  observed  a  marked  increase  in  tliefre- 
<iuency  and  quantity  of  urination,  but  no  examination  of  it  was 
tben  made. 

In  February  he  noticed  a  growing  difticulty  in  giving  ex- 
pression to  certain  words.  This  and  tlie  patient's  general  con- 
dition scorned  a  little  worse  on  alternate  days.  He  had  one  or 
two  headaches  weekly,  mostly  left-sided,  with  tendency  to  ver- 
tigo.    Became  rather  somnolent. 

On  March  4th  he  became  dizzy,  his  logs  gave  way,  and 
lie  fell  while  walking  in  tho  street.  A  sensation  "  like  a  shock 
of  wind,"'  as  he  expressed  it,  seemed  to  start  in  the  right  foot 
and  spread  very  rapidly  over  the  right  leg,  arm,  and  side.  The 
paresis  seemed  to  come  on  gradually,  as  he  felt  less  and  less 
able  to  walk,  and  finally  dropped,  not  unconscious  but  unable 
to  walk. 

March  9,  1890. — Admitted  to  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  under  Dr. 
George  L.  Peabody's  care.  Examination  showed  that  the  pa- 
tient had  a  mitral  murmur;  no  paralyses;  no  deviation  of 
tongne ;  no  anjesthesia.  Pupils  reacted  to  light.  Knee-jerk 
absent.  Tho  otlior  reflexes  were  jiresont,  the  plantar  rather  ex- 
aggerated. There  was  a  purulent  discharge  from  the  left  ear, 
with  perforation  of  the  drum.  His  skin  was  dry,  tongue  coated 
with  brown  fur,  but  moist.  Pulse,  80 ;  temperature,  normal. 
The  patient  was  somnolent.  About  an  hour  after  admission  he 
began  to  have  convulsive  movements  of  the  right  side,  begin- 
ning in  the  foot,  was  ^iven  a  hypnotic,  and  slept.    The  next 
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morning  he  was  able  to  walk  with  a  limp.  After  breakfast 
another  convulsion  of  the  right  leg,  lasting  half  an  honr.  There 
was  some  paresis  of  the  leg  and  hypersesthesia  of  the  right  side, 
passing  away  quickly.  Also  a  slight  transient  aphasia.  His 
chief  complaint  was  of  general  weakness  and  the  discharge  from 
the  ear. 

The  urine  was  acid.  Specific  gravity,  I •042.  Sugar,  thirty- 
two  grains  to  the  ounce.  No  albumin.  No  casts.  The  ear  was 
frequently  syringed  with  boric-acid  solution,  and  he  was  given 
bichloride  of  mercury,  gr.  ^V  t.  i.  d.,  with  diabetic  diet.  During 
the  following  week  his  urine  increased  in  quantity  from  forty 
to  eighty-six  ounces,  and  the  sugar  diminished  to  twenty-six 
grains.  There  were  several  times  each  day  attacks  of  numbness 
of  the  right  arm  and  leg,  with  considerable  loss  of  power.  The 
patient  could  stand  but  not  walk.  He  could  not  grasp  with  his 
right  band.  There  were  no  optic  symptoms.  During  the  at- 
tacks there  was  hesitation  in  speaking  and  difticulty  in  pro- 
nouncing some  words.  The  mind  was  dull,  but  there  was  no 
loss  of  memory.  The  attacks  lasted  from  a  few  seconds  to  five 
or  ten  minutes  and  went  ofl?  as  suddenly  as  they  came  on. 
There  was  a  vague  history  of  early  syphilis,  and  he  was  given 
eight  doses  daily  of  iodide  of  potassium,  forty  grains  each. 

On  March  14th  convulsive  movements  of  the  right  arm  and 
hand  were  noticed,  and  to  a  much  less  degree  of  tlie  right  leg 
and  foot.  These  lasted  only  a  few  seconds  and  were  followed 
by  a  stupid  condition.     Aphasia  followed  each  attack. 

17th. — At  least  two  attacks  daily  were  associated  with  con- 
vulsive movements  of  the  right  hand  and  arm.  Mouth  open 
widely  ;  eyes  closed.  On  coming  out  of  one  attack  be  was 
unconscious  that  it  had  happened.  Examined  by  Dr.  M.  A. 
Starr  with  J^r.  Peabody,  no  retinal  changes  were  present. 

20th. — Up  to  this  date  he  had  been  having  three  or  more 
marked  epileptic  seizures  daily,  beginning  with  numbness  of  the 
right  leg  and  arm,  and  succeded  by  severe  spasmodic  convulsions 
limited  to  these  members.  Tt  now  extended  to  the  same  side  of 
the  face.  His  temperature  also  rose  to  101°,  having  previously 
been  normal,  or  nearly  so.  Evidence  of  m.istoid  inflammation 
also  developed  rapidly,  and  in  twenty-four  hours  a  well-marked 
suppurative  mastoiditis  was  found,  and  he  was  transferred  to 
my  care  for  surgical  relief. 

His  urine  still  showed  no  albumin  or  casts,  but  sugar, 
twenty-four  grains  to  the  ounce.  During  the  succeeding 
twenty-four  hours  six  similar  epileptic  seizures  occurred,  wholly 
limited  to  the  right  side.  He  was  seen  by  Dr.  Dana,  who  noted 
al.so  some  ann?sthesia,  as  well  as  diminished  muscular  power  of 
the  right  side.  It  was  thought  possible  there  might  be  an  ex- 
tension of  suppuration  by  perforation  from  the  mastoid,  causing 
pressure  upon  the  jiortions  of  the  brain  indicated  by  the  parts 
involved  in  the  seizures — namely,  the  centers  for  the  leg,  arm 
and  face,  and  for  speech.  Preparation  was  made  to  operate 
upon  the  mastoid,  and,  if  indicated,  to  trephine  also  over  the  as- 
cending frontal  convolution. 

March  21st. — The  patient  was  etherized  and  the  mastoid  well 
excavated  of  all  supimrativo  tissue.  A  piece  of  loose  seques- 
trum was  found  within  the  bone.  The  bone  was  so  far  removed 
as  to  undermine  the  dura  constituting  the  floor  of  the  lateral 
sinus,  and  still  further  in  a  space  the  size  of  the  finger  nail  of  the 
root  of  the  petrous  portion.  Into  these  o|>enings  the  director 
was  i>asscd  between  l)one  and  dura  mater  for  an  inch  in  different 
directions,  but  no  intracranial  |ms  was  found. 
It  was  thought  best  to  defer  further  ojieration. 
After  this  the  convulsive  twilchiugs  were  slight,  but  re- 
curred every  half  hour  or  less  all  the  next  day,  lasting,  how- 
ever, only  a  minute.  His  tongue  deviated  to  the  right.  His  lips 
were  drawn  to  the  right.  Between  attacks  he  seemed  fairly  in- 
telligent, but  could  not  express  himself.     He  wpuld  sometimes 
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repeat  words  suggested  correctly  after  vain  attempts  to  make 
himself  understood. 

On  the  second  day  after  operation  the  convulsions  were  more 
violent  though  not  so  frequent,  and  his  general  sense  was  more 
blunted. 

On  the  third  day  I  felt  that  the  indications  were  more  than 
ever  for  irritation  of  the  cortex  of  the  suspected  convolution. 
The  wound  was  in  perfect  condition,  yet  the  temperature  rose  on 
this  day  to  1U2°,  pulse  varying  from  72  to  100  atdilierent  hours — 
on  the  whole,  a  disproportionately  slow  one.  The  convulsions 
were  wholly  localized  and  the  aphasia  more  complete,  suggest- 
ing a  left -side  lesion  directly  related  to  the  left-ear  condition. 

On  March  2-tth,  therefore,  I  trephined  with  a  one-inch  tre- 
phine just  in  front'  of  the  lower  end  of  the  Rolandic  fissure  as 
mapp(jd  out  for  me  hy  Dr.  Dana.  The  dura  and  brain  seemed 
normal  but  a  little  full.  Arachnoid  tiuid  normal.  A  small  punct- 
ure was  made  in  the  pia  and  a  director  gently  pressed  into  the 
presenting  convolution  for  an  inch  in  three  directions.  Neither 
suppuration  nor  tumor  was  found.  The  dura  was  therefore 
sutured  with  tine  catgut  and  the  wound  closed. 

The  operation  had  no  appreciable  effect  on  the  condition  of 
things.  The  convulsions  were  repeated  every  twenty  minutes 
as  before,  and  on  the  following  day  became  more  general,  both 
sides  of  the  body  and  face  participating.  His  aphasia  grew  more 
complete. 

On  the  third  day  the  convulsions  abated  in  frequency  :  only 
one  occurred  in  the  night  and  eight  in  the  day.  These  were 
general  though  more  marked  on  the  right.  He  seemed  to  un- 
derstand everything  that  was  said  and  done,  but  could  not  make 
himself  understood. 

On  the  fifth  day  the  convulsions  came  hourly,  were  more  se- 
vere and  more  general.  He  gave  evidence  of  exhaustion  from 
this  cause.  His  pulse  became  weaker.  Temperature  rose  to 
105'5°  just  before  death,  and  he  died,  after  a  few  hours,  of 
coma. 

The  autopsy  was  made  ten  hours  after  death  by  Dr.  Thacber, 
and  was  watched  with  great  interest  by  Dr.  Peabody,  Dr.  Starr, 
Dr.  Kinnioutt,  Dr.  Robinson,  Dr.  Bangs,  and  others,  besides  my- 
self. The  brain  and  membranes,  as  far  as  gross  examination  re- 
vealed, were  in  an  absolutely  normal  condition. 

No  trace  of  pns  was  found  anywhere,  even  in  the  temporal 
bone.  The  arteries  at  the  base  and  throughout  the  brain  were 
scrutinized  and  found  apparently  normal. 

Many  close  sections  were  made  in  the  region  about  the  Ro- 
landic fissure  as  well  as  elsewhere,  and  a  more  normal  appear- 
ing brain  it  would  lie  difiicult  to  find.  The  site  of  puncturing 
was  exactly  in  the  hand  and  face  convolutions,  and  no  harm  had 
come  from  the  use  of  the  director. 

(The  linear  scar  in  the  brain  substance  is  hero  shown.) 

Further  examination  of  the  body  showed  an  abdominal  ad- 
hesion matting  together  the  pancreas,  spleen,  and  transverse 
colon.  The  pancreas  was  atrophied  to  a  fibrous  relic  about  one 
quarter  its  normal  bulk.  No  suppurative  process  could  be  de- 
tected. It  was  impossible  to  say  whether  this  was  a  recent  or 
long-standing  lesion. 

F'urther  consideration  of  tlie  hi.story  and  revelations  of 
the  autopsy  led  to  the  conviction  that  the  train  of  remarka- 
i)ly  delusive  symptoms  resulted  from  the  poisoning  of  his 
system  throuf;li  the  iliabctic  poison.  This  suppurative  mas- 
toiditis was  undoubtedly  the  determining  cause  of  irrita- 
tion of  the  left  convolutions. 
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A  CASE   OF  REFLEX  AMBLYOPIA 

CURED   BY 
SECTION    OF   THE    SUPRA-ORBITAL    NERVE. 

By   JOHN    DUNN,    M.  D., 

RICUMOND,   VA. 

The  patient,  a  young  man,  aged  nineteen,  came  under  my 
observation  the  latter  part  of  October,  1889.  He  complained 
of  dimness  of  vision,  which,  he  said,  was  getting  gradually 
worse,  and  of  a  constant  pain  in  both  eyes. 

In  the  winter  of  1886  the  patient,  then  aged  sixteen,  was 
struck  in  the  right  eye  with  a  snow-ball.  He  did  not,  however, 
attribute  his  loss  of  sight  to  the  blow,  as  it  was  some  months 
afterward  that  the  visual  trouble  began.  The  pain  from  the 
blow  had  been  so  severe  that  for  a  time  nothing  except  mor- 
phine would  give  him  any  relief.  In  the  spring  of  1887  he 
suffered  much  from  neuralgia  in  the  neighborhood  of  both  eyes. 
In  June  his  eyesight  began  to  fail  him,  though  he  was  able  to- 
continue  his  studies  until  the  following  December.  From  this- 
time  until  October,  1889,  he  was  under  treatment  for  his  eyes, 
which  continued  to  get  steadily  worse. 

In  October,  1889,  the  following  .was  the  condition  of  the- 
eyes:  A  spasmodic  winking  of  the  lower  lid  of  O.  D.  is  very 
marked,  occurring  from  twelve  to  fifteen  times  a  minute.  This 
twitching  of  the  lid  began  soon  after  the  eye  was  struck  and 
had  never  entirely  ceased  ;  at  times  it  occurs  much  more  fre- 
quently than  at  others.  A  strong  light,  as  that  from  an  ophthal- 
moscope, increases  the  number  of  spasms  per  minute  markedly, 
while  "  a  cold  wind  will  make  that  eye  wink  every  second  in 
the  minute."  There  was  no  corresponding  movement  of  the 
left  lower  lid.  Both  eyes  show  an  irritable  condition  of  the 
conjunctiva,  which  is  in  a  state  of  active  hypera-mia.  A  bright 
light  or  an  attempt  to  use  the  accommodation  for  more  than  a 
very  short  time  causes  the  eyes  to  fill  with  tears.  Running  from 
the  outer  margins  of  both  cornete  to  the  external  canthus  of  the 
eye  were  several  small  blood-vessels,  so  enlarged  and  full  of 
blood  that  one  could  readily  be  led  to  seek  for  some  irritating 
foreign  body  in  the  outer  cimtbal  region. 

The  cornea,  aqueous,  lens,  and  vitreous  were  perfectly  clear. 
Iris  normal.     Pui>il  responded  most  <lolicately.     The  tension  of 
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both  eyes  was  ratlier  greater  than  normal,  perhaps  T  +  1.  The 
anterior  chamber  shallower  than  might  be  expected  inanormal 
eye.  The  optic  discs  and  retina^  were  perfectly  normal.  Neither 
veins  nor  arteries  were  overfilled.  Botli  eyes  were  painful  at 
all  times.  The  pain  in  the  right  eye  had  been  constantly  present 
for  two  years,  thongh  it  had  been  much  worse  at  some  times 
than  at  others.  So  painful  was  this  eye  in  damp  or  wet  weather 
that  the  patient  had  long  since  learned  to  remain  indoors  "  in 
bad  we.ither."  Cold  wind  also  caused  the  eyes  to  pain  and 
water.  The  pain  in  llie  right  eye  had  made  its  appearance  some 
months  before  that  in  the  left. 

The  patient  complained  alsoof  a  gray  cloud  before  both  eyes, 
denser  before  O.  D.  This  cloud  made  its  appearance  about  a 
year  ago  and  had  been  growing  denser  ever  since.  This  cloud, 
which  appears  to  be  "  always  floating  l)y,"  is,  like  the  paiu  and 
spasmodic  twitching  of  the  right  lower  lid,  subject  to  variations. 
At  times,  while  it  is  scarcely  distinguishable,  it  never  entirely 
disappears,  and  its  general  increase  in  density  from  month  to 
month  is  remarked  by  the  patient.  It  is  present  before  both 
eyes;  denser  before  the  right.  In  appearance  "  it  is  simply  a 
floating  gray  cloud  with  its  circumference  denser  than  its  cen- 
ter." When  it  first  made  its  appearance,  patient  thought  his 
glasses  were  soiled,  and  endeavored  by  wiping  them  to  clear 
away  the  cloud.  At  dusk  tlie  patient's  eyesight  is  very  bad,  and 
at  night  he  can  distinguish  no  one  passing  him. 

Tlie  ball  of  O.  D.  is  very  sensitive  to  pressure,  considerably 
more  pain  being  caused,  however,  when  the  ball  is  pressed  upon 
through  the  upper  than  when  through  the  lower  lid.  O.  S.  is 
also  sensitive  to  pressure,  though  less  so  than  O.  L). 

Muscular  equilibrium  undisturbed.  Examination  for  defects 
of  the  color  sense  omitted. 

v.,  O.  D.  =  j^5 ;  O.  S.  =  f  5.  Glasses  give  no  itnprovement. 
With  both  eyes  patient  can  make  out  Jaeger  1,  p.  p.  =;  12  cm. ; 
p.  r.  =  16  cm.  With  O.  D.,  Jaeger  3,  p.  p.  =  8  cm. ;  p.  r.  := 
16  cm.  With  O.  S.,  Jaeger  1,  p.  p.  =  12  cm. ;  p.  r.  =  17  cm. 
To  do  this,  however,  the  patient  requires  the  strongest  light, 
and  must  be  allowed  to  read  very  slowly.  Reading  newspaper 
type  for  more  than  a  few  minutes  at  a  time  is  impossible. 

Under  atropine,  V.  for  O.  D.  =  j^ ;  O.  S.  =  -fj^.  Retinos- 
copy  gives  11.  J  D.,  as  measure  of  both  eyes.  No  astigma- 
tism. With  +  J  D.,  v.  for  O.  D.  remains  g%^,  while  for  O.  S. 
it  becomes  ij.     No  glass  improves  beyond  this. 

Tested  with  the  perimeter,  the  field  of  vision  for  both  eyes 
is  found  contracted — that  for  O.  D.  very  much  more  than  that 
for  O.  S.     ( I'j'rfe  Chart  1.)     The  contraction  is  concentric. 


Chart  No.  1.— Fields  of  vi»ion,  October  30,  I8'<9. 


The  general  healtii  of  tlie  patient  had  always  been  good, 
though  he  suffered  much  from  "sore  throat  and  catarrh.'"  Kx- 
nmination  revealed  an  onhirped  ])haryn):eal  tonsil,  superadded 
toaclironiclaryngo  pharyngitis  resembling  much  in  appearance 
that  found  in  people  of  rheumatic  tendencies.  In  addition,  there 
was  H  moderate  hypertrophy  of  the  middle  turl)inales  ante- 
I'iorly.     No  posterior  turbinate  enlargement.     Teeth  in  excel- 


lent condition.  His  whole  family,  he  said,  had  suffered  much 
from  failure  of  their  eyesight,  and  patient  was  willing  to  attrib- 
ute liis  loss  of  sight  to  an  '•  inherited  tendency."  The  patient 
.says  he  had  syphilis  about  two  years  ago.  Unfortunately,  the 
physician  to  whom  he  had  applied  when  he  had  his  "  sores  " 
was  not  in  good  standing,  and  had  prescribed  a  course  of  patent 
medicines.  From  the  patient's  account  of  the  symptoms,  it  was 
extremely  doubtful  whether  he  had  ever  had  syphilis,  of  which 
there  was  in  October,  1889,  not  the  slightest  trace. 

The  treatment  for  the  eye  affection  had  been  very  varied. 
Enucleation  had  been  suggested  as  a  possible  resource  after  the 
involvement  of  the  second  eye. 

This  was  the  condition  of  affairs  when  the  patient  pre- 
sented himself  in  October,  1889.  iMy  diagnosis  after  a  consid- 
eration of  the  symptoms  was  glaucoma  simplex,  due  to,  per- 
haps, some  refiex  cause,  for  I  had  in  my  mind  at  the  time 
Lennox  Browne's  report  of  a  case  of  glaucoma  cured  by 
eradication  of  a  nasal  polyp.  There  were  many  symptoms  of 
glaucoma  lacking,  and  the  diagnosis  was  unsatisfactory.  To  see 
if  in  any  way  syphilis — though  no  definite  ocular  lesion  could 
he  determined,  or  even  suggested  itself — were  a  factor  in  the 
disturbances,  the  patient  was  made  to  undergo  for  three  weeks 
an  active  course  of  mercury  and  potash.  During  this  time  the 
pharyngeal  tonsil  was  removed  and  the  enlarged  middle  turbi- 
nates were  reduced.  The  eye  symptoms  in  no  way  improved. 
The  patient  then,  at  my  suggestion,  visited  another  oculist. 
"Tobacco"  was  suggested  "as  having  something  to  do  with  the 
amblyopia,"  and  a  course  of  outdoor  exercise  and  strychnine 
advised.     Though  tobacco  amblyopia  seemed  far  less  probable 


Chaut  No.  2— Fields  of  viBion.  April  12,  IBilO. 

in  view  of  the  symptoms  than  glaucoma  simplex,  in  deference 
to  the  oculist's  great  reputation  no  objection  was  opposed  to  the 
treatment.  The  patient  submitted,  with  the  result  that  on  Feb. 
ruary  7,  1890,  vision  for  O.  D.  was  j^  and  fur  O.  S.  ij.  Abso- 
lutely no  improvement,  while  the  range  of  accommodation  for 
reading  w;is  considerably  reduced.  On  April  12ih  tlie  range  of 
accommodation  was  in  O.  D.  only  2  en).,  while  for  O.  S.,  Jaeger 
1,  it  was  also  only  2  cm.  (p.  p.,  16  cm. ;  p.  r.,  16  cm.).  The 
patient  complained  greatly  of  insomnia,  which,  he  .said,  had 
troubled  him  for  sotne  months.  Examination  with  the  perime- 
ter shows  that  the  fields  of  vision  have  changed  but  little  since 
October.  (  ]'itle  Chart  2.)  The  weather  hjul  been  warm,  and 
the  twitching  of  the  right  lower  lid  had  been  consequently  le.*s 
frequent,  while,  with  strong  illumination,  O.  S.  could  read  j^. 
In  passing  my  finger  above  the  right  eye,  I  noticed  that  each 
time  it  passed  over  the  supra-orbital  nerve  there  was  a  cor- 
responding twitching  of  the  right  lower  lid.  This  fact  sug- 
pe.sted  many  possiliilitios,  and  an  immediate. section  of  the  supra- 
orbital nerve  was  advi.-^ed.  The  i)atient  agreed.  The  operation 
was  done  subcutaneonsly.  The  point  of  a  small  knife  was 
forced  to  the  bone,  external  to  the  nerve,  in  the  supra-orbital 
notch,  and  the  handle  of  the  knife  then  depressed.  I  could  feel 
that  the  nerve  was  cut  entirely  through.  The  bleeding  amount- 
ed to  nothing.     A  piece  of  adhesive  plaster  was  the  dressing. 
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Imraediately  after  the  section  of  tbe  nerve  the  patient  remarked  : 
"For  the  first  time  in  three  years  can  I  wink  my  right  eye 
without  pain."'  Pressure  on  the  nerve  no  longer  produces  spasm 
of  the  lower  lid. 

April  15th. — Wound  healed  without  trouble.  Eight  side  of 
the  forehead  painful  as  patient  attempts  to  move  skin  on  his 
forehead;  spasmodic  twitcliing  of  right  lower  lid  has  disap- 
peared. Patient  says  he  feels  as  if  left  eye  had  improved  more 
than  right. 

v.,  O.D.  =  ,'/?;  O.  S.  =  A|. 

SJfth. — April  20th  was  a  cold,  damp  day,  and  patient  suf- 
fered much  from  pain  in  O.  D. 

v.,  O.  D.  =  j>^,  with  +  ID.  =  ^Vs;  0.  S.  =  ^,  with  + 
f  D.,  two  letters  in  Jg. 

Ajjplied  constant  current,  positive  pole  to  back  of  neck, 
negative  over  course  of  supra-orbital  nerve  and  over  upper  eye- 
lid of  O.  D.  The  application  was  extremely  painful,  can.sing 
the  eye  to  become  bloodshot  and  to  water  profusely.  The  ap- 
plication lasted  three  minutes.  The  pain  caused  by  it  lasted 
thirty-six  hours,  most  of  which  time  patient  spent  in  bed. 


S9th.—y.,  O.  D. 


1 "  •  o  s 


Applied  constant  current  again.  Application  caused  little 
or  no  pain. 

May  3d.— v.,  0.  D.  =  f| ;  O.  S.,  |f . 

Field  of  vision  of  O.  D.  is  still  slightly  contracted,  although 
less  than  that  of  O.  S.  was  originally.  Field  of  O.  S.  has  be- 
come normal.  (  Vide  Chart  No.  3.)  Current  again  applied  for 
five  minutes. 

cos 

,.X1I  ao 


VI  -■>' 
Chakt  No.  3.— Fields  of  vision,  May  3,  ]890. 

Sth.-Y.,O.D.  =  \l;  O.  S.  =  {|. 

July  16lh. — No  return  of  any  symptom  of  reflex  trouble. 

Thus,  in  less  than  four  weeks  after  section  of  the  supra- 
orbital nerve  the  vision  of  O.  D.  had  increased  from  j^  to  \l, 
while  that  of  O.  S.  from  fj  to  {|.  The  pain  has  entirely  disap- 
peared from  both  eyes.  Both  fields  of  vision  are  normal.  The 
cloud  before  the  eyes  was  seen  once  or  twice  soon  after  the  op- 
eration, but  has  now  disappeared.  There  is  now  no  longer  a 
twitcliing  of  the  right  lower  lid.  The  conjunctivfe  have  lost 
their  hyperaimic  condition,  and  the  irritated  appearance  of  the 
vessels  running  from  tbe  outer  canthus  to  the  cornea  has  disap- 
peared. The  patient  has  got  his  books  out  again,  and,  on 
May  7th,  read  two  hours  without  fatigue  to  his  eyes.  The  neu- 
ralgia has  disappeared,  and  with  it  the  patient's  inability  to 
sleep.     In  .short,  the  cure  has  been  perfect. 

Remarks. — This  case  has  been  reported  thus  at  length 
because  of  its  conaplcteness;  because,  as  a  case  of  reflex 
amblyopia,  it  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  its  origin;  and,  fur- 
ther, because  it  shows  how  perfect  may  be  the  return  ad 
integrum  of  the  functions  of  an  organ  which  for  years  has 
been  disabled  through  a  reflex  agency.  Moreover,  it  adds 
one  more  to  the  many  pleas  that  a  careful  search  should 
always  be  made  for  a  reflex  cause  in  troubles  which  liavc  no 
definite  pathological  lesion.     Kefcrciice  has  been  made  to 


the  treatment  of  the  case  other  than  the  section  of  the 
supra-orbital  nerve,  because  it  is  of  interest  in  showing  the 
uselessness  of  general  remedies  in  reflex  troubles  whose 
source  is  a  definite  anatomical  lesion.  As  in  all  reflex 
troubles,  this  case  presents  many  points  of  interest.  The 
pathogeny  of  the  amblyopia?  The  case  adds  little  to  any 
of  the  hypotheses  that  have  been  formed  to  settle  this  ques- 
tion. The  direct  cause  that  kept  up  the  reflex  symptoms? 
It  seems  more  than  probable  that  the  blow  so  injured  the 
sheath  of  the  supra-orbital  nerve  that  an  adhesion  formed 
between  the  sheath  and  the  adjacent  tissues.  This  adhe- 
sion, then,  could  have  become  the  source  of  continuous 
trouble,  since  each  movement  of  the  upper  lid,  as  in  wink- 
ing, or  each  contraction  of  the  skin  over  the  forehead,  as  in 
frowning,  would  have  dragged  upon  the  nerve  by  means  of 
the  adhesion.  Or  continuous  pressure  may  have  been  ex- 
erted upon  the  nerve  through  cicatricial  contraction  left  as 
the  result  of  a  perineuritic  inflammation  set  up  by  the  blow. 
In  either  case  the  question  arises  whether  the  cure  obtained 
through  simple  section  of  the  nerve  at  the  seat  of  adhesion 
or  contraction  will  be  permanent.  The  influence  of  wind 
and  damp  weather  in  increasing  the  pain  in  the  eye  seem 
to  point  rather  to  a  subacute  inflammation  of  the  nerve  it- 
self. If  so,  then  had  the  section  of  the  nerve  or  the  appli- 
cation of  the  electric  current  the  greater  share  in  procuring 
a  cure  which  may  be  looked  upon  as  permanent?  The 
order  in  which  the  eye  symptoms  developed,  the  fact  that 
vision  did  not  begin  to  fail  for  six  months  after  the  blow 
was  given,  the  gradual  but  sure  increase  in  the  symptoms, 
the  almost  complete  abolition  of  the  range  of  accommoda- 
tion for  small  objects — these  all  furnish  food  for  reflection, 
and  seem  in  more  than  a  vague  way  to  point  us  to  nerve 
exhaustion  as  the  prime  factor  in  the  pathogeny  of  reflex 
troubles,  nerve  exhaustion  called  forth  by  continuous  ex- 
cessive energy  due  to  a  continuous  point  of  irritation  in  a 
nerve  filament  closely  allied  to  the  organ  in  which  the  reflex 
symptoms  show  themselves.  The  question,  too,  whether, 
as  a  result  of  this  blow,  there  would  have  been  in  course  of 
time  a  real  degeneration  of  tbe  organ  of  sight  comes  up. 
At  all  events,  after  three  years  and  a  half  have  elapsed,  dur- 
ing the  whole  of  which  time  the  reflex  cause  had  been  at 
work,  the  removal  of  the  cause  does  away  almost  im- 
mediately with  the  effects. 


CONGENITAL  STENOSIS  OF  THE  DUODENUM. 

H^MATEMESIS;  DEATH  ON  THE  FIFTH  DAY;  AUTOPSY.* 

By  J.   H.   EMERSON,   M.  D. 

N.  B.,  male,  the  fifth  child  of  healthy  parents,  was  born  on 
April  24th  after  a  normal  and  easy  labor  of  about  fifteen  hours. 
Weight,  eight  pounds  and  a  half;  circulation  perfect.  Ap- 
peared well  nourished  and  well  developed  in  every  respect. 
When  about  tliirty-three  hours  old  the  child  suddenly  and  with- 
out any  apparent  cause  spat  up  or  regurgitated  about  half  im 
ounce  or  more  of  rather  dark  blood,  partly  mixed  with  mucus. 
This  effort  involved  some  choking,  and  was  followed  by  some 

*  Rend  before  the  Section  in  Picdiatrics  of  the  New  York  Academy 
of  Medicine,  May  8,  Ib'JU. 
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blueness  and  coldness  of  the  extremities.  The  same  thing  was 
repeated  four  or  five  hours  later,  but  with  less  effort  and  dis- 
turbance, and  after  this  recurred  at  intervals  and  in  varying  but 
not  large  amount  for  eight  or  nine  hours  longer.  The  nurse  re- 
ported that  there  had  been  a  trace  of  a  reddish  stain  in  the  mu- 
cus from  the  mouth  since  birth.  The  bowels  had  moved  freely 
before  the  blood-spitting  began — a  dark,  tarry  stool.  The  child 
evinced  no  desire  for  food,  and  would  make  no  effort  to  take 
the  breast.  Gave  no  sign  of  suffering  except  when  raising  the 
blood  from  the  throat,  which  act  was  accompanied  by  some 
gagging,  but  hardly  a  vomiting  effort.  Some  blood  also  escaped 
through  the  nostrils.  No  cough.  No  fever.  No  disturbance  of 
respiration.  Examination  of  the  surface  of  the  body  and  of  the 
mouth  and  fauces  revealed  nothing  abnormal.  The  attempt  was 
made  to  give  one  drop  of  spirits  of  turpentine  in  water,  also 
subsequently  a  little  milk  and  water  and  some  minute  scraps  of 
ice,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  anything  was  swallowed  at  this  time, 
and  these  attempts  only  led  to  increased  regurgitation  and 
bleeding.  Another  stool  at  this  time  contained  only  meconium ; 
no  trace  of  altered  blood.  When  the  child  was  about  forty-six 
hours  old  Dr.  A.  Jacobi  saw  him  in  consultation,  and  made  a 
thorough  examination  without  being  able  to  satisfy  himself  as  to 
the  source  of  the  hsemorrhage,  although  we  concluded  that  the 
symptoms  pointed  to  its  coming  from  somewhere  low  in  the 
pharynx.  A  weak  solution  of  alum  and  potassium  chlorate  was 
prescribed,  to  be  applied  in  the  pharynx  hourly  with  a  camel's- 
hair  brush.  From  about  this  time  no  more  red  blood  was  ejected, 
although  there  was  a  slight  brownish  stain  to  the  mucus  from 
the  mouth.  During  the  succeeding  thirty-six  hours  the  child 
received  small  quantities  of  milk  and  water,  with  a  few  droj)sof 
brandy,  also  some  breast  milk  from  a  spoon,  but  would  not  nurse, 
although  he  swallowed  better.  At  the  expiration  of  this  time 
— viz.,  when  about  three  days  and  a  half  old — he  vomited  a 
large  quantity  of  dark-brown  watery  and  grumous  fluid,  which 
also  poured  through  the  nostrils,  and  a  similar  discharge  took 
place  now  and  then  in  greater  or  less  quantity,  and  not  always 
with  an  effort  of  vomiting,  until  his  death.  Some  of  this  mate- 
rial, scraped  from  the  napkin  and  examined  with  the  micro- 
scope, appe.ired  to  be  of  an  oily  character,  contained  some  colos- 
trum corpuscles,  and  also  altered  blood-corpuscles.  The  dis- 
charges from  the  bowels  had  the  samo  character  as  the  earlier 
ones,  and  contained  no  trace  of  sweet-oil,  of  which  a  teaspoon- 
fnl  was  twice  administered  by  the  mouth.  The  last  evacuation, 
only  about  three  hours  before  death,  was  stained  with  bile. 
The  child  died  when  four  days  and  ten  hours  old,  emaci.itcd, 
but  not  extremely  exsangnitiated. 

The  following  is  the  report  of  the  autopsy  by  Dr.  \V.  B. 
James : 

N.  B.,  aged  four  days,  male,  died  on  April  28th,  i>.  .m. 

Autopsy,  April  29,  1890,  1.30  p.  m. 

Body  well  nourished.     Length,  48  ctm. 

Heart:  Foi-amen  ovale  patent,  O'l  ctm. ;  otherwise  normal. 

Lungs  normal. 

Peritonscum  normal. 

Stomach  is  markedly  dilated.  From  cardiac  orifice  to'  py- 
lorus, measured  on  greater  curvature,  is  17  ctm.  Pyloric  orifice 
dilated,  2  ctm.  diameter.  Duodenum  markedly  distended,  3 
ctm.  in  diameter,  the  distention  reaching  to  a  point  immediately 
above  the  orifice  of  the  common  bile  duct,  at  this  point  the 
lumen  of  the  duodenum  terminating  abrujitly.  Fluid  can  not 
be  forced  below  this  point  from  the  stomach,  nor  can  air  be 
forced  from  the  intestine  upward  into  the  stomach. 

A  probe,  medium-sized,  can  be  passed  through  the  eonstric- 
tion,  wliioh  ajipears  to  be  not  complete. 

Stomach  contains  a  largo  amount  of  brownish-blaok,  fluid, 
somewhat  grumous  material. 


Small  intestine,  below  the  above-mentioned  constriction, 
normal. 

Large  intestines  normal. 

(Esophagus:  Immediately  above  cardiac  orifice  is  a  firm, 
dark-red,  oblong  thrombus,  2-5  ctm.  in  length,  firmly  attached 
to  posterior  wall  of  oesophagus. 

Upper  part  of  oesophagus  and  pharynx  normal.  Liver  nor- 
mal.    Kidneys  normal.     Bladder  normal. 

Microscopic  examination  of  the  above-mentioned  thrombus, 
with  a'sophagus  wall,  showed  erosion  of  the  mucous  membrane 
immediately  beneath  the  thrombus.  The  exact  nature  of  the 
process  giving  rise  to  the  bleeding  conld  not  be  made  out. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  at  the  autopsy  the  intestine 
below  the  constriction  in  the  duodenum  was  found  almost 
entirely  empty,  containing  but  a  very  little  dark  meconium 
in  the  lower  portion,  while  its  upper  part  was  stained  yel- 
low with  bile  for  a  few  inches. 

I  would  call  your  attention  to  a  few  points  of  special 
interest. 

Both  the  abnormal  conditions  here  presented  are  of  very 
rare  occurrence.  As  to  the  lesion  of  the  oesophagus,  I  have 
not  succeeded  in  finding  an  account  of  any  such  condition, 
hjemorrhage  from  that  canal  being  attributable  either  to 
traumatism,  to  heterologous  deposits,  or  to  antecedent  dis- 
ease, either  constitutional  or  local,  none  of  which  were  pres- 
ent in  this  case.  The  one  most  nearly  resembling  it  is  re- 
ported by  Henoch  [Lectures  on  Children's  Diseases,  vol.  i, 
transl.  from  4th  German  edition  by  John  Thomson,  Lon- 
don, New  Sydenham  Society,  1889,  p.  68).  He  says:  "The 
following  case  stands  alone.  A  child  of  five  days,  admitted 
October  1,  1881.  Since  the  third  day  of  life,  repeated 
vomiting  of  blood  and  black  bloody  stools.  The  child 
sickly,  shriveled,  antemie  ;  extremities  cold  ;  anal  aperture 
covered  with  bloody  fieces.  I'ulse  imperceptible  ;  tempera- 
ture, 87 '8°  F.  Takes  no  nourishment.  Death  that  even- 
ing. Post-mortem  :  General  an;emia  ;  spleen  normal.  Im- 
mediately over  the  cardia,  a  ring  of  ulceration,  an  inch 
and  five  eighths  long,  surrounding  the  whole  (esophagus. 
The  submucosa  remained  free  ;  it  was  swollen  and  infiltrated 
with  grayish-white  matter.  The  ulcer  sharply  defined  above  ; 
otherwise  everything  normal.  We  were  unable  to  throw 
any  light  u])on  the  origin  and  nature  of  this  esophageal 
ulcer.'" 

The  occlusion  of  the  duodenum  was  not  structurally  ab- 
solute, although  the  canal  was  impervious  to  both  air  and 
fluid.  Its  condition  resembled  a  gathering  together  of  all 
the  tissues  of  the  gut  at  that  point,  much  as  a  bag  is  drawn 
together  by  a  string.  In  regard  to  the  pylorus,  Ziegler  says 
{^Text-book  of  Pathological  AnaWmy  and  Pathogenesis, 
transl.  by  Donald  MacAlistcr,  New  York,  1887,  p.  617): 
"Complete  atresia  of  the  pylorus  is  very  rare,  but  steuo.sis 
or  abnormal  contraction  is  more  frequent  (R.  Maier)."  Nor 
does  the  slate  of  fhintjs  here  seem  identical  with  that  re- 
ferred to  by  Widerhofer  ((icrhardt,  Kindcrkrankhciten,  vol. 
iv,  part  2,  p.  353),  where  he  says  that  the  lumen  of  the 
stomach  or  intestine  may  be  narrowed  or  obliterated  by 
partitions,  the  origin  of  which  is  not  well  understood. 

Another  question  which  naturally  arises  is  whether 
there  was  any  causative  relation  between  the  ha'inorrhage 
and   the  coexisting  stenosis  of  the  duodenum.     In  other 
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words,  is  it  probable  that  the  effort  of  vomiting  caused  a 
lesion  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  cesophagus,  and  so 
hfemorrhage,  in  analogy  with  the  case  of  rupture  of  the 
oesophagus  of  the  Dutch  admiral,  asTeportcd  by  Boerhaave? 
The  history  of  the  case  would  negative  this  theory,  for  the 
vomiting  was  never  violent,  the  raising  of  red  blood  was  the 
earliest  symptom  noted,  and  it  took  place  before  any  kind 
of  food  or  drink  had  been  taken  into  the  stomach. 

With  reference  to  diagnosis,  it  may  be  said  that  the  non- 
appearance of  blood  in  the  evacuations  from  the  bowels, 
while  it  distinguished  this  case  from  those  of  melteua, 
might  have  given  a  hint  of  the  possible  existence  of  an  oc- 
clusion of  some  part  of  the  alimentary  canal,  especially 
when  coupled  with  the  fact  that  the  sweet-oil  swallowed 
also  failed  to  show  itself  in  the  dejecta. 


NOTE  ON  CHLOEALAMIDE. 
By  warren   B.   CHAPIN,   A.  M.,  M.  D. 

The  cases  in  which  I  have  used  chloralamide  have  been 
mostly  those  of  insomnia  of  a  very  persistent  character,  in 
some  of  which  all  other  hypnotics  had  failed.  Although  my 
experience  with  the  drug  has  been  confined  mostly  to  one 
class  of  cases — those  of  insomnia  depending  on  some  nervous 
affection — I  have  seen  enough  of  its  action  to  convince  mfe 
that  not  only  does  it  fail  to  possess  all  the  virtues  attributed 
to  it,  but,  owing  to  its  uncertain  action  and  the  many  un- 
pleasant symptoms  which  it  produces,  it  is  inferior  to  most 
of  the  other  new  hypnotics. 

It  is  maintained  that  chloralamide  has  no  effect  on  the 
respiration  or  circulation,  and  can  be  given  in  cardiac  cases 
almost  with  impunity.  In  doses  under  three  grammes  I 
believe  chloralamide  to  be  harmless:  but  when  griven  in 
larger  doses  it  will  produce  effects  on  the  circulatory  and 
respiratory  systems  that  are  ominous  of  what  may  happen 
if  it  is  not  used  with  caution.  In  one  instance,  two  hours 
after  having  administered  a  dose  of  three  grammes  to  a 
robust  patient,  I  was  sent  for  by  the  family,  as  the  patient 
was  "acting  queerly."  I  found  her  sleeping  verv  heavily, 
could  be  aroused  with  difficulty,  respirations  labored  and 
124,  and  with  a  pulse  of  105.  In  larger  doses  I  have  seen 
much  more  pronounced  effects,  and  I  would  certainly  be 
very  cautions  in  giving  this  drug  in  cardiac  cases. 

Its  action  as  a  hypnotic  is  very  uncertain,  taking  effect 
in  some  cases  in  a  very  few  minutes,  while  in  others  its 
action  is  delayed  for  several  hours,  or  else  has  no  effect  at 
all.  Sulphonal,  to  which  it  is  claimed  to  be  superior,  is  un- 
certain in  its  action,  but  can  usually  be  relied  on  in  certain 
cases,  while  chloralamide  can  not  be  depended  upon  to  act 
twice  alike  on  the  same  patient.  In  one  patient  it  produ(!ed 
no  effect  except  headache,  nausea  and  vomiting,  and  great 
restlessness  foreight  hours,  when  the  patient  fell  into  a  heavy 
sleep  which  lasted  for  twelve  hours.  (H\  the  following  day 
at  5  p.  M.  I  gave  the  patient,  under  like  conditions,  the  same 
dose  as  on  the  preceding  day;  in  half  an  hour  she  was 
asleep,  and  slept  for  only  two  hours.  Repeated  doses  had 
no  effect,  but  a  moderate  dose  of  chloral  was  successful.    In 


some  cases  it  appears  to  be  accumulative,  especially  if  given 
in  its  undissolved  form,  and  I  have  known  a  second  dose  to 
have  such  a  depressing  effect  on  the  heart  as  to  render 
stimulants  necessary.  If  four  grammes  fail  to  produce 
sleep,  it  is  useless  to  repeat  the  dose. 

Although  in  some  cases  it  causes  a  refreshing  sleep,  with 
no  unpleasant  after-effects,  yet  just  as  often  does  it  cause 
headache,  which  is  sometimes  very  distressing,  nausea,  great 
restlessness,  or  depression.  I  find  these  unpleasant  symp- 
toms almost  invariably  occur  when  its  administration  fails 
to  produce  sleep.  A  feeling  of  exhilaration  lasting  for  an 
hour  or  two  often  occurs  after  taking  this  drug.  A  patient 
told  me  it  always  made  her  feel  as  though  she  had  taken  a 
pint  of  champagne ;  afterward  she  would  become  restless, 
then  depressed,  but  it  would  never  make  her  sleep. 

In  other  hands  chloralamide  may  prove  all  that  is 
claimed  for  it,  but  after  giving  it  a  fair  trial  I  have  ceased 
to  use  it  in  ray  practice. 

114  West  One  Hindred  and  Fourth  Street. 


A  PECULIAR  GROWTH  OF  HAIR  ON  THE  FACE. 
By  RICHARD  B.  FAULKNER,  M.D., 

ALLEGHENT,   PA. 

Unable  to  find  another  instance  of  the  growth  of  hair 
from  a  cicatrix,  the  following  is  therefore  presented  as  one 

of  interest  : 

Miss  L.,  aged  twenty,  received  a  burn  on  the  left  cheek  from 
a  cooking-stove  when  a  child.  The  skin  was  blistered,  of  course, 
by  the  burning.  The  scar  which  resulted  is  oval  in  appearance, 
half  an  inch  wide  by  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  verj*  percepti- 
bly elevated,  and  of  a  dense  fibrous  consistence  throughout  the 
entire  thickness  of  the  derma. 

Burns  commonly  destroy  the  hair  follicles  ;  but  in  this  case 
a  growth  of  hair  appeared  upon  the  scar.  A  brown  pigmentary 
deposit  also  occurred.  Most  of  the  hair  was  jet  black,  and  much 
of  it  an  inch  and  more  in  length.  The  lady  is  a  brunette,  a 
school-teacher.  At  least  twelve  hundred  hairs  were  growing 
from  the  scar  when  she  applied  to  me.  She  is  not  of  a  hairy 
nature. 

I  removed  the  entire  growth  of  hair  with  the  electric  needle. 
There  is  no  sign  of  its  reappearance.  The  pigmentary  deposit 
is  becoming  fainter  ;  the  cartilage-like  hardness  is  giving  place 
to  a  softer  feeling.  Mnch  down  still  covers  the  cicatrix,  but  I 
hiive  consoled  the  lady  with  the  statement  that  when  the  hard- 
ness is  removed  and  the  pigment  entirely  gone,  the  unusual 
quantity  of  down  will  likely  cease  to  annoy  her. 

Case  second  is  that  of  a  lady  sixty-five  years  of  age,  addicted 
to  the  use  of  a  caustic  depilatory  for  twenty  years,  which  had 
so  irritated  the  skin  as  to  cause  trifacial  neuralgia.  The  skin 
had  become  so  irritable  that  the  application  of  water  was  almost 
unendurable. 

She  had  a  beard  and  mustache  of  rather  manly  proportions. 
The  hair  shafts  were  very  thick,  and  the  roots  long  and  strong. 
The  depilatory  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  wonderful  stimulant  in 
producing  the  strong,  healthy  roots.  I  immediately  stopped  the 
nse  of  the  depilatory,  and  ordered  oxide-of-zioc  ointment  every 
night  and  morning.  I  removed  from  her  face  four  i/ionmnd 
hrrira.  They  show  no  tendency  to  return.  The  neuralgia  is 
cured  by  the  measures  noted. 
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THE   TENTH   INTERNATIONAL  MEDICAL  CONGRESS. 

From  the  dispatches  thus  far  received  from  Berlin  it  is  safe 
to  infer  that  the  Congress  is  sitting  under  conditions  that  have 
never  been  surpassed  as  regards  satisfactory  work.  Tlie  attend- 
ance is  very  large,  notably  large  from  North  America,  and  the 
organization  of  the  Congress  at  large  and  of  the  several  sections 
is  such  as  to  impart  the  utmost  weight  to  the  proceedings.  The 
latter  fact  is  due  to  the  good  sense  displayed  by  the  organizing 
committee ;  the  former  has  doubtless  been  decidedly  promoted 
by  the  plan  adopted  in  most  countries  of  establishing  a  national 
committee  (Landes  GomiU).  The  United  States  and  Canada 
joined  in  the  formation  of  such  a  committee  consisting  of  Dr. 
Abraham  Jacobi  (chairman),  Dr.  William  H.  Draper,  and  Dr. 
William  T.  Lusk,  of  New  York;  Dr.  William  Pepper,  of  Phila- 
delphia; Dr.  Reginald  H.  Fitz,  of  Boston  ;  Dr.  William  Osier, 
of  Baltimore;  Dr.  Samuel  0.  Busey,  of  Washington;  Dr.  F. 
Peyre  Porcher,  of  Charleston;  Dr.  Henry  Hun,  of  Albany; 
and  Dr.  J.  Stewart,  of  Montreal.  The  United  Kingdom  had  a 
committee  consisting  of  three  sections,  sitting  respectively  in 
London,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin,  presided  over  by  Sir  James 
Paget,  Dr.  Grainger  Stewart,  and  Sir  William  Stokes.  The 
other  countries  that  adopted  this  plan,  together  with  the  chair- 
men of  tlie  committees,  as  stated  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Prager 
medieinisehe  Wochemchrift,  are:  Belgium,  Dr.  Thiry,  of  Brus- 
sels ;  Denmark,  Dr.  C.  Lange,  of  Copenhagen ;  Italy,  Dr.  Mosso, 
of  Turin;  Mexico,  Dr.  Lavista,  of  Mexico;  the  Netherlands, 
Dr.  B.  J.  Stokvis,  of  Amsterdam ;  Norway,  Dr.  S.  Laache,  of 
Christiania;  Austria  -  Hungary,  Dr.  Theodore  Meynert,  of 
Vienna;  Russia,  Dr.  W.  Paschutin,  of  St.  Petersburg;  Sweden, 
Dr.  Holmgren,  of  Upsala;  Switzerhind,  Dr.  Kocher,  of  Bern; 
and  Spain,  Dr.  Basilio  San  Martin,  of  Madrid. 

It  will  be  noted  that  Franco  does  not  tigure  in  this  list.  At 
one  time  it  looked  as  if  the  animosity  engendered  by  the 
Franco  Prussian  War  would  lead  the  French  to  hold  aloof  from 
the  Congre-^s  almost  altogether,  and  more  recently  certain  by- 
gone expressions  used  by  Virchow,  the  president  of  the  Con- 
gress, were  brought  forward  by  men  who  might  have  been  en- 
gaged in  better  business,  to  give  our  Kroiicli  brethren  the  im- 
pression that  they  would  not  be  welcome  at  Berlin  ;  hut  the 
best  of  the  French  medical  journals  have  most  comniendably 
deprecated  and  sought  to  counteract  this  mischievous  course, 
and  Virchow  has  himself  explained  that  one  of  the  passages 
quoted  from  his  writings  ought  not  to  be  irritating  when  taken 
with  tlie  context.  This  beiirg  the  case,  there  seems  reason  to 
expect  that  the  final  reports  will  show  thai  many  of  the  physi- 
cians of  Franco  have  entered  frankly  into  the  work  of  the  Con. 
gress. 


In  addition  to  the  good  accomplished  by  the  national  com- 
mittees mentioned,  we  must  allude  to  the  aid  that  has  undoubt- 
edly been  rendered  to  visitors  unaccustomed  to  German  ways 
by  a  committee  of  foreign  physicians  sojourning  in  Germany 
for  purposes  of  study.  Moreover,  the  comfort  of  lady  visitors 
has  doubtless  been  highly  promoted  by  a  committee  consisting 
of  Berlin  physicians'  wives.  The  number  of  sections  has  been 
increased  from  eighteen  to  twenty  by  the  establishment  of  a 
Section  in  Orthopa;dic  Surgery  and  a  Section  in  Railway  Hy- 
giene. All  things  considered,  the  Berlin  Congress  seems  likely 
to  go  on  record  as  in  no  wise  behind  previous  meetings,  whether 
for  the  value  of  the  work  done  or  for  the  good  feeling  mani- 
fested by  those  engaged  in  it. 


THE  ETIOLOGICAL  CLASSIFICATION  OF  MENTAL  DISEASES. 

In  the  July  number  of  the  American  Journal  of  Insanity 
there  is  an  interesting  article,  entitled  Is  Puerperal  Insanity  a 
Distinct  Clinical  Form  ?  by  Dr.  W.  L.  Worcester,  of  the  State 
Lunatic  Asylum  at  Little  Rock,  Arkansas.  The  question  under 
discussion  by  the  author  is  as  to  whether  or  not  puerperal  in- 
sanity presents  a  clinical  picture  by  which,  without  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  history  of  the  case,  it  can  be  distinguished  from  in- 
sanity unconnected  with  childbearing.  He  gives  the  histories 
of  eight  cases  presenting  a  great  variety  of  symptoms,  such  as 
excitement  and  depression,  delusions,  illusions,  and  hallucina- 
tions, suicidal  and  violent  impulses,  mental  confusion,  and  cata- 
lepsy ;  but  it  is  not  clear  to  him  that  there  was  any  one  symp- 
tom common  to  all  the  cases,  although  mental  confusion  in 
greater  or  lesser  degree  was  present  in  most  of  them  and  per- 
haps in  all  those  reported,  for  he  calls  to  mind  an  instance  that 
occurred  under  his  observation  in  the  Michigan  Asylum  in 
which  the  patient  seemed  very  clear-headed,  and  "  certainly 
manifested  great  ingenuity  and  judgment  of  a  certain  sort  in 
mischief.'" 

Assuming  a  maniacal  onset  and  mental  confusion  as  invaria- 
ble characteristics  of  [juerperal  insanity,  instead  of  being  mere- 
ly its  most  usual  manitcstations,  would  that.  Dr.  Worcester 
asks,  be  sufficient  to  warrant  its  separation  as  a  distinct  dis- 
ease? His  own  observations  would  lead  him  to'answer  this 
question  in  the  negative,  for  the  reason  that  similar  oases  are 
not  at  all  uncommon  in  men  and  in  non-puerperal  women.  He 
has  treated  a  number  of  patients,  both  male  and  female,  whose 
symptoms,  so  far  as  he  has  been  able  to  judge,  resembled  those 
of  the  cases  of  puerperal  insanity  recordcil  in  his  article  quite 
as  niiu'h  as  thoy  resembled  those  of  the  others;  and  their  cases, 
he  thinks,  apart  from  letiological  considerations,  were  as  much 
entitled  to  be  classed  with  the  puerperal  cases  as  the  latter 
were  to  be  classed  together.  Finally  he  has  not  been  able  to 
discover  anything  in  the  symptoms,  whether  considered  sepa- 
rately or  collectively,  that  would  enable  him  to  say  with  conti- 
dence,  in  the  absence  of  a  history  of  the  case  or  of  physical  evi- 
dences of  recent  confinement,  that  the  case  of  a  given  patient 
was  one  of  puerperal  iusauity. 

By  implication  Dr.  Worcester's  article  tells  against  the  util- 
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ity  of  the  ietiological  classification  of  mental  diseases  in  general, 
especially  those  imputed  to  inasturhation  and  to  the  menopause. 
Not  a  few,  lie  remarks,  are  skeptical  as  to  the  value  of  any  sys- 
tem of  classification,  but  unsystematized  knowledge,  he  goes  on 
*to  say,  is  a  constant  irritation  to  the  scientific  mind  and  a  hin- 
drance to  progress,  and  probably  the  worst  cl.issitication  that 
was  ever  devised  is  better  than  none  at  all. 


MINOR  PAEAGRAPJIS. 

THE  ELECTRICAL  EXECUTION. 

On  Wednesday,  the  Gth  inst.,  the  first  judicial  execution  by 
electricity  took  place  in  Auburn  Prison.  The  procedure  re- 
sulted in  the  death  of  the  criminal,  but  that,  so  far  as  we  are 
aware,  is  the  result  of  the  method  heretofore  in  use,  and,  judg- 
ing from  the  press  accounts,  we  see  no  reason  why  the  new  plan 
should  be  preferred  to  the  time-honored  hanging.  The  current 
is  said  to  liave  been  applied  two  or  three  times,  but  probably 
the  repetition  was  unnecessary.  Undoubtedly,  as  is  alleged, 
the  man's  consciousness  was  abolished  instantly,  and  the  subse- 
quent twitchings  and  respiratory  eft'orts  were  in  no  wise  mani- 
fe-tations  of  suffering :  but  the  same  may  be  said  of  a  well-con- 
ducted execution  by  hanging.  As  for  the  element  of  sensa- 
tionalism, it  certainly  was  not  avoided  in  this  case.  That  the 
method  of  execution  was  a  merciful  one  is  liardly  credible,  for 
it  is  not  the  death  itself,  but  the  elaborate  preparation  for  it 
that  must  be  agonizing.  Public  opinion,  we  think,  will  liardly 
permit  another  criminal  to  be  executed  in  this  manner. 


FOLLICULAR   DERMATITIS   IN   COTTOX-SPINNERS. 

Dr.  II.  Leloir,  of  Lille,  has  observed  a  form  of  follicular  and 
circumfollicular  inflammation  to  be  very  frequent  in  male 
coftor)-spinners,  and  has  contributed  an  account  of  liis  observa- 
tions to  the  Annales  de  dermatologie  et  de  ayphiligrapliie.  It 
appears  from  an  abstract  of  the  article  given  in  the  Deutsche 
yjedizinal-Zeitiing  that  the  affection  is  confined  chiefly  to  the 
front  of  the  thigh,  and  is  attributed  to  the  action  of  the  highly 
irritating  mineral  oils  used  in  freeing  the  cotton  fiber  from 
grease.  The  workmen  wipe  their  greasy  hands  on  their  trou- 
sers, which  soon  become  saturated  with  the  oil.  The  trouble 
may  be  prevented  by  using  special  trousers  while  at  work  and 
having  them  Ihorouglily  cleansed  at  frequent  intervals. 


MINERS'   NYSTAGMUS  AND   THE    SAFETY-LAMP. 

Attention  having  lately  been  called  in  the  Engineer  to  a 
belief  prevalent  among  miners  to  the  efiect  that  the  safety-lamp 
is  injurious  to  the  eyes,  the  Brithh  Medical  Journal  remarks 
that  ny.stagmu3  is  the  only  affection  of  the  eyes  to  which  miners 
are  specially  liable,  and  shows  that  miners'  nystagmus  is  not 
caused  by  the  safety-lamp,  but  by  the  oblique  upward  direction 
in  which  the  miner  is  obliged  to  hold  his  eyes  as  he  lies  on  his 
side  in  the  operation  known  as  "  holing,"  i.  e.,  undermining  a 
block  of  coal.  Nystagmus  occurs  only  in  mines  where  "hol- 
ing" is  practiced,  and  there  it  is  ob.served  whether  the  safety- 
lamp  is  used  or  not. 
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THE   TERM    "HEART-FAILURE." 

In  the  Medical  News  Dr.  Frank  W.  Thomas,  of  Germantown, 
Pa.,  relates  a  case  of  death  intra  partum  after  a  rather  copious 
uterine  haamorrhage,  which,  however,  can  not  have  been  the 
cause  of  death,  for  reasons  given.  Only  trifling  lesions  were 
found  post  mortem,  and  the  author  infers  that  death  was  owing 
simply  to  failure  of  the  heart's  action.  In  spite,  therefore,  of 
the  fact  that,  of  late,  "  registry  bureaus,  coroners'  clerks,  and 
closet  pathologists"  have  refused  to  accept  "heart-failure"  as 
a  cause  of  death,  he  argues  in  favor  of  the  term  as  expressive  of 
what  really  takes  place  in  certain  cases. 


EARLY   MATERNITY. 

Dr.  Barton  Cooke  Hirst,  professor  of  obstetrics  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  contributes  a  short  article  to  the  Au- 
gust number  of  the  University  Medical  Magazine  which  goes 
far  to  show  that,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  mother's  health, 
precocious  materuity  does  not  involve  the  evils  that  are  usually 
ascribed  to  it.  He  gives  brief  notes  of  the  cases  of  twenty  girls 
who  were  delivered  at  ages  varying  from  fourteen  to  sixteen 
years  in  the  Maternity  Hospital,  four  of  them  under  his  own 
observation.  In  each  of  the  four  cases  under  his  own  care  the 
labor  was  easy  and  uncomplicated,  the  infant  was  well  devel- 
oped, and  the  mother's  supply  of  milk  was  ample;  and  he  in- 
fers from  the  absence  of  any  record  to  the  contrary  that  the 
sixteen  others  were  normal  also. 


BROMOFORM    IN   WHOOPING-COUGH. 

The  Lancet  cites  the  experience  of  Dr.  Hugo  Lowenthal,  of 
Berlin,  in  the  treatment  of  whooping-cough  with  bromoform  in 
doses  of  from  two  to  five  drops  three  or  four  times  a  day.  The 
dose  is  simply  drop|>ed  into  a  teaspoonful  of  water,  in  which  it 
floats  in  the  form  of  a  bead.  Ocnorally  an  amelioration  of  all 
the  symptoms  was  produced  pronqitly.  In  a  very  few  cases 
sleepiness  and  lassitude  were  produced,  and  in  one  instance  a 
semi-comatose  state  was  the  result,  but  this  yielded  readily  to 
subcutaneous  injections  of  ether,  and,  after  the  resolution  of 
an  intercurrent  pneumonia,  the  use  of  bromoform  was  re- 
sumed. 

A  FRENCH  STUDENT  ON  GERMAN  STUDENTS. 

A  French  student's  impressions  of  German  university  life 
are  given  in  brief  in  the  Lyon  medical.  One  reaches  Gernuiiiy, 
he  says,  with  the  idea  that  the  studies  there  are  very  hard,  and 
that  the  German  students  do  more  work  than  the  French  stu- 
dents; but  one  presently  dismisses  this  idea,  and  gets  the  notion 
that  the  German  students  hardly  work  at  all.  On  further  ac- 
quaintance with  them,  however,  it  appears  that  in  a  German 
university,  as  in  any  other,  there  arc  those  who  work  little  and 
those  who  work  much,  the  former  masking  the  latter  because 
more  is  seen  of  them. 


APHS.— ITEMS. 
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According  to  an  abstract  of  a  recent  discussion  of  the  dan- 
gers of  chloroform  antesthetization,  before  the  French  Academy 
of  Medicine,  pablished  in  the  Province  medicale,  M.  A.  Gaerin 
imputed  the  syncope  that  sometimes  proves  fatal  early  in  the 
administration  of  the  anesthetic  to  the  irritant  action  of  its 
vapor  on  the  pituitary  nerves.  To  prevent  it,  he  recommended 
forcible  closure  of  the  nostrils  so  that  the  patient  would  breathe 
through  the  mouth  only. 


ITEMS,   ETC. 

Infections  Diseases  in  New  York. — We  are  indebted  to  the  Sanitary 
Bureau  of  the  Health  Depaitnient  for  the  foUowiiif.'  statement  of  cases 
and  death?  reported  during  the  two  weeks  ending  August  5,  1890 : 


DISEASES. 


Typhoid  fever 

Scarlet  fever 

Cerebro-spinal  meningitis 

Measles 

Diphtheria 

Varicella 

Leprosy 


Week  ending  July  89. 

Cases. 

Deaths. 

34 

8 

28 

6 

5 

4 

156 

8 

75 

31 

3 

0 

1 

0 

Week  ending  Aug.  5. 


Cases. 


35 

49 

6 

171 

69 

0 

0 


Deaths. 


5 
13 


The  Medical  Society  of  Virginia  will  hold  its  twenty-first  annual 
meeting  at  Kockbridge  Alum  Springs,  beginning  on  September  2d.  An 
address  to  the  public  and  the  profession  will  be  given  by  Dr.  John  S. 
Apperson,  of  Marion.  On  the  morning  of  the  second  day  the  president, 
Dr.  Oscar  Wiley,  will  deliver  his  annual  address. 

Immediately  after  the  president's  address  and  after  its  recommenda- 
tions have  been  disposed  of,  the  subject  for  general  discussion — The 
Treatment  of  Summer  Diarrhoea  of  Children — will  be  called.  The  dis- 
cussion will  be  opened  by  a  paper  by  the  appointed  leader.  Dr.  C.  T. 
Lewis,  of  Clifton  Forge.  Dr.  John  N.  Upshur,  of  Richmond,  will  fol- 
low with  a  paper  having  the  same  title. 

Reports  on  advances  in  the  eight  departments  of  the  medical  sci- 
ences will  be  called  for  in  the  following  order,  and  continued  as  the 
order  of  business  through  Thursday  until  completed :  Anatomy  and 
physiology,  by  Dr.  H.  H.  Levy,  of  Richmond.  Chemistry,  pharmaov, 
materia  me<lica.  and  therapeutics,  by  Dr.  Henry  \.  (Iray,  of  Roanoke. 
Obstetrics  and  diseases  of  women  and  children,  by  lionorary  fellow  Pr. 
J.  Edgar  Chancellor,  of  the  University  of  Virginia.  In  this  section  the 
following  paper  will  be  read;  What  class  of  cases  of  pelvic  disease 
require  operation  ?  by  Dr.  \.  S.  Stone,  of  Lincoln.  Practice  of  medicine, 
by  Dr.  W.  H.  Bramblett,  of  Pulaski  City.  In  this  section  tlie  follow, 
ing  paper  will  be  read:  Suppurative  diseases  of  the  kidneys — their 
diagnosis  and  treatment,  by  Dr.  Edward  MctJuire,  of  Richmond.  Sur- 
gery, by  Dr.  William  L.  Robinson,  of  Danville,  who  will  limit  his  re- 
port to  diseases  and  injuries  of  the  intestines — their  surgical  treatment, 
with  pathological  specimens  from  experimental  work.  In  this  section 
the  following  papers  will  be  read:  Permanent  drainage  of  the  liladder 
by  means  of  a  special  cannula  introduced  above  the  pnbes,  by  Dr.  (J.  B. 
Johnston,  of  Richmond  ;  the  present  position  of  abdominal  surgery  in 
America,  by  Dr.  Joseph  Price,  of  Philadelphia  ;  the  value  of  early  ex- 
ploratory incision  as  an  aid  in  the  diagnosis  of  surgical  diseases  of  tlie 
abdonnnal  cavity,  by  Dr.  Edward  Rieketts,  of  Cincinnati ;  subject  not 
definitely  stated,  by  honorary  fellow  Dr.   Hunter  McGuire,  of  Rich- 


nond  ;  hip-joint  disease,  with  description  of  an  original  splint  therefor, 
jy  invited  guest,  and  delegate  from  the  New  York  State  Medical  So- 
ciety, Dr.  A.  M.  Phelps,  of  New  York;  treatment  of  appendicitis,  by 
Dr.  Joseph  Hoffman,  of  Philadelphia.  Ophthalmology,  otology,  and 
laryngology,  by  Dr.  Robert  L.  Randolph,  of  Baltimore.  In  this  section 
the  following  papers  will  be  read :  Importauce  of  nasal  surgery  and  • 
nasal  therapeutics  in  the  treatment  of  aural  catarrh,  by  Dr.  Joseph  A. 
White,  of  Richmond  ;  a  plea  for  early  operation  in  cataract  and  strabis- 
mus in  children,  by  Dr.  Charles  M.  Sliields.  of  Richmond ;  boils  in  the 
ear,  by  Dr.  John  Herbert  Claiborne,  Jr.,  of  New  York  ;  the  modern 
treatment  of  strabismus,  by  Dr.  Alexander  Duane,  of  Norfolk ;  title 
not  definitely  decided,  by  Dr.  Laurence  Turnbull,  of  Philadelphia  ;  rela- 
tions of  refractive  errors  and  muscular  defects  in  asthenopia,  ocular 
headache,  etc.,  by  Dr.  Joseph  A.  White,  of  Richmond.  Neurology  and 
psychology.  Dr.  M.  D.  Hoge,  Jr ,  of  Richmond.  Hygiene  and  public 
health,  by  Dr.  I.  R.  Godwin,  of  i'incastle. 

The  American  Dermatological  Association  will  bold  its  fourteenth 
annual  meeting  at  Richfield  Springs,  N.  Y.,  on  the  2d,  3d,  and  4th  of 
September,  under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Prince  A.  Morrow,  of  New 
York.  The  programme  includes  an  address  by  the  president ;  Observa- 
tions on  Prurigo,  Clinical  and  Pathological,  by  Dr.  R.  W.  Taylor :  Pru- 
rigo in  the  Negro,  by  Dr.  R.  B.  Morrison  ;  A  Clinical  Study  of  Pruritus 
Hiemalis,  by  Dr.  W.  T.  Corlett ;  A  Study  on  Pruritus,  by  Dr.  E.  B. 
Bronson  ;  Note  relative  to  a  Case  probably  of  Cancer  en  euirasse,  by  Dr. 
J.  N.  Hyde ;  A  Case  of  Atrophia  Maculosa  et  Striata  following  Typhoid 
Fever,  by  Dr.  F.  J.  Shepherd  ;  Electrolysis  in  the  Treatment  of  Lupus 
Vulgaris,  by  Dr.  G.  T.  Jackson ;  Immigrant  Dermatoses,  by  Dr.  J.  C. 
White ;  Notes  on  some  Rare  Cases,  by  Dr.  G.  H.  Fox  ;  Cases  of  Cuta- 
neous Tuberculosis,  with  Histological  Studies,  by  Dr.  J.  T.  Bowen; 
Cases  from  the  Hopkins  Hospital  Clinics,  by  Dr.  R.  B.  Morrison ;  Plica, 
by  Dr.  H.  W.  Stelwagon ;  The  Treatment  of  Erysipelas,  by  Dr.  C.  W. 
Allen;  Remarks  on  the  Treatment  of  Dermatitis  Herpetiformis,  by  Dr. 
L.  A.  Duhring;  The  Treatment  of  Ringworm  and  Favus  of  the  Scalp, 
by  Dr.  H.  W.  Stelwagon;  Notes  on  Pilocarpine  in  Dermatology,  by  Dr. 
H.  G.  Klotz  :  and  A  Report  on  Aristol,  by  Dr.  0.  W.  Allen. 

An  Honorary  Degree, — The  Journal  of  the  American  MeJkat  As- 
sociaiion  announces  that  Fort  Wayne  College  has  conferred  the  hon- 
orary degree  of  LL,  D.  on  Dr.  W.  W.  Dawson,  of  Cincinnati. 

The  late  Dr.  William  Brodie,  one  of  the  best-known  physicians  of 
Detroit,  died  on  the  30th  of  July,  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven.  The  de- 
ceased was  a  native  of  England,  and  a  graduate  of  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians and  Surgeons,  New  York,  of  the  class  of  1850. 

The  Death  of  Professor  Arnold. — The  Prater  meJirinhehf  M'oeheii- 
scliri/l  announces  that  Dr.  Fiiedrich  .Vrnold,  emeritus  professor  of  anat- 
omy in  the  University  of  Heidelberg,  died  recently  in  the  eighty-eighth 

year  of  bis  age. 

The  Death  of  an  Aged  Physician. — Dr.  Isidore  Labatut,  who  died 
recently  in  New  Orleans,  is  said  to  have  been  the  oldest  physician  in 
the  United  States.     He  was  born  in  .\pril.  1  "93. 

The  Antiseptic  Treatment  of  Typhoid  Fever. — "  According  to  Dr. 
Petresco,  who  has  been  employing  bisulphide  of  carbiin  in  the  treat- 
ment of  typhoid  fever,  the  difference  in  the  mortality  of  cases  treated 
in  this  way  from  that  of  cases  treated  according  to  more  usually  recog- 
nized systems  is  very  considerable.  The  mixture  prescribed  was  of  the 
strength  of  two  per  cent.,  the  vehicle  l)eing  ndnt  water.  Of  this  mixt- 
ure from  three  to  four  ounces  were  ordered  daily.  The  mortality  of 
typhoid  in  Bucharest  is  generally  from  twenty-five  to  tbirtyeight  per 
cent.,  but  under  the  bisulphide-of-carbon  treatment  Dr.  Petresco  lost 
only  ten  per  cent,  of  his  cases.  Even  more  remarkable  were  his  re- 
sults with  flnaphthol,  of  which   from   forty-five  to  sixty  grains  were 
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Army  Intelligence. — Official  List  of  Changes  in   the  Stations  nnd 
Duties  oj    Offietrs  servinff  in  the  Medical  Department,    United  States 
Army,  from  Jiili/  27  to  Atigust  2,  1890  : 
Price,  Cctrtis  E.,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon,  is,  with  the  approval 

of  the  Acting  Secretary  of  War,  granted  leave  of  absence  for  ten 

days.     Par.   S,  S.  O.   176,  A.  G.  ().,  Washington,  D.  C,  .Inly  :;'.<. 

1890. 

Naval  Intelligence. —  Official  List  of  Changes  in  the  Medical  Corps 
of  the  United  Slates  Navy  for  the  week  ending  August  3,  1S90 : 
Blackwood,  X.  J.,  Assistant  Surgeon.     Ordered  to  duty  in  the  Bureau 

of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 
Wales,  P.  S.,  Medical  Director.     Ordered  to  duty  in  charge  of  the  Mu- 
seum of  Hygiene. 

Marine-Hospital  Service. — Official  List  of  Changes  of  Stations  and 
Duties  of  Medical  Officers  of  the  United  States  Marine-Hospital  tSereice 
for  the  three  weeJcs  endiitg  July  26,  1890 : 
Bailhache,  p.  H.,  Surgeon.     Granted  leave  of  absence  for  seven  days. 

July  26,  1890. 
Button,  W.  H.  H.,  Surgeon.     To  proceed  to  Chicago,  111.,  on  special 

duty.     July  24,  1890. 
Godfrey,  John,  Surgeon.     Granted  leave  of  absence  for  thirty  days. 

July  21,  1890. 
Peckham,  C.  T.,  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon.    When  relieved  at  Memphis, 

Tenn.,  to  proceed  to  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  assume  command  of  the 

Service.     July  9,  1890. 
Devas,  S.  C,  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon.     Granted  leave  of  absence  for 

twenty-five  days.     July  15,  1890. 
Kalloch,  p.  C,  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon.     Orders  of  July  5th,  to  St. 

Louis.  Mo.,  revolved.     July  8,  1890. 
Williams,  L.  L.,  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon.      Relieved  from  duty  at 

Baltimore,  Md.,  and  to  assume  command  of  the  Service  at  Memphis, 

Tenn.     July  8,  1890. 
Peury,  T.  B.,  Assistant  Surgeon.     To  proceed  to   Baltimore,  Md.,  for 

temporary  duty.     July  17,  1890. 
Sto.ver,  J.  B.,  Assistant  Surgeon.     Granted  leave  of  absence  for  thirty 

days.     July  21,  1890. 
HrasEV,  S.  H.,  Assistant  Surgeon.     To  proceed  to  Pittsburgh,  Pa  ,  foi- 

temporary  duty.     July  18,  1890. 
YoiSG,  G.  B.,  Assistant  .Surgeon.    Granted  leave  of  absence  for  fifteen 

days  on  account  of  sickness.     July  12,  1890. 
8timp.sox,  W.  G.,  Assistant  Surgeon.     To  proceed  to  Buffalo,  X.  Y.,  for 

temporary  duty.     July  12,  1890. 
HoriiHTOX,  E.  R.,  Assistant  Surgeon.     To  report  to  the  medical  officer 

In  command,  New  York  Marine  Hospital,  for  temporary  duty.     July 

14,  1890. 

Promotion. 

Maqrcjoer,  G.  M.,  Passed   Assistant   Surgeon,  to   rank  as  such   from 
July  12,  1890. 

Appoint/nenis. 

HoooHTON,  E.  R.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  to   rank   as  such   from  July  12, 

1890. 
Be.sedict,  a.   L.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  to  rank  as  such   from   July  24, 

1890. 


!^tttrrs  to  l^e  €bitor. 
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IliLLAuy  Place,  Leeds,  Enola.nd,  ./u/y  i.'',  /v.'«' 
To  the  Editor  of  the  New  York  Medical  Journal : 

.Sin:    In  your  issue  of   June  2!8t  I  notice  a  letter  by   l>r. 
Frank  S.  Low,  in  wliicli   lie  advocates  tlio  treutiueiit  or.siinple 


fracture  of  tlie  patella  by  wiring  by  means  of  pins  placed  above 
the  upper  fragment  and  below  the  lower,  both  being  outside  the 
joint. 

I  have  already  not  only  advocated  but  practiced  this  method 
of  treatment  on  several  occasions,  and  had  the  honor  of 
showing  one  of  my  oases  before  the  London  Clinical  Society 
in  1889. 

A  full  account  of  the  method  of  procedure  will  be  found 
in  the  Clinical  Society's  Transactions. 

A.  W.  Mato  Robson. 


IProffcbings  of  .Soncties. 


NEW  YORK  ACADEMY  OF  MEDICINE. 

SECTION   IN    OBSTETRICS    AND   GYN.i:00L00T. 

Meeting  of  May  22,  1890. 
Dr.  R.  A.  Murray  in  the  Chair. 

Artificial  Prolapse  of  the  Uterus ;  its  Risks.— Dr.  II.  c. 
CoE  read  a  paper  with  this  title.  lie  tliought  that  artificial 
prolapse  of  tlie  uterus  was  only  brought  about  either  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  thorough  examination  or  of  facilitating 
operative  procedures  on  this  organ.  Judging  from  the  amount 
of  literature  on  this  subject  in  the  foreign  journals  and  publica- 
tions, it  would  seem  tliat  this  practice  was  indulged  in  to  a 
much  greater  extent  there  than  in  this  country,  where  it  had 
now  become  almost  obsolete.  That  it  had  been  productive  of 
considerable  harm  there  could  be  no  question.  Dragging  these 
parts  out  of  all  anatomical  relations,  even  if  there  was  no  dis- 
ease present,  had  of  itself  been  the  cause  of  much  trouble. 
Where  there  was  disease  around  the  uterus  the  procedure  was 
decidedly  unsafe.  While  this  method  had  been  used  as  a  rou- 
tine in  the  aid  to  diagnosis  and  to  render  more  easy  operations 
upon  the  cervix,  the  speaker  thouglit  that  it  showed  a  lack  of 
skill  on  the  part  of  the  diagnostician  and  operator  to  have  to 
resort  to  such  practice,  and  that  cures  were  really  very  rare 
where  such  a  method  was  necessary.  The  dangers  to  be  appre- 
hended from  the  procedure  were  numerous.  The  tissues  were 
apt  to  be  overstretched  even  if  in  a  normal  condition.  Again, 
there  was  danger  of  straining  the  alreixdy  relaxed  tissues. 
Rupture  of  the  tubes  and  ovaries  was  an  accident  to  be  looked 
for,  and  also  the  setting  up  of  i)eri-oophoritis  by  dragging  on  the 
broad  ligumeuts.  Any  of  these  cotuplications  were  liable  to 
come  on  after  artificial  |)rolapso.  The  writer  did  not  operate 
upon  an  immovable  uterus  witli  it  in  the  normal  position,  and 
would  under  no  consideration  drag  it  down  at  sucli  a  time.  The 
writer  had  seen  several  cases  whore,  with  tlie  patients  under 
anajsthesia,  the  uterus  was  found  to  bo  freely  movable,  and  yet 
.accidents  bad  resulted  after  this  practice.  The  skilled  operator 
ought  not  to  find  it  necessary  to  pull  down  the  uterus,  but  mere- 
ly to  steady  it  in  the  normal  position  for  any  of  his  manipula- 
tions. 

Dr.  II.  T.  Hanks  agreed  with  the  writer  of  the  paper  as  to 
the  question  of  danger  of  such  (irocedures,  but  said  that  when 
it  was  necessary  he  resorted  to  the  method.  lie  had  been  mucli 
impressed  with  the  dangers  that  patients  wore  exposed  to  in  the 
routine  of  clinic  examinations,  as  tliey  were  frequently  found  to 
be  much  worse  on  the  days  following  such  visits. 

Dr.  II.  J.  BoLDT  had  formerly  resorted  to  artificial  jirolapse 
in  every  case  that  came  to  his  clinic.  Ho  was  (piite  sure  that 
he  had  had  frequent  trouble  following  such  examinations,  and. 
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89  be  had  gained  aotbinji  in  diafrnosis  by  this  means,  be  bad  now- 
discarded  the  practice.  It  was  liis custom,  when  makiufr  a  tbor- 
ough  esamiuation,  to  phice  the  patient  under  an  anajsthetio  and 
to  examine  the  parts  with  them  as  nearly  in  the  normal  jiosition 
as  possible,  using  the  utmost  antiseptic  precautions. 

Dr.  A.  P.  Dudley  had  laid  down  two  cardinal  rules  from 
w^hich  he  never  deviated.  Those  were,  first,  that  he  always 
used  every  care  in  his  antisepsis,  and,  secondly,  that  he  never 
made  traction  on  the  uterus  when  there  was  any  existing  ten- 
derness. He  thought  that  in  the  e.sainination  of  tlesliy  women 
the  bimanual  method  did  not  give  good  results,  but  that  in  these 
cases  a  finger  in  the  rectum  and  another  in  the  vagina  was  more 
satisfactory.  He  was  alsn  qnite  sure  that  many  cases  of  acute 
trouble  had  followed  artificial  prolapse. 

Dr.  McLe.\x  heartily  indorsed  the  sentiments  expressed  by 
the  writer  of  the  paper  and  the  gentlemen  who  had  preceded 
him.  He  did  not  think  that  as  a  routine  this  method  was  much 
followed  in  this  country  simply  as  an  aid  to  diagnosis,  but  that 
it  was  confined  to  the  operation  of  trachelorrhaphy. 

Dr.  G.  M.  Edebohls  said  that  he  bad  had  no  experience  with 
this  method,  but  did  not  think  it  impossible  that  the  evil  results 
might  be  due  to  some  other  cause  than  traction  on  the  uterus 
alone,  as  the  introduction  of  a  sound  was  done  at  every  exami- 
nation. He  thought  that  all  operators  had  been  guilty  of  more 
or  less  traction  on  the  uterus  at  sometime  or  other,  and  that  he 
had  seen  deaths  following  such  trivial  causes.  He  was  not  sure 
whether  they  had  not  been  due  to  sepsis  rather  than  to  trauma- 
tism. 

The  Chairman  had  seen  a  number  of  bad  results  following 
artificial  prolapse,  but  thought  that  some  of  the  troubles  might 
be  due  to  the  introduction  of  the  sound.  It  was  not  uncommon 
after  trachelorrhaphy  to  find  the  anatomical  results  perfect  but 
the  pelvic  trouble  much  worse. 

The  Immediate  Repair  of  Injtiries  to  the  Pelvic  Floor. 
— This  was  the  sulject  of  a  paiJcr  by  Dr.  I.  H.  Haxcf..  He 
thought  that  in  the  present  aseptic  practice  of  midwifery  the 
operation  had  the  best  chances  of  success,  and  that  only  under 
the  most  exceptional  circumstances  should  it  be  put  oif.  He 
confined  bis  immediate  oper.ation  to  those  cases  in  which  the 
laceration  had  not  extended  through  into  the  rectum.  These 
were  either  where  there  was  a  clean  cut  through  the  perinieum, 
or  through  the  skin  and  perinseum  to  one  side  or  other  of  the 
median  line.  There  was  another  class  in  which  this  immediate 
repair  offered  good  results,  and  that  was  where  the  posterior 
vaginal  wall  had  been  ruptured  without  laceration  of  the  skin. 
The  speaker  thought  that  there  ought  to  be  no  dithculty  in  rec- 
ognizing these  incomplete  lacerations  at  or  just  before  delivery, 
thus  gaining  time  to  make  the  necessary  preparations  to  repair 
them  at  once.  For  the  operation  the  patient  was  placed  in  the 
lithotomy  position.  The  parts  were  then  washed  with  an  anti- 
septic solution.  The  first  suture  was  introduced  high  uj)  in  the 
vagina  above  the  tear.  If  the  laceration  had  extended  up  on 
both  sides,  they  were  to  be  repaired  se])arately,  great  care  be- 
ing taken  to  get  the  lips  of  the  wound  in  perfect  apposition. 
After  as  many  sutures  had  been  introduced  as  were  necessary 
to  accomplish  this,  another  douche  was  given,  the  parts  were 
dusted  with  iodoform,  a  pad  was  applied,  and  the  legs  were  tied 
together,  to  remain  so  for  twenty-four  hours.  The  bowels  were 
moved  on  the  third  day.  The  speaker's  reason  for  beginning  the 
suturing  high  op  on  the  vaginal  wall  was  that  by  this  means  the 
formation  of  pockets  was  avoided,  and  also  that  he  thought  this 
method  oflered  the  best  results  for  the  restoration  of  the  pelvic 
floor.  Statistics  on  the  subject  showed  that  the  largest  per- 
centage of  successful  operations  on  the  i)elvic  flour  were  those 
of  immediate  repair,  the  percentages  of  cures  ranging  all  the 
way  from  thirty-eight  per  cent,  to  ninety  per  cent.     Another 


deduction  from  careful  research  was  that,  of  all  primiparse,  fully 
twenty-five  per  cent,  suffered  more  or  less  laceration.  The  au- 
thor then  related  the  histories  of  several  cases  of  various  de- 
grees of  lacerations,  and  the  special  method  adopted  in  each 
particular  case,  the  operation  in  all  yielding  perfect  results.  In 
closing  bis  paper  he  said  that  the  two  points  to  be  closely  ob- 
served that  success  might  attend  the  Immediate  operation  were, 
first,  the  careful  adaptation  of  the  lips  of  the  wound,  number- 
ing the  sutures  to  individual  requirements;  and,  secondly,  the 
observance  of  strict  antiseptic  precautions. 

Dr.  C.  T.  Jewett  thought  it  possible  that,  if  labor  was  re- 
tarded, the  percentage  of  lacerations  could  be  reduced.  In  his 
method  of  suturing  he  had  combined  the  vaginal  and  skin  suture, 
but,  of  course,  the  vaginal  was  better  if  the  laceration  was  high 
up.  He  did  not  pass  the  suture  around  the  wound,  as  he  thought 
by  this  means  there  was  too  much  tension  and  puckering  of  the 
tissues,  but  through  the  lips  of  the  wound,  using  as  many  catgut 
sutures  as  it  required  to  make  apposition  perfect.  He  used  cat- 
gut sutures,  because  he  had  always  found  them  satisfactory. 
In  a  case  where  there  seemed  to  be  danger  of  laceration  it 
was  bis  practice  to  perform  double  episiotomy,  and  then,  im- 
mediately after  delivery,  to  repair  the  injury. 

Dr.  DroLEY  thought  that  it  was  always  best  to  repair  such 
injuries  at  once.  He  delivered  his  patients  in  Sims's  position, 
which  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  watching  the  perinseum  and 
preventing  laceration.  If  this  occurred,  notwithstanding  pre- 
cautions, this  position,  at  least,  afforded  easy  access  to  the  in- 
jury. With  one  finger  in  the  rectum,  the  wound  was  closed 
with  an  over-and-over  stitch.  The  speaker  did  not  pass  the 
suture  around  the  wound  ;  by  this  means  he  thought  there  was 
danger  of  exerting  too  much  pressure  on  the  tissues.  He  had 
as  yet  his  first  failure  in  the  immediate  operation  to  report. 

Dr.  EDEBonLs  tliought  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  accou- 
cheur, in  justice  both  to  himself  and  to  the  patients,  to  have  the 
laity  understand  that  such  accidents  could  not  always  be  helped. 
He  had  performed  a  number  of  immediate  operations,  and  had 
had  no  failures.  He  agreed  with  the  writer  of  the  paper  when 
he  said  that  the  vagina  would  begin  lacerating  before  the  peri- 
nieum.  This  possibility  could  be  ascertained  by  digital  exami- 
nation before  delivery,  and  preparation  be  made  for  imme- 
diate repair  as  soon  as  delivery  was  accomplished.  He  used 
silk-wor[n  gut  in  this  operation  and  intro<luced  his  first  suture 
at  the  apex  of  the  tear,  and  continued  them  down  to  the  pos- 
terior commissure.  He  had  never  been  called  upon  to  introduce 
m'lre  than  seven  sutures  to  bring  the  parts  together.  It  was 
not  bis  ])ractiie  to  introduce  a  ringer  into  the  rectum,  because  he 
wanted  his  fingers  to  remain  aseptic.  He  had  lately  adopted  the 
method  of  allowing  the  ends  of  the  high  sutures  to  remain  long, 
so  as  to  admit  of  easy  removal.  In  several  cases  he  had  left  the 
uppermost  sutures  in  situ  for  several  weeks,  until  the  perinieum 
had  become  strong,  before  removing  them,  and  bad  found  no 
evil  results  from  this  practice.  He  had  recently  made  an  im- 
mediate operation  on  a  patient  with  complete  laceration,  which 
had  resulted  in  perfect  restoration  of  the  integrity  of  the  parts. 
Dr.  Mavette's  methods  were  essentially  the  same  as  those 
practiced  by  Dr.  llance.  Ho  also  made  it  a  point  to  use  plenty 
of  sutures.  It  was  his  experience  to  find  tears  in  the  median  line 
more  or  less  infrequent.  Ho  briefly  reported  the  histories  of  fifty 
cases,  with  varying  degreesof  laceration,  in  which  the  immediate 
repair  was  made,  primary  union  taking  place  in  fitty-eight  per 
cent,  of  the  cases.  He  did  not  do  his  operation  until  oozing 
had  ceased,  for  fear  of  a  blood-clot  forming  and  preventing 
primary  union.  .\t  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours  after  opera- 
tion a  (louche  of  1  to  8,000  bichloride  was  used  in  every  case. 

Dr.  McLean  always  repaired  the  damage  as  soon  as  possible. 
He  thought  the  best  apposition  could  be  got  early,  as  in  a  few 
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hoars  the  parts  would  auiely  shrink  away  from  each  other.  lie 
thought  that,  where  the  parts  dtted  nicely  together,  two  or 
three  sutures  were  quite  enough  to  maintain  apposition  until 
healing  had  taken  place.  He  thought  it  an  injustice  to  patients 
not  to  do  the  immediate  operation. 

Dr.  Hanks  thought  that  the  question  was  not  suh  jtidice, 
but  that  all  had  agreed  it  should  be  done  at  once.  Of  the  ne- 
cessity of  leaving  no  point  of  sepsis  there  could  be  no  doubt, 
and  that  the  good  results  of  the  operation  depended  upon  the 
condition  of  the  tissues  and  asepsis. 

Dr.  CoE  reported  a  case  of  complete  laceration  in  which  the 
immediate  operation  was  done,  using  the  continuous  catgut 
suture,  success  being  perfect.  He  was  in  favor  of  always  doing 
the  repair  at  once,  and  he  used  as  many  sutures  in  the  primary 
as  in  the  secondary  operation.  ' 

The  CnAiRMAN  thought  that  it  was  still  a  question  as  to  how 
this  injury  shoidd  be  repaired,  but  that  it  should  be  done  at 
once  there  was  no  doubt.  He  thought  that  the  vaginal  suture 
was  the  best,  for,  if  the  skin  only  were  taken  up,  the  deeiier 
parts  were  apt  to  fall  away  and  form  pockets.  He  did  not  like 
the  use  of  an  odoriferous  antiseptic,  because  it  disguised  or 
covered  up  one  of  the  important  diagnostic  features  of  change 
going  on  in  the  wound  upon  which  much  dependence  was 
placed. 


ROYAL    ACADEMY    OF   MEDICINE    IN    IRELAND. 

SECTION   Ei    ANATOMY    AND    PHYSIOLOGY. 

Meeting  of  March  H,  1890. 
Tlie  President,  Dr.  Pursek,  in  the  Chair. 

Professor  Birmingham  exhibited  (1)  a  right  lung,  the  upper 
and  inner  parts  of  which,  including  the  whole  ot  the  apex,  were 
marked  off  by  a  deep  tissure  as  a  supernumerary  lobe;  the  fis- 
sure was  occupied  by  a  fold  of  pleura,  in  the  free  margin  of 
which  the  arch  of  the  azygos  vein  was  contained.  By  this  fold 
of  pleura  the  upper  part  of  the  pleural  sac  was  partitioned  off, 
as  a  pocket-like  canty,  in  which  the  supernumerary  lobe  lay. 
The  anomaly  was  explained  by  supposing  that  the  azygos  vein 
had  been  displaced  laterally,  and  that  the  heart  in  descending 
had  pulled  the  vein  through  the  substance  of  the  lung  external 
to  the  apex ;  (2)  the  two  halves  of  the  nasal  fosssa — one  with 
the  mucous  membrane  removed,  the  other  with  the  membrane 
intact — in  which  there  was  almost  complete  absence  of  the 
ethmo-  and  inaxillo-turbinal  bones. 

ProfeHSor  Cunningham  remarked  upon  the  rarity  of  the  con- 
dition. 

Professor  Bennett  considered  that  it  was  not  pathological. 

The  Lantern  as  an  Aid  to  Anatomical  Demonstrations. 

— Professor  Hirmincham  gavi-  a  iK'iiioii-traiiou  of  the  mairic 
lantern  applied  to  the  illustration  of  anatomical  lectures  He 
pointed  out  that  the  lantern  might  be  used  in  daylight  in  a 
theatre  with  a  head-light,  if  the  screen  was  provided  with  a 
projecting  canopy,  so  that  the  penumbra  might  be  produced  on 
its  surface.  lie  explained  the  making  of  slides,  either  by  pho- 
tography or  by  the  h:ind  ;  the  latter  method  gave  the  most 
striking  results  for  anatomical  purposes.  They  were  drawn 
with  a  tine  pen  in  Indian  ink,  either  npon  prepared  glass,  pre- 
pared sheets  of  mica,  or  upon  thin  sheets  of  gelatin,  which  were 
afterward  placed  between  two  sheets  of  glass.  Fie  had  been 
using  this  means  of  illustration  fin  addition  to  blackboard  dia- 
grams in  colored  chalks)  dai'y  for  two  years,  and  he  ha<l  fuuml 
it  thoroughly  satisfactory.  He  confidently'  advocated  the  sys- 
tematic use  of  the  lantern  lor  anutomical  illustration.  He  then 
showed  a  large  number  of  diagratus  illustrating  anatomical  sub- 
jects. 


The  President  said  that  he  had  made  experiments  with- the 
lantern  in  his  own  theatre,  but  his  results  were  not  so  good  as 
Professor  Birmingham's  when  the  theatre  was  not  completely 
darkened.  However,  he  did  not  think  that  the  lantern  ought 
to  be  allowed  to  re|)lace  diagrams  in  colored  chalks. 

Collective  Investigation.— On  the  motion  of  Professor 
Cunningham,  the  interim  reports  of  the  Collective  Investigation 
conducted  in  the  Anatomical  Department  of  Trinity  College 
were  read  by  the  gentlemen  who  had  charge  of  the  different 
investigations,  as  follows: 

I.  Dr.  W.  Henry  Thomp.son — Fornmtion  of  the  Portal  Vein. 
—  Out  of  fifty-three  eases  the  inferior  mesenteric  ended  in  the 
splenic  in  thirty,  in  the  superior  mesenteric  in  twenty,  and  in 
the  angle  between  both  in  three.  Out  of  forty-four  cases  the 
coronary  ended  in  the  portal  in  twenty  six  case.s,  in  the  splenic 
in  eighteen.  Four  chief  "types"  of  portal  were  found  in  the 
forty-four  subjects — (1)  found  in  sixteen  the  inferior  mesenteric 
joined  splenic,  coronary  entered  portal;  (2)  found  in  eleven 
the  inferior  mesenteric  joined  the  superior,  coronary  entered 
splenic;  (3)  found  in  seven  both  inferior  mesenteric  and  coro- 
uary  entered  splenic ;  and  (4)  found  in  seven  neither  inferior 
mesenteric  nor  coronary  joined  splenic;  former  joined  superior 
mesenteric;  latter  joined  portal.  The  first  of  these  was  consid- 
ered normal.  Out  of  forty-six  cases  the  portal  vein  was  formed 
at  the  level  of  second  lumbar  vertebra  in  thirty-two. 

II.  Messes.  A.  C.  O'Suluvan  and  O.  L.  Robinson — The 
Arrangement  of  the  Renal  Arteries. — Forty-three  subjects  ex- 
amined. In  number  they  varied  from  one  to  four.  One  or 
more  arteries  always  entered  the  hilum;  in  eighteen  cases  an 
accessory  artery  entered  at  the  upper  or  lower  border;  acces- 
sory arteries  arose  from  aorta  or  renals,  except  in  one  case, 
from  the  common  iliac.  In  forty-six  cases  all  branches  passed 
between  vein  and  ureter,  in  six  they  inclosed  vein  and  ureter, 
in  eleven  inclosed  vein  only,  in  six  ureter,  and  in  other  six  all 
the  arteries  passed  in  front  of  vein. 

HI.  Mr.  J.  J.  LoNo — The  Relation  of  the  Internal  .V/iu-il- 
lary  Artery  to  the  External  Pterygoid  Muscle. — Eighty-eight 
arteries  examined.  The  artery  ran  superficial  to  the  muscle  in 
fifty  per  cent,  of  the  cases,  and  then  entered  between  its  two 
heads.  In  forty-two  cases  the  artery  lay  deeper  than  the  ex- 
ternal pterygoid;  in  nineteen  of  these  cases  the  inferior  dental 
and  in  seven  cases  the  lingual  nerve  passed  down  superficial  to 
the  artery. 

IV.  Mr.  0.  E.  Stokes^T'^^  Tiibereiiliim  Laterale  of  the 
AstragaliiH. — Seventy-two  cases  examined.  Two  examples  of  09 
trigonum  found,  in  each  case  connected  to  the  astragalus  by  a 
synovial  joint,  which  communicated  with  the  posterior  astragalo- 
calcaneal,  and  in  each  case  the  os  trigonum  gave  partial  attach- 
ment to  the  posterior  fasciculus  of  the  external  l.-iteral  ligament 
of  the  ankle  joint. 

Professor  Cinningham  reminded  the  Section  that  this  was 
the  second  report  of  thecollectivo  investigation  read  t^efore  the 
Academy.  Last  year  ditt'erent  and.  in  his  opinion,  more  inter- 
esting subjects  had  been  taken  up  and  reported  upon.  A  some- 
what similar  collecti*  e  investigation  was  instituted  late  last  year 
in  eonneciion  with  the  Anatomical  Society  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  which  it  was  pioimscd  to  extend  to  all  the  schools  in 
these  countries;  this  placed  the  anatomical  department  with 
which  he  was  connected  in  a  dilemma.  While  extremely  anx- 
ious to  take  part  in  the  general  work,  yet  they  felt  that  this 
result  ought  tu  belong  to  the  Academy  of  Medicine  in  Ireland. 
After  some  correspondence  on  the  matter  it  had  been  arranged 
that  the  programme  of  the  .\iiatomical  Society  should  be  ailnpt- 
ed,  but  that  the  reports  from  the  Irish  branches  should  be  read 
at  the  Academy  of  Medicine  in  Ireland,  published  in  its  Trans- 
actions, and  then  han<led  over  to  the  Anatomical  Societv. 
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Professor  Bibmixgham  said  that  the  gentlemen  wbo  had 
carried  out  the  investigation  deserved  the  thanks  of  the  Section 
for  the  interesting  reports  which  they  had  just  read.  He  pointed 
out  that  Dr.  Thompson's  report  on  the  termination  of  the  infe- 
rior mesenteric  vein  differed  from  the  results  of  Treves,  who 
found  that  the  vein  terminated  in  the  splenic  in  only  eighteen 
percent,  of  his  hundred  cases.  Treves  considered  this  ending  a 
sign  of  higher  development.  Would  Dr.  Thompson's  results 
therefore  point  to  the  conclnsion  that  the  Irish  whom  he  exam- 
ined were  more  highly  developed  than  those  examined  by 
Treves  ? 

■Professor  Bennett  was  glad  that  the  reports  of  the  collect- 
ive investigation  had  been  brought  before  their  Academy,  in- 
stead of  being  handed  over  to  the  Anatomical  Society.  Some 
years  ago  there  had  been  a  collective  investigation  instituted  in 
London  for  the  purpose  of  examining  into  the  pathology  of 
hydrophobia.  He  had  fortunately  obtained  a  spinal  cord  at  a 
post-mortem  in  a  case  of  hydrophobia ;  he  had  sent  the  cord 
intact  as  directed  to  London,  but  from  that  day  to  this  he  had 
never  heard  one  word  about  that  cord.  So  he  thought  they  had 
better  do  their  own  work  at  home. 

The  Parieto-occipital  and  Calcarine  Fissures  of  the 
Brain;  their  Development  and  Relation  to  the  Calcar  Avis. 
— Professor  Cunningham  made  a  communication,  illustrated 
with  diagrams,  on  the  development  of  the  parieto-occipital  and 
calcarine  fissures  and  their  relation  to  the  calcar  avis.  He  re- 
ferred to  the  contlioting  views  held  regarding  the  development 
of  these  fissures,  the  difliculty  in  connection  with  their  study 
being  due  to  the  fact  that  their  origin  was  synchronous  with  that 
of  the  transitory  fissures  of  the  brain,  and  they  lay  in  series  with 
them.  For  those  early  fissures  corresponding  in  position  to  the 
parieto-occipital  and  calcarine  he  proposed  the  name  of  "  pre- 
cursors "  of  these  fissures.  He  traced  the  connection  between 
the  precursors  and  the  permanent  fissures,  and  showed  how  the 
history  of  either  of  the  two  fissures  might  be  made  out,  not  only 
in  the  brain  of  the  seven  months'  foetus,  but  even,  in  most  cases, 
in  the  adult  brain.  He  also  adduced  phylogenctic  evidence  in 
reviewing  the  question,  but  he  showed  that  this  was  in  several 
respects  at  variance  with  the  ontogenetic  evolution  of  the  fis- 
sures under  consideration. 

Professor  Bik.mingham  said  that  the  fissures  discussed  by 
Professor  Cunningham  were  very  unsatisfactorily  dealt  with  in 
the  usual  descriptions  of  their  development.  He  asked  what 
eminence  each  fissure  produced  in  the  interior,  if  each  produced 
a  separate  eminence  in  the  adult  bruin. 

Professor  Ccnnixgham  replied  that  there  was  one  eminence 
in  the  interior — the  calcar  avis — which  belonged  sometimes  to 
the  calcarine,  sometimes  to  the  parieto-occipital  fissure,  ac- 
cording as  the  stem  of  the  "  Y  "-shaped  fissure  formed  in 
the  adult  by  the  union  of  these  two  fissures  belonged  to  the 
former  or  the  latter  fissure. 

SECTION    IN   PATHOLOGY. 

Meeting  of  March  21,  1890. 

The  President,  Dr.  Bennett,  in  the  Chair. 

L3nnpho-sarcoma  of  the  Neck.— Dr.  J.  K.  Babto.n  presented 
thv  tuihjwing  (•a^e  of  lyijipbo-sarcomii  of  the  neck  :  A  tumor,  oc- 
cupying the  whole  of  the  right  side  of  the  neck,  had  been  grow- 
ing for  four  years,  the  first  three  of  which  it  was  only  of  tlie  size 
of  a  filbei't-nut.  It  had  then  suddenly  commenced  to  grow,  and 
attained  its  present  size  in  three  months.  Fluctuation  was  elicit- 
ed in  one  part.  Edges  undefined.  Diagnosis,  a  lymphosiircoina, 
wliich  hail  burst  through  the  capsule  and  htid  becoiiie  <lilTused 
through  all  the  structures  of  the  neck.     The  patient,  a  strong, 


robust  countryman,  had  become  subject  to  fits  of  a  remarkable 
kind.  He  had  suddenly  become  pale,  fell  over  if  sitting  up,  his 
pulse  disappeared,  and  he  had  lost  consciousness  for  about  a  min- 
ute. He  had  then  recovered ;  his  color  and  pulse  had  returned, 
and  he  had  sat  up.  An  operation  was  performed,  to  see  how 
far  the  growth  could  be  removed,  in  the  course  of  which  the 
common  carotid  artery  of  the  right  side  of  the  neck,  lying  be- 
hind the  tumor  and  compressed  by  it,  was  found  to  be  com- 
pletely occluded.  At  its  bifurcation  a  rent  was  torn  in  it,  but 
no  blood  escaped :  it  was  firmly  occluded  lower  down.  The 
speaker  drew  attention  to  three  pathological  facts  of  interest: 
1,  the  growth  of  the  tumor;  2,  the  fits  from  which  the  patient 
suft'ered,  which  may  have  been  produced  by  the  compression  of 
the  pneumogastric  nerve  by  the  tumor ;  3,  the  occlusion  of  the 
carotid  artery  by  the  pressure  of  the  growth  upon  it  and 
around  it. 

Tumor  of  the  Brain ;  Atrophy  of  the  Right  Kidney, 
with  Compensatory  Hypertrophy  of  the  Left  Kidney.— 
Dr.  Joseph  Redmond  showed  the  brain  and  kidney  which  were 
removed  from  the  body  of  a  patient,  aged  twenty-nine,  who 
died  in  the  Mater  Misericordia)  Hospital  on  April  30,  1889. 
The  patient  had  received  a  severe  blow  of  a  baton  over  the  right 
car  in  December,  1888,  which  had  stunned  him  somewhat. 
From  that  time  until  his  death  he  had  complained  of  severe  pain 
in  the  right  side  of  his  head,  and  had  also  suffered  from  fits, 
which  had  occurred  at  intervals  of  about  a  week.  Daring 
these  attacks  he  was  apparently  unconscious,  but  the  patient 
stated  that  he  was  thoroughly  conscious  of  all  that  was  passing 
around  him  at  the  time.  These  attacks  were  characterized  by 
some  of  the  ordinary  symptoms  which  were  present  in  epileptic 
seizures;  the  patient  simply  sank  into  an  apparently  uncon- 
scious condition,  which  lasted  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes.  On 
the  evening  of  his  death  the  patient  had  had  a  number  of  such 
attacks,  during  one  of  which  lie  had  expired.  The  autopsy 
showed  a  slight  depression  at  the  posterior  portion  of  the  right 
parietal  bone,  to  which  the  dura  mater  adhered.  On  examining 
the  brain,  a  tumor  somewhat  larger  than  a  pigeon's  egg  was 
found  in  the  region  of  the  angular  and  supramarginal  gyri, 
which  extended  into  the  substance  of  the  hemisphere.  The 
right  kidney  was  found  to  be  atrophied  and  the  left  hyper- 
trophied. 

Dr.  MoWeenev  said  the  peripheral  portion  of  it  consisted 
of  small-celled  structure,  but  the  internal  portion  of  the  tumor 
was  structureless.  It  was  surrounded  by  thick  connective  tis- 
sue, in  which  could  be  seen  numerous  small  thickened  blood- 
vessels. The  specimen  under  the  microscope  showed  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  nerve-fibers  from  the  cortex  of  the  brain  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood  of  the  tumor.  The  latter  was  of  a 
syphilitic  character,  as  far  as  he  could  make  out.  He  did  not 
see  any  reason  to  regard  it  as  tubercular.  There  was  a  small 
scar  in  the  liver,  which  looked  like  a  result  of  tertiary  syphilis. 
Why  ho  regarded  the  tumor  as  syphilitic  was  that  it  involved 
both  the  jiia  mater  and  the  dura  mater,  which  were  adherent 
together. 

Lupus  of  the  Larynx.— Dr.  Walter  Smith  exhibited  the 
larynx  of  a  iium  who  had  died  of  pneumothorax  consequent 
upon  extensive  tubercular  disease  of  the  lungs.  There  was  also 
aihyloid  degeneration  of  the  liver,  spleen,  kidneys,  and  intes- 
tines. Fourteen  years  previously  Dr.  Bennett  had  successfully 
performed  the  Indian  operation  for  an  artificial  nose,  owing  to 
the  destruction  eft'ected  by  old-standing  lupus  of  the  face.  At 
the  post-mortem  examination  both  Inngs  were  found  riddled 
with  vomica;.  Tubercle  bacilli  were  fonnd  in  their  contents. 
The  larynx  was  involved  to  a  considerable  extent.  The  free 
edge  of  the  epiglottis  had  nearly  disappeared ;  what  remained 
was  thickened  and  irregular.     There  was  no  ulceration  of  the 
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cords,  true  or  false.  Between  the  arytsnoids  were  several 
pyramidal  outgrowths,  projecting  above  and  below  the  riiua 
glottidis.  The  case  illustrated  the  supervention  of  tubercnhir 
phthisis  upon  cutaneous  lupus,  and  was  compared  with  Leioir's 
case  of  lupus  of  the  face,  tongue,  and  larynx,  published  in  the 
International  Atlas  of  Bare  Skin  Diseases. 

Rupture  of  the  Heart. — The  President  exhit)ited  a  case  of 
rupture  of  the  heart.  The  man  had  been  found  dead  on  the 
railway  with  several  fractures  of  the  limbs  and  a  scalp  wound, 
but  no  fracture  of  the  skull.  They  found  no  external  sign  or 
trace  of  injury  to  the  thorax  in  front.  A  large  portion  of  the 
sternum  was  detached  from  the  rest  of  the  skeleton  and  thrust 
down  on  the  underlying  viscera,  all  the  .costal  cartilages  being 
broken  as  well  from  the  second  to  the  eighth.  The  pericardium 
and  the  pleura  were  found  fall  of  blood.  At  the  apex  of  the 
right  ventricle  there  was  a  large  rupture.  There  was  another 
great  rent  into  the  right  auricle.  There  was  no  laceration, 
neither  was  there  any  blood- clot  in  the  heart,  nor  any  rupture 
of  the  valves  or  of  the  chordae  tendinese.  In  the  auricular  ap- 
pendix and  the  musculi  pectinati  tliere  were  two  small  ruptures. 
In  the  back  of  the  heart,  at  the  left  auricle,  in  the  interval  be- 
tween the  entrance  of  the  pulmonary  veins,  tljere  were  two  or 
three  large  lacerations.  The  left  auricular  appendix  was  rupt- 
ured ;  but  the  left  ventricle  was  free  of  rupture,  or  of  any  lesion 
whatever.  Clearly  what  happened  was,  that,  the  heart  being 
full  of  blood,  pressure  of  the  detached  hone  burst  the  whole  of 
the  three  chambers. 
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LETTERS   TO   MY   HOUSE   PHYSICIANS. 
By  WILLIAM   OSLER,    M.  D., 

BALTIMORE. 

Letter  II. 

Bern,  May^l.  l^:"i. 

Dear  T.  :  Within  an  hour  after  reaching  Basel  we  were  in  the  I'f- 
nalianum,  as  the  anatomical  institute  is  called,  looking  for  the  skele- 
ton which  Vesalius  presented  to  the  university  when  he  was  here  in 
1.542-'4.3  supervising  the  printing  of  his  great  work.  Historically  this 
is  probably  the  most  interesting  museum  specimen  in  existence,  and  to 
Professor  Roth  is  due  the  credit  of  determining  accurately  the  fact  of 
its  association  witli  Vesaliu?.  Several  years  ago  he  sent  me  his  paper 
on  the  subject,  an  al)9tract  of  which  you  will  find  in  the  Medical  Nftrs 
for  1887  for  1888),  in  an  editorial  note.  The  plates  of  his  work  were 
drawn  from  this  skeleton,  which  is  trca.sured  by  the  ISasel  faculty  as  a 
most  precious  relic.  Above  the  glass  case  in  which  it  is  contained  is  the 
inscription  :  "  Miinnliches  Skelet  dan  der  Meister  der  Anatomic  Andreas 
Ve»al,  ami  Briimel,  der  hiesigen  Universitdt  schenkte  al*  er  IS/fS  sich  in 
Basel  aufhicU  urn  der  Druck  seines  grossen  anatomisehen  Werkes  zit  he- 
torgen."  Well  may  he  be  called  the  Master  of  Anatomy,  the  great  Re- 
former in  Medicine,  for  his  work  loosened  the  chains  of  tradition  in 
which  the  profession  had  been  fast  liound  for  centuries.  His  wa.s  a  holrl 
and  venturesome  spirit  which  could  dare  dispute  the  statements  of  (!;i- 
len  and  Hippocrates,  dogmas  revered  by  the  physicians  of  the  sixteenth 
century  as  are  to-day  those  of  Calvin  and  of  T,uther  by  certain  theo- 
logians. Professor  Roth  has  recently  published  an  interesting  paper 
(Quellen  einer  Veitnllnographie,  Basel,  1889),  in  which  he  has  given  the 
results  of  his  researches  among  the  archives  of  the  University  of  Padua, 
and  he  has  determined  definitely  for  the  first  time  the  date  and  place  of 
the  graduation  of  Vesalius — Padua,  December  ."i,  15.37.  Please  note, 
too,  that  he  was  a  young  man  when  he  i)ubli3hed  his  great  work,  an- 
other illustration  of  the  theory  upon  which  I  fim  always  harping,  that  a 
man's  productive  years  are  in  the  tliinl  and  fourth  decades. 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  the  skeleton  should  be  in  such  a 


state  of  preservation  ;  but  above  it  lies  another,  prepared  by  Felix  Plater, 
a  renowned  Basel  professor  of  the  sixteenth  century,  also  in  excellent 
condition. 

The  Basel  Hospital  is  an  old  building  hut  very  conveniently  arranged 
and  with  beautiful  gardens,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  a  large  suunner 
ward  for  women  and  children.  I  am  much  indebted  to  Director  Hoch 
for  his  kindness  in  showing  me  the  different  departments.  In  the  op- 
erating room  the  table  is  constructed  of  zinc  with  a  hot-water  chamber, 
abo\e  which  is  a  perforated  plate  so  that  irrigation  can  be  carried  out. 
The  warming-pan — of  which  It  is  practically  only  a  special  example — 
is  also  perforated  in  the  middle  for  the  escape  of  the  solutions.  I  am 
sure  that  for  prolonged  operations  this  is  a  great  advantage  in  counter- 
acting the  depression  so  liable  to  occur  both  from  the  shock  and  from 
the  anaesthetic.  Not  ten  days  ago  I  saw  the  same  arrangement  in  use 
at  the  Physiological  Laboratory  of  University  College,  London,  in  a  pro- 
longed experiment  upon  the  brain  of  a  monkey.  Professor  Schafer  told 
me  that  they  had  found  the  animals  stood  the  operations  very  much  bet- 
ter and  revived  more  promptly  if  the  body  temperature  was  kept  up  in 
the  artificial  way.  So  important  did  he  seem  to  think  it  that  additional 
hot  water  was  put  in  at  the  end  of  about  an  hour  and  a  half. 

We  found  Professor  Socin  in  the  operating-room  with  a  class  of 
about  thirty  men,  a  patient  on  the  table,  and  a  senior  student  in  the 
arena,  who,  during  the  course  of  an  hour,  underwent  a  most  searching 
examination  on  tuberculosis  of  joints  and  on  the  particular  case  before 
them.  It  was  certainly  a  most  instructive  method  of  procedure,  and  it 
was  fortunate  the  poor  patient  was  deaf,  as  the-questions  of  prognosis 
and  of  treatment  were  discussed  thoroughly.  Amputation  of  the  leg 
was  then  performed,  as  the  disease  had  progressed  too  far  for  resection. 
We  could  not  but  feel,  however,  that  it  was  hard  to  keep  the  poor  man 
waiting  on  the  table.  Certainly  the  ward  would  have  been  the  more 
appropriate  place  for  the  instruction.  The  Basel  students  have  an  ex- 
ceptionally clear  and  decisive  teacher  of  surgery ;  here  again  the  col- 
ored chalks  on  the  blackboard  were  used  at  least  half  a  dozen  times  to 
illustrate  special  features  of  the  disease  and  steps  of  the  operation. 

Professor  Immermann  has  charge  of  the  medical  clinic,  and  has  a 
conveniently  arranged,  though  not  large,  clinical  laboratory.  The  lect- 
ure-room is  attached  to  the  medical  wards,  and  we  heard  for  half  un 
hour  a  very  practical  talk  on  the  treatment  of  acute  Bright's  disease. 
A  point  specially  insisted  upon  in  the  later  stages  was  the  flushing  of 
the  tubes  by  a  plentiful  supply  of  liquids.  Theu  the  class  was  taken 
into  one  of  the  men's  medical  wards,  and  a  student  examined  a  case  of 
typhlitis,  upon  which  the  comments  of  Professor  Inunermann  were  very 
interesting.  The  young  man  had  been  seized  five  days  before  with  pain 
in  the  right  iliac  region,  not  of  an  agonizing  character,  and  moderate 
fever,  so  that  he  had  to  give  up  work.  He  had  not  been  particularly 
constipated  prior  to  the  onset  of  the  pain,  but  he  had  had,  several 
years  ago,  a  somewh.at  similar  attack.  The  examination  showed  simply 
pain  on  deep  pressure  in  the  right  iliac  fossa,  no  tumor,  no  signs  of 
peritonitis.  The  case  wa,s  regarded  as  one  of  appendicitis,  and,  as  the 
symptoms  had  progressively  improved,  the  treatment  was  confined  to 
the  administration  of  opium  and  the  use  of  local  applications,  (ireat 
stress  was  laid  on  the  absence  of  tumor  as  a  ditferential  point  in  the 
diagnosis  of  appendicitis  and  typhlitis  from  faicai  impaction.  I  gath- 
ered that  Professor  Immerman  believed  in  the  existence  of  a  typhlitis 
apart  from  appendix  disease ;  and  the  tumor,  which  is  more  apt  to  be 
present  in  these  cases,  may  be  due  either  to  primary  impaction  or  to 
fa!cal  sta.sis  in  the  caecum  in  consequence  of  the  inflammation.  Now, 
this  was  a  case  which  illustrated  the  point  I  mentioned  in  my  letter  to 
L.  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that,  if  a  laparotomy  had  been 
performed,  an  inflamed  and  adherent,  possibly  a  perforated,  appendix 
would  have  been  found,  yet  the  lad  was  recovering  under  ordinary 
measures.  Still,  the  risks  are  very  great,  balancing  those  of  an  oper- 
ation even  at  this  early  stage,  as  perforation  into  the  general  perito- 
na>um  is  always  imminent,  and  then  there  is  the  liability  to  recurrence, 
as  shown,  indeed,  in  this  case. 

In  the  Vesalianum  one  of  the  Privat  Dooenten,  von  Lenhoss(Sk, 
showed  us,  the  method  of  preserving  subjects,  which  is  that  of  Las- 
kowski,  of  Geneva.  An  injection  of  glycerin  with  carbolic  acid,  with 
a  little  alcohol,  is  first  made,  and  then  the  ordinary  Teichmaun's  mass, 
consisting  of  putty  and  bisulphide  of  carbon,  with  a  suitable  coloring 
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ingredient.  A  preliminary  washing  out  of  the  blood-vessels  is  advisa- 
ble. In  Geneva  the  subjects  are  wrapped  in  sheets,  which  are  sprinkled 
with  water,  and  Ramsay  Wright  tells  me  that  the  bodies  were  in  an  ex- 
cellent state  of  preservation.  Von  Lenhossek  said  that  they  found  it 
necessary  to  use  alcohol  in  the  tanks.  The  muscles  are  certainly  very 
well  kept  by  this  method,  and  the  dissection  is  said  to  be  easier  than  in 
bodies  preserved  with  the  bichloride  of  mercury. 

In  the  pathological  laboratory  Professor  Roth  showed  us  a  recent 
specimen  of  enormous  epithelioma  which  had  developed  in  au  old  leg 
ulcer,  the  result  of  a  fracture  many  years  before.  The  tumor  had  in- 
volved the  bone  and  the  leg  had  to  be  amputated.  Under  his  direction, 
Dr.  Dubler,  the  assistant,  has  been  making  an  interesting  research  on 
suppuration,  which  has  just  been  published.  He  comes  to  the  conclu- 
sion, from  a  very  large  series  of  experiments,  that  the  pus  formation 
which  follows  the  injection  of  chemical  substances  is  the  result  of  a 
dehmiting  inflammation  about  a  primary  necrotic  area,  and  in  the  same 
way  bacteria  act  by  causing  a  necrosis,  which  the  suppuration  removes, 
so  that  there  is  no  essential  difference  between  the  process  in  the  two 
cases. 

Here  in  Bern  we  found  a  model  hospital  on  the  pavilion  plan,  situated 
on  a  sloping  hill  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  and  from  the  wards  there 
is  a  magnificent  view  of  the  Bernese  Oberland.  The  appearance  of  the 
pavilions,  rising  one  above  the  other  in  the  grounds,  is  very  effectivei 
and  the  new  Royal  Victoria  Hospital  in  Montreal,  which  is  also  to  be 
on  the  side  of  a  hill,  will,  I  think,  resemble  this  very  much.  The  Patho- 
logical Institute  is  a  large,  separate  building,  with  every  possible  con- 
venience for  teaching  and  research.  Professor  Langhans  was  kind 
enough  to  show  us  all  his  treasures,  not  the  least  interesting  of  which 
was  the  skeleton  of  a  bicapitate  monster,  presented  to  the  university 
over  a  hundred  years  ago  by  the  great  Haller,  who  was  a  Swiss,  !ind 
who  lived  near  Bern,  I  believe,  after  his  retirement  from  Gbttingen. 
In  the  post-mortem  theatre  I  was  glad  to  see  that  to  the  students'  desks 
towels  were  attached,  a  convenience  rarely  met  with. 

The  medical  clinic  is  in  charge  of  Professor  Sahli,  a  comparatively 
young  man,  appointed  last  year.  There  arc  two  stories  in  the  chief  medical 
pavilion,  with  four  wards,  and  there  is  accommodation  for  about  eighty 
patients.  Connected  with  it  by  a  covered  passage  is  the  lecture-room, 
with  seats  for  about  one  hundred  students.  A  very  complete  electrical 
equipment  and  tables  for  urinary  and  microscopical  examination  are  on 
either  side  of  the  arena.  There  were  eighty-four  students  at  the  clinic, 
eighteen  of  whom  were  women.  After  a  careful  analysis  with  a  student 
of  the  chief  points  in  the  history  and  treatment  of  whooping-cough,  a 
case  of  diabetes  was  brought  in  from  the  wards,  and  the  next  Prakti- 
cant  on  the  list  happened  to  be  a  woman,  who  went  through  the  ordeal 
of  questions  in  the  various  modes  of  testing  for  sugar  in  the  urine. 
The  saccharomcter  of  Hermann  and  Pfister  was  shown,  and  then,  after 
the  clinic,  those  students  who  so  desired  had  an  opjiort  unity  of  seeing 
the  practical  working  of  the  apparatus.  On  either  side  of  the  amphi- 
theatre is  the  clinical  laboratory,  with  bacteriological,  chemical,  and  mi- 
croscopical rooms,  large,  admirably  e(]uippcd,  and  very  convenient  to 
the  wards.  Bern  is  one  of  the  Swiss  schools  most  frequented  by 
women,  of  whom  about  fifty  arc  at  present  in  attendance.  I  was  told 
by  one  of  the  professors  that  they  were  good  students ;  as  a  ride,  very 
attentive  and  industrious,  but  not  always  sufficiently  prepared  in  the 
preliminary  subjects.  Those  at  the  lecture  were  all  young,  but  I  did 
not  see  one  who  looked  likely  to  become  the  Trotida  of  the  twentieth 
century. 


§ooh  llotiffs. 


Intomnia  and  itn  Therapeutics.     By  A.  W.  Mackahlane,  M.  I)., 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  I'hy.sicinng,  Edinbiirgli;   Fel- 
low of  the  Koynl  Medical  and  Cliirurgical  Society  of  London, 
etc.     London:   IL  K.  Lewis,  180n.     Pp.  xv-y(i6. 
The  physiology  of  sleep,  the  value  of  insomnia  as  a  syniptom 

in   varied  p.sycliic  and   pliysical   conditioD.s — neuroses,  organic 


nerve  troubles,  toxic  states — and  the  treatment  best  adapted 
to  each  and  all,  together  with  hints  and  cautions  concerning 
certain  peculiarities  in  the  manifestations  of  wakefulness,  form 
a  most  interesting  volume  that  is  alike  valuable  and  delightful 
reading.  The  work  is  plain,  practical,  clinical,  and  is  the  last 
word  upon  a  subject  of  peculiar  moment  to  Americans,  who 
are  literally  tfie  most  wide-awake  nation  in  the  world,  insom- 
nia being  the  price  paid  for  making  bu.siness  our  only  recrea- 
tion. Even  a  passing  view  of  Dr.  Macfarlane's  hook  must  give 
us  pause  and  show  how  evil  wakeful  ways  can  be  mended. 


Practical  Flioto-micrography  by  the  Latest  Methods.     By  An- 
drew Prinoi.e,  F.  R.  M.  S.,  President  of  the  Photographic 
Convention  of  the  United  Kingdom,  1889,  etc.     New  York: 
The  Scovill  and  Adams  Company,  1890.     Pp.  185. 
The  author  gives  in  this  hook  practical  instructions  in  the 
photograpliy  of  microscopic  specimens,  and  has  written  espe- 
cially for  those  who  follow  the  natural  and  medical  sciences 
rather  than  for  amateur  investigators.     Whoever  is  interested 
in  an  art  which,  like  all  forms  of  photography,  has  its  captivat- 
ing qualities,  will  find  in  Mr.  Pringle's  well-illustrated  volume 
a  thorough  and  trustworthy  guide. 


A  Treatise  on  Headache  and  Neuralgia,  including  Spinal  Irrita- 
tion and  a  Disquisition  on  Norm.il  and  .Morbid  Sleep.     By 
J.  Lkonaku  Corning,  M.  A.,  M.  D.,  Consultant  in  Servous 
Diseases  to  St.  Francis's  Hospital,  etc.     With  an  Appendix. 
Eye-strain,  a   Cause   of  Headache.     By   David   Websteh, 
M.  D..  Professor  of  Ophthalmology  in  the  New  York  Poly- 
clinic.     Illustrated.     Second  Edition.     New   York :    E.   B. 
Treat,  1890.     Pp.  10-1.5  to  259.     [Price,  |2.75.] 
The  principal  change  in  this  edition  is  the  addition  of  a 
short  article  by  Dr.  Webster,  in  which  he  gives  the  details  of  a 
number  of  cases  in  which  correction  of  refractive  errors,  im- 
paired accommodation  or  iusufhciency  of  the  extrinsic  ocular 
muscles,  has  relieved  persistent  headache.    Otherwise  the  work 
seems  t»  merit  the  same  praise  and  to  be  open  to  the  same 
criticism  as  the  first  edition.     In  many  respects  it  is  very  valua- 
ble.    The  author's  inventive  ability  may  stand  him  and  the  pro- 
fession in  good  stead.     The  work  is  very  readable  and  well  got 
up. 

BOOKS    AND    PAMPHLETS    RECEIVED. 

Diseases  of  the  Rectum  and  Anus,  their  Pathology,  Diagnosis,  and 
Treatment.  By  Charles  H.  Kelsey,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Diseases 
of  the  Rectum  at  the  New  York  Post-graduate  Medical  School  and 
Hospital,  etc.  Third  Edition,  rewritten  and  enlarged.  With  Two 
Chronio-lithographs  and  One  Hundred  and  Sixty-eight  Illustrations. 
New  York  :  William  Wood  &  Co.,  1890.     Pp.  x-18,3. 

Familiar  Forms  of  Nervous  Disease.  By  M.  Allen  Starr,  M.  D., 
Ph.  D.,  Prpfessor  of  Diseases  of  the  Mind  and  Nervous  System,  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New  Y'ork.  With  Illustrative  Diagrams 
and  Charts.     New  Y'ork  :  William  Wood  &  Co.,  1890.     Pp.  xii-389. 

A   Pharmacopoein  for  Diseases  of  the  Skin,  containing  a  Concise        ^ 
Formula,  Baths,  Rules  of  Diet,  Classification,  and  Therapeutical  Index. 
Edited  by  James  Startin,  .Senior  Surgeon  to  the  London  Skin  Ilospilnl, 
etc.      Second    Edition.      London :  Harrison  &  Sons,  1890.     Pp.  -i-B 
to  86. 

Ca.ses  of  Successful  Operation  for  Bullio-memliranous  Close  Strict- 
ure by  Internal  Urethrotomy.     By  E.  li.  I'ahncr,  M.  D.,  Louisville,  Ivy. 

A  Case  of  Locomotor  Ataxia  associated  with  Nuclear  Cranial  Nerve 
Palsies  and  with  Muscidar  Atrophies.  By  Frederick  Peterson,  M.  D. 
[Reprinted  from  the  Journal  of  Nrnwiti  and  Mmtal  Diseancji.] 

The  Reconstruction  of  Deformeil  Noses  by  grafting  ii  Portion  of 
the  Finger.  By  .lames  P.  Parker,  M.  D,,  of  Kans.is  City,  Mo.  [Ue- 
printcfi  from  tlir  .Ut'dicaJ  Ncim.] 
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A  Case  of  Hoematoma  of  the  Ovary  following  Chronic  Catarrhal 
Salpingitis,  with  Operation  and  Recovery.     By  R.  Harvey  Reed,  M.  D. 

Extra-uterine  Pregnancy.  The  History  of,  by  Dr.  W.  G.  Milten- 
berger.  Laparotomy  for,  with  Report  of  a  Successful  Case,  by  Dr.  T. 
A.  Ashby.  Review  and  Discussion,  by  Dr.  H.  A.  Kelly.  Papers  read 
before  the  Obstetrical  and  Gynaecological  Society  of  Baltimore,  January 
4  and  February  11,  1890. 

An  Investigation  into  the  ^Etiology  of  Phthisis.  By  Heneage  Gibbs, 
M.  D.,  and  E.  L.  Shurly,  JI.  D.  II.  On  the  Clinical  History  of  Phthisis 
Pulmonalis.  By  E.  L.  Shurly,  M.  D.,  IV.  On  the  .Etiology  and  Local 
Treatment  of  Phthisis  Pulmonalis.  By  E.  L.  Shurly.  M.  D.  [Reprint- 
ed from  the  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciencea.^ 

A  Successful  Case  of  Nephrectomy.  By  George  Ben  Johnston, 
M.  D.,  Richmond,  Va.     [Reprinted  from  the  Virginia  Medieal  Mmtthlt^.'] 
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DERMATOLOGY. 

Bt  GEORGE  THOMAS  JACKSON,  M.  D. 

AiiBtoI  is,  according  to  Eichhofif  (Monatahft.  f.  p.  Dermai.,  1890,  x, 
86),  a  dermatological  therapeutical  remedy  of  great  usefulness.  Last 
year  this  physician  gave  the  weight  of  his  .authority  to  medicated  over 
fatty  soaps,  presenting  their  virtues  in  most  enthusiastic  phrases.  With 
no  less  enthusiasm  does  he  now  introduce  to  us  "aristol,"  and  were  all 
he  says  of  it  substantiated  by  future  experience,  we  should  then  have  a 
specific  and  sure  cure  or  varicose  ulcers,  seborrhoual  eczema,  lupus  vul- 
garis (!  !),  psoriasis,  trichophytosis  capitis  (!  !),  scabies,  and  ulcerating 
syphilides  (! !).  His  prophetic  vision  descries  surgical  joint  and  bone 
diseases,  gynecological  complaints,  tuberculosis,  whether  general  or 
local,  and  constitutional  syphilis  flying  discomfited  and  falling  dead 
before  this  combination  of  iodine  and  thymol.  The  drug  is  described 
as  insoluble  in  alcohol,  in  glycerin,  and  in  water,  and  soluble  in  ether 
and  in  fatty  oils.  It  combines  all  the  virtues  of  iodoform  and  thymol 
without  the  disagreeable  odor  of  the  former.  It  may  be  used  in  the 
strength  of  ten  per  cent.  Thus  far  the  only  thing  that  has  not  yielded 
to  its  power  is  the  S(jft  sore. 

Aristol  in  the  Treatment  of  Naso-pharyngeal  Syphilis. — This  new- 
drug  has  found  another  admirer  in  the  person  of  Dr.  Schuster,  of 
Aachen,  who  reports  (Monatshft.  f.  prakt.  Dermal.,  1890,  x,  262)  very 
favorably  upon  its  use  in  naso-pharyngeal  syphilis.  The  case  reported 
was  one  of  ulceration  of  the  pharynx  and  nose,  and  the  treatment  con- 
sisted in  applying  to  the  parts  finely  pulverized  aristol  by  means  of  a 
powder-blower.  Inunctions  and  iodide  of  potassium  were  also  em- 
ployed in  the  way  of  general  treatment.  Within  ten  days  there  was  a 
great  improvement  of  all  the  conditions,  and  within  three  weeks  the 
throat  was  well  and  tlie  nose  nearly  so.  [Which  was  the  most  active 
agent  here  in  pronjoting  recovery?  In  testing  new  remedies,  the  ne.v 
remedy  should  be  used  alone,  otherwise  the  test  is  of  little  value.  This 
is  often  forgr)tten.| 

Aristol  in  the  Treatment  of  Psoriasis. — Dr.  Schirrcn,  Assistant 
Physician,  Lassar's  Clinic,  reports  (Berlin,  klin.  Woe/i.,  March  17,  1890) 
good  results  in  the  treatment  of  ten  cases  of  psoriasis  by  means  of  this 
new  drug.  It  acts  slowei'  than  chrysarobin  or  pyrogallol.  The  strength 
of  the  ointiiii-ttt  used  was  ten  j)er  cent. 

Hydrozylamine  in  the  Treatment  of  Skin  Diseases  has  been  found 
by  Dr.  Oro  l<kck,  of  Berlin  (Mii)ial«/i/l.  /.  jtraki.  Ih-rinat.,  1H90,  x,  lt)2), 
to  be  superfluous,  as  we  abeady  have  many  other  agents  that  are  better. 
He  tried  it  in  twenty-three  ca.ses,  and  found  it  practically  worthless.  It 
is  poisonous  in  strong  solutions,  and  also  irritating  to  the  skin. 

The  Pathogenesis  of  Erythema. — Besnier  gives  us  (Anna/,  de  derm., 
et  fje  m//j/i.,  18iMi,  i,  1)  a  study  of  the  pathogenesis  of  erythema  multi- 
forme and  acarlatiniformc,  which  he  intends  as  an  introduction  to  a  re- 
construction of  our  ideas  in  regard  to  the  whole  class  of  erythemas. 
The  same  form  of  erythema  may  be  idiopathic,  prinjitive,  or  autoge- 
nous ;  may  arise  from  some  toxic  agent   from  without  or  an  infectious 


element  developed  from  within  in  the  course  of  some  morbid  state.  All 
individuals  are  not  equally  susceptible  to  erythemas,  and  this  individual 
predisposition  is  an  element  of  the  first  order  in  the  pathogenesis  of 
erythema.  It  is  inborn  in  most  subjects  and  shows  itself  in  infancy  by 
a  peculiar  susceptibility  to  all  pruriginous  dermatoses.  In  these  cases  it 
is  permanent.  In  otliers  it  is  acquired  under  the  action  of  some  morbid 
state  of  the  body,  and  is  then  transitory  and  secondary.  The  individual 
predisposition  being  present,  common  causes  act  to  call  out  the  eruption, 
either  by  setting  at  work  the  morbid  aptitude  and  provoking  the  de- 
termination, or  by  placing  the  individual  in  an  inferior  state  of  resist- 
ance and  creating  the  pathological  opportunity,  or  favoring  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  pathogenous  element  in  the  organic  apparatus.  Such  is  the 
action  of  cold,  one  of  the  principal  common  causes  of  erythema  multi- 
forme. When  the  external  circumstances  are  very  pronounced,  many 
individuals  who  are  predisposed  to  erythema  may  be  affected  at  the  same 
time,  but  they  never  produce  true  epidemics.  What  have  been  called 
epidemics  of  erythema  multiforme  are  not  such  in  fact,  but  are  simply 
erythemas  secondary  to  zymotic  diseases,  such  as  cholera,  influenza,  dys- 
entery, etc.,  or  are  abortive  and  wrongly  diagnosticated  cases  of  conta- 
gious fevers,  such  as  rubeola,  or  certain  alimentary  intoxications,  all  of 
which  disappear  if  the  accidental  cause  is  removed.  Erythema  multi- 
forme is  a  vaso-motor  disturbance  producing  a  determination  of  blood 
to  the  skin,  diffuse  albuminous  oedema,  serous  exudation,  and  finally 
desquamative  exfoliation.  These  pathological  processes  are  not  exclu- 
sively confined  to  erythema,  but  are  well  marked  in  it.  The  agent  that 
will  excite  an  angeioneurosis  and  an  erythema  is  neither  unique  nor 
specific.  It  may  act  f.'om  without  exclusively  upon  the  surface,  or  may 
be  produced  within  in  all  sorts  of  ways.  External  irritants,  absorption 
of  septic  substances,  poisonous  inoculations,  microbian  proliferations, 
adulterations  of  the  blood,  autogenous  or  other,  may  each  and  all 
produce  an  identical  erythema.  But  the  irritant  itself  is  not  specific, 
nor  can  it  give  rise  to  erythema  in  another  healthy  subject.  It  woidd 
seem  that  the  exciting  irritation  is  conveyed  to  the  vaso-motor  centers 
and  thence  reflected  upon  the  skin.  There  is  no  proof  of  the  presence 
of  any  irritating  material  in  the  regions  where  the  erythema  is  mani- 
fested. Owing  to  our  want  of  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  and  physiolo- 
gy of  the  vaso-motor  system,  it  is  very  difficult  for  us  to  deternjine  with 
precision  the  relation  between  the  erythema  and  its  cause.  Our  clinical 
studies  of  diseases  complicated  with  erythema  are  obscured  in  their  re- 
sults by  the  fact  that  medicines  are  often  administered  at  the  same  time. 
For  a  long  time  rheumatism  has  been  thought  to  have  a  causal  relation 
to  erythema  multiforme.  In  reality  it  does  not  have  erythema  as  one 
of  its  symptoms,  but  it  may  give  rise  to  it  like  any  other  infectious  dis- 
ease, either  directly  by  its  proper  infectious  principle,  or  secondarily 
either  by  producing  a  deuteropathic  infection  or  by  rendering  the  indi- 
vidual susceptible  to  the  action  of  medicines  given  for  its  cure.  In 
cholera  it  is  diflScult  to  say  whether  the  erythema  is  due  to  irritation  of 
the  nerve  centers  by  autogenous  alterations  in  the  fluids  of  the  body,  or 
to  the  action  of  medicines  that  are  generally  given  in  large  amounts. 
In  gonoi-rhoea  it  is  always  a  (|uestion  as  to  the  cause  of  the  erythema. 
It  may  arise  from  the  disease  itself.  Less  often  do  the  balsams  give 
rise  to  it,  and  when  the  erythema  occurs  while  a  patient  is  taking  bal- 
sams, it  often  of  itself  disappears  without  stopping  the  drugs.  Typhoid 
fever  serves  but  as  a  preparation  for  the  erythemas  that  arise  in  its 
course  as  the  result  of  medication  or  auto-toxamiia.  In  puerperal  fcvcri 
infectious  endocarditis,  tuberculosis,  syphilis,  and  leprosy,  the  same  un- 
certainty of  the  cau.se  of  the  erythema  is  to  be  noted. 

Erythema  scarlatiniforme  is  an  erythema  with  a  fcl)rile  movement 
during  a  part  or  the  whole  of  its  course  which  may  be  cut  short  or  last 
for  several  weeks  or  months.  This  form  is  of  a  scailatinal  type  and  apt 
to  return.  Its  diagnosis  is  often  dilHcult,  as  it  resembles  scarlet  fever 
so  closely.  But  its  non-specific  character,  its  variable  and  prolonged 
course,  the  simultaneous  appearance  and  prolonged  coexistence  of  the 
eruption  and  the  des(|uaniation,  its  non-contagiousness,  and  its  relaps- 
ing character,  place  it  in  the  category  of  the  erythemas.  In  some  cases 
it  goes  beyond  the  bounds  of  erythema  and  takes  on  the  nature  of  a 
dermatitis.  The  |)athogenic  conditions  of  erythema  scarlatiniforme  are 
as  obscure  and  complex  as  those  of  erythema  multiforme.  An  individ- 
ual predisposition  and  intolerance  to  a  n\imber  of  very  varied  causes  arc 
essential  to  its  production  ;  thus  we  have  cases  due  to  cold  and  recur- 
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ring  every  year,  to  the  use  of  mercury  internally  and  externally,  to  the 
action  of  the  sun,  and  to  other  varied  causes.  All  of  these  may  produce 
erythemas  resembling  each  other  exactly.  Moreover,  in  these  predis- 
posed individuals  the  effect  will  last  long  after  the  cause  has  ceased  to 
act,  and  will  often  he  disproportioned  to  it. 

Epithelioma  Contagiosnm  (the  new  name  for  molhiscmn  coutagi- 
osum)  has  been  subjected  once  more  to  a  careful  study  for  the  purpose 
of  finding  out  what  it  really  is.  Torok  and  TommasoU  (Monatshft.  f. 
prakt.  Dermal.,  1890,  x,  149)  declare  the  disease  to  be  contagious,  and 
cite  several  unmistakable  instances  of  contagion.  Inoculation  experi- 
ments proved  negative  in  their  results.  Bacteriological  and  clieruical 
investigations  have  convinced  our  authors  that  the  disease  is  not  due  to 
a  parasite.  The  various  findings  of  other  investigatoi-s  tliat  have  been 
given  out  as  parasites  our  authors  declare  to  be  merely  artificial  prod- 
ucts of  the  methods  used  by  them.  Though  they  have  failed  in  their 
inoculation  experiments  and  have  been  unable  to  find  a  parasite,  still 
they  do  not  lose  faith  in  the  contagiousness  of  the  disease. 

Lichen  Rtiber  and  its  Belation  to  Lichen  Planus. — Toward  the  so- 
lution of  the  vexed  question  of  the  relationship  of  these  two  diseases 
H.  von  Uebra  contributes  an  article  in  the  Monaishefte  f.  prakt.  Damat., 
1889,  X,  liil.  He  first  carefully  separates  lichen  ruber  acuminatus  from 
pityriasis  rubra  pilaris,  giving  the  diagnosis  in  the  form  of  parallel  col- 
umns, as  follows : 


PUt/riasin  rnhra  pilaris, 

1.  Develops  in  the  epidermis. 

2.  Efflorescences  bear  scales 
from  the  beginning,  and  often  con- 
sist of  accumulations  of  epidermic 
scales  alone  which  can  readily  be 
scratched  off. 

•S.  Efflorescences  limited  to  fol- 
licle mouths,  especially  those  of 
hair  follicles. 

4.  Extensor  sui  faces  of  the  ex- 
tremities especially  affected. 

5.  Microscopically  consist  of 
thickening  of  the  epidermis,  with 
lengthening  of  the  interpapillary 
projection."  of  the  rete  niucosum 
in  certain  places. 

6.  Color  of  elliorescences  scarce- 
ly differs  from  that  of  the  skin  at 
the  beginning.  Afterward  becomes 
rosy  or  brownish-red  from  consecu- 
tive hyperacmia. 

7.  Roughness  of  the  extensor 
surfaces  of  the  extremities,  and 
satin-like  smoothness  on  the  truuK, 
with  fine  scales. 

8.  No  accompanying  subjective 
symptoms. 

9.  No  implication  of  the  gen- 
eral health. 


10.  Spontaneous  recovery,  or 
chronicity  without  danger  to  the 
patient. 

11.  Cured  by  purely  liwal 
means,  though  often  obstinate. 


12.  Little  or  no  pigmentation 
left. 

18.  Docs  not  affect  the  mucous 
membranes. 


Lichen  rulier  amminalvx. 

1 .  Develops  in  the  cutis. 

2.  From  the  beginning  they 
are  smooth  and  glistening.  Scales 
form  onlv  late  in  the  disease. 


.3.  Are  not  limited  to  the  folli- 
cle mouths. 

4.  Klexor  surfaces  more  affect- 
ed than  extensor  surfaces. 

5.  Marked  collections  of  round 
cells  in  the  papillary  layers  of  the 
coriuni. 


t>.  From  beginning  a  bright 
red,  becoming  darker,  and  may 
change  to  deep  rusty  brown. 


7.  Everywhere  thickening  and 
roughness  of  the  skin,  increasing 
with  the  age  of  the  disease. 

8.  Unbearable  itching,  great 
burning,  restlessness,  and  jerking 
movements  of  the  limbs. 

9.  Fever,  redema  (especially  of 
lower  extremities),  albuminuria, 
sleeplessness,  general  prostration, 
and  loss  of  weight. 

I'l.  Often  ends  in  death,  al- 
ways attended  with  marasmus, 

11.  Cured,  if  at  all,  by  consti- 
tutional treatment,  as  with  arsenic. 
Unna's  ointment  of  mercury  and 
carbolic  acid  good. 

12.  Deep-brown,  even  bluck- 
ish-brown,  pigmentation  left  which 
may  last  for  months. 

13.  Affects  mucous  mem- 
branes, especially  of  mouth  and 
vagina. 


As  to  the  relation  between  lichen  ruber  acuminatus  and  lichen 
planus,  he  believes  that  they  are  one  and  the  same  disease,  because 
he  has  seen  cases  in  which  a  general  lichen  ruber  acuminatus  cleared 
away  to  be  followed  by  a  lichen  planus  ;  and  also  cases  that  began 
as  lichen  planus  to  end  as  lichen  ruber  acuminatus.  A  case  of  each  is 
given. 

Leprosy. — The  subject  of  leprosy  is  now  engaging  the  attention  of 
the  medical  profession  to  a  marked  degree.  In  the  Jlonaishft.  f.  prakt. 
Dermatol.,  1890,  No.  5,  we  find  abstracts  from  three  Norwegian  articles 
on  leprosy.  The  first  is  from  Hansen  (Nordisk-i  tned.  Arkiv.,  Bd.  xxi. 
No.  4),  who  has  been  studying  leprosy  among  the  Norwegians  in  the 
United  States.  He  examined  one  hundred  and  sixty-one  subjects  who 
had  either  brought  the  disease  with  them  or  who  had  become  affected 
shortly  after  arriving  in  the  country.  He  found  that  the  disease  took 
the  same  course  with  them  here  as  it  does  in  Norw.iy.  He  found  not  a 
single  instance  of  infection  of  others  from  these,  or  a  single  case  in 
which  the  disease  had  been  passed  on  to  the  children.  He  believes  that 
infection  has  been  escaped  on  account  of  the  more  cleanly  habits  of  the 
Norwegians  living  here,  and  the  fact  that  the  lepers  have  been  given 
separate  rooms  and  beds.  Kaurin  (Norxk.  Mayazin  f.  Jxegevidenskab, 
1889,  iv,  5)  believes  that  contagion  is  the  chief  cause  of  leprosy,  and 
cites  twenty  cases  of  leprosy  to  support  his  thesis.  Danielsen  {Report 
of  the  Lunff'\q<i<ir(khospilal  for  1886-'88)  writes  of  the  therapeutics  of 
the  disease.  He  has  found  salicylate  of  sodium  uniformly  useful  in 
the  ana'sthetic  form  of  the  disease,  while  in  the  tubercular  form,  espe- 
cially in  acute  outbreaks,  it  lessens  the  fever  and  causes  the  new  tuber- 
cles to  disappear.  The  old  tubercles  require  external  treatment.  Ich- 
thyol  proved  valueless.  Unna's  chrysarobin-salicylic-acid-crcasote-ich- 
thyol  treatment  has  so  far  been  of  doubtful  value.  Chaulmoogra  oil 
and  salicylate  of  mercury  influenced  the  disease  unfavorably.  Iodide 
of  potassium  favors  the  production  of  new  tubercles  so  long  as  the 
disease  is  active.  It  is  therefore  useful  as  a  test  of  cure.  If  it  is 
administered  and  no  new  lesions  appear,  then  the  disease  is  probably 
cured. 

Tuberculosis  Verrucosa  Cutis. — A  case  of  this  rare  disease  is  re- 
ported by  Dr.  Brugger,  of  Wiirzburg  (Virchow's  Archil',  ix,  1890,  624) 
The  disease  affected  the  right  leg  of  the  patient.  Tubercle  bacilli  were 
found  in  the  tissues,  and  the  disease  was  successfully  conveyed  to  a 
guinea-pig  by  inoculation.  The  disease  resembles  lupus,  but  is  to  be 
distinguished  from  it  by  the  absence  of  lupus  tubercles,  by  the  charac- 
ter of  its  ciciitrix,  which  is  superficial,  and  by  not  relapsing  in  the  scar. 
From  syphilis  it  differs  in  the  slowness  of  its  course.  From  elephanti- 
asis doubtful  cases  can  be  liiagnosticated  only  by  the  microscope  and  by 
inoculation  experiments.  It  is  probably  identical  with  verruca  necro- 
genica.  We  can  explain  the  occurrence  of  lupus  in  one  case,  tubercu- 
losis cutis  in  another,  and  tuberculosis  verrucosa  cutis  in  a  third,  dis- 
eases all  depending  upon  one  and  the  same  cause,  only  upon  the  suppo- 
sition that  individual  predisposition  is  an  active  determining  element  in 
the  disease.  It  is  possible  that  a  general  tuberculosis  may  start  from 
the  local  infection  which  gives  rise  to  the  disease  under  consideration. 
Treatment  consists  in  excision  of  the  growth  or  in  scraping  it  otit,  and 
the  subsequent  applicali()n  of  caustics. 

Paget'a  Disease  of  the  Nipple  forms  the  subject  of  an  exhaustive 
study  by  I,.  Wickham  {Annul,  de  derm,  el  de  x;/ph.,  1890,  i,  44).  Be- 
ginning with  a  review  of  the  history  of  the  disease,  he  shows  that  Paget 
had  a  clear  idea  of  the  individuality  of  it,  as  he  first  described  it  as  a 
"  chronic  inflammation  "  of  the  nipple.  Then  the  idea  of  its  being  a 
chronic  eczema  developed,  Butlin  in  1876  so  describing  it.  But  this 
view  held  sway  but  for  one  year.  Then  the  impression  gained  ground 
that  the  disease  was  a  special  dermatosis,  a  peculiar  form  of  epilheli- 
onpa.  Various  views  were  entertained  in  regard  to  the  interpretation 
of  the  microscopical  appearances  of  the  disease,  till  at  last  Darier,  in  a 
thesis  upon  the  disease,  declare<l  that  he  had  discovered  a  parasite  that 
caused  it.  Before  describing  the  pathology  of  the  disease,  it  is  well  to 
give  a  description  of  the  di.sease  it.<elf.  It  is  characterized  by  a  chronic 
inflammation  of  the  skin,  and  of  the  glands  and  their  ducts,  followed  by 
the  formation  of  an  epithelioma.  Though  roost  often  located  upon  the 
breast,  in  one  ca.se  it  has  been  seen  upon  the  scrotum.  It  is  rare  before 
forty  years  of  age;  then  it  develops  slowly  and  lun'omes  epitheliomatous 
after  from  two  to  six  years,  though  it  may  become  so  in  a  few  months. 
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or  not  for  twenty  years.  It  most  often  affects  the  right  breast,  begin- 
ning always  at  the  nipple.  At  its  upper  surface  there  are  corneous  con- 
cretions, little  tenacious  crusts,  beneath  which  there  exists  at  first  an 
itching,  erythematous  redness,  and  afterward  ulceration  and  fissures. 
From  this  time  the  nipple  shows  a  tendency  to  retract.  The  areola  is 
progressively  invaded,  and  we  have  a  bright-red  surface,  moist,  des- 
quamating  or  crusted  in  places,  finely  mammillated,  bleeding  easily,  and 
Bharply  circumscribed.  Upon  the  surface  there  are  disseminated  isl- 
ands of  a  brilliant  red  and  dry  cicatricial  appearance.  Teleaugeiectases 
may  be  seen  here  and  there.  The  process  seems  to  be  superficial  and 
gives  to  pressure  a  slight  papyrus-like  induration.  Burning  and  itching 
sensations  give  the  disease  the  appearance  of  eczema  rubrum,  but  in 
doubtful  cases  close  observation  of  the  border  of  the  disease  will  de- 
cide the  doubt.  It  is  always  sharply  defined,  most  often  taking  the 
form  of  a  red  or  pale  rose  slight  packing  (lionrrelel)  raised  upon  the 
sound  skin.  Upon  its  surface  are  dilated  capillaries,  and  at  times 
there  is  a  slight  desquamation  beyond  it.  The  disease  slowly  extends 
over  the  areola  upon  the  breast,  taking  often  a  rounded  or  oval  shape. 
The  nipple  is  then  retracted  completely,  and  frequently  is  the  seat  of 
ulceration.  At  times  it  begins  as  a  hard  lump  deep  down  in  the  skin. 
Once  established  as  a  cancer,  it  develops  more  rapidly.  Ganglionic  en- 
largement only  occurs  late  in  the  disease,  as  a  rule. 

Darier,  in  1 S89,  read  a  paper  upon  the  disease  before  the  Society  of 
Biology  in  Paris,  which  was  published  in  the  BiiUftin  mfdieal.  He  then 
demonstrated  that  the  disease  was  due  to  single-celled  parasites  of  the 
order  of  cocci  or  psorosperms  and  class  of  sporozoaria.  These  para- 
sites have  been  found  before,  but  were  wrongly  interpreted  as  cells 
undergoing  transformation,  either  in  the  way  of  degeneration  or  of  pro- 
liferation. The  discovery  of  these  psorosperms  is  of  great  importance 
from  a  diagnostic  staniipoint,  as  they,  being  found  in  the  scales  or  in 
scrapings  from  a  suspicious  case,  will  establish  the  diagnosis.  They 
were  found  by  our  author  in  a  piece  of  the  growth  on  the  scrotum 
which  Crocker  showed  to  the  London  Pathological  Society  as  a  case 
resembling  Paget's  disease  of  the  nipple.  The  treatment  of  a  case  of 
Paget's  disease  is  also  modified  by  their  discovery.  When  the  lesion  is 
still  superficial  and  non-ulcerated,  it  should  be  treated  with  chloride  of 
zinc,  followed  by  mercurial  plaster;  or  with  iodoform.  It  is  possible 
bv  these  means  to  bring  about  a  cure.  When  there  is  ulceration,  but 
not  much  induration,  the  surface  should  be  energetically  scraped  and 
covered  with  antiseptic  dressings.  When  a  nodule  is  formed,  or  there 
is  marked  induration  under  an  ulcerative  surface,  the  disease  must  be 
cut  out. 

Tumors  of  the  Scalp. — A.  Poncet  {Rev.  de  chirurg.,  1890,  xi,  244) 
reports  a  rare  case  which  has  come  under  his  observation  in  which  the 
head  of  the  patient  was  covered  with  a  great  innnberof  tumors — about 
sixty  in  all.  They  were  so  numerous  that  their  edges  touched.  They 
varied  iu  size  from  that  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  tomato,  and  were  of  irregular- 
form,  though  often  round.  Here  and  there  they  were  ulcerated.  They 
were  freely  movable  and  here  and  there  pedunculated.  In  color  they 
varied  from  that  of  the  normal  skin  to  a  violaceous  hue.  Upon  thcni 
there  was  scarcely  any  hair,  while  Ijetwecn  them  there  were  thick  tufts. 
They  were  hard  to  the  touch  and  not  fluctuating  to  pressure.  The  head 
gave  a  nauseous  odor,  due  to  a  mixture  of  epithelial  and  fatty  feruieuta- 
tion.  There  was  enlargement  of  the  submaxillary  glands.  Similar 
tumors  were  located  upon  the  body  in  the  dorsal  region.  These  tumors 
appeared  when  the  man  was  twenty-one,  and  ulcerated  only  upon  in- 
jury. The  man  was  fifty-three  years  old  and  in  excellent  health.  His 
occupation  was  that  of  a  sawyer,  and  the  tumors  are  supposed  to  have 
originated  in  the  sebaceous  glands,  to  have  been  excited  by  injury,  and 
to  be  of  the  nature  of  Billroth's  cylindroma,  a  species  of  sarcoma.  A 
number  were  cxcis<*d  aud  showcci  nn  tciiilcucy  to  return. 

The  Coincidence  of  Psoriasis  and  Syphilis  is  not  so  very  infrequent. 
Neumann  says  (Wicn.  med.  Woch.,  xl,  1890,  257)  that  when  the  two 
diseases  occur  together,  the  diagnosis  is  made  by  watching  the  lesions 
for  the  development  of  a  darker  shade  of  red  than  is  seen  in  psoriasis ; 
by  the  effect  of  treatment,  an  antisyphilitic  plan  curing  the  disease 
rapidly  if  syphilis ;  and  by  the  microscopical  examination,  the  round 
cells  being  pignifiitrd  in  syphilid. 

Electrolysis  applied  to  the  Initial  Sclerosis  as  a  Means  for  the 
Abortive  Treatment  of  Syphilis  is  the  attractive  title  of  a  paper  by 


Peroni  in  the  Giorn.  itai.  del.  mal.  ven.  e  detta  pelle  for  September, 
1889.  He  believes  that  the  initial  lesion  of  syphilis  should  be  regarded 
as  a  purely  local  lesion  until  there  is  some  evident  reaction  on  the  side 
either  of  the  lymphatics  of  the  genitals  or  of  the  glands  themselves. 
He  recognizes  the  difficulty  of  making  a  positive  diagnosis  between  the 
initial  lesion  and  a  chancre  (soft  sore),  and  he  regards  induration  of 
the  sore  to  be  the  most  reliable  symptom  in  differential  diagnosis. 
Believing  that  the  initial  lesion  is  a  purely  local  process,  he  thinks 
that  he  can  abort  the  onset  of  syphilis  by  destroying  the  initial  lesion. 
The  best  time  for  the  operation  is  before  any  symptom  of  glandular  or 
lymphatic  uifection  presents,  and  when  the  sore  has  existed  for  less 
than  seven  days.  The  best  method  for  destroying  the  initial  lesion  is 
first  to  disinfect  the  part  by  means  of  wrapping  it  completely  up  in 
cotton  saturated  with  a  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury  (I  to  1,000), 
and  leaving  it  on  for  twenty  minutes.  The  part  is  then  anesthetized 
with  cocaine,  and,  when  that  is  accomplished,  the  sclerosis  is  de- 
stroyed bv  electrolysis.  To  accomplish  this  he  uses  a  diamond-shaped 
lance  an  eighth  of  an  inch  wide  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long.  This, 
attached  to  the  negative  pole  of  a  galvanic  battery,  is  thrust  into  the 
tissues  at  a  distance  of  about  three  eighths  of  an  inch  from  the  edge  of 
the  sclerosis  and  to  about  half  that  depth  beneath  it.  When  the  lan- 
cet is  in  place  the  current  is  closed  and  allowed  to  pass  for  from 
half  a  minute  to  six  or  seven  minutes,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
sclerosis.  In  this  way,  if  the  patient  bears  the  operation  well,  the 
whole  ulcer  may  be  destroyed  at  one  sitting,  this  effect  being  shown  by 
the  sclerosis  being  changed  into  a  whitish  pultaceous  mass,  which  may 
be  moved  freely  without  pain.  The  operation  is  at  times  followed  by 
cedema  of  the  part  that  may  last  a  day  or  so.  Under  an  antiseptic 
dressing  the  wound  generally  heals  in  a  few  days.  Twenty-nine  cases 
were  operated  upon  in  the  manner  described,  of  which  twenty-one  gave 
positive  results.  [A  further  report  will  be  made  by  the  author.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  in  the  mean  time  he  will  use  a  milliampbremeter,  so 
that  he  may  give  us  some  approximately  exact  idea  of  the  current 
strength  he  employs.] 

The  Treatment  of  Syphilis  by  Subcutaneous  Injection  of  Mer- 
curial Preparations. — Dr.  Leloir  and  Dr.  Taveniicr,  of  Paris,  having 
practiced  this  method  of  treating  syphilis  in  all  sorts  of  syphilitic  cases 
during  two  years,  now  (Giorn.  ital.  d.  mal.  ven.  e  del.  pcl/e,  1889,  xxiv, 
247)  give  a  statistical  report  of  their  experience  and  a  summary 
of  their  conclusions.  In  all  they  made  l,n73  injections.  Of  these, 
875  were  of  one  part  calomel  to  twelve  parts  liquid  vaseline,  a  half 
Pravaz  syringeful  being  thrown  into  the  sacro-lumbar  muscles,  and 
repeated  once  a  week  ;  642  were  of  the  yellow  oxide  of  mercury,  pre- 
pared and  used  in  the  same  manner  as  the  calomel ;  and  56  were  of 
"  gray  oil,"  consisting  of  twenty  paits  of  pure  mercury,  forty  parts  of 
lic|uid  vaseline,  and  five  parts  of  the  ethereal  tincture  of  benzoin,  of 
which  a  third  of  a  syringeful  was  injected  every  ninth  day.  They 
found  (!)  that  these  injections  acted  specially  \ipon  the  erythematous 
svphilide  and  upon  the  secondary  cutaneous  eruptions  ;  (2)  that  the 
injection.*-  of  calomel  and  of  the  yellow  oxide,  especially  the  first,  often 
caused  these  eruptions  to  disappear  with  a  surprising  rapidity,  or,  as 
they  named  it,  a  "true  brutality";  (3)  that  the  calomel  acts  most  in- 
tensely, and  the  gray  oil  least ;  (4)  that  all  three  are  much  more  ener- 
getic  in  their  effects  than  any  internal  method  of  medication,  though 
much  rougher;  (5)  that  their  action  on  syphilides  of  the  mucous  mem- 
lirane,  especially  mucous  patches,  is  very  slight,  and,  even  while  the  in- 
jections are  being  practiced,  numerous  mucous  patches  will  appear; 
(rt)  that  their  action  upon  tertiary  syphilides  is  very  uncertain,  as  they 
very  often  resist  the  injections  and  have  to  be  treated  by  inunctions  and 
the  local  application  of  mercury.  The  principal  iiirfniiienictircx  from  this 
method  of  medication  are  the  following  :  1.  The  local  or  radiating  jiain 
caused  by  them,  sometimes  most  violent,  and  capable  at  times  of  pre- 
venting walking.  This  may  last  from  one  to  nine  or  more  days.  2. 
Paralysis  of  the  lower  extremities.  3.  Vertigo  and  headache.  4. 
Eruption  of  raucous  patches  in  the  mouth  on  the  fourth  or  fifth  day 
after  the  injection.  6.  A  mercurial  dermatitis  about  the  point  of  the 
injection,  tj.  Mercurial  stomatitis,  often  slight,  sometimes  severe  and 
long-continued.  7.  A  simple  or  bloody  diarrlnea  some  time  during  the 
interval  between  the  injections.  8.  Non-suppurating  cutaneous  tumors, 
Bometiines  filled  with  a  reddish  serum.     The  treatment  met  with  much 
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opposition  ia  hospital  practice,  many  patients  preferring  to  leave  the 
hospital  rather  than  submit  to  it.  Relapses  seemed  to  be  more  fre- 
quent and  precocious  in  cases  treated  by  this  method  than  in  those 
treated  by  mercurial  inunctions.  The  calomel  injections  produced  the 
greatest  number  of  disorders.  The  gray  oil  is  the  most  inoffensive, 
but  al.so  the  least  active.  The  practical  deductions  from  their  experi- 
ence are:  1.  The  use  of  subcutaneous  injections  of  mercury  should  be 
limited  to  the  early  eruptions  on  the  skin.  2.  They  may  be  resorted  to 
when  it  is  necessary  to  produce  a  very  rapid  effect  on  these  eruptions. 
Z.  They  are  specially  if  not  exclusively  applicable  to  hospital  patients, 
or  to  those  who  can  remain  in  bed  for  a  few  days.  4.  It  is  a  good 
means  for  treating  prostitutes.  5.  Its  action  upon  mucous  patches  is 
verv  bad.  6.  It  does  not  prevent  relapses.  7.  In  many  cases  it  fails 
to  cure,  and  recourse  must  be  had  to  inunctions.  8.  It  should  not  be 
used  against  the  late  syphilides  except  in  those  exceptional  cases  in 
which  it  is  necessary  to  use  mercury  internally  at  the  same  time  with 
its  local  use  and  the  administration  of  the  iodide  of  potassium.  9.  It 
is  contra-indicated  in  cerebral  and  spinal  syphilis,  in  visceral  syphilis,  in 
pregnant  women,  and  in  infants.  The  only  advantage  of  the  method 
is  the  rapidity  of  its  action.  But  this  advantage  is  more  than  balanced 
bv  its  inconveniences. 
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Ualtine  and  Sterilized  Milk. — In  an  editorial  the  Cincinnati  Lan- 
cet-Clini-  for  .July  5,  1890,  says  : 

The  heat  of  the  last  two  weeks  has  been  remarkable  as  occurring 
so  early  in  the  season,  it  being  very  raie  indeed  for  fatal  sunstrokes  to 
occur  in  the  first  summer  month.  More  than  a  score  have  already 
taken  place  in  this  city,  while  the  news  of  the  daily  press  informs  us 
of  a  similar  mortality  in  other  cities  and  towns,  while  even  those  who 
live  in  the  country  are  not  exempt  from  the  fatal  effects  of  the  sun. 

Reports  of  sunstroke  are  usually  of  the  heat-effects  on  adults,  while 
the  direct  and  indirect  effects  on  the  infant  population  are  many  times 
as  great.  Too  often  their  main  nutrient,  milk,  has  become  tainted  or 
poisoned  from  the  absrirption  of  germs  and  gases,  making  of  it  a  dan- 
gerous article  of  food  and  productive  of  summer  enteritis  or  other  trouble 
that  leads  to  a  fatal  termination. 

At  this  time  of  the  year  it  is  a  good  plan  to  have  all  milk  sterilized 
as  soon  as  possible.  This  is  a  very  simple  process,  and  consists  of  put- 
ting the  milk  in  a  clean  bottle,  loosely  corking  with  a  clean,  new  cork, 
and  then  placing  the  bottle  in  a  vessel  of  water,  and  beating  it  slowly 
to  the  boiling  point,  this  temperature  being  continued  for  forty-five 
minutes ;  then  tightly  cork  the  bottle  and  set  it  in  a  cool  place  until 
needed  for  use. 

The  nutrient  properties  of  the  milk  are  not  destroyed,  or  even  weak- 
ened, by  this  process,  but  for  most  persons  it  is  more  easily  digested 
and  is  more  nourishing. 

Babies,  children,  and  adults,  in  hot  weather,  should  live  as  much  as 
possible  in  the  shade,  where  there  is  the  freest  possible  circulation  of 
pure  air.  Long  and  frequent  cool  baths  for  infants  are  very  conducive 
to  their  health  and  comfort.  There  is  nothing  like  a  long  cool  both  to 
relieve  the  discomfort  of  prickly  or  summer  heat,  following  this  with  a 
little  anointing  of  the  creases  of  the  skin  with  cold  cream,  vaseline,  or 
fresh  laid. 

In  cases  of  loosenes.i  of  the  bowels,  a  few  doses  of  the  ordinary 
chalk  mixture  will  usually  furnish  the  desired  relief.  This  should  be 
given  in  tablespoonful  dose.s  and  after  every  stool.  Where  there  is  a 
weakening  of  vitality,  with  very  great  propriety  and  adviintage  tea- 
spoonful  doses  of  maltiue  may  be  added  to  the  sterilized  milk,  the 
diustatic  power  of  maltine  being  capable  of  rendering  soluble  and  di- 
gestible any  starchy  food  that  may  be  in  the  stomach.  Starch  foods, 
such  as  Irish  potatoes  and  breads,  have  often  been  regarded  as  the  im- 
mediate and  irritating  cause  of  infantile  enteric  disf»rders.  In  pait  this 
may  be  true,  and  yet  these  starch  foods  were  the  very  cues  the  lacteals 


and  absorbents  were  crying  for  and  needed  to  stay  the  waste  that  was 
going  on  with  fatal  rapidity. 

Right  here  the  inestimable  value  of  maltine,  with  its  diastatic  solv- 
ent properties,  is  quickly  made  manifest  in  changing  the  character  of 
the  discharges  and  causing  an  irritant  factor  to  become  one  of  nutri- 
tion ;  given  in  sterilized  milk,  the  benefit  of  both  is  obtained. 

In  the  city  it  is  a  good  thing,  in  every  possible  case,  to  send  the 
mother  and  infant  out  to  the  parks  and  suburbs  for  one,  two,  or  three 
hours  after  sundown.  The  car  ride  is  easy,  while  a  shawl  or  other  gar- 
ment spread  on  the  grass  will  afford  a  genuine  relief  and  change  from 
the  mother's  lap  or  cradle. 

A  little  instruction  from  the  family  phy.-^ician  to  his  patrons  in 
these  simples  may  be  the  means  of  saving  many  valuable  lives  ;  nor 
should  the  physician  take  it  for  granted  that  his  clients  are  informed  in 
such  matters,  for  very  intelligent  people  sometimes  are  very  ignorant 
of  the  plainest  hygienic  rules.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  regard  to 
the  care  of  very  young  children.  We  recently  saw  an  illustration  of 
this  in  a  very  intelligent-appearing  mother,  who  did  not  even  know 
how  to  hold  her  infant  in  positions  of  comfort  to  the  babe  and  ease  to 
herself.  Even  in  such  matters  as  this  the  doctor  may  give  wholesome 
advice. 

To  Contributors  and  Correspondents. —  The  attention  of  all  icho  purfiost 
farorhi']  us  with  totii/itu/tir'iti>.nui  in  rtspectfuUy  called  to  the  foUoir- 
ing  : 

Authors  of  articles  ijitended  for  publication  under  the  head  of  "  original 
cofdribulions  "  are  respectfully  informed  that,  in  accepting  such  arti- 
cles, we  always  do  so  with  the  understandiry  that  the  foUoicing  condi- 
tions are  to  be  observed:  (2)  when  a  manuscript  is  sent  to  this  jour- 
nal, a  similar  manuscript  or  any  abstract  thereof  must  not  be  or 
have  been  sent  to  any  other  periodical,  unless  we  are  specially  notified 
of  the  fact  at  the  time  the  article  is  sent  to  us  ;  (2)  acctpted  articles 
are  suhject  to  the  customary  rules  of  editorial  revision,  and  will  be 
puijlished  as  promptly  as  our  other  engagejnents  will  admit  of — tee 
can  not  engage  to  publish  an  article  in  any  sjx-cijied  issue  ;  {3)  ant 
coTulitions  which  an  autlior  wishes  complied  with  must  be  distinctly 
stated  in  a  communication  accompanying  tJie  manuscript,  and  no 
new  conditions  can  be  considered  after  the  manuscript  has  been  fut 
into  the  type-setters'  hands.  We  are  often  constrained  to  decline 
articles  which,  although  they  may  be  creditable  to  their  authors,  are 
not  suitable  for  publication  in  this  Journal,  either  because  they  are 
too  long,  or  are  loaJrtl  with  talyular  matter  or  j/rolix  histories  of 
cases,  or  deal  with  subjects  of  little  intej-est  to  the  tnedical  profession 
at  large.  We  can  not  enter  into  any  correspmidcnce  cottceming  our 
reasons  for  declining  an  article. 

All  letters,  whetlter  intended  for  publication  or  not,  must  contain  tJie 
writer's  name  and  address,  m>t  necessarily  for  publication.  Ko  at- 
tention will  be  paid  to  arwnymotis  communications.  Hereafter,  cor- 
respondents asking  for  information  that  we  are  capable  of  git'iry, 
arul  thai  can  properly  be  given  Hi  this  journal,  will  be  answered  by 
number,  a  private  communication  being  previously  sent  to  each  cor- 
respotident  informing  him  under  what  number  the  answer  to  his  note 
is  to  be  looked  for.  All  communicatiojis  not  intended  for  publication 
under  the  author's  name  are  treated  as  .tlriclly  confidctitiat.  We  can 
pot  give  advice  to  laymen  as  to  partictdar  cases  or  recommend  indi- 
vidual practitioners. 

Secretaries  of  medical  societies  will  confer  a  favor  by  keeping  us  in- 
formed of  the  dates  of  their  societies'  regular  meetings.  Brief  notifi- 
cations of  matters  that  are  expected  to  come  up  at  /Mrlicular  meet- 
ings will  be  inserted  when  they  are  received  in  time. 

Newspapers  and  other  publications  containing  matter  which  the  pierson 
sctuling  them  deifires  to  bring  to  our  notice  should  be  marked.  Mem- 
bers of  the  profesiion  who  sethl  us  information  of  matters  of  interest 
to  our  readers  will  be  considered  as  doing  them  and  us  a  favor,  and, 
if  the  space  at  our  command  admits  of  it,  tee  shall  take  pleasure  in 
inserting  the  substance  of  such  communications. 

All  communications  intended  for  the  editor  should  be  addressed  to  him 
in  care  of  the  pulilishers. 

All  communications  relating  to  the  business  of  the  journal  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  publishers. 
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SURGICAL  MYCOSES. 

A   CLINICAL    LECTURE, 
DELIVERED    AT   THE    PHILADELPHIA    HOSPITAL. 

By    ERNEST   LAPLACE,   M.  D., 

PB0FE9P0R  OF  PATHOLOGT  AND  CLINICAL  SURfiERT  IN  THE  MEDICO-CHIROiGICAL 
COLLEGE  OF  PHILADELPHLA  :  VISITING  SURGEON  TO  PHILADELPHIA  HOSPITAL, 

ETC. 

Lecture  I. 
Reported  by  WILLUM   BLAIR  STEWART,  M.  D. 

I  WISH  to  draw  your  attention  tliis  morning  to  a  num- 
ber of  cases  that  should  not  be  considered  singly — not  this, 
that,  and  the  other  affection — but  a  condition  that  I  wish 
you  to  consider  under  the  name  of  surgical  mycosis. 

Mycosis  is  an  affection  due  to  the  development  in  the 
tissues  of  some  fermentative  agent,  fungus,  or  germ.  In 
surgery  we  deal  mosti}-  with  diseases  of  the  e.xterior  of  the 
body,  such  as  tumors,  enlargements,  or  solution  of  continu- 
ity ;  enlargements  that  remain  as  enlargements  for  a  long 
time,  or  else,  by  suddenly  ulcerating,  turn  into  an  ulcer  or 
solution  of  continuity.  To  specify  and  start  a  list  of  surgi- 
cal mycoses,  I  will  speak  first  of  tuberculosis. 

Tuberculosis,  as  you  all  know,  until  1882  was  something 
vague  in  the  minds  of  pathologists,  and  not  until  Koch  es- 
tablished the  identity  of  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  and  other 
organs  did  we  begin  to  understand  the  disease. 

This  patient  comes  to  us  with  an  affection  of  his  joints. 
On  close  physical  examination,  it  was  found  that  the  apices 
of  his  lungs  were  infiltrated,  and  we  know  he  is  tuberculous. 
His  elbow  and  wrist  are  swollen  and  infiltrated  with  a  sub- 
stance that  is  cheesy,  and,  on  probing,  it  was  found  that  the 
cartilage  of  the  joint  had  disappeared  and  dead  bone  was 
found.  The  cheesy  substance  is  so  typical  that  we  know  it 
is  the  result  of  tubercular  degeneration,  so  that  there  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  not  pronounce  this  a  case  of  tuber- 
culosis of  the  elbow  joint,  and  if  we  would  apply  a  thera- 
peutic measure  it  would  require  amputation. 

I  will  show  you  all  the  cases  I  have  this  morning  at  once 
before  operating,  and  demonstrate  to  you  the  great  similarity 
that  pervades  their  aitiology.  The  next  case  is  one  of  cheesy 
degeneration  of  the  cervical  glands.  The  same  process  has 
taken  place  in  the  glands  of  the  neck,  and  we  have  that 
cheesy  product  of  tuberculosis.  Here  you  can  see  the 
sterno-mastoid  muscle  running  across  this  opening,  and 
all  around  it  is  the  same  cheesy  material  that  you  saw 
in  the  former  case.  The  neck  is  infiltrated.  I  want  in 
this  case  to  call  your  attention  only  to  the  identity  of  the 
process. 

Next  is  a  case  of  carbuncle  that  is  nearly  well,  but  is 
typical  enough  for  illustration.  You  all  have  seen  a  car- 
buncle and  you  know  how  large,  painful,  and  ill-defined  it 
is,  and  when  it  approaches  suppuration  a  crucial  incision  is 
needed.  You  notice  several  so-called  openings,  or  heads, 
from  which  comes  yellow,  cheesy  matter.  There  is  dis- 
coloration around  it  and  it  is  hard  and  boggy.  This  pus 
abounds  with  germs  which  are  named   Streptococcus  pyoge- 


nes aureus,  Streptococcus  p>/o(/enes  a/bus,  Streptococcus  pyo- 
genes citrens,  and  BaciUits  pgoci/aneus. 

These  are  found  in  ordinary  furuncle,  but,  for  some  rea- 
son or  other,  several  furuncles  form  in  the  same  place,  and, 
when  so  formed,  we  call  it  a  carbuncle. 

Xext  are  two  cases  of  pronounced  epithelioma.  I  wish 
you  to  remember  the  appearance  of  the  tuberculosis  of  the 
glands  and  arm  and  draw  the  analogy  between  epithelioma 
and  tuberculosis  of  the  skin.  Here  is  a  large  epithelioma. 
This  patient  had  a  small  wart  that  was  removed  a  year  ago 
but  returned.  The  growth  is  in  a  rapid  state  of  develop- 
ment, is  movable,  and  does  not  affect  the  superior  maxillary 
bone.  What  I  want  to  draw  your  attention  to  is  the  fact 
that  here  is  a  fungus-like  growth  that  develops  rapidly  and 
is  recurrent.  It  has  recurred  in  this  case  just  as  tubercular 
growths  recur  when  they  have  been  improperly  removed. 

This  is  a  patient  whose  left  cheek  I  wish  you  to  see  first. 
There  is  a  tumor,  large,  adherent,  non-fluctuating,  and  a 
slight  ulceration  near  the  base.  If  you  saw  this  tumor 
alone  you  would  be  puzzled  as  to  a  diagnosis  between 
s3'philis,  tuberculosis,  and  cancer ;  but,  in  view  of  this  pa- 
tient's history,  we  are  warranted  in  diagnosticating  it  on  fir.st 
sight.  The  tumors  of  both  sides  of  the  face  are  of  the  same 
nature — epithelioma.  The  point  of  interest  is  that  here  is 
a  tumor  that  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  tuberculosis,  since 
it  has  involved  the  same  tissues  as  tuberculosis  and  looks 
like  it.  May  we  not  be  led  to  think  it  may  be  caused  by 
something  analogous  to  the  cause  of  tuberculosis? 

Here  is  a  case  of  senile  gangrene.  You  find  the  arterial 
circulation  perfect  to  the  middle  of  the  limb.  It  is  a  case 
of  soft  gangrene  and  the  obstruction  is  in  the  veins.  Gan- 
grene is  death  of  the  part  due  to  a  cutting  off  of  nutrition — 
the  circulation.  The  leg  presents  an  emphysema  below  due 
to  sulphureted  hydrogen  and  carbon-dioxide  gas  that  are 
the  result  of  the  fermentative  process  in  the  limb.  Why 
does  it  putrefy  ?  Because  vitality  has  disappeared  by  a  ces- 
sation of  circulation.  This  alone  would  not  cause  putrefaa- 
tion,  but  we  must  have  the  germs  present  to  destroy  the 
tissues  or  cause  this  suppuration.  You  know  that  if  we 
take  a  piece  of  meat,  boil  it  and  can  it,  it  will  keep  for  a 
long  time  and  not  spoil ;  liul  the  dead  tissues  of  thisleg,  by 
exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  have  been  infected  l>y  germs, 
and  the  putrefaction  called  gangrene  was  the  result.  In 
this  case,  then,  there  was  an  arrest  of  the  circulation  and 
then  an  infection  by  genus.  This  is  another  illustration  of 
a  surgical  mycosis. 

The  next  case  is  one  in  which  the  diagnosis  is  not  per- 
fectly clear,  and  must  be  treated  symptoinatically  until  we 
find  the  true  a'tiology  of  it.  Here  is  a  woman  who  came 
into  the  wards  two  weeks  ago  and  presented  a  tumor  of  the 
neck  that  came  rather  suddenly  and  appeared  to  be  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  thyreoid  body  and  which  would 
rise  and  fall  with  the  act  of  deglutition.  In  a  few  days  the 
growth  limited  itself  and  spread  to  the  riglit,  and  did  not 
rise  and  fall  with  deglutition.  Yesterday  it  presented  symp- 
toms of  acute  intlainmation  and  was  highly  fluctn.ating.  Al- 
though I  am  not  positive  a.s  to  a  diagnosis,  \et  1  am  positive 
that  there  is  thiid  here,  owing  to  the  acute  inflammatory  pro- 
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cess,  especiall)-  on  the  surface.  Whatever  it  is,  it  is  duo  to  a 
rapid  proliferation  of  cells  of  one  of  two  kinds — either  it 
.  is  filled  with  pus,  or  else  there  is  a  rapidly  developing  epi- 
thelioma of  one  of  the  lymphatic  glands,  and  in  this  case 
we  would  find  a  growth  consisting  of  epithelial  tissue,  giv- 
ing a  soft  and  fluctuating  appearance  that  you  find  in  this 
condition. 

Before  we  operate  on  this  patient  I  wish  to  dilate  on  the 
idea  that  I  have  brought  before  you  of  arranging  such  facts 
under  a  heading  that  refers  them  to  their  aetiology.  It 
is  only  in  that  way  that  we  can  put  surgery  on  a  more 
scientific  basis,  by  reasoning  from  an  a;tiological  standpoint 
rather  than  from  a  clinical  aspect,  as  many  diseases  have  the 
same  aetiology,  and  the  same  mycoses  will  demand  the  same 
treatment. 

Such  consideration  has  only  been  possible  since  Koch 
demonstrated  the  tubercle  bacillus.  Then  came  Rosenbacb 
with  the  discovery  of  the  germs  of  suppuration  and,  neces- 
sarily, the  cause  of  ulceration,  for  there  is  a  disintegration 
of  the  skin  over  the  place  that  has  suppurated.  Other  ex- 
periments were  made  on  ulcerations  that  were  not  of  this 
form,  until  Israel,  who  came  in  1884  and  described  actino- 
mycosis,  which  is  the  so-called  ray  or  star  fungus  disease 
and  exists  in  the  bovine  species.  The  fungus  enters  the 
mouth  and  alimentary  tract,  and  is  carried  by  the  blood  and 
develops  on  the  face,  or  on  the  surface  of  the  thoracic  cavity, 
and  causes  infiltration  and  ulceration,  in  which  these  germs 
have  been  found.  Just  as  these  germs  have  been  found  to 
cause  suppuration,  so  these  ray  fungi  have  caused  this  dis- 
ease of  actinomycosis,  also  a  surgical  mycosis. 

Anthrax  is  the  next  affection  due  to  a  peculiar  germ. 
It  is  also  called  malignant  pustule,  or  splenic  fever  of  ani- 
mals. Butchers  and  tanners  are  especially  liable  to  it. 
They  have  a  wound  on  their  hand  which  becomes  infected 
by  this  peculiar  germ  and  develops  the  disease  malignant 
pustule,  whicli  is  very  dangerous. 

As  to  syphilis,  you  may  consider  it  under  the  same 
heading.  Lustgarten  described  the  bacillus  of  syphilis,  but 
it  has  not  been  positively  demonstrated. 

Although  complete  researches  have  not  been  made  as 
to  the  cause  of  cancer,  yet  the  researches  of  Scheuerlein 
are  suflScient  to  establish  the  presence  of  a  germ — the  same 
germ  for  epithelioma  and  cancer.  In  order  to  prove  a  germ 
we  must  subject  it  to  four  tests : 

1.  We  must  find  the  same  germ  always  present  in  the 
same  affection. 

2.  The  germ  must  be  isolated  and  grown. 

3.  The  germ  must  be  inoculated  and  produce  the  same 
disease. 

4.  The  germ  must  be  found  the  same  after  inocula- 
tion. 

It  has  been  found  that  the  rat  is  very  susceptible  to  can- 
cer, and  we  can  inoculate  it  and  cause  a  growth  like  cancer. 
Finally,  you  see  what  progress  has  been  made  in  the  aeti- 
ology of  surgical  affections,  simplifying  the  matter  and 
bringing  it  down  to  irritants  in  the  body.  Let  us  hope  that 
the  coming  generation  will  make  as  great  improvements  in 
the  treatment  as  the  past  has  in  the  ictiology  of  surgical 
mycoses. 
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Renal  surgery  may  be  said  to  have  received  its  first 
legitimate  impetus  in  1869,  when  Simon,  of  Heidelberg,  re- 
lieved a  patient  suffering  from  ureteric  fistula  bv  removing 
the  kidney  of  the  affected  side  through  a  lumbar  incision. 
The  growth  of  this  phase  of  abdominal  procedure  has  been 
rapid  from  that  time  to  this,  and  certain  operations  on  the 
kidney  are  looked  upon  to-day  as  conservative  undertak- 
ings. No  paper,  however  brief,  would  be  complete  which 
omitted  the  name  of  that  master  of  renal  surgery,  Mr. 
Henry  Morris,  of  Middlesex  Hospital,  London  ;  while  the 
valuable  contributions  of  Thornton,  Tait,  Hahn,  Bennett 
May,  Lange,  and  many  others,  deserve  prominent  mention 
in  this  connection. 

The  cases  forming  the  subject  of  this  paper  are  six  in 
number,  and  are  all  that  have  come  under  the  observation 
of  the  writer  in  the  last  three  years  in  which  an  operation 
was  allowed.  There  were  two  nephrorrhaphies,  two  nephrot- 
omies, two  nephrectomies,  and  one  incision,  with  drainage, 
for  perinephric  suppuration  in  a  case  of  movable  kidney. 
In  a  paper  read  before  the  Ohio  State  Medical  Society  at 
Toledo,  in  June,  1887,  a  successful  nephrectomy,  after  pre- 
liminary exploratory  incision,  was  described.  Hence  it  will 
be  seen  that  nine  operations  on  the  kidney  comprise  the 
entire  experience  of  the  writer  in  this  department  of  sur- 
gery, and  that,  although  in  three  instances  the  kidney  was 
removed,  all  the  patients  recovered. 

Judsrinsr  from  this  list,  the  observations  of  Mr.  Greiir 
Smith  and  others  would  seem  to  be  correct: 

1.  When  the  kidney  is  not  greatly  enlarged,  lumbar 
nephrectomy  is  easier  and  safer  for  the  general  surgeon  to 
perform  than  the  anterior  operation. 

2.  .\  preliminary  nephrotomy  lessens  the  danger  of  ne- 
phrectomy. 

Absolute  cleanliness  was  observed.  A  bath  and  laxa- 
tive preceded  the  operation  in  each  case.  The  bowels  were 
thoroughly  emptied,  a  simple  diet  having  been  persisted  in 
for  some  days.  At  the  time  of  operation  the  loin  was 
scrubbed  with  soap  and  water,  washed  with  ether,  and  after- 
wiyd  with  a  warm  sublimate  lotion.  Antiseptic  irrigation 
was  freely  resorted  to.  In  the  preparation  of  hands,  instru- 
ments, sponges,  and  everything  else  that  could  influence 
the  result,  as  great  care  was  exercised  as  though  the  perito- 
neal cavity  were  to  be  invaded.  I  would  here  emphasize 
the  great  importance  of  having  the  patient  covered  with 
warm  woolen  blankets,  except  abcut  the  field  of  incision. 
In  this  way  the  pleura  is  less  liable  to  give  rise  to  trouble 
by  becoming  inflamed  after  operation. 

Case  I.  Tubercular  Suppuration  o/ the  Kidney  ;  Nephrotomy  ; 
Nephrectomy  Three  Months  Later  ;  Recovery. — Mrs.  K.,  a  stout 
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German  woman,  aged  twenty-two ;  residence,  Columbus ;  mar- 
ried one  year,  and  had  never  conceived.  Has  always  menstru- 
ated regularly.  In  childhood  she  was  treated  successfully  for 
hip  disease,  and,  although  she  limps  slightly,  has  nothing  else 
to  show  for  her  early  misfortune.  She  had  never  had  pain  so 
intense  that  it  could  properly  be  called  renal  colic.  Examina- 
tion showed  the  lungs  to  be  healthy.  For  several  months  prior 
to  her  admission  to  the  hospital  she  had  been  losing  flesh  and 
strength.  It  was  on  account  of  frequency  in  urinating  that 
she  consulted  a  physician.  Every  such  act  was  attended  with 
scalding  pain.  At  night  her  sleep  was  invariably  interrupted 
in  this  way.  Her  appetite  was  poor.  For  four  months  she 
had  had  chilly  sensations,  a  rise  of  temperature,  and  occa- 
sional night-sweats.  During  the  few  weeks  in  which  she  was 
under  observation  her  pulse  was  never  less  than  100,  and 
her  temperature  ranged  from  1005°  to  102-7°  F.  A  dull, 
aching  pain  had  existed  in  both  loins,  especially  in  the  right 
one,  during  the  previous  few  months,  and  was  subject  to 
occasional  exacerbations.  She  had  observed  that  her  urine, 
usually  cloudy  during  her  illness,  was  clearer  and  less  in  quan- 
tity when  the  right  lumbar  pain  was  most  intense.  A  sandy 
sediment  had  been  visible  a  few  times.  Blood  had  never  been 
seen  in  the  urine.  Riding,  walking,  or  any  sudden  movement 
always  hurt  her.  Aside  from  such  aggravating  causes,  she  suf- 
fered more  in  the  morning  than  at  other  times.  Pressure  over 
the  left  loin  caused  no  inconvenience,  but  on  the  right  side  was 
distressing  to  her.  No  enlargement  of  the  kidney  or  tumor  was 
discernible  throueh  the  thick  parietes. 

Examination  of  the  urine  showed  that  the  reaction  was  in- 
variably acid  and  that  pus  was  always  present.  Neither  casts 
nortubercle  bacilli  were  ever  discovered.  Sounding  the  bladder 
indicated  the  absence  of  stone.  Vesical  irrigation  with  a  warm 
solution  of  boric  acid  gave  temporary  relief. 

Diagnosis. —  Pyelitis,  with  possibly  stone  iij  the  kidney. 

Operation,  Octoler  13,  188S. — Ether  narcosis.  Costo-iliac 
space  was  very  short.  A  hard  pillow  having  been  placed  be- 
neath the  sound  side,  thus  putting  the  right  loin  on  the  stretch, 
an  incision  was  made  four  inches  and  a  half  long,  below  and 
parallel  to  the  last  rib,  terminating  two  inches  and  a  half  from 
the  spine.  It  was  extended  for  a  distance  of  an  inch  vertically 
downward  at  its  inner  end.  The  fatty  capsule  was  normal  and 
not  strongly  adherent.  The  kidney,  enlarged  to  several  times 
the  ordinary  dimensions,  was  lobnlated  and  tluctuant.  Explora- 
tory puncture  revealed  an  inodorous  mixture  of  pas,  urine,  and 
sernm.  An  incision  into  the  renal  substance  permitted  the  free 
discharge  of  this  fluid.  Carrying  in  the  finger,  the  organ  was 
found  to  be  converted  into  a  sacculated  tumor,  the  various  com- 
partments of  which  contained  fluid.  No  stone  was  found. 
Thorough  irrigation  with  bichloride  solution  was  emi)loyed.  a 
rubber  drain  was  inserted  into  the  kidney  substance,  and  the 
wound  was  closed  with  silk  stitches.  Her  convalescence  was 
uneventful,  the  wound  he.iling  except  in  the  track  of  the  drain- 
age-tube, where  urine  and  pus  continued  to  discharge. 

There  was  an  entire  subsidence  of  pain  and  hectic,  and  the 
urine  voided  in  the  natural  way  became  perfectly  clear  and 
was  free  from  albumin.  She  grew  stronger,  lier  color  improved, 
and  but  for  the  presence  of  the  fistulous  opening,  her  health 
would  have  been  perfect.  She  wae  advised  to  have  the  kidney 
removed  in  order  to  get  rid  of  this  source  of  irritation  and  an- 
noyance; and  accordingly  re-entered  the  hospital. 

Operntinn,  Jnitunnj  1!>.  IXSU. — Incision  through  the  old 
cicatrix.  The  various  anatomical  layers  were  matted  together 
90  as  to  render  them  difficult  of  recognition.  Owing  to  the 
thickness  of  the  parietal  fat  and  the  density  of  the  scar,  the  iso- 
lation of  the  kidney  was  by  no  means  easy.  The  proper  cap- 
sule having  been  incised,  the  fingers  were  used  in  separating  the 


adhesions  between  capsule  and  kidney  until  finally  it  was  gen- 
erally freed.  At  this  point  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  com- 
pletion of  the  operation  was  encountered.  Although  diminu- 
tion in  size  had  supervened  as  a  result  of  the  nephrotomy  of 
three  months  before,  the  great  depth  at  which  the  pedicle  had 
to  he  secured,  and  the  fact  that  fully  the  upper  two  thirds  of  the 
organ  lay  behind  the  projecting  rib  and  intercostal  space,  added 
to  the  delay,  and  frequent  efforts  to  ligate  the  pedicle  resulted 
in  failure.  Finally  a  wire  6craseur  was  passed  around  it,  and 
included  in  its  grasp  vein,  artery,  ureter,  and  a  small  amount  of 
renal  tissue.  In  order  to  deliver  the  kidney  it  was  cut  away 
piecemeal,  the  constrictor  being  tightened  during  the  dissec- 
tion. Thorough  irrigation  followed  and  the  ecraseur  was  left 
in  the  wound.  Considerable  pain  marked  her  convalescence. 
There  was  very  little  fever  and  the  urine  remained  clear.  The 
instrument  was  tightened  from  day  to  day  as  the  pedicle  loos- 
ened, and  it  came  away  four  weeks  after  the  operation.  Ano- 
dynes were  employed  to  subdue  the  localized  pleuritic  inflam- 
mation that  followed.  She  was  discharged  a  few  days  later, 
and  has  since  remained  in  good  health.  A  small  sinus  lasted 
for  some  months,  but  finally  ceased  to  give  rise  to  annoyance. 

Case  II.  Supposed  Case  of  Renal  Calculus ;  Preliminary 
Exploratory  Incision  ;  Temporary  Relief ;  Recurrence  of  Hema- 
turia; Nephrectomy  ;  Recovery. — Miss  J.  P..  aged  twenty-six; 
residence,  Delaware,  Ohio.  Had  been  an  invalid  for  five  years 
and  a  half,  during  the  latter  part  of  which  time  she  had  painful 
micturition  as  often  as  four  or  five  times  hourly,  night  and  day. 
She  had  several  attacks  of  renal  colic,  four  of  which  were  very 
severe.  The  worst  one  had  occurred  just  prior  to  her  admission 
to  the  hospital.  For  two  years  previous  to  operation  she  had 
uever  been  free  from  hiematuria.  Pain  was  always  referred  to 
the  left  loin,  which  was  tender  on  pressure,  although  there  was 
no  sign  of  enlargement.  She  was  reduced  in  flesh  and  weighed 
eighty-five  pounds.  She  was  a  bedridden  invalid  most  of  the 
time.  Her  father  had  died  of  phthisis  pulmonalis,  and  she  had 
incipient  disease  of  the  same  character.  Her  last  attack  of  renal 
colic,  in  April,  1889,  continued  a  week,  was  very  severe,  and  a 
large  quantity  of  clear  blood  was  passed.  The  urine  usually 
contained  blood  finely  mixed  with  it.  No  pus,  easts,  albumin, 
or  sabulous  matter  could  be  detected.  Tenderness  in  the  left 
loin  was  so  marked  that  she  flinched,  even  when  under  ether,  if 
pressure  was  applied  to  that  p.art  of  the  body.  Sounding  for 
vesical  calculus  yielded  negative  results,  and  a  careful  use  of  the 
instrument  failed  to  discover  any  papillomatous  tumor  or  other 
irregularity  in  the  wall  of  that  viscus.  Examination  by  the 
rectum  and  by  conjoined  manipulation  produced  like  negative 
results.  Her  ulvine  evacuations  and  menstruations  wore  regu- 
lar and  presented  no  i)eciiliarities.  In  the  previous  year  she 
had  habitually  observed  that  the  hiemiiturin  was  aggravated 
during  the  i)remenstruHl  week.  All  attempts  to  relieve  this 
condition  by  rest  and  medication  failed.  Urethral  dilatation 
and  antiseptic  vesical  irrigation  likewise  were  of  no  avail. 
Something  must  be  done  to  relieve  the  continual  drain  upon 
her  strength.  An  exploratory  left  lumbar  incision  was  advised 
and  was  performed  by  Dr.  Charles  S.  Hamilton.  The  usual 
plau  was  adopted.  The  organ  was  found  upon  exposure  to  be 
slightly  above  the  average  in  size,  smooth,  and  free  from  in- 
durations in  its  substance.  All  parts  of  it  were  carefully  ex- 
amined with  the  finger.  A  systematic  series  of  punctures  was 
made,  but  no  abnormity  was  discovered.  The  wound  was 
closed,  a  drain  was  inserted,  and  healing  was  pronipt.  For  a 
week  there  was  entire  cessation  of  the  Inematuria  and  very 
little  pain,  the  quantity  of  urine  voided  in  twenty-four  hours 
remaining  the  same  as  before — i.  e..  from  one  to  two  [)ints.  The 
fact  that  a  subsidence  of  symptoms  had  taken  place  for  the  first 
time  in  a  year  after  extensive  puncture  of  the  left  kidney  was 
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regarded  as  strong  presumptive  evidence  that  the  organ  of  that 
side  had  an  important  relation  to  the  hrematuria. 

Furtliermore,  the  bleeding,  pain,  and  scalding  in  passing 
water  had  returned  with  redoubled  intensity,  and  greatly  dis- 
couraged the  patient.  She  was  advised  to  submit  to  a  second 
operation,  and  if,  after  incisions  into  the  renal  substance,  no  ex- 
planation of  the  haemorrhage  could  be  found,  nephrectomy  was 
to  be  done. 

Operation,  May  15,  1889. — Having  fresh  in  mind  the  difficul- 
ties encountered  in  previous  nephrectomies,  I  followed  the  very 
valuable  suggestion  of  Lange  by  resecting  the  twelfth  rib,  so  as 
to  give  increased  room  for  the  necessary  manipulations.  The 
incision  through  the  former  cicatrix  was  easily  accomplished,  as 
union  was  not  yet  tirm.  An  extension  of  it  at  an  acute  angle, 
joining  the  inner  end  of  the  former  one,  resulted  in  the  forma- 
tion of  a  V-shaped  Hap.  The  muscles  were  well  cleared  away 
in  tbe  dissection  toward  the  median  line,  which  greatly  facili- 
tated the  operation.  A  coarse  silk  ligature  secured  the  pedicle 
en  masse.  Her  convalescence  was  tedious.  She  had  no  hema- 
turia, voided  healthy  urine  freely,  and  gave  no  anxiety  on  ac- 
count of  ugly  renal  symjitoms.  Owing  to  the  free  exposure  of 
tbe  pleura,  tlie  unavoidable  chilling  of  the  left  side  from  having 
it  uncovered  during  the  operation,  and  the  cooling  effects  of 
evaporation  following  irrigation,  she  had  a  sharp  attack  of 
pleurisy  with  effusion.  This,  however,  finally  yielded  to  appro- 
priate measures,  the  wound  healed  kindly,  and  she  has  gained 
in  Hesh  and  strength.  She  is  now  in  good  health,  weighs  one 
hundred  and  nine  pounds,  and  is  filling  a  responsible  clerical 
position.  ^ 

This  case  is  one  involving  rather  unscientific  interfer- 
ence in  that  the  kidney  is  apparently  healthy.  It  involves 
a  startling  and  apparently  unjustifiable  empiricism.  The 
explanation  of  the  hicniaturia  and  pain  I  am  nnable  to  give. 
The  supposition  tliat  a  small  calculus  became  lodged  in  the 
ureter  and  escaped  detection  may  explain  it.  Again,  early 
tubercular  involvement  might  account  for  it.  The  justi- 
fication would  seem  to  lie  in  this  fact,  that  a  young  woman 
who  had  been  a  confirmed  invalid  for  three  years  has  been 
restored  to  health  and  usefulness.  It  may  well  be  added 
that  an  operator  should  feel  better  satisfied  when,  in  addi- 
tion to  having  bis  patient  get  well,  he  is  able  to  indicate 
clearly  the  pathological  reason  for  the  course  pursued.  She 
has  had  amcnorrh(ea  since  the  last  operation,  and  it  is  hard 
to  convince  her  that  tbe  uterine  appendages  were  not  also 
removed. 

OaseIII.  Monahle Kidney ;  Nephrorrhaphy ;  Riroiwry. — Afrs. 
N.  B.,  aged  thirty,  sent  by  Dr.  C.  F.  Coyle,  of  Gallon,  Crawford 
County,  Ohio,  had  had  both  menstrual  aud  premenstrual  pain 
for  nine  years.  Had  soreness  in  the  left  inguinal  region.  The 
most  severe  pain  was  that  which  preceded  menstruation  for 
several  days,  and  was  of  a  bearing-down  character.  The  effort 
to  walk  any  distance  caused  pain.  A  copious  stool  was  attended 
with  soreness  in  the  region  of  the  left  kidney.  Exatnination 
showed  a  tumor  descending  on  the  left  side  to  a  level  with  the 
anterior  superior  s|>ine  when  the  patient  stood  upright.  It  was 
freely  movable,  and,  if  the  horizontal  posture  was  assumed,  it 
oi.uld  readily  be  forced  into  tbe  loin.  On  October  5,  1889,  an 
incision  was  made  below  the  last  rib,  siinihir  to  that  described 
above.  The  fatty  capsule  was  found  to  be  very  loose.  The 
proper  capsule  was  incised.  Silk  stitches  were  made  to  i?i(Oiule 
skin,  sHbcutaneous  structures,  and  both  capsules,  the  fiitly  cap- 
sule being  pulled  taut  in  such  a  manner  that  tbe  excess  lay  out- 
side the  woimd.     No  febrile  disturbance  ensued,  and  healing  by 


granulation  was  the  result.  The  organ  has  remained  in  its 
proper  place,  and  she  is  free  from  symptoms  that  could  be  at- 
tributed to  tbe  pathological  condition  alluded  to. 

Case  IV.  Sujipuratimj  Kidney  ;  Nephrotomy;  Recovery. — 
Mrs.  G.  T.,  of  Columbus,  was  referred  to  me  by  Dr.  N.  R. 
Coleman,  who  had  diagnosticated  a  suppurating  left  kidney. 
Was  twenty-seven  years  old,  had  been  married  nine  months, 
and  her  menstrual  life  had  been  a  normal  one.  There  was  noth- 
ing pointing  to  the  existence  of  pelvic  su])puration.  In  her 
sixth  year  she  had  severe  pain  in  the  left  side,  always  aggravated 
by  riding  or  jolting.  The  only  period  of  her  life  in  which  she 
had  enjoyed  entire  immunity  from  suffering  was  that  extending 
from  the  twenty-first  to  the  twenty-fourth  year.  She  had 
always  been  subject  to  renal  colic.  With  the  exception  of  the 
interval  alluded  to,  she  never  jjassed  a  month  without  one  such 
experience.  The  pain  started  in  the  loin  and  followed  the 
ureter.  She  estimated  that  forty  attacks  bad  occurred  in  the 
last  three  years,  and  they  had  been  steadily  increasing  in  sever- 
ity. Furthermore,  pus  had  been  observed  for  tbe  first  time  in 
the  urine,  and  had  increased  in  quantity  until  it  became  very 
profuse.     No  stone  or  sabulous  matter  was  ever  visible. 

The  average  amount  of  urine  excreted  in  twenty-four  hours, 
when  Dr.  Coleman  first  saw  her,  was  one  quart,  and  half  of  it 
was  purulent.  Reaction  always  acid.  Vomiting  had  never 
taken  place. 

The  weight  of  the  patient  was  seventy  pounds,  whereas  for- 
merly it  had  been  one  hundred  and  thirty.  It  is  uncommon 
even  in  advanced  phthisis  to  see  greater  emaciation.  Thaleft 
hypochondriura  and  loin  were  exceedingly  tender  and  quite 
prominent,  especially  at  a  point  an  inch  behind  the  midaxillary 
line  in  the  center  of  the  costo-iliac  space.  Upon  palpating  the 
left  loin,  a  hard,  tender,  rounded,  smooth  swelling  filled  tbe  upper 
part  of  this  space  and  encroached  upon  the  hypochoudrium. 
It  was  all  the  more  apparent  on  account  of  her  extreme  ema- 
ciation. The  same  tests  applied  to  the  other  side  elicited  an 
apparently  healthy  condition.  The  average  pulse  was  90,  tem- 
perature 99-37°.  Diagnosis  confirmed.  Nephrotomy.  On  No- 
vember 19,  1889,  an  incision  in  the  most  tender  part  of  the  loin 
found  tbe  fatty  capsule  tough,  indicating  intlaminatory  changes. 
A  needle  brought  pus.  The  knife,  being  inserted,  opened  a  large 
abscess  cavity,  the  contents  of  which  were  very  foul.  A  pint 
and  a  half  of  this  material  was  discharged.  The  kidney  was 
extensively  disorganized.  After  thorough  washing  out  with  a 
weak  suldimate  solution  and  the  insertion  of  a  rubber  drainage- 
tube,  the  wound  was  closed.  No  untoward  sym|)toius  were 
present,  and  she  got  well  rapidly.  Her  appetite  became  good 
and  she  took  on  flesh  at  such  a  rate  that  she  gained  sixty-three 
pounds  io  six  months.  The  urine  is  normal,  she  is  free  from 
pain,  and,  aside  from  the  fact  that  she  has  an  inoffensive  sinus, 
her  health  is  excellent. 

Case  V.  .Moriilile  Kidney  ;  Nep/irorr/iop/iy  ;  Cure. — Mrs.  E. 
R.  K.,  of  Flain  City,  Madison  County,  Ohio,  was  sent  to  me  by 
Dr.  J.  H.  Gardner,  of  that  place,  with  the  above  diagnosis. 
She  was  twenty-seven  years  old,  had  been  married  five  years, 
had  one  child  three  years  old,  and  hail  miscarried  at  the  sixth 
month  soon  after  ruarriatie.  She  dated  her  disal)ility  from  the 
latterevent.  Her  menstruations  have  been  regular,  and  for  seven 
years  had  been  painful.  During  the  last  six  months  she  had 
dragging  pain  for  a  week  prior  to  menstruation.  Ueginning  in 
the  right  loin  and  following  the  direction  of  the  ureter  of  that 
side,  there  was  continual  soreness,  aggravated  at  times  by  .stand- 
ing or  walking.  A  smooth,  ovoid  tumor  couhl  be  detected  on 
tbe  right  side.  It  was  freely  movable  between  the  np|)er  part  of 
the  right  inguinal  and  the  lumbar  regions.  Its  shape  was  that 
of  the  kidney.  A  singular  fact  in  her  case  was  this:  that  lying 
on  the  back  fre(|uently  caused  her  pain  to  increase,  and  at  such 
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times  standing  erect  gave  her  relief.  In  the  Inst  two  years  and 
a  half  she  had  had  twelve  attacks  of  severe  pain  in  that  part  of 
the  abdomen  indicated.  The  urine  was  normal.  There  was  no 
nausea.  The  diagnosis  of  movable  kidney  was  confirmed,  and 
nephrorrhapby  was  done  January  25, 1890.  The  same  plan  was 
adopted  as  in  Case  III,  the  skin,  fatty,  and  fibrous  tissue  being 
secured  with  silk  stitches,  the  fatty  layer  having  been  pulled 
taut  while  the  redundant  tissue  was  allowed  to  remain  on  the 
outside.  Free  scratching  of  the  kidney  was  resorted  to,  so  that 
an  abundant  plastic  exudate  would  be  thrown  out.  In  this,  as 
in  Case  IV,  Mr.  Morris's  suggestion  of  stutiing  the  wound  lightly 
with  gauze  was  used  and  with  good  effect.  Healing  by  granu- 
lation resulted,  and  there  was  an  entire  absence  of  unpleasant 
symptoms.  Tliis  patient  has  unquestionably  been  entirely  re- 
lieved, so  that  she  now  enjoys  perfect  healtli.  She  has  gained 
fifteen  pounds  in  weight. 

Cabe  VI.  Morahle  Kidney  ;  NephrorrhapJiy  attempted  ;  Peri- 
nephric Suppuration  found  ;  Incision  and  Drainage;  Failure 
to  find  the  Kidney  ;  Recovery  ;  Impronement. — Mrs.  C.  A.  W., 
of  Columbus,  a  delicate  woman,  aged  fifty,  married  twenty-one 
years,  had  four  children,  the  youngest  ten  years  old.  She  had 
not  yet  ceased  to  menstruate.  Ten  years  previously,  after  the 
birth  of  the  last  child,  she  had  typhoid  fever  followed  by  severe 
pains  in  right  foot,  on  account  of  which  she  wore  a  supporting 
shoe  for  two  years.  This  was  followed  by  severe  pains  in  the 
back,  for  which  a  plaster  jacket  was  put  on  and  worn  for  three 
months  with  some  relief.  One  year  prior  to  admission  she  had 
a  relapse  and  her  health  became  poor.  She  had  rigors,  loss  of 
appetite,  flesh,  and  strength.  Micturition  occurred  fifteen  to 
twenty  times  in  twenty-four  hours,  accompanied  with  burning 
pain,  referred  to  the  neck  of  the  bladder.  When  standing  or 
walking,  her  form  was  stooped.  A  movable  lump  descended  to 
within  an  inch  of  the  level  of  the  navel.  She  had  pain  in  the 
right  kidney  and  ureter,  and  was  only  comfortable  when  lying 
on  that  side. 

Specific  gravity  of  urine,  1"020.  Traces  of  albumin.  Diag- 
nosis, movable  kidney. 

Operation,  February  18,  1890. — The  usual  lumbar  incision 
for  nephrorrhapby  was  made.  Opening  the  loin,  a  large  (piantity 
of  inoffensive  pus  escaped.  It  resembled  thick  mayonnaise 
dressing.  The  kidney  could  not  be  found.  Irrigation  was  thor- 
oughly carried  out  and  a  drainage-tube  was  inserted.  Her  re- 
covery was  tedious,  but  was  not  marked  by  intensity  of  symp- 
toms. She  was  discharged  from  the  hospital  four  weeks  later. 
She  has  gained  several  pounds  in  flesh,  and  can  stand  and  walk 
erect  without  pain.  The  kidney  can  now  be  located  where  it  is 
firmly  fixed  nearly  as  high  as  it  should  be.  She  feels  well  as 
long  as  the  sinus  discharges.  There  is  now  about  twelve  per 
cent,  of  pus  in  the  urine. 

In  cases  where  perinephric  suppuration  attends  a  mov- 
able kidney,  failure  to  find  the  organ  at  the  time  of  opera- 
tion has  occasionally  resulted.  In  this  case  the  improve- 
ment in  position  is  probably  due  to  contraction  of  the 
abscess  cavity — i.  e.,  the  distended  fatty  capsule.  The 
radical  operation  of  removal  may  yet  have  to  be  done. 


A  New  Alkaloidal  Reagent. — "  M.  Broc-iner  find.s  that  sulpbciti'llu- 
ruti'  of  iiiniiiDiiiiiiE]  in  ■JoliitiDn  in  sulphuric  iioid  gives  chariietcri.-itic 
colors  with  certain  alkaloids.  Thus  with  (ligitaline  it  gives  a  reddish 
violet  tint,  gradually  becoming  more  intense;  with  chclidonine  it  gives 
at  first  no  reaction,  but  in  a  few  seconds  a  green  color  becomes  appar- 
ent, becoming  more  pronounced  in  about  four  minutes;  with  apomor- 
phine  it  gives  a  wiolct  color  ;  with  narcotiue  a  fugitive  rose  tint ;  and 
nnrceinc  becomes  first  yellow,  passing  to  a  dirty  green,  finully  tinning 
to  violet." — Br'iliith  and  Colonial  Ijruygiat. 


A   CASE   OF  SEVEEE    H^EMATURIA  ; 

NEPHRECTOMY   BY   DR.   McBURNEY. 

RECOVERY* 

By  F.  TILDEN   BROWN,  M.  D. 

C.  G.,  twenty-si.^  years  of  age,  five  years  married,  three 
children.  No  miscarriages.  Family  history  markedly  gouty. 
Health  previous  to  the  first  attack  of  hasmaturia  had  been  good, 
except  for  two  periods  of  marked  and  somewhat  critical  anajmia. 
The  first  of  these  occurred  two  years  before  marriage,  the  sec- 
ond a  year  later. 

In  March,  1888,  when  her  second  child  was  four  months  old, 
appeared  the  first  recognized  trouble  with  the  right  kidney,  and 
attributed  to  over-exertion  in  caring  for  her  child.  The  symp- 
toms as  now  recalled  were  sudden  and  marked  hrematuria ; 
pain  in  the  right  kidney  region,  radiating  to  the  distribution  of 
the  anterior  crural  nerve  below  Poupart's  ligament;  fever  reach- 
ing at  the  highest  1U4°  F.  Her  attendant  at  this  time,  a  man  of 
great  experience  and  marked  ability,  diagnosticated  the  rupture 
of  some  renal  vessel.  Acute  pain  and  hsemorrhage  disappeared 
rather  suddenly  at  the  end  of  five  days.  The  only  subjective 
sequence  was  a  sense  of  dull  pain  in  the  right  side  and  thigh 
when  she  was  tired.  Examination  of  the  urine  on  one  or  two 
occasions  after  this  attack  is  said  to  have  shown  considerable 
pus.  However,  the  patient  felt  well  enough  to  dispel  any 
thought  on  her  own  part  of  chronic  disease.  ^ 

The  second  attack  occurred  in  August,  1888,  when  she  was 
two  months  pregnant.  As  the  patient  made  a  sudden  jump  and 
strain  to  seize  a  child  from  a  wave  on  the  sands  she  experienced 
a  sharp  pain  in  the  right  side. 

On  reaching  home  twenty  minutes  later  she  found  her  urine 
heavily  charged  with  blood.  This  attack  was  characterized  by 
a  repetition  of  the  symptoms  of  the  first,  with  the  exception 
that  the  fever  was  not  so  high.  In  this,  as  in  the  first  attack, 
the  repeated  use  of  a  stiff  catheter  was  necessary,  not  as  it  is 
ordinarily  used,  but  to  punch  back  the  blood-clots  blocking  up 
the  sphincter  vesicfe  and  preventing  micturition. 

Diagnosis  by  a  different  physician,  renal  calculus;  and 
treatment  in  accordance  was  followed  by  rather  sudden  recov- 
ery from  acute  symptoms  in  about  the  same  time  as  was  the  first 
attack. 

Third  attack,  October  26, 1889,  at  which  time  I  first  saw  the 
patient  professionally,  and  learned  that  an  hour  before  at  the 
first  morning  urination  she  noticed  a  marked  hematuria,  and 
at  the  moment  thought  it  a  menstrual  manifestation,  which  was 
welcomed  because  there  was  some  reason  to  believe  herself  two 
months  pregnant;  and  for  the  dissipation  of  this  she  had  re- 
cently resorted  to  the  hardest  riding,  domestic  fatigues,  and 
Turkish  baths.  The  night  before,  on  going  up  stairs,  she  felt  some 
pain  in  the  back,  but  the  night  had  been  passed  free  from  any 
discomfort.  .\  second  micturition  shortly  after  the  first  was 
more  heavily  charged  with  blood  and  attended  with  some  pain, 
as  large  blood-clots  passed  the  urethra.  Synchronously  with 
the  appearance  of  hajmaturia,  pain  was  first  felt  in  the  right 
side.  This  pain  was  continuous,  but  at  times  much  augmented, 
with  an  extension  of  the  painful  area  to  Poupart's  ligament  and 
some  in  the  leg  below.  Clots  collecting  in  the  bladder  were 
already  troublesome  in  retarding  urination. 

Physical  examination  of  the  suspected  region  showed  ten- 
derness on  pressure  between  the  twelfth  rib  and  the  crest  of 
the  ilium  Antero  posterior  palpation  with  one  hand  compress- 
ing this  region  and  a  little  lower  was  ecpially  sensitive.  No 
tumefaction  was  appreciable;  percussion  was  normal,    ^^lginal 
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examination  relative  to  ureter  and  bladder  was  negative.  Tem- 
perature (sublingual),  100-2'' ;  pulse,  76. 

The  examination  of  urine  showed  specific  gravity  1 '030 ; 
color,  deeply  stained  with  blood  evenly  distributed.  Reaction 
r)ery  acid  ;  sediment,  moderately  copious. 

Microsec^kal  Examination. — Blood-corpuscles  in  greatquan- 
tity  ;  pus-corpuscles  in  quantity  ;  great  numbers  of  a  long  rod 
bacillus  ;  no  crystals  of  any  kind. 

Chemical  Examination. — Albumin,  one  eighth  bulk. 

Diagnosis. — Renal  calculus.  Treatment  was  instituted  to 
meet  the  prominent  indications — viz.,  pain  and  htemorrhage. 

For  the  next  four  days  the  patient's  condition  continued 
much  the  same,  except  that  exacerbations  of  pain  were  more 
severe.  The  afternoon  temperature  reached  a  higher  point, 
103°.  Clots  collecting  in  the  bladder  were  now  more  painful 
to  pass.  The  patient  at  each  micturition  was  compelled  to  re- 
sort to  the  punching  process  with  the  silver  catheter.  Any 
movement  in  bed  caused  distress  in  the  kidney  region,  and  pal- 
pation of  it  showed  increasing  tenderness.  Many  of  the  clots 
were  as  large  as  and  resembling  a  poached  egg,  while  several, 
thicker  than  a  pencil  and  five  inches  long,  were  evidently  casts 
of  the  ureter. 

At  this  time  Dr.  McBurney  was  called  in  consultation,  the 
result  of  which,  after  careful  examination  of  the  patient  and  a 
review  of  the  history,  was  to  support  the  diagnosis,  at  the  same 
time  advising  a  continuance  of  the  expectant  plan  of  treatment, 
until,  as  t^ie  previous  attacks  led  one  to  hope,  an  early  and  sud- 
den cessation  of  the  hsematuria  would  permit  a  clearer  appre- 
ciation of  the  renal  afl^ection  to  be  gained  by  repeated  jirinary 
analysis.     Fluid  extract  of  ergot  was  added  to  the  treatment. 

During  the  next  five  days  the  patient  had  been  constantly 
approaching  a  more  serious  condition.  Ana>mia  was  now  very 
marked.  Nausea  and  vomiting  had  seriously  interfered  with 
taking  the  requisite  food.  Increasing  pain  was  demanding  mor- 
phine in  greater  quantity.  Clots  had  so  distended  and.irritated 
the  urethra  that  every  micturition  was  a  source  of  anxiety. 
Ergot  had  seemed  to  increase  both  renal  pain  and  h<-cmorrhage; 
in  consequence  it  was  discontinued  after  two  days.  Twice  these 
symptoms — pain  and  hamaturia — had  for  a  short  time  very  en- 
couragingly diminished,  but,  without  appreciable  cause,  returned 
in  a  few  hours  as  bad  as  or  worse  than  before.  At  this  juncture 
the  patient's  condition  seemed  to  me  to  demand  surgical  inter- 
ference. The  patient  craved  it,  and  her  family,  realizing  that 
this  attack  was  so  much  more  serious  in  every  particular  than 
former  ones,  were  equally  solicitous. 

Dr.  McBurney  was  asked  to  perform  nephrotomy.  To  this 
he  agreed,  making  the  appointment  for  two  days  later,  Novem- 
ber 5tb,  should  no  improvement  be  reported  in  the  mean  time. 

On  gross  examination  the  two  specimens  of  urine  passed 
JQSt  before  operation  were  but  faintly  blood-colored.  Not- 
withstanding this,  in  the  face  of  the  previous  disappointments, 
it  was  not  deemed  advisable  to  credit  this  suggestion  as  per- 
manent. 

The  total  quantity  of  urine  passed  during  the  twenty-four 
hours  before  operation  was  thirty-six  ounces. 

Operation.— k\\  the  evidence  pointed  strongly  toward  the 
existence  in  the  kidney  of  a  calculus,  and  the  rapidly  failing 
condition  of  the  patient  called  for  immediate  and  energetic  meas- 
ures. The  operation  was  begun  with  the  intention  of  exposing 
the  surface  of  the  kidney,  in  order  that  the  organ  might  bo 
thoroughly  searched.  After  every  antiseptic  precaution  ha<l 
been  taken,  a  fonr-inch  incision  was  made  just  below  and  in  the 
line  of  the  last  rib  on  the  right  side.  The  outer  edge  of  the 
kidney  was  readily  exposed,  and  then  the  posterior  surface  laid 
bare.  The  operator  failed  to  detect  any  foreign  body  in  the 
pelvis  of  the  kidney.     On  the  posterior  surface  In  the  lower 


half  a  small,  hard,  elevated  spot,  perhaps  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  led  to  the  belief  that  a  calculus  might  be  imbedded 
in  the  substance  of  the  organ  at  this  point.  A  round  needle 
was  thrust  first  into  this  spot  and  then  into  many  other  parts  of 
the  kidney  without  result.  The  anterior  surface  was  then  un- 
covered, and  by  bimanual  examination  a  rapid  but  thorough 
search  was  made,  which  was  equally  unsuccessful  in  discover- 
ing a  cause  for  hsematuria.  Further  loss  of  time  in  the  search 
for  calculus  seemed  unwarranted  in  view  of  the  already  pros- 
trated condition  of  the  patient.  No  other  means  of  pntting  an 
end  to  what  would  certainly  have  been  a  fatal  hsemorrhage  re- 
mained for  consideration  but  the  shutting  oft"  of  the  blood- 
supply,  which  could  only  be  accomplished  by  the  extirpation  of 
the  kidney.  This  plan  was  not  difticult  to  carry  out,  and  was 
executed  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  kidney  was  still  more  com- 
pletely enucleated  from  its  fatty  envelope  and  drawn  well  into 
the  wound,  and,  as  time  was  all-important,  the  vessels  and  ure- 
ter were  included  in  a  single  heavy  catgut  ligature,  at  as  great 
a  distance  from  the  kidney  as  possible.  The  kidney  was  then 
cut  away.  No  hiBmorrbage  followed,  and  the  wound  was  closed 
with  deep  and  superficial  sutures,  a  large  drainage-tabe  being 
introduced  at  each  extremity  of  the  wound.  A  heavy  antisep- 
tic dressing  was  applied.  Although  scarcely  any  blood  had  been 
lost  during  the  operation,  the  patient  was  markedly  shocked  at 
its  close,  and  required  hypodermic  stimulation  and  heat  to  es- 
tablish reaction. 

The  subsequent  report  is  condensed  from  copious  notes. 
Every  specimen  of  urine  passed  was  measured,  freshly  bottled, 
numbered,  and  almost  immediately  examined  at  the  patient's 
house,  where  I  was  constantly  present  for  the  ten  days  follow- 
ing and  well  equipped  for  this  work. 

Xorember  6th. — For  the  first  twenty-four  hours  after  oper- 
ation temperature  averaged  102'5°,  pulse  130,  respiration  22  ; 
total  urine,  23J  ounces. 

The  early  part  of  this  period  was  characterized  by  moderate 
shock.  Afterward  the  prominent  symptoms  were  nausea  and 
vomiting;  muscular  twitching,  especially  during  sleep;  deep 
flushing  of  the  face;  a  complete  numbness  in  the  right  leg;  at 
times  free  perspiration.  The  first  urine  was  passed  eight  hours 
and  a  half  after  operation — in  amount  four  ounces.  It  con- 
tained some  blood,  but  not,  as  before,  evenly  distributed  through- 
out the  urine,  as  is  the  case  when  these  fluids  are  mingled  in 
the  kidney.  This  urine  tlien  represented  the  new  scanty  secre- 
tion which  was  contaminated  in  the  bladder  by  the  blood- 
charged  urine  forced  from  the  removed  kidney  just  before  or 
during  the  operation. 

After  this  the  urine  was  free  from  blood,  except  as  found 
microscopically. 

7th  (second  day). — Average  temperature,  102°;  average 
pulse,  128;  total  urine,  20i  ounces.  The  patient  continues  in 
the  same  condition,  experiencing  nausea,  twitching,  localized 
flushing,  and  sweating.  Specimen  of  urine  No.  8,  passed  at  11 
A.M.,  was  the  first  iu  which  renal  casts  were  found.  The  four 
following  specimens  showed  i>i>ithelial  and  granular  casts  in  in- 
creasing numbers,  and  albumin  in  increasing  quantity,  amount- 
ing at  the  most  to  one  fifth  bulk. 

Dr.  McBurney  visited  the  patient  to-day.  The  wound  was 
redressed  for  the  first  time.  It  was  in  an  absolutely  aseptic  con- 
dition, and  showed  union  throughout  iis  entire  length  close  up 
to  the  drainage-tubes. 

Owing  to  nausea,  rectal  alimentation  has  been  given  at  times 
during  the  day. 

Sth  (third  day). — Average  teujperature,  100'2^ ;  average 
pulse,  118;  total  urine,  21  i  ounces.  This  appears  to  have  been 
the  most  critical  day  experienced  by  the  patient  subsequent  to 
the  o|)eration.     Although  the  pulse  and  temperature  are  lower. 
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sQch  other  symptoms  as  constant  nausea  and  vomiting,  great 
restlessness,  dryness  of  the  skin,  persistent  muscular  twitching, 
and  for  the  first  twelve  hours  diminished  urinary  secretion — all 
combined  to  cause  alarm.  Early  in  the  afternoon  infusion  of 
digitalis  is  given  per  ree<»«(.  Hot  poultices  packed  about  the 
kidney,  and  a  combined  hot-air  steam  bath  given  in  bed.  To 
this  the  skin  promptly  responded,  and  sweating  was  continued, 
with  few  interruptions,  for  twenty-four  hours.  Besides  which 
the  urinary  secretion  was  somewhat  augmented. 

9th  (fourth  day). — Average  temperature,  99°;  average  pulse, 
104 ;  total  urine,  19i  ounces.  Patient  passed  a  better  night 
than  at  any  time  since  the  operation.  >J umber  of  renal  ca^ts 
is  much  diminished.  Quantity  of  albumin  slight.  Some  nau- 
sea. No  vomiting.  Patient  begins  taking  strophanthas,  five 
drops  every  four  hours. 

10th  (dfth  day). — Average  temperature.  100'4°;  average 
pnlse,  118;  total  urine,  18^  ounces.  Albumin  is  again  appear- 
ing in  greater  quantity.  Casts  with  renal  epithelium  and  a  few 
blood-corpuscles  are  once  more  noticeable.  The  work  thrown 
upon  the  single  kidney  is  evidently  embarrassing  its  functional 
power,  and  the  entire  organism  acts  in  sympathy  with  its  labored 
working.  The  wound  is  redressed.  A  slight  suppurative  con- 
dition is  found  about  each  drainage-tube,  attributable,  undoubt- 
edly, to  the  copious  sweating  which  had  worked  under  the 
dressing,  soiling  it,  and  carrying  septic  material  to  the  wound. 
Hereafter  dressing  of  the  wound  was  done  daily. 

llth  (sixth  day). — Average  temperature,  99'4°;  average 
pnlse,  111  ;  total  urine,  20A  ounces.  Patient's  general  condi- 
tion slightly  improved,  especially  the  gastric  symptoms,  and  is 
sleeping  better.  Albumin  has  again  diminished.  No  casts 
found. 

12th  (seventh  day). — Average  temperature,  98'8° :  average 
pnlse,  107  ;  total  urine,  32  ounces.  Patient  is  complaining  of 
general  discomfort.  Occasional  heavy  pains  in  the  back.  Some 
ragged,  decolorized  clots  or  membranes  were  wiped  from  the 
vulva  after  micturition. 

13th  (eighth  day). — Average  temperature,  99°;  average  pulse, 
103;  total  urine,  24i  ounces.  Condition  same  as  previous  day. 
IJfth  (ninth  day). — Average  temperature,  99"8°;  average 
pnlse,  110;  total  urine,  28  ounces.  As  the  recently  anticipated 
symptoms  of  miscarriage  became  fairly  manifest  I  lent  all  aid 
to  facilitate  the  process,  and  at  noon  the  fcetus  with  amnion 
and  fluid  came  away  intact.  A  nterine  douche  of  carbolic-acid 
solution  was  given. 

15th  (tenth  day). — Average  temperature,  98'8° ;  average 
pnlse,  102;  total  urine,  39  ounces. 

For  three  days  after  this  miscarriage  the  patient's  condition 
was  bad,  notwithstanding  her  lower  temperature  and  pulse-rate 
as  well  as  a  notable  increased  urinary  secretion.  The  loss  of 
blood  was  considerable  and  the  utter  prostration  very  pro- 
nounced. In  fine,  the  patient's  ultimate  powers  of  resistance 
seemed  to  have  reached  their  limit.  An  odor  emanating  from 
the  entire  body  accentuated  these  other  warnings.  Fortunately, 
the  digestive  organs  were  now  relieved  of  reflex  uterine  embar- 
rassment and  were  able  to  retain  and  assimilate  the  really  largo 
quantities  of  food  and  drink  forced  upon  them.  Improveuiont 
was  at  once  manifest.  The  elimination  of  urine  on  this  day 
(November  18th)  was  sixty-five  ounces.  Henceforth  convales- 
cence was  rapid  and  complete.  A  month  later  the  patient 
weighed  ten  pounds  more  than  ever  before,  and  was  said  by 
her  family  and  friends  to  look  better  than  she  had  for  several 
years.  I  have  made  regular  urinary  examinations  at  stated  in- 
tervals during  the  seven  months  since  this  operation  was  done, 
and  find  an  average  report  to  be  about  as  follows :  Total  urine 
in  tweuty-fonr  hours,  47  ounces;  specific  gravity,  1 'CIS;  color, 
faintly  opaque;  reaction,  over-acid  ;  sediment  slight. 


Microicopical  Examination. — Oxalate  of  calcium  crystals ; 
very  few  pus-corpuscles ;  always  a  number  of  rod  bacteria. 

Chemical  Examination. — Never  phosphatic  or  albuminous. 

The  kidney  was  submitted  to  Professor  Delafield,  whose  re- 
port is  as  follows:  "The  raucous  membrane  of  the  pelvis  of 
the  kidney  is  considerably  thickened  and  its  free  surface  is 
somewhat  roughened.  The  layer  of  epithelial  cells  is  in  place 
but  these  cells  are  changed  by  post-mortem  conditions.  The 
muscular  portion  of  the  mncous  membrane  is  considerably 
thickened.  There  is  a  growth  of  round-celled  tissue  beneath 
the  epithelium,  which  in  places  forms  small  papilla^  and  there 
are  irregular  infiltrations  of  the  same  round-celled  tissue  in  the 
thickness  of  the  raucous  membrane.  The  same  changes  exist 
in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  calices.  Evidently  there  has 
existed  a  chronic  pyelitis  with  the  production  of  new  tissue. 
From  a  mncous  membrane  altered  in  this  way  there  could  very 
well  be  a  good  deal  of  bleeding." 

In  conversation  w^ith  Dr.  Delafield  he  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  original  cause  of  this  dangerous  htemorrhagic  pyelitis 
was  doubtless  a  calculus  which  had  probably  escaped  among 
the  large  and  numerous  blood-clots  which  had  been  passed.  But 
it  is  clear,  from  the  whole  history  of  the  case,  that  a  chronic 
condition  had  long  since  been  established  which  was  in  itself 
capable  of  giving  rise  to  fatal  haemorrhage,  although  the  proba- 
ble original  cause — viz.,  calculus — had  disappeared.  Therein  lies 
the  chief  interest  of  the  case. 

The  literature  of  kidney  operations  recounts  a  number 
of  cases  where  the  symptoms  of  renal  calculus  existed,  but 
where  nephrotomy,  needle  puncture,  and  manual  examina- 
tion failed  to  verify  the  diagnosis.  A  number  of  these 
cases  are  reported  to  have  been  improved  or  permanently 
cured,  seemingly,  by  the  examination.  It  is  impossible  to 
think  that  these  particular  cases  could  have  been  similar  to 
the  one  I  now  report,  for,  given  a  haemorrhagic  pyelitis  and 
subject  it  to  this  treatment,  it  would  of  necessity  result  in 
the  aggravation  of  all  symptoms.  In  this  connection  I  can 
not  refrain  from  calling  attention  to  the  brilliant  apprecia- 
tion, on  the  operator's  part,  of  the  exigencies  encountered 
in  this  case,  for,  when  the  calculus  we  expected  was  not 
found,  the  masterly  conception  and  execution  of  an  imme- 
diate nephrectomy  in  the  face  'of  very  unfavorable  condi- 
tions will  receive  the  recognition  it  deserves,  whereas  it  is 
now  easv  to  appreciate  that  a  so-called  conservative  step  at 
this  juncture  would  unquestionably  have  resulted  in  a  rapid 
sinking  of  the  patient  from  the  hicmorrhagic  state  already 
existing  and  intciisitied  by  traumatic  exploration. 

It  is  conceded  that  there  are  few  operations  where  cool 
and  clear  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  operator  are  so  ne- 
cessary as  whore,  under  certain  or  uncertain  conditions,  it 
must  be  decided  whether  or  not  to  extend  a  ne])hrotoraj'  to 
nephrectomy. 

The  effect  of  nephrectomy  upon  tlie  remaining  kidney, 
even  when  tiiis  is  healthy,  is  always  marked.  Whether  this 
is  to  be  ascribed  to  direct  reflex  through  the  nerves  of  the 
svmpathetic  and  cerebro-spinal  systems,  or  to  the  sudden 
and  burdensome  physiologii^al  demands  upon  it,  is  unset- 
tled. In  most  cases  probably  these  two  embarrassing  fac- 
tors are  united. 

One  observed  fact  points  strongly  to  the  reflex  inhibition 
as  the  more  important — viz.,  where  nephrectomy  is  per- 
formed on  an  organ  long  since  useless  by  cystic  disten- 
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tion,  its  ureter  blocked  bv  inflammatory  adhesion  around 
an  imbedded  calculus.  Here  the  other  kidney  has  for  some 
time  accustomed  itself  to  the  performance  of  double  duty, 
vet  here  the  same  reflex  shock  may  readily  result  in  tem- 
porary, complete,  or  gradually  increasing  suppression. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  find  reference  to  any  case  like 
the  one  here  reported,  where  renal  disease  simulating  calculus 
was  attended  with  alarming  ha;morrhage,  where  nephrec- 
tomv  was  necessary  to  save  life,  and  where  a  thorough 
patho-histological  examination  of  the  entire  organ  showed 
only  a  chronic  pyelitis  to  be  the  cause  of  so  serious  a  com- 
plication. 

Consequently  I  would  claim  originality  for  this  case  in 
that  heretofore,  even  if  suspected,  no  such  procatarctic  cause 
for  severe  luematuria  has  been  shown  by  operation  and 
pathological  examination.  Hsemorrhagic  pyelitis  or  chronic 
pyelitis  with  acute  hasmorrhagic  exacerbations  would  best 
designate  the  disease. 


A  SUGGESTION 
CONCERN'ING   THE   INTIMATE   RELATIONSHIP   BETWEEN 

BULBO-NUCLEAR   DISEASE 

AND   CERTAIN   OBSCURE   NEUROTIC   CONDITIONS  OF 

THE   UPPER   xVIR-PASSAGES.* 
Bt    JOHN     NOLAND    MACKENZIE,    M.  D., 

BAI.TIXORE. 

The  reciprocal  relationship  between  lesions  of  the  cen- 
tral nervous  apparatus  and  certain  morbid  phenomena  ex- 
hibited in  the  upper  respiratory  tract  is  a  subject  of  sur- 
passing interest,  and  one,  strange  to  say,  upon  which  com- 
paratively little  original  work  has  been  done.  There  has 
been  too  great  a  tendency  for  specialists  to  confine  research 
within  exact  anatomical  limits  and  within  too  contracted  a 
sphere  of  observation. 

The  intimate  connection  between  a  large  number  of  af- 
fections of  the  upper  air-tract  and  the  sympathetic  and 
cerebro-spinal  systems  of  nerves  irresistibly  obtrudes  itself 
upon  the  recognition  of  even  the  most  superficial  observer 
and  it  is  therefore  all  the  more  remarkable  that  attention 
has  not  been  sufficiently  drawn  in  the  direction  of  such  an 
obvious  fact.  Except  in  the  case  of  certain  paralytic  aifec- 
tions,  whose  pathology  is  often,  but  by  no  means  always, 
sufficiently  obvious,  the  subject  is  either  passed  by  in  silence 
by  text-books  on  laryngology,  or  dismissed  with  a  page  or 
two  of  glittering  medical  generalities  which  amount  simply 
to  a  confession  of  learned  ignorance.  Words  take  the  place 
of  explanation,  and  the  more  they  multiply  the  more  va^ue 
and  indistinct  the  subject  becomes. 

There  are  a  host  of  obscure  neurotic  phenomena  seen  In 
the  upper  air-tract  that  suggest  themselves  at  once.  Not  to 
multiply  examples,  take,  for  instance,  the  disease  known  as 
"  functional  aphonia,"  or  the  affection  to  which  Sir  iMorell 
Mackenzie  has  given  the  name  of  "spasm  of  the  tensors  of 
the  vocal  cords."  What  do  we  know  concerning  the  pa- 
thology of  either  one  of  these  atiections  ?     The  conclusion 
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is  resistless  that  they  are  in  some  way  connected  with  cen- 
tral trouble,  and  yet  we  know  absolutely  nothing  of  tiieir 
primary  causes.  We  know  by  empirical  clinical  experience 
that  the  former  disease  can  be  cured  by  the  application 
of  electricity  within  the  laryn.x,  or,  for  that  matter,  upon 
any  indifferent  part  of  the  throat,  and  that  the  latter  is  in 
the  vast  majority  of  cases  incurable.  However  we  may  de- 
lude ourselves  and  our  patients  into  the  belief  that  in  the 
first  case  we  accomplish  a  cure  by  direct  stimulation  of  tlie 
laryngeal  muscles,  regard  for  absolute  truth  compels  the 
confession  that  we  do  so  by  a  sort  of  miracle,  so  to  say,  of 
psychic  impression;  while  in  the  second  case  we  do  not 
cure,  because  we  have  no  anatomical  or  pathological  basis  to 
go  upon. 

I  have  in  numerous  former  publications,  which  are  fa- 
miliar to  most  of  you  and  to  which  I  need  not  therefore  re- 
fer, endeavored  to  point  out  the  intimate  union  between 
certain  obscure  respiratory  troubles  Snd  disorders  of  the 
sympathetic  nervous  system,  and  have  formulated  a  number 
of  propositions  which,  I  believe,  may  enable  us  to  approach 
more  nearly  the  scientific  generalization  of  a  host  of  phe- 
nomena whose  kinship  has  never  before  been  sufficiently 
considered.  * 

While  in  some  quarters  I  have  encountered  adverse 
criticism,  and  while  open  always  to  correction,  my  subse- 
quent clinical  experience  encourages  the  belief  that  my 
former  conclusions  were  in  the  main  correct.  But  while  the 
testimony  of  our  special  senses  must  accord  to  the  sympa- 
thetic an  important  r61e  in  the  pathology  of  many  obscure 
afiections  of  the  upper  air-tract,  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  it  is  often  only  one  factor  in  the  mechanism  of  the 
attack,  while  in  other  cases  the  cerebro-spinal  system  is  the 
agent  most  conspicuously  concerned.  It  is  this  part  of  the 
subject  that  I  desire  to  speak  of  to-day. 

I  shall  submit  these  remarks  to  you  simply  as  a  sugges- 
tion, and,  in  order  to  provoke  discussion,  will  read  some 
notes  from  a  case  which  came  long  ago  under  my  observa- 
tion, not  because  they  contain  anything  strikingly  original, 
but  solely  to  give  those  who  may  follow  me  in  the  discus- 
sion something  tangible  ujMm  which  to  base  their  remarks: 

Mrs.  X.,  afxed  about  forty,  consulted  me  nine  years  ago  with 
the  following  history  : 

She  had  enjoyed  good  health  up  to  ten  years  prior  to  con- 
sultation, when  lier  husband  died  a  drunkard.  Prior  to  and 
after  his  death  she  had  had  a  ^'reat  deal  of  domestic  trouble. 
Examination  of  her  family  history  and  that  of  her  husband  re- 
veals notliing  positive.  She  has  never  hail  syphilis,  nor  received 
any  injury  in  any  part  of  the  bofly.  Iler  circuiustancis  have 
always  been  good  and  habits  temperate,  and  she  is  not  naturally 
inclined  to  a  nervous  temperament.  For  some  time  prior  to  her 
husband's  death  domestic  sorrow  had  Ie<l  to  much  mental  ox- 
eiteinent. 

Shortly  after  his  death,  while  cleaniuf;  her  room  and  api):ir- 
ently  in  perfect  liealth,  her  face  became  stuldonly  drawn  ilown- 
ward  and  outward  to  one  side  (the  left).  This  was  especially 
noticeable  about  the  angle  of  the  moutli.  There  was  no  diffi- 
culty in  articulation  and  no  other  symptoms,  and  the  attack 
passed  oft"  in  three  days  under  treatment.  Kollowing  the  at- 
tack there  was  an  interval  of  apparent  liealth  up  to  within 
about  a  year  before  siie  consulted  mo.  She  had  been  washing 
clothes  all  day  in  the  yard,  and  awoke  the  next   morning  to 
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find  that  she  had  lost  power  in  her  right  hand.  Sensation  in 
the  fingers  was  abolished,  so  that  she  could  not  piclc  up  things 
nor  hold  them  in  her  hand.  She  could  grasp  the  hand  of  lier 
physician  only  with  difficulty.  With  this  was  associated  numb- 
ness and  tingling  in  the  extremities  without  loss  of  power,  and 
twitching  of  one  of  the  tendons  in  the  palm.  The  tingling  sen- 
sation extended  into  the  throat  and  gave  rise  to  considerable 
malaise.  She  ascribed  this  attack  to  having  carried  the  wet 
clothes  on  her  arm  during  the  day  before.  These  symptoms 
lasted  about  a  week,  and  as  they  were  disappearing  she  noticed 
slight  difficulty  in  articulation,  causing  her  to  mumble  her 
words.  There  was  no  aphasia.  This  grew  worse,  and  she  com- 
plained of  some  oppression  in  the  chest.  At  the  same  time  she 
noticed  that  her  mouth  was  drawn  a  little  to  the  left  side.  She 
took  to  bed,  and  in  about  a  week  began  to  improve.  Her  speech 
became  clear,  but  she  complained  of  pain  in  the  throat  and  legs, 
the  latter  becoming  swollen.  All  these  symptoms  disappeared, 
however,  and  several  weeks  after  their  subsidence,  while  sweep- 
ing her  room,  she  was  suddenly  seized  with  a  foaming  at  the 
month  and  i)uffing  outward  of  the  cheeks;  had  no  other  symptoms 
except  tingling  in  the  right  hand.  No  fall,  convulsion,  etc.  She 
walked  up  stairs  immediately,  but  could  only  mumble  out  a  few 
unintelligible  woi-ds.  When  the  violence  of  the  attack  had  passed 
off  she  noticed  a  weakness  of  the  tongue,  with  difficulty  in  its 
protrusion  and  difficulty  also  in  articulation.  At  this  time  her 
legs  were  swollen,  and  she  had  tingling  sensations  in  them  w:th 
formication.  The  trouble  with  the  tongue  grew  gradually  worse, 
and  about  six  weeks  before  seeing  me  first  noticed  slight  dys- 
phagia, especially  in  the  deglutition  of  liquids.  At  the  same 
time  she  was  taken  with  pain  in  the  back  of  the  neck  and 
shooting  pains  in  the  hand.  These,  together  with  occasional 
flushes  of  heat  in  the  head,  passed  away.  She  remained  in  the 
above  condition  until  two  weeks  prior  to  consultation,  when  she 
began  to  talk  through  her  nose.     She  has  lost  flesh  lately. 

Symptoms  on  Admission. — Face  has  a  characteristic  lacry- 
mose  appearance,  with  a  tinge  of  alarm.  The  mouth  is  length- 
ened and  drawn  closely  across  the  teeth ;  its  angles  are  de- 
pressed and  the  naso-labial  sulci  deepened.  Tlie  tongue  can  be 
protruded,  but  with  difficulty,  and  she  can  not  lift  it  to  the  roof 
of  the  mouth,  nor  can  she  place  it  above  the  upper  lip.  Its 
movements  are  slow  and  evidently  require  effort  to  ett'ect  them. 
It  is  long,  sharp,  covered  with  a  foul,  white  fur,  but  has  no  aj)- 
pearanee  of  atrophy,  nor  are  there  any  fibrillar  movements.  Its 
sensation  is  good  and  taste  is  unimpaired.  There  are  small 
tumors  at  its  tip  (fibrillar?).  The  lips  look  normal  (the  patient 
thinks  they  are  larger  than  usual).  Can  blow  out  a  light  at  a 
foot  from  the  mouth,  but  at  a  greater  distance  fails  to  do  so. 
Can  not  whistle  or  kiss,  but  can  close  and  open  the  mouth  per- 
fectly. Attempts  at  hnighing  result  in  a  ludicrous  expression 
of  the  face.  The  muscles  of  the  mouth  and  pharynx  react  but 
feebly  to  the  faradaic  current.  Sensibility  is  intact.  There  is 
no  paresis  or  loss  of  sensibility  in  the  other  muscles  of  the  face, 
head,  and  eyes.  There  is  some  difficulty  in  mastication,  and 
the  patient's  laugh  degenerates  into  a  grimace. 

There  is  complete  paralysis  of  the  soft  palate  and  uvula,  and 
the  reflex  excitability  there  and  in  the  pharynx  is  notably 
diminished,  so  that  these  parts  can  bo  irritated  without  provok- 
ing anything  but  a  feeble  response.  Sensibility  and  muscuhir 
irritability  are  not  imfiaired.  There  is  some  congestion  of  the 
parts,  but  otherwise  their  appearance  is  normal.  There  is  no 
deflection  of  the  uvula. 

Kliinoscopic  examination  of  posterior  nares  and  nasal  phar- 
ynx negative. 

The  larynx  is  normal  in  appearance,  but  its  reflex  excitabil- 
ity is  mucli  diminished.  Tliis  is  especially  noticeable  on  the 
epiglottis,  whose  surface  can   be  irritated   without  provoking 


the  slightest  motion.  There  never  has  been  the  slightest 
trouble  with  vocalization,  except  slight  fatigue  on  exertion. 
There  is  great  difficulty  in  expiratory  eft'orts,  such  as  gargling, 
coughing,  etc.  She  has  a  small  amount  of  dyspnoea,  which  be- 
comes considerable  on  exertion.  The  saliva  is  not  increased  in 
quantity,  but  is  thick  and  tenacious  from  admixture  with  the 
buccal  mucus,  and  has  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  mouth  with 
the  finger.  The  difficulty  in  expectoration  is  considerable. 
During  sleep  she  is  often  awakened  by  a  sense  of  sufi'ocation, 
only  relieved  by  withdrawal  of  the  mucous  secretion.  During 
the  daytime  her  handkerchief  has  to  be  constantly  held  to  the 
mouth  to  catch  the  abundant  secretion. 

The  patient  speaks  in  a  mumbling  manner  difficult  to  com- 
prehend, and  as  though  there  was  some  difficulty  in  closing  the 
glottis,  although  the  excursions  of  the  vocal  cords  are  normal, 
as  seen  with  the  laryngoscope.  No  aphasia,  no  confusion  of 
words  or  syllables. 

The  right  hand  and  both  legs  show  great  muscular  weak- 
ness. There  is  pain  in  the  right  leg  and  stiffness  and  tender- 
ness about  the  neck. 

Temperature  normal ;  pulse  regular,  120  ;  respiration  30. 

The  patient's  temperament  since  her  attack  has  been  nerv- 
ous. Her  friends  say  that  without  apparent  cause  she  breaks 
out  into  spells  of  noisy  weeping,  followed  by  equally  unaccount- 
able laughter.  Her  intelligence  is  intact,  appetite  poor,  bowels 
regular. 

These  observations  and  the  history  of  the  case  were  taken 
at  her  first  and  only  visit,  for,  receiving  an  unfavorable  prog- 
nosis, she  never  returned,  and  I  am  therefore  unable  to  give 
any  further  particulars.  The  above-mentioned  data  are, 
however,  abundantly  sufHcient  to  establish  the  bulbar-nuclear 
nature  of  the  trouble.  It  is  unnecessary  to  comment  in  de- 
tail on  this  case.  It  is  one  with  which  the  neurologist 
more  than  the  laryngologist  has  to  do,  but  it  is  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  class  of  cases  from  which  both  may  derive 
instruction.  If  specialists  in  the  different  departments  of 
medicine  would,  instead  of  standing  aloof  from  each  other, 
combine  the  special  knowledge  they  possess  in  a  common 
endeavor  to  elucidate  the  difficult  problems  which  daily 
confront  us,  the  hostile  cry  of  ignorant  criticism  would  be 
forever  silenced  by  their  discoveries  for  the  common  weal. 


THE  USE  AND   ABUSE  OF  THE 

GALVANO-CAUTEEY  IN  THROAT  PRACTICE.* 

Bv   HENRY  SCHWEIG,   M.  D. 

Since  the  accession  of  tlie  galvano-cautery  to  the  ranks 
of  recognized  therapeutic  resources  its  use  has  become  more 
and  more  restricted  to  a  certain  class  of  cases,  and  the  indi- 
cations for  its  employment  have  been  from  year  to  year 
more  clearly  and  sliarply  defined.  In  no  class  of  ailments, 
however,  has  this  been  more  strongly  exemplified  than  in 
the  disorders  occurring  in  the  upper  respiratory  tract,  so 
that  to-day  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that,  while  there  ex- 
ist differences  of  opinion  regarding  the  employment  of  the 
i^alvano-cautery  in  individual  cases,  still  there  can  exist  no 
two  opinions  in  the  matter  of  the  general  broad  indications 
for  its  use.     Many  failures  are  recorded  and  negative  results 

*  Read  before  the  Section  in  Laryngology  and  Rbmology  of  the  New 
York  Academy  of  Medicine,  May  27,  1890. 
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are  not  few,  but  careful  analysis  and  investigation  will  not 
infrequently  discover  either  improper  selection  of  cases  or 
a  want  of  knowledge  regarding  the  technique  of  galvano- 
caustic  operations. 

In  throat  practice  the  first  class  of  cases  in  which  the 
galvano  -  cautery  promised  brilliant  results  was  vascular 
growths,  and  this  was  based  mainly  on  the  knowledge  of 
the  h;emostatic  properties  of  the  ferruni  candcns.  While 
some  observers  reported  brilliant  results,  others  had  only 
failures  to  chronicle,  and  with  these  conflicting  data  the 
perpetuation  of  certain  operative  procedures  seemed  any- 
thing but  assured.  The  ablation  of  tumors,  removal  of 
papillomata,  condylomata,  tonsils,  and  mucous  polypi, 
and  amputation  of  the  uvula  were  accomplished  by  the 
cautery. 

Of  cases  that  have  come  under  observation  during  the 
past  decade,  those  yielding  particularly  favorable  results 
were,  in  first  order,  vascular  growths  and  anterior  nasal 
hypertrophies,  and  also  slight  deflections  of  the  septum,  hy- 
pertrophy of  turbinated  tissue,  granular  pharyngitis,  hyper- 
trophied  tonsils,  adenoid  vegetations  in  the  vault  of  the 
pharynx,  and  papillary  enlargements  at  the  base  of  the 
tongue.  In  the  larynx  the  results  have  not  been  so  encour- 
aging. In  anterior  nasal  and  turbinated  hypertrophies  the 
most  brilliant  and  lasting  results  can  be  obtained,  and  it  is 
in  just  this  class  of  cases  where  a  want  of  knowledge  of  the 
technique  of  cautery  work  does  much  mischief. 

It  should  be  borne  in  raind  that  from  the  first  moment 
of  the  closing  of  the  circuit  there  is  a  steady  increase  of 
heat  in  the  nasal  cavity,  and  that  scorching  and  interference 
with  the  integrity  of  the  surrounding  tissues  becomes  a 
source  of  menace,  and  that  adequate  protection  of  the  con- 
tiguous .structures  should  be  secured.  The  apparent  reac- 
tion so  frequently  noticed  after  cauterization  with  the  gal- 
vano-cautery  is  in  reality  no  reaction,  but  a  scorching  pure 
and  simple,  and  inexcusable  on  account  of  its  easy  avoid- 
ance. Another  cause  for  complaint  in  this  class  of  cases 
has  been  the  large  areas  of  destruction  remaining  after  the 
employment  of  the  cautery,  showing  dry,  glistening  patches 
where  the  muciparous  glands  had  been  destroyed.  Here  is 
evidence  of  the  unskillful  use  of  a  valuable  thera[)eutic 
agent,  as  the  method  of  subcutaneous  destruction  by  the 
galvano-cautery,  when  properly  practiced,  leaves  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  nose  practically  intact,  and  still  completely 
destroys  any  redundant  tissue  that  may  exist.  In  the  spur- 
like deflections  of  the  septum  much  can  be  done  to  remedy 
the  deformity  without  the  pain  and  danger  attending  the 
use  of  the  trephine,  saw,  drill,  and  chromic  acid.  Xo  open 
surface  remains  to  suppurate  or  serve  as  an  avenue  for  the 
entrance  of  septic  matter,  very  slight  or  no  pain  is  felt 
during  the  operation  if  cocaine  is  employed,  and  very  little 
after,  there  is  no  hjcmorrhage,  and  the  slough  is  thrown  ofl^ 
in  a  comparatively  short  time. 

But  it  is  mainly  in  the  pharynx — which,  on  account  of 
its  accessibility,  is  most  frequently  treated — that  the  abuse 
of  the  cautery  is  carried  to  its  extreme.  Permanent  cica- 
tricial contractions  of  the  pillars  of  the  fauces  and  ragged 
tf)nsils  riddled  with  holus  testify  to  this.  I  know  of  no 
other  portion  of  the  upper  air-passages  more  sensitive  to 


the  action  of  the  cautery  than  the  taucial  pillars,  and  I  have 
often  observed  contractions  following  the  free  or  incautious 
use  of  the  cautery  here  which  rendered  deglutition  and 
respiration  painful. 

That  frequent  complaint  of  singers  and  public  speakers, 
granular  pharyngitis,  in  which  bunches  of  enlarged  follicles 
have  coalesced,  forming  elevated  vascular  ridges  and  inter- 
fering with  proper  voice  production,  is  amenable  to  no  other 
treatment  that  yields  as  good  results  as  the  galvano-cautery. 
We  have  here  all  the  conditions  that  call  for  a  destructive 
agent  that  can  be  easily  handled,  is  free  from  danger  when 
properly  used,  and  the  action  of  which  can  be  limited  to  a 
nicety,  destroying  just  enough  of  the  hypertrophied  tissue 
to  leave  a  smooth  and  free  surface. 

Here  as  well,  however,  the  destructive  process  mav  be 
carried  too  far  and  a  condition  far  worse  than  the  original 
one  substituted  if  the  potency  of  the  agent  employed  is 
not  borne  in  mind.  It  suffices  simplv  to  puncture  each  ele- 
vation. A  double  effect  is  thus  secured,  as,  in  addition  to 
destruction  of  tissue,  we  also  secure  a  slight  amount  of  con- 
traction in  the  cicatrices.  Beneficial  as  this  is,  so  harmful 
is  it  when  carried  too  far,  leaving,  as  it  does,  deep  and  an- 
noying contractions. 

Until  a  very  recent  date  operations  at  the  base  of  the 
tongue  were  attended  with  much  luvmorrhage  and  pain, 
and  interfered  seriously  with  deglutition.  At  the  present 
day,  with  the  aid  of  the  galvano-cautery  and  the  irido-plati- 
nura  wire  snare,  enlargements  of  the  papilla',  for  instance, 
can  be  reduced  with  ease,  or  can,  if  desired,  be  more  slowly 
and  perhaps  more  effectually  removed  by  repeated  punct- 
ures with  the  cautery  point. 

May  I  be  permitted  in  this  connection  to  again  call  at- 
tention to  the  subcutaneous  method  of  destroying  growths  ]  * 
I  have  found  it  of  great  service  in  a  number  of  cases  of 
marked  eidargcment  of  the  papilla?  at  the  base  of  the  tongue. 
In  fact,  it  applies  to  all  vascular  growths,  the  destruction  of 
which  it  is  desired  to  .secure  without  interfering  with  the 
integrity  of  the  mucous  or  cutaneous  surface  and  without 
leaving  any  appreciable  breach  of  surface.  Too  much  stress 
can  not  be  laid  on  the  advantages  of  this  method  of  operat- 
ing, as  many  dangers  are  avoided  thereby  and  a  clear  field 
for  operating  is  secured,  as  there  is  no  ha>morrhage  to  in- 
terfere. For  a  fuller  description,  reference  may  be  had  to 
the  article  <juoted  above. 

A  word  as  to  the  form  of  battery  to  be  employed.  .\ll 
batteries  which  depend  for  their  action  on  the  immersion  of 
elements  at  the  time  of  operation  should  be  discarded,  as, 
from  the  moment  the  elements  come  in  contact  with  the 
exciting  fluid,  the  strength  of  the  current  becomes  gradu- 
allv  less  and  polarization  begins.  This  objection  docs  not 
obtain  in  the  Grove  system;  but  a  more  serious  objection 
— the  eujplovment  of  two  acids,  and  the  necessity  of  almost 
daily  refilling  of  the  battery — makes  this  practically  useless. 
The  only  form  of  battery  which  should  be  employed,  and 
which  can  be  relied  upon  to  furnish  a  current  of  uniform 
.strength  at  all  times,  is  the  storage  battery,  and  this  should 


*  Uolli'x  Symptoms  of  Nasal  Disease. 
Recoril,  .liin.  ri,  1886. 
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in  every  ease  be  provided  with  a  German-silver  wire  rheo- 
stat. 

It  is  impossible  with  the  many  forms  of  electrodes  used 
in  connection  with  a  cautery  battery  to  supply  a  current 
which,  without  certain  modifications,  will  bring  all  electrodes 
to  a  uniform  degree  of  heat,  but  with  a  properly  constructed 
rheostat  this  can  be  regulated  to  a  nicety.  About  ten  years 
ago,  when  the  storage  system  came  into  more  general  use, 
it  occurred  to  me  to  establish  a  permanent  cautery  plant  on 
my  operating  table,  and  this  has  so  simplified  the  use  of 
the  cautery  that  I  may  be  permitted  to  describe  it. 

In  a  closet  convenient  to  the  ofiice  a  number  of  gravity 
cells  are  placed  and  connected  by  insulated  wires  with  the 
storage  cells,  which  are  placed  under  the  table.  From  the 
storage  cells  connections  lead  to  two  binding-posts  fixed  on 
the  table,  and  between  these  two  posts  is  placed  a  rubber  but- 
ton connected  by  means  of  a  vertical  rod  with  a  rheostat  di- 
rectly under  it,  but  concealed.  By  raising  or  lowering  the 
rod — i. «.,  by  decreasing  or  increasing  the  resistance — any  de- 
sired degree  of  incandescence  can  be  obtained,  and  the  heat 
of  the  lightest  as  well  as  the  heaviest  burner  nicely  regulated. 
The  importance  of  this  device  becomes  more  apparent  in 
the  use  of  the  wire  snare,  as,  with  the  gradual  diminution  in 
the  size  of  the  loop,  the  current  must  be  diminished.  The 
same  current  which  heats  a  loop  of  an  inch  to  a  red  heat 
would  bring  a  half-inch  loop  to  a  state  of  white  heat, 
and  destroy  a  still  smaller  one.  The  gravity  cells  remain 
permanently  connected  with  the  storage  battery,  which  is 
being  constantly  charged  and  is  always  ready  for  use,  and 
can  be  detached  from  its  connections  in  the  fraction  of  a 
minute  if  required  for  use  elsewhere.  The  only  attention 
which  this  plant  requires  is  the  addition  every  two  or  three 
weeks  of  a  quantity  of  water  to  the  gravity  cells  sufficient 
to  compensate  for  loss  by  evaporation,  and  the  occasional 
addition  of  sulphate  of  copper  to  prevent  exhaustion  of  the 
cells.  In  this  manner  the  use  of  the  cautery  is  stripped  of 
all  its  complications  and  becomes  a  matter  easily  controlled. 
A  word  of  warning  as  to  large  electrodes  and  heavy,  thick 
insulating  material.  In  the  nose  and  throat  small  electrodes 
only  are  required,  as  the  more  slowly  we  operate  the  greater 
the  a.ssurance  that  there  will  be  no  haemorrhage;  and  in 
working  in  cavities — the  nose,  for  instance — the  room  is  so 
restricted  that  the  working  space  is  seriously  diminished 
by  a  heavy  insulator,  and  the  field  of  operation  is  also  ob- 
structed. 

In  a  word,  in  the  use  of  the  galvano-cantery  the  sur- 
geon requires  much  fine  discrimination  and  tact,  and  needs 
not  alone  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  technique  of  his 
work,  but  also  a  knowledge  of  the  construction  of  the  in- 
strument employed  by  him,  for  without  that  he  will  not  be 
in  a  position  to  meet  the  many  little  annoyances  that  may 
be  caused  by  bad  contact,  improper  connections,  and  breaks 
in  the  circuit.  As  a  rule,  the  electrode  should  be  heated  to 
a  cherry-red,  and  in  nasal  surgery  the  surrounding  parts 
protected  by  a  proper  device.  I  find  that  the  ordinary 
metal  aural  speculum  answers  every  purpose. 

The  advantages  of  the  cautery  can  be  summarized  in 
a  few  words. 

Its  employment  is  not  followed   by  lucmorrhage,  pro- 


vided care  is  observed  not  to  tear  the  electrode  from  tissues 
to  which  it  may  adhere,  but  allowing  it  to  burn  its  way  out, 
as  it  were. 

It  is  a  powerful  haemostatic. 

Its  advantage  over  other  destructive  agents  lies  in  the 
fact  that  its  action  can  be  controlled  and  localized  to  a 
nicety,  and  does  not  extend,  as  in  the  case  of  the  stronger 
acids,  to  contiguous  structures. 

There  is  no  reaction  and  the  process  of  repair  is  rapid. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  operators  have  dis- 
carded the  cautery  owing  to  bad  or  unsatisfactory  results 
which  might  have  been  avoided  by  a  closer  study  of  the 
action  of  the  agent  employed  by  them,  and  it  is  my  firm 
belief  that  those  observers  who  have  not  yet  employed  the 
cautery  will  gain  from  its  use  results  both  satisfactory  and 
convincing. 

26  East  Twentieth  Street, 


RECENT  INVESTIGATIONS   IN  STRABISMUS. 
By  harry  FRIEDENWALD,  A.  B.,  M.  D., 

BALTIMORE, 

LECTCTRBR  ON  OPHTHALMOLOGY  AND  OTOLOGY, 

COLLEGE    OF    PHYS1CLAN9    AND    SURGEONS,    BALTIMORE  ; 

LATE  assistant  TO  PROFESSOR  HIBSCHBERG,  BERLIN. 

Since  the  appearance  of  Professor  Schweigger's  mono- 
graph on^  strabismus,  ophthalmology  has  lost  the  peace  of 
mind  it  had  previously  enjoyed  in  this  respect.  Its  tran- 
quil faith  in  the  theories  of  its  great  masters  was  disturbed. 
Bonders  and  Graefe  and  all  the  other  leaders  in  the  science 
had  taught  that  a  squinting  eye  gives  up  all  its  visual  func- 
tion in  that  part  of  the  field  which  is  common  to  both  eyes, 
that  its  impressions  were  "excluded,"  and  thus  they  ex- 
plained the  amblyopia  generally  found  in  such  eyes  (and 
therefore  termed  amblyopia  ex  anopsia)  and  the  absence  of 
diplopia. 

But  Schweigger  found,  or  confidently  believed  he  had 
found,  that  all  this  was  false,  and  called  it  a  "history  of 
errors."  From  him  we  learn  that  the  strabotic  eye  yields 
its  full  complement  in  the  common  visual  act,  and  that  the 
amblyopia  mentioned  above  is  congenital,  in  no  way  differ- 
ing from  ordinary  congenital  amblyopia,  and,  far  from  being 
the  result  of  strabismus,  is  in  itself  a  factor  in  its  produc- 
tion. Abandoning  the  old  theory  of  the  "  innate  identity  " 
of  corresponding  retinal  areas,  which  had  necessitated  the 
"exclusion  theory,"  he  regarded  the  faculty  of  binocular 
vision  as  acquired,  and,  as  such,  as  easily  unlearned  in  early 
youth,  and  that  in  strabismus  new  associations  take  the 
place  of  earlier  acquired  relations.  Thus  he  escapes  the  dif- 
ficulty of  explaining  the  absence  of  diplopia. 

New  facts  bearing  upon  this  discussion  were  few,  and 
the  matter  has  remained  a  disputed  question.  Light  has, 
however,  been  thrown  upon  this  subject  recently.  Dr. 
Hirschbcrger,  of  Munich,  published  an  article  entitled 
The  Binocular  Field  of  Vision  of  the  Strabotic,*  embody- 
ing the  results  of  a  long  series  of  examinations  and  experi- 
ments made  while  assistant  at  the  ophthalmological  clinic 
of  the  Munich  University.     This  article  must  be  looked 


*  Binoculare.s  Gcsichtsfeld  Schiclender.     Von  Dr,  Karl  Hirachber- 
ger.    Miinrh.  mcdiiin.  M'of-hoiwhr.,  1890,  No.  10. 
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upon  as  the  most  valuable  and  important  contribution  that 
has  been  oSered  in  deciding  this  question. 

Having  seen  him  examine  mau3-  of  his  patients,  and 
having  verified  his  results  by  frequently  repeating  his  ex- 
aminations for  myself,  I  can  testify  to  his  results.  The  re- 
markable facts  revealed,  and  their  interest  and  many-sided 
importance,  lead  me  to  bring  an  account,  as  far  as  he  has 
published  it,  before  the  American  profession. 

Kecognizing  that  the  mooted  question  could  be  solved 
in  no  other  w&y  than  by  accurately  determining  in  strabis- 
mus the  part  played  by  each  eye  in  vision,  and  not  in  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  field  of  vision  only,  but  throughout  the 
whole  field,  Hirschberger  devised  a  method  of  examining 
as  simple  as  it  is  efficient  and  ingenious. 

•JO 

/105 


Fig.  1 

He  examined  the  field  at  the  perimeter,  leaving  both 
eyes  open,  the  non-deviating  eye  being  directed  upon  the 
center ;  the  test  object  used  was  a  spot  of  blue  color,* 
and  a  plate  of  glass  of  the  complementary  color — yellow — 
was  held  before  one  eye.  To  the  eye  seeing  through  the 
yellow  glass  the  spot  appeared  black,  and  so  it  was  easy  to 
distinguish  throughout  the  field  where  it  appeared  black 
and  where  blue,  or,  in  other  words,  when  it  was  seen  by  one 
eye  and  when  by  the  other. 

Subjecting  cases  of  divergent  strabismus  of  moderate 
degree  to  such  an  examination,  he  found  a  composite  fioure 
resulting  similar  to  Fig.  1.  This  represents  the  field  of  a 
case  of  divergence  of  the  left  eye  of  35°.  The  yellow  glass 
was  held  Iteforc  the  right  eye.  The  shaded  portion  shows 
where  the  blue  spot  was  looked  upon  as  black,  the  field  of 
the  riglit  eye ;  the  clear  part  where  it  was  recognized  as  blue, 
the  field  of  the  left  eye.  This  proves  that  the  field  of  the  left 
sijiiintiny  eye  is  somewhat  restricted  in  binocular  vision,  for, 
under  normal  circumstances,  it  should  extend  about  35° 
farther  to  the  right,  as  is  shown  when  cxamiiied  singly  ; 
hence  there  is  exclusion  in  the  squinting  eye.     If,  however, 

*  A  blue  spot  was  preferred,  because  the  normal  field  of  vision  for 
this  color  is  almost  as  large  as  for  nbite. 


the  experiment  is  reversed,  the  colored  glass  being  placed 
before  the  squinting  eye,  we  find  that  the  form  of  the  sepa- 
rate fields  remains  unchanged,  the  field  of  the  normal  right 
eye  extending  to  about  20°  on  the  nasal  side,  while  in  mo- 
nocular vision  it  extends  to  40°  or  50°.  This  discloses  a 
fact  hitherto  unknown — that  in  binocular  vision  the  non- 
deviating  eye  yields  up  a  part  of  its  field  for  the  benefit  of 
the  squinting  eye  ;  that  there  is  exclusion  in  the  non-deviating 
eye!  This  fact,  as  surprising  and  remarkable  as  it  is,  can 
be  verified  in  most  cases  of  strabismus. 

The  binocular  field  of  vision  in  these  cases  consists  of 
portions  of  the  fields  of  each  eye  added  to  each  other  with- 
out overlapping  or  having  parts  in  common,  in  this  respect 
differing  greatly  from  the  binocular  field  of  non-squinting 
eyes.     There  is  a  sharp  line  dividing  the  two  portions. 

To  test  the  degree  of  the  exclusion  of  visual  percep- 
tion, the  reflex  of  a  candle-light  from  a  small  plane  mirror 
was  used,  and  it  was  found  that  not  even  this  intense  light 
was  seen  in  those  parts  which  had  been  marked  out  pre- 
viously as  the  areas  of  exclusion  in  each  eye. 

The  size  of  the  areas  of  exclusion  was  generally  found 
to  be  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  degree  of  the  angle  of  the 
divergent  strabismus. 

Examining  the  binocular  fields  in  convergent  squint  in 
the  same  manner,  they  were  found  more  or  less  as  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  2.     This  is  the  field  of  a  case  of  convergence 


of  30°  of  the  left  eye.  The  yellow  glass  was  held  before 
the  right  eye ;  a,  a  are  entirely  controlled  by  the  right  eye, 
i,  b  by  the  left;  c,  c  are  variable,  in  some  cases  belonging  to 
the  one,  in  others  to  tlu'  other  eye,  occasionally  to  both. 
As  in  the  case  of  divergence,  reversing  the  glass  does  not 
alter  the  form  of  the  separate  fields. 

Though  the  figures  in  the  cases  of  divergent  and  con- 
vergent squint  appear  very  different  at  first  glance,  it  is  evi- 
dent, firstly,  that  in  both  cases  the  macular  region  of  the 
squinting  eye  has  exclusive  control  of  its  part  of  the  field  of 
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vision,  the  non-squintiDg  eye  yielding  up  its  function  there 
entirely,  and,  secondly,  that  the  most  lateral  part  on  the  side 
of  the  sijuinting  eye  beyond  the  area  of  the  normal  field  of 
the  other  eye  is  entirely  allotted  to  the  squinting  one. 

The  regularity  of  these  results  was  such  that  these 
statements  may  he  looked  upon  as  general  laws.  There 
are  but  few  exceptions  to  the  first.  When  the  angle  of 
strabismus  is  so  small  that  the  macular  regions  almost  cover 
each  other.  In  this  case  the  macula  of  the  squinting  eye 
yields  up  its  function  entirely.  The  effect  of  this  upon  the 
vision  of  the  squinting  eye  was  very  evident.  In  a  number 
of  cases  of  verv  slight  divergent  strabismus  vision  had  been 
permanently  lost  in  the  temporal  part  of  the  retina,  includ- 
ing the  macular  region  (those  parts  where  e.xclusion  had 
taken  place).  That  this  was  not  congenital  amblyopia  but 
due  to  the  exclusion  was  beautifully  illustrated  in  a  case  of 
a  young  farmer  whom  Hirschberger  examined  twelve  years 
after  he  had  been  operated  upon  for  a  high  degree  of  diver- 
gent strabismus.  At  the  time  of  the  operation  the  boy,  then 
aged  nine,  had  one  third  norma!  vision,  as  the  hospital  record 
shows.  Twelve  years  later  the  strabismus  was  exceedingly 
slight,  but  central  vision  had  been  lost  and  the  patient  could 
only  count  fingers  eccentrically.  In  this  ease  it  was  evident 
that  the  great  failure  of  vision  was  due  to  exclusion. 

In  cases  of  strabismus  of  variable  degree  complete  exclu- 
sion could  not  be  found  in  any  part  of  the  field,  and  di- 
plopia was  easily  called  forth.  The  same  is  true  of  peri- 
odic strabismus  or  of  strabismus  that  has  not  become  fullv 
established.  These  cases  form  other  exceptions  to  the  laws 
stated  above. 

The  projection  of  the  strabotic  eye  was  examined  and 
found  in  accordance  with  the  strabotic  position ;  in  other 
words,  objects  seen  entirely  by  the  squinting  eye  are  "pro- 
jected "  in  their  proper  positions  in  space  and  not  displaced 
as  in  cases  of  ocular  paralysis.  This  projection  is  not  con- 
genital, but  depends  upon  the  position  of  the  eye,  as  is 
shown  by  changes  which  it  undergoes  when  the  relative 
position  of  the  eyes  is  altered  by  an  operation  which  either 
relieves  the  strabismus  entirely  or  diminishes  it.  In  this 
false  projection  lies  the  explanation  of  the  peculiar  diplopia 
often  found  after  strabismus  operations — a  diplopia  equal 
to  the  angle  between  strdbotic  and  the  subsequent  position. 

This  strabotic  projection  is  lost  in  a  few  days,  or  may 
last  for  weeks  or  even  months,  the  eye  finally  adapting  itself 
to  its  new  position.  It  was  found  that  the  whole  retina 
does  not  undergo  this  change  at  one  time,  but  that  the  pe- 
ripheral parts  adapt  themselves  much  more  rapidly,  so  that 
a  careful  examination  will  sometimes  detect  various  forms 
of  projection  in  different  parts  of  the  field  of  vision  for  the 
same  eye,  and,  in  consequence,  different  kinds  of  diplopia. 

Conclusions. — The  facts  brought  out  by  the  article  are  : 

1.  Exclusion  oi  certain  parts  of  the  field  of  vision  is  not 
only  possible  in  strabismus,  but  takes  place  in  the  non-devi- 
ating as  well  as  in  the  squinting  eye. 

2.  The  binocular  field  of  vision  of  the  strabotic  is  made 
up  of  parts  of  the  field  of  each  eye,  these  parts  rarely  over- 
lapping at  any  point, 

3.  That  part  of  the  field  of  the  squinting  eye  which  cor- 
responds with  the  macular  region  of  the  non-squinting  eye  is 


iilways  suppressed,  and,  vice  versa,  that  part  of  the  field  of  the 
non-deviating  eye  which  covers  the  part  upon  which  the  mac- 
ula of  the  sqniiiting  eye  is  directed  is  likewise  suppressed. 
Inhere  is  a  sharp  line  of  demarkation  dividing  the  macular 
areas  of  the  two  parts  of  the  binocular  field. 

4.  When  the  degree  of  strabismus  is  very  slight,  the  mac- 
ula of  the  squinting  eye  suppresses  its  image  for  the  benefit 
of  the  macula  of  the  other  eye.  This  is  the  only  case  where 
the  macula  of  the  squinting  eye  does  not  take  any  share  in 
vision,  and  is  an  exception  to  No.  3. 

5.  The  degree  of  amblyopia  depends  upon  the  part  that  the 
macula  of  the  squinting  eye  plays  in  binocular  vision,  this 
being  the  explanation  of  the  enormous  differences  in  the 
strabotic  amblyopia. 

6.  The  squinting  eye  learns  to  project  images  properly. 
The  corollaries  to  be  drawn  are  numerous.    I  shall  only 

call  attention  to  the  importance  of  early  operations,  espe- 
cially when  the  strabismus  is  of  slight  degree,  and  of  per- 
fectly correcting  cases  of  high  degree,  the  dangers  of  slight 
degrees  as  far  as  central  vision  is  concerned  being  much 
greater.  The  importance  of  training  in  binocular  vision  sub- 
sequent to  operating  is  likewise  fully  shown  by  these  facts. 
922  Madisos  Avenue. 


OPERATIVE   PROCEDURES 

m  THE  BONE  DISEASES  OF  CHILDHOOD.* 

Bt  V.   P.  GIBNEY,  A.  M.,   M.  D. 

It  is  with  a  certain  degree  of  diflidencc  that  I  appear 
before  the  Surgical  Society  without  a  paper  on  Appendi- 
citis or  Suprapubic  Cystotomy.  The  title  I  have  chosen 
for  some  remarks  this  evening  will  suggest,  I  hope,  to  the 
members  a  rather  important  branch  of  the  surgical  art,  and 
mv  object  in  calling  your  attention  to  this  subject  is  to 
bring  out  a  discussion  on  the  management  of  the  diseases 
and  deformities  incident  to  childhood.  The  most  common 
form  of  disease  in  the  class  of  subjects  referred  to  is  tuber- 
<;ular  osteitis. 

I  am  well  aware  that  the  general  surgeon  kioks  upon  an 
orthopiedic  surgeon  as  a  mechanician  purely.  If  his  ap- 
pliances succeed  in  correcting  deformity  and  curing  disease, 
he  is  applauded.  If  the  reverse  occurs,  we  are  spoken  of 
in  a  patronizing  way,  and  the  lament  is  expressed  that  a 
surgeon  was  not  consulted  !  While  many  operators  speak 
and  write  quite  sanguinely  of  their  operative  procedures  in 
bone  and  joint  diseases,  there  are  a  certain  number,  whose 
judgment  is  excellent  and  whose  skill  is  unquestionable, 
who  speak  deprecatingly  of  such  procedures.  The  writer 
of  the  present  essay  is  convinced  that  the  orthopa-dic  sur- 
geon should  be  familiar  with  operations  on  bones  that  en- 
ter into  the  formation  of  the  joint.  He  is  also  convinced 
that  the  success  of  these  operations  depends  largely  upon 
the  mechanical  protection  given  to  the  limb  or  joint  during 
the  reparative  process,  and  even  long  subsequent  to  the  re- 
parative process. 

Our  hospitals  are  so  acute  in  their  character  that  cases 
requiring  a  long  course  of  treatment  arc  seldom  admitted. 


♦  Read  before  the  New  York  Surgical  Society,  May  14,  1890. 
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When  such  cases  are  admitted,  the  aim  is  to  operate  as 
quickly  as  possible,  to  get  healing  of  wounds  with  as  little 
delay  as  possible,  and  then  order  a  discharge  to  make  room 
for  others.  It  is  admitted  at  the  outset  that  operations 
performed  at  the  proper  time  and  in  the  proper  manner 
contribute  largely  not  only  to  the  relief,  but  the  cure  of 
tubercular  bone  lesions  in  children.  It  is  urged,  likewise, 
that  proper  mechanical  means,  whether  in  the  shape  of 
plastic  apparatus  or  steel  appliances,  should  supplement  these 
operative  procedures  ;  and  it  is  also  stated  as  a  matter  of 
fact  that  the  element  of  time  still  plays  an  important  r61e 
in  the  successful  management  of  these  cases.  The  difficul- 
ties which  still  attend  the  complete  eradication  of  tubercu- 
lous foci,  even  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances, 
make  rapid  cures  of  comparative  infrequence.  Not  only 
one,  but  many  operations  are  required  in  many  cases  to  ob- 
tain the  maximum  amount  of  benefit. 

Binease  of  the  Vertebroe. — In  Pott's  disease  of  the  spine, 
which  is  the  most  common  form  of  disease  affecting  the 
column,  we  have,  as  you  all  know,  an  inflammatory  process 
in  the  body  of  the  vertebra.  We  are  not  sufficiently  ad- 
vanced as  yet  to  locate  definitely  the  special  body  in  which 
the  lesion  occurs.  We  know  that  the  process  is  seldom 
confined  to  a  single  vertebra.  For  this  reason  we  hesitate 
to  explore  the  body  of  a  single  vertebra,  and  it  is  considered 
good  surgery  to  wait  until  we  can  more  definitely  fix  upon 
the  number  involved.  Notwithstanding  that  many  cases 
have  been  reported  wherein  good  results  have  been  ob- 
tained, the  general  impression  is  that  the  cases  so  reported 
will  not  stand  a  close  investigation  when  looking  for  end 
results. 

The  procedure  which  is  most  generally  adopted  now  in 
affections  of  the  column  is  what  is  known  as  laminectomy, 
which  has  for  its  object  the  removal  of  the  thickened  tissue 
surrounding  the  spinal  cord.  The  operation  is  done,  there- 
fore, for  compression  myelitis.  While  I  have  had  no  per- 
sonal experience  in  this  operation,  I  feel  that  it  is  often  jus- 
tifiable, and  that  a  certain  proportion  of  cases  can  be  cured. 
The  surgeon  ^^ho  becomes  expert  in  dealing  with  the  lamina 
is  sure  to  get  a'  certain  number  of  brilliant  results.  Of 
course,  he  must  select  his  cases.  A  child  who  hfis  been 
paraplegic  for  a  long  time,  and  has  had  what  is  regarded  as 
the  best  mechanical  treatment — one  who  has  had  rest  in  bed 
without  benefit — may  pro])erly  be  regarded  as  a  subject  for 
this  operation.  My  own  way  of  managing  a  case  of  Pott's 
paraplegia  or  compression  myelitis  differs  somewhat  from 
the  ordinary  routine,  and  neurologists  do  not  all  agree  with 
me  as  to  the  value  of  potassium  iodide.  My  plan,  then,  is 
to  apply  a  solid  plaster-of- Paris  jacket,  with  a  head  spring, 
and  not  rest  satisfied  until  I  have  a  perfect  fit.  I  begin  at 
once  with  moderately  large  doses  of  the  potassium  iodide, 
given  in  Vichy  or  milk,  and  increase  rapidly  up  to  fifty  or 
sixty  grains,  three  times  a  day  ;  sometimes  I  go  beyond  this 
point.  I  keep  the  patient  in  a  recumbent  jtosture,  or  in  a 
wheeled  chair,  with  the  limbs  not  too  dependent,  and  avoid 
lifting  or  handling  as  much  as  possible.  A  perseverance  in 
this  course  of  treatment  for  six  months  ought  to  yield  good 
results.  If  a  good  result  docs  not  follow  in  this  length  of 
tiiiir,  I    put   tlic   |)ationt   in  bed,  with  weight  and   pulley  at 


each  end,  and  continue  the  potash.  Where  they  are  old 
enough,  I  employ  the  Paquelin  cautery  two  or  three  times 
a  week,  light  strokes,  over  the  spinous  processes.  Every 
case,  I  think,  should  have  the  benefit  of  this  treatment. 
It  takes  a  long  time,  sometimes  a  year  or  a  year  and  a  half,  • 
but  the  child  is  comparatively  comfortable ;  it  grows  fat,  I 
as  a  rule  ;  can  be  wheeled  out  of  doors,  and  many  excellent  ' 
results  have  been  recorded.  If  all  this  fails,  then  I  should 
have  recourse  to  laminectomy.  The  parts  can  he  easily 
reached,  and  a  careful  amount  of  dissection  will  enable  one 
to  remove  the  pachymeningeal  thickening  that  produces  the 
constriction  of  the  cord.  The  necessity  for  fixation  after 
an  operation  of  this  kind  still  exists,  and  the  value  of  the 
operation  can  be  greatly  enhanced  by  proper  mechanical 
support.  Before  undertaking  an  operation  of  this  kind, 
however,  it  would  be  well  to  have  a  neurologist  go  over  the 
muscles  with  the  current,  and  find  how  much  degeneration 
exists  and  what  muscles  are  liable  to  bent-fit  by  having  the 
compression  removed  from  the  cord. 

Osteitis  of  the  Hip. — The  operations  for  disease  at  this 
joint  are  as  follows:  Partial  arthrectomy,  excision  more  or 
less  complete,  curetting  of  sinuses,  division  of  muscles  and 
tendons  for  the  correction  of  deformity,  osteotomy,  and 
amputation.  Cases  come  to  the  attention  of  the  surgeon  in 
the  first,  second,  or  third  stages.  It  is  my  belief  that  if  a 
suitable  apparatus  can  be  applied  to  a  patient  in  the  first 
stage  of  the  disease  and  proper  attention  can  be  given  this 
for  a  period  varying  from  one  to  two  years,  a  cure  will 
result.  By  cure  I  mean  resolution  of  the  inflammatory 
process  with  restoration  of  the  function  of  the  joint. 
The  responsibility  in  such  a  case  is  divided  about  equally 
between  the  parent  and  the  surgeon.  The  parent  can  not 
be,  or  is  not,  convinced  of  the  importance  of  following 
closely  every  direction  given.  The  surgeon  has  so  little 
faith  iu  apparatus  that  his  instructions  are  not  clear  and 
well  defined.  lie  manifests  this  lack  of  faith  in  various 
ways.  The  patient  is  keen  enough  to  perceive  it,  and 
hence  the  instructions,  although  given  with  the  tone  of 
authority,  are  not  followed.  The  reason  why  operative  pro- 
cedures are  not  employed  in  this  stage  of  the  disease  is  the 
uncertainty  in  the  mind  of  the  surgeon  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  disease.  He  either  is  or  is  not  convinced  that  the  le- 
sion is  tubercular.  He  is  too  prone  to  accept  the  state- 
ment of  the  parents  that  not  a  trace  of  anything  hereditary 
exists  in  either  member  of  the  family.  He  pins  his  faith  • 
to  some  trivial  fall,  without  even  taking  the  trouble  of  a 
cross  examination.  Authorities  even  speak  of  simple  cases 
and  tubercular  cases.  1  have  been  for  a  long  time  con- 
vinced of  the  importance  of  calling  every  case  of  hip  disease 
in  a  child  tubercular.  1  do  this  in  spite  of  numerous  opin- 
ions given  by  surgeons  and  physicians  who  discuss  from  a 
theoretical  standpoint  the  nature  of  the  bacillus.  I  do  it 
because  it  forewarns  me,  and,  being  forewarned,  I  am  fore- 
armed. AVitliout  entering  into  any  dissertation  on  splints, 
what  arc  l>e>t  and  what  are  worthless,  I  prefer  to  say  a  word 
about  tiic  principles  governing  the  management  of  a  case  in 
this  early  stage.  The  aim  is  to  protect  the  joint  against 
every  trauma.  In  order  to  do  this,  some  form  of  perineal 
crutch  or  axillary  crutch  must  be  employed.     Trauma  may 
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come  in  various  ways.  It  may  come  from  reflex  spasm, 
from  a  blow  or  bruise,  a  tall  or  a  strain.  The  trauma  in 
creases  the  hypersemia  about  the  focus  of  disease.  It  per- 
mits the  inflammatory  area  to  extend  until  the  joint  is  in- 
volved more  or  less  seriously.  Knowing,  as  we  do,  pretty 
weU  the  history  of  tuberculosis,  we  must  not  expect  resolu- 
tion to  take  place  in  a  short  time.  The  reparative  process 
is  exceedingly  slow.  If  the  patient  does  not  do  well  on  a 
portable  splint,  then  he  should  be  confined  to  bed  with 
traction  or  with  absolute  immobilization.  The  value  of  tre- 
phining the  trochanter  and  neck  of  the  femur  has  not  been 
fully  impressed  upon  the  profession,  and  hence  its  employ- 
ment has  not  been  general.  Furthermore,  the  friends  of  the 
patient  are  slow  to  accept  any  operative  procedures  upon  a 
joint  which  is  not  deformed.  Much  valuable  time  is  there- 
fore lost,  and  when  the  operation  is  done  it  is  probably  too 
late.  I  doubt  very  much  whether  it  is  worth  while  to  waste 
time  discussing  this  point. 

Take,  now,  the  case  that  comes  to  our  notice  in  the 
second  stage,  or  the  stage  of  deformity,  with  or  without 
abscess,  it  matters  little.  The  number  of  surgeons  who  pro- 
fess to  effect  a  perfect  cure  in  a  case  of  this  kind  are  very 
few.  Unfortunately,  some  of  those  who  do  make  this  state- 
ment do  not  enjoy  professional  confidence.  We  have  to  ad- 
mit, therefore,  that  complete  restoration  of  function  is  practi- 
cally out  of  the  question.  The  aim,  then,  is  to  conduct  the 
case  to  an  issue  with  the  minimum  amount  of  deformity  and 
with  resolution  of  the  inflammatory  area.  The  adhesions 
wliicli  have  taken  place  as  a  result  will  generally  remain. 
More  or  less  deformity  will  result,  but  a  very  good  result 
can  in  many  cases  be  secured  with  the  proper  use  of  appara- 
tus. It  is  also  difficult  to  prevent  the  increase  of  deformity 
in  this  stage,  however  great  the  co-operation  at  home.  It 
is  a  comfort  to  know,  however,  that  the  little  patient  can  be 
saved  from  pain,  can  lead  an  out-of-door  life,  and  can  get 
well  with  a  trifling  amount  of  inconvenience.  It  is  in  this 
stage  that  operations  are  of  great  value.  If  an  abscess 
can  be  recognized  in  the  gluteal  region,  coming  apparently 
from  the  digital  fossa,  a  good,  clean  excision  can  be  made 
with  happy  results.  Even  a  partial  arlhrectomy  here  yields 
good  results.  If  the  abscess,  however,  appears  on  the  pos- 
terior aspect  of  the  thigh,  on  the  anterior  aspect,  or  in  the 
iliac  fossa,  an  extensive  operation,  in  my  judgment,  is  not 
called  for.  If  the  operation  is  done,  however,  it  should  be 
made  very  thorough.  My  own  observation  on  operations 
done  under  the  conditions  named  is,  that  sufficient  after-pro- 
tection is  not  afforded.  The  wounds  are  very  nearly  healed, 
the  fistulous  track  remains,  the  general  health  has  improved 
considerably,  the  patient  is  put  upon  a  jiair  of  crutches  or  a 
"stock"  splint  from  the  iiistrumeut-niaker,  and  discharged. 
The  result  is  a  recurrence  of  the  deformity,  an  extension  of 
the  diseased  area,  and  a  very  short  limb. 

Cases  presenting  in  the  third  stage  are  the  best  for  op- 
erations. Hy  the  third  stage  is  meant  not  only  deformity, 
but  actual  shortening  of  the  limb,  which  shortening  is  due 
to  change  in  the  relationship  which  the  neck  sustains  to  the 
shaft,  or  a  pathological  dislocation.  These  are  the  cases  of 
patients  that  usually  enter  hospitals ;  "  dernier  ressorl "  means 
excision  or  amputation,   (ienerally  the  parts  are  riddled  with 


sinuses,  and  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  completely  remove 
all  disease.  From  a  pretty  caieful  observation  of  such  cases, 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  best  plan  is  to  postpone  operations 
so  long  as  the  general  health  can  be  maintained,  and  so  long 
as  the  patient  is  not  suffering  acutely.  A  good  plan  also  is 
to  curette  sinuses,  aim  to  reach  the  diseased  foci  one  by  one, 
eradicate  by  degrees,  and  finally,  when  the  sinuses  are  all 
closed,  do  an  osteotomy  below  the  trochanter  minor,  aGant 
operation,  bring  the  limb  down  parallel  with  its  fellow,  get 
osseous  union  as  soon  as  possible,  protect  the  joint  for  some 
months  afterward  by  a  splint,  then  resort  to  a  high  shoe, 
and  a  good  result  is  almost  sure  to  follow.  If  amyloid  de- 
generation threatens,  it  seems  to  me  that  amputation  is 
preferable  to  an  excision.  It  depends  a  great  deal  upon 
one's  surgical  judgment  as  to  the  propriety  of  an  excision. 
If  this  operation  fail,  then  an  amputation  can  be  employed. 

Osteitis  of  the  Knee. — The  means  we  have  at  our  dis- 
posal now  for  correcting  a  deformity  at  the  knee  enables 
us  to  conduct  a  case  to  a  successful  issue.  If  abscesses  or 
sinuses  exist,  all  surgeons,  I  think,  are  agreed  that  an  ex- 
cision is  rarely  called  for.  The  operation  of  arthrectomy 
or  partial  arthrectomy  with  subsequent  protection  of  the 
limb  during  a  long  period  yields  better  final  results  than 
any  excision.  One  reason  that  surgeons  refrain  from  excis- 
ion in  young  children  is  a  knowledge  of  the  growth  of  the 
bone  at  the  epiphysis.  They  have  long  since  learned  that 
the  bone  is  stunted  in  growth  by  removing  the  epiphysis. 
Another  reason,  which  is  not  generally  given,  but  which  is 
of  weight,  is  the  tendency  of  the  deformity  to  recur.  A 
radical  operation  in  the  hands  of  a  surgeon  is  thought  to  be 
all-sufficient.  A  month's  or  a  few  months'  protection  of  the 
parts  generally  suffices.  The  case  passes  from  under  obser- 
vation, and  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  several  years  the  de- 
formity has  relapsed.  This  has  occurred  in  a  certain  num- 
ber that  have  come  under  my  own  observation.  I  have  two 
cases  now  under  treatment — one  in  the  Out-patient  Depart- 
ment and  one  in  the  hospital.  The  former  is  in  a  boy 
twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age,  who  had  an  excision  done 
in  one  of  the  city  hospitals  when  he  was  two  years  of  age. 
The  operation  seemed  to  bo  thorough.  He  had  the  usual 
after-treatment,  and  seven  years  subsequently  came  under 
my  notice  at  the  hospital  with  a  rectangular  knee,  both 
bones  very  much  shortened,  and  his  gait  was  most  distress- 
ing. There  was  complete  synostosis  at  the  knee,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  remove  a  large  wedge-shaped  piece  of  bone  in 
order  to  correct  the  deformity.  He  is  now  wearing  a  pos- 
terior splint  and  an  immense  frame  for  a  high  shoe.  The 
case  in  the  hospital  is  that  of  a  boy  of  five  or  six  years,  who 
has  had  several  operations — one  an  excision  and  two  partial 
arthrectomies — and  his  limb  is  not  only  greatly  shortened, 
but  bowed  and  much  deformed. 

There  are  several  osteotomies  for  the  correction  of  de- 
formity about  the  knee,  but  these  will  suggest  themselves 
to  the  surgeon,  and  individual  j^idgment  must  be  the  guide. 
Osteotomy  is  usually  for  the  correction  of  deformity. 

The  judicious  use  of  plaster  of  Paris  is  a  great  help  to 
us  in  such  cases.  The  splint  I  employ  after  the  deformity 
is  corrected  is  that  known  as  the  Thomas  splint,  which 
means  a  perineal  crutch. 
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THE    RELATION   OF   AMERICAN    MEDICAL   SOCIETIES   TO 
SCIENTIFIC    RESEARCH. 

Of  the  several  reasons  that  have  interfered  with  tlie  prose- 
cation  of  origiaal  research  by  American  physicians,  aside  from 
the  fast  disappearing  obstacle  of  insufficient  educational  equip- 
ment, probably  the  most  potent  have  been  what  some  are 
pleased  to  term  the  essentially  practical  nature  of  the  Ameri- 
can, that  causes  him  to  look  askance  on  any  work  not  promis- 
ing a  pecuniary  return  :  and  a  lack  of  money  necessary  to  pur- 
chase apparatus,  drugs,  and  the  other  paraphernalia  requisite 
for  any  special  research. 

Many  of  our  physicians  have  made  valuable  contributions  to 
medical  science  by  investigations  that  have  required  considera- 
ble expenditure  not  only  of  time  but  of  money  as  well.  Un- 
doubtedly there  are  some  medical  men  in  this  country  that 
would  to-day  be  glad  to  work  a  solution  of  some  physiological 
or  pathological  problem  if  supplied  with  the  necessary  aii|>urte- 
nances  for  such  work. 

At  a  few  of  our  universities  a  limited  number  of  scholar- 
ships might  be  made  use  of  by  recent  medical  graduates  to  pur- 
sue a  course  of  special  investigation  ;  but  what  seems  to  be 
needed  are  means  whereby  a  qualified  man,  in  a  village  or  town 
that  has  no  university,  can  employ  his  leisure  and  gratify  his 
tastes  and  inclinations  in  conducting  some  scientific  research. 
Some  State  medical  societies  offer  a  prize  for  the  best  essay  on 
any  professional  subject  that  is  the  result  of  original  investiga- 
tion :  and  for  several  years  a  portion  of  the  Boylston  prize  fund 
has  been  thus  ofl^ered.  But  prizes  are  not  the  means  by  which 
the  desired  end  may  be  attained. 

The  recent  report  of  the  ScientiBc  Grants  Committee  of  the 
British  Medical  Association  has  suggested  the  desirability  of 
our  State  and  national  medical  associations  considering  the 
adoption  of  a  similar  plan  to  theirs.  During  the  pa.st  year  that 
association  has  spent,  in  money  advanced  to  physicians  tor  the 
expenditures  necessary  in  making  special  investigations,  a  sum 
equal  to  twenty-four  hundred  dollars.  In  diflerent  parts  of 
Great  Britain  investigators  have  been  studying  various  prob- 
lems, such  as  the  inoculation  of.  carcinoma  and  sarcoma  on  the 
lower  animals  from  man ;  the  vaso-motor  functions  of  the  cere- 
bral cortex  ;  animal  heat,  and  also  the  invention  of  a  suitable 
heat-measuring  and  heat-recording  apparatus  for  accurately  es- 
timating the  precise  heat  product  of  animals;  an  investigation 
of  the  constitution  of  certain  pathological  effusions;  anthrax 
albomose;  the  coagulation  of  egg  and  serum  albumin,  vitellin, 
and  serum  globulin  by  heat ;  the  proleids  of  urine  and  albu- 
minuria; whether  the  muscles  of  adduction  and  abduction  of 
the  vocal  bands  have  cortical  cerebral  centers;  the  ptomaines 


in  connection  with  typhoid  fever ;  the  localization  of  the  heat- 
producing  cerebral  function ;  the  action  of  morphine  and 
a  number  of  its  derivatives ;  the  influence  of  bile  on  pan- 
creatic digestion ;  the  comparative  digestibility  of  different 
starches;  and  the  chemico-physical  character  of  certain  pro- 
teids.  Possibly  none  of  these  investigations  would  have  re- 
ceived a  prize  if  offered  in  competition  to  any  society.  And 
yet  they  are  all  of  value  in  tending  toward  the  ultimate  solu- 
tion of  various  problems ;  and  they  indicate  the  possibility  of 
larger  fields  of  usefulness  for  our  numerous  American  societies 
than  any  that  they  have  yet  entered  upon. 


SURGEON    FARKE   AND   THE   MEDICAL   PROFESSION". 

Db.  Parke,  whose  brilliant  services  with  the  Erain  Pasha 
Relief  Expedition  have  excited  the  admiration  of  the  civilized 
world,  was  on  the  6th  of  June  last  presented  by  the  editors  of 
the  Lancet  with  a  massive  silver  salver,  and  on  the  evening  of  the 
same  day  was  the  guest  of  a  brilliant  representative  gathering 
of  the  members  of  the  medical  profession,  who  had  assembled 
to  do  him  honor  at  a  dinner  at  the  Criterion  Restaurant.  Sir 
Andrew  Clark  presided.  Mr.  Jonathan  Hutchison,  Sir  James 
Paget,  Sir  Prescott  Hewitt,  Sir  Joseph  Fayrer,  Sir  Spencer 
Wells,  and  many  other  distinguished  members  of  the  profession 
were  present.  After  several  speeches  suitable  to  such  an  occa- 
sion had  been  made.  Surgeon  Parke,  amid  great  applause,  rose 
to  respond  and  made  a  very  modest  speech,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  said  that  he  would  »i-emind  the  company,  if  they 
were  not  already  tired  of  hearing  about  Africa,  that  it  was  just 
three  years  and  throe  months  before  that  Mr.  Stanley  started 
from  England  to  bring  relief  to  Emin  Pasha — not  to  bring  him 
away  from  Africa,  but  to  bring  him  relief.  With  a  force  of 
about  eight  hundred  strong,  they  started  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Congo  on  March  18,  1887.  The  shortest  time  any  of  them 
spent  in  the  forest  was  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  days.  The 
pygmies  or  dwarfs  they  met  stood  about  three  or  four  feet  high, 
had  tiny  hands  and  feet,  with  fairly  good  features,  and  were 
bright  and  intelligent.  They  were  covered  all  over  with  down, 
such  as  is  seen  on  the  cheeks  of  a  boy  of  eighteen  or  nineteen 
in  this  country.  The  European  provisions  that  the  party  took 
with  them  were  finished  within  a  month.  The  two  bottles  of 
brandy  which  oiirh  had  were  also  soon  exhausted.  They  had 
exactly  the  same  food  as  the  natives — bananas,  with  occasion- 
ally a  goat  a  week  divided  among  six  or  eight. 

The  Europeans  survived  much  better  than  the  natives  did. 
Of  the  two  Europeans  who  died,  one  died  from  climatic  causes 
and  the  other  was  murdered.  Emin  Pasha  was  qualified  in 
medicine  by  a  German  degree,  of  which  he  was  very  proud. 
He  spoke  twenty-two  languages,  of  which  ho  could  write  and 
read  thirteen.  When  they  started  he  (Surgeon  Parke)  took  the 
precaution  of  vaccinating  the  majority  of  the  men,  and  when 
the  epidemic  of  small-pox  broke  out  only  four  were  attacked 
by  the  disease,  and  none  of  them  died.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
camp-followers,  wIk)  had  not  been  vaccinated,  took  the  disease 
in  a  bad  form  and  died  in  great  numbers.     After  a  three  years' 
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march  across  Africa  they  reached  Zanzibar  with  Emin  Pasha. 
He  wished  to  place  on  record  tbe  great  admiration  he  and  his 
brother  officers  felt  for  their  ilhistrious  leader,  Mr.  Stanley. 


MINOR  PARAGRAPHS. 

RECrRRIXC;   JirLTIPLE  OSTEITIS  AMONG  PEARL 
WORKERS. 

Ix  a  recent  number  of  the  Centralblatt  fur  Chirurgie  there 
is  an  article  by  Dr.  Levy  on  the  hitherto  little-known  disease 
which  attacks  workers  in  pearl.  The  first  formal  observations 
upon  the  phases  of  the  affection  were  made  in  Vienna,  when 
some  twenty-five  cases  were  reported.  The  author  has  seen 
five  cases  daring  tbe  past  four  years  in  Berlin.  These  had  oc- 
curred among  the  younger  workers.  After  from  four  to  sis 
years  of  such  eniplojment  a  form  of  osteitis  would  appear  in- 
volving principally  the  maxillary  bones.  The  symptoms  were 
fouod  to  subside  with  a  change  of  occupation,  but  would  reap- 
pear in  some  other  locality  upon  resumption  of  the  pearl  work. 
In  one  of  the  cases  tbe  patient  liad  sufiered  recurring  inflam- 
mation of  the  scapnliB,  and  in  another  the  lower  half  of  the 
femur  had  become  involved,  exclusive  of  the  epiphysis.  Dr. 
Levy  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  affection  is  caused  by  the  pearl- 
shell  dust  which  fills  the  air  during  the  grinding  process  and 
insinuates  itself  into  the  patient's  system.  Just  how  it  operates 
then  is  an  open  question  pending  further  elucidation. 


LOCAL  TUBERCCXAR   INFECTION. 

In  a  recent  number  of  tbe  British  Medical  Journal  report  is 
made  of  an  accident  wbicb  befell  Dr.  Gutzman,  of  Berlin,  and 
which  may  serve  as  a  warning  to  surgeons  and  pathologists  to 
be  careful  in  tbe  handling  of  tuberculous  tissues.  On  February 
19th,  while  Dr.  Gutzman  was  holding  an  autopsy  in  the  case  of 
a  patient  who  had  died  of  acute  miliary  tuberculosis,  the  nail 
of  his  right  middle  finger  was  slightly  raised  from  the  matrix. 
A  prickine  sensation  was  experienced  at  tbe  tip  of  the  finger, 
but  no  wound  could  be  seen.  The  hand  was  thoroughly  disin- 
fected in  a  sublimate  solotion  and  alcohol,  and  the  incident 
forgotten.  On  March  20th  the  end  of  the  finger  became  pain- 
ful, a  small  abscess  being  found  under  the  nail.  This  was 
opened,  and  the  pus  removed,  on  being  examined  by  Ehrlich's 
method,  was  found  to  contain  three  tubercle  bacilli.  The  cav- 
ity was  cleaned  out  and  disinfected  with  alcohol.  So  far  there 
has  been  no  lymphangeitis  or  glandular  involvement  and  no  rise 
of  temperature.  Dr.  Gutzman  regards  the  case  as  an  example 
of  local  tabercnlar  infection. 


PROFESSIONAL   AND   COMMERCIAL   CONFIDENCE. 

The  August  number  of  the  Virginia  Medical  Monthly  asks 
if  we  will  not  retract  our  statement  in  regard  to  a  certain  New 
York  commercial  house,  that  it  "  still  deserves  and  receives  the 
confidence  of  the  medical  profession."  This  is  a  journal  of 
medicine,  not  one  of  finance,  and  financial  transactions  are  not 
proper  subjects  for  its  comments,  unless  they  involve  medica] 
points,  and  we  should  not  have  alluded  to  our  contemporary's 
article  on  the  house  in  question  but  for  the  reason  that  it  cited 
a  letter  published  by  us  from  which  it  seemed  to  draw  conclu- 
sions that  we  did  not  and  do  not  look  upon  as  warrantable.  The 
Monthly  now  makes  its  own  accusation  against  the  firm,  appar- 
ently relating  to  biisine.ss  matters.  With  such  matters,  as  we 
have  said  before,  we  have  nothing  to  do,  and  we  have  no  refer- 
ence to  them  when  we  speak  of  a  house  as  deserving  and  re- 
ceiving the  confidence  of  the  medical   profession,   but  to  the 


character  of  its  dealings  with  the  profession,  and  that  fact  our 
readers  doubtless  understood  ;  hence  we  have  no  retraction  to 
make.  

SITBBENZOATE  OF  BISMUTH  IN  THE   TREATMENT   OF  SOFT 
CHANCRE. 

A  BECENT  issue  of  the  Medicini»ch-chirurgisches  Central- 
Blatt  contains  an  article  by  Dr.  E.  Finger,  of  Vienna,  in  which 
are  given  the  results  of  his  therapeutic  endeavors  with  sub- 
benzoate  of  bismuth  as  a  topical  application  in  the  treatment  of 
soft  chancre.  The  compound  is  described  as  being  made  by 
heating  nitrate  of  bismuth  with  potassium  nitrate  and  sodium 
benzoate.  Tbe  precipitate,  subbenzoate  of  bismuth,  is  collected 
on  a  filter,  washed  with  water  and  alcohol,  and  dried.  The  au- 
thor reports  its  nse  in  sixteen  cases.  Some  stinging  sensations 
follow  its  application,  but  these  are  not  severe.  Six  or  eight 
applications  were  sufficient  to  secure  a  healthy  surface,  the 
dressing  being  made  twice  in  twenty-four  hours.  Dr.  Finger 
seems  to  consider  the  subbenzoate  a  valuable  substitute  for 
iodoform  and  the  more  violent  cauterizing  drugs  where  they  are 
contraindicated. 

MICROBES   IN    HAILSTONES. 

Truly  in  the  midst  of  life  we  are  in  death.  A  recent  num- 
ber of  the  British  Medical  Journal  states  that  Dr.  Fontin,  a 
Russian  observer,  has  demonstrated  the  existence  of  pernicious 
microbes,  of  terrestrial  origin,  in  hailstones.  He  has  found  that 
the  water  produced  by  the  melting  of  the  hailstones  used  in  the 
experiments  yielded  an  average  of  729  bacteria  to  the  cubic 
centimetre.  The  fungi  of  yeast  and  mold  were  absent,  but 
nine  different  bacteria  were  discovered,  including  the  BacilluK 
mycoides.  As  the  abiding  place  of  this  bacillus  is  the  earth,  the 
fact  that  it  and  its  pestilential  congeners  can  be  carried  to  the 
heavens  and  returned  here  with  hail,  rain,  and  snow,  and  di- 
rectly convey  infection,  is  another  of  the  discoveries  whichi 
while  adding  perchance  to  the  glory  of  science,  show  the  bliss- 
fulness  of  ignorance.  

PRESERVALINE. 

In  the  bright  lexicon  of  commerce  this  is  the  name  of  one 
of  a  number  of  |)reparations  sold  to  milk-dealers  to  enable 
them,  by  adding  it  to  their  milk,  to  palm  off  stale  milk  on  tbe 
community.  It  is  supposed  to  consist  mainly  of  boric  or  of 
salicylic  acid.  Ten  per  cent,  of  the  milk  furnished  by  dealers 
supplying  Brooklyn  is  said  to  have  had  one  of  these  substances 
added  to  it.  The  persons  concerned  profess  that  the  milk  is 
not  made  injurious  by  this  procedure,  but  it  is  very  obvious 
that  it  may  become  injurious  under  certain  circumstances,  and 
the  State  Dairy  Commission  is  quite  right  in  declining  to  leave 
that  question  to  the  milkmen's  discretion.  Certainly  the  com- 
munity has  a  right  to  be  protected  from  surreptitious  drugging. 


HEMATURIA   AND   GARDEN    RHUBARB. 

Several  correspondents  of  the  Lancet  have  recently  report- 
ed some  unusual  urinary  troubles  consequent  upon  eating  ordi- 
nary rhubarb,  or  pie-plant  as  it  is  occasionally  called.  The 
symptoms  are  frequency  of  micturition,  ba;maturia,  dysuria,  and 
lumbar  pains.  This  effect  of  the  ihnbarh  seems  dependent  upon 
tbe  use  of  hard  water  for  drinking  i)Urposes,  the  oxalic  acid  of 
the  rhubarb  combining  with  the  calcium  in  the  water  and  form- 
ing numerous  small  crystals  of  oxalate  of  calcium  that — it  is  sug- 
gested— lacerate  the  uriniferous  tubules  in  passing  through  them. 
Similar  consequences  have  been  noted  after  eating  gooseberries 
and  acid  apples;  and  an  explanation  of  obscure  urinary  troubles 
in  localities  where  hard  water  is  used  is  thus  aflbrded. 
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THE    TOXICITY   OF   BILIRUBIN'. 

Dr.  (t.  de  Brdis,  in  an  Amsterdam  thesis,  arrives  at  the  fol- 
lowing conclusions  regarding  bilirubin  :  That,  as  Bouchard  af- 
firms, not  only  is  it  a  poison  to  the  organism,  but,  moreover,  it 
has  properties  more  toxic  than  the  other  biliary  constituents, 
and  is  a  more  intense  poison  to  the  heart  of  the  frog  and  prob- 
ably also  to  the  niamraalian  heart;  that  it  occasions  disorders 
in  the  parenchyma  of  the  kidneys;  and  that  it  is  probably  a 
poison  to  the  central  nervous  system. 


THE   TREATMENT   OF   INCIPIENT   INSANITY. 

In  a  June  number  of  the  Lancet  commendatory  reference 
is  made  to  the  steps  taken  by  the  West  Riding  County  Coun- 
cil in  its  effort  to  check,  if  possible,  the  increase  of  insan- 
ity in  that  county.  The  approved  arrangement  at  the  West 
Riding  Asylum  affords  an  opportunity  for  free  medical  con- 
sultation to  tliose  suffering  from  mental  or  nervous  diseases, 
especially  in  the  early  stages.  The  attempt  thus  to  treat  in- 
sanity in  its  incipiency  has  been  so  far  successful  that  it  has 
been  decided  to  extend  the  system  to  other  asylums.  This  sub- 
ject has  of  late  received  serious  attention  at  the  hands  of  the 
New  York  Neurological  Society,  the  aim  being  an  early  adop- 
tion of  some  plan  which  will  afford  opportunity  for  the  study 
and  treatment  of  insanitv  in  its  earlier  forms. 


ANTIPYRINE   IN  ERYSIPELAS. 

\)k.  Favbe,  of  Fribourg.  says  the  British  Medical  Journal, 
has  reported  an  unusually  severe  case  of  erysipelas  showing  the 
high  curative  value  of  antipyrine.  A  woman,  aged  thirty  years, 
suffered  from  facial  erysipelas  accompanied  by  somnolence, 
vomiting,  constipation,  and  high  fever.  In  spite  of  applications 
of  cold,  carbolic  acid,  ichthyol,  corrosive  sublimate,  strips  of 
adhesive  plaster,  etc.,  the  morbid  process  gradually  extended 
over  the  scalp,  neck,  chest,  upper  extremities,  abdomen,  and 
buttocks.  On  tlie  tenth  day  the  administration  of  antipyrine 
was  begun,  with  the  result  that  the  febrile  symptoms  were  at 
once  decidedly  reduced,  the  eruption  soon  ceased  to  spread,  and 
the  patient's  subjective  state  was  greatly  itnproved. 


ITEMS,    ETC. 

Infectious  Diseases  in  New  York. — ^We  are  indebted  to  the  Sanitary 
Bureau  of  the  Ilcaltli  Dcpaitiuent  fur  tlie  following  statement  of  cases 
and  deaths  reported  during  the  two  weeks  ending  August  6,  1890 : 


DISEASES. 


Typhoid  fever 

Scarlet  fever 

Cercbro-spinal  meningitis. 

Measles 

Diphtheria 

Varicella 


Week  ending  Aug,  5. 


Cases. 


36 
49 

6 

171 

69 

0 


Seatbs. 


6 
13 
22 

0 


Week  ending  Aug.  13 


Cases.       Deaths. 


40 
28 

8 

109 

36 

1 


5 
2 
'2 

8 

11 

0 


Westphal'e  Successor, — It  has  been  announced  repeatedly  from  Ber- 
lin that  Dr.  tinislicy,  of  M\inich,  would  succeed  Professor  Westplml. 
For  aomf  reason  this  a|)pi>lntmcnt  has  not  been  consummated,  for  we 
are  now  informed,  through  the  Lanrtl,  that  Dr.  Friedrich  Jolly,  professor 
of  mental  tlierapeutics  at  Strassburg  since  1873,  has  been  chosen  for 
the  place.  Dr.  Jolly  is  about  forty-six  years  of  age,  and  has  a  reputa- 
tion for  original  research  in  his  department  and  for  literary  abilitv. 

Dr.  William  Nelson  Blakeman,  of  New  York,  died  on  Sunday,  the 
Huh   iiir't,,  in   the  ci^rlily-.-ixtli   year  of  his  age.     The  deceased  was  a 


native  of  Connecticut  and  a  graduate  of  the  Yale  Medical  College. 
From  the  time  of  his  graduation,  in  1832,  until  within  three  or  four 
years  of  his  death  he  was  engaged  in  general  practice  in  New  York. 

The  Honorary  Degree  of  LL.  D.  has  been  conferred  by  Dartmouth 
College  on  Dr.  Edward  Cowles,  the  superintendent  of  the  McLean 
Asylum  in  Massachusetts. 

Change  of  Address. — Dr.  William  A.  Valentine,  to  No.  •4.5  West 
Thirty-fifth  Street. 

Naval  Intelligence, — Official  Liit  of  Changes  in  the  Medical  Corpt 

of  the  United  Staies  Navy  for  the  week  ending  Augtut  9,  1890: 

Wales,  P.  S.,  Medical  Director.  Ordered  in  charge  of  the  Museum  of 
Hygiene,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Bright,  George  A.,  Surgeon.  Ordered  to  the  U.  S.  Steamer  Constella- 
tion. 

Mackie,  B.  S.,  Surgeon.  Detached  from  the  U.  S.  Steamer  Constellation 
and  ordered  to  Naval  Hospital,  Philadelphia,  for  medical  treatment. 

Derh,  E.  Z.,  Surgeon.     Ordered  to  the  tJ.  S.  Steamer  Minnesota. 

Waggener,  J.  R.,  Surgeon.  Detached  from  the  C  S.  Steamer  Minne- 
sota and  ordered  to  the  U.  S.  Steamer  Kearsarge. 

MooRE,  A.  M.,  Surgeon.  Detached  from  the  C  S.  Steamer  Kearsarge 
and  granted  three  months'  sick  leave. 


l^ettfrs  to  tbc  €bitor. 


THE  SUPRA-ORBITAL   PRESSURE   TEST  OF    MALINGERING. 

U.  S.  S.  Pensacola,  August  1,  1S90. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  New  Torh  Medical  Journal  : 

Sir:  It  may  be  of  interest  to  the  readers  of  the  article  by 
Dr.  J.  T.  Eskridge,  published  in  this  Journal  of  July  26th,  to 
know  that  supra-orbital  pressure  in  cases  of  true  epilepsy  has 
no  effect.  Supra-orbital  pressure  has  been  practiced  freiiuently 
by  me  while  house  surgeon  to  the  Chambers  Street  Hospital, 
New  York,  in  cases  of  nialintrering,  bvsteria,  alcoholic  coma 
and  delirium  tremens,  with  remarkable  success.  I  published 
in  the  Record  for  August  27,  1887,  an  article  on  this  subject, 
and  agree  with  Dr.  Eskridge's  account  of  his  successes.  Could 
you  refer  mo  to  the  observation  of  "  a  German  physician  " 
upon  this  same  point?  lie  was  mentioned  in  Dr,  Eskridge's 
article.  Lute  L.  von  Wedekind,  M.  D., 

Assistant  Surgeon,  U.  S.  Navy. 


ARSENITE   OF   COPPER   IN   DIAUKIKEA. 
240  West  Thirty-fourth  Street,  New  York,  Augmt i,  1890. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  New  i'ork  Medical  Journal: 

Sir  :  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  your  readers  to  the  value 
of  arseniie  of  copper  in  the  treatment  of  diarrhoea,  dysentery, 
cholera  morbus,  and  cholera  infantum.  I  have  not  lost  a  single 
patient  with  cholera  infantum  since  I  bcKau  to  use  it.  It  is 
given  largely  diluted  with  water,  and  is  not  at  all  disagreeable 
to  take.  I  think  it  was  Dr.  John  Aulde,  of  Philadelphia,  who 
first  advocated  its  use,  about  two  years  ago.  I  have  used  it 
about  thirty  times  within  a  few  weeks  without  a  single  failure. 
It  is  put  up  in  tablets  of  jjj  of  a  grain,  one  of  which  is  to  bo 
dissolved  in  four  ounces  of  water,  and  a  teaspoonful  of  the  solu- 
tion (containing  j^'jj  of  a  grain)  taken  every  fifteen  minutes 
for  the  first  hour  and  then  every  hour  until  relief  is  obtained. 
For  children  proportionally  smaller  doses  are  used.  I  feel  sure 
that  arsenite  of  copper  may  be  made  to  reduce  the  mortality  by 
cholera  infantum  as  bichloride  of  mercury  has  reduced  that  by 
diphtheria.  IJRANon  Ci.ark,  M.D. 


Angnst  16,  1890.] 


PROCEEDINGS   OF  SOCIETIES. 


IS'i 


^rotefbings  of  Sodctus. 


AMERICAN  LARYNGOLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Twelfth  Annual  Congress,  held  at  Baltimore,  on  Thursday, 
Friday,  and  Saturday,  May  39,  30,  and  31,  1800. 

The  President,  Dr.  .Iohn  N.  Mackenzie,  of  Baltimore, 

in  tlie  Cliair. 

The  Relationship  between  Bulbo-nuclear  Disease  and 
Obscure  Neurotic  Conditions  of  the  Upper  Air-passages.— 

The  President  read  a  paper  on  thia  subject.     (See  page  ITCi.) 

Dr.  F.  H.  BoswoRTH  was  invited  by  the  Chair  to  open  the 
discussion.  He  said  :  I  regard  the  case  as  very  interesting,  but 
I  can  not  agree  with  the  author  that  its  bulbo-nuclear  nature 
has  been  clearly  establi.shed.  It  seems,  on  the  contrary,  that 
the  evidence  presented  would  establish  the  diagnosis  as  neuritis 
and  not  bulbar  disease. 

The  President  :  Of  what  nerve  ? 

Dr.  BoswoRTii :  Of  tlie  trifacial  particularly.  This,  how- 
ever, is  merely  a  suggestion.  If  it  is  bulbar  disease,  we  should 
decide  what  form.  Is  it  a  clot?  or  a  thrombus?  Is  it  soften- 
ing ?  or  a  tumor  ?  Bulbar  disease  is  not  enough;  we  should  be 
able  to  state  its  nature  as  well  as  its  place.  To  my  mind  the 
case  is  not  of  this  kind,  but  may  be  a  neuritis. 

Dr.  D.  B.  Delavan  :  This  subject  in  genera!  is  perhaps  the 
most  interesting  one  in  the  laryngology  of  to-day,  and  is  cer- 
tainly the  newest  and  least  understood.  The  fact  that  emi- 
nent diagnosticians  disagree,  and  that  they  advance  ingenious 
theories  of  pathology  only  to  have  them  overthrown  by  post- 
mortem investigation,  shows  that  we  are  only  on  the  threshold 
of  the  matier.  Ever  since  Gottstein,  following  the  example  of 
Ilughlings  -lackson,  called  attention  to  the  frequency  with  which 
laryngeal  paralyses  of  central  origin  were  due  to  bulbar  lesion, 
there  has  been  observed  a  tendency  to  refer  all  cases  with  simi- 
lar symptoms  to  bulbar  disease. 

Garel  has  lately  reported  two  cases  in  which  the  laryngeal 
paralysis  was  produced,  not  by  bulbar  disease,  but  by  a  cortical 
lesion.  While  it  has  been  fully  established  that  many  cases  are 
dne  to  bulbar  lesion,  it  is  also  possible  that  the  same  symp- 
toms may  depend  upon  a  central  disease  of  other  than  bulbar 
origin. 

While  it  may  not  be  possible  to  distinguish  these  cases  now, 
future  observation  will  enable  us  to  determine  more  accurately 
the  diagnosis  between  tliem.  A  paper,  by  a  well  known  pa- 
thologist, upon  the  laryngological  relations  of  tabes,  or  locomo- 
tor ataxia,  is  soon  to  appear,  in  which  that  subject  is  very  thor- 
oughly and  philosophically  considered,  the  writer  especially 
dwelling  upon  the  subject  of  laryngeal  crises  in  tabes.  The 
conjoined  study  of  such  cases  by  laryngologists,  neurologists, 
and  pathologists  is  fiarticularly  desirable. 

Dr.  BoswoRTii:  I  fail  to  recall  any  well-authenticated  case 
of  laryngeal  [laralysis  in  wljich  the  symptoms  were  due  to  cor- 
tical lesion  ;  any  case  of  central  disease  where  it  was  shown 
post  mortem  that  the  cause  of  the  paralysis  was  not  in  the  bulb 
and  was  in  the  brain.  In  the  noted  case  referred  to  by  Dr. 
Delavan,  the  reporter  has  had  reasons  submitted  to  him  for 
making  a  change  in  his  diattnosis  since  that  case  was  published. 
Gottstein's  ca.ses  attracted  attention  to  this  subject,  but  he  did 
not  go  much  furtherthan  Ilughlings  Jackson,  who,  from  aseries 
of  clinical  ohservations,  concluded  that  the  source  of  the  paraly- 
sis of  the  laryngeal  muscles  was  in  the  medulla. 

Dr.  Dei.avan:  In  reply  to  the  last  remark,  physiological 
experiments  ujion  monkeys,  dogs,  and  cats  have  clearly  shown 
that  a  cortical  center  for  the  larynx  does  exist  in  them  ;  if  it  is 


present  in  the  lower  animals,  as  has  been  conclusively  proved, 
it  is  proper  to  assume,  by  analogy,  that  such  a  center  also  exists 
in  man.  Even  if  it  has  not  yet  been  fully  demonstrated  by 
post-mortem  examination,  this  failure  may  be  owing  to  faulty 
methods  and  imperfect  investigation.  The  center  undoubtedly 
exists.  There  are  eases  in  which  laryngeal  paralysis  has  oc- 
curred, and  in  which  no  bulbar  lesion  was  found  after  careful 
search,  where  the  lesion  was  evidently  in  the  brain.  In  the 
cases  I  have  reported  the  existence  of  a  bulbar  lesion  was  dem- 
onstrated ;  there  are  other  cases  on  record  where  there  was  no 
such  lesion  found,  but  where,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  dis- 
tinct lesion  of  the  cortex. 

Dr.  RoswoRTH :  Psychical  centers  for  the  larynx  in  the  cor- 
tex I  am  willing  to  adiuit,  but  not  motor. 

The  President  inquired  what  experiments  were  referred  to 
as  those  upon  which  .Jackson's  views  were  based. 

Dr.  BoswoRTH  :  .Jackson's  views  were  not  based  upon  ex- 
periments, but  upon  cases.  Some  years  ago,  in  a  paper  upon 
this  subject,  the  speaker  discussed  this  question,  and  the  wliole 
subject  was  gone  over.  There  are  practically  but  two  forms  of 
laryngeal  paralysis — abductor  paralysis  and  recurrent  laryngeal 
paralysis. 

The  President  :  In  closing  the  discussion,  I  have  only  one 
thing  to  say.  Dr.  Bosworth  seems  to  doubt  the  diagnosis  of 
bulbar  disease  in  the  case,  and  believes  it  to  be  one  of  neuritis 
of  the  trifacial  nerve.  How  trifacial  neuritis  could  produce 
the  symptoms  recorded  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know.  Unless  the  tii- 
facial  was  distributed  to  the  throat  and  back  of  the  neck,  the 
oesophagus,  tongue,  and  other  organs,  the  dorsal  region  and 
lower  extremities,  as  well  as  to  the  face,  loss  of  its  function  could 
not  produce  the  phenomena  present  in  the  patient.  The  symp- 
toms as  recorded  correspond  closely  with  those  presented  by 
others  as  symptomatic  of  bulbar  disease,  and  I  can  only  con- 
clude that  he  must  have  failed  to  hear  the  notes  of  the  case  as 
I  read  them. 

(7b  be  contijt.ued.) 


ROYAL  ACADEMY  OF  MEDICINE  IN  IRELAND. 

SECTION    IN    medicine. 

Meeting  of  April  11,  1S90. 
The  President,  Dr.  Atthill,  in  the  Chair. 
Massage. — Dr.  Kendal  Franks  read  a  paper  on  this  sub- 
ject. He  began  by  a  historical  sketch  to  show  that  this  meth- 
od of  treatment  was  not  a  novel  one,  that  it  dated  back  to  the 
earliest  times,  and  was  used  among  all  the  nations  of  the  world. 
It  fell  into  disrepute  among  physicians  and  surgeons,  becau>e  it 
was  allowed  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  charlatans  and  quacks; 
but  that  in  recent  times  it  had  been  revived,  and  had  been  taken 
up  and  practiced  by  leaders  in  the  profession  in  every  country, 
and,  owing  chiefly  to  anatomical  and  jjhysiological  advances, 
massage  liad  secured  a  position  in  therapeutics  from  which  it 
could  not  well  be  removed,  lie  then  explained  its  physiological 
modus  operandi,  and  showed  that  the  effects  it  produced  could 
scarcely  be  brought  about  by  other  means.  He  quoted  cases  to 
.-how  its  power  in  neurasthenia,  and  (pioted  one  case  to  show 
that  even  when  massage  was  followed  immediately  by  a  fall  in 
the  temperature  of  the  body,  this  was  not  always  a  contra-indi- 
cation  to  its  use.  Another  illustration  showed  how  its  effects 
were  interfered  with  by  unsanitary  conditions,  but  that  a  good 
result  immediately  followed  a  change  of  lodgings.  General 
neuralgic  pains,  accompanied  by  sciatica  on  one  side,  with  a  his- 
tory of  fourteen  years,  was  cured  by,  firstly,  nerve-stretching  of 
the  sciatic,  and,  secondly,  by  general  massage.  An  aggravated 
case  of  insomnia,  with  great  depression,  existing  on  and  otV  for 
years,  yielded  completely  to  a  course  of  this  treatment.     The 
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use  of  massage  in  certain  paralytic  affections  was  dealt  «-ith, 
and  the  cases  in  which  it  was  likely  to  succeed  were  indicated. 
These  were  illustrated  by  the  history  of  a  case  of  infantile  pa- 
ralysis, and  by  a  case  of  complete  paraplegia  of  both  legs  from 
the  hips  down,  which  followed  a  severe  attack  of  malarial  ty- 
phoid fever  contracted  in  Cyprus.  The  treatment,  which  ex- 
tended over  the  best  part  of  a  year,  was  followed  by  complete 
cure.  The  speaker  advocated  a  modified  system  of  massage  in 
cases  of  gout,  by  which  he  had  found  that  a  fresh  attack  of  the 
disease  was  long  delayed,  and  immediate  relief  was  speedily  at- 
tained. In  surgical  cases  local  massage  was  frequently  useful, 
and  produced  astonishing  results  in  recent  sprains  and  fractures. 
In  a  case  of  Pott's  fracture,  massage  was  employed  eighteen 
days  after  the  accident,  and  the  patient  was  enabled  to  walk 
with  ease,  with  a  freely  movable  and  painless  joint  twenty-two 
days  later.  A  boy,  aged  fifteen  (who  was  exhibited  at  the 
meeting),  with  a  transverse  fracture  of  both  bones  of  the  leg, 
was  able  to  raise  the  leg  from  the  bed  without  assistance  on  the 
twentieth  day,  and  was  able  to  walk  about  with  a  light  support 
on  the  leg  on  the  twenty-sixth  day. 

Dr.  Cox  believed,  from  what  he  had  read  of  the  experience 
of  Weir  Mitchell  and  Playfair,  that  the  importance  of  massage, 
carried  out  in  detail,  combined  with  high  feeding,  rest,  and  iso- 
lation, conld  not  be  exaggerated;  but,  of  course,  bodily  exercise 
achieved  better  results  than  massage  in  stimulating  respiration 
and  the  circulation  fff  the  blood. 

Dr.  Oemsby  said  he  had  had  considerable  experience  with 
massage  since  1880,  and  he  was  fully  sensible  of  the  utility  of 
that  method  of  treatment  in  suitable  cases;  for  instance,  in  the 
case  of  a  young  lady,  who  for  nearly  three  years  occupied  a  re- 
cumbent position  suffering  from  hystero-paralysis,  he  had 
adopted  massage  as  part  of  the  Weir-Mitchell  treatment,  and  it 
had  proved  highly  beneficial,  after  almost  every  other  form  of 
treatment  had  failed  ;  but  there  were  many  cases  in  which 
hysterical  young  ladies,  when  the  treatment  was  abandoned, 
relapsed.  Massage  of  itself  would  not  suffice.  He  had  more 
faith  in  Weir-Mitcliell's  treatment,  which  combined  massngo 
with  seclusion,  rest,  electricity,  and  dietetics.  While  regarding 
massage  as  a  valuable  agent  in  suitable  cases,  he  was  satisfied 
that  it  was  not  a  cure-all,  and  that  from  its  indiscriminate  use 
it  was  desirable  the  treatment  should  be  placed  on  a  scientific 
basis.  He  held  that  massage  in  surgery  for  recent  fractures  was 
wliolly  out  of  place,  and  he  could  not  understand  how  any  sur- 
geon of  experience  would  adopt  it  in  a  compound  fracture  or  a 
Pott's  fracture.  In  the  case  of  the  valet  referred  to  it  might 
have  been  that  there  was  no  fracture  at  all.  It  was  not  uncom- 
mon to  find  instances  of  resident  pupils  putting  up  accidents  as 
fractures  which,  on  examination  by  the  visiting  surgeon,  proved 
not  to  be  fractures. 

Dr.  ToBiN  mentioned  that  in  the  northern  parts  of  India  he 
had  seen  massage  adopted  to  put  horses  into  marketable  condi- 
tion with  the  minimum  expenditure  of  material.  Balls  com- 
posed largely  of  ghee  and  sugar  were  shoved  into  the  horse's 
throat,  and  some  hours  afterward  the  animal  was  massaged  at 
the  particular  parts  where  development  was  de.sired.  The 
masseur  with  gloved  hands  pounded  the  flesh  at  those  parts; 
but  the  horse  was  never  exercised,  and  so  the  required  develop- 
ment was  brought  about  in  the  cheapest  way.  Although  the 
horses  were  bought  in  large  numbers  for  the  artillery,  he  did 
not  consider  the  animals  were  in  condition  to  "  go,"  thair  lungs 
and  heart  not  being  in  a  corresponding  state  of  devolopineut. 
Hence  he  thought  it  was  advisable  to  combine  exercise  with 
massage.  Indeed,  remembering  how  old  the  i)ractice  of  mas- 
sago  was,  it  seemed  anomalous  that  medical  men  should  have 
abandoned  it  for  their  patients,  while  they  kept  it  in  force  for 
their  horses,  which  always  throve  when  well  groomed. 


Dr.  Wallace  Beattt  said  he  had  had  experience  of  a  re- 
markable instance  in  1884  of  the  benefit  of  massage.  An  army 
medical  man  who  had  been  in  India  had  got  intermittent  fever 
and  had  lost  the  power  of  digestion,  so  that  he  had  been  unable 
to  take  anything  but  milk,  and  that  in  small  quantity.  Any 
other  food  had  produced  heartburn  and  made  him  miserable. 
A  Dublin  physician,  who  had  treated  hira  for  two  or  three 
months  without  doing  any  good,  was  of  opinion  that  he  had 
malignant  disease  of  the  stomach.  At  length  the  patient  had 
come  to  him,  and  he  had  seen  him  along  with  Dr.  Head.  Va- 
rious things  had  been  fruitlessly  tried.  The  patient  was  losing 
flesh — from  ten  stone  he  had  gone  down  to  seven,  and  his 
tongue  had  been  constantly  furred.  As  a  last  resource,  he  had 
proposed  to  try  massage ;  and  the  patient,  having  consented,  had 
been  placed  in  the  Adelaide  Hospital,  where  his  brother,  who 
was  a  strong  man,  was  also  accommodated  in  order  to  massage 
him.  In  nine  days  his  tongue  had  got -clean,  he  had  gained  a 
stone  in  weight,  and  from  that  out  his  progress  to  recovery  had  «j 
gone  on  till  he  was  able  to  resume  duty  in  Dublin. 

Dr.  M.  A.  Boyd  said  he  had  had  some  five  or  six  cases 
treated  by  massage,  and  two  of  these  with  such  success  as  to 
make  a  great  impression  upon  him.  One  was  that  of  a  lady, 
aged  fifty,  who  had  had  sciatica  of  two  years'  standing,  for 
which  she  had  been  blistered,  fired,  and  punctured,  and  received 
hypodermic  injections  of  morphine,  and  oven  electricity,  with- 
out avail.  At  last  he  had  tried  massage,  and  in  three  weeks  the 
pain  had  disappeared.  The  lady  had  remained  well  for  two 
months,  when  she  had  got  schitica  in  the  opposite  side.  After 
three  weeks'  treatment  by  massage  the  pain  had  disappeared 
altogether.  The  other  case  was  one  of  alcoholic  neuritis,  which, 
having  resisted  treatment  by  electricity,  had  been  ultimately 
cured  by  massage.  Dr.  Franks  had  omitted  to  notice  that  very 
important  group  of  paralytic  cases — namely,  paralysis  depend- 
ing on  neuritis. 

Dr.  Alfked  Smith  sa\A  he  had  found  massage  beneficial  in 
cases  of  prolapse  of  the  uterus,  and  of  accumulations  of  the  pel- 
vis, the  products  of  cellulitis,  as  he  had  already  detailed  in  a 
communication  which  ho  had  read  before  the  Obstetrical 
Section. 

Dr.  IIeuston  observed  that  he  had  employed  massage  with 
signal  success  in  a  case  of  traumatic  paraplegia.  A  soldier  in 
the  Egyptian  cauipaign  had  been  occupied  at  earthworks  which 
had  fallen  in,  burying  him  in  the  dehrh.  When  dug  out  he  had 
been  found  to  be  insensible,  and  upon  being  restored  he  had  had 
paraplegia.  He  had  been  sent  to  the  base  hospital  at  Cairo,  and 
thence  he  had  been  invalided  home  to  Netley,  where  he  had 
been  kept  for  a  year,  till  he  could  move  about  on  crutches. 
Having  been  discharged,  he  had  gone  home,  and  after  a  couple 
of  years  he,  had  been  able  to  go  about  with  the  aid  of  sticks. 
Then  he  had  suffered  from  his  bowels  and  suppression  of  urine. 
Having  taken  him  into  the  Adelaide  Hospital,  under  massage 
treatment  he  had  recovered,  and  had  been  able  to  walk  about 
in  two  months,  when  he  had  been  discharged  cured. 

Dr.  NiNiAN  Falkineu  suggested  the  utility  of  massage  in 
amenorrha>a  to  bring  on  the  menstrual  fiow. 

Dr.  Franks  replied.  Massage  would  be  found  beneficial  in 
infantile  paralysi-i,  owing  to  the  great  developmental  power  in 
the  child,  while  it  was  not  so  likely  to  succeed  in  arresting  pro- 
gressive atrophy  in  the  adult.  Dr.  Ormsby's  strictures  on  the 
use  of  massage  in  fractures  were  founded  on  theory  only. 
There  was  no  error  in  diagnosticating  the  fracture,  and  he  was 
satisfied  that  the  results  described  had  been  achieved  by  mas- 
sage, which  he  believed  would  he  the  great  treatment  of  the 
future  for  fractures.  He  did  not  refer  to  compound  fractures, 
in  which  he  would  hesitate  to  employ  massage  ;  nor  could  he 
speak  positively  of  the  treatment  in  certain  oblique  fractiu-es,  or 
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fractures  about  the  neck  of  the  thigh  bone.  But  what  he 
claimed  for  massage  was  that  it  induced  rapidity  of  union  with- 
out deformity  by  preventing  adliesions  from  forming  around 
joints.  As  regarded  the  intere-sting  cases  referred  to  by  Dr. 
Smith,  he  had  himself  advised  massage  in  a  case  of  retroflexed 
uterus,  for  which  a  pessary  was  used.  The  pessary  was  re- 
moved, and,  massage  having  been  tried,  the  uterus  became  nor- 
mal, and  there  was  no  need  to  put  in  a  pessary  again. 

SECTION   IN    STATE   MEDICINE. 

Meeting  of  April  25,  1890. 
The  President,  Dr.  Foot,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Infectious  Diseases  (Notification)  Act,  1889.— Dr. 
CosGKAVE  read  a  paper  on  this  subject  and  its  extension  to 
Dublin.  Breach  of  confidence  might  apply  to  voluntary  notifi- 
cation, but  once  notification  was  required  by  the  Legislature, 
there  was  no  breach  of  confidence,  but  the  notification  was  put 
on  the  same  footing  with  a  certificate  of  cause  of  death  or  of 
successful  vaccination.  Dr.  Cameron,  of  Leeds,  had  shown  that 
voluntary  notification  had  only  dealt  with  from  one  case  in  five 
to  one  case  in  three,  and  then  often  after  the  power  of  doiutc 
good  was  gone.  The  small  fee  was  objectionable  from  a  medi- 
cal man's  point  of  view,  but  a  guinea  fee  would  be  decidedly 
objectionable  to  the  ratepayers.  The  act  came  into  force  in 
Dublin  on  March  1st,  but  had  not  yet  been  acted  upon.  TVhen 
it  was,  its  success  would  depend  upon  the  skill  and  tact  of  the 
sanitary  officials  and  upon  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  medi- 
cal men.  The  sanitary  ofiicials  ought  to  be  skilled  and  to  be 
required  to  pass  an  examination  under  some  independent  body 
before  being  appointed.  The  act  was  already  in  force  among 
three  fourths  of  the  population  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  medi- 
cal officers  of  health  had  generally  reported  in  its  favor. 

The  President  said  it  was  one  thing  for  the  Legislature  to 
lay  down  a  scheme  for  discovering  the  causes  of  disease,  track- 
ing its  sources  and  stamping  it  out,  but  it  was  another  to  carry 
out  that  scheme  successfully  ;  and,  in  his  opinion,  the  workabil- 
ity of  compulsory  notification  would  depend  on  the  general 
practitioners.  He  missed  from  tlie  act  the  salutary  provision 
of  insisting  on  having  observation  wards  for  the  reception  of 
cases  of  doubtful  diagnosis,  such  as  were  at  present  attached  to 
some  of  the  general  hospitals.  It  would,  he  thought,  be  action- 
able if  a  person  erroneously  notified  as  suflering  from  diphtheria 
or  scarlatina  were  bundled  off  to  a  hospital  for  infectious  dis- 
eases and  there  got  one  of  those  infectious  diseases. 

Dr.  WiLUA.M  Moore  was  glad  to  learn  from  Dr.  Cosgravo's 
personal  experience  tljat  compulsory  notification  was  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  irksome,  lie  regarded  the  system  as  being  of 
enormous  advantage.  The  probability  of  the  advantage  of  the 
system  in  epidemics  of  small-i)ox  or  scarlatina  was  indicated  by 
the  fact  that  in  one  outbreak  forty  cases  were  traceable  to  the 
existence  of  scarlatina  in  a  milkman's  slio]).  lie  deprecated  the 
shabby  treatment  of  the  profession  by  the  Legislature  in  award- 
ing the  miserable  pittances  of  2«.  6rf.  and  is.  as  fees. 

Dr.  Grimshaw,  Registrar-General,  said  that  the  principal 
difficulty  turned  on  the  question  of  removal  to  hospital  of  the 
cases  notified  without  risk.  There  must  always  be  the  diffi- 
culty of  mistaken  diagnosis;  and  hence  it  was  incumbent  on 
the  health  authorities  of  the  city  to  see  that  proper  observation 
wards  were  provided  for  the  reception  of  doubtful  cases.  In- 
deed, he  con.sidered  it  would  be  little  short  of  criminal  neglect 
if  such  wards  were  not  provided.  The  idea  that  people  could 
not  got  two  infectious  diseases  at  the  same  time  was  dead  and 
buried  long  ago;  and,  therefore,  he  thought  the  leaders  of  the 
medical  profession  slnnild  press  upon  the  authorities  the  neces- 
sity of  making  provision  for  the  difficulties  of  mistaken  diag- 


nosis. He  did  not  think  there  was  any  grievance  in  having  to 
notify  infectious  diseases.  As  to  the  physician  disclosing  the 
patient's  confidence,  once  compulsory  notification  became  the 
law  of  the  land,  the  question  of  confidence  was  at  an  end. 
Every  medical  officer  of  health  whom  he  had  spoken  to  testified 
to  the  diminution  of  disease  as  the  result  of  notification. 

Dr.  R.  Montgomery  thought  that  the  opinion  of  the  Section, 
as  indicated  in  the  remarks  of  the  Registrar-General,  should  be 
communicated  to  the  Dublin  Corporation  and  the  Board  of 
Guardians,  so  that  observation  wards  might  be  provided  for 
doubtful  cases. 

Dr.  DoTLE  was  of  opinion  that  the  interests  of  general 
practitioners  would  suffer  under  the  act  unless  they  were  en- 
abled to  follow  their  cases  into  hospital.  Even  at  present  there 
were  many  cases  of  persons  well  able  to  pay  who,  by  going  into 
hospital  for  operations,  were  lost  to  the  general  practitioners. 
While  he  was  not  an  opponent  of  compulsory  notification,  he 
would  devise  some  means  of  avoiding  the  injustice  of  depriving 
general  practitioners  of  their  pay  cases. 

Dr.  CosGRAVE,  in  reply,  said  the  public  health  authorities 
were  bound  to  provide  proper  accommodation  where  it  did  not 
exist.  In  Cork  Street  Hospital  observation  wards  were  worked 
with  great  care  to  prevent  the  mixing  of  different  infectious 
diseases.  It  was  the  fever  wards  in  general  hospitals  that  were 
so  dangerous.  He  considered  the  smallness  of  the  fee  fixed  by 
the  act  a  necessity,  and  suggested  that  tho^  who  did  not  care  to 
take  it  might  let  it  go  to  the  .Medical  Benevolent  Fund. 

The  State  Medicine  Qualification.— Dr.  Grimshaw  read  a 
paper  on  this  subject. 

The  President  was  of  opinion  that  there  ought  to  be  two 
qualifications,  a  higher  and  a  lower,  in  state  medicine — a  lower 
grade  for  the  common-sense  practical  man,  with  a  good  nose, 
and  knowing  something  of  the  rough  diagnosis  of  infectious 
disease,  and  the  higher  for  those  who  would  be  called  on  to  ad- 
vise in  the  weighty  matters  of  social  science. 

Dr.  William  Moore  held  that  the  humblest  in  the  community 
were  entitled  to  the  best  advice;  and  he  thought  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  examining  bodies  had  accepted  the  suggestions  of 
the  General  Medical  Council, 

The  Boarding-out  System  for  the  Insane.— Dr.  Conolly 
Norman  read  a  paper  on  the  boarding  out  of  pauper  lunatics. 
While  asylums  were  a  matter  of  necessity  for  a  large  number  of 
the  insane,  they  could  never  be  made  homes.  Therefore  such 
lunatics  as  could  live  outside  asylums  would  be  happier  and  bet- 
ter, if  under  suitable  supervision,  than  those  who  were  incar- 
cerated in  public  institutions  for  life.  Economic  and  other  con- 
siderations were  of  less  consequence  than  the  advantage  that 
might  accrue  to  the  insane  under  favoring  circumstances  and 
under  a  well-worked  system  of  boarding  out.  The  speaker 
briefly  considered  the  working  of  the  Gheel  system  and  the 
Scotch  boarding  out.  lie  very  strongly  condemned  certain 
features  in  Gheel — the  boarding  out  of  dirty  and  semi-dirty 
patients,  the  boarding  out  of  |>atient3  in  estaminets,  the  use  of 
restraint,  and  the  too  great  liberty  accorded  to  some  better-class 
patients.  The  Scotch  system  afforded  a  better  model,  lie  laid 
down  the  conditions  nece.ssary  to  render  patients  suitable  for 
boarding,  and  the  restrictions  and  safeguards  under  vvhicli  such 
a  system  must  be  worked,  lledifi'ered  with  thoScotch  authori- 
ties in  objecting  generally  to  the  hoarding  out  of  epileptics. 
He  referred  to  the  special  enactments  of  the  Scotch  law  on  this 
subject,  and  briefly  to  Mr.  Trevelyau's  Irish  bill,  which  did  not 
become  law,  one  object  of  which  was  to  found  a  boardingout 
system  in  Ireland. 

Dr.  Wii.i.iAM  MooRKsaid  the  incroaseof  lunacy  in  the  County 
Antrim  was  occupying  the  attention  of  a  committee  as  regarded 
the  disposal  of  harndess  lunatics,  and  the  provision  of  further 
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accommodation  to  meet  the  increase.  The  boarding-ont  plan 
suggested  a  means  of  providing  for  the  harmless  lunatics  with- 
out incurring  the  cost  of  building  a  big  asylum. 

Dr.  R.  Montgomery  said  he  had  liad  experience  of  the  suc- 
cess of  the  boarding-ont  system. 

Dr.  Doyle  mentioned  that  the  son  of  a  patient  of  liis  own 
had  spoken  of  Gheel  in  the  highest  terms  from  personal  experi- 
ence.    The  charge  was  £40  a  year  in  his  case. 

Dr.  CoNOLLY  NoBMAN,  in  reply,  said  there  was  no  doubt  that 
Ghcel  had  done  very  good  work  ;  but  there  was  too  much  free- 
dom there  on  the  one  hand,  and  too  much  restraint  on  the  other, 
and  so  it  was  not  np  to  his  ideal  of  the  treatment  of  lunatics. 
He  did  not  approve  of  sending  lunatics  to  workhouses,  as  being 
institutions  with  all  the  faults  of  the  lunatic  asylums  and  very 
few  of  an  asylum's  virtues. 

SECTION   IN   SUEGEEY. 

Meeting  of  March  28,  1890. 
The  President,  Mr.  Mei.don,  in  the  Chair. 

Cicatricial  Stricture  of  the  (Esophagus.— Mr.  Kexdal 
Franks  read  a  paper  embodying  the  histories  of  four  cases  of 
cicatricial  stricture  of  the  oesophagus.  The  first  case  was  that 
of  a  girl,  aged  twenty,  the  details  of  which  were  published  in 
the  Medical  Press  and  Circular  in  1882.  The  treatment  em- 
ployed in  this  case  was  forcible  rupture  of  the  stricture,  with 
the  subsequent  daily  passage  of  bougies.  The  treatment  occu- 
pied over  two  months.  Now,  at  the  end  of  eight  years,  she 
was  perfectly  well.  The  second  case  was  that  of  a  lady,  aged 
thirty,  who  came  under  treatment  in  December,  1883.  The 
history  of  dysphagia  extended  over  nearly  fourteen  years.  The 
treatment  employed  was  gradual  dilatation  with  bougies,  and  it 
occupied  nearly  seven  months.  She  had  enjoyed  perfect  free- 
dom from  dysphagia  ever  since.  A  bougie  was  passed  for  her 
about  twice  a  year.  The  third  case  was  that  of  a  lady,  aged 
forty-three,  who  came  under  treatment  in  June,  1886,  for  dys- 
phagia, dating  hack  for  nearly  fifteen  years.  The  treatment 
adopted  was  electrolysis,  with  the  occasional  passage  of  bougies. 
The  treatment  was  employed  on  sixteen  separate  days.  She 
had  liad  no  difficulty  in  swallowing  since  then.  The  fourth 
case  was  that  of  a  railway  guard,  aged  sixty-eight,  who  came 
up  for  treatment  on  the  17th  of  December  last.  The  history  of 
dysphagia  went  hack  seven  or  eight  years.  Two  strictures  ex- 
isted— one  four  centimetres  below  tlie  upper  end  of  the  (vsopha- 
gus,  the  other  four  to  six  centimetres  above  the  lower  end. 
The  treatment  adopted  was  immediate  rupture  of  the  strictures, 
the  passage  of  bougies  daily,  and  electrolysis.  The  treatment 
occupied  a  month.  The  patient  gained  twenty-eight  pounds  in 
weight  in  less  than  three  months,  and  could  swallow  his  food 
with  ease.  The  passage  of  a  large  bougie  was  employed  every 
second  day  still  by  Dr.  Ford,  of  Waterford,  under  whose  care 
the  patient  was  at  present. 

The  speaker  pointed  out  the  remarkable  contrast  in  the 
duration  of  the  treatment  between  the  cases  in  which  electrol- 
ysis was  employed  and  tlioso  in  which  it  was  not,  but  that 
further  evidence  was  required  to  ascertain  if  this  contrast  were 
constant. 

Mr.  Hamilton  said  cases  of  stricture  of  the  a'sophagus  were 
by  no  means  common,  and  one  of  the  most  mysterious  prob- 
lems in  surgery  was  as  to  how  they  took  place  at  all.  Of  the 
three  methods  of  treatment  submitted  for  consideration  in  Mr. 
Franks's  paper,  he  would  adopt  that  of  gradual  dilatation,  or, 
that  failing,  then  of  electroly.-is,  rather  than  the  method  of 
sadden  and  rapid  dilatation  by  means  of  the  instrument  ex- 
hibited. 

Mr.  W.   TnoKNLET  Stoker  concurred  with   Mr.  Hamilton. 


The  treatment  which  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  using  was  that 
of  gradual  dilatation,  and  he  condemned  that  of  internal  oeso- 
phagotomy. 

Mr.  Edgar  Flisn  said  he  saw  the  second  patient  whose  case 
had  been  described.  She  was  suffering  from  an  ordinary  ca- 
tarrh, but  she  was  in  perfect  health,  save  nervous  debility,  be- 
ing apprehensive  of  a  return  of  the  stricture. 

Mr.  T.  Myles,  without  questioning  the  accuracy  of  Mr. 
Franks's  diagnosis,  would  feel  hardly  justified  in  assuming  that 
all  the  cases  described  were  cases  of  purely  fibrous  strictures. 
He,  too,  agreed  with  Mr.  Hamilton  as  to  the  inadvisability  either 
of  cutting  operations  on  the  oesophagus,  or  of  forcible  dilata- 
tion, as  its  walls  were  thin,  unresistinjr,  and  easily  penetrable, 
even  with  the  point  of  a  comparatively  blunt  instrument. 

Mr.  Franks,  in  reply,  said  the  instrument  which  he  used, 
dilated  to  its  fullest  extent,  would  not  injure  any  normal  oesoph- 
agus, as  being  within  the  size  of  the  normal  a?sophagus  in 
health.  As  regarded  diagnosis,  the  history  of  his  cases  differed 
entirely  from  that  of  neurotic  cases  in  which  the  dysphagia  was 
intermittent ;  and,  as  a  rule,  in  oesophageal  strictures  the  diag- 
nosis could  not  be  certain  without  passing  a  bougie.  He  did 
not  think  he  had  been  mistaken  in  his  diagnosis,  and  he  had  no 
doubt  that  the  cases  were  cases  of  cicatricial  or  fibrous  strict- 
ure.    The  electrolysis  facilitated  the  use  of  the  bougies. 

A  Rare  Case  of  Congenital  Form  of  Ranula.— Dr.  Edgas 
Flinx  said,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Moscow  Medical  Society, 
by  Dr.  N.  Muller,  on  Ranula  in  New-born  Children,  he  stated 
that  in  the  foundling  hospital  at  Moscow  four  or  five  cases  of 
congenital  ranula  had  been  observed  during  a  period  of  seven 
years  in  about  eighty  thousand  children.  And  the  London 
Medical  Record,  of  December,  1877,  mentioned  that  up  to  that 
period  there  were  only  two  known  instances  of  this  affection 
on  record — one  published  by  Dubois  in  183.3,  and  a  second  of 
more  recent  date  by  M.  Lombard.  Mr.  Hryant  recorded  two  cases 
both  probably,  he  stated,  congenital,  and  Sir  W.  Ferguson  one. 

The  case  of  ranula  under  notice  resembled  that  class  of  tnmor 
noticed  by  Fairlie  Clark;  it  presenteii  some  peculiar  and  inter- 
esting features,  which  were  deemed  worthy  of  recording,  more 
especially  as  the  growth  was  noticed  on  the  second  day  after 
birth,  and  the  subject  was  now  nearly  twenty-nin.e  years  old. 
The  patient  was  admitted  into  St.  Michael's  Hospital,  Kings- 
town, under  Dr.  Flinn's  care.  He  presented  a  peculiar  appear- 
ance ;  at  first  sight  he  gave  one  the  imi)ression  that  he  was  suffer- 
ing from  acute  glossitis.  His  mouth  was  wide  open,  and  it  was 
with  groat  difficulty  he  could  articulate;  the  tumor  very  nearly 
filled  the  entire  cavity  of  the  month.  The  tongue  was  pushed 
upward  and  far  backward,  and  could  with  difficulty  be  felt  with 
the  tip  of  the  finger.  The  growth  also  projected  beneath  the 
jaw  into  the  mylo-hyoid  space,  and  assumed  an  elongated  shape. 
In  this  situation,  l)eing  about  five  to  six  inches  in  length,  it  was 
hidden  from  view  l)y  the  patient's  beard,  and  was  as  large  as  a 
good-sized  orange.  The  i>rojeclion  into  the  cavity  of  the  mouth 
commenced  to  cause  inconvenience  about  eight  months  prior  to 
the  date  of  his  admission,  and  for  over  a  month  he  had  experi- 
enced groat  diHiculty  in  swallowing;  he  daily  essayed  to  get 
some  solid  food  down,  but  it  was  quite  an  ordeal  to  do  so,  as  it 
required  a  good  deal  of  manipulation  to  get  the  food  to  the 
back  of  the  mouth.  There  was  a  continual  dribbling  of  saliva, 
and  ho  was  unable  to  lie  down  in  a  recumbent  position  for  fear 
of  suffocation.  On  examining  the  tumor,  fluctuation  was  quite 
evident  in  the  mass  in  the  mouth,  but  in  the  neck  if  partook  of 
a  more  solid  nature.  The  treatment  that  suggested  itself  on  his 
admission  was  to  aspirate  that  portion  of  the  mass  within  the 
mouth,  which  was  done  at  once.  Nearly  fifteen  ounces  of  fluid 
of  a  creamy  nature  was  drawn  otl",  and  gave  him  great  relief; 
he  could  speak  more  distinctly,  but  fonnd  difficulty  in  moving 
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his  tongae  forward.  For  a  dav  or  so  the  tumor  rapidly  filled 
again  in  the  mouth,  and  was  aspirated  a  second  and  a  third  time, 
large  quantities  of  a  similar  fluid  as  before  being  drawn  oft". 
The  mass  now  on  the  neck  became  softer,  and  deep-seated  fluc- 
tuation could  be  detected.  It  was  then  decided  to  lay  open  the 
tumor  from  the  neck,  which  was  done  by  a  deep  incision,  and 
which  gave  vent  to  some  five  ounces  of  a  thick,  brown,  pulta- 
ceous  matter,  offensive  in  odor.  The  cavity  was  scooped  care- 
fully out  and  a  drainage-tube  inserted,  and,  after  a  day  or  so, 
there  was  some  suppuration  and  a  free  discharge  of  pns.  Sub- 
sequently the  patient  left  the  hospital  freed  from  the  unsightly 
mass  that  had  disfigured  him  for  so  many  years.  The  case  was 
considered  of  interest  from  the  fact  of  this  tumor  being  so  long 
in  existence,  the  patient  being  now  nearly  twenty-nine  years 
old. 

Mr.  W.  Thoenlet  Stoker  exhibited  the  photograph  of  a 
girl,  aged  four,  who  had  a  congenital  tnmor  occupying  the 
tongue  and  floor  of  the  mouth  to  such  an  extent  that  she  conld 
not  shnt  her  mouth  since  her  birth.  Having  cut  into  it,  he 
found  it  was  a  cyst — a  ranula — filled  with  a  thick  fluid  of  abomi- 
nable odor.  He  drained  it  by  a  large  drainage-tube  passed 
transversely  through  the  floor  of  the  mouth  below  the  tongue, 
but  no  sooner  was  the  tube  taken  out  than  the  sac  filled  again 
with  pus.  At  length  he  drained  it  from  the  floor  under  the 
tongue,  and  it  healed  with  ease  and  rapidity.  Owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  child  had  never  been  able  to  close  the  month,  the 
molar  teeth  struck  each  other,  while  the  upper  and  lower  in- 
cisors were  an  inch  distant,  the  jaw  retaining  its  abnormal 
position.  He  proposed  to  put  an  elastic  apparatus  on  at  night, 
with  a  view  to  raise  the  front  of  the  jaw  by  gradual  pressure. 

Mr.  Hamilton  also  related  an  instance  of  the  value  of  treat- 
ment by  a  bold  external  incision  for  ranula,  euiptying  the  tumor 
by  means  of  a  free  incision  along  the  ba.se  of  the  jaw. 

Mr.  FusN,  in  reply,  regretted  that  the  urgency  of  his  case 
at  the  time  prevented  him  from  getting  the  patient  photo- 
graphed. 
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LETTERS    TO    MY    HOUSE    PHYSICIANS. 
Bt  WILLIAM  OSLER,  M.  D., 

BALTIMORE. 

Letter  III. 

Munich,  May  27,  inm. 
Dear  R.  :  At  Zurich  we  found  Professor  Eichhorst  just  about  to  go 
off  for  the  day,  but  he  very  kindly  took  us  through  wards  full  of  in- 
structive cases,  among  which  were  very  many  of  pneumonia,  which  he 
said  was  almost  epidemic.  There  are  special  pavilions  for  contagious 
diseases,  and  vie  were  very  much  interested  to  see,  for  the  first  time, 
the  cases  of  phthisis  isolated,  a  plan  whitli  had  been  carried  out  here 
for  some  years.  I'erhap?  in  old  hospitals  with  insufficient  ventilation 
this  precaution  may  l)e  necessary,  but  the  experiments  of  Cornet  show 
that  the  bacilli  are  not  always  present  in  the  dust  of  wards  in  which 
there  are  patients  with  phthisis.  The  question  is  one  attracting  a  great 
deal  of  attention  in  Germany,  and  I  send  you  a  paper  by  Professor 
Finkelnburg,  of  Bonn,  in  which  he  advocates  strongly  the  erection  of 
public  sanatoria  for  consumptives.  Another  pamphlet  on  this  suliject 
by  Comet —  Wie  nehiUzt  nian  ttirh  i/ffif-u  liir  St-hirhidnitrht  f — will  also  inter- 
est you.  The  main  point  which  he  makes  is  the  prevention  of  the  des- 
iccation of  the  sputa  by  the  stringent  use  of  spit-cups  and  the  proper 
disinfection  of  the  same.  Professor  Ei<lihorst's  clinical  lal>oratorles  are 
large,  conveniently  arranged  rooms,  two  of  which  are  especially  equipped 
for  bacteriological  and  chemical  work.  The  latter  is  in  charge  of  a 
young  chemist,  not  a  medical  man  who  makes  reports  on  regular  forms. 


This  seems  to  me  a  great  advantage,  particularly  when  there  are  elab- 
orate and  complicated  analyses  to  be  made.  Here,  too,  we  found  the 
system  of  hydrotherapy  in  use  in  the  treatment  of  tvphoid  fever,  and 
the  mortaUty  had  been  reduced  to  the  extremely  low  point  of  five  per 
cent. 

Professor  Klebs  was  away,  but  one  of  his  assistants  showed  us  the 
pathological  laboratory.  We  were  also  very  disappointed  not  to  have 
seen  Professor  Forel,  who  was  at  the  Montpellier  festival.  We  spent  a 
delightful  day  with  Professor  Gaule,  the  physiologist.  He  first  demon- 
strated some  of  his  remarkable  histological  specimens,  particularly  a 
series  of  the  frog's  testis  at  different  months  of  the  year,  prepared  by 
his  method,  which  you  will  find  in  any  of  the  recent  histological  manu- 
als. Not  only  in  the  testis,  in  which,  in  certain  animals,  we  should  e.K- 
pect  marked  seasonal  changes,  but  in  other  organs,  such  as  the  liver, 
he  holds  there  are  variations  in  the  constitution  of  the  cell  protoplasm 
throughout  the  year.  Mrs.  Gaule,  au  American  lady  and  a  well-known 
histologist,  is  an  active  co-worker  in  the  microscopical  department  of 
the  laboratory. 

I  was  still  more  interested  in  the  brain  of  a  dog  which  had  had  a  re- 
markable experimental  history.  The  center  for  the  left  foreleg  was  first 
destroyed,  with  the  result  of  a  paralysis,  which  gradually  disappeared. 
Then  the  corresponding  center  in  the  right  side  was  destroyed,  with  the 
effect  of  producing  paralysis  of  the  forelegs  on  both  sides  and  loss  of 
intelligence,  so  that  the  dog  lost  knowledge  of  his  tricks  and  was,  in 
fact,  like  a  puppy.  He  regained  power  in  the  legs  and  was  gradually 
re-educated,  with,  however,  great  trouble,  by  one  of  the  lady  students 
of  the  laboratory.  Then  a  portion  of  the  brain  on  the  right  hemisphere 
behind  the  left-leg  center  was  removed,  with  the  result  of  paralysis  of 
tlie  leg,  after  which  the  animal  was  killed.  The  experiment  is  chiefly 
of  interest  as  showing  substitution  of  function  somewhat  similar  to  that 
which  took  place  in  Barlow's  celebrated  case  of  aphasia  in  which  the 
patient,  after  recovery  from  the  effect  of  an  embolus  on  the  left  middle 
cerebral,  gradually  regained  the  power  of  speech,  which  was  again  lost 
in  a  second  attack,  when  an  embolus  plugged  the  artery  of  the  right 
side. 

In  lecturing,  Professor  (jaule  uses  the  projection  lantern  very  fre- 
quently, and  has  it  so  arranged  that  the  image  is  thrown  from  behind 
the  lecture-room  upon  a  glass  screen  behind  the  movable  blackboard. 
I  have  never  seen  microscopic  objects  so  beautifully  projected,  and  the 
technique  was  carried  to  such  perfection  that  even  the  movement  of 
the  ciliated  epithelium  could  be  seen  from  all  parts  of  the  room. 

Munich  is  the  largest  of  the  three  Bavarian  schools,  and  I  was  particu- 
larly anxious  to  see  the  arrangements  of  the  medical  clinic,  which  were 
reported  to  be  unequaled  in  Europe.  Unfortunately,  we  came  in  the 
midst  of  the  Whitsuntide  holidays,  when  the  lectures  had  ceased  and 
the  laboratories  were  deserted.  Professor  von  Ziemssen  (whose  name 
is  one  of  the  most  familiar  to  the  profession  of  English-speaking  coun- 
tries) was  at  home,  and  very  kindly  showed  us  the  clinical  institute, 
which  is  attached  as  a  wing  to  one  side  of  the  main  hospital  building. 
It  was  erected  in  1878,  and  when  I  tell  you  that  the  cost  was  over 
SSO,000  you  will  have  some  idea  of  its  extent.  The  ground  fioor  is  de- 
voted largely  to  outdoor  medical  work — the  ambulatorium,  as  it  is 
called — and  to  rooms  for  the  assistants  and  docents,  with  suitable  ar- 
rangements for  demonstrations  and  classes.  The  second  floor  has  the 
professors'  private  rooms,  the  lil)rary,  a  room  for  the  records,  the  audi- 
torium, a  large  chemical  laboratory,  and  a  seiies  of  four  rooms  com- 
municating with  each  other  for  microscopical,  bacteriological,  and  elec- 
trical work.  The  institute  is  unusually  rich  in  apparatus  for  experi- 
mental research,  and  going  from  room  to  room  and  listening  to  the 
description  of  treasures  of  all  sorts  for  clinical  investigation,  I  realized, 
as  never  before,  what  the  Queen  of  S^heba  felt  when  she  said,  after  see- 
ing the  treasures  of  Solomon,  "  that  there  was  no  more  spirit  in  her." 
The  files  of  the  Dnthrlwft  Arrhiv  fiir  klhiijtrhr  Mrflieiii  for  the  past 
twelve  years  show  a  record  of  good  work  of  which  the  director  of  the 
institute  may  well  feel  proud.  The  hospital  notes  are  verv  carefully 
kept  and  pigeon-holed,  first  by  months,  then  at  the  end  of  the  year 
hound  loosely  according  to  the  disease.  With  an  index  of  the  names 
and  another  of  the  diseases,  any  case  can  in  this  way  be  referred  to  in 
a  few  minutes.  Of  models  we  were  shown  a  number  illustrating  the 
alterations  in  position  and  size  of  the  stomach — some  in  plaster,  others 
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in  papier-mache.  Dilatation  of  this  organ  is  very  much  more  common 
liere  than  with  us,  owing  to  the  enormous  quantities  of  beer  consumed. 
Some  of  the  men  connected  with  the  breweries  are  said  to  drink  from 
twelve  to  twenty  litres  daily.  Voit  makes  the  statement  thai  the  aver- 
age consumption  of  beer  in  JIunich  is  two  litres  and  a  half  per  capita 
daily.  It  is  cheap  and  good,  a  litre  costing  only  twenty.four  or  twenty 
six  pfennigs ;  and  when  one  sees  the  crowded  state  of  the  beer-houses 
at  all  hours  pf  the  day,  Voit's  estimate  appears  very  moderate.  The 
influence  of  the  beer  is  shown  in  another  way — via.,  in  inducing  hyper- 
trophy of  the  heart,  upon  the  frequency  of  which  in  Munich  and  on  its 
association  with  beer  drinking  Professor  Bollinger  has  recently  written. 
Von  Ziemssen  thought  that  it  was  the  combination  of  hard  work  with 
heavy  drinking  that  rapidly  raised  the  aortic  blood-pressure  and  was  so 
dangerous.  The  cases  were  met  with  chiefly  in  those  whose  occupa- 
tions necessitated  great  muscular  exertion,  such  as  draymen  and  porters. 
Though  less  common,  these  cases  are  by  no  means  rare  in  our  large 
cities  among  men  who  work  hard  and  who  at  the  same  time  drink 
heavily. 

Within  the  past  ten  years  Munich  has  giadually  acquired  a  thor- 
ough drainage  system,  and  we  were  shown  a  set  of  charts  in  course  of 
preparation  for  the  Berlin  Congress,  illustrating  the  remarkable  reduc- 
tion in  the  number  of  cases  of  typhoid  fever.  In  certain  sections  of  the 
city,  formerly  much  affected,  the  disease  is  now  almost  unknown.  The 
chart  showing  the  hospital  experience  during  this  period  follows  the 
same  falling  curve.  Munich  is  now  one  of  the  healthiest  of  llie  conti- 
nental cities,  whereas  it  formerly  had  an  exceptionally  high  dcuth-rate, 
particularly  from  zymotic  diseases.  The  medical  wards  are  in  the  part 
of  the  hospital  adjoining  the  clinical  institute,  but,  as  the  building  is  very 
old.  the  arrangement  of  the  rooms  is  not  very  satisfactory.  A  new  sur- 
gical department  is  nearly  completed.  Professor  von  Ziemssen  lives  in 
a  separate  house  within  the  hospital  grounds,  so  that  he  is  not  far  from 
his  work  and  can  readily,  as  he  expressed  it,  stand  like  a  colossus  with 
one  foot  in  the  wards  and  the  other  in  the  laboratory.  It  is  a  pleasure 
to  think  that  one  who  has  done  so  much  for  the  profession  is  so  well 
provided  for  and  has  everything  that  a  teacher  or  investigator  could 
desire  or  deserve. 

We  took  advantage  of  the  vacation  and  went  to  Ober-Ammergau  to 
see  the  Passion  Play.  The  crucifixion  scene  is  frightfully  realistic, 
every  detail  reprcsenteii,  even  to  the  piercing  of  the  side,  from  which 
the  blood — an  aniline  fluid,  I  suppose — flows  freely.  A  problem,  much 
discussed  of  old,  why  Christ  should  have  died  after  so  comparatively 
short  a  time  upon  the  cross  seemed  to  my  mind  to  receive  its  solution 
in  the  mental  and  physical  exhaustion  consequent  upon  the  trials  of 
the  preceding  twenty-four  hours.  There  is  a  remarkable  book  dealing 
with  this  subject  by  Dr.  Stroud,  Thenrtj  of  the  Phyxiial  Caitxe  i>f  the 
Death  of  Chrift,  in  which  he  argues  that  it  was  due  to  rupture  of  the 
heart ;  hut  this  would  be  highly  improbable  in  a  vigorous,  healthy  man 
of  thirty-three. 

In  looking  over  the  Passion  Play  literature,  we  find  a  long  accoimt 
of  the  performance  in  IS.'iO  by  Oken,  the  anatomist,  and  it  was  ex- 
tremely interesting  to  find  that  this  description  of  the  play  as  given 
sixty  years  ago  might  have  been  written  of  this  year's  representation. 
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The  Practical  Means  employed  to  provoke  Premattue  Labor  (Ituis- 
sard,  Prance  mid.,  Jan.  In,  189ii). — The  object  of  all  the  agents  which 
are  used  to  excite  premature  labor  artificially  is  to  provoke  uterine  con- 
tractions, and  all  means  which  are  used  should  permit  the  least  possi- 
ble deviation  from  normal  labor.  Among  the  agents  which  may  be  used 
are :  1,  uterine  douches  ;  2,  the  introduction  of  diluting  bodies  into  the 
uterus  ;  3,  the  introduction  of  exciting  bodies ;  4,  the  introduction  of 
bodies  which  are  both  dilating  and  exciting.     The  dilating  or  exciting 


bodies  are  represented  by  tents  of  sponge  or  laminaria,  bougies,  bags, 
or  balloons.  Uterine  douches  were  frequently  used  a  few  years  since. 
Such  a  method  should  be  rejected  because  it  is  slow,  unreliable,  and 
dangerous.  Many  serious  results  have  been  recorded  in  connection  with 
its  use.  Of  the  tents  it  is  difficult  to  render  those  of  sponge  aseptic,  but 
those  of  laminaria  may  be  made  quite  aseptic  by  dipping  them  for 
twenty-four  hours  in  an  ethereal  solution  of  iodoform.  It  is  easy  to  in- 
troduce them,  but  they  are  liable  to  slip  out  unless  secured  by  a  vaginal 
tampon.  Perforation  of  the  membranes  is  an  infallible  way  of  bring- 
ing on  labor,  but  it  is  very  slow,  and  favors  vicious  presentations.  The 
use  of  the  bougie  is  also  slow  as  to  its  results ;  it  may  be  inefiBcacious 
and  may  be  attended  with  accidents. 

Of  all  the  excitant  and  dilating  methods,  the  author  gives  prefer- 
ence to  the  instniment  of  Tamier  or  to  that  of  Ribes.  The  former  is 
a  rubber  balloon  and  will  usually  do  its  work  in  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
four  hours. 

Ribes  has  also  devised  a  balloon  30  to  33  centimetres  in  circumfer- 
ence and  holding  <)40  grammes  of  liquid.  It  will  dilate  not  only  the 
neck,  but  the  entire  vulvo-vaginal  canal.  Two  facts  have  been  noticed 
in  connection  with  the  use  of  this  dilator — rapidity  of  delivery  and  con- 
stancy of  results,  the  average  duration  of  labor  in  observed  cases  being 
twelve  to  fourteen  hours.  The  material  from  which  it  is  made  is  thin, 
and  it  may  easily  be  introduced  with  the  forceps.  The  possible  incon- 
veniences in  its  use  are  the  necessary  rupture  of  the  membranes,  the 
breaking  away  of  the  placenta,  procidentia  of  the  limbs  and  cord  of  the 
fojtus,  and  the  di.splacemeut  of  the  fd'tus.  One  or  another  of  these 
accidents  occurred  in  one  third  of  the  cases  treated  by  Ribes's  method, 
though  mother  and  child  were  saved  in  every  case.  The  author  con- 
cludes as  follows  : 

1.  Of  all  the  means  which  have  thus  far  been  devised  for  producing 
premature  labor,  the  balloons  of  Tarnier  and  of  Ribes  are  the  most  effi- 
cient. 

2.  In  spite  of  the  inconveniences  or  difficulties  which  may  result 
from  the  introduction  of  a  large  balloon  into  the  uterine  cavity,  the  in- 
.strument  of  Ribes  may  be  depended  upon  to  give  the  most  rapid  and 
constiiut  results. 

Extra-uterine  Pregnancy  (Pinard,  Concours,  Dec.  28,  1889). — Three 
cases  are  narrated  in  which  operative  procedures  were  resorted  to,  all 
of  them  ending  in  recovery.  This  question  is  propounded  :  An  extra- 
uterine pregnancy  has  proceeded  almost  to  term  before  it  is  recognized 
the  foetus  is  dead — what  is  one  to  do  ?  One  can  not  advise  indefinite 
expectancy.  It  would  be  dangerous  to  reckon  upon  the  transformation 
of  the  fa!tal  sac  into  lithopaidion,  for  such  a  change  is  of  rare  occur- 
rence. If  intervention  is  determined  upon,  when  should  it  take  place  ? 
Most  authors  caution  against  waiting  for  the  explosion  of  accidents 
which  attend  suppuration.  On  the  other  hand,  should  one  operate  as 
soon  as  possible  after  the  death  of  the  foetus  't  The  author  agrees  with 
Kaltenbach,  Fraenkel,  Litzmann,  Werth,  and  Maygricr  that  one  need 
not  operate  immediately  after  the  death  of  the  f<etus  unless  there  are 
special  indications  therefor.  Six  weeks  after  the  death  of  the  fanus 
the  circulation  within  the  fcetal  sac  ceases,  and  then  it  will  be  safe  to 
operate ;  earlier  than  this  there  is  great  danger  from  haemorrhage. 
There  are  two  methods  of  operating — by  elytrotomy,  the  cyst  being 
opened  through  the  vagina,  and  by  laparotomy.  The  first  should  be 
preferred  if  the  cyst  dips  deeply  into  the  pelvis,  the  bladder  and  uterus 
being  displaced  laterally  and  the  placenta  not  being  implanted  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  cyst.  In  other  cases  laparotomy  should  be  practiced. 
If  laparotomy  is  performcil  and  the  cyst  is  found  to  have  extensive  ad- 
hesions to  the  intestines  and  bladder,  it  is  better  to  suture  the  cyst  to  the 
edges  of  the  abdominal  wound  and  then  open  it  and  extract  the  fietus. 
If  the  placenta  does  not  come  away  readily,  it  is  better  to  leave  it  in  situ 
and  allow  it  to  come  away  spontaneously.  The  cord  may  be  removed 
at  its  placental  insertion,  and  the  cavity  may  then  be  irrigated  with  a 
warm  saturated  solution  of  fl-naphthol.  The  wound  should  then  be 
closed  except  for  a  space  six  or  seven  centimetres  in  length,  through 
which  the  placenta  may  protrude.  Two  large  drainage-tubes  may  then 
be  placed  in  the  lower  angle  of  the  wound,  and  the  latter  be  covered 
with  carbolized  gauze.  Over  this  an  abundance  of  cotton  should  be 
placed,  and  the  entire  dressing  should  be  secured  with  a  pressure  band- 
age.    The  cavity  of  the  cyst  will   contract   rapidly,  and  in  fifteen  or 
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twenty  days  it  will  have  disappeared.  In  two  months  the  entire  wall 
of  the  oy.st  will  have  disappeared 

Hot  Irrigations  subsequent  to  Parturition  (Deipser,  Jour,  de  ined , 
Feb.  9,  1890). — There  are  obstetricians  who  think  that  if  a  labor  has 
not  called  for  repeated  examinations  or  operative  treatment  there  is 
no  necessity  for  antiseptic  treatment  of  the  genital  passages,  on  the 
ground  that  no  irrigations  are  indicated  if  there  is  no  suspicion  of  in- 
fection. But  it  is  better  that  the  accoucheur  should  act  as  if  accidents 
were  al)0ut  to  happen  after  labor,  and  take  the  necessary  precautions. 
Should  he  wait  three  or  four  davs  until  accidents  have  occurred,  he  is 
liable  to  reproach.  What  agent  should  be  preferred  for  irrigating  pur- 
poses:' Suljlimate  has  given  rise  to  accidents  with  some,  though  it  has 
given  excellent  results  to  others.  Carbolic  acid  is  no  longer  popular 
with  physicians  or  midwives.  Creoliiie  seems  to  meet  with  general  ap- 
proval at  present,  and  should  be  used  immediately  after  labor  and  for 
the  six  succeeding  days  in  solutions  with  a  temperature  of  50°  C.  The 
temperature  of  the  water  in  itself  opposes  the  multiplication  of  germs. 
The  injection  current  will  wash  away  blood-clots  from  the  uterine  mu- 
cous membrane  and  any  other  foreign  matter  which  may  be  there.  As 
antiseptic  substances  are  ordinarily  used,  the  injected  solutions  are  at 
the  temperature  of  the  blood.  This  is  not  sufficiently  elevated  and  may 
prove  dangerous  bv  favoring  relaxation  of  the  uterus.  If  the  injected 
solution  has  a  temperature  of  50°  C,  it  will  produce  irritation  and 
uterine  contraction.  One  can  therefore  use  these  injections  either  to 
stop  post-partum  hsemorrhage  or  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  uterine 
contraction.  A  portion  of  the  water  used  in  vaginal  irrigation  will 
penetrate  the  uterus.  It  will  do  no  harm,  but,  on  the  contrary,  will 
favor  the  production  of  uterine  contraction,  and  will  also  assist  in  dis- 
solving and  washing  away  fragments  of  tissue  which  should  have  been 
expelled  in  the  course  of  labor. 

The  Caesarean  Operation  and  its  Clinical  Bestilts  (Martin,  An.  tie 
out.,  Gin.  1/  Fed.,  November,  1889). — The  following  conclusions  are 
reached  by  the  author  : 

1.  One  should  insist,  as  a  hygienic  measure,  u])ou  the  medical  super- 
vision of  all  cases  in  which,  by  reason  of  pelvic  disproportion,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  resort  to  Caesarean  section.  In  such  cases  it  may  be 
feasible  to  resort  to  premature  artificial  labor,  with  the  birth  of  a  via- 
ble foetus. 

2.  Among  modern  operations  the  Cesarean  section  should  be  es- 
teemed of  primary  importance  in  its  varieties — the  Sanger  and  the 
Porro-JIiiller  operations. 

3.  Among  all  parturient  women  with  contracted  pelvis,  in  whom 
exist  indications  for  operative  procedure,  preference  should  be  given 
to  the  Cjesarean  operation  ahove  the  different  methods  of  embryotomy, 
as  it  is  more  humane  and  offers  better  results  for  lioth  mother  and 
child. 

4.  The  Caisarean  operation  should  be  performed  after  dilatation  of 
the  cervix  and  prior  to  rupture  of  the  amniotic  sac,  such  a  plan  offer- 
ing the  best  prospects  of  success. 

5.  Listerian  methods  should  be  followed  with  all  care  whenever  the 
Ciesarean  operation  is  performed. 

A  statistical  table  is  published  with  this  paper,  which  shows  that 
seventy  per  cent,  of  the  improved  Ciesarean  operations  have  resulted 
successfully. 

The  Use  of  Anaesthetics  by  Midwives  (Budin,  Concoum,  Feb.  1.5, 
1890). — A  report  upon  this  subject  was  recently  read  before  the  Paris 
Academy  by  the  author.  The  role  which  has  heretofore  been  played 
by  midwives  in  the  propagation  of  puerperal  fever  was  first  referred  to, 
and  then  the  question  would  naturally  arise.  What  antiseptic,  if  any, 
should  be  placed  in  their  hands  '!  for  epidemics  of  puerperal  fever  are 
more  or  less  prevalent  in  the  practice  of  midwives,  and  antiseptics  are 
the  proper  means  for  attacking  the  disease.  The  first  suggestion  would 
be  that  boiled  water  should  be  u.sed,  but  this  would  not  be  sufficient  to 
destroy  germs,  even  supposing  that  the  midwives  were  sufficiently  care- 
ful in  cleansing  their  hands,  forearms,  and  nails.  Hence  it  would  seem 
necessary  that  midwives  should  be  allowed  or  required  to  use  antisep- 
tics. There  are  many  antiseptics,  however,  and  it  is  expecting  too 
much  that  midwives  should  be  acquainted  with  their  varying  power 
and  the  different  ways  of  using  them  ;  besides,  many  of  them  consider 
such  agents  useless,  and  would  not  employ  them  unless  required  to  do 


so.  Their  use  should  therefore  be  simplified  as  much  as  possible,  and 
the  commission  which  took  the  matter  into  consideration  at  the  request 
of  the  official  authority  recommended  that  only  one  antiseptic  be  given 
to  midwives,  and  that  this  should  be  as  efficacious  as  possible  without 
exposing  the  midwives  or  patients  to  intoxication  or  cauterization.  It 
should  also  be  cheap  and  easily  kept  and  carried.  The  author  consid- 
ered in  succession  the  merits  of  boric  acid,  creolin,  naphthol,  carbolic 
acid,  and  sublimate,  the  last  of  which  was  preferred,  with  the  objec- 
tion, however,  that  in  certain  doses  it  was  toxic  and  might  injure  the 
patients.  In  answer  to  this  objection,  it  may  be  said  that  very  few 
people  are  excessively  sensitive  to  sublimate  when  used  in  the  form  of 
vaginal  irrigation,  and  the  author,  in  an  extensive  experience  with  it 
since  1882,  has  seen  nothing  severer  than  an  occasional  attack  of  gin- 
givitis or  erythema.  Of  the  sixteen  fatal  cases  which  have  been  re- 
ported as  resulting  from  its  use,  the  influence  of  sublimate  in  some  of 
them  is  questionable.  In  fourteen  of  them  intra-uteriue  injections  had 
been  made  with  solutions  of  1  to  1,000  or  1  to  2,000;  in  only  two  of 
them  had  there  been  no  intra-uterine  injections.  In  the  latter  there 
had  been  extensive  rupture  of  the  perinseum,  and  irrigation  with  a  1-to- 
1,000  solution  of  sublimate  was  practiced  during  the  operation  of  sut- 
urmg  it.  In  some  of  the  cases  there  had  been  nephritis,  or  profound 
auicmia  fram  hiemorrhage,  or  retention  of  the  placenta  within  the  uter- 
ine cavity,  and  thus  intoxication  from  mercury  had  been  favored. 
Intra-uterine  injections  should  not  be  made  by  midwives,  and,  should 
fever  or  any  other  abnormal  condition  follow  the  parturition,  the  serv- 
ices  of  a  physician  are  at  once  to  be  procured.  Compared  with  carbolic 
acid,  it  may  be  said  that  the  effect  of  sul)limate  upon  the  new-bom  is 
far  more  favoiable. 

The  Action  of  Hot  Water  on  the  Uterus  during  the  Pregnant  and 
Puerperal  States  (Pinanl,  .hur.  de  mid.,  Feb.  9,  1890). — This  subject 
includes  the  use  of  hot  water  during  pregnancy,  during  labor,  during 
delivery,  and  duiiug  the  involution  of  the  uterus. 

The  ancients  forliade  the  use  of  baths  during  pregnancy  from  fear 
of  abortion  or  premature  labor.  Kiwisch  proposed  a  method  to  do  away 
with  this  traditional  fear.  Investigations  made  during  the  last  few 
years  have  shown  that  water  at  45°  to  50°  C,  while  acting  as  an  ener- 
getic stimulant  to  smooth  muscular  fiber,  can  not  produce  contractions 
sufficient  to  interrupt  the  course  of  pregnancy.  If  injections  of  hot 
water  aie  used  in  such  a  way  that  traumatism  is  not  produced,  there 
need  be  no  fear  of  provoking  labor  pains.  Hence  the  elytritis  which 
may  exist  during  pregnancy  can  an<l  ought  to  be  treated  by  irrigation 
with  medicated  hot  solutions. 

Hot  injections,  whether  iutravagiual  or  intra-uterine,  have  a  marked 
effect  upon  the  contractility  of  the  uterus  during  labor.  The  latter 
have  a  more  decided  and  intense  action  than  the  former.  Hot  water 
as  an  oxytocic  does  not  modify  the  physiological  characters  of  the 
uterine  pains.  The  contractions  which  follow  the  use  of  vaginal  irriga- 
tion have  a  more  marked  amplitude]  and  longer  duration,  but  are  not 
more  frequent  in  the  majority  of  cases.  They  are  more  efficacious, 
however,  and  shorten  labor.  They  should,  therefore,  be  used  in  cases 
in  which  the  period  of  dilatation  lasts  longer  than  the  average.  Espe- 
cially should  they  be  used  in  cases  in  which  the  death  of  the  foetus  and 
the  rupture  of  the  fcPtal  sac  demand  a  rapid  expulsion,  and  this  rule 
applies  as  well  for  cases  of  abortion  as  for  those  of  labor  at  term.  Hot 
irrigations  have  the  same  action  during  the  period  of  delivery  as  during 
the  precedent  period  of  labor.  To  their  oxytocic  action  is  added  the 
hemostatic.  If  to  a  woman  who  is  attacked  with  uterine  hiemorrhage 
one  gives  an  intra-uterine  injection  with  water  at  4')°  to  50°  C,  the 
uterus  will  contract  energetically  and  by  and  by  the  water  will  return 
from  the  uterus  uncolored.  Of  course  the  uterus  must  first  be  relieved 
of  all  clots.  Hot  water  also  exercises  a  decided  effect  on  the  uterus 
during  the  period  of  involution,  the  latter  process  being  hastened  by 
its  use.  The  metrorrhagia  which  may  occur  at  this  pi'iiod  will  .\ield  to 
irrigations  with  water  at  45°  C. 

Alcohol  in  the  Treatment  of  Puerperal  Fever  (Miirtin,  Clrllil.  f. 
(jifii.,  1889,  No.  :il).— This  paper  cciiitiiius  an  account  of  eighteen  cases, 
— fifteen  of  scpticiemia  and  three  of  pyicmia— in  which  alcohol  was  ad- 
ministered as  a  means  of  treatment  in  accordance  w  ith  the  rules  recom- 
mended by  Breisky  and  Conrad  in  1876.  All  of  the  patients  were  seen 
in  private  practice  and  had  been  treated  locally  or  by  the  internal  use 
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of  antipyretics  before  they  came  under  the  author's  observation.  When 
seen  by  him  they  were  in  a  very  bad  condition,  the  prognosis  being 
very  unfavorable.  Alcohol  was  prescribed  for  all  of  them  in  the  form 
of  brandy,  rum,  champagne,  burgundy,  etc.  In  all  cases  the  alcohol 
was  well  tolerated.  Of  the  eighteen  patients,  thirteen  recovered,  three 
died  from  puerperal  infection,  one  of  the  other  two  from  phthisis,  and 
the  other  from  pulmonary  cedema.  Martin  believed  that  the  benefit  of 
the  alcohol  consisted  rather  in  the  stimulation  of  the  heart  than  in  the 
reduction  of  the  temperature.  The  alcohol  was  used  as  an  adjuvant  to 
local  treatment  and  to  the  use  of  antipyretics,  and  it  was  found  that  it 
could  be  used  in  large  quantities  without  fear  of  intoxication,  and  in 
conjunction  with  milk,  eggs,  etc.  Martin  concluded  that  alcohol  was  a 
most  valuable  remedy  in  puerperal  fever  which  could  be  used  in  desper- 
ate cases  without  fear  of  disagreeable  secondary  results. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  paper  Schiilein  stated  that  he  had  used 
alcohol  in  large  quantities  in  the  treatment  of  puerperal  fever  and  with 
good  results. 

Gottschalk  referred  to  the  free  use  of  alcohol  in  the  treatment  of 
five  cases  of  puerperal  fever  under  his  observation ;  four  of  them  were 
cases  of  septicaemia  and  one  of  pya;mia.  In  all  the  cases  there  was 
diffuse  peritonitis.  After  having  once  disinfected  the  genitals  thor- 
oughly in  these  cases,  local  treatment  was  suspended,  the  treatment  be- 
ing limited  to  large  doses  of  alcohol  and  nitrogenous  foods.  The  alco- 
hol was  given  in  the  form  of  brandy,  50i)  to  1,001)  grammes  being  given 
in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours.  To  allay  vomiting,  cocaine  was 
given  with  good  result.  In  one  of  the  cases  baths  were  administered, 
resulting  in  the  lowering  of  the  temperature  and  improvement  of  the 
appetite.  In  another  patient  the  alcohol  produced  intoxication,  with 
loss  of  consciousness  and  delirium.  It  was  then  dispensed  with,  strong 
coffee  was  administered,  an  ice  cap  was  placed  upon  the  head,  and  the 
bad  symptoms  disappeared,  the  fever  and  peritonitis  gradually  yielding. 

Olshausen  did  not  think  it  had  lieen  clearly  demonstrated  that  alco- 
hol was  essential  in  puerperal  septica?mia,  especially  since  he  had  seen 
severe  eases  of  the  disease  cured  without  its  use.  In  cases  in  which 
there  was  no  diffuse  peritonitis  one  could  not  say  whether  a  cure  was 
due  to  the  therapeutic  agent  employed  or  to  the  fact  affection  was  mild 
in  character,  and,  if  there  were  diffuse  peritonitis,  alcohol  was  of  as 
little  value  as  all  other  remedies.  In  the  last-mentioned  disease  baths 
were  unsuitable,  for  every  movement  of  the  patient  was  attended  with 
pain.  In  cases  of  prolonged  or  chronic  pysemia  with  persistent  eleva- 
tion of  the  temperature  baths  might  be  used,  and  alcohol  would  supply 
sufficient  force  to  enable  the  patient  to  resist  the  disease.  He  did 
mean  to  discourage  the  use  of  alcohol  in  cases  of  acute  puerperal  septi- 
csemia. 

The  Microbiology  of  the  Cervical  Canal  in  Endometritis  (Solovyoff, 
An.  ill-  Obst.,  (Ihiii-i'ii.  y  I'lil.,  Kcliniary,  INHO). — The  a\ithor's  investi- 
gations were  made  in  connection  with  Slavjansky's  clinic  to  determine 
whether  the  genital  canal  in  women  contained  pathogenic  microbes. 
Experiments  were  made  upon  forty-five  women  and  the  following  con- 
clusions were  reached : 

1,  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  of  endometritis,  but  not  in  all, 
there  are  micro-organisms  in  the  cervical  canal, 

2,  In  ca.ses  of  acute  puerperal  endometritis  there  are  jivogenic  mi- 
crobes in  the  secretions  of  the  cervical  canal, 

3,  In  the  secretions  of  chronic  cervical  endometritis  inoffensive  mi- 
crobes aie  far  more  frequently  found  than  morbific  ones, 

4,  The  clinical  investigation  of  cases  of  chronic  endometritis  will 
not  enable  one  to  distinguish  cases  in  which  the  microbes  are  pyogenic 
from  those  in  which  they  are  not, 

6,  Animals  which  are  inoculated  with  pyogenic  microbes  show,  in 
some  cases,  morbid  conditions  in  which  the  virulence  of  the  microbes 
has  not  been  attenuated. 

6.  It  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  a  possibility  that  the.'se  microbes 
will  infect  the  organism  wlu-n  the  coniiitions  favor  their  penetrating  the 
ti.isues, 

7,  As  in  some  of  the  cases  in  nhich  there  are  pyogenic  microbes 
there  exists  the  possibility  of  pregnan<'y  and  of  parturition  at  term,  and 
as  Bfthis  lime  and  during  the  puerperal  period  there  may  be  condi- 
tions favorable  to  infection,  we  must  admit  the  possibility  of  infection 
by  microbes  existing  in  the  gonitiil  canal  prior  to  this  period. 


8,  External  antisepsis  and  antisepsis  of  the  individual  do  not  offer 
a  positive  assurance  that  the  parturient  and  puerperal  conditions  will 
be  aseptic. 

Ectopic  Pregnancy  (Tait,  Ctrlbl.  f.  Gyn.,  April  12,  1890),— Tait  pte 
fers  the  above  name  to  the  old  one,  extra-uterine  pregnancy,  because 
the  so-called  interstitial  form,  as  well  a.s  that  form  which  occurs  in  one 
horn  ol  the  uterus,  is  not  strictly  extra-uterine.  The  author  thinks  that 
the  fertilization  of  the  ovum  takes  place,  as  a  rule,  in  the  uterus,  and 
that  it  can  only  attain  to  those  portions  of  the  genitals  which  are  situ- 
ated higher  up  when  the  normal  ciliated  epithelium  of  the  tubes  is  de- 
stroyed. The  office  of  this  epithelium  is  not  only  to  propel  the  ovum 
forward  into  the  iiterus,  but  also  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  the  sper- 
matozoa into  the  tubes.  Hence  only  when,  as  a  result  of  some  precedent 
morbid  process,  the  ciliated  epithelium  is  injured  or  destroyed,  can 
spermatozoa  get  into  the  tube  and  fertilize  an  ovum.  The  nmcous 
membrane  of  the  tube  then  having  become  similar  to  that  of  the  uterus, 
the  ovum  is  enabled  to  imbed  itself  in  it.  Many  cases  give  evidence 
that  a  desquamative  sali)ingitis  has  been  present.  In  some  cases  the 
condition  becomes  suspicious  if  the  woman  has  been  sterile,  or  if 
several  years  have  elapsed  since  her  last  pregnancy.  Tait  doubts 
the  possibility  of  a  true  ovarian  pregnancy,  but,  if  it  should  occur, 
its  course  and  danger  would  not  differ  materially  from  those  of  tubal 
pregnancy. 

Pregnancy  may  take  place  in  either  of  the  three  divisions  of  the 
tube,  the  interstitial,  the  middle,  or  the  infundibulum.  The  interstitial 
form  is  rare,  Tait  having  seen  but  one  case  and  knowing  of  but  six  in 
England.  Its  course  is  always  fatal.  One  does  not  know  anything  of  its 
existence  until  rupture  occurs,  which  may  not  take  place  before  the 
sixth  month,  and  usually  does  not  before  the  fourth  month.  The  loss 
of  blood  is  then  so  great  that  death  usually  results  in  a  few  minutes : 
the  rent  is  also  a  large  one,  being  10  or  12  centimetres  long.  The  only 
means  of  saving  life  would  be  the  performance  of  hysterectomy,  and 
the  prognosis  would  be  bad  even  if  one  were  promptly  at  hand  to  per- 
form it.  Rarer  still  is  the  variety  in  which  there  is  development  at  the 
infundibulum,  only  three  specimens  of  this  variety  being  in  the  Hun- 
terian  museum.  With  regard  to  the  thiinl  variety,  in  which  the  middle 
portion  of  the  tube  is  involved,  it  is  important  to  consider  the  nature  of 
the  peritoneal  covering.  The  distensibility  of  the  tube  is  very  limited, 
and  it' becomes  still  less  distensible  owing  to  the  spongy  nature  of  the 
placental  structure.  Rupture  does  not  take  place  later  than  the  twelfth 
week.  According  to  the  location  of  the  placenta  will  the  rupture  take 
l)lace  into  the  abdominal  cavity  or  between  the  layers  of  the  broad  liga- 
ment, and  this  fact  furnishes  a  means  of  differentiation  between  two 
different  varieties.  In  the  first  variety  the  hiemorrhage  will  be  per- 
sistent, in  the  second  it  will  usually  cease.  There  will  be  many  more 
favorable  conditions  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former  variety,  for  death 
will  usually  end  the  scene  before  the  physician  can  arrive.  As  to  diag- 
nosis, the  two  varieties  of  rupture  and  haemorrhage  are  easily  distin- 
guished. With  the  bleeding  into  the  abdominal  cavity  there  is  only  an 
illv  defined  feeling  of  fluctuation,  and  in  Douglas's  space  there  is  a  soft 
swelling.  With  the  intraligamentous  haemorrhage,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  a  circumscribed  round  tumor  in  the  pelvis,  which  may  reach  to 
the  navel,  and  perceptibly  fluctuates.  The  vaginal  walls  and  the  whole 
pelvic  cellular  tissue  are  as  hard  as  a  board.  In  severe  cases  the  press- 
ure of  the  cxtravasatcd  masses  of  blood  will  cau.se  a  stricture  of  the  rec- 
tum which  may  require  months  for  its  healing.  If  we  bear  in  mind  the 
general  symptoms  of  the  early  stages  of  pregnancy,  as  well  as  the  ir- 
regular but  freipient  hicmorrhages  which  occur  with  this  condition,  we 
will  be  able  to  determine  the  diagnosis,  Snbse(iuent  rupture  of  this 
hiematocele  will  produce  phenomena  which  may  lead  one  to  suppose 
that  the  hannorrhage  has  been  direct  from  the  vessels  into  the  abdomi- 
nal cavity.  Should  one  puncture  such  a  haunntoma  in  the  broad  liga- 
ntent,  the  pressure  derived  from  the  blood  would  be  removed  an*l  the 
ha>morrhage  would  begin  anew.  In  about  one  tenth  of  the  ca-ses  the 
lurmorrhage  is  sliglit,  tlie  blood  is  quickly  absorbed,  the  fii"l\is  develops 
to  the  fourth  or  fifth  nu>nth,  then  dies,  and  then  is  absorbeil  or  under- 
goes suppuration.  Then  conies  perforation  into  the  rectum  or  bladder, 
with  discharge  of  pus  and  fo'tal  bones.  The  fcctns  may,  however,  go 
on  to  complete  development,  the  peritona>um  being  enormously  die- 
tended.     The  pcritonnMim  may  be  raised  in  the  course  of  the  develop- 
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nient  of  the  foetus  from  the  anterior  wall  of  the  uterus,  the  bladder,  and 
the  abdominal  parietes,  nearly  to  the  navel.  In  such  case  one  should 
operate  and  endeavor  to  obtain  a  living  child.  Such  children  may  be 
well  developed,  and  Tait  has  rescued  three  in  this  way.  Electricity  may 
be  used  if  tubal  pregnancy  can  be  diagnosticated  before  rupture  has  oc- 
curred, but  he  believes  this  is  seldom  possible,  and  he  has  never  been 
able  to  do  it.  He  has  always  been  summoned  when  rupture  has  oc- 
curred and  the  patient  is  in  collapse.  If  at  such  a  time  the  haemor- 
rhage is  intraperitoneal,  electricity  will  not  arrest  it.  If  it  is  intraliga- 
mentous, then  perhaps  no  interference  will  be  necessary.  If  the  result 
would  be  fatal  without  interference,  then  one  must  act  in  accordance 
with  simple  surgical  principles — that  is,  seek  for  and  tie  the  bleeding 
vessel  as  soon  as  possible. 

Obstetric  Operations  in  the  Practice  of  Midwives  (.\hlfeld,  Ctrlhl.f. 
Gtffi.^  April  12,  1S9<J). — The  (juestion  as  to  the  operations  which  midwives 
should  be  allowed  to  do  is  one  which  should  be  discussed  among  physi- 
cians, and  rules  should  be  laid  down  which  the  midwives  should  not 
transgress.  For  the  future  it  seems  to  be  agreed,  at  least  in  certain 
parts  of  Germany,  that  midwives  may  manage  breech  presentations  un- 
der certain  restrictions — that  is,  they  may  superintend  the  birth  of  the 
arms  and  the  head.  It  is  possible  that  this  is  too  great  a  concession, 
as  the  statistics  of  midwives'  practice  show  that  the  number  of  still- 
born infants  in  breech  presentations  is  quite  large.  The  delivery  of 
the  breech  and  the  feet  should  not  be  attempted  by  midwives.  Drag- 
ging upon  the  presenting  feet,  and  so  hastening  the  progress  of  labor, 
may  seem  proper  enough  to  a  midwife,  but  it  may  be  an  element  of 
danger  by  bringing  the  head  into  an  unfavorable  position,  or  by  pro- 
ducing severe  lesions  of  a  cervix  which  is  not  yet  sufficiently  dilated, 
or  by  inducing  too  great  constriction  of  the  child's  neck  and  producing 
its  death.  The  only  condition  which  would  .justify  the  midwife  in  tak- 
ing this  step  would  be  profuse  haemorrhage,  with  placenta  previa  and 
a  well-dilated  os.  Even  in  such  cases  it  would  probably  be  better  that 
the  midwife  should  merely  bring  down  a  foot,  .so  that  the  breech  of  the 
child  might  act  as  a  tampon  for  the  bleeding  area. 

Still  more  important  is  the  question  as  to  the  wisdom  of  allowing 
midwives  to  perform  internal  version  and  removal  of  the  placenta.  In 
the  author's  section  of  country  the  statistics  of  midwives'  practice 
show  that  version  has  seldom  been  done  by  them.  This  is  partly  ow- 
ing to  their  hesitancy  in  undertaking  such  an  operation,  and  partly 
owing  to  the  ease  of  obtaining  skilled  professional  assistance.  The 
author's  opinion  is  that  such  work  should  not  be  done  by  midwives,  and 
the  operation  is  usually  easier  if  the  midwife  has  not  complicated  mat- 
ters by  attempting  to  perform  it.  There  are  exceptions,  of  eour.«e,  in 
very  isolated  places,  where  skilled  physicians  can  not  be  had.  Mid- 
wives  should  also  not  be  allowed  to  separate  the  placenta  from  the 
womb.  This  may  result  in  a  few  deaths  from  lia>niorrliagc,  but  proba- 
bly far  fewer  than  if  midwives  were  allowed  to  use  their  own  discre- 
tion in  such  matters. 

Investigations  concerning  the  Quantity  of  Haemoglobin  in  the 
Blood  daring  the  Last  Months  of  Pregnancy  and  daring  the  Paerpe- 
rinm  (Keinl,  Deutsche  mej.  Zeihaiij,  No.  27,  189i)). — The  author's  in- 
vestigations were  made  upon  fifty-one  hospital  patients  who  were  preg- 
nant, and  were  compared  with  investigations  upon  ten  healthy  non- 
pregnant women.  The  spectrophotometer  was  used  for  the  determina- 
tion of  the  lurmoglobin,  and  the  blood  used  for  experimentation  was 
diluted  one  hundred  and  fifty  tihies  with  a  ten-per-cent.  solution  of  so- 
dium carbonate.  The  haemoglobin  in  the  healthy  non-pregnant  women 
was  found  to  be  12'24  per  cent.  In  ten  of  the  pregnant  women  the 
average  haemoglobin  content  was  12'!)9  per  cent.  In  the  remaining 
forty-one  the  average  was  lo  per  cent.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  rela- 
tion between  the  hx-moglobin  and  the  red  corpuscles,  the  latter  were 
counted  in  the  ten  non-pregnant  women  and  found  to  average  4,797,300 
to  the  cubic  centimetre  of  blood.  This  tiumber  was  exceeded  in 
twenty-one  of  the  pregnant  women,  the  average  being  ri,l.'i6,000.  This 
high  average  pertained  to  pregnant  women  who  were  in  favorable  con- 
ditiona  of  life  up  to  the  time  when  they  were  received  at  the  hospital. 
The  investigations  showed  conclusively  that  those  women  who  wiuc 
well  nourished — that  is,  received  an  abundance  of  albuujin  during  their 
stay  in  the  hospital — always  experienced  an  increase  in  the  <|uantity  of 
albumin  as  well  as  in  the  red  corpuscles  in  their  blood.     t'hloro-anu.'niic 


conditions  were  not  met  by  the  author  in  this  investigation ;  but  simple 
anfemia  in  pregnant  women  may  easily  develop  under  the  influence  of 
social  and  individual  conditions,  and  there  is  always  a  lessening  in  the 
number  of  red  corpuscles /xiripa-ww  with  the  lessening  of  the  hsemo- 
globin.  The  author  disputes  the  theory  that  pregnancy  is  to  be  con- 
sidered in  the  light  of  an  anaemia-causing  condition.  It  was  always 
demonstrated  that  those  who  came  into  the  hospital  in  an  anaemic  and 
hungry  condition  lost  their  anaemia  under  the  favorable  dietetic  and 
hygienic  conditions  to  which  they  were  there  subjected.  Simple  oligo- 
chromaemia  does  not  exist  during  pregnancy,  but  it  does  exist  in  com- 
bination with  oligocythaemia.  In  thirty-seven  cases  which  were  investi- 
gated subsequent  to  the  parturition,  the  hccmoglobin  was  found  dimin- 
ished in  twenty-one,  in  two  it  was  unchanged,  and  in  fourteen  it  was 
increased.  The  changes  in  the  number  of  red  corpuscles  in  these  cases 
were  for  the  most  part  co-ordinate  with  the  changes  as  to  hajmoglobin. 
The  lessening  of  the  haemoglobin,  which  was  observed  during  labor  in 
twenty-one  cases,  was  changed  to  an  increase  in  seventeen  of  the  cases 
on  the  sixth  or  seventh  day  of  a  normal  puerperium.  The  red  corpuscles 
increased  similarly  in  number.  The  foregoing  results  are  not  offered 
as  absolutely  typical,  since  the  influence  of  the  hospital  may  have  had 
some  bearing  in  the  case. 

The  Prognosis  as  to  the  Probability  of  Pregnancy  following  the 
Conservative  Caesarean  Section  (Torggler,  Prag.  ined.  W'oih.,  No.  13, 
1S90). — In  comparing  the  results  of  the  conservative  Cfesarean  section 
with  those  of  such  operations  as  perforation  and  the  induction  of  pre- 
mature labor,  one  must  regard  not  only  the  facts  as  to  mortality  and 
morbidity,  but  also  the  question  of  subsequent  fertility,  which,  accord- 
ing to  some  authors,  is  very  unfavorably  influenced  by  the  Caesarean  op- 
eration. On  May  13,  1889,  the  author  induced  premature  labor  at  the 
thirty-fifth  week  of  pregnancy  upon  a  woman  upon  whom  Schauta  had 
performed  the  Ctesarean  section  December  1,  1885.  This  case  sug- 
gested the  question  of  the  probable  prognosis  as  to  subsequent  preg- 
nancies following  the  performance  of  such  operations.  To  the  table  of 
Caruso,  containing  histories  of  135  such  operations,  the  author  adds  36 
cases,  the  operations  in  12  of  the  cases  being  in  the  years  1888  and 
1889,  and  in  24  in  previous  years.  Of  these  171  cases,  132  were  reported 
cured,  and  of  the  latter  number  3  died  shortly  afterward  from  causes 
independent  of  the  operation.  In  5  others  pregnancy  was  an  impossi- 
bility because  of  certain  complications.  There  were,  therefore,  124 
women  who  were  capable  of  subsequent  pregnancy.  In  this  number 
13  conceptions  have  been  reported  occurring  in  12  women.  This  would 
signify  a  fertility  of  96  per  cent,  in  the  course  of  seven  years,  while,  ac- 
cording to  Mataeus,  eleven  times  as  many  conceptions  occurred  in  a  simi- 
lar number  of  women  who  were  subjected  to  the  operations  with  which 
the  Caesarean  section  is  here  compared.  With  women  who  have  under- 
gone the  latter  operation  there  is  always  the  fear  of  having  it  repeated, 
which  operates  against  renewed  conception.  But  most  of  the  women 
in  this  table  were  single,  only  43  being  married.  Of  these  43  women,  4 
died  as  the  result  of  the  operation,  and  1  was  insusceptible  of  preg- 
nancy. Among  the  remaining  38  there  were  9  pregnancies — that  is,  a 
fertility  of  23'6  per  cent.  From  these  figures  it  would  appear  that  fer- 
tility after  Ciesarean  section  is  not  greatly  impaired.  The  prognosis  as 
to  a  possible  future  pregnancy  may  be  modified  by  the  choice  of  mate- 
rial for  suturing  the  uterine  wound.  Fchling's  opinion  is  that  concep- 
tion is  less  likely  to  recur  when  silver  wire  is  used  lor  the  sutures,  but 
the  author  shows  that  this  view  is  incorrect.  In  the  171  cases  in  the 
table  silver  wire  was  the  suturing  material  in  43,  and  catgut  and  silk  in 
127  ;  in  the  remaining  ca.sc  the  material  is  not  stated.  Of  the  127  cases, 
28  died  from  the  operation,  Idled  87 days  afterward, and  4  others  were 
insusceptible  of  conception.  The  question  as  to  the  influence  of  sutur- 
ing material  is  therefore  limited  to  94  cases.  Of  this  number,  preg- 
nancy recurred  in  5,  a  fertility  of  5-3  per  cent.,  or,  taking  only  the  mar- 
ried women,  a  fertility  of  12  per  cent.  Of  the  43  cases  in  which  silver- 
wire  sutures  were  uscil,  30  were  susceptible  of  conception,  and  among 
this  number  there  were  8  pregnancies,  a  fertility  of  20(1  per  cent.,  or 
461  per  cent,  if  only  the  marrieil  women  are  considered.  This  is  di- 
rectly opposed  to  Fchling's  theory  and  seems  to  show,  on  the  contrarv, 
that  silver-wire  sutures  are  favorable  to  conception,  the  reason  probably 
having  something  to  do  with  the  condition  of  the  scar  in  the  uterus. 

The  author  also  touches  upon  the  dangers  which  may  ensue  when 
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pregnancy  and  labor  recur  after  Ciesarean  section.  Judgiiii.'  from  the 
email  quantity  of  material  at  hand  for  the  analysis  of  this  question,  the 
danger  is  not  materially  increased.  Perhaps  the  greatest  danger  is  from 
stretched  or  tense  adhesions  between  the  uterus  and  its  surroundings. 
These  are  less  niuuerous  with  the  use  of  silver  sutures  than  with  silk 
or  eatgtit. 


gltsf  cllann. 


On  the  StrumouB  Diseases  of  Childhood  and  their  Relation  to  Ta- 
bercle. — The  following  is  an  abstract  of  a  paper  prepared  by  Dr.  Thomas 
More  Madden,  of  Dublin,  for  the  recent  meeting  of  the  British  Medical 
Association  : 

During  a  long  experience  as  physician  to  the  first  hos]iitaI  for  ilis- 
eases  of  children  established  in  Irelaml,  with  which  I  have  been  cou- 
nected  since  its  foundation  in  1872,  the  increasing  prevalence  of  the 
strvimous  and  tubercular  diseases  of  childhood  has  been  constantly 
brought  under  my  clinical  observation.  The  intimate  connection  and 
relation  between  these  conditions  was  pointed  out  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago  in  my  work  on  Change  of  Climate,  and  was  discussed  in  a 
paper  of  mine  in  the  Tratvtaefionx  of  the  hiternationaJ  Metiieal  Coii(/re-ts 
of  1871,  as  well  as  last  year  in  my  article  on  Puberty,  in  Dr.  Keating's 
recently  published  American  Cyclo/jredia  of  Diseases  of  Chiltlmi.  I 
refer  to  these  d.ates  merely  as  evidence  that  the  views  embodied  in  the 
following  brief  recapitulation  were  not  hastily  formed  nor  without  some 
experience  of  the  subject  referred  to.  The  increasing  proportion  of 
strumous  and  tubercular  affections  which  has  been  observed  of  late 
years  in  my  wards  in  the  Children's  Hospital  is  probably  largely  ascrib- 
able  to  the  faulty  dietetic  and  hygienic  management  of  early  childhood, 
and  to  the  general  substitution  of  artificial,  and  in  many  instances  very 
unsuitable,  preserved  or  tinned  preparations  for  that  natural  or  fresh 
milk  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  essential  for  the  healthy  nutrition  of  chil- 
dren. As  I  formerly  pointed  out,  and  the  observation  is  now  more  ap- 
plicable than  was  the  case  ten  years  ago,  the  acute  forms  of  tuberculo- 
sis common  during  childhood  resemble  the  infective  diseases  in  their 
origin  from  a  specific  germ,  whether  generated  in  the  body  or  intro- 
duced from  without.  The  latter  is  probably  the  case  in  the  tubercular 
diseases  prevalent  among  the  children  of  the  poor,  in  whose  dietary 
various  forms  of  preserved  milk  foods  now  enter  largely,  as  it  seems 
difhcult  to  conceive  any  certain  guarantee  that  the  cows  furnishing  the 
supply  may  not,  in  some  cases,  suffer  from  Prrlsiieht,  this  disease  being 
very  prevalent  and  not  materially  affecting  the  quantity  of  milk.  More 
recently  Professor  Bollinger  has  shown  that  n.ilk  may  prove  infectious 
whether  taken  from  cows  suffering  from  general  or  local  tuberculosis; 
in  his  experiments  only  a  few  drops  of  undiluted  milk  from  a'tuber- 
culous  cow  proved  sufficient  to  produce  miliary  tuberculosis  in  ani- 
mals. Be  the  pathogenesis  of  tuberculosis  what  it  may,  however,  there 
can,  I  think,  be  no  question  as  to  the  fact  that  it  is  most  f  I'eciuentlv  de- 
veloped in  patients  who  bear  in  their  general  constitutional  condition, 
and  more  especially  in  their  glandular  sy.stem,  the  obvious  imprint  of 
the  strumous  diathesis.  N'or  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  in  children  thus 
conslitulionally  enfeebled  the  struggle  for  existence  between  the  invad- 
ing specilic  micro-organisms  and  the  blood  corpuscles  or  leucocytes 
should  almost  invariably  so  speedily  terminate  in  the  fatal  viclorv  of 
the  prolific  bacilli  of  tubercle. 

The  Application  of  the  Vichy  Waters.— Dr.  Durand-Fai-del  say.s  that 
in  gout  the  icsults  to  be  (•xpu<leil,  nuincly,  diminutiim  in  severity  and 
postponement  of  the  attacks,  are  better  assured  the  more  robust  and 
healthy  the  constitution  of  the  patient,  and  the  earlier  the  attack  is  an- 
ticipated by  beginning  the  treatment.  In  uric-acid  gravel,  cessation  or 
amelioration  of  nephritic  colic  is  accomplished,  provided  the  kidneys 
are  intact.  The  calculi  become  smaller  or  even  disappear,  and  thus  are 
eliminated  without  provoking  painful  symptoms.  Visceral  obesity,  that 
is  to  say,  of  the  chest  or  abdomen,  is  very  positively  relieved.  The 
effect  is  less  pronounced  upon  the  accumulation  of  fat  in  the  peripheral 
regions.     In  diabetes,  especially  in  ulimentary  diabetes  and   in  those 


forms  associated  with  obesity,  rapid  improvement  of  all  the  symptoms 
is  effected,  together  with  a  considerable  reduction  or  disappearance  of 
the  glycosuria.  A  subsequent  reappearance  of  the  latter  symptom  in 
constitvitional  diabetes  docs  not  in  general  reproduce  the  prerious  dis- 
turbance of  health,  which  may  perhaps  remain  in  a  satisfactory  condi- 
tion for  a  very  long  time,  provided  the  treatment  is  repeated  occasion- 
ally. In  biliary  calculi  and  hepatic  colics  considerable  improvement  is 
the  rule,  and  frequently  a  complete  cure  is  obtained.  The  same  is  true 
in  simple  congestion  of  the  liver,  chronic  hyperiemia,  and  the  early 
stages  of  cirrhosis  of  alcoholic  or  malarial  origin  or  dependent  upon 
venous  stasis  of  the  abdominal  viscera.  In  malarial  cachexia  or  in  that 
observed  in  warm  cliniates,  in  the  intestinal  catarrh  of  warm  climates, 
and  the  sequela;  of  dysentery,  the  waters  act  beneficially,  also  in  dys- 
pepsia of  the  atonic  variety  or  that  caused  by  insufficient  secretion  of 
the  gastric  or  intestinal  glands.  A  resolving  action  is  exerted  upon 
most  of  the  congestions  of  the  abdominal  or  pelvic  regions,  with  the 
exception  of  scrofulous  adenitis,  on  congestion  of  the  spleen,  and  on 
simple  congestion  of  the  walls  of  the  stomach  (and  al.so  on  simple  ulcer 
of  this  organ),  on  such  iutra-abdoniiual  tumors  as  are  capable  of  under- 
going resolution,  on  iliac  and  circum-uterine  abscesses,  and  also  on  con- 
gestion of  the  uterus. 

To  Contributors  and  Correspondents. — Tlie  attention  of  all  who  purpose 
favoring  us  wUh  communications  is  respectfully  called  to  tlie  follow- 
ing:  ' 

Authors  of  articles  intended  for  publication  under  the  /lead  of  "  original 
contributions  "  are  respectfully  informed  that,  in  arrepting  such  arti- 
cles, we  always  do  so  with  the  understanding  that  the  foUomng  condi- 
tions are  to  be  observed :  (i)  ichen  a  manuscript  is  sent  to  this  Jour- 
nal, a  similar  manuscript  or  any  abstract  tliereof  must  not  he  or 
have  been  sent  to  any  other  periodical,  unless  we  are  specially  nolifieit 
of  the  fact  at  the  time  tlie  article  is  sent  to  us  ;  (.:?)  accepted  article.-i 
are  subject  to  the  customary  rules  of  editorial  revision,  mul  will  be 
published  as  promptly  as  our  other  engagements  will  admit  of — we 
can  not  engage  to  publish  an  article  in  any  specified  issue  ;  (S)  an  ■/ 
comlUions  which  an  author  wi^es  complied  with  must  be  distinctly 
stated  in  a  communication  accom/Mini/ing  the  manuscript,  and  no 
new  coiulitions  can  be  considered  after  the  manuscript  luis  been  fut 
into  the  type-setters^  hands.  We  are  often  constrained  to  dtriim- 
articles  which,  although  they  may  be  creditable  to  tlwir  atithors,  arc 
not  suitable  for  pulAicati'yii  in  this  Journal,  cither  becattse  they  are 
too  long,  or  are  loaded  with  tabular  matter  or  prolix  histories  of 
cases,  or  deal  with  subjects  of  little  interest  to  the  medical  profession 
at  large.  We  can  Twt  enter  into  any  correspondence  conctming  our 
reasons  for  declining  an  article. 

All  letters,  whether  intended  for  publication  or  not,  mutt  contain  the 
writer's  mime  and  addnss,  not  necessarily  for  publication.  So  at- 
tention will  be  paid  to  anonymous  communications.  Jlereafter,  cor- 
resjwndctUs  asking  J'ur  information  that  we  are  capable  of  giving, 
and  that  can  properly  be  given  in  this  Journal,  will  be  anstrend  by 
number,  a  private  communication  bring  previously  sent  to  each  cor- 
respondent inj'orming  him  under  what  number  the  answer  to  his  note 
is  to  be  looked  for.  All  communications  not  intended  for  publication 
mider  the  author's  name  are  treated  as  strictly  confdcidial.  We  can 
not  give  advice  to  laymen  as  to  particular  cases  or  recommend  indi- 
vidual practitioners. 

Secretaries  of  medicai  societies  will  confer  a  favor  by  keeping  us  in- 
formed of  the  dates  of'  thc'ir  societies'  regular  meetings.  Brief  notifi- 
cations of  matters  that  are  expected  to  come  up  at  particular  meet- 
ings will  be  inserted  when  they  are  rcrcivai  in  titne. 

News/xtjycrs  and  other  publications  i'ontaining  matter  which  the  ficrson 
sending  t/tcm  desires  to  bring  to  our  notice  should  he  marked.  Mem- 
bers oj'  the  profession  who  semi  us  information  of  matters  of  inltrest 
to  our  readers  loilt  be  considered  as  doing  than  and  us  a  favor,  and, 
if  the  space  at  our  command  admits  of  it,  we  shall  lake  pleasure  in 
inserting  the  substance  of  such  comtnunieations. 

All  communications  intended  for  the  editor  should  be  addressed  to  him 
in  care  of  the  publishers. 

All  communications  rrlatitig  to  the  busincis  of  the  journal  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  tlic  publishers. 
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CANCER. 

A   CLINICAL   LECTURE, 
DELIVERED  AT  THE    PHILADELPHIA   HOSPITAL. 

By   ERNEST   LAPLACE,   M.  D., 

PROFESSOR  OF  PATHOLOGY  AND  CLINICAl  SITRGERT  IN  THE  MEDICO-CHIRURGICAL 

COLLEGE  OF  PHILADELPHIA  ;  VISITING  SURGEON  TO  PHILADELPHIA  HOSPITAL, 

ETC. 

Lectutje  II. 
Reported  bt  WILLIAM   BLAIR  STEWART,  M.  D. 

L-\TER  on  in  the  hour  I  will  operate  in  two  cases,  one 
of  which  will  be  a  case  ot  skin  sfrafting,  according  to  the 
method  of  Thiersch,  for  two  ulcers  of  the  leg,  while  the 
other  will  be  for  the  removal  of  a  number  of  venereal  warts 
from  the  penis  of  a  man  who  is  suffering  with  gonorrhoea. 
Before  speaking  of  these  cases  I  thought  I  would  take  this 
opportunity  of  addressing  you  on  a  question  of  vital  im- 
portance in  pathology,  and  to  bring  into  a  nutshell  and  have 
in  a  tangible  condition  what  is  known  of  the  aetiology  of 
the  affection  we  call  cancer. 

Cancer,  a  thing  of  such  dread  to  all  who  are  acquainted 
with  it,  a  thing  so  difficult  to  diagnosticate  and  treat — can- 
cer, the  bugbear  of  the  medical  student,  especially  when 
called  on  to  distingui.sh  between  it  and  sarcoma  and  amy- 
loid growth,  etc.  To  begin  with  what  we  know  about  can- 
cer. The  word  cancer  means  simply  a  crab,  so  named  by 
the  ancient  pathologists  from  its  eating  or  gnawing.  At 
the  present  time  it  means  nothing  else  than  a  hyperplasia,  or 
excessive  development,  of  the  cells  in  a  particular  part  of 
the  body.  Now,  these  cells  may  either  grow  on  the  surface 
and  bulge  out,  or  they  may  grow  on  the  surface  and  dip 
into  the  tissues.  According  as  they  do  one  or  the  other, 
they  are  benign  or  malignant  growths.  Let  us  say,  by  way 
of  ilhi-stration,  it  began  on  the  surface  of  the  skin  in  the 
epithelium.  You  all  have  been  out  rowing,  and  have  no- 
ticed how  callous  your  hand  would  become  and  how  here 
and  there  was  a  "  water-blister."  The  oar  acts  as  an  irritant 
to  the  skin,  and  a  congestion  and  hypernutrition  is  the  re- 
sult ;  the  epithelial  cells  proliferate,  accumulate  in  the  one 
spot,  and  there  is  a  tumor  or  callus,  under  which  may  be 
found  blood  serum,  which,  being  absorbed,  leaves  thickened 
epidermis. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  man  is  a  smoker  and  smokes  a 
pipe.  The  pipe  always  rubs  the  same  spot.  That  man 
comes  from  a  family  of  cancerous  ancestors,  and  has  a  suit- 
able soil  or  predisposition  to  cancer,  if  the  chances  are  given 
for  an  irritant  to  enter  the  tissues.  The  man  may  have  an 
abrasion  on  his  lip ;  the  pipe  irritates  it  and  causes  a  hyper- 
aemia.  Furthermore,  there  is  another  element  that  comes 
in,  and  this  is  a  micro-organism.  I  can  not  prove  to  you 
that  this  is  the  case,  nor  can  I  show  you  the  germ,  but  it  is 
allied  to  the  germs  that  we  know  are  the  cause  of  other 
aflfections.  In  the  case  of  the  thickened  epidermis  of  the 
hand,  and  when  we  have  a  corn  on  our  foot,  we  have  an 
irritant  acting  from  without;  but  in  epithelioma  the  irritant 
— a  germ — acts  in  the  tissues  and  causes  the  growing  epi- 


thelium to  be  pushed  down,  and  causes  it  to  infiltrate  into 
the  tissues,  while  in  the  corn  it  is  simply  an  accumulation 
of  the  epithelial  cells  on  the  surface.  The  ordinary  corn  or 
callus  is  an  epithelioma  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  but 
time  and  usage  have  determined  us  not  to  call  this  an  epi- 
thelioma.    Now  let  us' return  to  our  smoker. 

The  pipe  has  irritated  the  crack  or  abrasion  of  the  lip. 
The  man  is  of  a  carcinomatous  diathesis ;  just  what  a  diathe- 
sis is  we  do  not  know,  but' he  has  the  chemical  condition 
within  him  which  makes  him  a  suitable  soil  to  develop  can- 
cer. Such  a  condition  is  tuberculosis,  that  springs  up  from 
grief  or  exposure.  Many  thousand  people  smoke  a  pipe 
and  do  not  get  cancer,  because  they  do  not  have  the  di- 
athesis. As  a  result  of  the  irritant,  the  cells  proliferate  and 
produce  a  chemical  substance  called  a  ptomaine.  This  in- 
creases the  irritation  on  the  inside  and  causes  the  prolifera- 
tion to  continue.  The  cells  do  not  accumulate  on  the  sur- 
face, but  infiltrate  into  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  muscles, 
and  periosteum.  These  cells  proliferate  wherever  the  germs 
exist  to  irritate  them.  Remember,  then,  that  in  a  corn  the 
irritant  comes  from  without,  while  in  epithelioma  the  irri- 
tant is  a  germ  which  acts  from  within.  So  much  for  epi- 
thelioma, and  this  leaves  out  of  consideration  a  whole  class 
of  tumors  in  which  the  process  is  identical,  whether  on  the 
surface  of  the  skin  or  beneath  it.  Laying  this  aside,  let  us 
consider  that  character  of  growths  represented  by  fibrous 
tissue,  which  includes  all  fibroma,  sarcoma,  and  scirrhous 
cancers. 

The  processes  of  Nature  are  blind,  and  she  acts  just  as 
she  is  forced  to  act.  When  we  have  an  amputation,  the 
large  flaps  are  open,  and  a  dreadful  gap  has  been  made. 
The  surgeon  cleanses  the  wound,  renders  it  aseptic,  sews  it 
up,  and  trusts  to  Nature  to  cure  it.  All  the  elements  that 
are  concerned  in  cancer  are  brought  to  bear  here,  and  grow 
and  heal  the  wound.  The  very  elements  that  Nature  puts 
in  the  most  malignant  cancer  enter  into  the  process  of  heal- 
ing wounds.  In  a  cut  or  wound,  as  a  result,  a  clot  forms 
in  the  mouths  of  the  vessels  and  checks  haemorrhage.  The 
blood  is  still  being  forced  into  the  vessels,  and  in  these  ves- 
sels are  small  mouths  or  stomata  against  which  a  white 
blood  cell  fits.  The  cells  enter  the  stomata  and,  by  an  hour- 
glass contraction,  escape  from  the  vessel  as  leucocytes,  giv- 
ing us  the  phenomenon  of  diapcdesis.  The  leucocytes  are  _ 
destined  by  Nature  to  grow  into  fibrous  tissue  by  their 
elongation.  When  millions  of  these  leucocytes  are  exuded 
into  the  wound,  we  say  it  is  covered  with  healthy  granula- 
tions. These  soon  fill  the  wound,  and  it  is  found  that 
those  which  fill  the  bottom  of  the  wound  have  become 
filjrous ;  above  this  come  the  spindle-shaped,  and  on  top 
the  round  cells.  Finally,  all  that  remains  to  complete  the 
healing  is  to  cover  it  with  epithelium.  If,  for  some  reason, 
the  leucocyte  had  not  grown,  but  had  been  killed,  it  would 
have  undergone  fatty  degeneration  and  given  us  a  pus  cell. 
You  must  retain  these  steps  and  follow  them  closely  if  you 
wish  to  get  the  least  accurate  notion  of  the  development  of 
lanccr. 

You  will  find  nothing  but  fibrous  and  epithelial  tissues 
in  cancer,  but  they  are  arranged  differently  from  the  normal 
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tissues  of  the  body.  Sarcoma  is  a  variet}'  of  fibroma.  Just 
as  epithelioma  is  a  variety  due  to  the  growth  of  epithelial 
cells,  fibroma  is  due  to  the  growth  of  fibrous  cells.  In 
fibroma  there  is  an  exudation  of  cells  from  a  vessel  which 
undergo  the  same  change  that  they  do  in  the  healing  of  an 
ordinary  wound.  If  you  make  sections  of  a  fibroma  and  ex- 
amine thera  with  the  microscope,  you  find  cells  of  different 
ages  representing  the  round,  spindle,  and  fibrous  cell,  all  in 
the  same  tumor.  When  you  find  the  fibrous  cells  in  excess, 
it  is  a  fibroma  ;  when  the  spindle  cells  predominate,  it  is  a 
spindle  cell  sarcoma;  and  if  the  round  cells  are  in  excess, it 
is  a  round-cell  sarcoma.  A  fibroma  and  a  sarcoma  are  really 
the  same  thing,  but  the  sarcoma  grows  much  more  rapidly 
than  the  fibroma.  A  fibroma  can  not  become  a  fibroma  un- 
til it  has  undergone  the  same  process  of  growth  as  a  sar- 
coma. 

True  carcinoma  develops  either  as  the  soft  encephaloid 
or  hard  scirrhus  in  the  glands.  .lust  as  we  have  the  epithe- 
lioma on  the  surface,  we  may  have  a  growth  of  endothelial 
cells  in  a  gland,  giving  us  the  encephaloid  (brain-like)  can- 
cer. When  the  mass  is  simply  composed  of  endothelial 
cells  with  a  very  small  amount  of  fibrous  tissue  and  without 
structure,  it  is  the  encephaloid.  A  scirrhus  is  nothing  else 
than  a  combination  of  an  encephaloid  and  fibrous  tissue  in 
which  the  fibrous  tissue  predominates.  It  is  much  harder 
than  the  encephaloid,  but  the  process  of  development  is  the 
same.  The  epithelial  cells  are  inclosed  with  fibrous  cells, 
forming  alveoli. 

We  next  come  to  consider  the  mucoid  and  amyloid  can- 
cers. Nature  can  do  nothing  more  than  I  have  stated,  and 
these  cells,  growing  under  abnormal  circumstances,  die,  and, 
being  contracted  upon  by  the  fibrous  tissue,  undergo  amy- 
loid, mucoid,  or  calcareous  degeneration,  giving  us  these 
forms  of  cancer. 

Metastasis. — To  my  mind,  the  very  best  proof  of  malig- 
nant growths  being  due  to  a  micro-organism  is  the  element 
of  metastasis — that  element  by  which  a  growth,  if  not  prop- 
erly removed,  will  break  out  anew  in  the  same  or  another 
place,  as  only  one  germ  is  required  to  develop  it.  A  tumor 
may  be  thoroughly  removed,  but,  if  a  neighboring  gland  is 
affected,  what  can  be  plainer  than  that  the  poison  has  trav- 
eled along  the  lymphatics  and  developed  ?  Here  is  an  idea 
that  I  wish  to  submit  to  you  that  will  take  away  any  abso- 
^Inte  or  stereotyped  rule,  and  that  is  when  to  pronounce  a 
growth  benign  and  when  malignant.  Why  call  the  one 
growth  benign  and  the  other  malignant  ? 

The  thickened  epidermis  on  the  hand  is  benign  because 
the  irritant  that  produced  it  was  outside  of  the  body  and 
can  be  removed.  The  epithelioma  is  malignant  because  it 
returns  ;  the  irritant  in  the  tissues  has  not  been  completely 
removed.  There  is  one  more  growth,  and  that  is  the  lipo- 
ma. A  lipoma  is  nothing  more  than  a  fibroma  in  some 
of  whose  cells  are  deposited  fat  globules.  The  oil  in  the 
cell  has  simply  pushed  the  nucleus  to  one  side.  \  fibrous 
cell  does  not  possess  the  power  of  infiltration  like  the  epi- 
thelial, and  is  self-limiting  and  movable  as  a  rule  and  benign. 
True  cancer  is  immovable  because  it  infiltrates. 

Here  is  a  man  who  had  epitlieliom.'i  of  the  ])iMiis  that 
was  removed  a  year  ago,  and  now  he  comes  back  with  a 


similar  growth  in  his  groin.  What  I  wish  to  call  your  at- 
tention to  is  this  fact :  If  you  cut  into  this  tumor  and  pre- 
pare microscopical  slides  from  the  different  portions  of  the 
tumor  and  give  them  to  a  pathologist  to  examine,  he  will 
give  this  report :  One  section  contains  epithelial  cells  all 
over  it,  and  he  would  pronounce  it  an  encephaloid.  If 
another  section  made  from  the  thickened  skin  were  given 
him,  he  would  say  epithelioma  of  a  maUgnant  type.  If  I 
cut  still  farther  up  he  would  say  sarcoma;  and  if  lower  down 
he  would  say  fibroma.  This  illustrates  the  great  caution 
necessary  in  making  a  diagnosis.  If  the  glands  are  involved 
it  is  a  carcinoma.  If  the  epithelial  tissue  is  involved  it  is 
an  epithelioma.  All  these  types  can  be  and  are  present  in 
the  same  growth. 

The  nature  of  a  cancer  therefore  depends  upon  the  na- 
ture and  arrangement  of  the  cells  in  the  particular  section 
examined,  remembering  that  the  element  of  benignity  or 
malignancy  simply  refers  to  whether  the  irritant  which 
is  the  cause  of  the  growth  has  been  completely  removed 
from  the  system  or  not. 
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A  CRITICISM   OF  WILLETT'S   OPERATION 

FOR  TALIPES   CALCANEUS.* 

By  a.  B.  JDDSON,  M.  D., 

ORTHOP.f:DIC  9UEGEON  TO  THE  OUT-PATIBNT  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE 
NEW  YORK  HOSPITAL. 

The  object  of  Mr.  Willett'sf  resection  is  to  shorten  the 
tendo  Achillis  and  other  fibrous  structures  at  the  back  of 
the  leg,  the  abnormal  length  of  which  produces  talipes  cal- 
caneus with  its  characteristic  elevation  of  the  toe  and  de- 
pression and  enlargement  of  the  heel. 

A^'e  are  apt  to  speak  of  the  deformities  which  are  seen 
in  orthopiedic  practice,  but  it  would  be  more  accurate  in 
many  cases  to  use  the  word  disability  instead  of  deformity. 
In  talipes  calcaneus,  for  instance,  the  deformity  is  not  im- 
portant. A  large  heel  and  a  small  anterior  part  of  the  foot 
do  not  make,  in  an  ordinary  case,  a  bad  deformity.  But 
the  disability  attending  every  case  is  very  serious. 

In  the  normal  condition  the  action  of  the  muscles  en- 
ables the  anterior  part  of  the  foot  to  support  the  body,  and 
the  result  is  an  equable  gait,  the  weight  at  each  step  com- 
ing first  on  the  heel,  and  then,  as  the  body  presses  forward, 
being  transferred  to  the  too.  But  when  the  muscles  are 
paralyzed  the  patient  halts  and  is  seriously  crippled.  He 
has  the  stuin[)ing  gait  which  goes  with  a  peg-leg.  He  can 
throw  no  weight  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  foot,  which 
might  as  well  be  absent  so  far  as  its  usefulness  in  walking 


•  Rciiil  before  the  Orthopoedic  Section  of  the  New  York  Acndemy  of 
Mediiino,  .Marcli  'Jl,  ISilo. 

f  Remnrks  upon  Hesci'lion  of  the  Temlo  .\iliillis  in  ruralylicTHlipes 
Cnlcaneiis.  .Vlfreil  Willett,  F.  R.C.  S.  St.  Harllioloniew's  Hospital  Re- 
port, 1880,  pp.  307-810.  Four  Cases  of  Talipes  Calcaneus  of  Parahtie 
Oripin  treated  by  Excision  of  a  Portion  of  the  Tendo  Aoliillis.  Mr. 
Walsliam.     BrUis/i  MediealJoumal.  .June  14,  1884,  pp.  1147,  1148. 
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is  concerned.  A  similar  disability  was  produced  by  the 
American  aborigines,  who  amputated  the  anterior  part  of 
the  foot  (Lisfranc's  operation)  to  prevent  the  escape  of  a 
captive  without  lessening  his  ability  to  labor. 

Dr.  Holmes,  using  the  accompanying  cut  as  an  illustra- 
tion (Fig.  1),  analyzes  the  complex  act  of  walking  in  these 
words:  "  Walking,  then,  is  a  perpetual  falling  with  a  per- 


FlG.    1. 

petual  self-recovery.  Man  is  a  wheel  with  two  spokes  (his 
legs)  and  two  fragments  of  a  tire  (his  feet).  He  rolls  suc- 
cessively on  each  of  these  fragments  from  the  heel  to  the 
toe.  If  he  had  spokes  enough  he  would  go  round  and 
round  as  the  boys  do  when  they  'make  a  wheel'  with  their 
four  limbs  for  its  spokes.  But,  having  only  two  available 
for  ordinary  locomotion,  each  of  these  has  to  be  taken  up 
as  soon  as  it  has  been  used  and  carried  forward  to  be  used 
again,  and  so  on  alternately  with  the  pair."  *  Therefore, 
when  a  patient  is  disabled  by  paralytic  talipes  calcaneus,  it 
may  be  said  that  some  fragments  are  gone  from  the  felloes 
of  the  human  wheel. 

The  cause  of  the  tendinous  elongation  in  talipes  calca- 
neus is  obvious.  At  every  step  the  foot  is  forcibly  flexed 
on  the  leg  without  adequate  muscular  resistance  at  the  heel, 
and  the  result  is  that  the  tendons  become  stretched  and  use- 
less. In  a  normal  limb  the  muscles  at  the  back  of  the  leg  form 
a  group  of  remarkable  size  and  power,  the  principal  function 
of  which  is  to  sustain  the  body  when  the  foot  is  extended 
on  the  leg,  and  it  is  an  interesting  question  whether  the 
cicatricial  tissue  following  a  resection  of  the  tendo  Achillis 
is  able  to  resist  the  weight  which  it  is  the  function  of  this 
great  muscular  group  to  uphold.  Extension  of  the  foot  on 
the  leg  while  the  limb  is  pendent  or  recumbent  may  be 
effected  by  the  action  of  a  few  muscular  fibers,  but  this 
fnoction  is  of  no  importance  compared  with  the  power  to 
hold  the  body  on  tip-toe,  which  can  only  be  done  by  supremo 
muscular  exertion. 

In  order  to  demonstrate  clearly  the  severity  of  the  strain 
which  falls  on  the  muscles  of  the  calf  and  the  tendo  Achil- 
lis, I  have  made  the  machine  shown  in  Figs.  2  and  3,  in 
which  wooden  sticks  represent  the  leg  and  the  foot  and  a 


*  The  Iliiman  Wheel ;  its  Spokes  and  Felloes.  By  Oliver  Weudell 
Holmes.  The  AtlmUic  Motit/Ui/,  May,  1863,  pp.  667-580.  Cut  usee] 
by  permiaeion  of  the  publishers. 


spring  balance  the  tendo  Achillis.  The  weight  of  the  body 
is  represented  by  a  bag  of  shot  weighing  four  pounds.  The 
machine  can  be  balanced  in  an  upright  position  for  an  in- 
definite time  by  a  light  touch  of  the  hand,  and  the  joint 
representing  the  ankle  is  adjustable  at  any  point  between 
the  heel  and  the  toe.  On  trial  of  the  machine  the  spring 
balance  is  seen  to  vary  in  its  registry  when  the  joint  repre- 
senting the  ankle  is  moved  to  a  new  point  between  the  heel 
and  the  toe.  When  it  is  near  the  toe  the  balance  registers 
a  small  fraction  of  a  pound,  and  when  it  is  at  a  point  near 
the  heel  the  balance  indicates  twenty  or  twenty-four  pounds, 
the  limit  of  the  scale. 

In  Fig.  2  the  ankle  is  halfway  between  the  heel  and  toe, 
and  the  balance  registers  four  pounds,  showing  that  if  the 
ankle  in  the  human  foot  were  midway  between  the  heel  and 


Pig.  2. 

toe  the  strain  on  the  heel-cord  would  equal  the  weight  of 
the  body.  In  Fig.  3  the  machine  is  so  adjusted  that  it 
measures  three  inches  from  the  ankle  to  the  heel  and  nine 
inches  from  the  ankle  to  the  toe,  a  proportion  which  ap- 
proximates nature.  It  is  now  seen  that  the  balance  regis- 
ters twelve  pounds,  or  three  times  the  weight  of  the  bag  of 
shot  which  represents  the  body.  It  is  thus  demonstrated 
that  if  a  boy  weighs  one  hundred  pounds  the  strain  on  his 
tendo  Achillis  when  he  is  balancing  on  tip-toe  approximates 
three  hundred  pounds. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  strain  decreases  as  the  vertical 
line  through  the  liccl  approaches  the  vertical  drawn  through 
the  toe  and  the  center  of  gravity  and  disappears  when  these 
lines  coincide,  as  they  do  perhaps  in  the  extreme  poise  of 
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the  ballet-dancer.  But  in  the  ordinary  movements  and  in 
what  is  attempted  by  an  operation  it  is  impracticable  to  try 
to  reduce  the  strain  on  the  tendo  Achillis  by  exaggerated 
extension  of  the  foot  on  the  leg. 


Fig.  8. 

It  is  also  noteworthy  here  that,  if  the  gastrocnemius 
and  soleus  are  paralyzed,  it  is  impossible  for  the  smaller 
muscles  (the  flexor  longus  pollicis,  flexor  longus  digitorum, 
tibialis  posticus,  and  the  first  and  second  peronei)  to  sus- 
tain unaided  the  weight  of  the  body,  not  only  from  their 
small  size,  but  also  because  they  act  at  a  peculiar  disadvan- 
tage. The  tendons  of  these  muscles  pass  behind  the  mal- 
leoli to  be  in- 
serted on  the 
plantar  surface  of 
the  foot,  and  their 
ability  to  sustain 
the  weight  of  the 
body  is  to  be  esti- 
mated as  though 
they  were  in  fact 
inserted  at  the 
posterior  borders 
of  the  malleoli. 
This  insertion  is 
evidently  ranch  nearer  the  point  of  motion  at  the  ankle  than 
the  posterior  extremity  of  the  os  calcis,  as  may  be  seen  in 

*  OuUinfx  of  Physiology.     By  John    Marshall.     American  Edition, 
1868,  p.  168,  Fig.  49.     Cut  used  by  permission  of  the  puWishcr. 
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long  been  recognized  that 


Fig.  4,  from  Marshall's  Physiology,  although  the  space  is 
doubtless  exaggerated  in  this  cut.  The  smaller  muscles  above 
mentioned,  acting  thus  at  a  still  greater  mechanical  disadvan- 
tage than  the  soleus  and  gastrocnemius,  are  more  certain  than 
they  to  be  violently  stretched  when  the  weight  of  the  body 
falls  on  the  toe  in  the  absence  of  adequate  muscular  con- 
traction at  the  heel.  The  muscles  in  question  are  therefore 
very  properly  left  out  of  our  calculations. 

That  the  tension  falling  on  the  heel  cord  greatly  exceeds 
the  corporal  weight  is  thus  seen  to  be  a  matter  of  physical 
demonstration.  It  is  also  found  to  be  in  accord  with  the 
formula;  of  mechanics.  It  ha 
the  foot  is  a  lever  of  the 
second  order,  as  is  shown 
in  Fig.  4,  the  weight  (2) 
being  between  the  power 
(1)  and  the  fulcrum  (3). 

Fig.  5  also  shows  a 
lever  of  the  second  or- 
der, the  forces  in  equilib- 
rium about  the  fulcrum 
C  being  the  upward  ten- 
sion of  the  heel  cord  at 
A,  represented  by  T,  and 
the  downward  pressure 
of  the  tibia  DB  at  B, 
represented  by  R.  The 
moments  being  equal,  T 
X  AC  =  R  X  BC.  As 
R  is  the  resultant  of 
the  tension  of  the  heel 
cord   and  the    resistance 

of  the  ground  at  C,  which  is  equal  to  the  weight  of 
the  body,  represented  by  W,  R  =  T  -j-  W.  Therefore 
T  X  AC=  (T  +  W)BC,  or  Tx  AC=  TxBC  +  Wx 
BC,  or  T  x  AC  -  T  X  BC  =  W  X  BC.     But  AC  -  BC 

W  X  BC 


Fig.  5. 


=  AB.    Therefore  T  X  AB  =  W  X  BC,  or  T  = 


AB 


If,  now,  the  weight  of  the  body  is  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  and  the  distance  from  the  ankle  to  the  toe,  BC,  is 
six  inches,  and  the  distance  from  the  ankle  to  the  heel,  AB, 
is  three  inches  (a  fair  statement  of  the  proportion,  which  is 
probably  greater  than  two  to  one  and  less  than  three  to 

one),  the  tension  on  the  heel  cord  is 


150  X  6 


900 
or  __, 


three  hundred  pounds. 

In  this  demonstration  accuracy  would  require  the  forces 
to  be  considered  in  their  perpendicular  distance  from  the 
fulcrum,  but  practically  the  same  result  may  be  reached  by 
the  use  of  cosines,  as  in  a  valuable  paper  by  Dr.  AVilliam  K. 
Wirt  (Medical  Record,  June  28,  1890,  p.  725).  It  is  also 
to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  tension  is  even  greater  than 
is  represented  above,  because  in  some  of  the  more  violent 
movements  of  the  body  the  strain  is  the  sum  of  weight  plus 
momentum. 

It  thus  becomes  difficult  to  believe  that  the  cicatricial 
tissue  formed  in  the  tendo  Achillis  after  resection  will  be 
able  to  endure  the  test  of  use.  It  is  not  likely  that  the 
cicatrix  is  ever  broken,  because  patients  habitually  guard 
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such  a  point  from  undue  violence;  but  there  is  eertaiulv 
Dothing  to  prevent  the  tendon  from  again  becoming  elon- 
gated. It  was  lengthened,  in  the  first  place,  by  the  weight 
of  the  body  repeatedly  falling  on  the  toe  in  the  absence  of 
adequate  contraction  in  the  muscles  of  the  calf.  Muscular 
power  is  still  absent,  and  the  tendon,  exposed  to  the  same 
strain,  will  again  become  elongated  in  the  cicatrix  or  in  the 
fibrous  tissue  above  or  below. 

I  do  not  rcnieraber  having  read  any  earlier  exposition  of 
the  mechanical  disadvantage  which  falls  to  the  lot  of  the 
tendo  Achillis  and  the  muscles  of  the  calf.*  It  is  not  prob- 
able that  this  important  point  has  been  entirely  overlooked. 
But  the  question  of  prior  recognition  and  a|>preciation  of 
the  adverse  lever  at  the  ankle  joint  is  less  important  than  to 
again  call  attention  to  a  simple  and  not  very  expensive 
method  of  mitigating,  by  mechanical  means,  the  disability 
which  accompanies  talipes  calcaneus. 

The  brace  in  question  supplies  the  place  of  the  anterior 
part  of  the  foot.  It  does  in  a  simpler  and  perhaps  more 
effective  manner  what  has  been  done  before  by  other  forms 
of  apparatus.  Its  object  is  to  prevent  the  foot  from  being 
flexed  on  the  leg  when  the  weight  of  the  body  falls  on  the  toe. 
A  growing  child  thus  aS'ected  should  wear  this  simple  appa- 
ratus, not  only  because  the  gait  is  thus  immediately  im- 
proved, but  also  persistently  through  the  period  of  growth, 
because  enlargement  of  the  heel  is  thus  prevented,  and  in 
after  life  the  trait,  without  the  brace,  is  ranch  better  than 
it  would  have  been  if  the  tendons  and  muscles  of  the  calf 
had  been  over-extended  at  every  step  during  the  time  of 
growth. 

The  brace  restores  to  the  patient  the  ability  to  stand 
on  tip-toe,  and  to  use  the  anterior  part  of  the  foot  to  sus- 
tain the  weight  of 
the  body  in  ordi- 
nary locomotion,  as 
well  as  in  the  more 
active  movements  of 
the  body.  Fig.  6  is 
copied  from  an  in- 
stantaneous photo- 
graph dated  1885  of 
a  patient,  at  that 
time  a  young  girl, 
whose  unaflected  le<>: 
measured  two  inches 
and  seven  eighths 
more  in  circumfer- 
ence than  the  af- 
fected one.  With- 
out the  brace  she 
can  not  put  the  smallest  fraction  of  her  weight  on  the  toe 
of  the  affected  limb,  but  with  the  brace  applied  she  bal- 
ances herself  on  tip-toe  with  ease,  as  shown  in  the  cut. 

When  I  examined  this  patient  recently,  after  an  inter- 
val of  several  years,  the  (infantile)  paralysis  persisted,  as 
was  expected,  but  the  deformity  characteristic  of  talipes 
calcaneus  was  present  in   oidy   a  very   moderate  degree. 

*  Vide  report  of  the  JanuHrv  meeting  of  the  Orthopedic  Section, 
iWio  York  .\feiliral  Joiiriia/,  Marili  I,  1890,  pp.  24r.--Jin. 
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She  had  worn  the  brace  persistently  with  comfort  and  ad- 
vantage. ^\  hen  she  walks  carefully,  wearing  the  appa- 
ratus, her  gait  is  free  from  the  slightest  defect.  She 
sometimes  lays  it  aside  to  please  importunate  but  mistaken 
friends,  but  insists  on  wearing  it  when  the  duties  of  house- 
keeping are  urgent,  and  will  not  appear  out  of  doors  with- 
out it. 

This  brace  should  be  made  without  a  joint  at  the 
ankle,  differing  in  this  respect  from  the  one  described  in 
detail  by  me  in  1885.*  Experience  has  shown  that  the 
joint  was  useless,  and  the  cause  of  frequent  and  expensive 
repairs.  In  some  cases,  also,  the  knee  becomes  slightly 
flexed,  evidently  because  habitual  flexion  is  necessary  to 
enable  the  tibia  to  press  against  the  padded  strap  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  apparatus.  It  is  therefore  desirable  to 
attach  the  a[)right  near  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  foot 
piece,  and  also  to  incline  it  back- 
ward at  an  angle  (in  some  cases  10°), 
which  may  be  determined  for  each 
case  by  repeated  trials.  The  angle 
may  be  changed,  for  experiment,  by 
a  heavy  blow  delivered  in  an  antero- 
posterior direction  while  the  upright 
is  suitably  supported  at  each  end. 

In  other '  respects  the  brace, 
shown  in  its  present  condition  in 
Fig.  7,  is  unchanged,  and  continues 
in  use  by  a  number  of  patients.  .  It 
transfers  the  forces  of  weight  and 
momentum,  wliich  in  the  normal 
foot  are  received  at  the  ball  of  the 
toe,  to  the  upper  part  of  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  leg  near  the  tubercle 
of  the  tibia,  where  a  callus  and  an 
adventitious  bursa  ate  prodirced. 
stantly,  as  they  would  an  artificial  limb,  with  great  in- 
crease of  their  ability  to  walk  well  and  far-. 

In  many  cases  the  improvement  in  walking  is  partly  due 
to  an  apparent  increase  in  the  length  of  the  limb.  The 
brace  is  easy  to  adjust,  inexpensive,  almost  indestructible, 
and  certain  to  add  to  the  patient's  comfort  and  ability.  If 
necessary,  webbing  may  be  attached  to  prevent  or  lessen 
the  valgous  condition  which  often  accompanies  talipes  cal- 
caneus. 

The  Madison,  East  Twenty-fifth  Street. 
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Hydracetin  in  Skin  Diseases.— '  As  the  result  of  some  observations 
on  tlie  use  of  hvdiiuetin  in  skin  diseases,  Dr.  E.  liaseh  finds  himself 
unable  to  agree  at  all  fully  with  the  laudatory  aecouiits  which  have 
been  given  of  its  action  by  some  otlier  observers.  He  finds  that  it  is 
decidedly  poisonous,  even  when  applied  externally.  In  a  case  of  gen- 
eral psoriasis,  where  a  ten-per-cent.  ointment  was  applied  to  a  third  of 
the  surface  of  the  body,  after  ten  days'  treatment  the  skin  and  mucous 
membranes  became  quite  pale,  and,  though  the  hydiacetin  was  then 
stopped,  hajmoglobinuiia  and  jaundice  supervened.  The  pulse  became 
very  rapid,  but,  notwithslimding  tin-  constitutional  action  of  the  drug, 
the  psoriasis  was  not  benefited.  Dr.  liasch  finds  that  hydracctin,  though' 
a  powerful  reducing  agent  and  useful  in  small  patches  and  limited 
areas  of  psoriasis,  has  by  no  means  the  specific  cfTcct  that  pyrogallol 
and  chrysaiobin  apparently  h&vc:'—£rUM  and  Colonial  Druggia. 

♦  AUilind  Record,  May  16,  1886,  pp.  538,  539. 
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ON   TWO   CASES    OF   MUSCULAR    DYSTROPHY. 
By   HENKY   S.   UPSON,   M.  D., 

J-HTSICIAS   TO  THE  LAKESIDE  ANU  CITY   HOSPITAL?,   CLEVELAND,   OHIO. 

The  classification  of  diseases  is  a  by  no  means  unim- 
portant subject  in  medicine,  and,  in  our  continued  igno- 
rance of  final  causes,  is,  in  fact,  almost  the  chief  way  of 
increasinij  the  existing  stock  of  medical  knowledge.  A 
perfect  classification  could  only  proceed  from  omniscience, 
and  can  not  be  hoped  for.  However,  there  arc  certain 
broad  principles  which 
should  be  kept  in  view  in 
order  to  make  an  at  least 
useful  division  of  disease 
types;  the  most  funda- 
mental of  these  is  never 
to  generalize  except  from 
a  large,  in  fact  the  largest 
possible,  number  of  (-ases. 
It  is  true  some  new  dis- 
eases have  been  described 
from  a  single  case ;  but 
this  is  a  rather  danger- 
ous precedent  to  follow. 
There  is  a  limit  to  the 
value  of  dividing  ty[>i's  of 
disease  into  groups  and 
subgroups. 

The  dangers  of  over- 
classification  are  well 
shown  in  the  somewhat 
protean  disease  -  form 

known  as  muscular  dys- 
trophy. This  affection,  a 
few  examples  of  which  had 
before  been  described  by 
an  English  observer  — 
Mcryan — was  first  clearly 
marked  off  from  other 
tiiiphic  disturbances  of 
the  muscular  system  in 
1861  by  Duchcnne,  of 
Boulogne.  His  descrij)- 
tion  was  based  on  a  study 
of  thirteen  cases,  and  was 
soon  followed  by  the  pub- 
lication of  several  cases  in 
Germany  and  England. 

The  name  under  which 
the    disease    has    usually 

been  described  is  the  one  proposed  by  l)u(hcnnc — pseudo- 
hypertrophic muscular  paralysis.  Subgroups  soon  began  to 
appear  as  different  forms  of  the  atfection  came  under  the  eye 
of  various  observers,  and  distinctions  were  made  according 
as  cases  were  affected  early  or  late  in  life  {juvenile  form  of 
Erl>),  or  from  the  muscle  groups  which  happened  lo  be 
early  affected  (face  and  arm  type  of  Landouzy,  l>ejerinc, 
and  others). 

It  has  become   evident   that  tlie   disease   may  lict;in  in 


an  endless  variety  of  ways,  and  there  is  a  growing  tend- 
ency at  present  to  do  away  not  only  with  all  classifica- 
tion from  a  regional  basis,  but  also  all  nomenclature  which 
may  be  misleading  as  to  the  as  yet  unknown  cause  of  the 
affection. 

At  one  time  the  involvement  of  the  facial  muscles  was 
a  source  of  contention  between  the  German  and  French 
observers.  This  feature  of  the  disease,  first  described  by 
Duchenne,*  has  been  for  some  reason  rare  in  Germany, 
although  sufticiently  common  in   France.     It  is  shown  in  a 

quite  marked  degree  in 
the  following  case,  which 
has  lately  come  under  my 
observation  : 

A.  J.,  a  boy  aged  seven, 
parents  both  living  and 
healthy.  The  patient,  an 
only  child,  has  always  been 
rather  lielicate,  but  was  con- 
sidered moderately  well  un- 
til six  months  ago.  Then  it 
was  noticed  that  there  was 
a  weakness  of  tlie  neck.  If 
tbe  head  fell  forward  it  was 
rather  dittieult  to  get  it  back, 
and  there  was  some  bulging 
of  the  spine  at  the  back  of 
the  neck.  This  is  all  that 
the  iiatient  couiphiined  of. 
.\bout  ii  month  ago  he  h.id 
the  measles,  from  which  he 
made  a  good  recovery. 

On  inspection,  the  pa- 
tient is  a  frail-looking  boy, 
with  a  very  well  developed 
head.  The  face,  however, 
has  a  stupid  expression,  tbe 
upper  lip  being  very  thick 
and  the  mouth  open  the 
gie.iter  part  of  the  time. 
Tlie  whole  face  has  a  rigid 
appearance,  especially  no- 
ticeable when  the  patient 
talks  or  laughs.  It  is  quite 
iMq>ossible  for  him  to  pucker 
his  lips  to  whistle  or  even 
to  blow  ;  this  condition  of 
tiling's  lias  become  marked 
within  the  last  few  months. 
The  accompauying  pho- 
tograph shows  very  well  the 
habitual  expreosion  of  tlie 
patient,  but  fails,  of  course, 
to  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  tbe  almost  entire  immobility  of 
the  face,  which  is  the  most  striking  feature  of  the  case.  The 
palpebral  openings  are  equal;  the  pupils  are  equal  and  react  to 
light;  there  is  no  ajiparent  weakness  of  any  of  tbe  ocular  mus- 
cles, and  no  diplopia.  The  arms  are  both  very  small,  the  del- 
toids markedly  atiophic,  especially  the  right  one,  which  has  al- 
most entirely  disappeared.     The  arms  can  neither  of  them  be 

•  Parali/nle  mmciilaire  pneHilo-hi/jM-rlrophh/in,  Pniis,  1XB8,  p.  19, 
0I)».  xii. 
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raised  above  the  horizontal.  The  scapulfe  project,  tlie  inferior 
angles  being  thrown  back,  giving  a  markedly  winged  appeai'anoo 
when  tlie  patient  stretches  his  arms  in  front  of  him.  The  <-erv- 
ical  vertebrie  show  a  marked  curvature  backward,  due  apparently 
to  a  wasting  of  the  deep  muscles  of  the  neck  and  upper  part  of 
the  back.  The  muscles  of  tlie  lower  part  of  the  haik  seem  stron;;- 
and  large  enough.  The  head  is  canied  well  hack,  or,  if  allowid 
to  go  forward,  drops  on  the  chest.  There  is  no  lateral  curva- 
ture of  the  spine,  and  no  tenderness  over  any  of  the  vertebrse. 
The  abdomen  protrndes  somewhat.  The  thighs  and  legs  are  of 
good  size;  they  do  not  seem  at  all  hypertrophic,  and  are  fairly 
strong. 

The  dynamometer  registers  a  grasp  of  4  with  the  right 
hand  and  14  with  the  left.  Tl  e  muscles  of  the  upper  ex- 
tremities react  will  tu  the  faradaic  current,  except  the  right 
deltoid,  which  docs  not  react  at  all.  The  reaction  to  the  gal- 
vanic current  is  normal  in  the  right  forearm  and  left  deltoid, 
KCC>AnCC,  and  the  response  on  closure  of  the  circuit  is 
prompt  and  rapid.  There  are  no  triceps  or  wrist  reflexes. 
The  knee-jerks  are  slight,  but  are  distinctly  present.  There  is 
no  anesthesia.  The  patient  gets  up  from  the  floor  in  a  very 
peculiar  way  by  pushing  himself  with  his  head,  seemingly 
on  account  of  weakness  of  the  muscles  about  the  shoulders, 
which  prevents  liim  from  assisting  himself  with  his  arms.  Once 
started,  however,  he  raises  his  liody  ijuite  easdy  l)y  means  of  the 
mu,scles  of  the  lower  part  of  the  back.  This  is  quite  ditferent 
from  the  characteristic  way  which  some  patients  have  of  rais- 
ing themselves,  so  well  tignred  by  Govvers  in  his  excellent  monu 
graph,*  and  which  is  rendered  necessary  by  weakness  of  the  mus- 
cles of  the  small  of  the  bai'k.  There  are  a  few  moist  ral. - 
over  the  lungs;  the  percussion  note  and  breathing  sounds  ari 
normal. 

It  is  necessary  to  distiutriiisii  this  case  from  the  paraly- 
sis of  Pott's  disease,  which  it  resenihlcs  somewhat  on  ac- 
count of  the  curvature  of  the  cervical  vertehi'iP.  A  iii- 
munt's  consideration  will  convince  us  that  tlie  atropliy  nl 
the  muscles  is  much  greater  in  proportion  to  the  loss  of 
power  than  is  ever  the  case  in  paralysis  from  pressure  on 
the  cord.  In  this  connection  the  absence  of  the  reaction 
of  deircneralion  is  also  significant.  Tlii.s  with  the  absence 
of  all  sensory  symptoms,  pains,  or  amesthesiie,  especially 
the  absence  of  tenderness  over  the  spine,  tiie  simple  bulg- 
ing of  the  vertebrae  without  deformity,  and  the  positive 
symptom  of  involvement  of  the  face,  is  ample  evidence 
in  excluding  caries  of  the  vertebra;  as  the  cause  of  the 
trouble. 

From  muscular  atrophy  of  spinal  origin  tlie  diagnosis  is 
not  so  easy,  or  would  not  be  wore  it  not  for  the  involvement 
of  the  face.  The  aiiseiice  of  the  reaction  of  degeneration  is 
not  so  significant  as  would  at  first  sight  appear,  since  in  the 
latter  disease  the  process  is  so  gradual,  the  affected  muscles 
being  attacked  fiber  by  fiber,  that  in  any  irivcii  muscle  there 
are  enoiigli  Iiealthy  fibers  to  i;ivc  the  normal  [irompt  reac- 
tion up  to  the  time  when  the  muscle  has  almost  diappcared. 
Muscular  atrophy  of  spinal  type  lias,  however,  certain  char- 
acteri.stics  in  its  mode  of  development.  It  is  apt  to  begin 
in  adult  life,  attacking  first  the  small  hand  muscles,  which 
here  are  not  affected  ;  above  all,  tiie  facial  muscles,  if  they 
are  involved,  present  the  clinical  picture  of  glosso-labio-la- 
ryngeal  paralysis,  or  bulbar  paralysis,  which  certainly  is  not 
present  in  this  case. 

*  Pieudo-hjperlraphic  Paralijnii,  a  Clinktil  LcHure,  T.ondon,  187!>. 


As  all  evidence  of  disease  of  the  spinal  cord  is  wanting, 
we  must  refer  the  case  to  the  class  of  muscular  dystrophies, 
and,  for  lack  of  a  better  name,  call  the  affection  pseudo-hy- 
pertrophic  muscular  paralysis. 

The  next  case  has  some  similarity  with  the  preceding 
one,  but  is  unusual  in  developing  side  by  side  with  another 
nervous  affection  as  mysteriuus  in  its  origin  and  ultimate 
pathology  as  is  the  one  under  consideration. 

M.  T.,  a  briirht,  intclligent-louking  girl  of  tifteen,  was  (juite 
well  until  three  years  ago;  then  it  was  noticed  that  she  was 
walking  a  little  lame.  This  gradually  incre.ised,  and  a  3  ear  ago 
she  became  unable  to  get  her  left  heel  to  the  ground.  It  wa^ 
also  noticed  three  years  ago  that  there  was  a  swelling  of  the 
throat,  which  has  since  become  m(U"e  marked.  The  patient  has 
complained  of  shortness  of  breath,  especially  on  going  up  stairs, 
but  has  had  no  palpitation  of  the  heart.  The  appetite  has  been 
poor  lately,  the  bowels  regular.  The  patient  is  one  of  four  chil- 
ilrin  ;   the  others  are  all  healthy. 


OnexaminntKin,  tueeyes  are  somewhat  protruding  and  wide 
open,  but  can  bo  readily  and  completely  closed.  This  protru- 
sion has  been  noticed  by  the  child's  mother,  and  has  increased 
of  late.  The  pupils  are  equal  and  react  to  light,  the  color  is 
good,  and  facial  muscles  normal  in  appearance  and  action.  The 
tongue  is  protruded  straifjht.  There  is  a  very  well  marked  en- 
largement of  both  thyreoid  glands.  The  pulse  is  sott  and  regu- 
lar, an<l  under  the  excitement  of  the  examination  104.  The 
heart  sounds  are  normal ;  there  is  no  niurmur.  Tliere  is  a 
marked  reddening  of  the  skin  where  the  clothing  touches  the 
body  ;  if  the  nail  is  diawn  across  the  skin,  in  a  few  moments  a 
bright-red  line  appears  and  persists  for  .some  time.  The  arms, 
forearms,  and  dtltoids  are  markedly  atrophic,  but  the  interossei, 
pectoral,  abdominal,  and  back  muscles  are  of  fair  size.  There 
is  no  distinct  pnralysis  of  any  of  the  muscles.  All  the  move- 
ments of  the  arms  can  bo  carried  out,  but  weakly.  Grasp,  ac- 
cording to  dynamometer,  18  with  right  hand,  17  with  left. 

To  the  faradaic  current  all  the  muscles  of  the  ujjper  ex- 
tremities react,  excciit  the  extensors  of  the  fingers;  in  those  a 
reaction  can  be  obtained  only  in  the  right  extensor  minimi 
digiti.  To  the  galvanic  current  all  the  muscles  of  the  upper 
extremities  react  promptly,  and  KCC>AnCO. 

In  the  lower  extremities  all  of  the  muscles  seera  moderately 
wasted,  exce|)l  lho.se  of  the  right  calf.     The  latter  is  plump  and 
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firm,  in  contrast  to  the  left  calf,  which  is  small  and  tiabby. 
When  the  patient  stands  the  feet  are  held  rather  wide  apart ; 
the  right  heel  can  with  some  difficulty  be  bronght  to  the  ground  ; 


the  left  fi)ot  is  bild  in  the  position  of  talipes  equinns;  the  heel 
can  not  be  brought  anywhere  near  the  floor.  The  knee-jerks 
are  absent  on  both  sides.  The  muscles  all  of  them  act  fairly 
well,  although  weakly  :  electrical  reactions  not  tested.  Tliere 
is  no  protrusion  of  the  abdomen.  Sensibility  is  normal  all  over 
the  body. 

Ophthalmoscopic  Examination. — Optic  discs  clear,  of  a  ratlier 
pinkish  color.     Fundus  of  both  eyes  normal. 

The  diagnosis  of  exoplithalmic  goitre  is  obvious  in  this 
case,  from  the  enlargi'meut  of  the  thyreoids,  coincident  pro- 
trusion of  the  eyeballs,  the  latter  not  yet  sufBciently  well 
marked  to  cause  von  Graefe's  symptom,  and  the  so-called 
"  taclie  cerebrale,"  which  in  this  affection  is  sufficiently 
common. 

The  tremor  which  is  often  in  these  cases  very  marked 
is  replaced  by  another  set  of  motor  symptoms,  sufficictilly 
characteristic,  and  which,  taken  together,  certainly  deserve 
to  be  ranked  as  pseudo-hypertrophy.  The  weakness,  the 
wasting  of  certain  muscle  groups  are  present,  and  with  them 
another  condition  which  is  found  in  many  of  these  cases,  a 
contracture  and  shortening  of  the  muscles,  leading  to  club- 
foot and  other  deformities.  The  only  distinctly  hy[)crtro- 
phic  muscles  at  present  are  those  of  the  right  calf,  although 
other  groups  may  have  been  enlarged  earlier.  Of  this  no 
history  can  be  obtained. 

It  is  almost  useless  to  speculate  on  the  ])r()l)able  connec- 
tion between  the  two  distinct  afTections  from  which  this  girl 
is  suffering.  'J'rophic  and  vascular  disturbances  are  no  iloubt 
intimately  related  in  their  dependence  on  nerve  supply,  but 
too  little  is  as  yet  known  in  this  field  to  warrant  any  con- 
clusions from  such  a  case  as  the  present  one.  Tlie  coinci- 
dence of  two  such  affections  is,  however,  somewhat  sug- 
gestive. 

A  word  may  still  be  necessary,  on  the  distinction  of  the 
above  cases  from  those  forms  of  disease  which  are  marked 
by  changes  in  the  motor  ganglion  cells  of  the  cord.     That 


caution  is  necessary  in  postulating  disea.sc  of  the  cord  from 
a  partial  reaction  of  degeneration,  even  when  it  occurs  to- 
gether with  total  atrophy  of  the  small  hand  muscles,  is  evi- 
dent from  the  case  so  carefully  examined  by  Schultze,*  in 
which  these  symptoms  were  present  and  in  which  not  only 
the  central  nerve  tissues,  but  also  the  peripheral  nerves, 
were  practically  normal.  I  believe  that,  even  in  cases 
which,  unlike  the  two  just  described,  present  no  muscular 
enlargements,  we  may  easily  go  wrong  in  assuming  an  or- 
ganic basis  for  the  disease ;  and  in  these  two  cases  the 
absence  of  decided  evidence  of  a  nerve  lesion  is  given  much 
positive  value  bv  the  marked  though  not  extensive  hyper- 
troj)liv  of  certain  muscle  groups. 

The  treatment  of  the  latter  case  has  as  yet  been  direct- 
ed to  the  vascular  rather  than  the  trophic  disturbance.  With 
the  lapse  of  time  an  operation  for  the  relief  of  the  deformity 
mav  becomeadvisable,  but  gives,  unfoitunately,  no  more  than 
a  prospect  of  temporary  relief. 


NOTE   ON   TUE   ACTION    OF 

PYOCTANIN    AS    AN    ANTISEPTIC. 

By  W.  AV.   van    ARSDALE.   M.  D., 

ATTENDrNt;  SURGEON,  EAi*TERN   DISPENSARY  ; 
LECTURER  ON  SURGERY  IN   TUE  NEW  YORK  POLYCLINIC. 

Among  the  antiseptic  agents  more  recently  introduced, 
pyoktanin,  one  of  tbe  aniline  dyes  recommended  as  a  dress- 
ing for  wounds  by  Stilling  (1),  of  Strassburg,  has  appeared 
to  me,  during  a  brief  clinical  experience  with  it,  to  offer 
special  advantages  in  the  treatment  of  a  certain  class  of  sur- 
gical affections.  I  therefore  believe  it  deserving  of  nu^re 
general  attention,  and  do  not  hesitate  to  recommend  its  fur- 
ther trial,  notwithstanding  the  adverse  criticisms  which  have 
appeared  regarding  it  in  t!ie  Geruia:i  medical  press  (2,  3,  6). 
I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  F.  A.  Stohlmaun,  of  this  city,  for  first 
calling  my  attention  to  it,  which  he  did  in  May  of  this  year. 
Since  then  I  have  used  it  in  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
cases,  representing  various  surgical  conditions  and  occur- 
ring, for  the  most  part,  in  dispensary  inactice.  The  cases 
in  which  it  proved  nio.st  beneficial  were  superficial  wounds, 
ulcers,  abrasions,  excoriations,  burns,  and  all  kinds  of  granu- 
lating surfaces.  With  its  action  on  mucous  membranes  I 
have  little  experience.  Only  one  preparation  was  used — the 
violet  pyoctanin  of  Merck — and  it  was  always  employed  in 
an  acpicous  solution,  one  part  by  weight  in  a  thousand,  tlie 
solution  generally  being  prejjarcd  fresh.  The  powder  and 
the  yellow  preparation  (auramine)  were  used  in  very  few 
cases  only.  With  this  solution  simjile  absorbent  gauze  was 
saturated,  which  was  generally  applied  still  moist  to  the 
surface  to  be  dressed.  In  si>ine  cases  the  gauze  was  kept  a 
day  or  two  and  applied  dry.  The  dressing  was  next  usually 
covered  with  a  j)rotective,  hospital  oiled  paper  being  gen- 
erally preferred,  this  manner  of  dressing  having  proved 
most  satisfactory  for  use  in  this  climate,  and  especially 
where  there  was  reason  to  fear  any  retention.  In  other 
cases,  however,  as  in  fresh  aseptic  wounds,  the  protective 


*  Uriicr  licit    mil    Ui/jurtrophlf   rrrliiinilrnrn    proijri.isli'rii    J/imW- 
irhii-tinil,  nnil  iilinliclii  Krontlirilx/unnen,  Wiesbaden,  1886, 
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was  left  off  with  more  advantage.  The  dressings  were 
allowed  to  remain  as  applied  for  three  days  on  the  average. 
Large  wounds  were  found  to  require  more  frequent  change. 
The  forbidding  appearance  of  the  sohition  and  the  gauze 
did  not  meet  with  any  protest  or  remonstrance  on  the  part 
of  the  patients,  contrary  to  my  anticipations.  On  the  con- 
trary, after  the  first  application,  the  patients,  of  their  own 
accord,  expressed  themselves  warmly  in  its  favor,  and  in 
every  instance  requested  to  be  dressed  "  with  the  blue  dress- 
ing." It  was  this  indorsement  of  its  properties  which  led 
me  to  continue  its  use.  The  intense  staining  qualities  of 
the  substance,  as  evidenced  on  its  contact  with  the  hands 
and  apparatus,  lose  some  of  their  terrors  when  one  learns  how 
readily  alcohol  or  tinct.  saponis  will  remove  such  stains  (4). 
This  property  appears  to  me  to  be  a  serious  objection  to 
the  use  of  the  powder.  The  gauze,  however,  may  be  im- 
pregnated in  a  glass  dish  and  manipulated  with  forceps  and 
scissors  without  inconvenience.  In  fact,  the  coloring  prop- 
erties appear  to  me  to  have  the  advantage  of  keeping  the 
dressings  unsoiled  by  unnecessary  contact,  as  well  as  of  af- 
fording a  test  as  to  the  thorough  action  of  the  disinfectant. 
Under  the  treatment  above  described,  the  surfaces  of 
granulating  wounds  which  had  been  exposed  for  some  time 
to  the  air  did  remarkably  well.  Secretion  of  pus  was  fre- 
quently cut  short  as  soon  as  the  dressing  was  used.  In 
most  cases,  however,  some  pus  continued  to  appear  in  the 
central  portions  of  the  dressings,  until  they  had  been 
changed  twice  or  three  times.  The  granulations  proper 
always  appeared  in  good  condition  under  the  dressing.  In 
no  case  did  exuberant  granulations  spring  up,  and  where 
such  were  present  at  the  time  of  applying  the  dressing,  they 
soon,  after  two  or  three  changes,  assumed  a  healthy  appear- 
ance. The  pyoctanin  has  a  moderately  astringent  action 
on  the  granulations.  But  where  the  dressing  is  allowed  to 
remain  on  for  one  week  and  the  gauze  becomes  discolored 
by  the  action  of  the  pus,  the  granulations  appear  as  under 
other  dressings. 

The  epithelium  about  the  edges  of  the  wound  showed 
no  undesirable  conditions.  In  no  case  was  any  eczema  ob- 
served about  the  wound,  nor  were  any  other  symptoms  of 
irritation  or  increased  serous  secretion  from  the  wound  ob- 
servable. On  the  contrary,  the  dressings  appeared  to  favor 
the  rapid  and  healthy  growth  of  the  epithelium  over  the 
granulations,  so  that  ulcers  which  had  been  a  long  time 
healing  healed  very  much  more  rapidly  under  the  dressing 
described.  In  this  particular  lies  the  main  advantage  of 
pyoctanin  over  other  antiseptic  dressings  for  this  class  of 
wounds  ;  the  moist  dressings,  with  the  exception,  perhaj)s, 
of  creoline,  are  more  irritant  to  the  wounds,  while  the 
powders  retard  the  growth  of  the  epithelium.  Burns,  too, 
showed  very  satisfactory  results  with  pyoktanin  dressings, 
and  compared  very  favorably  with  those  treated  with  fre- 
quent oily  dressings. 

Necrotic  tissue  remains  uninfluenced  by  pyoktanin  ;  it 
is  not  even  readily  stained.  The  secretions  from  the  sound 
tissue  surrounding  the  necrotic  parts,  however,  being  min- 
imized by  the  pyoctanin,  and  the  formation  of  pus  pre- 
vented, the  eliminating  action  of  suppuration  is  much  in- 
terfered   with    by   this    agent.      (Consequently   the  coming 


away  of  slonghs  and  the  cleansing  of  necrotic  ulcers  is  not 
hastened  by  pyoctanin,  but  is  retarded  in  the  same  manner 
as  by  other  antiseptics.  For  some  cases,  as  after  severe 
burns,  this  action  is  of  course  desirable  ;  for  smaller  sloughs, 
where  rapid  healing  is  desired,  other  dressings  are  more 
advantageous.  It  may  be  stated,  however,  that  since  the 
action  of  the  pyoctanin,  applied  as  above,  does  not  pene- 
trate through  the  slough,  the  elimination  of  the  necrotic 
portion  from  beneath  the  slough  in  infected  wounds  is  not 
essentially  interfered  with,  so  tliat,  while  eliminative  sup- 
puration goes  on  beneath  the  slough,  the  formation  of  epi- 
thelium goes  on  about  the  edges  of  the  necrosed  portion 
where  the  agent  has  access,  so  that  ulcers  so  treated  actu- 
ally begin  to  heal  before  they  are  completely  cleansed. 

The  action  of  pyoctanin  on  fresh  wounds  is  very  much 
the  same  as  that  of  other  antiseptics  ;  they  retain  their  nor- 
mal conditions,  and  heal  by  primary  intention.  If  the  na- 
ture of  the  solution  permitted  of  a  less  apprehensive  use  of 
the  stain  as  an  irrigating  fluid,  I  do  not  doubt  but  that  it 
would  prove  much  more  extensively  useful.  But  as  yet  I 
am  at  a  loss  to  see  how  the  solution  can  become  popular 
for  such  purposes. 

Venereal  ulcers  were  beneficially  influenced  by  applica- 
tion of  the  dry  gauze  ;  secretion  was  diminished  and  for- 
mation of  epithelium  hastened.  Syphilitic  (tertiary)  ulcers 
appear  less  influenced.  The  lengthy  time  of  cleansing,  the 
appearance  of  the  slough,  and  the  pain  accompanying  syphi- 
litic ulcerations,  are  the  same  as  under  other  dressing.  Com- 
pared with  iodoform,  the  latter  appear  to  me  to  do  better 
under  iodoform,  while  the  venereal  ulcers  (chancroids)  do 
much  better  under  pyoctanin. 

In  no  case  coming  under  my  observation  has  there  been 
any  acute  infection  of  a  wound  under  a  pyoctanin  dressing; 
erysipelas,  phlegmons,  lymphangeitis,  lymphadenitis,  septi- 
Ccemia,  and  pyaimia  were  not  once  observed  as  secondary 
affections  after  application  of  the  dressings.  But  I  am  far 
from  attaching  much  importance  to  this  observation  in  con- 
sideration of  the  small  number  of  cases  seen. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  say  that  pyoctanin  appears  to  me 
to  kill  certain  kinds  of  pus  wherever  it  comes  wholly  in  con- 
tact with  it,  but  it  has  not  the  power  to  penetrate  sloughs, 
and,  where  septic  necrotic  processes  are  going  on,  frequent 
change  of  dressings  is  necessary.  It  is  non-irritant  to  wounds, 
and  keeps  granulations  in  good  condition.  It  also  insures 
the  patient's  remaining  remarkably  free  from  pain  and  sub- 
jective inconvenience.  But,  where  the  pain  is  deep-seated, 
or  due  to  other  conditions  than  those  of  the  superficial 
wound,  this  effect  of  pyoctanin  is  not  observed,  as  in  the 
following  case : 

A  robust  man  was  driving  a  cart  in  a  Brooklyn  park,  when 
his  horse  became  unnianufcoalile  and  kicked  liim,  as  ho  sat  on 
the  front  of  the  cart,  three  times  successively  on  the  U-f;.  Seen 
soon  after  by  me,  he  presented  a  longitudinal  wound  of  about 
four  inclies  in  length  immediately  below  the  tuberosity  of  the 
tibia.  The  edges  were  contused  ;  at  the  bottom  the  bone  was 
laid  bare,  denuded  of  its  periosteum.  Dressing  with  pyoctanin, 
the  wound  being  first  cleansed  with  pure  water  (all  other  disin- 
fectants being  avoi<led)  and  swabbed  with  moist  |)yoktanin 
gauze;  coaptation  sutures  wore  applied,  cocaine  being  employ  cd 
hypodermically  (Dr.  Whitaker).     The  wound  consequeully  did 
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well  an<l  presented  an  aseptic  course,  the  contused  edges  of  the 
wound  becoming  necrosed.  Bat  for  the  two  days  following 
the  accident  the  patient  suflFered  severe  pain  at  the  seat  of  the 
injury. 

I  may  add  that  pyoctanin  has  been  made  the  subject  of 
careful  bacteriological  investigation  by  Jaenicke  (6).  Still- 
in"  and  Wortmann,  who  tested  the  action  of  the  dye  on  pu- 
trefactive bacteria,  found  (5)  that  it  killed  theui  in  a  con- 
centration of  1  in  4,000,  which  Jaenicke  confirms.  But  the 
latter  author  tested  its  action  on  pure  cultures  of  several 
kinds  of  pyogenic  micro-organisms.  In  bouillou  Staphylo- 
coccus pyogenes  aureus  was  killed  by  the  addition  of  suffi- 
cient pyoktanin  to  represent  a  solution  of  1  in  2,000,000.  The 
streptococcus  was  killed  by  1  in  250,000,  and  a  diplococcus 
resembling  the  pneumonia  coccus  by  1  in  1,000,000.  lu 
blood  serum  the  action  was  less  pronounced,  the  staphylo- 
coccus being  killed  by  1  in  500,000  only.  A  l-in-1,000 
solution  killed  the  Staphylococcus  aureus  in  one  minute 
and  the  streptococcus  in  five  minutes,  anthrax  bacilli  with- 
out spores  being  killed  in  two  minutes  and  a  half,  while  the 
bacilli  of  typhoid  fever  were  not  killed  in  fifty  hour.s.  In 
a  dried  condition  the  staphylococcus  was  killed  by  a  1-iu- 
1,000  solution  in  five  minutes,  but  when  suspended  in 
blood  serum  the  same  micro-organism  was  only  killed  after 
an  hour's  exposure. 

From  these  data  Jaenicke  argues  that  the  drug  might  be 
good  as  an  inhibitory  agent  (to  sepsis),  but  not  as  a  disin- 
fectant, where  it  would  necessarily  have  to  act  in  albumin- 
ous media. 

Its  toxic  properties  were  also  estimated  by  the  same  au- 
thor. Mice  survived  the  subcutaneous  injection  of  one  fifty- 
thousandth  part  of  their  weight  of  pyoctanin,  while  the  intra- 
abdominal injection  of  a  fourth  of  this  quantity  killed  thera. 

Its  non-ooagulative  effect  on  albumin  has  been  recently 
pointed  out  by  Stilling  (7),  so  that  in  this  particular  it  has 
the  advantage  over  plain  sublimate  solutions. 
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A  New  and  Bapid  Test  for  Sugar. — "  At  a  meeting  of  the  Austrian 
Surgiciil  Society  lii.st  week,  l'rofcs.sor  Notluiagcl  showed  a  liaiuly  test 
for  sugar,  wliitli  had  been  forwarded  to  liini  by  Dr.  Uecker,  of  Cairo. 
It  is  simply  a  vi.siting  card  Baturatcd  with  a  solution  of  pota.Hh,  over 
part  of  which  is  drawn  a  covering  of  the  sulpliate  of  copper,  and  the 
urine  applied.  The  curd  is  tlien  laid  on  the  globe  of  a  lamp,  wlicn  tlie 
saccharine  urine  will  color  the  card  brown,  and  this  color  will  be  the 
deeper  the  greater  the  amount  of  sugar." — Sriiinh  and  Colonial  Drug, 
rfint. 


SOME   POINTS   IN 

THE    EXAMINATION    OF   PERSONS    FOR 

LIFE  INSURANCE. 

By   C.   L.   dodge,   M.  D., 

KINGi*TON,   N.  T. 

Examination-  for  life  insurance  requires  special  aptitude 
for  this  particular  work.  "  To  one  who  is  thrown  much  with 
medical  examiners  it  will  be  seen  at  once  that  they  do  not, 
as  a  rule,  fully  comprehend  the  position  which  they  are 
called  to  fill"  (Keating).  A  patient  calling  upon  his 
physician  is  full  of  complaints,  anxious  to  acknowledge  all 
the  pains  and  symptoms  of  disease  he  may  be  suffering 
from,  and  ready  to  communicate  the  cause  and  history  of 
his  malady  ;  no  information  is  withheld,  and  no  questions 
are  evaded.  Not  so  in  the  examination  of  a  risk  for  life 
insurance. 

By  the  time  a  man  has  made  up  his  mind  to  insure  he 
has  learned  that  a  medical  examination  has  to  be  passed. 
This  the  average  man  dreads,  whether  he  is  willing  to  ad- 
mit the  fact  or  not,  for  different  reasons.  A  considerable  ex- 
perience in  the  examination  of  candidates  for  various  lodges 
where  sick  and  death  benefits  are  paid,  as  well  as  for  life 
insurance  proper,  warrants  the  correctness  of  this  state- 
ment. First,  many  men  fear  that  a  rigid  examination  will 
disclose  some  hidden  disease,  or  tendency  thereto,  which 
they  would  prefer  to  remain  in  ignorance  of  until  they  dis- 
cover it  for  themselves.  Others  realize  that  rejection  by 
one  company  will  operate  against  them  unfavorably  if  ap- 
plication should  be  made  to  another.  Hence  the  dread  of 
rejection. 

For  these  reasons,  we  always  note  the  absence  of  frank- 
ness so  characteristic  of  ordinary  patients. 

No  voluntary  statements  are  made  which  would  give 
color  to  poor  health,  past  or  present.  Symptoms  and  ail- 
ments of  both  the  applicant  himself  and  of  his  family  con- 
nections are  made  light  of  and  undervalued.  In  the  family 
history  it  is  quite  frequently  observed  that  tlie  applicant 
will  intrench  himself  behind  the  negative  information  con- 
veyed by  the  answer,  "  I  don't  know,"  to  questions  of  vital 
importance  to  the  examiner  and  the  company.  Many  times 
these  questions  would  be  answered  quite  explicitly  if  the 
party  was  allowed  or  requested  to  call  again  with  the  de- 
sired information. 

Medical  examiners  are  fre<)uently  appointed  by  some 
of  our  largest  companies  arbitrarily,  and  with  very 
little  regard  to  fitness  or  qualifications.  If  a  man 
stands  well  socially,  or  happens  to  be  a  personal  friend 
of  the  agent,  local  or  general,  he  is  forthwith  appointed 
the  medical  examiner.  It  is  true  that  the  company  re- 
quires him  to  fill  out  a  blank,  furnished  for  this  pur- 
pose, giving  the  college  he  graduated  from,  with  date, 
etc.;  but  what  does  all  this  amount  to  in  the  way  of 
sliowiiii^  a  man's  qualifications  as  a  scientific  physician! 
I  will  venture  the  assertion  that  not  one  physician  in  ten 
has  a  work  devoted  to  the  subject  "examinations  for  life 
insurance  "  other  than  the  little  book  of  liireetions  fur- 
nished by  some  companies.     Ten  years  ago  microscopy  and 
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physical  diagnosis*  were  not  taught  at  any  of  our  medical 
colleges  except  as  special  courses,  which  were  taken  by  less 
than  ten  per  cent,  of  medical  students.  How,  then,  I  ask, 
is  it  expected  on  the  part  of  the  companies,  with  tlieir  hap- 
hazard way  of  appointment,  that  they  will  be  able  to  secure 
first-class  men  to  act  as  their  medical  examiners  in  the  small- 
er cities  and  country  towns  ]  The  medical  officer  at  the  home 
office  is  supposed  to  pass  finally  on  all  applications  received. 
Inability  of  the  applicant  to  reach  a  certain  arbitrary  stand- 
ard is  sufficient  to  bar  him  out ;  but  the  medical  director, 
in  mv  opinion,  is  very  nmch  in  the  same  position  as  the 
alleged  specialist  who  guarantees  to  make  a  positive  diag- 
nosis from  answers  to  a  set  of  printed  questions.  Any  well- 
educated  physician  knows  the  fallacy  of  such  a  procedure. 
If  a  man's  family  history  is  bad,  if  his  own  health  is  below 
par,  or  if  he  has  ever  suffered  from  a  disease  which  experi- 
ence has  shown  to  be  frequently  followed  by  dangerous 
sequeliB,  why,  the  merest  tyro  in  medicine  would  reject  him, 
and  the  home  office  would  simply  have  to  indorse  the  re- 
jection. 

But  all  cases  are  not  so  easily  disposed  of.  Certain  in- 
dividual peculiarities  are  sometimes  met  with,  such  as  an 
abnormally  frequent  or  slow  pulse,  with  regard  to  which 
some  companies  are  exceedingly  strict.  An  unusually  fast 
or  slow  pulse  per  se  should  not  cause  the  rejection  of  an 
otherwise  healthy  man. 

From  time  immemorial  morbid  characters  of  the  arterial 
pulse  have  been  ranked  among  the  mosl  important  of  ob- 
jective symptoms.  The  pulse  is  a  valuable  aid  to  diagno- 
sis, but  it  is  sometimes  misunderstood  and  misinterpreted. 
Many  healthy  persons  are  so  constituted  that  nervousness 
or,  more  correctly,  excitement,  as  the  result  of  an  examina- 
tion, will  cause  an  increase  of  fifteen  or  twenty  beats  a 
minute. 

Tact  on  the  part  of  the  physician,  by  leaving  this  part 
of  the  examination  to  the  last  or  counting  the  pulse  the 
next  day,  will  often  make  a  vast  difference. 

Strange  to  say,  the  thermometer  is  rarely  made  use  of 
by  medical  examiners ;  if  there  is  a  suspicion  of  fever,  as 
in  the  so-called  pretubercular  stage,  the  temperature  is  of 
much  greater  importance  than  the  pulse.  A  slightly  fre- 
quent pulse,  with  no  evidence  of  disea.se  of  the  heart, 
lungs,  or  kidneys,  has  no  pathological  significance.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  functional  slow  pulse,  within  certain 
limits.  A  pulse  below  sixty-five  is  generally  regarded  as 
abnormal. 

It  has  been  said  that  longevity  depends  far  less  on  race, 
climate,  profession,  mode  of  life,  or  food,  than  on  heredi- 
tary transmission.  This  is  a  sweeping  assertion  and  should 
not  be  made  unqualifiedly.  That  tendencies  or  proclivities 
to  certain  diseases  exist  no  one  will  deny.;  but,  with  the 
exception  of  phthisis,  epilepsy,  (;ancer,  rheumatism,  and  gout 
in  its  fullest  sense,  we  do  not  see  the  effects  of  hereditary 
influence  so  markedly  in  this  country  as  they  are  observed 
in  Europe,  where  generation  after  generation  live  under  the 

*  Perhaps  I  should  inoilify  this  statement  slightly  as  to  phy.sicul 
diagnosis.  Didaclic  lectures  were  given  on  this  Huhject  in  my  student 
days,  tint  the  practical  courses  us  now  understood  were  upecial  and  ex- 
tra.    As  to  microscopy,  it  needs  no  qualiKcutlon. 


same  roof,  drink  the  same  water,  eat  the  same  food,  and 
follow  the  same  occupation.  In  this  country  people  are 
continually  changing  their  resider.ce,  their  occupation,  and, 
as  circumstances  will  jiermit,  their  mode  of  life.  If  they 
lived  the  same  life  that  their  parents  and  grandparents  did, 
they  would  be  surrounded  by  the  same  influences,  and 
doubtless  would  be  subject  to  the  same  diseases  to  a  certain 
extent.  Some  diseases  seem  to  be  endemic  in  certain  locali- 
ties. We  all  know  how  rheumatism  prevails  in  one  place, 
malarial  fevers  in  another,  and  lung  diseases  in  a  third. 
These  things  are  all  to  be  taken  into  account  in  estimating 
hereditary  tendencies.* 

Not  one  man  in  a  hundred  will  admit  ever  having  had 
syphilis  or  stricture,  although  many  will  own  up  to  gonor- 
rhoea as  an  indiscretion  of  youth.  Personal  knowledge  is 
sometimes  of  advantage  in  these  cases. 

No  subject  presents  greater  difficulties  to  a  conscientious 
physician,  however,  than  the  use  of  alcoholic  stimulants. 
Where  is  the  line  to  be  drawn  between  moderate  drinking 
and  over  indulgence  i  In  some  cases  there  is  absolute  frank- 
ness; a  man  will  say,  ''  I  take  two  drinks  of  whisky  or  two 
glasses  of  beer  a  day."  More  often,  however,  he  will  place 
the  amount  far  below  what  is  actually  taken.  Obviously,  in 
these  cases  the  home  office  is  compelled  to  rely  upon  the 
honor  and  sagacity  of  their  medical  examiner,  and  he  has 
to  judge  by  the  applicant's  general  appearance  and  previous 
habits  in  this  regard.  It  is  stated  by  Keating  that,  in  spite 
of  prevalent  belief,  consumption,  cancer,  apoplexy,  paraly- 
sis, and  disease  of  the  kidneys  show  increase  of  mortal- 
ity with  advance  of  years,  being  greatest  after  fifty  and 
sixty.  This  unqualified  assertion  is  very  misleading  as  ap- 
plied to  consuinptiou.  All  authorities  agree  that  phthisis 
is  peculiarly  a  disease  of  young  adults  and  early  middle 
life.  One  has  only  to  draw  upon  his  own  experience  to 
corroborate  this.  Of  1,531  deaths  between  sixty  and  seven- 
ty reported  to  the  New  York  State  Board  of  Ilealth  for  the 
vear  IBS'?,  but  123  were  from  consumption. 

If  insurance  companies  generally  would  use  one  half  of 
the  care  in  selecting  their  local  medical  examiners  that  they 
do  in  preparing  their  examination  blanks,  and,  after  ap- 
pointinsi  an  honorable,  conscientious,  scientific  physician  as 
their  local  examiner,  wcjuld  relv  upon  his  judgnftnit — sub- 
ject, of  course,  to  the  rules  and  regulations  of  each  particu- 
lar company — in  all  doubtful  cases,  there  would  be  fewer 
death  losses  to  pay.  Some  examiners  like  to  put  the  re- 
sponsibility on  the  home  office  in  these  cases,  but  this  is 
unfair  to  both  the  applicant  and  the  cotnpany. 

That  accomplished  author  and  physician,  Oliver  Wen- 
dell Holmes,  says  that  "a  diagnosis  which  maps  out  the 
physical  condition  ever  so  accurately  is,  in  a  large  propor- 
tion of  cases,  of  less  consequence  than  the  opinion  of  a 
sensible  man  of  experience,  founded  on  the  history  of  the 
disease."  We  should  be  careful  neither  to  overestimate 
nor  to  undervalne  the  information  obtained  by  physical  ex- 
I)loration,  and  in  giving  our  final  opinion  wo  should  strive 
to  be  just  to  the  applicant  and  honorable  to  the  company. 

*  Statistics  collected  in  Europe  witli  reference  to  the  hereditary 
trunsniission  of  disease  shoulrl  never  lie  considered  as  equal  in  value  to 
I  those  of  this  country,  for  the  reasons  set  forth  above. 
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ON  STOMATITIS  GAXGK^NOSA, 

WITH   SPECIAL   REFEREXCE   TO 
ITS  TREATMENT   WITH   LIQUOR   FERRI   SUBSULPHATIS* 

By  J.  D.  SULLIVAN,  M.  D., 

BBOOKLTN. 

The  majority  of  diseases  of  tlio  mouth  in  children  are 
attended  by  little  danger  and  respond  very  readily  to  treat- 
ment, but  the  disease  to  which  I  desire  to  direct  your  atten- 
tion in  this  paper  is  one  of  the  most  fatal  affections  of  early 
life  if  allowed  to  take  its  usual  course,  unchecked  by  treat- 
ment ;  and  yet  it  is  quite  easily  curable  if  recognized  early 
and  the  proper  treatment  is  promptly  applied. 

Fortunately,  the  disease  is  exceedingly  rare  in  private 
practice,  but  is  quite  frequently  met  with  in  public  institu- 
tions where  large  numbers  of  children  are  housed  together. 
It  is  described  by  different  writers  under  various  names,  as 
cancrum  oris,  noma,  necrosis  infantilis,  gangrene  of  the 
mouth,  buccal  anthrax,  aqueous  cancer  of  infants,  scorbutic 
cancer,  and  sloughing  phagedena  of  the  mouth.  The  dis- 
ease appears  to  be  more  frequent  in  Europe  than  in  the 
United  States. 

Many  elaborate  essays  have  been  written  on  the  subject 
by  English,  French,  and  German  physicians,  but  outside 
the  medical  text-books  there  has  been  comparatively  little 
written  in  this  country.  The  only  article  which  has  come 
to  my  notice  through  our  medical  journals  is  a  paper  by 
Dr.  Constantine  J.  Macguire,  of  New  York,  read  before  the 
Yorkville  Medical  Association  and  published  in  the  Medi- 
cal Record  of  February  3,  1883.  The  disease  is  limited  al- 
most exclusively  to  childhood,  occurring  most  frequently  in 
children  of  from  two  to  six  years  of  age,  and  with  dimin- 
ishing frequency  to  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  years.  It 
generally  attacks  children  who  are  in  delicate  health  or 
those  who  are  debilitated  by  other  diseases,  especially 
measles,  whooping-cough,  and  pneumonia. 

The  majority  of  authors  maintain  that  the  disease  is  not 
contagious,  but  my  experience  leads  me  to  believe  that  it  is 
certainly  infectious  if  not  contagious.  The  beginning  of 
the  disease  is  usually  manifested  by  an  extremely  offensive 
odor  to  the  breath,  with  a  tense  tumefaction  of  one  cheek 
or  lip,  and  a  pale  and  glistening  appearance  of  the  skin. 
There  is  but  slight  elevation  of  temperature — about  101°  F. 
The  pulse  is  soft  and  feeble.  The  expression  is  melancholy 
and  the  patient  is  indifferent  to  surrounding  circumstances. 
On  examining  the  inuutli,  a  small,  black,  dry  eschar,  circular 
or  oval  in  shape,  will  be  found  on  the  buccal  surface  oppo- 
site the  most  prominent  portion  of  the  swelling,  whether  it 
be  on  the  cheek  or  lip.  If  not  checked  by  treatment,  this 
swelling  gradually  increases  in  circumference,  sometimes  in 
a  few  days;  at  other  times  more  slowly,  taking  in  the  entire 
side  of  the  face  or  even  extending  down  into  the  neck.  The 
internal  eschar  extends  equally  with  the  external  swelling, 
and  eventually  it  becomes  more  or  less  detached,  leaving  a 
hole  in  the  cheek,  and  the  adjacent  tissues  change  as  the 
gangrenous  process  advances. 

In  other  cases  the  disease  begins  on  the  alveolar  border 
of  the  gums,  freiiuently  at  the  scat  of  a  decayed  tooth,  and 

*  Read  before  the  Kings  Countv  Mrdical  Association,  May  9,  1890. 


as  it  advances  the  gums  become  swollen,  soft,  and  livid; 
the  teeth  loosen  and  fall  out;  and  as  the  gangrene  pro- 
gresses, the  maxillary  bones  become  involved  in  the  necrotic 
process.  Although  the  suffering  is  not  proportionate  to  the 
gravity  of  the  disease,  and  liquid  nourishment  can  be  taken 
very  well,  prostration  becomes  more  and  more  profound 
and  the  appearance  of  the  child  is  melancholy  in  the  ex- 
treme. 

The  peculiar  gangrenous  odor  from  the  mouth  is  pres- 
ent in  every  case,  and  as  the  disease  advances  the  foetor  be- 
comes extremely  offensive.  A  microscopical  examination 
of  the  gangrenous  tissue  shows  that  it  contains  large  colo- 
nies of  bacteria  which  appear  to  be  infiltrated  all  through 
the  diseased  portions. 

In  the  cases  which  came  under  my  observation  over- 
crowding or  insufficient  ventilation  appeared  to  be  the  chief 
factor  in  the  causation  of  the  disease. 

With  this  brief  sketch  relating  to  the  character  of  this 
distressing  affection,  we  will  now  consider  its  treatment, 
which  is  my  principal  motive  in  calling  your  attention  to 
this  subject. 

Both  local  and  constitutional  treatment  are  urgently  de- 
manded. Stimulants,  tonics,  and  the  most  easily  digested 
food  should  be  given  as  liberally  as  the  patient  will  bear. 
An  abundant  supply  of  fresh  air  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
the  proper  management  of  these  cases.  Although  this  point 
is  not  even  mentioned  in  many  of  the  text-books,  it  is  very 
essential  that  the  entire  premises  should  be  thoroughly  ven- 
tilated. Local  treatment  is  of  paramount  importance,  and 
alone  is  capable  of  arresting  the  progress  of  the  disease. 
Many  authors  recommend  energetic  cauterization  with  the 
most  powerful  agents — nitric  acid,  hydrochloric  acid,  car- 
bolic acid,  nitrate  of  mercury,  and  even  the  actual  cautery. 
From  my  experience,  I  can  not  approve  of  the  topical  appli- 
cation of  such  strong  caustics. 

In  the  paper  heretofore  referred  to.  Dr.  C.  J.  Macguire 
reported  twenty-four  cases  of  cancrum  oris,  the  first  four  of 
which  were  treated  in  accordance  with  the  orthodox  meth- 
ods laid  down  in  the  text-books,  and  still  the  gangrene  con- 
tinued to  extend  until  finally  the  patients  died.  AVlien  his 
fifth  case  appeared  he  was  in  despair,  and  concluded  "that 
following  in  the  old  rut  of  treatment  was  almost  useless,  if 
not  quite  so."  lie  then  conceived  the  idea  of  applying  lo- 
cally the  subnitrate  of  bismuth.  After  thoroughly  cleans- 
ing the  mouth  with  a  disinfectant  solution,  he  covered  the 
ulcerated  surface  with  the  bismuth,  and  the  next  day  the 
progress  of  the  disease  appeared  to  be  arrested  and  the 
symptoms  were^much  improved.  He  then  bad  the  mouth 
washed  with  a  solution  of  carbolic  acid  and  the  bismuth  ap- 
plied every  three  hours.  With  this  treatment  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  syrup  of  the  iodide  of  iron,  cod-liver  oil, 
and  a  generous  diet,  his  little  patient  was  cured  in  less  than 
two  weeks.  After  witnessing  the  happy  change  effected  by 
the  bismuth  he  pursued  a  similar  course  of  treatment  in  his 
following  nineteen  cases,  and,  although  some  of  these  seemed 
to  be  almost  hopeless  in  the  beginning,  they  all  recovered. 
It  is  evident,  from  the  accurate  description  given  by  Dr. 
Macguire  of  his  cases,  that  he  was  dealing  with  genuine 
cases  of  stomatitis  gangrienosa,  and  that  he  instituted  a 
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course  of  treatment  that  proved  remarkably  efficacious  un- 
der his  direction. 

In  one  of  the  largest  orphan  asylums  in  this  city,  to 
which  I  have  been  the  medical  attendant  daring  the  last 
twentv  years,  we  have  had  about  thirty-five  cases  of  stoma- 
titis gangra^nosa.  Of  these  patients,  two  died  from  the 
effects  of  the  disease;  the  remainder  recovered.  Of  the 
latter,  two  lost  a  portion  of  the  lower  jaw  bone  from  ne- 
crosis caused  by  the  gangrene,  but  there  is  no  apparent 
deformity  as  the  result. 

My  experience  with  the  disease  began  in  1878,  when  a 
boy  who  had  just  recovered  from  measles  contracted  scar- 
let fever,  and  during  convalescence  from  the  latter  disease 
was  attacked  by  gangrene  of  the  mouth.  He  was  treated 
according  to  the  usual  method,  but  a  portion  of  one  cheek 
was  destroyed  before  the  disease  was  arrested.  After  a 
great  deal  of  care  and  constant  attention,  during  a  period 
of  about  three  months,  he  was  restored  to  health,  with  but 
little  deformity. 

Id  September,  188-1,  Eddie  S.  was  admitted.  He  was  about 
three  years  of  age  and  in  very  poor  physical  condition,  and 
shortly  after  he  developed  gangrenous  stomatitis.  Notwith- 
standing the  most  vigorous  and  diligent  treatment  the  gan- 
grene continued  to  extend  until  one  entire  side  of  his  face  and 
a  portion  of  hia  tongue  sloughed  away.  In  this  most  deplor- 
able condition  lie  lived  for  about  two  weeks,  daring  a  portion 
of  which  time  it  was  necessary  to  carry  his  food  into  the 
pharynx  with  a  tube  or  spoon  to  enable  him  to  swallow  it. 

During  the  year  1888  we  had  seventeen  cases  of  can- 
crum  oris.  Many  of  these  followed  an  epidemic  of  whoop- 
ing-cough. Of  these,  sixteen  patients  recovered  and  one 
died.  Many  remedies  were  tried  during  the  progress  of  these 
cases — subnitrate  of  bismuth,  naphthalin,  hydronaplitlidl, 
salol,  listerine,  permanganate  of  potassium,  tincture  of  iodine, 
and  various  disinfectant  solutions  at  different  times,  and 
still  recovery  was  very  slow,  extending  over  periods  of 
from  one  to  three  months. 

The  application  of  naphthalin  gave  as  good  satisfaction 
as  any  other  agent  used,  if  not  better. 

During  the  year  1889  six  cases  came  under  my  obser- 
vation. All  the  patients  recovered  more  rapidly.  It  was 
during  the  progress  of  these  cases  that  I  conceived  the  idea 
of  applying  liq.  ferri  subsulpliatis,  diluted  with  an  equal 
part  of  glycerin,  and  the  result  was  much  more  satisfactory 
than  with  any  remedy  heretofore  used. 

On  the  evening  of  April  1st  of  this  year,  while  hastily  mak- 
ing my  usual  visit  through  the  infirmary,  my  attention  was 
called  to  a  boy  about  six  years  of  age  with  a  swollen  face  and 
a  most  horribly  fcetid  odor  to  his  breath.  On  examining  his 
mouth,  I  found  the  gums  of  a  dark-purjile  color,  soft,  pulpy, 
and  very  much  swollen,  and  the  teeth  loosened.  I  instantly 
recognized  the  same  old  enemy  which  had  given  lis  so  much 
trouble  in  former  years.  A  moment's  reflection  satisfied  me 
that  the  proper  thing  to  do  was  to  remove  the  dead  tissue  and 
endeavor  to  arrest  the  gangrene.  Grasping  the  gums  between 
my  forefinger  and  thumb,  and  pressing  upon  them,  I  found  that 
the  dead  parts  easily  separated  from  the  living  tissue.  In  this 
way  I  removed  the  greater  portion  of  the  gums  on  both  sides, 
with  several  of  the  teeth.  Then,  with  a  largo  camel's  hair 
brush,  I  copiously  applied  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  li(|.  ferri 


subsnlphatis  and  glycerin.  This  arrested  the  slight  hfemor- 
rhage  and  contracted  the  remaining  diseased  portions  into 
firm  shreds.  Now,  with  pledgets  of  absorbent  cotton  held  in 
the  grasp  of  a  forceps,  I  cleaned  out  the  mouth  and  made 
another  application  of  the  iron  solution.  This  was  all  done 
in  a  few  moments,  with  very  little  pain  to  the  patient  and 
with  but  slight  resistance  on  his  part.  The  next  day  the  boy 
presented  a  miTch  brighter  appearance,  and  the  disease  had 
evidently  made  no  further  progress.  Apprehending  that  the 
gangrene  might  still  be  larking  where  it  was  so  active  on  the 
previous  day,  I  gently  curetted  the  alveolar  processes  and  tooth 
sockets,  removing  all  the  diseased  tissue,  and  washed  out  the 
mouth  with  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  half  a  drachm  to 
the  ounce  of  water,  and  then  thoroughly  applied  the  solution 
of  iron  and  glycerin.  I  then  gave  instructions  to  have  this  re- 
peated four  times  daily.  On  the  following  day  the  parts  pre- 
sented a  healthy,  granulating  appearance,  and  there  was  but 
very  little  of  the  offensive  odor  remaining.  The  applic.itions 
were  continued  for  eight  or  ten  days,  and  at  the  end  of  two 
weeks  the  parts  were  healed  over  and  the  boy  was  in  good 
health  minus  his  molar  teeth. 

Within  the  next  nine  days  five  more  cases  of  cancrum 
oris  were  developed  in  boys  whose  ages  ranged  from  three 
to  six  years.  These  were  all  treated  in  the  same  way  as 
the  last  case,  excepting  that  two,  which  were  seen  ii\  the 
incipient  stage,  were  not  curetted.  In  these  two  cases  the 
mouths  were  simply  washed  with  the  solution  of  sulphate 
of  copper,  and  the  iron  mixture  applied  as  in  the  other 
cases.  In  each  case  the  gangrene  was  arrested  within 
three  days  after  the  first  application,  and  their  recovery 
was  complete  within  two  weeks.  Whisky  and  good  nour- 
ishment were  diligently  administered  to  every  case,  and 
ample  ventilation  was  provided  for  them. 

In  carefully  considering  the  action  of  the  many  reme- 
dies which  I  have  used  in  the  treatment  of  this  destructive 
disease,  I  am  satisfied  that,  so  far  as  my  observation  ex- 
tends, the  solution  of  the  subsulphate  of  iron  is  the  most 
efficacious.  Diluted  with  an  equal  part  of  glycerin,  it 
appears  to  combine  with  the  diseased  tissue,  and  either 
dissolves  it  or  converts  it  into  an  inert,  odorless  substance, 
without  irritating  the  healthy  parts.  It  is  powerfully  de- 
structive to  organisms  of  a  low  vitality,  therefore  serving 
as  a  good  germicide  and  antiseptic,  and  consequently  we 
might  infer  that  it  would  be  a  valuable  agent- in  arresting 
a  septic  disease  like  gangrene.  Even  after  the  eschar  has 
been  dissolved  or  removed  by  the  application  of  this  solu- 
tion, it  appears  to  promote  a  healthy  granulation  of  the 
parts,  and  hastens  their  restoration  to  a  sound  condition. 

If  time  would  permit,  I  might  extend  these  remarks 
by  reciting  the  details  of  each  case  more  minutely,  but  it 
would  simply  be  a  repetition  of  what  I  have  endeavored  to 
picture  to  your  minds,  and  would  be  unnecessary,  as  this 
paper  has  been  hastily  prepared  with  the  special  purpose 
of  bringing  before  the  profession  the  treatment  of  this 
affection  by  the  removal  of  the  diseased  portions,  and  the 
topical  application  of  the  solution  of  the  subsulphate  of 
iron  diluted  with  an  equal  part  of  glycerin. 

If  others  try  it  and  obtain  the  same  results  that  have 
attended  my  experience,  many  innocent  children  will  be 
saved  from  a  revolting  deformity  or  death,  and  my  efforts 
will  be  richly  rewarded. 
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A  VAPORIZER,  SUBLIMER.  AND  AIR-STERILIZER. 
By   HERBERT  F.  WILLIAMS,   M.  D., 

BBOOKLYN. 

I  DEEM  the  following  propositions  to  be  common  ground 
of  belief: 

1.  The  respiratory  avenues  are  influenced  by  various 
atmospheric  conditions. 

2.  Systemic  infection  can  be  produced  by  the  inhalation 
of  germs  or  their  spores. 

3.  Various  gases  and  vapors  are  readily  absorbed  by 
pulmonary  tissue. 

4.  The  pulmonary  tissue  is  capable  of  response  to  natu- 
ral methods  of  antagonism  to  agencies  which  seek  its  dis- 
integration. 

5.  Artificial  means  to  produce  Nature's  methods  must 
imitate  her.  In  these  propositions  are  the  conception,  birth, 
and  elaboration  of  the  instrument  I  now  describe. 

The  cut  shows  the  vaporizer 
on  its  permanent  shelf,  which  is 
sixteen  inches  long  and  ten  inches 
high.  It  shows  the  vaporizer  adapt- 
ed to  the  left  window  casing,  where  it  may  be  connected 
with  the  outside  air  by  extending  tube  1  through  the  win- 
dow sash.  With  it  thus  arranged,  or  having  been  placed 
upon  a  suitable  stand  or  table,  a  patient  in  breathing  impels 
the  air  in  the  direction  shown  by  the  arrows.  First  the 
air  enters  the  drying  tube  2,  2,  in  which  are  placed  such 
agents  as  have  great  affinity  for  atmospheric  moisture,  such 
as  pentoxide  of  phosphorus  or  anhydrous  chloride  of  cal- 
cium (absorbent  cotton  in  either  arm  of  the  U-tube  will 
arrest  all  optical  impurities)  ;  passing  into  the  drying  tube 
3,  3,  the  air  may  be  made  more  dry,  and  any  chemical  im- 
purity of  the  lime  or  the  acid  can  be  neutralized  by  making 
it  pass  through  broken  sticks  of  caustic  soda.  It  now  passes 
into  the  hot-air  drum,  in  which  it  receives  a  sterilizing  tem- 
perature, which,  of  course,  expands  it ;  from  the  hot-air 
drum  it  passes  in  divided  currents  into  the  vaporizing  glass, 
in  which  may  be  placed  the  agent  that  may  be  deemed  of 
service  in  any  special  case ;  passing  over  this,  the  air  enters 
directly  into  the  respiratory  current  through  the  breathing 
tube. 

The  mechanism,  then,  is  briefly  this :  Air  strained  and 
dried,  sterilized  and  expanded,  is  submitted  to  agents  from 
which  it  will  resaturate  itself  according  to  natural  law.  Air 
thus  holding  its  full  complement  of  moisture  for  these  con- 
ditions in  the  form  of  gas  becomes  the  respiratory  medium. 

The  changes  in  density  of  intrapuimonary  air,  made  by 
forcible  expiratory  effort,  can  be  theoretically  shown  to  be 
sufficiently  great  to  recondense  saturated  intrapuimonary 
air.  This  can  not  be  shown  practically,  but  the  inevitable  me- 
chanical effect  is  to  make  the  saturated  air  impinge  against 
its  surroundings,  causing  it  to  permeate  unused  areas,  and 
thereby  utilizing  well-recognized  forms  of  pulmonary  gym- 
nastics. Such  a  device  seems  to  me  to  be  an  imitation  of 
Nature's  way  in  preparing  volatile  products  (for  she  uses  no 
other)  for  rendering  air  serviceable  for  diseased  conditions; 
and,  after  over  two  years  of  experience  with  its  ])rinoiples, 
1  am  convinced   that  whatever  of  good  can   be  gained   by 


voluntary  inhalation  can  be  afforded  by  its  use,  and  mv  con- 
stant and  increasing  experience  teaches  me  that  this  good 
may  be  not  a  little.  The  fault  with  our  management  of 
phthisis,  other  than  climatic  (which  to  the  masses  is  de- 
nied), is  that  radical  treatment  is  not  instituted  at  once. 

It  will  not  do  for  one  to  admit  that  a  catarrhal  bronchi- 
tis can  be  inoculated  into  a  tubercular  process,  and  deny  the 
value  of  antiseptic  air  to  prevent  such  inoculation,  if  coin- 
stantaneously  employed,  and  if  the  focus  of  absorption  is 
in  a  remote  portion  of  the  body.  What  more  conservatite 
and  honest  effort  can  be  made  than  to  secure,  by  the  best 
means,  a  continuous  asepticism  of  the  lungs?  There  is  a 
theoretical  instant  of  septic  absorption.  To  discover  it  may 
be  impossible;  to  expect  and  guard  against  it  is  our  bound- 
en  duty. 

Nutrition,  begotten  of  healthy  appetite  and  digestion, 
furnishes  a  barrier  of  germicidal  blood  serum.  Should  this 
be  regarded  as  of  more  importance  than  anything  else,  let 


1,  tube  to  connt'ct  with  outeide  air ;  2,  2  and  3,  3,  U-tubcs  for  holding  drying 
agents  ;  4,  diaphragm  in  hot-air  dnim  to  compel  a  free  circulation  of  the  air  ; 
5,  drum  to  hold  vaporizing  glass  ;  6.  vaporizing  glass  ;  7,  gravity  valve,  un- 
screwing at  center,  with  valve  inside  ;  8,  mouth-piece  ;  9,  opening  in  mouth- 
piece with  adjustable  cover  to  regulate  expiratory  force  ;  10.  lamp  for  ster- 
ilizing drum  ;  11.  lamp  for  vaporizing  drum  ;  V2  and  13,  connections. 

it  be  remembered  that  it  is  only  one  of  Nature's  ways  of 
protection,  and  that  it  certainly  does  not  interfere  with  other 
necessary  precautions. 

There  are  fourteen  hundred  and  forty  minutes  in  each 
day,  and  any  means,  however  potent  for  good,  which  can  be 
brought  to  bear  but  a  small  fraction  of  this  time  is  applied 
at  a  great  disadvantage.  Such  is  a  practical  difficulty  with 
the  pneumatic  cabinet,  with  which  initial  energy  can  be  de- 
veloped in  the  air  cell,  and  a  thoroughness  of  intrapuimo- 
nary medication  absolutely  impossible  by  any  other  known 
means.  Vicissitudes  in  the  weather,  even  in  a  climate  for- 
tunately adapted  to  a  given  case,  are  such  that  a  serious  in- 
terruption in  a  progress  toward  health  can  be  made.  I  have 
endeavored  to  make  this  instrument  a  practical  and  compre- 
hensive means  for  home  use,  where  nothing  but  the  judg- 
ment of  the  physician  or  the  inditference  of  the  patient  can 
prevent  its  frequent,  and,  if  necessary,  prolonged  applica- 
tion. 

My  patients  easily  understand  its  principles  and  experi- 
ence no  difficulty  in  its  operation,  and  this  has  been  the  ex- 
perience of  a  number  of  personal  professional  friends  who 
have  used  it  in  their  practice. 
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Indications  for  its  application  can  be  inferred  from  what 
has  been  said;  and  I  bespeak  for  its  clinical  work  only  such 
accomplishment  as  is  made  possible  by  therapeutic  acumen 
and  the  judgment  which  shall  direct  its  use  in  acute  and 
chronic  conditions. 

As  represented  in  the  cut,  it  may  be  used  simply  as  an 
air  drier  and  sterilizer,  for  the  delivery  of  warm  or  cold  air, 
or  with  such  agents  as  benzoic  acid,  camphor,  calomel,  etc., 
it  may  be  used  as  a  sublimer.  Experiments  with  hot  air 
per  se  began  over  three  years  ago  ;  first,  by  slaking  lime  in 
a  convenient  apparatus  for  delivery  to  the  patient's  mouth. 
Then  a  central  attachment  was  made  to  the  present  instru- 
ment, which  would  deliver  air  at  nearly  400°  F.  ;  but  the 
relative  proportions  of  the  instrument  now  shown  are  such 
that  the  maximum  temperature  of  the  air  for  the  vaporizing 
glass  is  about  212°  F.,  and  iu  its  transit  through  the  breath- 
ing tube  it  becomes  lowered  to  within  a  few  degrees  above 
the  temperature  of  the  mouth.  A  higher  temperature  can 
be  gained  by  using  lamp  11  in  connection  with  lamp  10, 
and  for  aqueous  solutions  or  for  sublimation  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  use  it. 

The  degree  of  air  saturation  with  more  pungent  agents 
can  at  all  times  be  regulated  to  the  point  of  toleration  by 
adjusting  the  flames  of  one  or  both  lamps. 

An  increased  scope  for  the  principles  here  shown  can  be 
gained  by  multiplying  the  drying  tubes  and  allowing  com- 
pressed air  from  a  condenser  to  flow  through  an  intermedi- 
ate elastic  air  chamber,  so  as  to  avoid  interference  with  the 
gravity-valve,  7  ;  moreover,  such  a  device  is  necessary  to  as- 
sist in  the  increased  inspiratory  effort  thereby  produced. 
Air  under  such  conditions  will  resaturate  itself  to  the  degree 
of  toleration  with  little  or  no  heat.  Such  a  device  I  use  in 
ray  office  in  connection  with  the  pneumatic  cabinet,  and 
nothing,  excepting  the  increased  expense,  need  prevent  its 
general  domestic  use  ;  but  the  instrument  here  shown  has 
proved  itself  of  great  clinical  value,  and,  I  think,  must  bo 
regarded  asan  advance  in  the  field  already  occupied  bv  kin- 
dred devices. 

From  the  encouragement  I  have  thus  far  received  from 
professional  friends,  I  judge  it  may  possibly  find  a  more 
general  use.  In  anticipation  of  this  rather  presumptuous 
forecast,  I  wish  to  forestall  any  accusation  of  egotism,  and 
at  the  same  time  satisfy  truth  and  parentage  and  certainly 
euphony,  by  giviug  it  that  portion  of  my  name  at  once 
historical — viz.,  Franklin.  Such  manipulation  of  the  air 
as  I  have  here  described  can  not  require  any  further  ex- 
planation, and  any  suggestion  with  reference  to  the  use 
of  agents  seems  superfluous  ;  still  it  may  save  some  little 
trouble  if  I  mention  the  agents  I  have  thus  far  used,  and 
this  I  will  do.  I  am  quite  sure  tiiat  some  new  questions 
will  arise  if  inquiry  is  puslied  in  the  direction  of  the 
hydrocarbon  series,  especially  the  aldehydes,  ethyls,  and 
methyls. 

Ten  drops  of  the  following  agents  or  combination  of  any 
of  them  is  the  ordinary  dose  employed  :  Tincture  of  cam- 
phor, tincture  of  iodine,  creasote,  carbolic  acid,  eucalyptus 
oil,  Sylvester  oil,  terebene,  benzoic  ether,  salicylic  ether, 
paraldehyde,  balsams,  guaiacol,  volatile  oils,  alcohol,  chloro- 
form, etc. 


I  beg  herewith  to  acknowledge  valued  assistance  in  the 
mechanical  construction  from  my  friend  and  patient  Mr. 
Walter  C.  Harlow. 


THE  LOCAL  TREATMENT  OF 

DIPHTHERIA  AND  SCARLET-FEVER  THROAT. 

By   W.    CHEATHAM,    M.  D., 


LOUISVILLE,   KT. 


I  HAVE  lately  had  much  experience  with  the  treatment 
of  these  atiections,  and  have  found  that  hydrogen  peroxide, 
fifteen  volumes  strength,  alone  or  combined  with  bichloride 
of  mercury,  gr.  j  to  3  j,  gives  me  better  satisfaction  than  any 
other  remedy.  Hydrogen  peroxide  is  a  thorough  antiseptic, 
besides  acting  mechanically  in  getting  rid  of  the  membrane  ; 
it  does  the  latter  in  the  later  or  most  dangerous  stage,  for  it 
is  at  this  time  that  septic  infection  is  more  liable  to  occur. 
When  the  membrane  begins  to  slough,  the  peroxide  will, 
when  applied  with  a  mop  or  in  spray  or  as  a  gargle,  get  behind 
it,  and,  by  its  action  on  the  pus,  free  oxygen  and  carbonic- 
acid  gas,  thus  displacing  it ;  the  membrane  appears  under  its 
action  to  lose  all  its  toughness  and  crumble.  If  used  in  the 
nose — and  it  is  here  where  we  get  wonderful  eiJect — the 
peroxide  had  better  be  made  of  about  ten  volumes  strength, 
and  if  the  bichloride  is  combined  with  it,  make  it  only  gr.  ^ 
to  3  j,  or  in  very  young  children  still  weaker.  Before  clos- 
ing, I  must  add  that  but  a  small  quantity  of  the  medicine 
should  be  bought  at  a  time,  as  it  degenerates  rapidly  unless 
kept  on  ice  in  a  dark  place,  and  not  agitated.  The  hydro- 
gen peroxide  losing  strength  so  rapidly  makes  it  very  dif- 
ficult to  get  pure,  so  any  one  who  should  be  disappointed 
in  its  action  should  not  give  up  the  use  of  it  until  he  has 
surely  tried  the  pure  article.  It  will  not,  of  course,  cure  all 
cases.  Another  point  in  its  favor  is,  that  when  used  in  the 
throat  it  causes  no  pain.  The  action  of  the  hydrogen  per- 
oxide, its  thorough  antisepsis,  and  the  beautiful  mechanical 
action  in  forcing  pus  from  cavities,  is  well  known.  It  should 
never  be  used  in  a  cavity  unless  there  is  free  vent,  and  es- 
pecially when  this  cavity  is  about  the  neck  ;  as  such  a  vol- 
ume of  gas  is  liberated,  such  an  accident  as  I  came  very  near 
having  is  quite  possible.  An  abscess  of  the  parotid  gland 
following  scarlet  fever  had  been  opened  by  a  small  incis- 
ion. I  thought  I  would  wash  it  out  with  a  little  hydrogen 
peroxide,  which  I  proceeded  to  do.  As  a  result,  I  had  a 
tremendously  distended  sac,  the  child  blue  in  the  face,  and 
nearly  suffocated.  A  large,  free  incision  set  matters  right 
in  a  moment.  As  an  application,  and,  when  the  patient  is 
old  enough,  as  a  gargle,  pure  or  half  and  half  with  lister- 
ine,  it  is  the  best  application  in  scarlet  fever  and  follicular 
amygdalitis  I  know  of. 


Thiol  in  Skin  Diseases. — "TliiMl  hi-  been  used  by  Professor 
Sclnviiiimer,  of  Buda  Pestli,  in  u  large  number  of  skin  diseiises  with 
remarkable  success.  In  berpes  zoster,  acne  simplex,  and  rosacea,  in 
moii't  eczema  and  in  burns,  he  paints  the  affected  part  with  a  solution 
in  distilled  water,  of  the  strennth  of  1  in  4,  twice  a  day,  not  wa.shing 
off  the  application  for  two  or  three  days.  In  aonie  long-standing  eases 
the  washing  is  still  longer  delayed.  In  some  instances  an  ointment  (1 
in  3)  was  employed,  and  in  other  cases  the  dry  powder  itself." — Jirilink 
and  Colonial  Drwjgut. 
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THE   ETIOLOGY   OF   PERITONITIS. 

This  subject  lias  recently  been  studied  by  Frankel,  and  a 
snmmary  of  bis  investigation  has  been  published  in  the  Cen- 
tralblattfur  Gynakohgie.   The  following  results  were  obtained 
from  tbe  investieation   of  fifteen  cases  of  exudative  purulent 
peritonitis.     Spaltpihe  were  demonstrable  in  all  cases  of  puru- 
lent peritonitis.    In  ten  cases  chain  cocci  were  found,  the  same 
variety  of  streptococcus  being  found  in  nine  of  them,  and  more 
than  one  variety  in  two  of  them.     Tlie  summary  of  tbe  investi- 
gations contains  the  list  of   the  different  varieties  of  micro- 
organisms found,  from  which  it  appears  that  a  streptococcus 
which  is  well  known  as  an  exciter  of  inflammation  was  found 
in  all  the  cases  but  one,  and  was  probably  an   important  ele- 
ment in  producing  the  disease.   After  the  peritonaeum  has  been 
infected  hs  the  niicro-organism  which  excites  inflammation,  the 
morbid  process  proceeds  rapidly  and  reaches  its  end  c|nickly,  in 
which  case  pure  cultures  of  streptococci  are  found.     If  the  case 
should  not  terminate  quickly  and  fatally,  other  bacteria  will 
wander  from  the  intestine  to  the  peritoneum,  and,  by  means 
of  the  products  of  tissue  change  which  are  developed  through 
their  influence,  will  either  cause  destruction  of  the  streptococci 
or  else  so  influence  their  further  development  that  there  will 
be  need  of  the  most  favorable  conditions  of  nutrition  in  the 
bacteriological  investigation  of  the  streptococci  contained  in  the 
exudate  in  order  to  produce  any  results  by  artificial  nourish- 
ment outside  tbe  body.     The  author  has  always  succeeded  in 
cultivating  tbe  streptococci  in  a  medium  of  glycerin-agar  at  an 
incubation  temperature,  and   thinks  that  the  failures  of  other 
investigators  may  have  been  due  to  insufficient  precautions.     It 
therefore  follows  that  they  were  not  in  all  cases  justified  in  say- 
ing that  the  streptococci  were  absent  because  they  failed  to 
find  them. 

The  streptococcus  which  has  been  referred  to  is  considered 
identical  with  the  streptococcus  of  erysipelas,  and  the  author 
succeeded  in  producing  erysipelas  upon  a  dog's  ear  with  it. 
The  other  varieties  of  bacilli  which  were  found  had  the  prop- 
erty of  destroying  albuminoid  bodies,  many  of  them  also  pro- 
ducing toxic  substances  which,  even  after  the  death  of  the  bac- 
teria, were  very  virulent  to  the  organisms  of  animals,  while 
cultures  of  streptococci  which  had  been  subjected  to  high  tem- 
perature were  harmless.  Experiments  were  also  made  with 
chemical  agents  which  produce  peritonitis,  including  solution 
of  iron  and  tincture  of  iodine.  Tbe  resulting  peritonitis  was 
sero-tibrinous  in  character  and  free  from  bacteria.  If  the  ani- 
mals survived  some  time,  gangrene  of  the  intestines  resulted 
with  an  invasion  of   bacteria.     Prophylactic  precautions  are 


mentioned  for  anticipating  peritonitis  after  abdominal  section 
and  in  childbed,  also  the  erysipelas  which  is  so  destructive  to 
puerperal  women.  

THE  PRESIDENT'S  NOMINEE  FOR  THE  StJRGEON-GENERAL- 
SHIP   OF   THE   ARMY. 

The  President  has  sent  to  the  Senate  tbe  nomination  of 
Colonel  Jedediah  H.  Baxter  to  be  surgeon-general  of  the  army, 
to-fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  retirement  of  Surgeon-General 
John  Moore.  Colonel  Baxter  entered  the  volunteer  service  in 
June,  1861,  as  surgeon  of  tbe  Twelfth  Massachusetts  Infantry, 
was  appointed  surgeon  of  United  States  Volunteers  in  April, 
1862,  and  was  promoted  successively  to  the  ranks  of  brevet 
lieutenant- colonel  and  brevet  colonel,  the  latter  in  March,  186.5, 
his  promotions  having  been  made  on  account  of  faithful  and 
meritorious  services  in  the  field.  In  July,  1867,  he  was  ap- 
pointed Assistant  Medical  Purveyor  in  the  regular  army  with 
the  rank  of  Lieutenant-Colonel,  and  was  made  Chief  Medical 
Purveyor  in  March,  1872,  being  promoted  to  the  rank  of  colo- 
nel in  June,  1874.  The  experience  of  twenty-three  years  which 
Colonel  Baxter  has  had  in  the  administrative  bureau  of  the 
medical  department  of  the  army  has  given  him  an  exceptional 
fitness  for  the  office  of  its  chief  administrator,  and  the  knowl- 
edge that  he  has  acquired  of  the  medical  needs  of  the  army 
will,  if  bis  nomination  is  continued  by  the  Senate,  be  of  ines- 
timable value  to  that  arm  of  the  service.  It  is  true  that  other 
medical  officers  have  a  strong  claim  to  the  office  of  surgeon- 
general  by  reason  of  their  longer  term  of  service ;  for,  although 
the  ranking  colonel,  Dr.  Baxter's  term  of  service  has  been 
much  shorter  than  the  terms  of  several  of  the  officers  now  in 
that  corps.  Nevertheless,  with  a  view  only  to  the  fitness  of 
a  candidate  for  the  office  to  which  he  is  nominated,  we  be- 
lieve that  Colonel  Baxter  far  outranks  all  others,  and  for  the 
good  of  the  service  we  hope  to  see  his  appointment  confirmed. 


MEDICAL    AFFAIRS    IN   CONSTANTINOPLE. 

The  city  of  Constantinople  has  always  been  a  tempting  field 
for  the  illegal  practice  of  medicine,  although  there  exists  a  code 
of  regulations  which,  if  faithfully  executed,  would  greatly  re- 
duce the  number  of  unqualified  practitioners.  Under  the  Su- 
])reme  Board  of  Health  an  official  list  has  been  drawn  up,  oon- 
tiiining  the  names  of  all  legal  practitioners,  and  the  pharmacists 
are  forbidden  to  dispense  the  prescriptions  of  any  persons  not 
named  in  tliat  list.  As  a  further  precaution,  tbe  physicians  arc 
directed  to  write  their  prescriptions  on  an  officially  stamped 
form  or  paper,  which  is  issued  to  them  by  the  Imperial  School 
of  Medicine,  and  which  should  bear  the  printed  name  and  ad- 
dress of  the  prescriber.  According  to  the  Chemist  and  Drug- 
gist, from  which  the  foregoing  has  been  abstracted,  there  is 
probably  no  town  on  earth  where  patent  medicines  are  con- 
sumed to  such  an  enormous  extent  as  in  Constantinople ;  the 
nostrums  coming  from  France  take  the  lead  of  all  others,  then 
follow  English,  Italian,  and  Gorman  i)roprietary  articles.  Street 
venders  dis()08e  of  considerable  quantities  of  quinine  confec- 
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tions  and  pastilles  of  santonin,  and  in  the  bazaars  a  lively  trade 
is  done  in  drugs  for  producing  abortion,  which  are  used  to  a 
large  extent  by  the  Turkish  and  Armenian  women.  The  pur- 
chase of  opium  and  hasheesh  is  almost  unknown  for  private 
consumption,  the  trade  being  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  whole- 
sale merchants,  and  it  may  be  observed  that,  whereas  in  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  opium-smoking,  in  spite 
of  strong  prohibitive  laws,  was  very  common  in  Constanti- 
nople, very  little  of  that  vice  is  known  to  exist  at  the  present 
time. 

The  Imperial  School  of  Medicine  has  a  strongly  patriarchal 
character,  and  the  tuition  is  almost  entirely  free.  There  are 
about  three  hundred  students,  the  majority  of  whom  are 
clothed  and  boarded  at  the  expense  of  the  government,  but  are 
bound,  after  the  completion  of  their  studies  and  examinations, 
to  serve  for  a  time  in  the  army,  either  as  pharmacists  or  as  sur- 
geons. The  buildings  now  temporarily  occupied  by  the  medi- 
cal school  were  formerly  used  as  barracks,  but  they  are  beau- 
tifully situated  in  the  center  of  a  park,  under  the  direction  of  a 
division  general.  The  anatomical  collections  are  exceptionally 
fine  and  the  school  might  be  described  as  well  appointed  and 
furnished,  except  for  the  neglect  that  is  observed  in  the  branch 
of  chemistry,  which  appears  to  be  the  special  care  or  concern 
of  nobody.  The  chemical  laboratory  is  hardly  more  than  a 
nominal  one,  and  nearly  all  the  |iharniaoeutical  students  have 
to  depend  upon  private  resources  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
practical  part  of  their  studies.  The  chemical  department  is 
under  the  direction  of  a  brigadier  general. 


MINOR  PARAORAPUIS. 

TELEPHONE    INSANITY. 

A  TALE  is  told  by  the  Paris  correspondent  of  the  London 
Daily  Telegraph  that  may  suggest  Mark  Twain's  account  of  how 
Ilank  Morgan's  sixth-century  wife  came  to  bestow  the  name  of 
Hello  Central  on  her  first-born  child.  The  Paris  story  is  as  fol- 
lows :  A  lady,  about  twenty-six  years  of  age,  employed  in  the 
chorus  of  one  of  the  theatres,  suddenly  stopped  in  the  middle  of 
the  rue  des  Petits-Carreaux  and  shouted  at  the  top  of  her  voice, 
"  Hallol  hallo!"  A  crowd  at  once  gathered  aroand  the  young 
lady,  who  put  her  han<ls  to  her  mouth  and  ears  in  telephonic 
fashion.  '•  Is  that  you.  Saint  Peter  ?  "  continued  she,  as  if 
speaking  into  a  tube.  ••  Right,  give  me  my  keys?  What?  You 
can  not  be  bothered  ?  Then  send  your  commis.sionaire.  I  must 
get  home  1  "  She  repeated  this  several  times,  and  at  last  the 
spectators  came  to  the  conclusion  that  she  was  wrong  iu  her 
mind.  A  constable  took  her  to  the  police  station,  where  she 
went  on  in  the  same  way,  declaring  that  she  heard  distinctly 
through  the  telephone  the  celestial  music  of  Paradise,  that  she 
could  hear  Saint  Cecilia  playing  the  piano,  and  that  the  chorus 
was  composed  of  cherubim.     She  was  sent  into  a  hospital. 


ENTOZOA   TX   DOMESTIC   ANra.\LS. 

Dk.  William  H.  Welch,  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  Hnl- 
letin  for  -luly,  says  that  entozoa  are  of  great  interest  and  im- 
portance, although  they  have  been  overshadowed  by  the  study 
of  pathogimic  bacteriii,  and  deserve  careful  attention.  In  the 
course  of  his  examination  of  animals  during  the  past  two  years 
he  has  obtained  from  the  horse  the  tyjiiroptera  megastoma  from 


the  stomach,  the  Strongyliis  armatus  from  aneurysms,  and  the 
Gastrophilus  equi  from  the  stomach;  from  the  cow  the  Acti- 
nomyces bovis  from  tumors,  the  Cysticercvs  tmnia  mediocanel- 
latce  from  the  heart  muscle,  the  Strongylus  micrurw  from  the 
lungs,  and  the  Filaria  lahiato-papillosa  from  the  peritonseum  ; 
from  the  hog  an  Echinococcus  from  the  liver,  the  Cysticerctis 
celluloiKf  from  the  muscles,  the  Echinorrhynchus  gigas  from  the 
small  intestine,  the  Trichocephalus  crenatus  from  the  caacum, 
the  Ascaris  suilla  from  the  intestines,  the  Sclerostoma  hinqui- 
colum  from  the  liver  and  abdominal  fat,  and  the  Strongylus 
paradoxus  from  the  bronchi ;  from  the  dog  the  Tmnia  eucu- 
merina,  Tmnia  serrata,  and  Tmnia  echinoeoccus  from  the  intes- 
tines, the  Eustrongylvs  gi(/as  from  the  peritonseum,  the  Stron- 
gylus or  Dochmius  trigonocephahis  from  the  small  intestines 
the  Trichocephalus  depressiusctiliis  frotn  the  caecum',  the  Ascaris 
marginata  from  the  stomach,  and  the  Filaria  immitis  from  the 
blood ;  and  from  the  rabbit  the  Coccidium  oxifonne  from  the 
liver  and  the  Cysticercvs pisi/ormis  from  the  peritonaeum. 


OBSERVATIONS   ON   THE   SECRETION   OF  BILE   IN  A   CASE 
OF   BILIARY   FISTULA. 

In  the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society  Mr.  A.  W.  Mavo 
Robson  makes  a  careful  report  on  the  analysis  and  daily  secre- 
tion of  bile  in  a  case  of  biliary  fistula.  He  concludes  that  bile 
is  probably  excrementitioiis  ;  that,  while  it  may  assist  in  the  di- 
gestion of  fat,  it  is  not  necessary  to  digest  such  an  amount  as  is 
capable  of  supporting  life  and  nutrition  ;  that  increase  of  body 
weight  and  good  health  are  compatible  with  the  absence  of  bile 
from  the  intestines ;  that  its  antiseptic  properties  are  unimpor- 
tant ;  that  its  supposed  stimulating  effect  on  the  intestinal  walls 
is  not  necessary  for  regular  defecation  ;  that  more  bile  is  se- 
creted during  the  night  than  during  the  day  ;  that  the  excretion 
is  regular  and  unaffected  by  diet;  that  the  pigment  of  fresh  bile 
is  biliverdin ;  and  that  supposed  cholagogues  (calomel,  eiiony- 
min,  rhubarb,  podophyllin,  iridin,  turpentine,  and  benzoate  of 
sodium)  do  not  increase  the  excretion  of  bile,  though  carbonate 
of  sodium  in  aerated  water  produces  an  increased  flow. 


DISINFECTION    BY    SULPHUR   FUMIGATION. 

De.  Henry  B.  Baker,  the  secretary  of  the  Michigan  State 
Board  of  Health,  has  written  to  the  health  officer  of  Detroit  a 
letter  called  forth  by  a  rumor  that  the  latter  was  about  to  dis- 
pense with  the  use  of  burning  sulphur  in  the  disinfection  of  the 
rooms  and  appurtenances  of  persons  affected  with  diphtheria. 
It  will  he  remembered  that  the  efficacy  of  such  fumigation  has 
lately  been  denied  in  case  the  sulphur  fumes  are  not  mingled 
with  the  vapor  of  water.  Dr.  Baker  maintains  that  the  few 
laboratory  experiments  on  which  this  contention  is  founded 
should  not  be  held  to  outweigh  the  experience  of  health  officers 
in  the  restriction  of  dii)htheria.  He  states,  moreover,  that  it  is 
not  necessary  to  use  water  with  the  sulphur,  but  that  the  essen- 
tial thing  is  to  use  enough  sulphur — three  pounds  for  each 
thousand  cubic  feet  of  space. 


THE   NEW   .lERSEY    LAW   REGULATING   THE  PRACTICE   OF 
MEDICI.VE. 

We  have  heard  considerable  comment  recently  on  the  law 
of  New  Jersey  regulating  the  practice  of  medicine  that  requires 
all  physicians  to  pass  an  examination  before  a  State  board  of 
examiners  before  they  can  be  licensed,  and  imposes  a  fine  of 
from  fifty  to  a  Iniiulred  dollars,  or  imi)risoiiinont  for  from  ten 
to  ninety  days,  or  both,  for  practicing  in  the  State  without  a 
license.     The  law  is  virtually  the  same  as  that  regulating  prac- 
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tice  in  this  State,  and  to  ns  it  seems  lis  fair  as  coald  be  desired. 
Certainly  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  citizens  and  physicians  of 
New  Jersey  should  desire  the  same  protection  that  we  have 
sought  for  for  so  mimy  years. 


THE  DAILY  BULLETIN   OF  THE   BERLIN   CONGRESS. 

Under  the  general  title  ot  Journal,  with  the  subitles  Tag- 
liche  ilittheUuiigen,  Daily  Bulletin,  and  Bulletin  ijuotidien,  a. 
sort  of  daily  programme  of  the  Congress— for  it  was  little  else 

was  published  for  the  use  of  the  members  during  the  session. 

The  matter  was  arranged  in  three  parallel  columns,  in  German, 
English,  and  French.  The  English  is  somewhat  peculiar,  but 
it  is  intelligible.  The  publication  is  certainly  interesting,  and 
not  the  least  charming  in  its  advertising  pages,  in  which  "  Oberst 
W.  F.  Cody  "  (Buflalo  Bill)  closes  his  announcement  as  follows  : 
"Die  Ilerren  Mediciner  und  .Vnthropologeu  seien  auf  das  bedeu- 
tende  ethnographische  und  anthropologische  Interesse  aufmerk- 
sam  gemacht,  das  diese  Sohaustellung  vvahrend  des  Anthropolo- 
gen-Congresses  in  Sew  York  und  Paris  hcrvorrief." 


A   MEDICAL   COLLEGE   AT   MARSEILLES. 

It  may  seem  singular  to  us  that  Marseilles,  with  its  popula- 
tion of  about  four  hundred  thousand,  has  no  medical  college. 
It  has  awakened  to  a  realization  of  its  de6ciency,  and  has  peti- 
tioned the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction-  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  medical  faculty— a  preliminary  step  toward  a 
university — at  the  expense  of  the  municipality.  The  consum- 
mation of  the  desire  is  being  thwarted  by  the  vigorous  opposi- 
tion of  Montpellier,  that  fears  for  the  prestige  of  its  ancient 
university.  

THE   COLOR-SENSE   AMONG   THE   CHINESE. 

Is  the  China  Medical  Missionary  Journal  Adele  M.  Fielde 
reports  an  examination  of  twelve  hundred  Chinese  for  the 
colorseDse.     Of  six  hundred  women,  only  one  was  color-blind 

for  green ;  of  six  hundred  men,  nineteen  were  color-blind, 

and  four  of  these  were  sons  of  the  green-blind  woman.  The 
examinations  were  made  with  Thomson's  iirrangement  of  Holm- 
gren's test.  The  results  obtained  among  the  men  give  the  ]iro- 
portion  usually  ascertained  in  such  examinations. 


BUBONIC  PLAGUE  IN  TURKEY. 

The  Brilish  Medical  Journal  announces  that  the  Imjiorial 
Sanitary  Board  of  Turkey  has  information  of  an  outbreak  of 
the  plague  at  Kale-Daragehan,  a  village  of  two  hundred  and 
eighty  inhabitants,  and  that  forty-two  persons  have  been  at- 
tacked, with  twenty-six  deaths  already.  The  reporter  of  the 
cases,  Dr.  Constantinides,  personally  observed  many  of  the 
patients.  He  states  that  the  disease  is  marked  by  inguinal,  ax- 
illary, an<l  retro-auriciihir  buboes,  with  a  leiM]ierature  of  104° 
F.  and  a  bluish  cutaneous  rash. 


THE  BRUNSWICK   HOME  FOR  NERVOUS  DISEASES. 

A  PRIVATE  institution  at  Amityvillc,  Suffolk  County,  Long 
Island,  named  the  Brunswick  Home,  is  carried  on  understate 
license.  It  is  distant  from  New  York  about  thirty -two  miles. 
It  is  constructed  on  the  cottage  plan.  Persons  with  nervous 
or  mental  disease,  acote  or  chronic,  or  addicted  to  alcohol  or 
opium,  can  be  accommodated  nt  relatively  low  charges.  The 
circular  stales  that  $H  to  !J12  a  week  are  the  regular  terms  for 
individual  rooms.  A  school  for  idiotic  and  feeble-minded  jier- 
son-t  is  embraced  in  the  scope  of  the  Home. 


ITEMS,   ETC. 

Infections  Diseases  in  New  York. — We  are  indebted  to  the  Sanitary 
Bureau  of  the  Health  Department  for  the  following  statement  of  cases 
and  deaths  reported  during  the  two  weeks  ending  August  19,  1890  ; 


DISEASES. 

Week  ending  Aug.  IS. 

Week  ending  Aug.  19. 

Cases. 

Deaths. 

Cases. 

Deaths. 

Typhoid  fever 

40 

28 

3 

109 

36 

5 
2 

2 

8 

11 

40 

18 

2 

104 

34 

12 

3 

Cerebro-spinal  meningitis 

Measles                         

0 
13 

Diphtheria 

16 

The  American  Climatological  Association  will  hold  its  seventh  an- 
nual meeting  in  Denver,  Col.,  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday, 
September  2d,  Sd,  and  4th,  under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Charles  Deni- 
son,  of  Denver.     Besides  the  president's  address,  on  Abnormal  Intra- 
thoracie  Air-pressures  and  their  Treatment,  the  programme  includes  the 
following  items  :  Remarks  on  the  Pneumatic  Treatment  of  Disease,  with 
Cases,  by  Dr.  I),  M.  Cammann,  of  New  York ;  Bilateral  Pleurisy,  by  Dr. 
John   II.   Musser,  of   Philadelphia  ;  The  Physiology  and   Pathology  of 
Breathiug,  by   Dr.  B.   F.  Westbrook,  of  Brooklyn ;  Exhibition  of  the 
Pneumograph  and  Graphic  Methods  for  recording  Diseased  Conditions, 
by  Dr.  J.  H.  Kellogg,  of  Battle  Creek,  Mich. ;  A  Comparative  Study  of 
the  Climate  of  those  Regions  of  Europe  and  America  which  are  now  in 
Vogue  in  the  Treatment  of  Pulmonary  and  Nervous  Diseases,  by  Dr. 
Leonard  Weber,  of  New  York  ;  The  Climate  of  Ajaceio,  Corsica,  by  Dr. 
A.  Tucker  Wise,  of  Maloja,  Switzerland;  The  Climate  of  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  by  Dr.  Titus  Munson  Coan,  of  New  York  ;  Is  Herpes  Zoster  a 
Cause  of  Pleuri.-^y  and  Peritonitis  'i  by  Dr.  R.  G.  Curtin,  of  Philadelphia ; 
Report  of  Cases  of  Phthisis  treated  in  Colorado,  by  Dr.  S.  E.  Solly,  of 
Colorado  Springs  ;  The  Preferal)le  Attributes  of  Climate  for  Consumption 
as  applied  to  the  Winters  in  Southern  New  Me.xieo,  Southern  Arizona, 
and  Western  Texas,  by  Dr.  W.  M.  Yandell,  of  El  Paso,  Texas  ;  Informa- 
tion about  Desirable  Localhies  for  Winter  Health  Stations  in  Southern 
Arizona,  by  Dr.  Thomas  Darlington,  of  Bisbee,  Arizona ;  The  Climate 
of  New  Mexico  as  viewed  by  tlie  Medical  Fraternity  there,  by  Dr.  James 
H.  Wroth,  of  Albuquerque ;  The  Climate  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  Basin, 
by  Dr.  A.  C.  Standart,  of  Sail  Lake  City;  The  Thermal  Springs  of  Salt 
Lake  City,  by  Dr.  (ieorge  W.  Foster,  of  Salt   Lake  City ;  Mental  and 
Nervous  Diseases  observed  in  Colorado,  by  Dr.  J.  T.  Eskridge,  of  Den- 
ver; Mode  of  Life  of  the  Consumptive  Patient  in  High  Altitudes,  by 
Dr.  P.  li.  Anderson,  of  Colorado  Springs ;  The  Relation  of  Climate  to 
Pulmonary  Ihernorrhage  in  Colorado,  by  Dr.  Jacob  Reed,  of  Colorado 
Springs ;  Practical  Suggestions  with  Reference  to  Exercise  of  Consump- 
tive Patients  in  Colorado,  by  Dr.  S.  A.  Fisk,  of  Denver ;  The  Injurious 
Effects  of  Over-exertion  in  Pulmonary  Phthisis,  by  Dr.  Karl  von  Ruck, 
of  Ashville,  N.  C. ;  The  Prefeiable  Climate  for  Consumption  as  applied 
to  Nortliern   New  Mexico,  by  Dr.  W.  R.  Tipton,  of  Las  Vegas,  N.  M. ; 
Climate  by  Exchisiou,  by  Dr.  Francis  H.  Atkins,  of  Las  Vegas,  N.  M. ; 
Aeuliniation  of  the  Consumptive  to  the  Colorado  Climate,  by  Dr.  H.  O. 
Dodge,  of  Boulder,  Col.  ;  The  Influence  of  High  Altitude  Climates  upon 
Youth,  as  determined  by  an  Accpiaintanee  with  the  Pulilic-Seliool  Sys- 
tem of  Denver,  by  Dr.  A.  Stedman,  of  Denver ;  How  to  select  a  Proper 
Climate  for  Individual  Cases  of  Phthisis  Pulmonalis,  by  Dr.  John  W. 
Robinson,  of    Chicago;    Fifteen  Aphorisms   embodying   the  Present 
Status  of  Pulmonary  Consuinjition,  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Tiudale,  of  New  York ; 
Can  Patients  in  whom  Tubercular  Disease  of  the  Lungs  has  been  ar- 
rested in   High   Altitudes  return  with  Safety  to  a   Low  One?  by  Dr. 
Frederick  I.  Knight,  of  Boston;  .^tudy  of  Tuberculosis  in  the  Criminal 
Classes,    by    Dr.    William    Duflield    Robiuson,   of   Philadelphia;  Ocean 
Cliuuite,  by  Dr.    M.  Cliarteris,  of   (ilasgow,  .Scotland;  The  Climate  of 
our  Homes,  Public  Buildings,  and  Railroad  Coaches,  a  Leading  Factor 
in  the  Production  of  tlic  Annual  Crop  of   Pulmonary  Diseases,  by  Dr. 
R.  Harvey  Reed,  of  Mansfield,  Ohio ;  Relations  of  Certain  Meteorologi- 
cal Conditions  to  Diseases  of  the  Lungs  aud  Air-passages  in  Colorado, 
by  Dr.  Henry  H.  Baker,  of  Lansing,  Mich.;  How  far  does   Dryness  of 
Atmosphere  influence  the  Cour.se  or  Treatment  of   Inflamnuitory  Dis- 
ea.ses  of  the  Nasal  and   Pharyngeal   Mucous  Menduanes  V  by   Dr.   E. 
I  Fletcher  Ingala,  of  Chicago  ;  The  Essentials  for  a  Successful  "  Closed  " 
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Sanitarium  in  Colorado,  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Kellogg,  of  ISattle  Creek,  Mich. ; 
and  Selected  Cases  with  Reference  to  Climatic  Treatment,  by  Dr.  H.  A. 
Johnson,  of  Chicago. 

The  New  Jersey  Board  of  Medical  Examiners,  recently  authorized 
bv  the  Legislature,  is  announced  as  consisting  of  Dr.  William  P.  Wat- 
son, of  Jersey  City ;  Dr.  W.  L.  Newell,  of  Salem  ;  Dr.  Henry  S.  Wag- 
ner,  of  Somerset ;  Dr.  George  W.  Brown,  of  Monmouth  ;  Dr.  Hugh  C. 
Hendry,  of  Essex;  Dr.  A.  Aebalacker  (homoeopathic),  of  Morristown ; 
and  Dr.  Eugene  Tiesler  (eclectic),  of  Essex.  It  is  stated  that  the  board 
will  meet  for  organization  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  September. 

Naval  Intelligence. — Official  List  of  Changes  in  the  Medical  O'Cjii, 

of  the  United  States  Xavy  for  the  week  ending  August  16,  1S90  : 

Wales,  P.  S.,  Medical  Director.  Detached  from  the  Medical  Examin- 
ing Board  and  will  resume  present  duty  at  the  Museum  of  Hygiene. 

Ames,  H.  E.,  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon.  Ordered  as  member  of  Medi- 
cal Examining  Board  in  addition  to  present  duty. 

Satke,  J.  S.,  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon.  Detached  from  the  Navy  Yard, 
New  York,  and  ordered  to  the  tJ.  S.  Steamer  Ranger, 

North,  J.  H.,  Jr.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Ordered  to  the  Navy  Yard,  New 
York. 

Barbek,  George  H.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Detached  from  the  U.  S.  Re- 
ceiving-ship Vermont  and  ordered  to  the  Pensacola. 

Wedeki.nd,  L.  L.  ton.  Assistant  Surgeon.  Detached  from  the  Pensa- 
cola and  ordered  to  the  Vermont. 

Anzal,  E.  W.,  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon.  Assigned  to  temporary  duty 
at  Naval  Academy  to  examine  candidates. 

EiTTS,  H.  B.,  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon.  Detached  from  the  U.  .S. 
Steamer  Pinta  and  to  proceed  home  and  wait  orders. 

Stoxe,  E.  p.,  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon.  Detached  from  the  U.  .S. 
Steamer  Independence  and  ordered  to  the  Pinta. 

Whitfield,  J.  M.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Detaclied  from  the  Monitor  and 
ordered  to  the  Naval  Hospital,  Norfolk. 

Ayers,  Joseph,  Surgeon.  Ordered  to  the  Naval  Academy  to  examine 
candidates  for  admission. 

Bright,  George  H.,  Surgeon.  Ordered  to  the  Naval  Academy  to  ex- 
amine candidates  for  admission. 

Smith,  George  T.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Detached  from  the  Naval  Hos- 
pital, Norfolk,  and  ordered  to  the  U.  S.  Steainei'  Indejiendence. 

White,  S.  S.,  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon.  Detached  from  the  Marine 
and  ordered  to  the  Naval  Rendezvous,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Uarine-Hospital  Service. — Official  List  of  Changes  of  Stations  and 
Duties  of  Mrdiriil  Officers  of  the  United  States   Afarine-Hospital  Service 
from  July  26,  1890,  to  Auffuet  12,  1890: 
Sawtelle,  H.  W.,  Surgeon.     Granted  leave  of  absence  for  fifteen  ilays. 

August  8,  1890. 
Wheeler,  W.  A.,  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon.    Granted  leave  of  absence 

for  thirty  days.     August  5,  1891). 
Carmichaf.l,  D.  a..  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon.     Granted  leave  of  ab- 
sence for  thirty  days.     August  2,  1890. 
Peckham,  C.  T.,  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon.     Granted  leave  of  absence 

for  thirty  days.     July  28,  1890. 
Ames,  R.  P.  M.,  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon.     Granted  leave  of  absence 

for  fourteen  days.     August — ,  1890.     To  proceed  to  Shreveport 

La.,  as  inspector.     August  5,  1890. 
Kalloch,  p.  C,  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon,     (iranted  leave  of  absence 

for  seven  days.     July  — ,  1890. 
Perry,  J.  C,  Assistant  Surgeon.     To  proceed  to  Wilmington,  N.  C, 

for  temporary  duty.     July  lil,  1890. 
SsilTH,  A.  C,  Assistant  Surgeon.     Granted  leave  of  absence  for  thirty 

days.     August  11,  1890. 
Yot'NG,  G.  B.,  Assistant  Surgeon.     Leave  of  absence  extended  twenty 

days  on  account  of  sickness.     August  2, 1890.     Upon  expiration  of 

leave,  to  proceed  to  New  Orleans,  La.,  for  temporary  duty.    August 

8,  1890. 
Stimpmos,    W.    (t.,    AssL-^tant    Surgeon.      When    relieved   at   Buffalo, 

N.  Y.,  to  proceed  to  Norfolk,  Va.,  for  temporary  duly.     August  Ti, 

1890. 


fctttrs  to  i\}t  ^bitor. 

BLINDNESS   AFTER   CEREBRO-SPINAL   MENINGITIS. 

CtTBA,  N.  Y.,  August  15,  1890. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Neir  York  Medical  Journal: 

Sir:  The  case  of  blindness  following  cerebro-spinal  menin- 
gitis with  recovery  nfter  two  years,  reported  by  Dr.  W.  L. 
Stowell,  is  very  similar  to  a  case,  that  of  my  own  brother.  Some 
fifteen  years  ago  he  had  a  severe  attack  of  cerebro-spinal  men- 
ingitis. After  he  recovered  sufficiently  to  get  about  it  was 
found  that  he  was  ataxic,  and  that  his  sight  and  hearing  were 
much  involved. 

He  continued  in  that  state  without  much  change  for  about 
three  years. 

At  tliat  time  he  ran  against  a  dipper  of  boiling  water  which 
was  being  dipped  from  a  boiler  into  a  tub. 

All  of  the  brea«t  above  the  nipples  was  severely  scalded. 
The  scald  healed  without  any  unusual  symptoms,  and  with  the 
healing  all  the  former  troubles  were  cured. 

He  has  since  grown  to  be  a  strong  and  vigorous  man. 

H.  F.  Gillette,  M.  D. 


Iprocftiiings  of  ^Sotictifs. 

NEW   YORK  SURGICAL  SOCIETY. 

Meeting  of  April  9,  1890. 

The  President,  Dr.  0.  K.  Briddon,  in  the  Chair. 

Appendicitis. — Dr.  F.  W.  Murray  presented  a  young  man 
whose  case  had  been  diagnosticated  by  a  dispensary  physiciiiu 
as  perityphlitic  abscess.  The  patient  had  come  to  St.  Luke's 
Hospital,  where  a  similar  diagnosis  was  made.  An  operation 
was  urged,  but  declined;  on  the  following  day  the  patient  had 
chauged  his  mind  and  his  abdomen  was  opened  by  an  incision 
three  inches  in  length  on  the  outer  side  of  the  right  rectus  mus- 
cle. The  abdominal  tissues  were  found  matted  together  and 
thickened.  The  abscess  wall  was  opened  and  a  quantity  of  very 
foetid  pus  was  discharged.  The  inner  wall  of  the  abscess,  which 
was  intra-peritoneal,  was  formed  by  a  coil  of  intestine.  A 
smaller  cavity  was  found,  from  which  a  faecal  concretion  was 
extracted.  It  was  also  seen  that  the  end  of  the  appendix  had 
sloughed  away.  A  counter-opening  was  made  in  the  loin  above 
the  ilium,  through  which  a  large  drainage-tube  was  passed  into 
the  abscess  cavity,  which  was  then  |iacked  with  gauze.  The 
general  peritoneal  cavity  was  washed  out  and  a  glass  drainage- 
tube  was  inserted  and  secured  in  the  lower  angle  of  the  abdoini- 
nal  wound.  Iodoform  gauze  and  two  sutures  wore  u.sed  in 
closing  the  wound.  The  patient  bad  done  very  well.  In  throe 
weeks  he  was  out  of  bed.  Now  he  was  perfectly  well  and  had 
gone  back  to  work.  The  speaker  was  rather  glad  he  had  made 
the  error  of  making  the  incision  somewhat  too  far  outside  the 
muscle;  but  for  this  he  might  have  opened  directly  into  the 
abscess  and  thereby  have  enhanced  the  danger  of  infection  of 
the  peritoneal  cavity.  Another  point  of  note  was  the  good 
condition  of  the  patient,  considering  the  state  of  things,  and  it 
went  to  show  that  it  was  impossible  to  predict  exactly  what 
would  be  foun<l  until  the  dissection  was  made. 

Cancer  of  the  Lip. — Dr.  Willy  jMkykr  presented  a  patient, 
sixty-live  years  of  age,  upon  whom  he  had  recently  operated  for 
cancer  of  the  Wp.  The  growth  was  very  extensive  and  nearly 
the  whole  lip  liad  to  be  removed  except  at  either  corner.  Fol- 
lowing the  method  of  Dieilenbach,  lie  had  taken  two  flaps  from 
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the  cheeks,  catting  throngh  the  mucous  membrane  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  above,  so  that  he  could  approximate  both  flaps  perfect- 
ly. It  was  now  ten  weeks  since  the  operation,  and  it  would  be 
seen  that  when  the  man's  beard  grew  he  would  present  a  very 
good  appearance. 

Extensive  Penetrating  Wonnd  of  the  Thorax ;  Disloca- 
tion of  a  Kib ;  Non-coUapse.of  the  Lung ;  Recovery.— The 
President  presented  a  patient  whose  case,  as  reported  by  Dr. 
W.  H.  Ross,  was  as  follows:  A  man,  nineteen  years  old,  a  truck- 
man, was  brought  into  the  Presbyterian  Hospital,  in  the  service 
of  Dr.  Briddon,  on  February  19,  1890.  The  patient  was  stand- 
ing by  a  horse's  head,  urging  the  animal  to  start  with  a  load  of 
manure,  when  suddenly  the  horse  turned,  forcing  the  man 
against  a  fence,  where  he  received  the  driving  force  of  the  end 
of  the  shaft  in  his  chest.  The  shaft  was  somewhat  pointed,  bnt 
almost  at  once  its  diameter  increased  to  two  inches.  It  was 
thought  that  the  shaft  had  penetrated  the  thorax  about  three 
inches. 

On  examination,  it  was  found  that  the  patient  had  sustained 
a  wound  in  the  skin  two  inches  and  a  half  by  three,  with  its 
center  over  the  fourth  intercostal  space,  midway  between  the 
nipple  and  the  axilla  on  the  right  side.  The  fonrtli  and  fifth 
ribs  were  separated  to  the  extent  of  two  inches  and  a  half  at 
the  widest  point,  and  the  fourth  rib  was  denuded  of  periosteum 
for  three  inches  opposite  the  wound  in  the  skin  and  displaced 
upward  at  the  vertebral  end.  The  intercostal  muscles  were 
torn  asunder  for  a  distance  of  sis  inches  and  the  skin  and  fascia 
separated  from  the  mnscles  for  a  distance  of  eight  inolies.  The 
wound  of  the  muscles  must  have  been  produced  by  the  forcible 
separation  of  the  ribs  by  the  cart  shaft.  There  was  only  partial 
collapse  of  the  lung.  During  quiet  respiration  the  lung  did  not 
quite  come  up  to  the  opening,  but  during  violent-respiration  it 
protruded  through  the  opening  from  two  to  three  inches.  Dur- 
ing inspiration  the  lung  would  sink  back,  and  during  expiration 
come  up  to  the  opening  or  protrude  from  it.  The  action,  there- 
fore, was  exactly  the  reverse  of  the  normal  movement.  The 
lung  had  remained  of  a  pink  color.  The  wound  was  occluded 
with  iodoform  gauze,  the  ordinary  dressing  being  put  on,  then 
covered  with  rubber  tissue  and  firmly  bandaged.  Very  little 
reaction  followed  this  serious  injury.  The  temperature  never 
rose  above  101°  F.  There  was  no  suppuration.  The  wound 
contracted  rapidly  and  healed  kindly  by  primary  union  and 
granulation.  On  the  morning  following  the  injury  there  was 
cracked-pot  resonance,  with  many  creaking  sounds,  gurgling 
r&les,  and  a  feeble  respiratory  murmur  over  the  lung  of  the  af- 
fected side.  There  was  a  moderate  blood-stained  expectora- 
tion. This  ceased  in  a  few  days.  The  respiratory  raurmnr 
steadily  improved  and  the  creaking  and  crepitant  rftles  became 
less  marked.  The  patient  was  able  to  leave  his  bed  in  three 
weeks,  and  since  then  had  been  about  the  ward.  Physical  ex- 
amination, made  six  weeks  from  the  date  of  injury,  showed  the 
percussion  resonance  .slightly  sonorous  ovcrn  space  three  inches 
in  diameter  corresponding  to  the  wound  in  the  chest.  The 
breathing  was  somewhat  sibilant  there.  The  difference  in  ex- 
pansion of  the  sides  of  the  chest  was  only  a  quarter  of  an  inch. 
In  all  other  respects  the  physical  examination  was  negative. 

Dr.  A.  G.  Gerster  had  observed  in  a  case  of  sarcoma  of  the 
rib  in  which  he  had  seen  the  pleural  cavity  opened  that  when 
this  was  done  the  lung  had  collapsed  and  curled  up  at  its  edges. 
A  very  considerable  portion  of  the  pleural  cavity  had  re- 
mained full  of  air.  There  had  been  no  wound  of  the  lung  in 
that  case. 

Dr.  Gerster,  referring  to  Dr.  Murray's  case  of  appendicitis, 
said  he  had  lately  paid  a  good  deal  of  attentiwn  to  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  abscesses  which  were  most  frucjuently  met  with  in 
this  region.    In  most  cases  the  classical  site  of  selection  was 


near  Poupart's  ligament,  close  to  the  parietal  peritonseum.  Then 
the  abscess  was  apt  to  become  subcutaneous,  and  the  opening 
and  drainage  was  a  simple  matter.  The  next  most  frequent 
place  he  bad  found  to  be  a  point  corresponding  to  the  right 
rectus  muscle,  within  the  peritoneal  cavity  and  beneath  the 
muscle  itself.  He  had  three  times  made  a  median  incision 
for  exploratory  purposes.  This  incision  would  tell  the  sur- 
geon where  to  attack  the  abscess  so  as  to  avoid  opening  into 
the  peritoneal  cavity.  He  had  not  learned  to  regard  with 
indifference  an  interference  with  the  peritonea!  cavity,  and 
thought  that  good  surgery  required  that  one  should  try  to  get 
at  such  abscesses  without  involving  it,  if  possible.  To  ascertain 
whether  this  could  be  done  he  had  made  the  exploratory  open- 
ings, as  stated.  He  believed  that  the  technique  of  operating 
properly  in  perityphlitic  abscess  was  not  yet  developed,  and 
that  this  could  only  follow  very  careful  study  of  the  history  of 
such  cases,  especially  as  to  the  locations  most  commonly  the 
site  of  the  abscess  and  the  directions  in  which  they  tended  to 
spread.  The  appendix  was  a  very  movable  body,  and  certain 
variations  must  be  expected,  but  still  there  were  rules  which 
would  govern  these  cases  which  ought  to  be  studied. 

Dr.  Robert  Abbe  thought  it  was  a  question  as  to  whether 
the  entire  vermiform  appendix  should  be  removed  in  every 
case.  In  the  event  of  existing  perforation  of  the  distal  end 
only,  he  should  be  inclined  to  leave  the  stump. 

Dr.  Murray  said  he  should  certainly  have  removed  the  en- 
tire organ  in  his  case  if  he  could  have  done  so,  as  he  considered 
it  increased  the  chances  of  recurrence  to  leave  any  of  the  dis- 
eased organ  behind. 

Dr.  Gerster  thought  that  recurrence  of  true  perityphlitic 
abscesses  was  not  common.  Many  of  the  so-called  relapses 
really  resulted  from  imperfect  drainage  at  the  first  operation 
and  the  establishment  of  sinuses  and  pockets  which  favored 
the  redevelopment  of  abscesses  in  the  presence  of  any  exciting 
cause.     Cases  of  true  relapse  did,  however,  undoubtedly  exist. 

The  President  thought  the  treatment  followed  by  Dr.  Mur- 
ray was  the  best  which  could  have  been  adopted.  He  should 
hesitate  very  much  to  make  any  dissection  in  searching  for  the 
appendix,  lest  he  might  infect  the  general  peritonseuni.  Ue 
would  rather  risk  the  recurrence  of  the  disease.  It  was  very 
important  to  avoid,  if  possible,  opening  into  the  peritoneal  cav- 
ity in  these  abscesses. 

Colotomy. — A  discussion  on  this  subject  having  been 
started,  Dr.  George  A.  Peters  agreed  that  the  operation 
should  be  done  as  early  as  possible.  He  had  had  more  experi- 
ence with  the  lumbar  operation  than  with  the  anterior  one. 
The  benefit  derived  was  often  very  marked.  In  a  case  which 
he  recalled,  the  patient,  until  he  had  submitted  to  it,  had  been 
a  great  sufferer.  From  that  time  on,  during  the  three  or  four 
months  that  he  had  lived,  his  existence  was  fairly  comfortable. 
During  this  [leriod  the  bladder  had  become  involved  and  fa?cal 
matter  had  found  its  way  into  the  urine  occasionally.  Still  the 
man  had  been  relieved  from  all  his  great  distress. 

Dr.  Abbe  suggested  the  employment  of  cocaine  antesthe^ia 
in  these  operations,  believing  that  its  use  would  obviate  the  too 
frequent  fatal  results  traceable  to  shock.  He  had  made  use  of 
this  method  in  a  case  some  two  years  before,  and  with  the  hap- 
piest results.  The  patient  had  watched  the  removal  of  a  large 
quantity  of  trocal  matter.  Relief  from  distention  had  been  im- 
mediate, and  the  young  man  had  made  a  perfect  recovery.  This 
patient  could  not  have  withstood  general  anresfhesia  and  shock. 
It  might  not  be  a  suitable  method  when  a  great  deal  of  manipu- 
lation was  necessary.  He  had  employed  cocaine  three  times  in 
opening  the  abdomen,  and  in  one  case  in  eitremi*. 

Dr.  H.  F.  CruTis  thought  that  surgeons  were  apt  to  err  in 
the  direction  of  refinements  of  technique  in  this  operation.     It 
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was  not  necessary  to  put  in  many  stitches  if  the  opening  inti 
the  intestine  was  not  made  at  the  time.  Two  or  three  wouli' 
hold  the  gut  in  position  with  the  aid  of  a  stout  thread  passer 
throngh  the  mesentery. 

The  Pkesidext  thought  it  was  of  decided  advantage  to  make 
an  opening  through  the  muscular  tissue.  There  was  less  likel^ 
to  he  prolapse,  as  it  acted  as  a  s|diincter. 

Dr.  Meyer  said  he  hid  pertoruied  a  similar  operation  in 
habies  who  had  been  horn  with  imperforate  anos.  In  such  casfs 
it  was  necessary  to  decide  between  anterior  and  posterior  co- 
lotomy.  If  the  children  recovered  I  hey  were  bitter  oiT  with  the 
inguinal  opening,  as  a  pad  could  be  more  readily  applied.  Sti!), 
the  fa-ce-  could  be  better  retained  alter  the  lumbar  iiuis.ou. 

The  PiiEsiDENT  said  he  had  never  had  any  trouble  aftei 
lumbar  colotomy.  Patients  had  no  trouble  in  retaining  fa'Ci^ 
except  after  sonie  error  of  diet.  Some  of  his  patients  weu- 
living  who  had  undergone  this  operation  eight  or  ten  years  ago. 

Dr.  Gersteb  said  he  had  done  the  nperation  quite  a  number 
of  times  and  had  found  it  to  he  a  vei'y  excellen'  one.  The  sev 
eral  steps  were  comparatively  easy  under  all  ciicumstances. 
lie  was  one  of  those  who  had  once  incised  the  small  intestine 
instead  of  the  large  one,  throngh  the  lumbar  I'pening.  Since 
then  he  had  alway.-  preferred  inguinal  cidoiomv.  Ii  put  every 
thing  in  the  hands  of  the  op  r.it^'r.  As  to  cnmplications  and 
ditticultii  s.  he  thought  the  majority  of  the  ca-^es  m  whii-h  colot- 
omy was  done  were  not  those  in  which  (he  patients  were  in 
ejctremu.  He  thought  the  operation  at  one  sittiug  gave  the 
hetter  technical  results.  The  incision  shoidd  always  be  trans 
verse.  He  had  had  some  cases  of  prolapse  and  they  were  very 
disagreeable.  To  avoid  this,  care  should  be  taken  to  select  a 
piece  of  mesentery  of  proper  length.  If  it  was  too  large,  tlu- 
gut  should  be  dragged  hack  and  another  section  of  intestine 
sought  for  with  a  mesentery  of  suitable  length. 

Tvunor  of  the  Bladder  diagnosticated  with  the  Cysto- 
SCOpe. — Dr.  Meyei;  presenteil  a  tumor  which  he  liad  rcmove'l 
from  the  bladder  of  a  i>atient  tifty-five  years  of  age.  In  this 
case  the  diagnosis  had  been  made  hy  means  of  ibe  cyst  jscope 
The  patient  had  sutiered  for  a  long  time  from  hfematnria. 
When  consulted,  the  speaker,  instead  of  using  a  sound  to  search 
for  stone,  had  at  (mce  tried  to  introduce  the  cystoscope  uudei 
cocaine  anaesthesia.  This  be  had  found  impracticable,  and  three 
days  subsequently  had  given  the  patient  chloroform.  He  liaii 
then  made  out  with  the  utmost  certainty  the  growth  on  the  left 
wall  of  the  bladder.  He  could  also  see  the  blood  oozing  fron. 
it.  The  result  of  the  operation  had  been  to  confirm  the  diag- 
nosis so  made.  The  tumor,  on  being  removed,  was  found  to  be 
malignant. 


KICHMOND,    VA.,    ACADEMY    OF   MEDICINK    .\ND 
SUKGEKY. 

Meetinij  of  July  8,  18D0. 

The  President,  Dr.  W.  W.  P.vrker,  in  the  Chair. 

( Reported  ly  Dr.  .J.  11'.  Ileiuon,  Richmond.) 

Speech  and  Locomotion  Absent  in  a  Child  Three  Years 

and  a  Half  of  Age. -Dr.  .1.  \.  li'Miii:  npnMud  tin.,  history  of 
a  case  of  a  child  un.-ible  to  walk  or  talk  at  the  ago  of  throe  years 
and  a  half,  although  apparently  perfectly  developed  phy.sically 
and  to  a  casual  observer  as  bright  mentally  as  any  child— in 
reality,  however,  being  several  months  or  a  year  behind  the 
average.  The  expression  of  its  face  was  a  little  more  cliildi-h 
than  the  nge  demanded. 

There  was,  he  said,  a  remarkable  suppleness  about  the  hip 
joints,  the  child  being  able  to  abduct  the  lower  limbs  until  at 
right  angles  with  the  trunk,  or  Hex  them  until  flat  upon  the  ab- 


domen. It  possessed  a  good  appetite,  was  perfectly  well  nour- 
ished, though  constipated,  and  had  resisted  well  two  or  three 
severe  attacks  of  sickness.  It  had  a  remarkable  aptitude  for  the 
appreciation  of  musical  sounds.  The  child's  teeth  exhibited 
great  irregularity  in  their  manner  of  eruption,  appearing  here 
and  there  at  haphazard  around  the  denial  arch. 

The  speaker  knew  of  no  cause  for  the  state  of  affairs,  except 
that  the  mother,  wlien  pregnant  wilh  this  child,  was  subjected 
to  considerable  mental  and  physical  worry  on  accnunt  of  the  ill- 
ness of  :\a  older  one.  He  would  like  to  know  the  chances  of  its 
attaining  the  power  of  speech  and  locomotion.  Was  the  condi- 
tion the  result  of  lack  of  nervous  power,  and  would  benefit  ac- 
crue from  the  use  of  electricity  and  massage? 

Dr.  J.  MicuAix  asked  if  there  had  been  any  convulsions. 
Dr.  Upshur  replied  that  there  had  been  none. 
Dr.  C.  L.  Odolipp  asked  if  all  the  pelvic  bones  were  normal. 
Dr.  Upshur  replied  that  they  were. 

Dr.  MicHALx  thought  the  ca-e  one  of  arrest  of  development 
from  l.Hck  of  brain  or  nervous  organization,  and  that  there  was 
liltle  chance  for  mental  development  under  such  conditions. 

The  President  thought  that  a  child  of  three  years  would 
learn  to  talk. 

Dr.  George  Bex  -fonxsToN  believed  the  case,  from  the  his- 
tory, to  be  one  of  mild  rickets,  and  he  was  sure  that  by  an  active 
tonic  treatunnl  in  which  the  h\pophosphites  were  involved, 
ma-sage  (particularly;,  eleclricit\ ,  and  siriet  attention  to  hy- 
gienic surroun<lings,  much  good  could  be  dune  tor  the  child's 
bones.  lie  thought  it  wonhi  walk,  and  did  not  believe  the  in- 
ability to  speak  necessarily  serious. 

Veratrum  Viride  in  Puerperal  Convulsions.— The  Presi- 
dent reported  having  used  in  a  ca-^e  of  pncrfieral  convulsions, 
occurring  two  or  three  weeks  liefore  the  expected  time  of  labor 
(besides  the  usual  plan  of  venesection  and  chloroform),  tincture 
of  veratrum  viride,  administering  fourteen  drops  early,  and 
afterward  five  drops  every  two  hours.  Dr.  Hugh  M.  Taylor,  in 
consultation,  had  recommended  enemata  of  bromide  of  potas- 
sium and  hydrate  of  chloral  in  large  doses.  The  patient  was 
successfully  relieved,  but  labor  commenced  two  or  ihrce  days 
afterwaril,  and  under  chloroform  the  p.-itient  gave  birth  to  a 
live  child  of  eight  months'  gestation,  large  hut  feeble.  The 
speaker  had  great  faith  in  veratrum  viride  for  the  relief  of  con- 
vulsions. 

Dr.  .Vi.BEKT  SxEED  had  recommended  it  in  ten-drop  doses 
every  two  honr-;. 

Cholera  Morbus  rapidly  Fatal— The  President  stated  that 
a  Mr.  V.  had  summoned  medical  aid  about  2  a.  m.  on  Wednes- 
day. Hy  3  p.  M.  on  Thursday  he  was  dead.  Before  death  the 
vomiting  and  purging  became  excessive,  and  a  convulsive  move- 
ment of  the  lower  extremities  manifested  itself.  The  victim 
had  been  robust  and  |)erfectly  healthy  all  of  his  life,  except  for 
an  anal  fistula  some  years  ago.  The  speaker  had  been  the 
family  physician,  but,  being  out  of  town,  another  doctor  was 
called,  who  reported  the  case  to  him.  Ho  thought  the  action 
of  the  vagus  had  been  inhibited  by  tlie  intense  heat,  the  man's 
work  keeping  him  mudi  in  the  sun. 

Chloroform  vs.  Opium  in  Intestinal  Inflammations.— .\ 

short  time  alter  \'.'s  de.ilh,  continued  the  I'iiksident,  his  -on 
was  stricken  down.  After  the  fir.st  day  or  two  of  illness  he 
Complained  of  very  little  pain.  The  speaker,  acce])ting  the  case 
only  the  day  before  death  occurred,  found  him  quiet,  pulse 
120,  and  temperature  101°  ;  but,  though  there  was  no  pain,  ex- 
cept upon  ilee|i  ])rcssuro,  it  was  then  severe  and  the  abdomen 
was  retracted — two  bad  features.  Late  the  next  day  the  boy 
was  in  collapse,  death  so(m  following.  A  post-mortem  exami- 
nation revealed  the  ascending  colon  pusliid  obliquely  across  the 
abdomen  by  the  greatly  distended  and  infiamcd  small  intestines, 
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which  here  and  there  showed  adhesions  and  exudations  (some 
ss  large  as  a  fifly-cent  piece)  about  to  undergo  organization.  In 
fact,  a  severe  general  peritonitis  had  existed,  a  pint  of  pus  being 
in  the  cavity  of  the  peritonrenm. 

The  speaker  believed  the  hick  of  pain  due  to  the  unionnt  of 
morphine  given  by  the  physician  first  in  charge.  He  objected 
to  such  large  doses  of  the  drug,  and  mentioned  in  connection  a 
fatal  case  of  intestinal  inflammation  to  which  he  had  been 
called  at  Old  Point.  The  physicians  called  in  before  him  had 
probably  administered  large  doses  of  morphine.  He  found  the 
man  in  collapse,  perfectly  quiet  and  inditl'erent.  No  amonnt  of 
stimulation  or  other  means  used  produced  any  reaction.  He 
believed  large  doses  of  opinra  would  not  only  prevent  reaction, 
but  increase  cimpestion.  He  thought  the  pain  of  tliese  cases 
very  largely  due  to  spasm  of  the  muscular  layer  of  the  bowel, 
and  therefore  would  just  as  readily  and  much  more  safely  be 
relieved  by  chloroform  (by  inhalation  and  internally),  together 
with  stimulants. 

Dr.  .JoHSSTON  asked  if  there  was  any  ilehrix  of  food  in  the 
colon,  particnhii'ly  about  the  ciecuni,  in  the  post-mortem  case 
mentioned. 

The  PnEsiiiKNT  reiiTu'd  tlial  tlirrc  ua-;  nunc. 

Irritation  from  Calomel  and  Castor-oil.  —  Hr.  Upshih 
believed  there  was  something  back  of  the  ()i)iiii:i  in  the  presi- 
dent's case.  He  thought  the  purgative  acton  trcuii  large  doses 
of  calomel  (such  as  fifteen  grains)  and  the  castor-oil  lollovving 
it  would  add  to  the  irritation  and  congestion.  The  kind  of 
congestion  referred  to  by  the  president  would  be  aggravated  by 
opium,  but  he  considered  the  drug  beneficial  in  passive  conges- 
tions, such  as  occurred  in  the  latter  stages  of  typhoid  fever. 
lie  had  been  interested  in  the  president's  case  of  puerperal 
convulsions,  because  the  child  was  born  alive.  He  always  ex- 
])ected  a  dead  child  after  convulsiims.  The  speaker  believed  it 
the  imperative  duty  of  every  physician  to  make  periodical  ex- 
aminations of  the  urine  of  pregnant  woinm  in  Ids  charge,  and 
to  inquirs  into  the  amonnt  of  water  passied  per  diem  and  the 
condition  of  head  and  vision.  There  might  be  double  vision, 
intense  headaclie,  and  scanty  urine  without  albumin,  and  yet 
convulsions.  He  remembered  a  patient  of  his  who  complained 
of  severe  headache  two  weeks  before  (U)ntincment,  no  albumin 
being  present  and  no  impairment  of  vision.  Just  after  coiuple- 
tion  of  labor  she  had  been  threatened  with  convulsions.  The 
prompt  and  continued  use  of  chloroform,  however,  had  warded 
off  the  attack.  The  skin  had  been  hot  and  dry.  Bromide  of 
potassium  and  pilocarpine  were  administered  in  repeated  doses, 
until  a  profuse  perspiration  was  induced,  with  relief  of  head 
symptoms.  Examination  of  the  urine  now  showed  thirty-three 
percent,  of  albumin.  The  patient  had  made  a  complete  recovery. 
He  mentioned  another  case  in  which  he  had  had  the  same  ex- 
perience with  pilocari>ine.  He  knew  the  objection  to  it — that 
it  was  depressing;  but  why  object  to  it,  an<l  recommend  vera- 
trum  viride?  For  the  immediate  relief  of  convulsions  he  used 
morphine  and  atropine  hypoderraically,  besides  the  lancet  and 
chloroform. 

Dr.  Laxdok  I{.  Euwabcs  thought  that  I>r.  Ip-liur  had  given 
the  true  cause  why  some  physicians  had  so  many  cases  of  puer- 
peral convulsions.  The  maxim  of  Dr.  Owen, of  Lynchburg,  was: 
"  Watch  the  woman  as  you  wonld  the  training  of  a  child." 
Though  convulsions  did  not  always  follow  the  symptoms,  yet 
they  should  he  accepted  as  warnings. 

As  a  prominent  symptom  he  mentioned  the  morbid  appetite 
in  the  latter  stages  of  pregnancy.  First  quiet  the  alarm  of  the 
Itatient,  then  direct  attention  to  the  kiilneys.  He,  too,  highly 
recommended  pilocarpine  if  the  patient  was  strong  enough  to 
cough  up  or  call  attention  to  the  acciimnlation  that  would  o<  - 
cor  in  the  bronchial  tubes. 


Erratic  Pain  in  Labor.— Dr.  Joh.nstox  had  been  called,  fif- 
teen or  twenty  days  before  her  expected  delivery,  to  a  woman, 
the  mother  of  four  children  (good  labor  each  time),  who  com- 
plained of  a  severe  pain,  paroxysmal  in  character,  occurring  on 
the  right  side  of  the  neck  and  extending  down  upon  her  chest 
to  the  margin  of  the  axilla.  The  speaker,  suspecting  the  ap- 
proach of  labor,  asked  an  examination,  but  was  refused.  Early 
the  next  morning  he  was  called  again,  and  found  the  child  born. 
The  pains  had  iiu  reased  in  length  and  intensity,  the  intervals 
growing  shorter  until  there  was  suddenly  a  gush  of  waters,  the 
birth  of  the  child  immediately  following.  The  woman  had  not 
a  single  uterine  or  abdominal  pain,  and  did  not  in  the  least  sus- 
pect tbu  real  condition  of  affairs. 

Scirrhus  of  the  Rectum  in  a  Child  of  Thirteen  Years.— 
Dr.  MicuAi  X  had  been  treating  a  child  of  thirteen  years  for 
ulcerated  rectum  for  some  time  with  no  benefit.  He  had  de- 
cided upon  an  examination  of  the  parts,  which  he  had  made  with 
the  patient  under  chloroform.  Abont  two  inches  above  the 
anus  he  had  found  a  band  two  inches  and  a  half  in  width 
nearly  closing  the  caliber  of  the  bowel.  It  was  hanl  to  the 
touch,  but  tore  upon  pressing  the  finger  through  it.  There  was 
some  inguinal  enlargement.  Every  luotion  of  the  bowels  causi  d 
violent  i)aiii,  and  thisexamination  induced  so  much  as  to  remler 
the  use  of  opiates  necessary.  The  general  appearance  of  the 
boy  >ug:;ested  malignancy,  and  the  doctor  believed  it  such, 
though  he  had  ueverseen  or  known  of  a  case  in  so  young  a  sub- 
ject. 

Dr.  Ui'siitK,  refusing  to  believe  in  lualignancy  at  that  age, 
thought  Dr.  Michaux  would  finil  that  some  previous  proctitis 
had  produced  the  band  of  lymph  present,  or  that  there  was 
some  history  of  syphilis  back  of  the  trouble.  He  had  seen  such 
a  case  in  a  vvcunan  of  decided  syphilitic  hi.^tory,  there  bting 
acute  pain  u|)on  defecation.  He  had  performetl  repeated  cut- 
tings and  dilatations.  Her  health  had  ultimately  given  out, 
death  following  soon.  He  would  suggest  alteratives,  such  as 
iodide  of  iron,  etc.,  and  nutritious  but  fluid  diet.  The  rectum 
might  be  na-ihed  out  with  warm  water  and  boric  acid.  The 
pain  could  be  relieved  by  suppositories  medicated  with  cocaine 
or  eneiiiat.a  of  glycerin  and  cocaine. 

Dr.  WuKAT  ihought  Dr.  Michaux  had  better  look  after  a 
probable  syphilitic  history.  He  related  the  histories  of  two 
cases  of  his  own.  He  found  that  a  constitutional  treatment 
involving  potassium  iodide  particularly  gave  decided  relief. 
Though  the  trouble  returned,  this  treatment  relieved  each  time. 
He  had  no  faith  in  operative  measures  in  such  cases.  Had  tisted 
that  plan. 

Dr.  Mi('iiAi;x  had  neglected  to  say  that  the  child's  grandfa- 
ther had  died  of  cancer.  He  would,  however,  take  advantage 
of  the  encouraging  suggestions.  He  would  obtain  some  of  the 
growth  for  microscopic  examination. 

[Since  the  meeting  Dr.  I'ps-hur  has  found,  upon  stripi>ing  the 
little  girl  of  three  years  and  a  half  whose  condition  he  reported, 
that  there  was  a  uniform  atrophy  of  the  muscular  system.  He 
has  given  her  the  benefit  of  massage  and  electricity  for  ten 
days.  Improvement  has  manifested  itself  by  the  more  ruddy 
ap|K-arance  generally,  and  the  toning  up  of  the  muscles.] 
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SECTION    IN    I'ATMOLOQT. 

Meeting  of  May  2,  1S90. 

The  President,  Dr.  K.  II.  HivXnktt.  in  the  Chair. 

Diphtheritic  Micro-organisms.- Dr.  McWkk.vv  showed  a 
icition  ihiout-li  the  epiglottis  of  a  child  who  had  died  in  the 
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Mater  Misericordias  Hosjiital  from  post-scarlatinal  diphtheria. 
The  patient  had  been  admitted  in  the  desquamation  staire 
of  scarlatina  suffering  from  a  bad  throat  and  alhurainurin. 
After  death  the  mucous  membrane  of  llie  upper  part  of  the 
larjinx  was  found  coated  with  a  tliin  layer  of  trreenish-gray 
exudation. 

The  sections  exhibited  showed  numerous  micro-organisms 
in  irregular  masses,  and  also  scattered  through  the  almost 
structureless  membranous  exudation.  Some  of  these  were  cocci, 
others  bacilli ;  the  cocci  were  scattered  or  in  pairs,  the  bacilli 
were  smaller  in  size  than  the  Klebs-Loppler  diphtheria  bacillus, 
and  were  certainly  not  the  same  species,  as,  in  addition  to  the 
difference  in  size,  they  also  differed  in  the  fact  that  the  bacillus 
found  by  Dr.  McWeeny  stained  readily  by  Gram's  method, 
whereas  the  Klebs-Loppler  organisms  was  at  once  decolorized 
by  iodide  of  potassium.  Corni!  and  Babe>  also  described  organ- 
isms found  in  cases  of  pseudo  diphtheritic  laryngitis  iit'ter  scar- 
latina, but  they  seemed  to  have  found  chiefly  cocci. 

Dr.  McWeeny  also  showed  a  cover-glass  preparation  of  a 
pure  culture  of  the  Klebs-Loppler  diphtheria-bacillus  showing 
the  so-called  "  involution  forms,"  and  relerred  to  the  recent  re 
searches  of  Spronck  into  the  subject,  which  had  quite  estab- 
lished its  patlingenicity.  A  sterile  filtrate  of  a  pure  culture 
would  cause  paralysis  closely  resembling  the  metadiphtheritic 
in  the  human  subject,  and  also  alliniiiinuria  in  rabbits. 

Multiple  Abscesses  of  the  Liver. —  Dr.  Joseph  Reumo.ni> 
snbinitted  a  case  of  mult  pie  small  ab-cesses  of  the  liver. 

Mrs.  E.,  a  married  woman,  was  admitte<l  into  the  Mater 
Misericordia'  Hospital  on  the  27th  of  February,  1890.  Tlie  pa- 
tient was  aiuemic,  wasted,  and  somewhat  jaundiced  in  appear- 
ance. She  complained  of  severe  pain  over  the  liver,  and  siated 
that  she  suffered  from  gall-stones.  Her  stomach  was  irritable, 
no  food  having  been  retained  for  some  days,  the  vomited  mat- 
ters yellow  and  bitter  to  the  taste.  The  bowels  were  consti- 
pated, and  the  last  motions  observed  were  somewhat  light  in 
color.  Her  tongue  was  furred;  temperature,  08° ;  pulse,  100; 
respirations,  24.  The  liver  was  enlarged  and  tender  on  percus- 
sion. The  spleen  was  also  enlarged,  and  could  be  felt  below  the 
ribs.  Some  days  after  admission  she  suffered  from  rigors:  tem- 
perature, 10.3°  ;  pulse,  148  ;  respirations,  30  ;  signs  of  pleuritis 
being  detected  over  left  bases.  The  patient  died  on  the  12th  of 
March. 

The  post-mortem  was  made  hy  Dr.  McWeeny.  The  right  an<l 
left  pleural  cavities  showed  evidence  of  acute  intiamrnation 
The  liver  was  enlarged  ;  nnmerous  small  abscesses  were  de- 
tected, more  esjiecially  in  the  left  lobe.  The  gall-bladder 
was  full  of  small  angular  calculi.  The  cystic  duct  was  thick- 
ened but  patent.  The  fummon  bile  duct  was  blocked  by  a 
calculus  lying  immediately  behind  the  duodenal  mucous  iiiem- 
braoe. 

Dr.  McWeeny  said  that  ho  suggested  the  somewhat  wild 
hypothesis  that  the  gall-stones  might  have  caused  ulceration  of 
the  common  bile  duct,  and  that  micro-organisms  might  have 
made  their  way  up,  in  spite  of  the  supposed  antiseptic  action  of 
the  bile,  and  spread  into  the  onlinary  liver  substance;  but  his 
belief  was  that  the  case  was  pyiemia. 

The  Pkeside.nt  said  he  regarded  the  ab.scesscs  in  question  as 
pytcmic. 

Dr.  Redmond,  in  reply,  said  he  had  no  remark  to  make  save 
that  the  gall-bladder  contained  no  pus. 

Round-celled  Sarcoma  of  the   Testis Dr.  McWeeny 

showed  a  tumor  of  the  te=ti.s  removed  at  the  Mater  Misericordiie 
Hospital  in  January  last  by  Mr.  Chance.  The  patient,  aged 
about  thirty,  had  first  noticed  the  swelling  about  two  years 
previously,  and  it  had  since  increased  gradually  and  painlessly 
with  absence  of  testicalar  sensation.     N'o  tubercular  or  syphi- 


litic history  of  patient  or  family;  no  history  of  injury.  The 
testis  was  enlarged  to  the  size  of  a  medium-sized  orange;  its 
shape  was  globular;  its  consistency  hard.  On  section,  the  sub- 
stance was  white,  mottled  with  yellowish  patches,'which  looked 
to  the  naked  eye  like  caseated  portions,  and  which  on  micro- 
scopic examination  were  fatty  degenerated  and  almost  devoid 
of  structure.  There  was  no  trace  of  tubercular  new  growth. 
The  white  tissue  consisted  of  celU  and  a  stxoma.  The  cells  were 
largish,  oval,  nni-nucleated,  and  offered  little  or  no  variation  in 
size  or  shape.  They  did  not  lie  in  actual  contact,  but  each  was 
separated  from  its  neighbor  by  a  small  quantity  of  homogeneous 
intercellular  substance.  Their  characteristics  were,  on  the 
whole,  those  of  the  connective  tissue  rather  than  of  the  epithe- 
lial type. 

The  stroma  was  trabecular  in  character,  the  main  trabeculsa 
being  comparatively  thick  and  running  a  straight  course 
through  a  considerable  part  of  the  sections.  From  them  were 
given  off  more  delicate  bands,  which  in  their  turn  gave  origin 
to  sill  more  delicate  ones  —  the  same  structure  prevailing 
throughout — viz.,  loiind  and  spindle-shaped  nuclei  of  various 
sizes,  with  little  or  no  approach  to  the  formation  of  fibrous  tis- 
sue. The  ullimale  trabecule  consisted  of  but  one  or  two  rows 
of  spindle  cells  placed  side  by  side  and  end  to  end.  They  were 
<-leaily  distinguishable  from  the  oval  cellular  elements  above 
mentioned,  which  lay  in  groups  of  varying  size — about  a  dozen 
together  as  a  rule — in  the  ultimate  meshes  of  the  stroma.  He 
was  in  some  doubt  as  to  whether  the  stroma  did  not  represent 
that  which,  ill  the  normal  testis,  starting  from  the  mediastinum, 
runs  between  the  lobules— in  which  case  it  would  seem  to  have 
increased  jiori  paifHU  with  the  tumor,  or  whither  it  was  of  en- 
tirely new  formation,  in  which  case  the  specimen  would  have 
to  he  looked  upon  as  one  of  alveolar  sarcoma — a  neoplasm  of 
some  rarity  in  th.it  situation. 

Dr.  Patteson  said  that,  judging  from  the  general  distribu- 
tion of  the  stroma  and  the  character  of  the  cells,  this  disease 
was  much  more  distinctly  a  carcinoma  than  a  sarcoma. 

SECTION   IN    SURGEKY. 

Meeting  of  May  9,  1890. 
Mr.  Edw.aud  Hamilton,  F.  R.  C.  S.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Svirgery  of  the  BraLa. — Mr.  Tuokni.ry  Stokeu  read  a 
paper  on  two  cases  of  brain  disease  on  which  he  had  operated 
during  the  session. 

The  first  he  detailed  was  treated  jointly  by  Dr.  O'Carroll 
and  himself.  It  was  a  case  of  abscess  in  the  right  temporal  lobe, 
depending  on  disease  of  the  ear.  Pain,  retraction  of  the  head, 
and  right  anosmia  were  the  leading  brain  symploms.  The  pa- 
tient, a  girl  of  eighteen,  was  dying  from  pain,  and  ojieration 
was  determined  on,  although  symptoms  did  not  show  clearly 
whether  the  temporal  lobe  or  the  cerebellum  was  the  seat  of 
disease.  On  March  !),  1800,  the  brain  was  exposed  with  the 
view  of  exploring  the  cerebellum,  if  pus  should  not  be  found  in 
the  temporal  lobe. 

The  trephine  opening  was  placed,  with  the  purpose  of  ex- 
posing the  secoiul  temporal  convolution,  with  its  center  an  inch 
and  a  quarter  behind  the  external  meatus  and  an  inch  and  a 
half  above  this  base  line.  Mr.  Thornley  Stoker  spoke  of  the 
mistake  made  by  Mr.  Barker  in  placing  the  point  to  expose  the 
second  convolution  too  low  down — viz.,  an  inch  and  a  cpiarter 
above  the  base  line — and  he  demonstrated,  by  a  number  of  Pro- 
fessor Cuniriiigham's  models  and  drawings,  kindly  lent  for  the 
occasion,  that  the  point  indicated  by  Mr.  Barker  could  only  ex- 
pose at  the  highest  the  inferior  convolution,  and  might  even 
endanger  the  lateral  sinus.  He  expressed  his  intention  in  future 
of  operating  an  inch  and  three  ipiartors  above  the  base  line,  at 
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which  height  only  there  would  he  reasonable  certainty  of  expos- 
ing the  second  convolution. 

Nine  exploratory  punctures  were  made  in  diftVreiit  direc- 
tions, and  on  the  niutli,  at  a  distance  of  an  inch  and  a  half  from 
the  surface  of  the  brain,  pus  was  found,  to  the  amount  of  t«o 
to  three  draclims,  lying  above  the  tentorium,  in  a  direction 
downward,  inward,  and  ba(kwar<l  from  the  trepliine  opening, 
at  the  junction  of  the  under  surfaces  of  the  temporal  and  occipi- 
tal lobes. 

The  patient,  who  had  passed  througli  several  dangerous  and 
interesting  periods  since  operation,  was  now,  three  months  nftcr 
the  trephining,  alive  and  doing  well.  And,  although  she  had 
lost  several  draclnns  of  brain  matter  by  sloughing  and  by  the  re- 
moval of  a  hernia  cerebri,  she  suffered  no  paralysis  or  impair- 
ment of  any  kind,  the  sense  of  smell  being  restored  and  all  her 
symptoms  relieved. 

The  second  case,  treated  jointly  by  Dr.  Nugent  and  Mr. 
Thornley  Stoker,  was  one  of  a  spindle-celled  i-arcoma  of  small 
size  !-iiuated  in  the  superior  and  back  part  of  the  right  parietal 
l<jbe  of  a  man  aged  forty-two. 

It  had  given  rise  to  tonic  spasms  of  tlie  left  side,  commenc- 
ing in  the  leg  and  gradually  invading  the  trunk,  upper  extremi- 
ty, and  face:  Spasm  was  followed  by  paralysis,  occurring  in 
the  same  order  from  below  upward. 

The  patirnt  was  operated  on,  the  leg  and  arm  centers  beiug 
exposed,  but  ihe  tumor  was  not  discovtred,  as  it  lay  at  tlie  ex- 
treme back  of  the  leg  center,  and  was  of  the  same  consistence 
as  the  brain  substance,  so  that  instruments  passed  through 
it  without  resistance.  The  removal  of  pressure  afforded 
by  the  operation  gave  temporary  relief.  The  patient,  who 
was  nearly  comati.se  and  (piite  hemiplegic,  recovered  con- 
sciousness and  partial  i)owci'  in  the  side,  but  died  three  weeks 
afterward. 

The  chief  points  of  interest  in  the  case  were:  1.  The  irregu- 
lar position  of  Ihe  spasms,  which  sometimes  engaged  the  upper 
extremity  witliout  the  lower,  although  the  tumor  proved  to  be 
remote  from  tlie  arm  center.  Mr.  Stoker  dwelt  on  the  matter 
of  what  ho  termed  ''referred"  pressure  as  an  important  and 
confusing  factor  in  such  cases.  2.  That  the  position  of  the 
tumor  pointed  to  the  extension  backward  of  the  leg  center  into 
what  had  been  regarded  as  a  doubtful  region.  3.  That  the 
case  showed  the  leg  center  to  be  behind  that  for  the  thigh.  4. 
The  absence  in  this  instauce  of  three  of  tlie  four  classical  symp- 
toms of  brain  tumor — viz.,  optic  neuritis,  fixed  headache,  and 
vomiting;  only  the  fourth,  hemispasm,  being  present. 

Dr.  BiKMiNOHAM  communicated  a  preliminary  report  of  an 
investigation  which  he  was  carrying  on  into  the  surgical  anato- 
my of  the  parts  engaged  in  the  operations  of  trephining  in 
mastoid  and  tympanic  disease.  Tiie  following  were  the  ciiief 
objects  kept  in  view  in  the  investigation:  1.  The  anatomy  of 
Mr.  Wheeler's  operation,  which  opened  the  cranial  cavity  and 
the  mastoid  cells  at  the  same  time  by  one  trephine  hole.  2. 
The  exact  relation  of  the  mastoid  antrum  to  the  surface.  3. 
The  position  of  the  lateral  sinus,  how  to  find  and  how  av<ji(i  it. 
4.  Whether  there  was  (anatomically)  any  danger  in  opining  the 
mastoid  cells  immediately  behind  the  meatus,  ilany  specimens 
were  shown  illustrating  the  points  considered,  and  a  full  report 
was  promised  in  a  short  time. 

The  Chairman  observed  that  before  brain  surgery  could 
make  any  steady,  useful  advance  there  must  be  something 
like  anatomical  certainty;  and  ho  regarded  the  coiitril)U- 
tions  of  Mr.  Stoker  and  Dr.  Jiirniinghum  as  valuable  anatomical 
data. 

Mr.  Pattrt!.son  said  he  had  himself,  like  Mr.  Stoker,  proved 
the  unreliability  of  Barker's  lines.  He  had  had  o  case  in  St, 
Vincent's  Hospital   in    which   it   was  decided   to  trephine  the 


temporal  lobe  of  the  brain ;  and  taking  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
higher  than  Barker's  line  in  order  to  make  perfectly  sure,  he 
had  had  great  difficulty  in  removing  the  disc  of  bone,  and  when 
lie  succeeded  he  found  that  the  lateral  sinus  was  exposed  and 
occupying  one  third  of  the  available  space,  thus  showing  clearly 
that  Barker's  lines  were  unreliable.  A  limited  post-mortem 
examination  proved  that  the  diagnosis  was  unfortunately  incor- 
rect, and  that  the  ease  was  one  of  long-standing  otorrhtea;  but 
the  course  adopted  seemed  to  be  the  only  possible  one  of  saving 
life.  However,  as  applicable  to  the  surgery  of  the  brain,  the 
point  was  that  the  lines  of  demarkation  chosen  resulted  in  ex- 
posing about  half  an  inch  of  the  upper  border  of  the  inferior 
tcmporo- sphenoidal  convolution. 

Mr.  Toitix,  referring  to  Dr.  Birmingham's  observations,  re- 
called Mr.  Wheeler's  remark  on  reading  his  communication  to 
the  section  as  being  to  the  eft'ect  that  the  opening  which  he 
made  was  one  from  which  the  tympanum  might  be  reached,  and 
not  one  for  the  purpose  of  exposing  the  tympanum.  As  re- 
garded Mr.  Stoker's  communication,  he  asked,  assuming  in  the 
first  case  detailed  that  the  abscess  was  secondary  to  caries  of  the 
temporal  bone,  whether  it  would  not  have  been  advisable,  after 
reaching  the  abscess,  to  adopt  means  for  getting  rid  of  the  pri- 
mary disease,  so  that  further  secondary  abscesses  might  not 
form.  Thus,  a  secondary  trephining  operation  might  be  adopt- 
ed for  the  primary  disease,  .\notlier  moot  point  was  as  to  the 
advi>ability  of  using  the  aspirator  to  empty  a  pns  cavity  of  the 
brain,  the  tendency  of  the  structure  being  to  break  down  and, 
from  the  use  of  the  aspirator,  to  give  rise  to  more  pus. 

Mr.  Stoker,  in  reply,  was  glad  to  find  that  his  observations 
had  been  indorsed  by  Mr.  Patterson's  experience.  There  could 
be  no  doubt  that  an  examination  of  Professor  Cuuniiigham's 
diagrams  anil  casts  would  show  that,  instead  of  going  an  inch 
and  a  ijuarter  above  the  horizontal  line,  as  Barker  recommend- 
ed, or  an  inch  and  a  half,  as  he  himself  had  gone  in  one  of  the 
cases  under  consideration,  the  operator  might  go  an  inch  and 
thiee  quarters.  He  cordially  agreed  with  Mr.  Tobin's  view  as 
to  the  desirability  of  treating  the  primary  di^ea8e ;  and  in  op- 
erating in  the  case  of  the  temporal  abscess,  he  was  prepared  to 
trephine  the  mastoid  process  with  that  object,  but  he  did  not 
find  it  desirable  for  several  reasons.  He  looked  forward  to  do- 
ing it,  as  at  present  the  ear  was  suppurating,  and  required  to  be 
washed  out  twice  daily  with  corrosive-sublimate  solution.  It 
was  obviously  iirojji'r  to  remove  the  eau.se  of  thedisejise,  as  well 
as  the  secondary  evidence  of  it,  -Vs  regarded  the  use  of  the  as- 
piratoi-,  the  case  was  one  of  the  first  in  which  he  operated  for 
an  abscess  in  the  brain,  and  he  used  the  aspirator,  but  with  the 
result  that  he  made  up  his  mind  that  he  ought  not  to  use  it 
again  ;  that  it  was  calculated  to  do  violence  to  structures,  and 
that  it  was  totally  unnecessary.  The  brain  exercised  such  press- 
ure that  as  soon  as  the  abscess  was  opened  it  closed  the  walls 
together,  and  the  pus  was  pushed  out  with  as  much  force  as  was 
de-irable.  So  that  the  aspirator  was  unnecessary  and  might  be 
injurious. 

Dr.  BinMi.soiiAM,  in  reply  to  Mr,  Tobin's  remark,  said  he 
adopted  .\Ir,  Wheeler's  published  description  as  the  basis  of  his 
observations, 

SECTION    IN    .MEDICINE. 

Meeting  of  May  1(1,  1890. 

Dr.  John  \\  ii  i.iam   Mohuk  in  the  t'hair. 

Acute  Confusional  Insanity.— Dr.  Conom.y  Nokmax  read 
a  paper  on  .■icule  confu-ioMal  insanity.  Ho  pointed  out  that  this 
form  of  psychoncurosis  occupied  an  intermediate  place  between 
acute  mania  and  the  acute  dementia  of  the  older  elassificatory 
schemes,  and  contained  a  very  large  number  of  cases.  It  was 
characterized  by  engagement  of  consciousness  in  the  form  of 
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dream-like  confusion,  together  with  ballucinatorj  disturbance. 
It  was  interesting  to  others  than  specialists,  because  it  was  the 
form  of  mental  disturbance  most  often  associated  with  diseases 
not  primarily  afleeting  the  nervous  system.  Puerperal,  post- 
febrile, rheumatic,  phthisical,  and  other  varieties  of  insanity 
depending  on  general  diseases  commonly  took  this  form.  Dr. 
Norman  dwelt  upon  its  frequency  in  alcoholic  cases,  and  pointed 
out  that  the  peculiar  mental  disturbance  described  byKorsakow, 
Koss,  and  Tiglesworth  as  accompanying  alcoholic  neuritis  was 
a  variety  of  acute  confiisional  insanity.  He  detailed  a  number 
of  illustrative  cases,  including  several  alcoholic  ones,  and  de- 
fended the  diflferentiation  of  this  affection  on  (etiological  and 
prognostic  grounds,  as  well  as  because  the  distinction  tended  to 
more  accurate  clinical  description. 

Dr.  Moloney  inquired  whether,  firstly,  in  the  younger  per- 
sons whose  cases  had  been  detailed,  the  state  of  the  heart  and 
kidneys  had  been  examined  ;  and,  secondly,  in  the  older  persons, 
particularly  in  the  case  of  the  woman  who  fancied  a  black  man 
came  into  her  room  at  night,  whether  there  had  been  any  uter- 
ine trouble,  or  the  climacteric  time  had  been  reached.  He  had 
himself  observed  a  considerable  number  of  cases  in  which,  at 
the  climacteric  time  of  life,  there  was  confusion  as  to  dates  and 
places,  and  also,  most  commonly  in  cases  of  the  melancholic 
type,  delusion  of  persecution  by  unseen  agents.  One  woman's 
insanity  commenced  with  the  hallucination  that  somebody  was 
outside  at  the  gate  shouting  that  she  was  too  fond  of  going  into 
her  father's  bedroom  (her  father  was  suffering  from  bladder 
trouble)  and  that  such  conduct  was  indecent.  At  the  outset  she 
exhibited  maniacal  excitement,  and  for  several  months  she  was 
rather  confused  in  identifying  those  about  her,  being  doubtful 
■whether  her  nnrse  of  to-day  was  the  nurse  in  charge  of  her  the 
previous  day,  and  doubtful  also  of  his  (Dr.  Moloney's)  name, 
while  identifying  him  sometimes  by  his  boots  and  at  other 
times  by  his  hat. 

Dr.  Norman,  in  reply,  said  there  was  no  heart  or  kidney 
affection  in  the  younger  patients;  at  least,  though  anxiously 
searched  for,  none  was  discovered.  The  woman  who  came  to 
Dublin  to  consult  her  lawyer  was  aged  fifty,  and  had  ceased  to 
menstruate  at  forty-seven;  but  there  was  no  indication  of  uter- 
ine trouble.  He  was  inclined  to  think  that  to  the  type  which 
he  had  described  belonged  the  case  mentioned  by  Dr.  Moloney. 
Cases  of  the  kind  seemed  to  vary  in  character  between  mania 
and  melancholia,  giving  rise  to  difficulty  of  classification;  but 
in  the  asylum  such  classification  was  not  so  important  for  pur- 
poses of  treatment  as  to  comply  with  the  desire  of  the  Psycho- 
logical Society,  there  being  what  was  called  in  asylum  slang  a 
"refractory  ward,"  into  which  cases  that  would  not  go  any- 
where else  were  inevitably  put. 

Medicated  Soaps. — Dr.  Waltek  G.  Smith  made  a  commu- 
nication upon  medicated  soaps.  He  drew  attention  to  the  dif- 
ferences in  preparation  and  properties  of  soda  and  potash 
soaps,  and  pointed  out  the  injurious  effects  upon  the  skin  of  an 
excess  of  alkali,  which  not  only  removed  the  greasy  dirt  Iiut 
also  robbed  the  skin  of  its  natural  fat.  This  was  derived  from 
two  sources — («)  the  glands,  sebaceous  and  coil  glands ;  (J)  the 
eleidin  of  the  epidermis.  Over-fatty  (super-fatted)  soaps — i.  e., 
containing  some  unsaponified  fat — represented  a  real  advance 
in  the  preparation  of  good  soaps  for  medicinal  ose.  The  com- 
position of  "  Gnindseife''  (basis-soap)  was:  Beef  suet,  59-3  per 
cent. ;  olive-oil,  7'4  per  cent. ;  soda  lye,  38°  Beaura6,  22-2  per 
cent. ;  potash  lye,  iri  per  cent.  This  could  be  medicated  by  a 
variety  of  drugs — e.  g.,  resorcin,  ichthyol,  sulphur,  mercurials, 
etc.  The  detergent  action  of  soap  was  explained,  and  the 
modes  of  using  medicinal  eoaps  were  commented  upon. 

Dr.  MrVEAon  said  that  to  dermatologists  medicated  soaps 
had  many  recommendations  for  the  treatment  of  parasitic  dis- 


eases ;  and  he  expressed  great  faith  in  corrosive-sublimate  soap 
for  eczema  in  children,  rubbing  it  in  and  then  putting  on  a  thin 
gauze. 

Dr.  S.  M.  Tno.MPS0N  inquired  whether  salicylic  acid  might 
be  used  in  soap  for  eczema  of  the  head  in  children  without 
causing  irritation. 

Dr.  William  Stoker,  having  regard  to  the  limitation  of  the 
medicated  soaps  chiefly  to  the  soaps  composed  of  tlie  fatty 
acids  in  which  the  alkali  had  replaced  the  glycerin,  inquired  as 
to  lithium  soap ;  secondly,  in  view  of  the  explanation  of  the 
action  of  soap  on  the  hands  in  the  ordinary  method  of  use, 
whether  it  was  equally  true  of  the  super-fatty  soaps  that  there 
was  free  alkali  in  free  dilution ;  and  thirdly,  whether  it  was 
competent  in  the  glycerin  soap  to  retain  much  of  the  glycerin 
as  used  in  commerce,  or  was  it  only  "glycerin  "  so  called  on  the 
Incus  a  non  lucendo  principle.  He  had  been  informed  by  a 
Dublin  manufacturer,  on  the  surface  of  whose  soap  be  noticed 
globules,  that  almost  all  the  glycerin  was  retained  in  the  soap. 

The  Chairman  said  he  had  seen  an  ointment  containing  ten 
grains  of  salicylate  to  the  ounce  used  even  on  children  with- 
out deleterious  effect.  As  regarded  the  question  whether  gly- 
cerin was  really  present  in  so-called  "glycerin  soap,"  the  sweet 
taste  of  that  soap  was  conclusive  evidence  of  its  presence. 

Dr.  Smith,  in  reply,  said,  as  regarded  Dr.  Thompson's  in- 
quiry, that  the  question  was  one  for  the  practitioner's  judg- 
ment. As  to  Dr.  Stoker's  questions,  he  had  no  knowledge  of 
lithium  soap.  The  transparent  glycerin  soap  contained  a  large 
amount  of  glycerin.  He  bad  not  had  time  to  make  an  analysis 
of  the  vinohi  soap.  There  was  no  doubt  that  the  use  of  medi- 
cated soaps  represented  a  distinct  advance  in  the  methods  of 
treatment. 

Old  Fallacies  revived  under  New  Names.— Dr.  T.  More 
Madden  read  a  paper  on  the  recent  revival  under  new  names 
of  some  old  fallacies  bearing  on  medicine. 

A  recurrence  of  epidemic  empiricisms  widely  affecting  the 
practice  of  physic  had  been  often  observed  in  the  history  of  our 
art.  These  popular  beliefs,  however  fallacious  their  foundation, 
generally  died  hard,  and,  after  a  period  of  oblivion,  were  not  in- 
frequently resuscitated.  Thus  at  present  we  had  at  least  "  three 
Richmonds  in  the  field,"  where  medical  science  and  its  counter- 
feits were  in  close  competition,  and  where  the  prize  of  epheme- 
ral success  was  perhaps  most  frequently  awarded  to  the  latter. 
These  rival  popular  therapeutic  theories,  methods,  or  '■'■fads  " 
included  hypnotism,  massage,  and  faith-healing,  each  of  which 
might  be  considered  as  being  in  some  measure  illustrative  of  the 
revivalism  just  referred  to,  with  the  exception  of  the  latter, 
{"aith  he-iling  rested  on  religious  belief,  and  therefore,  however 
erroneous  or  fanatical  it  might  be,  it  could  not  be  properly 
classified  in  the  medical  journal.  Hypnotism  and  massage  could 
claim  no  such  exemption  from  full  discussion  and  criticism,  al- 
though in  some  respects  it  might  perhaps  be  difficult  to  treat 
their  pretensions  soriou.sly.  First,  with  regard  to  hi/piiotism. 
Under  that  term  had  apparently  been  recently  confounded  and 
intermixed  the  resuscitated  phenomena  of  two  essentially  dis- 
tinct conditions — namely,  that  modification  of  animal  magnetism 
with  which  the  name  of  the  late  Mr.  Braid,  of  Manchester,  was 
formerly  associated — i.  e.,  Braidism  ;  and,  secondly,  with  this, 
in  some  instances,  were  now  conjoined  the  revival  in  a  new 
guise  of  the  older  illusions  of  mesmerism.  Of  the  possibility, 
in  many  cases,  of  producing  by  the  former  a  state  of  concentra- 
tion or  auffisthesia  in  which  surgical  operations  might  be  pain- 
lessly performed  there  could  be  no  question.  The  expediency 
or  prudence  of  availing  ourselves  of  this  power,  especially  in  the 
cases  in  which  it  might  most  commonly  be  exorcised — namely, 
in  the  cnso  of  patients  of  abnormal  mental  or  nervous  constitu- 
tion, such  as  those  of  hysterical  temperament,  of  whom  the 
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nnmber,  male  as  well  as  female,  was  larger  than  was  generally 
supposed — was  another  question,  and  one  wbich  Dr.  Madden 
thought  shoald  be  unhesitatingly  answered  in  the  negative,  for 
various  reasons,  physical  and  moral,  which  he  assigned.  With 
regard  to  the  still  more  objectionable  and  more  remarkable  al- 
leged powers  by  which,  as  had  been  again  recently  asserted,  the 
skilled  operator  in  this  occult  art  might,  at  his  will  or  by  his 
mental  suggestion,  or  induction  of  a  subtile  nerve  force,  some- 
what akin  in  its  supposed  action  to  the  magnetic  influence,  con- 
trol the  thoughts  and  acts  of  the  hypnotized  subject,  and  even 
thus  modify  the  course  or  arrest  the  progress  of  disease — these, 
although,  as  just  said,  very  commonly  confounded  with  Braid- 
ism,  were  obviously  traceable  to  the  older  illusions  of  animal 
magnetism  or  of  mesmerism,  of  which  they  were  substantially 
the  resuscitation  in  a  new  guise.  The  real  marvel  connected 
with  such  assertions  appeared  to  be  the  fact  that  at  the  present 
day  some  men  of  whose  sincerity  and  sanity  there  could  be  no 
possible  question  should  claim  these  powers,  and  that  others 
similarly  circumstanced  should  admit  the  possibility  of  their  in- 
fluencing any  persons  save  those  of  abnormal  nervous  or  mental 
constitution,  more  especially  the  oftentimes  semi-insane  victims 
of  hysteria.  A  priori,  it  might  well  seem  incredible  that  pre- 
tensions of  this  kind  should  be  gravely  advanced  and  accepted 
in  the  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century,  were  it  not  that 
this  age,  so  often  skeptical  of  the  truths  of  Divine  Revelation, 
had  afforded  so  many  illustr.itions  of  its  credulity  in  the  illusions 
of  pseudo-scientific  enthusiasm;  and  that  at  the  present  time 
we  had  abundant  contemporaneous  evidence  of  a  widespread 
credence  in  the  alleged  and  incomprehensible  powers  of  animal 
magnetism,  as  asserted,  under  the  name  of  hypnotism. 

To  deny  in  toto  the  possibility  of  phenomena  to  the  actuality 
of  which  so  many  witnesses  had  testified,  merely  because  tliey 
were  apparently  at  variance  with  common  sense  and  wholly  inex- 
plicable in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  might  perhaps  be 
thought  unphilosophical.  Hence,  whatever  our  own  opinion 
might  be  on  this  subject,  we  must  be  content  to  leave  its  final 
decision  for  the  eventual  judgment  founded  on  the  better  knowl- 
edge and  experience  of  the  profession.  Whatever  that  verdict 
might  be,  it  could  not  be  very  long  delayed. 

The  painful  exhibitions  of  so-called  hypnotic  influence  de- 
scribed in  recently-published  reports  of  certain  proceedings  on 
the  Continent,  as  well  as  the  spectacles  of  either  fanatical  en- 
thusiasm or  else  of  charlatanism  acting  on  acquiescent  imbe- 
cility which  he  had  himself  more  than  once  witnessed  in  the 
performances  of  professors  of  animal  magnetism,  could  hardly 
be  spoken  of  from  any  point  of  view  save  in  terms  that  might 
perhaps  be  deemed  offensive  by  those  who  were  believers  in 
these  powers.  Hence  he  would  forbear  any  further  reference 
to  them.  For,  as  the  learned  Fuller  had  long  since  observed: 
"  I  meddle  not  with  these  Bedlam  phancies,  all  whose  conceits 
are  antiques,  but  leave  them  for  the  physician  to  purge  with 
hellebore." 

Dr.  Madden  then  discussed  the  pretensions  of  massage  to 
novelty,  and  entered  at  considerable  length  into  the  history  of 
some  persons  whose  methods  of  cure,  as  successfully  employed 
in  Ireland  so  far  back  as  the  days  of  the  Commonwealth,  and 
subsequently  in  the  time  of  Charles  II,  were,  he  thought,  largely 
anticipatory  of  the  present  i)ractices  of  massage,  as  well  as 
those  of  animal  magnetism  or  hypnotism. 

Whether  such  phenomena,  ancient  or  modern,  had  any 
foundation  in  actuality  it  would  be  difficult  as  yet  to  pronounce. 
There  were  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth  than  wore  dreamed 
of  in  our  philosophy,  and  these  might  be  of  them.  At  any  rate 
it  migiit  be  interesting  to  boar  in  mind  the  success,  in  one  re- 
spect at  least,  that  rewarded  the  original  professor  of  animal 
magnetism,  whose  career  might  possibly  be  some  encourage- 


ment to  the'modern  practitioners  of  hypnotism,  and  to  remind 
them  that  upward  of  a  century  ago  somewhat  similar  preten- 
sions were  made  by  Mesmer,  whose  thesis  On  (he  Influence  of 
the  Planets  on  Human  Bodies  was  pablished  in  Vienna  in  1776. 
Whether  Mesmer  appropriated  the  views  previously  held  on 
this  subject  by  the  Viennese  astronomer,  Hehl,  as  the  latter 
maintained,  or  not.  now  mattered  little.  The  controversy  be- 
tween the  learned  professor  of  unsavory  name  and  the  reputed 
father  of  animal  magnetism  was  a  very  animated  one,  and  con- 
tained some  curious  matter.  The  result  of  the  discussion  was 
Mesmer's  retirement  from  Vienna  to  Paris,  where,  two  years 
later,  in  1778,  he  reappeared  on  the  stage  as  the  then  reigning 
lion  of  Parisian  society  as  well  as  the  most  successful  practi- 
tioner of  his  occult  art — from  both  of  which  positions  his  fall 
was  as  signal  and  as  rapid  as  his  rise  thereto  had  been.  While 
the  brief  sunshine  of  his  popularity  lasted,  however,  Mesmer, 
who  apparently  had  always  a  shrewd  eye  to  the  main  chance, 
acted  on  the  old  adage  so  successfully  that  within  a  couple  of 
years  he  realized  by  his  practice  in  Paris  a  fortune  of  some 
340,000  livres,  and  before  the  publication  of  the  adverse  report 
of  the  commission  appointed  to  investigate  this  question  man- 
aged to  sell  the  secret  of  his  method  for  a  sum  equivalent  to 
fourteen  thousand  pounds.  The  modern  professor  of  animal 
magnetism  might  well  regret  the  palmy  days  of  the  Ville 
Cour. 

Dr.  A.  N.  MoNTOoMEKT  said,  with  reference  to  massage,  that 
it  was  a  pity  Dr.  Madden  had  not  attended  the  previous  meet- 
ing of  the  Section,  at  which  an  exhaustive  paper  on  the  subject 
was  read  by  Dr.  Kendal  Franks,  who  traced  its  origin  to  many 
years  prior  to  the  Christian  era,  and  advocated  taking  the  treat- 
ment out  of  the  hands  of  quacks  and  charlatans  and  putting  it 
on  a  scientific  basis,  which  he  had  explained.  It  was  also  to  be 
regretted  that  Dr.  Madden,  in  sending  in  the  title  of  his  paper, 
had  not  specified  the  fallacies  which  he  intended  to  discuss. 

Dr.  Norman  said  that  about  massage  he  knew  little ;  but 
since  it  had  been  prescribed  by  some  enthusiasts  in  late  years 
as  a  universal  remedy  in  mental  diseases,  he  fully  shared  in  the 
terms  of  contempt  and  scorn  with  which  Dr.  Clinton,  of  Edin- 
burgh, had  referred  to  the  curative  powers  alleged  for  it  in 
mental  disease.  That  mesmerism  had  taken  the  course  it  did 
was  unfortunately  due  to  the  attitude  adopted  toward  it  by  the 
medical  profession  in  tlie  time  of  Mesmer — denying  the  truth  of 
certain  things  which  were  undoubted  facts.  But  since  the  days 
of  Iloidonlicim,  and  since  Charcot's  investigations,  the  faculty 
looked  upon  what  was  now  generally  called  hypnotism  in  a 
more  serious  way.  That  there  was  some  truth  in  the  phenome- 
non everybody  knew,  but  that  hypnotism  had  the  therapeutic 
eflTects  ascribed  to  it,  ho  agreed  with  Dr.  Madden  was  incredible 
and  absurd.  lie  had  learned  that  Cliarcot  was  now  withdraw- 
ing from  tlie  practice  of  hypnotism,  conceding  that  its  certain 
evil  effects  counterbalanced  any  good  that  might  bo  expected. 
Voisin,  the  author  of  a  famous  treatise  on  several  diseases  com- 
mon to  the  insane— amenorrha-a,  epilep.sy,  masturbation,  lying, 
thieving,  and  moral  insanity — was  under  the  delusion  that  these 
diseases  could  be  cured  by  its  moans.  It  was  almost  enough  to 
overturn  one's  mental  balance  to  broach  the  idea  that  moral  de- 
pravity could  be  cured  through  the  agency  of  hypnotism.  As 
a  warning  of  the  danger  of  hypnotism,  lleidenheim's  first  and 
favorite  subject  was  his  own  brother — a  fine,  active,  healthy 
young  man,  who,  under  the  constant  strain  of  hypnotic  experi- 
ments, fell  into  a  state  of  neuro-ana<mia,  became  inca])able  of 
following  his  profession,  and  had  to  take  a  holiday  of  two  years' 
duration  before  ho  recovered  his  mental  lone.  He  had  read  a 
recent  case  in  a  German  medical  journal  recording  the  details 
of  a  woman  who  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  hypnotic  quack  and 
was  hyi)notized  into  a  state  of  acute  confusional  insanity. 
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Congenital  Sacculations  and  Cystic  Dilatations  of  Veins. — These 
conditions  have  from  ancient  times  been  generally  recognized  in  con- 
nection with  varicose  disease,  but  have  received  very  little  attention  as 
distinct  affections.  The  reason  for  this  is  twofold :  First,  because  they 
frequently  give  rise  to  no  trouble  of  any  kind ;  and  second,  because 
when  symptoms  demanding  treatment  arise  their  existence  is  masked 
by  the  general  varicosity  which  coexists  in  many  cases. 

Mr.  Bennett  {Lancet,  April  12, 1890)  describes  three  classes  of  these 
venous  sacs  and  dilatations.  The  first  and  rarest  form  consists  of  a  dis- 
tinct sac  springing  from  one  side  of  a  vein,  with  which  it  communicates 
through  a  small  opening.  This  condition  may  or  may  not  be  associated 
with  a  varicose  condition  of  the  surrounding  veins,  but  some  evidence 
of  venous  abnormity  in  the  form  of  nsevus  or  varix  is  to  be  found  in 
near  or  distant  parts.  Clinically  it  presents  the  form  of  a  softish,  com- 
pressible tumor,  the  coimection  of  which  with  a  vein  may  more  or  less 
easily  be  demonstrated.  When  this  occurs  in  the  neck  the  patient  has 
the  power,  by  means  of  holding  the  breath,  to  cause  the  tumor  to  be- 
come large  and  tense. 

The  second  class  consists  of  a  dilatation  at  the  point  of  entry  of  a 
tributary  vein  into  the  parent  vessel.  In  part  of  these  cases  the  proxi- 
mal end  of  the  tributary  and  the  neighboring  part  of  the  recipient  are 
about  equally  involved,  and  in  part  the  tributary  is  the  more  affected, 
and  a  globular  swelling  is  produced  which  seems  to  project  from  the 
main  vessel.  This  class  seems  to  be  almost  invariably  associated  with 
varicosity  of  the  veins  in  the  immediate  neighborhood.  The  tendency 
to  dilatation  seems  to  be  congenital ;  its  development  seems  to  depend 
on  the  same  conditions  which  promote  the  development  of  ordinary 
varicosity. 

The  third  and  most  common  class  is  local  dilatation  Involving  the 
whole  circumference  of  the  vein.  This  may  occur  in  any  valved  vein 
and  invariably  involves  the  portion  of  the  vein  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood of  a  valve  which  generally  forms  the  distal  boundary  of  the 
tumor.  At  first  it  is  pyriform,  afterward  spherical,  but  rarely  attains 
any  great  size.  This  form  is  often  found  associated  with  extensive 
varix,  but  it  does  not  occur  as  frequently  in  the  midst  of  masses  of 
varicose  veins  as  is  sometimes  supposed. 

The  only  conditions  which  render  active  treatment  necessary  are 
rapid  distention  causing  pain  and  possible  haemorrhage  through  rupture 
of  the  cyst  wall,  rapid  coagulation  in  the  sac  from  injury,  inflammation 
or  other  cause,  and  suppurative  inflammation  in  dilatations  packed  with 
clot.  In  these  cases  the  clot-packed  sac  should  be  removed  together 
with  the  portion  of  the  vein  from  which  it  springs.  When  the  sac 
springs  from  a  deep,  important  vein,  like  tlie  femoral,  operative  treat- 
ment is  contra-indicated  unless  the  sac  be  pedunculated  sufficiently  to 
admit  of  ligation.  When  removal  is  impracticable  in  a  superficial  vein, 
division  of  the  distal  portion  of  the  vein  between  two  ligatures  is  rec- 
ommended. The  pain  from  distention  may  be  controlled  by  pressure. 
If  suppuration  appear,  it  should  be  treated  as  an  abscess,  opened  anti- 
septically  and  cleaned  out. 

Oastroschisis. — I>r.  Brown  {Brit.  Med.  Jtnir.,  Jan.  4,  1890)  gives 
the  following  description  of  a  monster  which  breathed  only  once  or 
twice  : 

"  The  liver  and  part  of  the  small  intestine  were  projecting  through 
the  umbilical  opening,  which  also  admitted  the  insertion  of  two  fingers. 
The  abdominal  wall  below  the  umbilicus  was  covered  with  serous  mem- 
brane only,  the  skin  and  muscle  being  absent  from  the  anterior  aspect 
of  the  abdomen.  In  both  groins  was  a  diminutive  penis — without  the 
urethra — and  the  scrotum.  There  was  no  anal  opening.  The  legs  were 
both  abducted  from  arrested  development  and  displacement  of  the  pel- 
vic lioncs.     There  was  also  talipi'S  varus." 

Development  of  the  Ciliary  or  Motor  Oculi  Ganglion. — Dr.  Kwart 
presents  some  investigations  of  the  cranial  nerves  of  sharks  and  skates 
{Procetrliiu/K  of  l/ic  li/>yal  Society,  March  (1,  lb90),  from  which  it  appears 


that  the  ciliary  ganglion  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  one  of  the 
cranial  nerves,  the  ophthalmicus  profundus,  as  the  sympathetic  ganglia 
of  the  trunk  stand  to  the  spinal  nerves,  and  that  this  ganglion  may 
henceforth  be  considered  a  sympathetic  ganglion. 

The  most  conflicting  views  have  for  some  time  been  held  as  to  the 
origin,  relations,  and  homology  of  this  ganglion,  which  is  known  as  the 
ciliary,  motor  oculi,  ophthalmic,  and  lenticular.  Some  observers  have 
confused  it  with  the  ganglion  of  the  ophthalmicus  profundus,  and  con- 
sidered it  homologous  with  the  Casserian  and  other  cranial  ganglia,  but 
within  the  past  few  years  the  ciliary  ganglion  and  the  ganglion  of  the 
ophthalmicus  profundus  have  been  shomi  to  be  distinct,  and  the  old 
view  of  Arnold,  that  the  ciliary  was  a  sympathetic  ganglion,  has  been 
revived.  The  researches  of  Dr.  Ewart  go  to  strengthen  this  view,  and 
he  thinks  that  perhaps  further  investigations  may  show  that  the  gan- 
glia in  connection  with  the  branches  of  the  trigeminus  nerve  may  also 
be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  sympathetic  system.  He  professes  to 
have  found  the  vestiges  of  the  ophthalmicus  profundus  ganglion  in  a 
five  months'  human  embryo,  lying  under  cover  of  the  inner  portion  of 
the  Casserian  ganglion,  and  has  satisfied  himself  that  the  ophthalmicus 
profundus  of  the  elasmobranch  is  represented  in  man  by  the  nasal 
branch  of  the  ophthalmic  division  of  the  fifth  nerve. 

Supernumerary  Tonsils. — Donelan  (Brit.  Med.  Jour.,  May  17,  1890) 
reports  a  case  in  which  there  were  two  pairs  of  symmetrically  placed 
tonsils.  One  pair  was  in  the  normal  position,  the  other  was  situ- 
ated low  down  in  the  pharynx.  All  four  tonsils  were  hypertro- 
phied  and  were  removed.  A  microscopic  examination  showed  that 
they  all  presented  the  usual  characteristics  seen  in  hypertrophied 
tonsils. 

This  case  is  a  very  unusual  one  in  that  the  supernumerary  tonsils 
were  bilateral  and  symmetrically  placed  below  the  normal  glands,  from 
which  they  were  separated  by  the  posterior  palatine  fold  by  an  interval 
of  half  an  inch. 

Development  of  the  Hymen.— Schaeffer  (Arch,  fiir  (}y».  ;  Am. 
Jour,  of  the  Med.  Si.,  June  1890)  has  made  a  careful  study  of  this  sub- 
ject, based  upon  the  examination  of  the  genitalia  in  nearly  two  hundred 
foetuses.  He  found  that  in  every  instance  the  hvmen,  as  early  as  the 
fifth  month,  was  composed  of  two  lamellae,  the  inner  being  derived 
from  the  vagina,  the  outer  from  the  folding  in  of  the  vulva ;  in  many 
cases  the  two  layers  coalesced,  but  they  sometimes  remained  distinct 
until  birth,  though  seldom  later.  The  foetal  hymen  had  on  its  inner 
(upper)  surface  transverse  folds  similar  to  those  in  the  vagina ;  between 
the  folds  small  pockets  were  often  formed,  from  which  cysts  of  the 
hymen  might  form.  Certain  .anomalies  in  the  hymen — the  hjTuen  crene- 
latus,  dentatus,  carinatus,  falciformis,  etc. — may  be  accounted  for  by 
irregularities  in  the  distribution  of  these  folds.  On  the  outer  surface 
of  the  foetal  hymen  numerous  folds  were  found,  which  extended  from 
the  fossa  navicularis,  iiympha',  clitoris,  and  meatus.  The  writer  gives 
this  summary  of  the  arguments  in  favor  of  the  bilamellar  origin  of  the 
hymen :  1.  In  over  one  fourth  of  the  specimens  the  lamellae  were  clearly 
demonstrated.  '2.  The  outer  lamella  was  proved  to  be  developed  from 
the  folds  which  radiated  from  the  region  of  the  vestibule.  3.  Various 
stages  in  the  union  of  the  two  lamellse  were  observed.  4.  The  outer 
lamella  had  the  same  color  and  epithelial  covering  as  the  vestibule,  the 
inner  that  of  the  vaginal  mucosa. 

The  Nerves  of  the  Back  of  the  Hand. — Zander  (Fortschritte  der 
Medicin,  No.  9,  1890)  gives  these  results  of  his  investigations  : 

The  dorsal  finger  anastomosis  supplies  not  only  the  nail  of  the 
thumb,  but  also  of  the  little  finger,  occasionally  of  the  fore  and  ring 
fingers,  and  rarely  of  the  middle  finger.  There  is  an  interchange  of 
filaments  between  the  anastomoses  on  the  dorsal  and  volar  surfaces  of 
the  fingers,  and  wherever  the  dorsal  nerves  fail  to  supply  the  nail  the 
palmar  nerves  supply  the  deficiency. 

Upon  the  back  of  the  hand  proper  the  areas  of  di.stribution  of  the 
radial  and  ulnar  arc  not  sharply  divided  along  the  middle  line,  but  the 
branches  of  each  nerve  anastomose  with  those  of  the  other.  Fre- 
quently the  skin  of  the  entire  dorsal  surface  of  the  hand  is  supplied 
by  both  nerves,  and  it  is  quite  conunon  that  the  middle  portion  is  sup- 
plied with  sensitive  filaments  from  both  sources.  On  the  ground  of 
this  observation  it  can  l)e  aflirmed,  in  cases  where  section  of  one  of 
these  nerves  has  produced  no  marked  loss  of  sensibility,  that  a  very 
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extensive  interchange  of  the  nerve  fibers  exists;  the  less  extensive 
this  is,  the  more  clearly  will  the  loss  of  sensibility  appeal-. 

But  the  integument  of  the  dorsum  of  the  hand  receives  its  nerves 
of  sensation  not  only  from  tlie  superficial  branch  of  the  radial  and 
the  dorsal  branch  of  the  ulnar,  but  also  from  other  sources.  The 
musculo-cutaneous  unites  with  the  radial  and  innervates  the  integu- 
ment of  the  thumb  and  the  radial  part  of  the  back  of  the  hand.  The 
posterior  inferior  cutaneous  nerve  the  writer  has  found  in  several  cases 
to  supply  the  entire  middle  part  of  the  back  of  the  hand.  Turner  once 
saw  the  external  intero.-iseous  branch  of  the  radial  continue  to  the 
fingers,  and  innervate  the  adjacent  sides  of  the  fore  and  middle  fingers. 
A  more  important  source  of  innervation  is  found  in  the  anastomosis 
between  the  dorsal  branch  of  the  ulnar  and  the  median  cutaneous. 
Twigs  from  the  palmar  nerves  also  rise  between  the  fingers  and  spread 
over  the  neighboring  surfaces. 

On  account  of  these  facts  Zander  maintains  that  in  any  given  case 
it  is  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  diagnosticate  the  section  of  the 
involved  nerve  trunk  by  means  of  the  degree  and  extent  of  loss  of  sen- 
sation on  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  hand. 
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Mortality  in  Cities  in  the  United  States. — The  following  table  rep- 
resents the  mortality  in  the  cities  named,  as  reported  to  Dr.  John  B. 
Hamilton,  Surgeon-General  of  the  Marine-Hospital  Service,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Abstract  of  Sanitary  Reports  for  August  15th: 
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The  Treatment  of  Cystitis  in  Women. — Pr.  T.  M.  Madden  presented 
the  following  note  at  tiic  recent  Iiilornationai  Medical  Congress: 

Of  all  the  diseases  which  come  before  us  in  gjniPcological  practice 
there  is  none  more  frequently  met  with,  more  distressing  in  its  effects, 
or  more  intractable  to  the  means  generally  relied  on  for  its  relief  than 
cystitis  in  women.  I  therefore  desire  to  bring  under  the  notice  of  the 
International  Medical  Congress  a  method  of  treatment  which  I  have 
found,  by  clinical  experience,  to  be  generally  successful  in  the  nijiid 
curative  treatment  of  this  condition.  The  mea.surcs  most  cominonly 
employed  in  such  cases  are  merely  palliative,  and  may  relieve,  but  j>er 
M  can  never  cure,  well-established  cystitis  in  women.     Nor  am  I  aware 


of  any  method  by  which  that  can  be  accomplished  save  by  giving  the 
bladder  absolute  physicological  rest.  For  this  purpose  Dr.  Emmet's 
operation — (.  c,  the  establishment  of  an  artificial  vesico-vaginal  fistula 
— may  be  successfully  employed  in  some  instances,  but  the  practical 
objections  to  it  are  so  great  and  obvious  that  for  several  years  past  I 
have  abandoned  this  procedure  in  favor  of  another  which  I  have  fovmd 
more  generally  effectual  and  quite  free  from  the  disadvantages  of  the 
operation  referred  to.  The  plan  which  I  have  now  employed  in  a  very 
large  number  of  cases  of  cystitis  in  the  gynaecological  wards  of  the 
Mater  Misericordiic  Hospital,  Dublin,  consists  firstly  in  the  full  dilata- 
tion of  the  uretheral  canal  with  the  instrument  exhibited,  so  as  to 
paralyze  the  contractility  of  the  sphincter  vesicae,  and  thus  produce  a 
temporary  incontinence  of  urine ;  and,  secondly,  in  the  direct  applica- 
tion through  tlie  same  instrument  of  glycerin  of  carbolic  acid  to  the 
diseased  endovesical  raucous  membrane.  I  may  add  that  any  pain  thus 
caused  may  be  prevented  by  the  previous  topical  application  of  a  solu- 
tion of  cocaine,  and  that  the  procedure  recommended  seldom  requires 
to  be  repeated  more  than  once  or  twice  at  intervals  of  a  week  or  ten 
days;  and,  conjbined  with  the  internal  use  of  boric  acid,  rarely  fails  to 
effect  a  rapid  cure  in  any  ordinary  case  of  cystitis. 


To  Contributors  and  Correspondents. —  The  attention  of  all  v>ho  purpose 
favoring  us  with  communications  is  respectfully  coiled  to  the  folloic. 
ing: 

Authors  of  articles  intended  for  publication  under  the  head  of  "original 
contributions  "  are  respectfully  informed  that,  in  accepting  such  arti- 
cles, we  always  do  so  with  tlic  understanding  thai  the  foUoviiig  condi- 
tions are  to  be  observed:  (1)  when  a  manuscript  is  sent  to  this  jour- 
nal, a  similar  inanitscrijjt  or  any  abstract  thereof  must  not  be  or 
have  been  sent  to  any  other  periodical,  ujiless  we  arc  specially  notified 
of  the  fact  at  the  time  the  article  is  sent  to  vs  ;  (3)  accepted  articles 
are  subject  to  the  customary  rules  of  editorial  revision,  and  will  be 
published  as  promptly  as  our  other  engagements  will  admil  of — ice 
can  not  engage  to  publish  an  article  in  any  specified  issue  ;  (S)  any 
conditions  which  an  author  wishes  complied  with  must  be  disfitictly 
staled  in  a  communication  accompaniting  the  manuscript,  and  no 
neiv  conditions  can  be  considered  after  the  manuscript  has  been  put 
into  the  type-setters'  hands.  We  are  often  constrained  to  decline 
articles  which,  cdthongh  they  may  be  creditable  to  their  authors,  are 
not  suitable  for  puhlieaiiiyti  in  this  jourjial,  either  because  they  are 
too  long,  or  are  loaded  with  tabular  matter  or  prolix  histories  of 
cases,  or  deal  with  subjects  of  little  interest  to  the  medical  profession 
at  large.  We  can  not  enter  into  any  correspondence  concerning  our 
reasons  for  declining  an  article. 

All  letters,  whetlier  intended  for  publication  or  not,  must  contain  the 
writer's  name  and  address,  not  necessarily  for  publication.  A'o  at- 
tention will  be  paid  to  anonymous  communications.  Hereafter,  cor- 
respondents asHng  for  information  that  we  are  capable  of  giving, 
and  that  can  properly  be  given  in  this  journal,  will  be  aiutwercd  by 
number,  a  private  communication  being  previously  sent  to  each  cor- 
respondent informing  him  under  what  number  the  answer  to  his  note 
is  to  be  loc/kedfor.  All  communications  not  intended  for  jniblicatlon 
under  the  author's  name  are  treated  as  strictly  confidential.  We  can 
not  give  advice  to  laymen  as  to  particular  cases  or  recommend  indi- 
vidual practitioners. 
Secretaries  of  medical  societies  wilt  confer  a  favor  by  keeping  us  in- 
formed of  the  dates  of  their  societies'  rcgidar  meetings.  Brief  notifi- 
cations o£  matters  thai  are  expected  to  come  tip  at  jHxrlieular  mect- 
inr/s  will  be  in.serted  when  they  are  received  in  time. 
Kewsixipcrs  and  other  publications  containing  matter  which  the  person 
sending  them  desires  to  bring  to  our  notice  should  he  marked.  Mem- 
bers of  the  profession  who  send  lut  infoi-mation  of  matters  of  interest 
to  our  readers  will  be  considered  as  doincfthcm  and  vs  a  favor,  and, 
if  the  sjvtcc  at  o>tr  command  admits  of  if,  we  shall  take  pleasure  in 
inserting  the  substance  of  such  communications. 
Alt  communications  intended  for  the  editor  should  be  addressed  to  him 

in  care  of  the  publishers. 
All  communications  relating  to  the  business  of  the  journal  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  publitltert. 
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CLINICAL   LECTURES 

ON   SOME   COMMONLY  OBSERVED   FORMS  OF 

PULMONARY   DISEASE. 

DELIVERED  AT 
THE  NEW  YORK   POST-GRADUATE  MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 

By  JAMES  K.  CROOK,   M.  D., 

IN9TBCCT0R   IN  CLINICAL  MEDICINE  AND  PHYSICAL  DIAGNOSIS,   ETC. 

Lecture  I. 

Simple  Acute  and  Chronic  Bronchitis  of  the  Larger 
Tubes. — -This  morning,  gentlemen,  we  have  a  number  of 
cases  representing  the  most  common  form  of  disease  of  the 
respiratory  organs,  viz.,  inflammation  involving  the  larger 
bronchial  tubes.  Fully  tsvo  thirds  of  all  the  cases  observed 
at  our  chest  clinics  are  of  this  nature,  and  you  will  find  it 
a  very  frequent  affection  in  almost  every  part  of  the  tem- 
perate zone  the  world  over.  We  will  examine  these  cases 
seriatim,  and  endeavor  to  learn  what  features  of  interest 
they  present.  No.  1  is  that  of  a  young  man,  aged  twenty- 
four,  by  occupation  a  truck-driver.  He  informs  us  that  he 
received  a  severe  wetting,  while  engaged  in  his  work,  three 
days  ago.  On  the  following  morning  he  e.\perienced  some 
chilly  sensations,  with  a  sense  of  malaise  and  lassitude,  and 
during  the  day  was  seized  with  a  harsh,  painful,  dry  cough. 
He  also  felt  a  sensation  of  oppression  and  obtuse  pain  and 
rawness  in  the  front  of  his  chest,  more  particularly  behind 
the  breast  bone.  All  these  symptoms  he  has  this  morning, 
but  now  a  small  quantity  of  glairy  mucus  is  raised  occa- 
sionally, and  he  also  feels  sensations  of  soreness  and  pain 
along  the  false  ribs.  These  are  undoubtedly  due  to  the 
severe  muscular  contractions  caused  by  the  coughing 
efforts.  We  find  his  temperature  to  be  99'5°  F.,  and  his 
pulse  rate  94  to  the  minute.  A  careful  physical  exami- 
nation reveals  no  physical  signs  whatever  save  a  slight 
sibilance  of  the  inspiratory  and  expiratory  notes.  We  are 
thus  led  to  a  plain  and  unequivocal  diagnosis  of  simple 
acute  bronchitis  in  the  first  or  dry  stage.  To  use  a  lay 
expression,  our  patient  has  caught  a  "bad  cold."  We  base 
this  diagnosis  on  the  history  of  the  case,  and  on  the  ab- 
sence of  all  signs  or  symptoms  of  other  pulmonary  troubles. 
There  is  no  pain  in  the  side,  no  high  temperature,  no 
dullness  on  percussion,  and  no  bronchial  breathing.  No 
portion  of  the  lung  is  withdrawn  from  the  exercise  of  its 
function.  The  signs  are  negative,  and  that  is  what  we 
expect  to  find  in  almost  every  case  of  simple  acute  bron- 
chitis in  the  first  stage,  unless  the  attack  is  exeeptionally 
severe,  when  we  may  have  harsh  breathing  or  sonorous  and 
sibilant  rales.  The  pathological  basis  of  this  patient's 
trouble  consists  at  this  time  simply  in  a  certain  amount  of 
reddening  and  tumefaction  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  primary  bronchi,  and  probably  of  the  nasal  passages 
and  trachea.  The  membrane  is  very  dry  and  irritable. 
There  is  probably  also  more  or  less  hypera.'mia  and  per- 
haps inflammation  of  the  broncljial  glands.  The  prognosis 
is  good.     Our  patient  is  young  and  strong,  and,  with  proper 


care,  ought  to  be  well  in  a  few  days.  If  he  were  a  weak 
and  puny  subject,  or  else  a  little  child,  or  an  old  person 
above  sixty,  we  would  be  more  guarded  in  the  prognosis. 
In  such  cases  the  disease  is  liable  to  dangerous  sequehe, 
as  we  shall  see  in  referring  to  chronic  bronchitis.  The  in- 
dications for  treatment  here  are:  1,  to  observe  care  against 
further  exposure,  as  in  sitting  in  a  draft,  going  suddenly 
from  a  warm  to  a  cold  atmosphere,  wearing  insufficient 
clothing,  etc. ;  2,  to  relieve  the  irritable  cough  and  the 
soreness  and  oppression  of  which  he  complains.  The  dis- 
ease is  not  so  far  advanced  but  that  we  may  still  hope  to 
abort  it.  For  this  purpose  I  am  in  favor  of  the  old-fash- 
ioned treatment  of  a  strong  mustar^  foot-bath  at  bedtime. 
The  feet  and  legs  should  be  bathed  up  to  the  knees,  and 
should  remain  in  the  hot  water  at  least  ten  minutes.  They 
must  then  be  wiped  dry  with  a  coarse  towel,  and  the  pa- 
tient must  go  to  bed  at  once.  He  should  then  take  a 
powder  consisting  of  one  grain  each  of  ipecac  and  opium 
and  ten  grains  of  antipyrine.  This  formula  is  similar  to 
the  time-honored  Dover's  powder,  except  that  the  sulphate 
of  potassium  is  replaced  by  antipyrine.  I  have  never  been 
able  to  see  the  value  of  the  sulphate  of  potassium  in  the  Do- 
ver's powder,  while  I  am  well  convinced  of  the  good  effects 
of  the  antipyrine.  This  dose  will  cause  profuse  diaphoresis, 
but  is  quite  sure  to  give  the  patient  a  good  night's  rest, 
free  from  coughing.  A  vigorous  friction  of  the  chest 
with  the  hartshorn  or  soap  liniment  will  aid  its  action. 
To-morrow  morning  on  rising  he  should  take  a  good  saline 
purgative  in  the  shape  of  a  glass  of  Villacabras  or  Rubinat 
mineral  water,  or  a  couple  of  heaping  teaspoonfuls  of  Spru- 
del  salt.  By  this  treatment  we  may  reasonably  expect  a 
modification  of  his  symptoms,  possibly  a  complete  cessa- 
tion. It  will  at  least  greatly  ameliorate  the  severity  of  the 
trouble.  However,  there  is  apt  to  be  more  or  less  bron- 
chial irritation  and  cough  for  several  days,  which  may  be 
severe  enough  to  require  treatment.  Our  object  will  then 
be  to  promote  the  secretion  of  the  bronchial  membrane  so 
as  to  allay  the  dryness  and  irritation  which  produce  the 
cough.  Our  subsequent  measures  need  not  be  specially 
active,  as  the  tendency  of  the  trouble  is  toward  recovery 
Probably  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  cases  in  such  subjects  as 
this  young  man  would  end  in  recovery  without  treatment. 
To  hasten  this  end,  and  to  promote  his  comfort,  we  should 
prescribe  a  mild,  stimulating  expectorant.  There  are  a 
large  number  of  these  remedies,  but  I  know  of  none  more 
reliable  than  the  chloride  of  ammonium.  It  has  been  justly 
said,  however,  that  this  compound,  when  mixed  with  a 
syrup,  is  not  pleasing  to  the  palate.  To  obviate  this  bad 
ta.ste,  and  also  to  gain  the  benefit  of  its  sedative  action,  I 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  adding  the  spirit  of  chloroform, 
a  favorite  formula  being  as  follows  : 

IJ  Ammon.  chlorid 3  ij ; 

Spt.  chloroform.,       \ 

Tinct.  opii  camph.,  r aa  f  3  iij ; 

Syr.   ipecac,  ) 

Syr.  tolut.  vel  syr.  prun.  Virginian..  .  .    ad  f  3  iij. 
M.     Sig.  :   Dose,  a  tcaspoonful  as  required. 
This  IS  not  a  bad-tasting  mixture,  and  1  have  found  few 
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people  object  to  it.  A  little  chloride  of  apomorpbine  (one 
fifteenth  to  one  sixth  of  a  grain  two  or  three  times  a  day) 
is  sometimes  equally  efficacious. 

Patient  No.  2  is  a  man  aged  thirty,  who  is  in  the  sec- 
ond stage  of  bronchitis.  His  case  might  be  called  sub- 
acute,  as  his  symptoms  have  been  very  mild  from  the  be- 
ginning, about  ten  days  ago.  He  is  taking  the  formula  I 
have  mentioned.  He  says  he  needs  only  a  little,  and  takes 
half  a  teaspoonful  on  retiring  and  on  rising  in  the  morn- 
ing. The  cough  is  loose  and  not  at  all  irritating.  The 
expectoration  has  been  quite  copious  for  several  days,  but 
is  now  becoming  less.  It  is  rather  thick,  and  composed 
mostly  of  mucus,  with  a  little  pus.  During  the  first  two 
or  three  days  he  observed  an  occasional  streak  of  blood, 
but  this  was  not  an  alarming  occurrence,  as  it  is  quite  com- 
mon in  the  first  stage  of  bronchitis.  The  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  bronchi  is  now  moist,  and  probably  only  a 
little  congested.  We  need  not  subject  this  patient  to 
needless  precautionary  measures.  He  is  doing  well  now, 
and  with  ordinary  care  will  recover  his  health  in  a  few 
days. 

Patient  No.  3,  however,  shaws  us  that  all  cases  do  not 
progress  so  favorably.  He  is  a  tailor,  forty  years  of  age, 
and  of  a  rather  delicate  physique.  Early  in  January  (about 
six  months  since)  he  fell  a  victim  to  the  morbific  atmos- 
pberic  influences  prevailing  at  that  time,  from  the  efiEects  of 
which  he  has  never  recovered.  After  a  week  or  two  of 
sneezing,  headache,  pain  in  the  back,  rigors,  etc.,  he  settled 
down  to  a  steady  cough,  which  has  not  left  him  since.  But 
he  has  developed  other  symptoms  which  somewhat  augment 
the  gravity  of  the  case.  His  appetite  has  failed  and  he  is 
losing  flesh  lately  ;  he  also  finds  himself  somewhat  short  of 
breath  on  exertion.  He  complains  of  irregular  thoracic 
pains  and  there  is  some  tenderness  on  pressure  at  different 
parts  of  the  chest.  The  cough  is  attended  by  a  profuse 
greenish-yellow  expectoration,  which  at  times  is  very  viscid 
and  tenacious  and  hard  to  get  up.  Occasionally,  but  espe- 
cially early  in  the  morning  on  rising,  he  gets  a  coughing 
spell  which  lasts  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  and  even  leads 
to  violent  retching  and  vomiting.  These  spells  almost  al- 
ways set  up  a  severe  headache.  The  patient  has  taken  sev- 
eral remedies  from  time  to  time,  but  they  do  not  seem  to 
have  helped  him  much.  On  physical  examination,  we  find 
all  the  methods  to  yield  negative  results,  except  percussion 
and  auscultation.  On  percussion,  in  the  lower  and  posterior 
parts  of  the  lungs  we  find  a  certain  degree  of  dullness  on 
both  sides.  In  these  same  regions,  on  auscultation,  we  find 
an  abundance  of  large  and  small  moist  riles.  These  phys- 
ical signs  are  undoubtedly  due  to  a  gravitation  of  the  fluid 
secretions  of  the  bronchial  tubes  to  the  dependent  portions 
of  the  lungs.  Higher  up  we  still  find  rilles,  but  tlioy  are 
more  dry  in  character,  Tjcing  ctiefly  sibilant  and  sonorous. 
There  is  no  circumscribed  area  of  dullness  or  bronchial 
breathing.  We  need  feel  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  this 
a  case  of  chronic  bronchitis.  There  are  not  sufficient  ele- 
ments in  the  history  or  physical  signs  to  warrant  any  other 
conclusion.  If  we  could  see  the  lining  of  the  bronchi,  we 
should  find  less  hypenemia  and  tumefaction  than  in  Case  I. 
The  membrane  i»  probably  of  a  bluish-red  tint,  or  it  mav  be 


slate-colored  or  grayish.  There  is,  no  doubt,  an  abundance 
of  mucus,  and  probably  pus,  covering  the  membrane  in 
places,  which  gives  rise  to  the  dyspnoea  of  which  he  com- 
plains. There  are  elements  of  gravity  in  this  case  which 
did  not  exist  in  the  others.  The  patient  is  already  con- 
siderably run  down  and  he  is  progressively  getting  worse, 
and  the  disease  may  wear  him  out  by  its  very  obstinacy. 
Asthma  and  emphysema  are  always  to  be  feared  in  such 
cases  ;  but,  worse  still,  the  inflammation  may  descend  into 
the  smaller  bronchi,  giving  rise  to  bronchiolitis  or  the  so- 
called  capillary  bronchitis,  and  eventually  to  collapse  of  the 
pulmonary  alveoli  and  lobular  pneumonia.  Such  termina- 
tions of  bronchitis  are  not  uncommon  in  infants  and  old 
persons,  but  they  also  occur  in  debilitated  persons  of  adult 
or  middle  life.  There  is  even  a  possibility  that  the  per- 
sistent bronchial  inflammation  may  light  up  a  latent  tuber- 
culosis. AVe  can  thus  see  that  we  have  a  case  of  great  im- 
portance on  our  hands.  Should  he  escape  the  foregoing 
evils,  the  disease  may  still  continue  for  years  and  lead  to 
bronchiectasis  from  loss  of  elasticity  of  the  bronchial  walls. 
We  hope  for  a  more  favorable  termination,  however,  and 
with  proper  management  ought  to  be  able  to  achieve  it. 

The  indications  for  treatment  here  are  clearly  of  the 
tonic  and  supportive  order.     We  should  regulate  the  pa- 
tient's daily  habits  and  regimen.     He  should  wear  warm 
flannels  next  his  skin  and  avoid  undue  exposure.    However, 
on  all  pleasant  days,  he  should  spend  as  much  time  as  pos- 
sible out  of  doors.     Moderate  stimulation  is  advisable  to 
sustain  his  strength.     If  the  patient  can  afford  it,  he  may 
take  a  glass  or  two  of  claret  with  his  meals,  and  the  latter 
should  be  cotnposed  of  as  nourishing  food  as  possible,  espe- 
cially meats  and  farinaceous  articles  of  diet.     We  may  find 
it  necessary  to  administer  a  bitter  tonic  for  his  appetite,  and 
for  this  purj)ose  1  know  of  nothing  superior  to  the  old-fash- 
ioned formula  known  as  Smith's  bitters,  consisting  of  half 
a  drachm  each  of  the  compound  tinctures  of  gentian  and 
cinchona,  a  dose  to  be  taken  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  be- 
fore meals  in  a  little  water.     We  can  be  reasonably  sure 
that  a  little  good   exercise  in  the  afternoon,  with  a  dose 
of  this  preparation,  will  give  him  a  good  appetite  for  his 
dinner.     It  would  not  be  a  bad  plan  to  administer  also  a 
drachm  of  Fellows's  hypophosphites  after  each  meal  and  at 
bedtime.     A  stimulating  expectorant  is  clearly  indicated. 
We  wish  to  keep  the  products  of  bronchial  exudation  in  as 
fluid  a  state  as  possible,  so  as  to  admit  of  their  ready  ex- 
pulsion.    The  formula  recommended  in  the  case  of  acute 
lironc-liitis  would  be  useful,   but  as  there  is  considerable 
adynamia  here,  I  would  replace  the  chloride  with  the  carbo- 
nate of  ammonium.     The  addition  of  a  few  grains  of  the 
iodide  of  potassium  would  also  increase  its  efticiency.    But 
we  can   not  undertake  to  enumerate  the  many  remedies 
which  have  been  found  useful  in  bronchitis.     The  last  edi- 
tion of  the  Nalionid  Dispensatory  gives  a  list  of  more  than 
one  hundred  and  twenty.     We  can  only  say  that,  whatever 
remedy  we  choose  for  the  cough  symptoms,  we  should  give 
as  little  of  and  at  as  long  intervals  as  is  consistent  with  the 
jiatient's  comfort.     The  remedy  will  probably  have  to  be 
administered  for  a  long  time,  and  such  drugs  are  very  apt 
to  upset  the  appetite  and  digestion.    I  have  very  little  faith 
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in  local  measures  in  the  treatment  of  chronic  bronchitis, 
and  rarely  employ  thein.  If  our  patient  were  in  a  position 
to  afford  the  expense,  we  should  advise  him  to  get  away 
from  the  seaboard  for  a  while  at  this  season  (summer),  and 
spend  a  few  weeks  in  the  Catskill  or  Adirondack  Mount- 
ains. 


#riq;in;il  Commuitifations. 


STUDIES  IN   THERAPEUTICS. 

ASSAYED    GALENICAL    PREPARATIONS. 

By  JOHN   AULDE,   M.  D., 

PHILADELPHIA, 

MEMBER  OF  THE   AMERICAN  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION, 

OF  THE  MEDICAL  SOCIETY  OF  THE   STATE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA,  ETC. 

-  Soon  after  the  publication  of  my  lectures  upon  The 
Clinical  Applications  of  Drugs,  which  appeared  in  this  Jour- 
nal during  the  month  of  April  last,  I  received  a  number  of 
communications  asking  for  further  information  upon  various 
topics  ;  but  the  question  which  I  deemed  of  greatest  impor- 
tance was  in  regard  to  the  assayed  fluid  extracts  mentioned. 
Those  who  read  the  lectures  will  remember  that  I  insisted 
upon  the  need  of  giving  attention  to  the  character  of  the 
fluid  extracts  employed,  and  I  desire  again  to  emphasize 
that  need,  and  to  point  out  that  such  preparations  are  in 
many  instances  superior  to  alkaloids  in  the  treatment  of 
disease. 

To  some,  the  foregoing  statement  may  appear  absurd, 
but  a  few  words  will  suffice  to  show  that  the  position  is 
well  taken.  It  is  well  known  among  clinicians  that  manv 
galenical  preparations  are  not  truly  represented  by  the  al- 
kaloids they  contain  ;  but  we  depend  upon  the  presence  of 
the  alkaloid  for  the  activity  of  the  drug,  as  without  it  our 
therapeutical  applications  must  be  to  a  great  extent  tenta- 
tive. No  better  illustration  of  this  point  can  be  given  than 
rn  the  use  of  cinchona.  There  are  times  when  the  salts  of 
the  alkaloids  will  answer  our  purpose  admirably,  but  at 
other  times  an  infusion  will  do  as  well  ;  then,  again,  it  be- 
comes necessary,  in  order  to  obtain-  all  the  virtues  of  the 
bark,  to  employ  the  extract.  Occasionally  it  has  been  found 
that  the  combination  of  one  or  more  of  the  salts  with  the 
fluid  extract  will  act  more  efficiently  than  either  of  these 
preparations  alone.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however, 
that  these  conclusions  were  determined  upon  at  a  time  when 
less  care  was  given  to  the  manufacture  of  fluid  extracts  than 
is  given  at  present,  and  tliere  can  be  no  doubt  in  the  minds 
of  practical  pharmacists  that  fluid  extracts  were  often  pre- 
pared from  inferior  qualities  of  bark.  It  is  not  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  inexperienced  young  men  are  competent  to 
select  and  pass  upon  the  quality  of  a  product  so  simple  as 
Penivian  bark  ;  and  if  there  is  difficulty  here,  what  must 
be  the  dilemma  of  those  who  have  to  decide  upon  the  char- 
acter of  crude  drugs  where  great  experience  is  required, 
owing  to  their  peculiar  delicacy  and  liability  to  sophistica- 
tion ?  I'lants  like  aconite,  cannabis  indica,  digitalis,  and 
gelsemiiim  require  ex[)L'rienced  operators  to  determine  the 
true  from  the  false  ;  but  in  addition,  they  demand  the  skill 


of  the  chemist  to  ascertain  the  presence  of  the  proper  pro- 
portion of  active  constituents.  Chemical  analysis  alone 
serves  to  demonstrate  their  value,  just  as  an  assay  process 
determines  the  presence  and  percentage  of  precious  metals, 
and  enables  the  purchaser  to  set  a  proper  value  upon  the 
ore  which  is  offered  for  sale. 

The  advantages  of  assayed  galenical  preparations  must 
be  apparent  to  the  most  obtuse  observer ;  if  not  from  the 
foregoing  remarks,  his  own  experience  has  convinced  him 
that  certain  preparations  are  better  than  others,  owing  to 
their  certainty  of  physiological  action.  The  committee  now 
engaged  in  a  revision  of  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia 
will  doubtless  be  guided  to  the  conclusion  that  the  advance 
of  scientific  medicine  and  the  success  of  the  practitioner 
alike  depend  upon  the  early  adoption  of  processes  for  the 
determination  of  the  active  constituents  of  all  galenical 
preparations,  where  those  constituents  occur  in  the  form 
of  an  alkaloid,  a  glucoside,  or  a  neutral  substance.  Until 
such  rules  become  obligatory  upon  the  pharmacist,  the  work 
of  the  physician  must  to  a  great  extent  be  a  matter  of  guess- 
work ;  otherwise,  the  results  which  he  desires  from  the  ex- 
hibition of  certain  drugs  of  this  class,  when  the}'  are  as  ex- 
pected, will  be  mere  accidents,  and  in  general  anything  but 
mathematically  exact. 

The  rapid  advances  in  other  departments  of  science  are 
sufficient  to  warrant  us  in  insisting  that  the  noble  science 
of  medicine  shall  not  lag  behind.  The  progressive  spirit 
of  the  nineteenth  century  invites  the  medical  man  to  take 
a  step  in  advance,  just  as  it  has  brought  the  surgeon  from 
the  darkness  of  ignorance  and  superstition  into  the  light 
of  truth  and  opened  a  new  era  in  this  department  of  medi- 
cal science.  Let  this  be  the  beacon  which  shall  guide  us 
to  an  advanced  position  in  the  use  of  drugs.  Possessing 
medicaments  which  are  exact  and  reliable  in  alkaloidal 
strength,  the  physician  will  attain  greater  skill  in  their  ad- 
ministration, and  the  temptation  to  make  combinations  will 
gradually  disappear.  Too  often  combinations  mean  ignor- 
ance on  the  part  of  the  practitioner,  and  unfortunately  they 
are  used  at  the  expense  of  the  patients'  strength. 

No  physician  can  fail  to  appreciate  the  benefits  which 
must  accrue  to  his  patients  through  the  influence  of  reliable 
medicines.  When  called  to  see  a  patient  in  a  distant  coun- 
try town,  the  first  inquiry  of  the  physician  should  be  in  re- 
gard to  the  reliability  of  the  druggist ;  and  when  prescrib- 
ing for  a  patient  in  a  dilapidated  [lortion  of  a  large  city,  ho 
should  be  particular  to  instruct  his  patient  as  to  the  drug- 
gist he  ought  to  patronize.  Happily,  his  selfish  disposition 
and  the  welfare  of  his  patient  run  in  parallel  lines.  So  long 
as  the  patient  remains  in  bed,  the  doctor  knows  that  his 
professional  ability  is  not  very  highly  rated  ;  and  besides, 
when  the  patient  again  goes  on  the  street,  he  becomes  at 
once  a  moving  and  talking  monument  of  tlic  professional 
skill  of  his  physician  ;  the  eclat  which  follows  a  rapid  re- 
covery of  an  exceptionally  interesting  or  exceptionally 
prominent  patient  is  more  to  the  physician  than  great 
riches.  For  these  reasons,  if  not  for  those  hii;hor  and 
holier  motives  which  prompt  men  to  face  death  for  their 
fellow-men  in  times  of  sickness,  the  doctor  is  prompted  to 
seek  remedies  that  he  can  depend  upon  in  the  hour  of  need. 
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The  objections  urged  against  tbe  plan  suggested  are  not 
so  formidable  as  its  opponents  would  have  us  believe,  nor 
are  they  insuperable.  They  are  such  as  serve  to  break  the 
force  of  the  arguments  against  the  method  proposed,  be- 
cause they  show  beyond  question  the  fallacy  of  the  premises, 
and  prove  the  uselessness  of  a  system  which  is  inefficient 
because  of  its  irregularities.  The  opposition  comes  from 
sources  least  suspected,  and,  owing  to  the  under-current  of 
antagonism,  the  necessities  of  the  physician  must  be  more 
strenuously  insisted  upon  than  the  overwhelming  evidence 
in  its  favor  would  appear  to  require. 

For  example,  it  is  alleged  that  no  pharmacist  of  ordi- 
nary ability  is  capable  of  undertaking  these  delicate  opera- 
tions, and  it  is  said  also  that,  had  he  the  capacity,  it  would 
require  too  much  time  and  an  unnecessary  outlay  for  appa- 
ratus; but  these  are  flimsy  excuses  where  life  is  at  stake. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  stated  on  the  authority  of  Professor 
Mew,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  analytical  chemist  to  the  pur- 
veying department,  U.  S.  Army,  that  any  well-qualified 
druggist  can,  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  be  thoroughly 
educated  to  do  this  work,  and  that  the  expenses  of  the  outfit 
are  comparatively  trifling  when  compared  with  the  increased 
advantages  which  would  attend  the  introduction  of  assayed 
products.  Again,  it  has  been  suggested  that  it  would  be 
an  easy  matter  to  prepare  a  finished  product  which  would 
meet  all  the  requirements  in  respect  to  alkaloidal  strength 
by  any  known  chemical  process,  through  the  addition  of 
foreign  substances  which  possess  no  medicinal  value  what- 
ever; but,  as  no  reputable  pharmacist  would  be  guilty  of 
SBch  sophistication,  only  a  short  time  would  elapse  before 
the  source  of  the  spurious  preparations  would  be  discovered. 
The  notion  that  such  counterfeits  could  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  an  innocent  druggist,  who  should  be  held  respon- 
sible unless  he  could  show  the  preparation  in  the  original 
package,  is  too  absurd  to  be  entertained  for  a  moment. 

Finally,  it  is  strongly  urged  that  if  we  are  coming  to 
alkaloidal  therapy,  it  would  be  far  better  to  discard  the  other 
products  entirely ;  but  there  arc  several  valid  reasons  why 
this  plan  can  not  be  adopted  at  the  present  time.  First,  the 
physiological  actions  of  alkaloids  in  many  instances  are  not 
fully  understood  ;  consequently,  further  investigation  is  re- 
quired. Secondly,  quite  a  number  of  alkaloids  do  not,  as 
previously  stated,  represent  the  ])liysiological  action  of  the 
crude  drug,  owing  to  the  presence  of  principles  which  neu- 
tralize one  another ;  while  some  alkaloids,  like  cainiabine, 
are  too  expensive  even  for  physiological  investigation.  Pos- 
sibly they  may  in  the  future  be  produced  syntheticallv  at  a 
cost  low  enough  to  permit  their  general  employment.  Some 
alkaloids,  such  as  those  belonging  to  the  Solanacem,  can  not 
be  used  continuously  for  any  length  of  time,  owing  to  their 
tendency  to  accumulate  in  the  liver  and  obstruct  its  func- 
tions. While  admitting  that  many  of  the  active  principles 
of  vegetable  origin  are  used  with  satisfaction,  and  that  there 
is  no  doubt  of  their  safety,  I  must  insist  tliat  such  usage 
can  have  no  direct  bearing  upon  the  (picstion,  where  these 
principles  do  not  represent  the  physiological  actions  of  the 
crude-  drug,  or  where  they  can  not  be  produced  in  such 
quantity,  and  at  an  outlay  which  will  enable  their  use  to 
become  general. 


Clinical  experience  is,  therefore,  the  final  and  crucial  test 
which  must  guide  us  in  determining  whether  or  not  we  are 
to  use  galenical  preparations  which  have  been  submitted  to 
an  assay  process.  Those  opposed  to  the  method  must  be 
regarded  as  opposed  to  progress;  they  are  entitled  to  be 
classed  with  a  large  number  of  physicians,  now  passing  from 
the  stage,  who  knew  but  little  of  the  possibilities  of  drugs 
from  a  scientific  standpoint,  who  practiced  wholly  on  an 
empirical  basis,  firing  shot-gun  prescriptions  into  their  pa- 
tients from  day  to  day. 

We  are  not  in  a  position  to  estimate  VNith  any  degree  of 
accuracy  what  a  great  blessing  physiological  investigation 
has  been  to  mankind,  nor  can  we  appreciate  how  human 
life  has  been  prolonged  through  this  apparently  insignificant 
agency;  but  the  time  is  approaching  when  the  practice  of 
physic  will  be  conducted  upon  a  surer  footing,  when  the 
physician  will  be  able  to  calculate  with  a  reasonable  degree 
of  certainty  the  efifect  which  any  particular  drug  will  pro- 
duce;  and  he  can  give  the  nurse  instructions  which  will 
enable  her  to  discontinue  one  preparation  and  replace  it 
by  another  at  the  proper  time,  just  as  we  do  now  in  con- 
trolling the  temperature  and  pulse  in  typhoid,  scarlatina, 
and  in  acute  forms  of  disease.  The  stepping  stone  toward 
accomplishing  this  achievement  is  to  be  found  in  the  use  of 
galenical  preparations  made  to  conform  to  a  regulated 
standard  of  alkaloidal  strength. 

Almost  daily-recurring  Incidents  might  he  recorded 
which  illustrate  the  truth  of  the  propositions  here  advanced, 
but  a  few  will  be  quite  suflicient.  Some  time  ago,  a  pro- 
fessional friend  complained  to  me  that,  even  when  following 
my  directions  to  the  letter,  he  could  get  no  satisfactory  re- 
sults from  the  use  of  cannabis  indica  for  the  relief  of  supra- 
orbital neuralgia  and  certain  forms  of  dysmenorrha'a.  When 
asked  whose  manufacture  of  the  drug  he  had  employed,  he 
could  not  tell.  1  advised  him  to  use  the  so-called  "normal 
liquid,"  and  since  that  time  the  treatment  of  these  afEec- 
tions,  where  this  drug  was  indicated,  has  been  invariably 
successful.  Quite  recently  I  read  some  suggestions  regard- 
ing the  use  of  gelsemium  in  the  form  of  a  fluid  extract,  the 
dose  being  given  at  from  ten  to  twenty  drops,  and  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  preparation  used  in  this  manner 
must  be  practically  inert,  and  that  a  teaspoonful  might  be 
taken  with  safety.  With  the  use  of  "  luinnal  liquid" 
gelsemium  the  cases  are  rare  indeed  where  ptosis  can  not 
be  produced  in  two  hours  by  the  judicious  employment  of 
ten  drops.  Within  the  past  few  weeks  I  had,  with  an  ex- 
ceptionally practical  and  reli.iblc  druggist,  a  conversation 
which  turned  ujion  the  subject  of  ergot.  Taking  down  the 
shelf-bottle,  1  pointed  to  a  precipitate  in  the  form  of  a  poul- 
tice, when  he  informed  me  that  it  was  impossible  to  keep 
this  preparation  any  length  of  time  without  precipitation. 
Personal  observation  enables  me  to  contradict  this  state- 
ment, as  1  have  kept  for  more  than  a  year  .-i  small  bottle  of 
the  normal  liquid,  and  there  are  no  indications  of  a  precipi- 
tate. 

About  two  months  ago  a  physician  wrote  mc  that  ho 
had  used  rhus  toxicodendron,  in  both  large  and  small  doses, 
in  nearly  all  the  disorders  for  which  1  had  recommended 
it,  and  had  utterly  failed  to  notice  any  result  whatever,  but, 
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like  my  friend  with  the  cannabis  indica,  he  did  not  kni>w 
whether  the  preparation  used  was  the  fluid  extract  made 
from  the  dried  leaves  or  the  tincture  made  from  the  fresh 
leaves  growing  in  the  shade  and  gathered  during  the  period 
of  efflorescence.  A  sample  which  I  immediately  sent  him 
relieved  in  every  case,  including  a  rheumatic  trouble  from 
which  he  had  long  suffered  himself,  and  he  was  therefore 
prepared  to  champion  the  drug.  This  preparation,  it  should 
be  remembered,  is  one  which  depends  for  its  activity  upon 
the  presence  of  a  volatile  substance,  toxicodendric  acid, 
and  the  subject  is  introduced  here  as  an  illustration  of  the 
facts  already  pointed  out — viz.,  that  the  preparation  of 
drugs  for  the  relief  of  disease  can  not  receive  too  much 
care.  It  shows,  too,  that  drugs,  to  be  efficient,  must  be  pre- 
pared according  to  certain  recognized  methods;  hence  it  is 
extremely  doubtful  if  in  their  preparation  inexperienced 
clerks  can  be  depended  upon. 

Both  aconite  and  belladonna  are  drugs  which  are  exten- 
siveh'  used  in  general  practice,  but,  as  usually  found  in  the 
shops,  they  are  the  most  uncertain  of  all  in  the  Pharma- 
copoeia, with  the  possible  exception  of  the  tincture  of  opium. 
The  first  of  these  is  a  remedy  of  prime  importance  in  the 
early  stages  of  all  inflammatory  affections  in  which  raucous 
surfaces  are  involved,  and  the  failure  to  obtain  promptly 
the  physiological  effects  of  the  drug  means  an  attack  of 
pneumonia,  amygdalitis,  or  other  serious  disorder.  The 
physician  prescribing  this  drug  especially  desires  a  reliable 
preparation,  because,  after  the  first  twenty-four  hours,  when 
his  patient  is  seen  on  the  second  day,  the  period  for  its  ad- 
ministration may  have  passed,  when  efforts  must  be  made  to 
conduct  the  disease  to  a  favorable  termination  rather  than 
control  it.  With  the  exhibition  of  reliable  preparations, 
attacks  of  this  character  in  the  acute  stage  may  frequently 
be  aborted. 

What  is  true  of  aconite  is  notably  applicable  to  prepa- 
rations of  ergot.  With  his  hand  upon  the  uncontracted 
uterus,  when  every  throb  of  the  heart  means  a  gush  of 
blood  which  may  possilily  be  the  last,  when  the  vision  fails, 
and  the  recently  delivered  woman  raises  a  feeble  but  pierc- 
ing cry  that  she  is  dying,  then  it  is  that  the  physician  thinks 
of  the  quality  of  his  ergot.  It  is  his  sheet-anchor.  The 
movements  of  the  nurse  in  procuring  it  may  be  slow,  the 
patient  may  hesitate,  but  the  physician  knows  that,  if  once 
the  drug  is  taken,  the  danger  is  averted.  There  are  other 
instances  in  which  the  necessity  for  reliable  medication  is 
quite  as  great,  and,  when  those  who  oppose  the  method  as- 
sert that  such  work  as  I  have  suggested  is  unnecessary  be- 
cause it  takes  too  much  time,  that  it  will  require  the  phar- 
macist to  increase  his  stock  of  intelligence  and  increase  by 
a  few  dollars  his  outlay  for  apparatus,  I  most  respectfully 
submit  that  it  is  a  sad  commentary  upon  the  boasts  we  are 
accustomed  to  make  regarding  our  modern  civilization. 

In  conciunioii,  therefore,  I  desire  to  offer  my  plea  for 
the  employment  of  assayed  galenical  preparations,  and,  as 
the  normal  liquids  have  served  me  well,  I  commend  them 
to  the  attention  of  my  brethren  in  the  field,  believing  that 
they  will  be  instrumental  in  guiding  them  to  a  more  scien- 
tific use  of  drugs.  By  their  use  for  several  years  past  I  have 
been  able  to  conduct  the  administration  of  medicines  with 


greater  precision,  and  at  the  same  time  have  learned  to  em- 
ploy drugs  of  this  class  with  due  regard  to  their  physio- 
logical actions.  As  a  consequence  it  seems  to  me  that  my 
medical  horizon  has  gradually  widened,  and,  as  my  knowl- 
edge of  diseased  conditions  increases,  my  respect  for  drugs 
improves.  As  a  result  of  clinical  observation,  I  recom- 
mend the  use  of  small  doses,  because  the  small  doses,  given 
at  short  intervals,  at  least  in  acute  cases,  more  quickly  bring 
the  disease  under  the  control  of  the  physician,  while,  with 
medicines  which  are  unreliable,  the  results  are  always  un- 
certain. If  the  attendant  is  interested  in  prolonging  the 
patient's  illness,  haphazard  medicaments  are  a  desideratum  ; 
but  if  he  desires  the  recovery  of  the  patient,  and  possesses 
selfish  motives  which  prompt  him  to  add  laurels  to  his  pro- 
fessional reputation,  the  remedies  which  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  a  chemical  or  physiological  test  to  determine 
their  activity  are  the  only  ones  he  will  be  willing  to  accept. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  say  a  word  in  regard  to  the 
precautions  to  be  observed  in  the  preparation  of  assayed 
galenical  products,  but  it  is  believed  that  enough  has  been 
said  to  establish  a  good  case,  as  the  evidence  is  substantial 
and  complete. 

1910  Arch  Street. 

THE   LAKYNGOLOGY   OF 
TROUSSEAU    AND    HOEACE    GREEN. 

AN  HISTOmCAL  REVIEW* 

By  frank  DONALDSON,  M.  D., 

BALTIMORE. 

Nearly  all  the  prominent  and  valuable  discoveries  in 
science  and  the  arts  have  reached  completion  gradually. 
Thoughtful  minds  at  different  epochs  have  been  occupied 
with  attempts  to  overcome  the  same  difficulties  and  to  solve 
identical  problems.  Not  aware  how  near  they  have  been 
sometimes  to  success  in  their  attempts,  they  have  often  aban- 
doned their  work  when  perseverance  would  have  rewarded 
them  with  brilliant  results. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  history  of  the  discovery  of 
the  little  instrument  which  has  furnished  us  with  a  name  as 
well  as  a  science  and  a  practical,  invaluable  art.  Starting 
from  the  middle  of  the  last  century  (1743)  with  the  ingeni- 
ous device  of  M.  Levret,  the  laryngoscope  had  nearly  been 
reached  several  times  by  Bozzini,  by  Senn,  and  others,  but 
never  so  nearly  as  by  Babington  in  1829.  It  was  left  for 
Garcia,  in  1854,  to  demonstrate  in  his  own  person  auto- 
laryngoscopy,  and  to  present  to  the  profession  his  simple 
mirror  and  reflector  enabling  all  to  illuminate  and  inspect 
the  hitherto  darkened  chambers  of  the  larynx  and  narcs. 

The  imperfect  and  unsatisfactory  art  of  laryngology 
yielded  to  the  exact  science  of  laryngoscopy. 

The  feat  was  accomplished.  When  once  the  discovery 
had  been  made,  there  was  no  difficulty  in  the  future. 

The  history  of  the  invention  and  of  the  futile  preceding 
efforts  it  is  unnecessary  to  mention. 

The  object  of  this  brief  paper  is  to  inquire  into  that 
period  of  the  history  of  laryngology  immediately  anterior 

*  Rcail  before  the  American  Laryngological  Association  at  its 
twelfth  anmml  congreBS. 
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to  Garcia's  successful  inspection  of  the  larynx,  and  more 
particularly  of  the  part  played  by  Trousseau,  of  Paris,  and  by 
Horace  Green,  of  New  York.  The  French  give  great  credit 
to  the  former,  and  the  American  has  had  his  appreciative 
friends  and  also  his  detractors.  I  thought  it  might  not  be 
uninteresting  to  endeavor  to  take  an  impartial  view  of  both, 
the  writer  having  had  as  a  student  the  privilege  of  follow- 
ing Trousseau  in  1850-51,  and  of  closely  watching  his 
practice.  All  acknowledge  that  he  was  a  very  able  clini- 
cian. He  was  particularly  interested  in  the  study  of  dis- 
eases of  the  mouth,  oro-pharynx,  and  larynx — all  of  which 
are  generally  included  in  the  designation  of  laryngology. 
His  wards  contributed  abundant  material  for  lectures  upon 
common  membranous  sore  throat,  gangrenous  and  inflam- 
matory pharyngitis,  diphtheria,  and  tubercular  laryngitis. 

Trousseau  popularized  the  operation  of  tracheotomy  for 
membranous  croup,  which  he  regarded  in  many  cases  as 
diphtheritic.  He  was  very  successful.  He  insisted  that  the 
operation  should  be  performed  early  in  the  disease,  and  he 
used  strong  solutions  of  nitrate  of  silver  freely  in  the  orifice 
after  opening  the  trachea. 

His  limited  knowledge  of  the  pathology  of  the  larynx 
was  that  of  his  day.  He  taught  his  classes  that  tuberculo- 
sis and  syphilis  were  the  almost  exclusive  causes  of  aphonia 
and  dysphotiia.  For  these  his  treatment  was  by  the  appli- 
cation of  nitrate  of  silver  in  the  form  of  the  solid  stick  to 
the  pharynx,  or  by  solution  injected  through  perforated 
silver  curved  tubes  passed  behind  the  epiglottis.  The 
shower  from  these  was  thrown  over  the  epiglottis  and  the 
supraglottis.  If  it  touched  any  diseased  points,  it  also  irri- 
tated the  healthy  surfaces.  The  oro-pharynx  was  reailv 
the  only  part  that  he  could  illuminate  sutliciently  to  be  able 
to  apply  the  medicaments  accurately.  The  diseases  of  the 
upper  pharynx  and  posterior  nares  he  overlooked,  for  the 
rhinoscope  had  not  then  been  applied.  These  were  the 
points  of  his  practice  in  1850  in  connection  with  laryn- 
gology. A  set  of  silver  tubes  I  brought  home  with  mo, 
and  used  for  some  years  as  I  had  seen  him  apply  them,  but 
I  soon  ceased  to  use  them,  as  they  were  unsatisfactory. 

Let  us  for  a  moment  see  what  Trousseau  did  after  the 
laryngoscope  had  been  used  by  others. 

In  the  last  edition  of  Trousseau's  Clinical  Medicine,  pub- 
lished in  1867,  edited  by  M.  Michel  Peter,  his  pupil,  and 
translated  by  Sir  John  Rose  Cormaek  and  Bazire,  it  is 
maintained  that  Trousseau  and  Belloc,  long  before  the 
publication  of  their  work  on  laryngeal  phthisis  (in  1837), 
felt  that  the  examination  of  the  larynx  by  a  suitable  specu- 
lum was  a  likely  means  of  attaining  accurate  diagnosis; 
further,  that  at  the  date  of  their  publication  they  were  oc- 
cupied with  the  construction  of  such  a  speculum  laryngis. 
At  that  time,  likewise,  M.  Sellique,  an  ingenious  mechanic, 
who  was  also  a  sufferer  from  laryngeal  phthisis,  made  for 
his  physician  an  apparatus  consisting  of  two  tubes — one  for 
throwing  lii^ht  on  the  glottis,  and  the  other  for  affording  a 
view  of  the  image  of  the  glottis,  as  reflected  in  a  mirror 
placed  at  the  guttural  extremity  of  the  instrument.  There 
were  serious  defects  in  this  instrument;  we  are  told  that 
the  difficulties  in  applying  it  were  so  great  that  Trousseau 
ceased  to  try  to  use  it.     It  is  a  curious  fact  that  neither 


Trousseau  nor  others  took  any  notice  of  an  instrument  pro- 
posed and  presented  in  1 825  to  the  Institute  by  M.  Caguiard 
de  Latour,  especially  as  Fournie  affirms  that  it  was  the  first 
discovery  of  the  laryngoscope.  It  consisted  of  a  small 
mirror,  which  was  to  be  introduced  into  the  fauces  and,  by 
the  aid  of  another  as  a  reflector,  to  catch  the  solar  rays  and 
reflect  them  and  illuminate  the  epiglottis  and  the  glottis. 
Its  practical  application  allowed  only  the  inspection  of  the 
epiglottis.  M.  Latour  lacked  perseverance,  or  he  might 
have  been  the  successful  discoverer.  Benniti,  of  Paris,  in 
1832,  had  asserted  his  ability  to  see  the  vocal  cords  with 
Selliqne's  instrument — his  double-tubed  speculum,  of  which 
one  tube  served  to  carry  the  light  to  the  glottis,  and  the 
other  to  bring  back  the  image  to  the  eye.  Trousseau  dis- 
credited this  statement,  and  undertook,  in  his  work  on 
laryngeal  phthisis,  to  prove  that  the  epiglottis  formed  an 
insuperable  impediment  to  a  view  of  the  interior  of  the 
larynx.  Trousseau's  rejection  of  Sellique's  and  Benniti's 
instruments,  by  the  weight  of  his  name  and  position,  was 
calculated  to  defer  the  discovery  of  the  laryngoscope. 

In  bis  clinic  on  cederaa  of  the  larynx,  as  reported  in  the 
last  edition,  Trousseau,  or  his  editor,  says  :  "  The  laryngo- 
scope has  been  carefully  studied  in  England  and  Germany  ; 
when  it  has  attained  a  greater  degree  of  perfection  it  will, 
no  doubt,  render  service  not  only  in  the  diagnosis,  but  also 
in  the  treatment,  of  laryngeal  affections." 

If  he  were  living,  how  cordially  should  we  welcome  him 
to  witness  the  perfection  its  application  has  reached !  He 
would  be  as  dazed  as  Rip  Van  Winkle  was  when  he  awoke 
from  his  prolonged  sleep. 

Dr.  Horace  Green,  asaverj'  young  man,  was  impressed, 
in  several  cases  of  follicular  disease  of  the  throat  in  which  he 
had  become  interested,  with  the  uncertainty  attending  their 
treatment.  He  went  abroad  to  visit  the  hospitals  of  Kurope 
to  see  if  tlioro  had  been  any  discoveries  in  connection  with 
the  pathology  and  treatment  of  the  diseases  of  the  larynx 
and  the  adjacent  organs.  In  a  casual  conversation  he  had 
with  Dr.  .James  Johnson,  the  editor  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Medical  Review,  in  alluding  to  the  difficulties  and 
uncertainty  which  attended  the  treatment  of  laryngeal  dis- 
ease, I)r.  .Johnson  intimated  that  all  modes  of  treatment 
would  fail  us  until  appropriate  therapeutic  agents  could  be 
applied  directly  to  the  lining  membrane.  This  remark,  in 
connection  with  (ireen's  past  experience  of  the  nature  of 
the  disease,  and  especially  of  its  local  character,  made  an 
abiding  impression  on  his  mind,  and  suggested  the  idea  of 
the  possibility  of  medicating  the  cavity  of  the  larynx  by 
catheterization.     This  was  in  1838. 

He  made  for  himself  a  probang,  with  which  he  com- 
menced introducing  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  into  the 
pharynx  and  into  the  larynx.  He  found  at  first  some  diffi- 
culty, but  he  gradually  made  himself  very  expert  in  cathe- 
terizing  the  larynx  and  the  bronchi.  Ho  met  with  such 
success  tlijit  he  soon  made  a  reputation  and  enjoyed  an  in- 
creasingly large  practice. 

His  first  work  was  a  treatise  on  Brontkitis,  published  in 
1846.  In  this  he  advocated  strongly,  amidst  much  ojjpo- 
sition.  topical  a|>plications  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  interior 
of  the  larynx  and  catheterization.    He  gave  numeious  cases 
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where  he  had  succeeded.  These  were  in  addition  to  the  cases 
previously,  in  1S41,  reported  to  the  Medical  and  Surgical 
Society  of  New  York.  A  committee  of  this  society,  ap- 
pointed in  1847,  condemned  his  practice.  The  members 
repeatedly  and  puhlicl)'  denied  the  possibility  of  cauteriz- 
ing the  interior  of  the  larynx.  Why  is  it  that  there  are 
always  persons  who  are  persistently  incredulous  and  cavil 
at  new  things  ? 

A  resolution  was  offered  asking  Dr.  Green  to  withdraw 
from  the  society.  His  offense  was  that  he  had  repeatedly 
performed  an  operation  which  even  a  professor  of  anatomy 
declared  impossible,  although  accidentally  in  many  cases 
particles  of  food,  besides  bits  of  coin  and  other  foreign 
bodies,  h'ad  passed  unhindered  through  the  glottis.  Others 
accused  Dr.  Green  of  imitating  Trousseau  and  Belloe. 
Dr.  Green  warmly  defended  himself  against  the  charge  of 
having  imitated  Trousseau  and  Belloe.  He  stated  that 
he  had  commenced  his  method  of  cauterizing  two  years  be- 
fore he  knew  of  the  writings  of  Trousseau  and  Belloe.  He 
admitted  that  to  them  belonged  the  credit  of  having  been 
the  first  to  prescribe  and  employ  topical  medication  in 
chronic  diseases  of  the  larynx.  He  maintained  that  he  was 
the  first  to  pass  a  sponge-probang  loaded  with  a  strong  so- 
lution of  nitrate  of  silver  below  the  epiglottis,  through  the 
larynx  and  rima  glottis,  down  into  the  trachea,  thus  reach- 
ing disease  of  these  parts  witli  more  certainty. 

Trousseau's  method  was  to  saturate  the  sponge  with  the 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver ;  next,  the  mouth  being  open,  to 
depress  the  tongue  with  the  handle  of  a  spoon  and  intro- 
duce the  porte-caustique.  As  it  is  passed  over  the  isthmus 
of  the  gullet,  it  produces  an  effort  of  deglutition  which  raises 
the  larynx.  This  moment  is  seized  upon  for  bringing  for- 
ward the  sponge,  which,  in  the  first  part  of  the  operation, 
had  been  carried  to  the  entrance  of  the  oesophagus.  By  this 
means  he  reached  the  opening  of  the  larynx  by  elevating 
the  epiglottis ;  and  then,  by  pressure,  it  was  easy  to  pass 
the  caustic  solution  into  the  larynx.  Dr.  Green  deserves  the 
honor  of  having  been  the  first  to  persist  in  this  treatment, 
and  practically  he  was  the  inventor,  but  he  was  not  the  dis- 
coverer. Sir  ('harles  Bell  made  applications  of  caustic  to 
the  respiratory  mucous  membrane  as  early  as  1816.  In  his 
work.  Surgical  Observations,  will  be  found  a  record  of  these 
cases.  In  one  case  of  extensive  ulcerations  of  the  glottis 
he  says  :  "  I  made  a  small  pad  of  lint,  and  attached  it  to  the 
ring  of  a  catheter  wire  after  bending  it  so  as  to  pass  it  over 
the  tongue  and  epiglottis.  I  dipped  the  lint  in  a  twenty- 
grain  solution  of  caustic,  and  touched  the  glottis  with  it  in 
this  manner :  With  the  finger  of  my  hand  I  pressed  down 
the  toni;ue  and  stretched  the  forefinger  over  the  epiglottis; 
then  directing  the  wire  along  my  finger,  1  removed  tlje  point 
of  my  finger  from  the  glottis,  introduced  the  pad  of  lint 
into  the  opening,  and  pressed  it  with  my  finger." 

This  treatment  was  considered  hazardous  and  was  aban- 
doned. Mr.  Vaiicc,  a  naval  surgeon  of  eminence,  was  in  the 
habit  of  employing  topically  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  in 
the  treatment  of  laryngeal  diseases.  Dr.  Stokes  mentions 
Mr.  Cusack  as  having  introduced  nitrate  of  silver  l)y  satu- 
rating a  piece  of  lint  sewed  on  the  end  of  his  index  finger; 
by  these  means  the  solution  was  carried  with  great  facility 


to  parts  of  the  pharynx  and  even  to  the  rima.  Trousseau 
contends  that  his  master,  Bretonneau,  as  early  as  1818,  car- 
ried over  the  arytieno-epiglottic  ligaments  a  sponge  wet  with 
lunar  caustic  to  the  entrance  of  the  larynx  ;  yet  Trousseau 
denied  that  Dr.  Green  or  any  one  else  could  introduce  in- 
struments below  the  vocal  cords;  indeed,  he  maintained 
that  the  operation  was  impossible. 

Dr.  Green  lived  to  see  the  best  men  abroad  and  in  this 
country  candidly  admit  that  he  had  done  as  he  reported 
that  he  had.  Dr.  Cotton,  Dr.  Hughes  Bennett,  Dr.  Fordyce 
Barker,  Dr.  Sayre,  Dr.  Carnochan,  Dr.  Sims,  Dr.  Praslee 
Davis,  Dr.  Bowditch,  of  Boston,  and  Professor  Davis,  of  the 
University  of  Virginia,  had  seen  Dr.  Green  demonstrate  the 
entrance  of  instruments  into  the  larynx  and  trachea.  They 
had  all  seen  the  passage  of  air  coming  through  the  catheter 
blow  out  the  candle.  Dr.  Sayre,  always  fearless  and  truth- 
ful, so  testified  before  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine. 
An  overwhelming  demonstration  was  made  at  the  request 
of  Dr.  Carnochan.  Dr.  Green  introduced  the  probang 
through  the  larynx  of  a  man  who  had  attempted  suicide  by 
cutting  his  throat,  and  in  whom  the  orifice  in  the  trachea 
had  never  healed.  Dr.  Green  passed  the  probang  until  it 
made  its  appearance  at  the  opening  in  the  trachea.  This 
proved  that  there  was  no  anatomical  impossibility,  as  Trous- 
seau had  contended,  of  catheterism  of  the  larynx. 

Dr.  Green  wrote  vigorously  on  the  Local  Origin  of  Con- 
stitutional Diseases,  the  converse  of  Mr.  Abernethy's  work 
on  the  Constitutional  Origin  of  Local  Disease.  He  advo- 
cated topical  medication  as  of  vast  importance.  This 
showed  his  independence  of  thought  and  his  boldness  in 
expressing  his  views  at  a  period  in  the  history  of  medicine 
when  there  existed  such  superstitious  over-confidence  in 
drugs  administered  internally  for  all  the  ills  of  life.  He 
cared  not  for  the  unpopularity  of  thus  combating  poly- 
pharmacy. He  had,  it  must  be  admitted,  too  implicit  faith 
in  the  topical  application  of  his  favorite  local  application — 
nitrate  of  silver — for  follicular  disease,  cronp,  spasmodic 
asthma,  laryngitis,  chronic  bronchitis,  and  other  diseases  of 
the  respiratory  organs. 

Dr.  Green's  work  on  Polypi  of  the  Larynx  and  (L'deina 
of  the  Glottis  (1859)  shows  that  the  thoughtful  observation 
of  the  author  was  turned  toward  the  interior  of  the  larynx, 
and  that  he  was  not  to  be  led  by  traditional  teaching, 
either  in  his  views  of  laryngeal  pathology  or  in  his  prai'tice. 
Dr.  Green  did  not  hesitate  to  express  the  opinion,  and  to 
leave  it  for  future  experience  to  confirm  or  invalidate,  that 
foreign  growths  occurred  in  the  opening  of  the  air-passages 
in  many  instances  where  their  presence  was  neither  sus- 
pected nor  discovered  ;  and  that,  if  the  attention  of  the 
profession  should  by  any  means  be  directed  to  this  subject, 
it  would  be  found  that  the  existence  of  polypi  and  other 
excrescences  in  these  passages  was  an  occurrence  much  more 
frequent  than  had  been  supposed.  On  this  point  of  pathol- 
ogy Dr.  Green  was  far  in  advance  of  his  day. 

He  diagnosticated  the  presence  of  these  neoplasms  by 
close  and  careful  inspection,  together  with  the  subjective 
symptoms;  heoperatcd  for  their  removal  by  laryngo-trache- 
otomy,  and  he  healed  cases  of  oedema  of  the  glottis  by  scari- 
fications and  strong  solutions  of  nitrate  of  silver. 
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In  Dr.  Green's  article,  published  in  1857,  on  Lesions  of 
the  Epiglottis,  there  is  a  careful  description  of  the  minute 
anatomy  of  the  cartilage,  showing  that  its  mucous  membrane 
adheres  closely  to  the  cartilage  on  the  laryngeal  face,  there 
being  no  areolar  tissue  interposed  between  the  lining  mem- 
brane and  the  cartilage,  whereas  beneath  the  mucous  mem- 
brane on  its  anterior  or  lingual  surface  considerable  areolar 
tissue  is  deposited.  Disease,  therefore,  atfecting  this  fibro- 
cartilage  must  have  its  seat  either  in  the  mucous  membrane 
or  its  follicles  or  in  the  subjacent  areolar  tissue. 

He  reviews  the  physiology  of  the  epiglottis,  calling  at- 
tention to  its  very  slight  sensibility  in  health,  ^^■bile  in 
its  normal  condition  it  is  almost  insensible — tor  it  may  be 
touched  by  the  finger  or  with  the  handle  of  an  instrument 
without  producing  any  irritation — yet  when  it  is  inflamed 
it  becomes  much  more  sensitive  and  causes  pain.  When 
the  lips  of  the  glottis  are  reached  a  convulsive  cough  is  pro- 
duced. Dr.  Green  dwells  on  the  function  of  this  cartilage, 
together  with  other  parts,  in  the  protection  of  the  larynx, 
as  also  of  the  supraglottic  space.  He  writes,  tirst,  of  the 
erosions  or  abrasions  of  its  mucous  membrane  ;  secondly, 
of  ulcerations  of  the  membrane  and  of  the  glands  ;  thirdlv, 
of  oedema  or  infiltrations  of  its  areolar  tissue. 

These  lesions  of  the  ejiiglottis  he  justly  maintains  are  of 
much  greater  frequency  than  has  been  generally  supposed. 
Persistent  coughs  have  been  kept  up  by  the  presence  of  un- 
detected erosions  of  the  epiglottis.  These  he  had  greatly 
benefited  by  applications  of  lunar  caustic.  Dr.  Green  con- 
tended that  the  direct  medication  of  the  lungs  by  means 
of  catheterism  of  the  air  tubes,  an  operation  not  before  per- 
formed by  any  one,  he  had  repeatedly  accomplished,  that 
the  operation  might  be  performed  by  the  dexterous  surgeon 
with  ease  and  facility  and  with  perfect  safety  to  the  patient, 
and  that  the  results  of  this  method  of  treating  disease, 
whether  it  had  been  employed  in  bronchial  affections  or  in 
the  commencement  of  tuberculosis,  had  been  very  encour- 
acinsr.     Dr.  (ireen  reported  one  hundred  and  six  eases  of 

Do  I 

tuberculosis  and  chronic  bronchitis  treated  by  him,  espe- 
cially by  catheterism  of  the  air-passages,  with  great  suc- 
cess. Following  Dr.  Green,  Professor  Hughes  Bennett  re- 
ported that  he  had  repeatedly  acted  upon  Dr.  Green's  sug- 
gestion with  success.  In  Green's  report  (1859)  on  the 
Difliculties  and  Advantages  of  Catheterism  of  the  Air-pass- 
age, he  quotes  freely  from  Bennett,  Trousseau,  Loiseau, 
Blondeau,  and  others — all  strongly  in  favor,  from  their  per- 
sonal experience,  of  injecting  the  air-passages.  The  death 
of  Mr.  Whitnov  fourteen  days  after  Dr.  Green  had  passed 
an  instrument  into  his  throat  prejudiced  many  against  him  ; 
he  had  pushed  the  instrument  with  some  force  through  an 
obstruction.  In  operating,  ho  felt  something  give  way — an 
abscess  probably.  Mr.  Whitney's  death  created  a  great  sen- 
sation. Trousseau,  Bennett,  and  Rokitansky  wrote  letters 
after  receiving  the  details,  stating  that  they  did  not  think 
the  operation  had  anything  to  do  with  it.  Trousseau  said 
the  abscess  existed  before  the  operation. 

Dr.  Horace  Green  encountered  great  opposition  through- 
out his  professional  life.  His  originality. and  his  ])orsistent 
maintenance  of  his  views,  which  he  knew  were  founded 
upon  close  observation,  attracted  much  attention  and  caused 


no  little  jealousy.  I  maj'  be  allowed  to  say  that,  after  hav- 
ing practiced  in  1854  upon  Dr.  Green's  views,  and  subse- 
quently (1859)  with  M.  Buchut's  suggestion  in  catheteriz- 
ing  the  larynx,  I  determined  to  go  to  Xew  York  to  see  Dr. 
Green  and  to  get  some  practical  points  from  him.  I  did 
so,  but,  after  reaching  New  York,  1  was  dissuaded  bv  promi- 
nent \ew  York  physicians  from  calling  on  him.  Some  of 
them  said  he  was  a  charlatan  who  was  guilty  of  pretending 
to  do  what  he  could  not  do.  I  now  regret  that  I  left  the 
city  without  seeing  him. 

This  occurrL'd  when  the  feeling  against  Dr.  Green  had 
culminated  and  a  committee  of  the  New  York  Academy  of 
Medicine  had  been  appointed  to  investigate  Dr.  Green's 
views.  So  great  was  the  feeling  against  Dr.  Green  in  New 
York  that  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  after  their  committee 
had  made  their  report,  which  was  a  divided  one,  althoiitrh 
they  could  hot  convict  him,  yet  they  did  him  the  injury  of 
allowing  no  vote  to  be  taken,  and  the  report  remained  for 
over  five  years  on  their  table  unacted  upon.  Afterward, 
although  men  of  the  highest  character  indorsed  him  and  his 
statements,  they  did  not,  as  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  withdraw 
the  charges  against  him. 

W^hy  was  Dr.  Green  so  unpopular  with  his  professional 
brethren  I  He  certainly  was  a  gentleman  of  high  culture 
and  great  ability,  very  laborious,  conscientious,  and  perse- 
vering. His  great  success  made  him  a  mark  for  jealousy. 
His  studies  and  his  taste  led  him  to  carve  out  for  himself 
a  specialty  when  specialties  were  not  considered  allowable. 
All  specialism,  particularly  ours,  was  considered  question- 
able from  an  ethical  point  of  view. 

Dr.  (rreen  was  calculated  to  be  a  leader  in  medical 
thought.  Had  his  health  permitted,  he  would  have  availed 
himself  in  his  declining  years  of  Garcia's  discovery,  and  no 
doubt  would  have  enriched  the  new  science  of  larvngoscopv 
by  his  accurate  observations. 

Time  and  justice  have  rescued  his  reputation.  As 
Americans  we  are  proud  of  him.  We  gratefully  acknowl- 
edge that  his  works  revolutionized  the  pathology  and  treat- 
ment of  laryngeal  disease.  "His  researches,"  says  ouremi- 
nent  president,  "formed  an  epoch  in  the  study  of  laryngeal 
inflammation."  They  dissipated  the  clouds  that  surrounded 
laryngology  and  assisted  at  the  dawn  of  laryngoscopy. 

Our  former  secretary,  in  his  wonderfully  accurate  pho- 
tograph of  our  fellows,  appropriately  placed  Dr.  Horace 
Green  as  the  central  figure. 


Action  of  Cod-liver  Oil. — "  IIM.  (imitier  imd  Jloiiisiit's,  in  a  re- 
cent coTiiinniuiutiDn  to  the  Aeiidciiiy  of  Seienecs,  discuss  at  some  length 
the  reasons  why  cod-liver  oil  is  superior  to  other  fats  as  a  therapeutical 
agent,  and  arrive  at  the  following  conclusions  :  1.  U  is  more  easily  as- 
similated, owing  to  its  containing  free  fatty  acids  and  some  biliary  mat- 
ters wliieh  render  its  emulsion  specially  easy  wheu  it  comes  in  contact 
with  the  pancreatic  juice.  2.  It  is  rich  in  phosphates,  phosphoric  acid, 
lecithin,  and  phos]>horus  in  organic  combination  ;  the  phosphorus,  espe- 
cially in  the  hist-iiienlioned  form,  is  very  readily  assiinihiled  to  form 
protoplasm,  and  thus  nutrition  is  greatly  stiniulateil.  The  small 
amounts  of  bromine  and  iodine  being  also  present  as  organic  eompounds 
exercise  a  lieneticial  influence  on  the  general  nietabolisui.  3.  The  alka- 
loids present — Initylamine,  amylamine,  morrhuiuc — and  morihuic  acid 
stimulate  the  nervous  system,  increase  the  amount  of  sweat  and  urine, 
and  act  as  nervine  tonics." — Brilixh  Medical  Journal. 
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Eustacliian  orifices.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  the 
inferior  turbinated  bodies.  The  above  conditions  constitute 
the  diseases  known  as  hypertrophic  rhinitis,  anterior  and 
posterior.  Resultiiig;  from  these  conditions  and  tlie  most 
frequent  of  all  troubles  is,  first,  deafness  from  pressure  upon 
and  occlusion  of  the  Bustachian  apertures ;  next,  neo- 
plasms of  various  kinds,  polypi,  ulcers,  etc ;  pharyngeal 
disease,  with  its  various  conditions;  laryngeal  disease,  re- 
sulting from  the  constant  irritation  produced  by  the  drop- 
pintT  into  the  throat  of  the  retained  post-nasal  secretions 
and  the  hawking  process  to  dislodge  then),  nften  resulting 
in  a  catarrhal  laryngitis  and  ultimately  in  consumption. 
Asthma  is  a  very  frequent  sequela.  Schmiegelow,  of  Co- 
penhagen, in  an  essay  published  in  London  this  year,  places 
the  cases  of  asthma  caused  by  nasal  diseases  at  about  ten 
per  cent,  in  males  and  six  per  cent,  in  females,  and  the 
cases  tabulated,  without  exception,  weie  cured  by  the  result 
of  proper  treatment  of  the  nasal  passages.  Hack,  in  his 
work  published  in  1884,  although  exaggerating  the  reflex 
conditions  arising  from  hypertrophies,  is  nevertheless  en- 
titled to  the  credit  of  being  really  the  first  rhinologist  to 
establish  that  asthma  resulting  from  the  hypertrophy  of  the 
turbinated  bodies  is  a  fact.  Woolen  says  that  asthma 
is  especially  due  to  hypertrophy  of  the  posterior  tips  of  the 
inferior  turbinated  bones  and  occasionally  of  the  middle 
ones,  which  either  touch  the  septum  or  curl  on  themselves 
and  touch  the  outer  wall  of  the  nose.  This  same  writer  con- 
siders hypertrophy  of  the  anterior  tips  the  essential  local 
factor  of  hay  fever ;  while  in  our  own  country  such  men  as 
Roe,  of  Rochester,  Daly,  of  Pittsburgh,  Sajous,  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  Bosworth,  of  New  York,  all  agree  with  the  for- 
eign authorities  just  quoted.  Ilay  fever,  with  its  distressing 
symptoms,  and  even  aphonia,  caused,  in  my  opinion,  by  a 
nervous  reflex  condition  in  persons  of  a  highly  sensitive 
nature,  is  another  of  the  ills  following  these  hypertrophic 
conditions.  Cough  in  some  cases  is  certainly  from  the  same 
source.  Vertigo  is  often  present,  and  even  epileptiform 
convulsions  have  been  reported,  though  rarely,  as  arising 
from  these  hypertrophic  conditions,  while  supra-orbital 
neuralgia,  diffuse  headache,  and  migraine  almost  invariably 
have  their  origin  from  nasal  obstruction.      1  mention  these 

1  diseases  as  being  those  most   commonly  complained  of  by 

5" patients  suffering  from  hypertrophies.  Of  course,  there  are 
probably  others  more  complex  in  character  that  we  may  b(! 
able  to  trace  to  the  same  origin,  but,  being  rare,  arc  natu- 
rally overlooked,  and  my  time  forbids  a  more  extended  re- 
search into  them.  I  might  add  that  Guye,  of  Amsterdam, 
Holland,  finds  aprosexia  (inability  to  fix  the  attention)  oc- 
curring mostly  in  young  persons  and  especially  would-be 
students — a  condition  due  to  nasal  obstruction  and  hyper- 
trophy;  while  Hill,  of  London,  also  tabulates  a  number  of 
cases  from  this  cause. 

As  to  the  treatment   of  these   hypertrophies,  it  varies 

vith  different  practitioners,  as  tlie  cases  present  themselves, 

nd  according  to   the   amount  of  thickening  present.     Of 

)ur8e,  to  relieve  the  hypertrophy  is  their  first  object,  and 

^   r  this  purpose,  if  the  membrane  alone  is  diseased,  the  ap- 
. cation  of  the  galvano-cautery  and  the  acids — nitric,  cliro- 

of  >ic,  and  glacial  acetic — may  be  tried.     For  myself  I  prefer 


the  galvano-cautery  as  being  more  thorough  and  giving  a 
quicker  result.  The  almost  universal  treatment  of  spray- 
ing the  nasal  cavities  with  a  two-  or  four-per-cent.  solution 
of  cocaine  daily  is  to  be  condemned  for  two  reasons:  First, 
the  relief  is  only  temporary  and  simply  tends  to  lessen 
any  congestion  of  the  membrane  that  may  be  present, 
while  ultimately  increasing  the  turgescence  by  causing  an 
increased  vascularity,  and  by,  in  many  persons,  setting  up 
the  cocaine  habit.  Lennox  Browne,  of  London,  freely  con- 
demns its  indiscriminate  use,  showing  that  where  there  is 
a  tenqiorary  relief  from  capillaiy  engorgement  of  the  turbi- 
nated bone,  it  results,  if  unduly  prolonged,  in  anicmia  with 
.atrophy,  or  in  an  increase  in  the  chronicity  of  the  hypera-mia. 
As  regards  the  habit,  I  have  had  patients  who,  before 
consulting  me,  commencing  with  a  two-per-cent.  solutioni 
have  gradually  increased  it  until  a  ten-  or  even  a  twelve- 
per-cent.  solution  has  been  used,  showing  how  easily  ac- 
quired this  habit  is. 

.  Of  course,  where  operations  are  necessary,  either  by  the 
cautery,  acids,  or  the  cold  snare,  which  may  be  used,  then  a 
six-per-cent.  solution  of  cocaine  thoroughly  applied  to  the 
seat  of  the  operation  and  solely  for  its  ana'sthetic  eftect  is 
proper.  ■■ 

The  next  important  step  in  the  treatment  is  to  see  that 
the  parts  are  kept  clean  by  spraying  with  any  of  the  mild 
and  efficient  alkaline  solutions.  Seiler's  tablets  are  a  very 
elegant  preparation  for  this  purpose,  and  for  cleansing 
a  coarse  spray  should  be  used,  this  to  be  followed  by  a 
nebulous  spray  of  warm  vaseline,  which  acts  as  a  protective 
to  the  parts  and  hastens  the  cure. 

Of  course,  while  treating  these  cases  it  is  necessary  that 
your  patients  observe  strict  hygienic  laws.  I  find  it  is  a 
very  good  plan,  where  patients  are  able,  to  have  them  visit 
localities  by  the  sea,  for  we  are  all  aware  how  beneficial 
salt  air  is  for  those  suffering  from  nasal  troubles.  The  diet 
should  be  generous,  bathing  frequent,  a  fair  amount  of 
open-air  exercise,  and  respiration  through  the  nose. 

or  course,  should  your  patients  be  of  a  strumous  di- 
athesis, alteratives,  with  the  difierent  preparations  of  cod- 
liver  oil,  malt,  etc.,  should  be  used. 

A  word  in  regard  to  the  specula  to  be  used  in  making 
examinations  of  the  nose.  The  lighter  and  more  delicate  the 
better.  The  "(Joodwillic"  and  "Folsom"  are  both  to  be 
commended,  being  light  and  very  delicately  made. 

Meyrowitch  has  introduced  a  set  of  three  that  are  ad- 
mirable, being  very  light  and  self-sustaining. 

Finally,  I  wish  to  add  a  few  words  of  warning  regarding 
the  too  frequent  and  indiscriminate  cutting  and  gouging  of 
the  turbinated  bones.  Nasal  plows,  up-and-down  saws, 
bone-gnawing  forceps  in  the  hands  of  the  unskillful,  inex- 
perienced, and  ambitious  practitioner  frequently  cause  great 
trouble,  leading  to  more  serious  results  than  originally  ex- 
isted;  whereas  careful  and  delicate  manipulation  with  the 
cautery  or  acids,  though  taking  longer  time,  will,  1  am 
positive,  repay  yon  by  the  marked  improvement  following 
their  use,  and  this,  too,  without  submitting  your  patient  to 
the  torture  of  the  cutting  operations  or  to  the  dangers  fol- 
lowing them. 

2211  GKNE.SEK  Stiieki. 
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AN  EAELT  EXTEACTION  OF  CATAEACT. 
Br  S.  DICKSON  BARR,  M.  D.. 

roRK,   PA., 
MEMBEB  OP  THE  MEDICAL  80CIETT  OF  THE  STATE   OP  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Mes.  S.  S.,  a  farmer's  wife,  sixty-five  years  of  age,  came  to 
me  complaining  of  indistinct  vision.  Objects  appeared  as  in  a 
mist,  wliile  in  picking  up  anything  like  pieces  of  money  she 
would  miss  some  of  them.  This  dimness  began  last  winter  and 
was  gradually  growing  worse. 

She  had  always  been  myopic,  ii  rninns-five-dioptre  glass  be- 
ing necessary  to  give  a  good  sight  of  the  optic  nerve — tliat  is, 
as  good  as  could  be  bad  tlirough  the  lens,  which  was  growing 
opaque. 

I  found  beginning  cataracts  in  both  eyes,  that  of  the  right 
one  being  further  .ndvanced  than  the  left. 

With  the  right  eye  she  could  count  fingers  at  three  feet, 
while  with  the  left  eye  she  was  able  to  recognize  people  at 
about  ten  feet. 

In  the  lens  of  the  right  eye  I  found  a  central  opacity  not 
implicating  the  entire  thickness  of  the  lens,  while  at  the  periph- 
ery was  a  semi-opai|ue  rim.  * 

The  strias  showed  clearly,  the  red  reflection  of  the  retina 
showing  between,  giving  the  whole  lens  the  appearance  of  a 
wheel. 

The  left  eye  was  in  a  like  condition,  but  not  so  far  advanced. 

Usually  we  advise  patients  who  have  as  mucli  vision 
as  this  to  wait  for  some  time  until  there  is  no  more  vision 
than  is  necessary  to  distinguish  light  in  a  dark  room.  In 
this  case  the  patient  w  as  an.xious  to  have  the  operation  per- 
formed, and  I,  believing  that  the  lens  was  in  a  condition 
to  be  extracted  (although  not  nearly  in  the  stage  of  opacity 
generally  thought  necessary  before  an  attempt  to  remove 
is  made),  agreed  to  operate. 

My  belief  was  based  on  the  following  ideas,  and  the  re- 
sults seem  to  verify  thera. 

Bonders  represents  that  the  refractive  power  of  the  eye 
is  at  its  maximum  in  a  child  aged  ten  years,  and  that  from 
that  age  it  decreases  until  at  the  age  of  sixty  it  is  lost  en- 
tirely. Certainly  the  ciliary  muscle  does  not  begin  to  de- 
generate at  this  early  age,  for  this  would  be  incompatible 
with  the  state  of  the  general  muscular  system.  If  it  is  not 
the  ciliary  muscle,  then  it  must  be  the  crystalline  lens  which 
changes,  since  the  accommodation  is  due  entirely  to  these 
two.  So,  at  the  age  of  sixty  years  we  have  the  lens  in  a 
condition  of  solidity  tliat  can  not  be  changed  by  any  amount 
of  action  of  the  ciliary  muscle. 

Is  not  this  lens  in  a  condition  solid  enough  to  admit  of 
removal  if  it  were  necessary  ?  Why  should  we  wait  until 
the  lens  becomes  entirely  opaque  and  retrograde  metamor- 
phosis takes  place  before  operating?  I  believe  that  the 
lens  is  iu  a  better  condition  for  extraction  when  the  patient 
begins  to  complain  of  the  appearance  of  a  web  over  the  eye, 
and  the  lens  shows  the  characteristic  milky  apj)earan(e  suf- 
ficient to  satisfy  the  examiner  that  it  is  a  cataract  that  he  is 
dealing  with,  than  it  will  be  in  if  allowed  to  remain  until  the 
patient  is  totally  blind.  In  the  first  ease,  the  lens  being  solid 
at  the  age  of  sixty  years  from  natural  causes,  has  not  be- 
come atrojihied  as  yet,  nor  brittle  or  scaly,  but  is  a  solid 
mass  of  almost  the  consistence  of  gum  ;  the  corlicle  liaving 
still  adhesive  power  enough  to  hold  well  together,  and  the 


milky  appearance  being  indicative  of  the  separation  of  the 
lens  substance  from  the  capsule,  the  cataract  can,  by  slight 
pre.ssure,  be  forced  out  without  any  of  the  particles  scaling 
ofi.  But  when  the  lens  is  allowed  to  remain  until  it  is  en- 
tirely opaque,  so  that  there  is  no  red  reflection,  it  becomes 
brittle  and  changes  into  "  molecular  detritus." 

Then,  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  remove  this  lens,  in 
breaking  the  capsule  with  the  cystotome,  these  brittle  par- 
ticles or  scales  are  disturbed  at  the  same  time  and  fall  away 
from  the  lens,  and  so  create  a  great  deal  of  after-trouble. 
Another  objection  to  making  the  patient  wait  until  the  eye 
is  entirely  blind  is  the  great  inconvenience  which  the  pa- 
tient will  have  to  put  up  with.  One  may  have  to  wait  for 
a  year  or  more  (generally  more)  before  the  eye  attains  the 
so-called  ripeness.  These  are  my  ideas  based  on  the  result 
of  observation  in  a  number  of  cases  of  different  stages  of 
growth. 

In  the  case  noted  at  the  beginning  of  this  article  I 
operated  on  the  right  eye,  making  a  von  Graefe  linear  in- 
cision in  the  superior  portion  at  the  corneo-scleral  margin, 
about  three  millimetres  below  a  tangent  drawn  to  the  supe- 
rior margin,  making  a  corneal  flap.  An  average-size  iridec- 
tomy was  done  and  the  capsule  opened  by  inserting  the 
cystotome  first  on  the  left  side  of  the  pupil  and  moving  it 
up  and  down,  then  across  in  the  inferior  portion  several 
times,  then  up  and  down  at  the  right  side  and  several 
times  across  the  superior  portion  of  the  cap.sule,  in  this  way 
cutting  a  square  piece  out  of  it.  While  doing  this  I  was 
careful  to  catch  the  capsule  with  just  the  tip  of  the  hook, 
and,  to  <lo  this  right,  I  had  an  assistant  with  a  strong 
convex  fjlass  focus  the  light  from  a  lamp  held  near  the 
patient's  head  on  the  capsule  and  lens.  Now,  by  very 
slight  pressure  on  the  inferior  ])ortion  of  the  cornea,  the 
lens  came  out  without  the  slightest  trouble,  not  a  particle 
remaining. 

The  eve  was  cleansed  thoroughly  after  making  sure 
that  the  iris  was  clear  of  the  edges  of  the  wound,  and,  in- 
stilling a  few  drops  of  atropine  solution,  I  bandaged  the 
eye  carefully  and  allowed  it  to  remain  so  until  the  next 
day.  When  I  examined  the  eye  the  next  day  I  found  the 
pupil  clear  with  the  exception  of  an  almost  imperceptible 
web  iu  the  inferior  portion  of  the  pupil.  This  disappeared 
by  the  next  day,  leaving  a  beaulifid  black  pupil. 

The  patient  did  not  have  the  slightest  pain,  although  no 
opiates  were  given.  Ucr  vision  is  excellent.  I  shall  op- 
erate in  a  week  or  so  on  the  left  eye,  which  will  allow 
enough  time  for  all  inflammation  to  subside  iu  the  right 
eye.  In  this  case,  although  the  patient  was  highly  myopic, 
not  a  dro])  of  vitreous  was  lost ;  whether  this  was  due  to 
the  early  operation  or  not  I  am  unable  to  say. 

In  performing  any  cataract  operation  I  always  provide 
myself  with  a  small  syringe  to  flush  the  anterior  chamber 
and  wash  out  any  particles  which  might  remain  there,  but 
I  found  it  entirely  unnecessary  in  iliis  case. 

f)nc  of  the  best  syringes  for  this  use  is  one  made  by 
Dr.  Lipjiinoott,  of  rittsburgh,  in  which  one  can  regulate  the 
force  of  the  flow. 

I  should  like  very  much  to  urct  the  opinions  of  other 
men  on  this  subject. 


August  30,  1890.] 
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HOMONYMOUS  HEMIOPIC  HALLUCINATIONS. 
Bt   FREDERICK   PETERSON,   M.  D., 

CHIEP  OF  CLINIC,   NTRVOFS  DEPARTMENT,   VANDERBILT  CLINIC. 

The  following  history  of  a  case  of  paranoia  presents 
soraethincf  unique  in  the  way  of  visual  hallucinations : 

H.  K.,  aged  twenty,  single,  came  to  the  Vanderbilt  Clinic. 
June  10,  1890,  complaining  of  persecution  by  unknown  persons. 
He  had  noticed  since  January  last  that  "  mesmeric  influences" 
were  being  used  upon  him,  and  the  conspirators,  three  in  num- 
ber, have  been  redoubling  their  annoyances  as  time  went  on. 
He  has  unilaterai  hallucinations  of  hearing.  There  are  three 
voices  in  his  right  ear,  all  talking  to  hira  and  not  to  each  other. 
They  tease  him,  swear  at  him,  curse  him,  and  call  hira  names. 
In  addition  to  these  uni-aural  polyphonic  hallucinations,  he  is 
tortured  by  disagreeable  odors  and  by  peculiar  tastes  in  his 
water  and  food. 

His  visual  hallucinations  are  singularly  limited  to  the  right 
visual  areas  of  each  eye,  so  that  we  may  in  fact  speak  of  them 
as  homonymous  hemiopic  hallucinations.  He  sees  at  times 
skeletons  and  various  people,  but  always  moving  about  and  upon 
his  right  side,  and  this  is  true  if  either  eye  is  shut.  They  never 
appear  upon  his  left  side.  If  he  directs  his  eyes  toward  his  right 
side,  where  the  visions  api)ear,  they  move  still  farther  toward 
the  right. 

He  complains  of  parasslhesife,  flashes  of  heat  and  waves  of 
cold  through  his  body,  jerkings  of  his  muscles  and  viscera,  and 
pains  in  his  trunk  and  limbs,  all  of  which  he  ascribes  to  electri- 
cal devices.  Most  of  the  pains  in  his  trunk  are  restricted  to  the 
right  side,  but  there  is  no  unilateral  distinction  with  regard  to 
those  of  the  limbs. 
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His  ballncinations  are  conjoined  with  the  delnsions  of  perse- 
cution already  mentioned.  He  thinks  there  are  sevuriil  persons, 
certainly  three,  who  control  him  by  mesmerism  and  annoy  him 
by  telephony  and  electricity.  He  has  purchased  a  dozen  books 
on  mesmerism  and  clairvoyance,  hoping  to  gain  suflficient  knowl- 
edge of  the  »ub,jecl  to  be  able  to  counteract  the  Hchomos  of  his 


enemies.  Latterly  his  attention  has  been  called  to  hypnotism 
and  suggestion,  and  to  the  ease  with  which  people  may  be  in- 
fluenced to  commit  theft  and  murder  under  such  control,  by 
reading  the  newspaper  interviews  with  some  of  our  leading 
specialists.  He  had  eofiies  of  these  interviews  in  his  pocket  and 
showed  some  of  the  illustrations,  among  which  was  that  of  a 
man,  under  hypnotic  influence,  plunging  a  dagger  into  another. 
The  patient  intimated  that  he  had  some  fear  of  being  made  to 
carry  out  some  nefarious  undertaking  by  his  imaginary  hypno- 
tizers. 

Although  no  heredity  could  be  ascertained,  he  exhibits 
marked  facial  asymmetry,  and  in  particular  a  remarkable  mal- 
formation of  the  hard  palate,  showing  that  he  belongs  to  the 
superior  degenerate  classes.  His  is  in  fact  a  typical  case  of 
paranoia  with  systematized  delusions  of  persecution  which  have 
been  evolved  from  a  degenerative  soil. 

The  case  is  related,  however,  merely  on  account  of  the 
very  remarkable  character  of  the  visual  hallucinations. 
Their  limitation  to  the  right  visual  fields  of  both  eyes  is  ab- 
solute proof  of  their  central  origin,  and  they  doubtless  arise 
"through  irritation  in  the  cortical  visual  area  of  the  left  oc- 
cipital lobe.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  cortex  of  the  left 
hemisphere  were  the  chief  seat  of  disturbance  in  this  case. 

L'nilateral  hallucinations  of  one  eye  alone,  or  uni-ocular 
hallucinations,  have  been  described  by  several  authors  as 
occurring  in  the  insane,  but,  so  far  as  I  know,  this  is  the 
first  reference  that  has  been  made  to  visual  hallucinations 
of  the  character  herein  mentioned,  and  for  which  I  can  find 
no  simpler  name  than  thai  which  forms  the  title  of  this 
article. 

201     We.ST    P'ifTV-FdUKTH    SlRKET. 


THE   Sl^EGICAL  TREATMENT 

OF    POST-TURBINATED    HYPERTROPHY.* 

By   a.  E.  prince,   M.  D., 

JACKSONVILLE,   ILL. 

The  little  that  I  have  to  say  on  the  removal  of  the  hy- 
pertrophied  tissue  which  is  found  at  the  posterior  extremity 
of  the  inferior  turbinated  bone  is  jjarticularly  addressed  to 
those  who  have  found  ditticulty  in  the  successful  removal  of 
these  enlargements  with  the  time-honored  snare  and  the  va- 
rious methods  of  cauterization.  That  they  may  be  removed 
with  the  snare  or  destroyed  by  the  galvano-  or  chemical 
canterv  is  not  liiciught  iiitu  question,  but  that  the  difficul- 
ties attending  either  of  these  methods  in  the  majority  of 
cases  is  not  small  I  am  convinced  both  by  personal  experi- 
ence and  by  valid  testimony  of  men  who  are  not  unskilled 
in  the  inspection  and  manipulation  of  these  parts. 

Nothing  sounds  easier  than  the  operation  as  described 
by  Bosworth  in  his  recent  volume  on  the  Nose  and  Throat, 
page  151.  "The  loop,  having  been  bent  slightly  to  one  side 
before  entering  the  nares,  will  by  its  own  elasticity  slip  over 
the  mass,  when  it  can  easily  be  drawn  into  place  and  the 
tumefaction  cut  through."  "  Of  course  there  is  lial>ility  to 
be  considerable  ha-morrhage  as  the  result  of  this  procedure, 
but  if  the  operation  be  done  slowly,  a  half-hour  or  even  an 

*  K«i(l  liuforc  tlic  Illinois  State  Medical  Society,  Miiy  «,  1890. 
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hour  beinc;  consumed,  it  mav  often  be  done  without  loss  of 
blood.  If,  however,  hsemorrhage  does  occur,  a  plug  of  cot- 
ton can  easily  be  passed  back  and  wedged  between  the  cut 
surface  and  the  septum  and  allowed  to  remain  until  the  next 
day  if  necessary." 

The  operation  as  above  described  is  the  standard  opera- 
tion for  the  removal  of  the  posterior  turbinated  hypertro- 
phy, and  though  it  is  usually  efficient  in  the  hands  of  a  pa- 
tient surgeon  and  has  served  the  purpose  in  the  past,  there 
are,  nevertheless,  certain  disadvantages,  more  or  less  real, 
which  it  may  seem  worth  while  to  attempt  to  overcome. 

The  introduction  of  the  wire  and  its  adjustment  over 
the  tumor,  so  as  to  get  the  entire  tumor  into  the  loop,  is 
not  always  easy.  While  tightening  the  loop  over  the  growth, 
more  or  less  of  it  may  escape,  often  resulting  in  the  removal 
of  small  portions  and  necessitating  a  repetition  of  the  op- 
eration which  is  thereby  made  more  difficult.  In  many  of 
these  cases  the  tumor  consists  more  of  dilated  biood-vessek 
than  actual  hypertrophy,  and  in  these  cases  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  apply  the  snare  on  account  of  its  escape  with  the 
closure  of  the  loop,  in  which  case  the  removal  of  but  a  small 
portion  of  the  mucous  membrane  may  be  the  result.  This 
difficulty  is  increased  by  the  use  of  cocaine.  The  tedious 
nature  of  the  operation,  when  attempt  is  made  to  avoid  lueni- 
orrhage,  exhausts  the  patience  of  bcitli  patient  and  physi- 
cian ;  besides,  with  the  greatest  prudence,  haimorrhage  will 
rarelv  be  avoided,  and,  when  it  occurs,  the  difficulty  of  as- 
certaining the  result  by  ocular  insp'jction  is  increased  to  such 
an  extent  that  little  is  gained  by  an  attempt  at  its  preven- 
tion. Bosworth's  procedure  as  recommended  to  arrest  ar- 
terial hiemorrhage  by  "  passing  a  )lug  of  cotton  back,  and 
wedging  it  between  the  cut  surfac.v  and  the  septum,"  will 
seldom  succeed,  because  this  space  is  wider  than  the  ante- 
rior passage,  and,  besides,  the  ha'uiorrhagc  may  not  come 
from  the  lateral  face  but  from  the  posterior  end  of  the  bone. 
Except  in  the  purpuric  state,  I  regard  hicmorrhage  as  of  no 
moment,  because  in  the  rare  cases  in  which  it  does  not  spon 
taneously  cease  it  may  effectually  be  controlled  at  any  loca- 


tion bv  the  use  of  a  |)iisterior  plug,  which  can  be  introduced 
at  a  moment's  warning  with  the  aid  of  a  soft  catheter.  With 
confidence  in  one's  ability  to  execute  tliis  mano'uvre  all 
danger  vanishes. 

The  substitute  which  is  here  offered  for  the  snare  is 
the  cnrvcd  turbinated  forceps,  which  has  served  me  in  this 
class  of  cases  for  about  two  years.  In  its  construction  the 
excellent  septum  gouge  of  Weir  has  been  taken  as  a  model, 
and  it  has  been  made  with  sufficient  length  to  reach  into 
the  pharynx.  To  it  has  been  given  the  curve  of  the  convex 
surface  of  the  inferior  turbinated  bone.  The  handles  are 
so  curved  and  the  pivot  is  so  placed  that  it  can  bo  easily 
opened  after  it  i-*  intrculiiced  intu  position.    The  size  is  such 


that  it  can  be  readily  passed  through  the  inferior  meatus. 
The  blades  are  so  made  that  while  the  biting  edges  come 
into  exact  contact,  the  edges  on  the  convexity  of  the  blades 
are  cut  away  so  as  to  prevent  the  material  in  the  grasp  of 
the  blades  from  interfering  with  their  perfect  closure. 

Experience  commends  the  following  method  of  proced- 
ure :  The  patient  is  placed  in  a  recumbent  position  and 
O'Dwyer's  gag  is  applied  on  the  right  side  of  the  mouth. 
A  canvas  cone  is  placed  over  the  mouth  and  the  patient  in- 
structed to  breathe  deeply  and  rapidly  with  emphasis  on 
the  exhalation.  Two  drachms  of  ethyl  bjomide  are  now 
poured  on  the  cone  and  the  respiration  is  continued  in  the 
same  artificial,  rapid,  deep  manner.  If  we  are  successful 
in  controlling  the  manner  of  breathing,  the  patient  will  be 
ana'sthetized  in  thirty  to  forty  seconds,  when  the  forced 
respiration  will  be  changed  to  natural  slow  breathing. 

If  from  any  cause  this  manner  of  breathing  is  not  main- 
tained, the  cthvl  anu'sthesia  is  not  certain  to  be  profound, 
when  chloroform  or  ether  may  be  added.  The  next  step  is 
the  introduction  of  the  left  index  finger  back  of  the  palate, 
bringing  it  in  contact  with  the  posterior  end  of  the  inferior 
turbinated  bone,  where  the  tissue  in  question  will  be  dis- 
tinctly felt  as  a  soft,  yielding  mass.  The  forceps  is  then 
introduced  with  the  concavity  downward  and  will  be  found 
to  glide  easily  along  the  floor  of  the  inferior  meatus  until  it 
can  be  felt  by  the  finger.  The  cutting  edge  is  *lien  rotated 
outward  and  the  blades  are  separated.  This  movement  will 
bring  the  tumor  between  the  tips  of  the  blades,  the  position 
of  each  of  which  can  be  precisely  determined  by  the  sense 
of  touch.  The  blades  are  now  closed  on  the  tumor  and  the 
concavity  is  rotated  downward  and  inward  through  a  semi- 
circle while  being  withdrawn,  the  eSpct  of  which  is  partly  to 
cut  and  partly  to  tear  the  mucous  tissues  and  vessels,  thus 
favoring  the  early  arrest  of  the  inevitable  hicmorrhage. 
The  operation  is  repeated  on  the  opposite  side  without  re- 
moving the  finger  from  the  mouth.  The  patient  is  then 
placed  in  a  position  favorable  to  the  escape  of  the  blood,  a 
portion  of  which  is  always  swallowed.  The  hsemorrhage, 
though  seemingly  profuse  at  the  time,  does  not  continue 
more  than  a  few  minutes,  and  but  little  blood  is  actually 
lost.  In  but  one  case  out  of  about  fiftv  have  I  found  it 
necessary  to  introduce  a  plug  to  control  the  haemorrhage. 

My  excuse  for  detailing  this  procedure  so  minutely  is 
f(inn<l  in  the  desire  that  some  may  be  led  to  practice  the 
bimanual  manipulation,  which  will  be  found  invaluable  in 
the  removal  of  the  pharyngeal  tonsil  .and  other  forms  of 
nasal  polv[>i  as  well  as  this.  The  form  of  the  blades  of  the 
instrunicnt,  aided  by  the  sense  of  touch,  often  enables  one  to 
reach  the  origin  of  a  pedunculated  polypus,  and  in  some 
cases  a  small  portion  of  bone  has  been  removed  with  the 
pedicle,  thus  demonstrating  the  efficiency  of  the  operation. 

Trusting  that  the  procedure  may  find  favor  at  the  hands 
of  those  who  may  see  fit  to  give  it  a  trial,  I  submit  it  for 
your  criticism  and  consideration. 


Anomalous  Outlet  of  the  Coronary  Artery. — Meips  report?  nii  au- 
topsy I  Vuiv.  M"l.  Mii;i.,  May,  IN'.io)  ill  wliiili  tile  opening  of  the  ri|»lil 
coronnrv  iirlcry  was  foiinil  lo  lie  directly  in  the  angle  between  the  right 
coronary  and  intercoronary  llaps. 


August  30,  1890. 
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HYPNOTISM  BEFORE  THE  BRITISH  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATIO.X. 

The  obscure  phenomena  of  hypnotism  were  made  the  suli- 
ject  of  serious  attention  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  British 
Medical  Association  at  Birmingham,  when  a  paper  on  the  suli- 
ject  was  read  by  Dr.  Norman  Kerr,  which  was  followed  by  a 
discussion  that  occupied  the  time  of  the  Psychological  Section 
for  two  days.  The  reader  of  the  paper  accepted  practically  all 
the  alleged  hypnotic  phenomena  as  facts,  but  in  hypnosis,  after 
close  watching,  he  saw  only  a  distorted  cerebral  state,  a  condi- 
tion with  exaltation  of  receptivity  and  energy  which  was  ab- 
normal. Several  questions  had  to  be  answered  when  we  came 
to  consider  the  applicability  of  hypnosis  to  therapeutics.  Only 
a  limited  number  of  persons  were  susceptible,  and  even  in 
these  the  after-effect  was  a  disturbed  mental  balance  and  nerve 
exhaustion.  Deterioration  of  brain  and  nerve  function,  with 
iotellectaal  decadence  and  moral  perversion,  was  apt  to  follow 
frequent  repetition.  Dr.  Kerr,  moreover,  maintained  that  hyp- 
nosis itself  was  a  departure  from  health,  a  diseased  state,  a  true 
neurosie,  embracing  the  lethargic,  cataleptic,  and  somnambu- 
listic states,  and  that,  if  a  disease  was  cured  by  hypnotism,  it 
would  merely  be  by  the  substitution  of  another  disease.  Hyp- 
notic suggestion  might  sometimes  temporarily  assuage  suffering, 
but  the  underlying  disease  was  not  necessarily  cnied,  though 
evanescent  oblivion  might  be  secured,  and  the  kthal  power  of 
the  morbid  disorder  was  in  most  cases  increased.  Tlie  few  pa- 
tients he  had  seen  apparently  benefited  had  in  no  way  been 
beyond  the  reach  of  ordinary  treatment,  but  they  resisted  or 
were  passive  to  that,  while  they  gave  themselves  up  to  the  mes- 
merizer.  and  became  the  subjects  of  what  he  called  a  jelly- 
fish slavery,  which  was  worse  than  days  and  nights  of  pain  and 
rendered  their  lives  total  wrecks.  In  the  somnambulistic  state 
subjects  had  been  compelled  by  the  operator's  behest  to  com- 
mit crime.  So  serious  were  the  evils  that  French  surgeons  had 
been  prohibited  from  practicing  hypnotism  in  the  army  ami 
navy. 

The  gauntlet  was  taken  up  by  Dr.  Kingsbury,  of  Blackpool, 
who  has  adopted  hypnotism  in  his  practice  and  [)rofes3es  to 
have  effected  many  cures  by  its  agency,  .\fter  describing  the 
pecnliarities  of  the  two  schools  of  Paris  and  Xancy,  he  cnttriil 
into  a  discussion  of  the  dangers  of  hypnotism  and  the  range 
of  its  applicability,  and  detailed  the  clinical  histories  of  cases 
treated  by  liim  by  hypnotic  suggestion.  In  one  instance  a  pa- 
tient suffered  from  sleeplessness,  the  result  of  a  neuralgia.  lie 
hypnotized  the  subject,  and  left  a  paper  with  bim  on  which 
was  written:  "Go  to  sleep  at  once  and  wake  up  to-morrow 
morning  at  7.30.     You  will  have   no  pain  when  you  awake." 


And  the  experiment  answered  admirably.  Seven  out  of  ten 
persons  were  susceptible  to  the  influence.  He  maintained  that 
hypnotism  was  a  useful  adjunct  to  regular  treatment,  and  said 
that  it  behooved  medical  men  to  become  familiar  with  it,  so  as 
to  be  able  to  use  it  in  special  cases.  Demonstrations  were  then 
given  by  Dr.  Kingsbury  and  Dr.  Tuckey  on  two  .subjects  brought 
for  the  purpose  from  Manchester.  The  usual  perforuiances  were 
gone  through  with,  in  no  way  differing  from  those  commonly 
seen  on  the  public  platform. 

A  general  discussion  of  the  subject  then  took  place,  in  the 
course  of  which  Dr.  Gairdner,  of  Glasgow,  said  he  should  leave 
the  meeting  in  a  somewhat  different  state  of  mind  from  that  in 
which  he  entered  it,  and  had  not  the  smallest  doubt  that  many 
other  persons  present  would  be  in  a  similar  state  to  his  own. 
A  great  many  years  ago  he  had  been  disgusted  by  an  exhibition 
of  hypnotism  in  the  drawing-room.  While  he  did  not  doubt 
that  there  was  a  great  psychic  force  involved  in  it,  still,  he  had 
the  strongest  feeling  that  there  was  something,  to  use  a  Scotch 
expression,  "no  canny"  about  it,  and  that  it  was  not  for  physi- 
cians to  tamper  with.  Dr.  Cliftbrd  Allbutt  sided  with  the  hvp- 
notizers  in  the  discussion,  and  referred  to  Dr.  Norman  Kerr's 
brilliant  rhetoric,  but  failed  to  find  in  his  discourse  mention  of 
any  facts.  If  the  profession  did  not  take  up  the  subject,  it  was 
sure  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  quacks.  He  did  not  think  that 
medical  men  were  justified  in  throwing  the  whole  thing  over- 
board. Dr.  Hack  Tuke  had  been  much  interested  in  the  phe- 
nomena, and  thought  the  subject  had  a  direct  medico-legal 
bearing.  He  gave  instances  of  patients  who  had  been  directly 
benefited  by  it.  Another  speaker,  alluding  to  the  moral  aspect 
of  the  question,  asked  very  pertinently  whether  any  of  those 
present  would  allow  their  wives  or  their  daughters  to  be  hyp- 
notized except  on  the  strongest  pos.sible  grounds.  If  not,  they 
had  no  right  to  hypnotize  others.  The  opinion  was  very  gen- 
erally expressed  that  it  was  time  for  the  government  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  disgusting  public  exhibitions  of  hypnotism  which 
were  becoming  very  ])revalent,  and  that  it  would  be  well  for 
the  British  Medical  Association  to  ap|ioint  a  committee  to  in- 
vestigate the  whole  question  of  hypnotism  and  to  give  facilities 
for  experiments  upon  lower  animals  as  well  as  upon  human 
beings. 

On  the  whole,  this  discussion,  which  is  the  first  occasion  on 
which  the  subject  has  of  late  years  gained  the  serious  attention 
of  the  profession,  will  yield  good  results.  The  matter  has  been 
carefully  considered.  Evidence  7>to  and  con  has  been  weighed 
and  both  sides  have  had  a  fair  hearing.  To  whatever  length 
the  friends  of  hypnotism  may  go  in  France,  it  is  certain  thai  in 
England  its  title  to  be  considered  a  therapeutic  agent  of  utility 
must  be  fully  proved  before  it  is  accepted. 


REMOVAI,   OF  THE   PDERPEHAL   SEPTIC   UTERUS. 

In  the  Deutsche  Medizinal-Zeitung  we  find  the  hi.story  of  a 
case  in  which  this  procedure  was  resorted  to  by  Dr.  Stahl : 

The  patient  was  a  primipara,  thirty-five  years  of  age,  sutfer- 
ing  with   a  suliserous  fibroma  of  the  uterus,     ller  labor  was 
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spoDtaneons.  but  the  membranes  were  completely  torn  away  at 
the  border  of  the  placenta,  and  remained  in  ntero.  Puerperal 
septic  endometritis  resulted,  for  which  curetting,  with  disin- 
fection of  the  uterine  cavity,  was  done.  Notwithstanding, 
puerperal  sepsis  resulted,  with  thrombosis  of  the  pelvic  veins 
and  threatening  general  symptoms.  Softening  of  the  nodes  of 
the  fibroma  was  apparent,  and  the  author  performed  supra- 
vaginal amputation  of  the  uterus  and  employed  extraperito- 
neal treatment  of  the  stump.  The  conclusion  from  this  case  is 
that  the  membranes  should  be  removed,  if  possible,  immediate- 
ly after  the  removal  of  the  placenta,  or  they  may  bring  about 
serious  disaster  to  the  patient. 

Let  us  hope  the  conclusion  may  not  be  drawn  that,  if  the 
membranes  are  not  removed  and  sepsis  takes  place,  amputation 
of  the  uterus  will  be  the  proper  thing  to  do.  It  would  be 
obviously  unfair  to  say  it  should  not  have  been  done  in  this 
case,  for  the  gentleman  in  charge  of  the  case  was  probably  a 
bettor  judge  as  to  its  gravity  than  one  could  possibly  be  from 
the  reading  of  a  brief  history.  The  moral  that  must  always  be 
drawn  from  the  record  of  such  cases  is  that  it  may  furnish  an 
excuse  for  many  a  similar  operation  when  other  means  would 
be  more  suitable.  Certainly,  in  puerperal  endometritis,  as 
cases  go,  even  when  coiiii)licated  with  subserous  myomata,  he 
would  be  a  dangerous  man  who  would  counsel  extirpation  of 
the  uterus  as  a  means  of  treatment.  In  the  balance,  which 
would  weigh  the  heavier — we  mean  in  the  average,  yes,  the 
majority  of  cases — a  puerperal  septic  endometriti.s,  or  the  dan- 
gers of  the  supravaginal  extirpation  added  to  the  enfeebled 
condition  resulting  from  sepsis?  We  leave  out  of  considera- 
tion the  question  of  removal  of  an  important  organ  in  a  state 
of  full  functional  power.  The  recent  words  of  Greig  Smith 
are  golden  words,  that  to  sweep  away  the  reproductive  organs 
is  retrograde  surgery,  unless  it  is  necessary  to  save  life. 


MINOR   PAEAOn APHIS. 

THE   PROTEIDS   IX   THE    URINE   I>f   VARIOUS   FORMS   OF 
ALBUMINURIA. 

Dh.  I).  Noel  Patton,  Mr.  John  Douglas,  and  Mr.  llonald 
Mackenzie  publish  in  the  British  Medical  Journal  the  results 
of  numerous  observations  on  albuminuria  in  acute  and  chronic 
parenchymatous  nephritis,  in  amyloid  disease  of  the  kidney, 
and  in  heart  disease,  on  functional  albuminuria,  and  on  the 
causes  that  increase  or  diminish  albuminuria.  They  consider 
that  Senator  was  right  in  the  conclusion  that,  in  all  cases  of 
albuminuria,  both  sernm  all)uinin  and  serum-globulin  arc  pres- 
ent, though  their  proportions  vary  within  wide  limits,  the 
quotient  of  the  amount  of  scrum-albumin  divided  by  the  amount 
of  serum-globulin  being  sometimes  as  low  as  0-0  and  sometimes 
as  high  even  as  30.  The  quotient  is  high  in  acute  nephritis 
when  blood  is  ab.senf,  though  globulin  is  in  excess  when  htcmo- 
globiu  is  present;  the  quotient  sinks  as  low  as  O'O  when  the 
disease  becomes  chronic,  the  alteration  depending  on  the  condi- 
tion of  the  patient.  .Vmyloid  disease  can  not  be  distinguished 
from  the  ordinary  forms  of  chronic  nephritis  by  the  high  pro- 
portion of  seruiii-glohnlin,  as  maintained  by  Senator;  and  func- 
tional alhuMiinnria  is  not  characterized  by  the  high  proportion 
of  serum-globulin,  as  suggested  by  Maguire.  The  proportion 
of  the  proteids  to  one  another  varies  much  in  the  course  of  the 


day,  serum-globulin  being  always  highest  during  the  night  and 
reaching  its  lowest  point  after  breakfast,  the  amount  of  pro- 
teids passed  bearing  a  tolerably  direct  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  the  proteids  taken,  though  a  milk  diet  increases  the  propor- 
tion of  serum-albumin.  Apparently,  high  arterial  pressure 
favors  the  transudation  of  serum-albumin,  while  a  low  pressure 
increases  the  proportion  of  globulin  transuded. 


NEW   TESTS   FOR   ALBUMIN. 

The  Pharmaceutiml  Era  states  that  a  new  reagent  to  detect 
albumin,  even  in  infinitesimal  quantities,  is  said  to  exist  in  sali- 
cylsulphonic  acid.  This  reagent  is  a  body  formed  by  the  action 
of  sulphuric  acid  on  salicylic  acid.  It  will  affect  as  little  as  -,5-5 
of  a  grain  of  albumin,  making  the  urine  turbid,  but  not  affecting 
the  other  constituents,  such  as  sugar,  peptone,  etc.  In  the  Jo^hs 
Uoplins  Hospital  Bulletin  there  is  a  report,  by  Dr.  D.  Meredith 
Reese,  on  trichloracetic  acid  as  a  test  for  albumin  in  urine.  An 
editorial  note  in  the  British  Medical  Journal  had  called  atten- 
tion to  this  new  test,  which  Boymond  professes  to  have  first 
brought  into  notice.  This  reagent  precipitates  albumin  in  cold 
solution,  and  is  considered  to  rank  among  the  most  delicate  tests. 
Under  Dr.  Reese's  observation  eighty-seven  specimens  of  urine 
were  examined.  In  twenty-five  cases  there  was  no  reaction  of 
any  kind.  In  fourteen  cases  where  there  was  no  reaction  in 
check-experiments  the  trichloracetic  acid  gave  a  precipitate. 
In  eleven  of  these,  granular,  epithelial,  and  hyaline  casts  were 
found,  and  in  three  of  these  eleven  cases  the  post-mortem  showed 
distinct  changes  in  the  kidneys.  In  three  cases  where  heat, 
acetic  acid,  and  nitric  acid  gave  no  precipitate  of  albumin,  a 
precipitate  was  obtained  with  picric  and  trichloracetic  acids; 
and  casts  were  found  in  these  three  instances.  Trichloracetic 
acid  is  a  delicate  test,  is  prompt  and  easily  applied,  and  gives 
no  discoloration  or  colored  zone. 


CHRONIC   INDURATION   OF  SUPERFICIAL   VEINS. 

According  to  the  Mercredi  medical,  M.  Duponchel  has  re- 
cently presented  to  the  Soeiete  medicale  des  hopitaux  a  patient 
sutfering  from  a  rare  condition  of  the  supcrtioial  veins.  They 
were  indurated  and  felt  to  the  finger  like  atheromatous  arteries. 
The  condition  was  a  chronic  one,  with  subacute  exacerbations 
now  and  then.  The  cephalic  veins  of  both  upper  extremities 
and  the  left  internal  saphenous  gave  the  sensation  of  a  hard, 
resisting  cord.  A  few  days  before,  these  same  veins  had  felt 
like  pipe-stcn)s.  Though  rare,  the  trouble  is  of  practical  inter- 
est. It  exists  without  varices  or  ha-morrhoids.  Only  once  has 
the  observer  found  cyanosis  of  the  extremities.  The  hypothe- 
sis of  chronic  periphlebitis  explains  the  venous  induration ;  at 
the  same  time  a  morbid  process  similar  to  atheroma  also  sug- 
gests itself.  When  soldiers  complain  of  vague  pains  without 
objective  signs  or  painful  points  at  intervals,  such  as  charac- 
terize neuralgia,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  cases  are  simu- 
lated. Duponchel  has  frequently  found  an  explanation  of  the 
alleged  pain  by  a  careful  examination  of  the  veins. 


HYPNAL   IN   THE    TREATMENT   OF   NEURALOIC   INSOMNIA 

Dr.  Frabnkei.  reports,  in  Nouveaux  rermhles,  that  he  has 
prescribed  hypnal  in  various  cases  at  his  clinic,  and  that  sleep 
resulted  as  with  chloral  and  with  the  characteristics  of  the 
sleep  i)ro<lnced  by  the  latter  drug — that  is,  a  calm  and  refresh- 
ing sleep,  without  nausea  or  disagreeable  sensations  on  awak- 
ening— and  that  the  painful  syniptonis  improved  as  they  im- 
prove after  the  administration  of  anlipyrine.    Hypnal,  or  mono- 
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chloralantipTrine,  is  a  chemically  well-defined  compound  that 
is  less  soluble  than  either  chloral  or  antipyi'ine;  in  the  presence 
of  a  feeble  alkali  it  is  resolved  into  these  substances,  and  this 
decomposition  occurs  in  the  blood  or  in  the  intestine.  It  has 
only  a  slight  taste  and  odor,  and  is  easily  administered  to  chil- 
.dren.  It  produces  the  hypnotic  effect  of  chloral  augmented  by 
the  analgesic  action  of  antipyrine,  and  is  especially  valuable  in 
insomnia  caused  by  pain.  It  may  be  administered  in  capsules 
or  powders,  in  doses  of  fifteen  grains,  to  an  adult,  that  may  be 
repeated  if  necessary.  For  a  child  the  dose  is  from  a  grain  to 
ten  grains.  

FATAL   POISONING  WITH   SALOL. 

Dr.  Hessei^ach  reports,  in  the  Fortschritte  der  Medicin,  the 
case  of  a  young  man  sulfering  with  rheumatism,  who  took  by 
mistake  two  drachms  of  salol.  Coma  resulted,  with  great  dry- 
ness of  the  tongue,  anuria,  and  death  on  the  second  day.  At 
the  necropsy  the  kidneys  were  found  to  be  soft,  anasniic,  and  of 
a  pale-yellow  color ;  microscopically,  the  glomeruli  were  full  of 
embryonic  cells  and  leucocytes,  the  convoluted  tubes  were 
tumefied,  and  fatty  degeneration  had  begun.  The  tubuli  were 
filled  with  degenerated  epithelium.  There  were  no  other 
lesions  attributable  to  the  drug.  The  toxic  principle  was  the 
carbolic  acid  that  is  generated  from  salol  in  the  system ;  and 
the  author  believes  that  it  should  be  prescribed  carefully,  and 
the  condition  of  the  kidneys,  as  indicated  by  the  urine,  carefully 
watched. 

THE   CREMATION   CONGRESS. 

An  International  Congress  on  Cremation  was  opened  at  Ber- 
lin on  August  4th.  There  were  many  foreign  delegates  pres- 
ent, and  a  resolution  was  passed  expressing  the  hope  that  the 
governments  that  had  hitherto  opposed  cremation  would  recog- 
nize the  pernicious  effects  of  inhumation  and  make  cremation 
optional.  Considering  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has 
taken  a  position  adverse  to  cremation,  the  acceptance  of  this 
proposition  in  Catholic  countries  is  very  doubtful. 


ITEMS,   ETC. 

Infectious  DiBeases  in  New  York. — We  are  indel)ted  to  the  Sanitary 
Bureau  of  the  Health  Department  for  tlie  following  statement  of  cases 
and  deaths  reported  during  the  two  weeks  ending  August  26,  1890: 


DISEASES. 

Week  ending  Aug.  19. 

Week  ending  Aug.  26. 

Cases. 

Deaths. 

Cases. 

Deaths. 

40 

18 

2 

104 
34 

12 

.3 

0 

13 

16 

37 
14 
0 
79 
51 

11 

Scarlet  fever 

3 

Cerehro-spinal  meningitis 

Measles 

0 
12 

Diphtheria 

16 

Oovemment  Measures  against  Hypnotism, — As  an  outcome  of  the 
expression  of  opinion  at  the  Birmingham  meeting  of  the  British  Medi- 
cal Association  a  bill  will  be  introduced  at  the  next  session  of  Parlia- 
ment to  restrict  the  public  performances  of  hypnotic  experiments  which 
arc  now  so  much  the  fashion.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  medical 
testimony  to  the  effect  that  much  injury  is  done  to  the  he; Ith  of  tlio 
suhiccts  of  tlicsf  putjlic  experiments. 

Dr.  Jonathan  Adams  Allen,  of  Chicago,  died  August  15th,  at  tlic 
age  of  sixty-five.  He  was  identified  with  Rush  Medical  College  for 
more  than  thirty  years,  having  held  the  chair  of  theory  and  practice 
since  1869,  and  was  president  or  dean  for  many  years.  He  was  one  of 
the  editors  of  the  Chicago  Medical  .Jonriial  for  several  years.  He  wrote 
a  book  on  life-insurance  examinations  which  sold  to  the  extent  of  thirty 
thousand  copies.  His  contributions  to  medical  literature  were  numer- 
ous, and  his  favorite  subjects  were  nervous  patholog)',  medical  jurispru- 


dence, mental  capacity  and  alienation.  He  was  for  over  twenty  years 
the  chief  surgeon  of  a  large  system  of  railways  in  Illinois.  As  a 
teacher,  he  was  eloquent,  persuasive,  and  instructive,  well  prepared 
both  by  extensive  reading  and  original  research. 

The  American  Association  of  Obstetricians  and  Gynaecologists 
will  hold  its  next  annual  meeting  in  the  hall  of  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians, Philadelphia,  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday,  September 
16th,  17th,  and  18lh.  An  invitation  to  attend  the  sessions  is  extended 
to  all  physicians  who  are  interested. 

The  American  Rhinological  Association  will  hold  its  eighth  annual 
meeting  in  Louisville,  on  the  6th,  7th,  and  8th  of  October,  under  the 
presidency  of  Dr.  A.  (i.  Hobbs,  of  Atlanta. 

Change  of  Address, — Dr.  (iustav  A.  Pohl,  to  No.  96  Lemon  Street, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Army  Intelligence. — Official  Lint  of  Changes  in  the  Stations  ami 

Duties  of  Officirs  serving  in  the  Medical  Department,    United  States 

Ariat/,  from  August  3  to  August  23,  1890  : 

By  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  the  ordinary  leave  of  absence 
granted  Ki-mball,  Jamks  P.,  Major  and  Surgeon,  in  S.  0.  1.52,  July 
1,  1890,  from  this  office,  is  changed  to  leave  of  absence  on  sur- 
geon's certificate  of  disability,  with  permission  to  leave  the  Division 
of  the  Missouri.     Par.  7,  S.  0.  182,  A.  G.  0.,  August  6,  1890. 

Caldwell,  Daniel  G.,  Major  and  Surgeon,  is,  by  direction  of  the  Act- 
ing Secretary  of  War,  granted  leave  of  absence  for  one  month  and 
fifteen  days,  to  take  effect  about  August  15,  1890.  Par.  1,  S.  O. 
176,  A.  G.  0.,  July  30,  1890,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Stephenson,  William,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon,  now  on  duty  at 
Columbus  Barracks,  Ohio,  is,  by  direction  of  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  War,  assigned  to  temporary  duty  at  Jefferson  Barracks,  Missouri, 
during  the  absence  on  leave  of  Major  Daniel  G.  Caldwell,  Surgeon, 
and  will  report  accordingly.  On  the  return  to  duty  of  Major  Cald- 
well, Captain  Stephenson  will  rejoin  his  proper  station.  Par.  2, 
S.  0.  176,  A.  G.  0.,  July  30,  1890,  Washington,  D.  C. 

RctimncnJ. 

Moore,  John,  Brigadier-General  and  Surgeon-General,  August  16,  1890 
(Act  June  30,  1882).  Headquarters  of  the  Army,  A.  G.  0.,  Wash- 
ington, August  18,  1890. 

Promotions. 

Ives,  Francis  J.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  July  25,  1890.  To  be  assistant 
surgeon  with  the  rank  of  captain,  after  five  years'  service,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  act  of  June  23,  1874.  Headquarters  of  the  Army, 
A.  G.  0.,  Washington,  August  11,  1890. 

Kendall,  William  P.,  First  Lieutenant  and  Assistant  Surgeon,  to  be 
assistant  surgeon  with  rank  of  captain,  after  five  years'  service, 
from  August  12,  1890.  Headquarters  of  the  Army,  A.  G.  0.,  Wash- 
ington, August  18,  1890. 

Keed,  Walter,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon,  is,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Acting  Secretary  of  War,  granted  leave  of  absence  for  four 
months,  to  take  effect  about  September  1,  1890.  Par.  17,  S.  0. 
192,  A.  G.  0.,  Washington,  D.  C,  August  18,  1890. 

By  direction  of  the  Acting  Secretary  of  War,  a  board  of  medical  officers, 
to  consist  of  Middleion,  Joseph  V.  D.,  Major  and  Surgeon;  Ewen, 
Clarence,  Major  and  Surgeon  ;  Hopkins,  William  E.,  Captain  and 
Assistant  Surgeon,  will  assemble  at  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy, 
West  Point,  X.  Y.,  at  11  o'clock,  A.  M.,  August  27,  1890,  or  as  soon 
thereafter  as  iiraciicablc,  to  examine  into  the  physical  qualifications 
of  the  candidates  for  admission  to  the  Academy.  Par  1,  S.  0.  192, 
Washington,  D.  C,  A.  G.  0.,  August  18,  1890. 

Mason,  Charles  F.,  First  Lieutenant  and  Assistant  Surgeon,  is,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Acting  Secretary  of  War,  relieved  from  further  tem- 
porary duty  at  Fort  Logan,  Colorado,  and  will  report  for  duty  at  his 
proper  station  (Fort  Washakie,  Wyoming).  Par.  3,  S.  0.  191, 
A.  G.  0.,  Washington,  D.  C,  August  16,  1890. 

By  direction  of  the  Acting  Secretary  of  War,  the  retirement  from  active 
service  this  date,  by  operation  of  law,  of  Moore,  John,  Brigadier- 
General  and  Surgeon-General,  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of 
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Congress  approved  June  30,  18S2,  is  announced.  General  Moore 
will  repair  to  his  home,  Bloomin^on,  Indiana.  Par.  2,  S.  O.  191, 
A.  G.  0.,  Washington,  D.  C,  August  16,  1890. 
McCreert,  George,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon.  The  leave  of  ab- 
sence for  seven  days,  granted  by  Orders  No.  84,  Fort  Warren,  Massa- 
chusetts, August  13,  1890,  is  hereby  extended  fifteen  days.  S.  O. 
193,  Headquarters  Division  of  tlic  Atlantic,  Governor's  Island,  New- 
York  city,  August  15,  1890. 


IProtecbtngs  of  ^Sofittits. 


NEW    YORK  SURGICAL  SOCIETY. 

Meeting  of  April  23,  1890. 

The  President,  Dr.  C.  K.  Briddon,  in  the  Chair. 

Removal  of  Diseased  Appendices.— Dr.  L.  A.  Stimson 
detailed  the  histories  of  several  cases  of  appendicitis  in  which 
he  had  recently  operated,  and  presented  the  diseased  organs  re- 
moved. 

The  first  case  was  that  of  a  young  man  from  Middletown, 
N.  Y.  This  patient  had  suffered  from  four  attack.s  within  a 
year,  the  last  one  about  six  weeks  before  the  operation.  The 
history  was  clearly  that  of  appendicitis,  and  the  second  and 
fourth  attacks  had  not  been  quite  so  severe  as  the  first  and 
third.  The  usual  incision  was  made  and  the  appendix  exposed. 
It  was  lying  free  in  the  abdominal  cavity,  its  base  being  directed 
forward  and  in  contact  w^ith  the  anterior  abdominal  wall,  so 
that  it  presented  in  the  wound.  The  apex  of  the  organ,  which 
he  exhibited,  was  adherent  to  the  omentum  and  slightly  so  to 
the  ciecurn.  It  was  dissected  out  from  the  mesentery,  ligated 
with  catgut  close  to  its  origin,  and  removed.  The  case  was  a 
typical  one.  The  wound  had  healed  almost  without  suppura- 
tion within  three  weeks,  and  the  patient  had  only  remained  in 
the  city  in  order  that  he  might  be  presented  to  the  society.  Dr. 
Ferguson,  pathologist  to  the  New  York  Hospital,  had  examined 
the  appendix  after  removal,  and  had  found  that  its  mucous 
membrane  was  entirely  destroyed  by  catarrhal  inflammatory 
process.  There  was  no  pus  or  foreign  body  within  its  cavity. 
The  muscular  coat  of  the  organ  was  thickened  and  infiltrated 
with  round  cells. 

The  second  case  was  that  of  a  patient,  sixteen  years  old, 
whom  the  records  of  the  hospital  described  as  having  been 
three  years  previously  under  treatment  for  general  peritontis 
due  to  trauma.  Since  that  time  the  lad  had  suffered  from  miiny 
attacks  of  pain  in  the  right  iliac  fossa.  When  seen  on  admis- 
sion to  the  hospital,  about  two  weeks  before  the  meeting,  he 
had  come  complaining  of  a  pain  in  his  abdomen  of  ever-in- 
creasing severity.  There  was  a  temperature  of  102°  F.,  and 
there  was  marked  tenderness  in  the  right  iliac  region.  The  op- 
eration revealed  the  appendix  as  occupying  a  similar  position 
to  that  in  the  previous  case.  The  distal  end  was  directed  for- 
ward and  was  in  contact  with  the  anterior  abdominal  wall. 
The  ciccnm  was  above  it,  while  a  small  pocket  was  found  formed 
by  the  adhesion  of  a  knot  of  small  intestines  to  the  ca>cum  and 
theahdomiiial  ])arietes,  ami  within  this  the  ap])endix  lay.  This 
made  the  dissection  unite  difficult,  and  there  was  free  bleeding. 
After  dissecting  out  about  two  inches  of  the  appendix  and 
ligating  it  with  catgut  it  was  cut  away,  and  there  escaped  from 
its  cavity  about  a  drachm  of  turbid,  non-purulent  liquid.  The 
interior  of  the  appendix  was  deeply  congested  and  seemed  to 
bo  in  a  sloughing  condition.  At  the  apex  the  wall  of  the  organ 
wag  reduced  to  a  thin  membrane  and  seemed  to  be  on  the  point 
of  rupturing.     A  slight  amount  of  turbid  fluid  was  found  free 


in  the  abdominal  cavity.     This  jjatient  had  made  a  rapid  and 
uneventful  recovery. 

The  third  specimen  presented  was  that  of  an  appendix  taken 
post  mortem  from  a  man  who  had  been  brought  into  the  hos- 
pital in  a  moribund  condition.  The  patient  was  a  Norwegian, 
thirty  years  of  age.  lie  gave  a  history  of  previous  attacks  of 
peritonitis.  His  abdomen  was  distended,  his  temperature  104°, 
and  his  general  appearance  that  of  a  man  about  to  die.  There 
had  been  no  movement  of  the  bow  els  since  this  last  attack  came 
on,  nearly  a  week  before.  The  case  was  clearly  one  in  which 
operative  interference  would  be  useless;  indeed,  the  speaker 
had  some  doubt  as  to  the  real  character  of  the  trouble.  An 
artificial  anus  was  made  with  the  view  of  relieving  the  disten- 
tion. The  man  died,  and  upon  removing  the  appendix  it  was 
found  to  present  an  appearance  similar  to  that  in  the  other  two 
cases.  There  was  no  foreign  body  within  it,  but  its  mucous 
membrane  was  found  to  be  in  a  condition  of  catarrhal  inflam- 
mation. The  abdominal  viscera  were  in  a  state  of  general  peri- 
tonitis without  exudation. 

The  speaker  narrated  as  a  fourth  case  that  of  a  physician  of 
this  city  who  had  suffered  five  previous  attacks  within  three 
years,  each  of  which  was  said  to  have  been  cut  short  by  a  dose 
of  castor-oil.  The  last  attack  had  commenced  on  Thursday, 
three  weeks  before.  The  speaker  had  seen  the  case  first  on  Fri- 
day, at  which  time  the  patient  had  described  himself  as  getting 
well  fast.  On  the  following  Sunday,  however,  he  had  come  to 
the  New  Y'ork  Hospital  and  sent  for  the  speaker,  stating  that 
he  had  felt  something  give  way  in  the  abdomen,  and  this  was 
followed  by  great  rectal  tenesmus.  Introduction  of  the  finger 
revealed  a  soft  mass  depressing  the  anterior  rectal  wall  behind 
the  bladder.  There  was  tenderness  in  the  right  iliac  fossa,  to- 
gether with  some  resistance  ou  deep  pressure.  Aspiration  of 
the  mass  pressing  upon  the  rectum  with  an  exploring  needle  re- 
vealed the  presence  of  fcetid  pus.  The  sphincter  was  then 
stretched  and  the  abscess  opened  through  tlie  rectum.  This 
was  foun<l  to  he  in  the  peritoneal  cavity  and  behind  the  blad- 
der, the  latter  fact  being  ascertained  with  a  sound  in  the  blad- 
der. Evacuation  of  the  abscess  contents  U'as  followed  by  a  rapid 
fall  in  the  patient's  temperature  and  such  general  improvement 
that  in  a  few  days  he  was  able  to  leave  the  hospital. 

The  speaker  said  he  had  presented  these  four  cases  because 
he  tliought  they  all  represented  instances  of  catarrhal  inflamma- 
tion of  the  appendix  with  non-perforation,  an<l  had  all  been  of 
the  recurrent  type.  In  one  case  it  had  been  demonstrated  that 
non-perforative  a[)pendicitis  was  capable  of  destroying  life, 
while  another  had  shown  that  an  abscess  of  considerable  size 
might  form  and  rupture  in  such  a  way  that  its  contents  would 
determine  to  the  lower  part  of  the  abdominal  cavity.  The  con- 
ditions in  each  case  had  been  such  that  the  patients  might  well 
have  died.  He  thought  that  when,  on  the  one  hand,  one  con- 
sidered the  excellent  results  that  had  thus  far  followed  the  re- 
moval of  the  diseased  appendices  through  thealidominal  cavity, 
and,  on  the  other,  the  very  dangerous  character  of  the  processes 
to  which  these  inHiimniatioiis  could  give  rise,  one  was  justified 
in  advocating  curly  operative  interference. 

Suprapubic  Lithotomy,— Dr.  A.  J.  McCosh  ])resented  a 
patient  from  whose  bhulder  he  had  removed  nine  calculi  weigh- 
ing in  all  four  hundred  and  sixty  grains.  The  wound  in  the 
bladder  had  been  about  an  inch  in  length  and  through  this  the 
stones  had  been  removed.  This  opening  had  then  been  sewed 
up,  excejit  a  slit  left  for  a  drainage-tube.  A  perineal  opening 
was  then  made,  and  after  some  difficulty,  on  account  of  an  en- 
larged prostate,  a  tube  was  introduced  into  the  bladder  for  peri' 
neal  drainage.  Some  trouble  had  been  caused  by  occlusion  of 
this  hitter  tube  by  mucus  during  the  first  few  days,  and  during 
this  time  the  urine  had  come  entirely  through  the  suprapubic 
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opening.  A  large  perineal  tube  was  introduced  and  perfect 
drainage  thereby  established.  Thirteen  days  after  the  opera- 
tion the  suprapubic  wound  had  closed.  The  perineal  wound 
was  now  almost  healed,  and  most  of  the  urine  now  came  through 
the  penis.  The  speaker  had  reported  the  case  to  emphasize  his 
appreciation  of  the  advantages  of  the  perineal  opening.  It  had 
been  very  noticeable  that  whenever  the  drainage  through  the 
perineal  opening  was  insufficient  and  the  urine  was  forced  to 
find  outlet  through  the  suprapubic  incision,  the  patient's  general 
condition  liad  changed  for  the  worse.  His  temperature  went 
up  a  degree  or  more,  his  pulse  increased  in  frequency,  and  his 
appetite  failed.  When  the  perineal  drainage  was  re-established, 
the  man  became  himself  again.  The  speaker  was  much  im- 
pressed with  the  result,  and  in  operating  upon  other  old  patients, 
this  one  being  seventy-two  years  of  age,  he  should  certainly 
make  the  perineal  opening,  while  in  younger  ones  he  would 
also  favor  this  opening  and  the  suturing  of  the  bladder  wound 
as  recently  advocated  before  the  society  by  Dr.  McBurney. 

Recurrent  Appendicitis.— Dr.  J.  A.  Wyeth  presented  a  pa- 
tient, sixteen  years  old,  who  had  been  sent  to  him  by  Dr. 
Ground,  with  the  following  history:  The  first  trouble  had  be- 
gun in  June,  1887,  when  he  had  vomiting  and  felt  severe  pain 
in  the  right  iliac  fossa.  Previous  to  this  attack  his  bowels  had 
been  regular.  The  attack  lasted  very  nearly  two  days  and  was 
attended  with  no  fever.  About  two  months  later  he  had  his 
second  attack,  when  he  experienced  symptoms  similar  to  those 
present  in  the  first  one.  The  third  attack  occurred  in  January, 
1888,  and  was  quite  severe.  The  greatest  amount  of  pain  was 
midway  between  the  umbilicus  and  the  right  anterior  superior 
spinous  process.  The  temperature  in  this  third  attack  ran  as 
high  as  103°  F.,  and  a  tumor  was  found  in  the  right  iliac  fossa 
which  was  quite  firm.  This  attack  had  lasted  about  two  weeks. 
In  May,  1888,  he  had  his  fourth  attack,  which  was  the  severest 
of  all,  the  vomiting  and  abdominal  pains  being  very  distressing. 
About  the  fifth  day  a  tumor  was  found  in  the  right  inguinal 
fossa.  Peritonitis  had  then  developed  and  extended  over  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  abdomen.  There  was  marked  tym- 
panites and  the  temperature  ran  as  high  as  104°.  In  this  attack 
he  failed  rapidly  and  had  chills,  and  about  the  twelfth  day  the 
tumor  was  aspirated  and  some  pus  was  obtained.  This  fourth 
attack  lasted  four  weeks.  Up  to  the  time  of  his  entering  the 
Polyclinic  Hospital,  in  February,  1890,  he  had  had  sixteen  at- 
tacks, which  had  recurred  at  intervals, of  a  month  or  two  and 
were  similar  to  those  already  described.  During  the  attacks  he 
was  constipated,  but  in  the  intervals  his  bowels  were  regular 
and  his  appetite  was  good.  Vomiting  was  present  in  almost 
every  attack  and  a  tumor  of  pronounced  character  was  to  bo 
made  out  in  about  half  of  the  attacks,  but  when  it  was  absent  a 
marked  sense  of  resistance  could  be  noticed. 

On  March  Uth,  while  in  the  hospital  being  prepared  for  an 
operation,  he  had  another  attack,  which  lasted  about  a  week 
and  caused  the  ojieration  to  be  postponed. 

On  March  '27th  the  boy  was  operated   on  by  the  speaker. 
Considerable  dithculty  was  experienced  in  finding  the  appendix, 
on  account  of  extensive  adhesions.     At  last  a  very  small,  firm 
'Mpendix  was  found,  about  two  inches  in  length  and  of  about 
diameter  of  the  little  finger.    It  was  adherent  to  the  perito- 
Mifum  and  was  bound  down  beneath  and  parallel  with  the  iliac 
artery.     It  was  tied  ofi'  and  found  to  contain  no  foreign  body. 
Although  the  boy  had  had  sixteen  attacks  of  localized  perito- 
iiiti--,  there  did  not  seem  to  bo  any  active  Intlammation  present, 
'  the  appearance  was  that    of  a  catarrhal  condition.     The 
i"  aker  was  by  no  means  certain  that  the  appendix  had  been 
■  i\nne  responsible  for  the  trouble.    The  patient  had  made  an  un- 
interrupted recovery  and  was  now  quite  restored  to  a  condition 
,  of  normal  good  health. 


Dr.  Robert  Abbe  asked  if  there  had  been  any  relief  in  Dr. 
Stimson's  case  where  an  opening  had  been  made  to  lessen  the 
pain  of  pressure  by  gas.  He  understood  that  the  gas  liberated 
was  only  for  a  distance  of  twelve  inches  from  the  point  of  the 
pain. 

Dr.  Stimsos  replied  that  there  had  been  an  immediate  and 
abundant  discharge  of  fasces  through  the  opening. 

Dr.  Wyeth  mentioned  a  case  in  which  the  patient  was  in  a 
moribund  condition  from  obstruction.  To  relieve  the  disten- 
tion he  had  opened  the  abdominal  cavity,  taken  the  first  loop 
of  intestine  that  presented,  and  cut  a  hole  in  it.  There  had 
been  a  copious  discharge  of  gas,  the  patient  had  begun  to 
breathe,  the  obstruction  was  removed,  and  the  woman  had  re- 
covered. 

The  President  mentioned  a  case  in  wliich  laparotomy  was 
done  for  a  wound  of  a  large  artery  in  the  abdominal  cavity, 
and  in  which  there  was  paresis  of  the  intestinal  canal.  In  the 
search  for  the  vessel  almost  all  the  intestines  were  turned  out 
of  the  abdominal  cavity.  They  were  bound  and  bunched  to- 
gether by  the  exudations  of  a  former  peritonitis  and  dilated  to 
their  fullest  extent.  He  had  found  it  necessary  to  make  four 
or  five  short  incisions  at  various  points  before  he  could  reduce 
them.  Of  course,  these  incisions  were  sutured  when  the  gases 
had  escaped. 

Dr.  J.  D.  Bryant  said  that,  although  the  fact  appeared  to 
be  well  established  that  the  escape  of  gas  in  these  cases  was 
somewhat  limited,  he  would  add  two  more  cases  in  support  of 
that  fact.  In  these  cases  a  small  aspirating  needle  was  passed 
obliquely  through  the  intestinal  wall.  Only  a  limited  portion 
of  the  intestine  was  emptied  of  gas,  and  that  mainly  by  the  in- 
fluence of  external  pressure  on  the  intestine  at  either  side  of 
the  point  of  puncture.  In  one  of  these  cases  great  difficulty 
was  experienced  in  closing  the  puncture  properly  with  sutures. 
The  speaker's  experience  thus  far  led  him  to  consider  intestinal 
puncture  under  these  circumstances  as  of  doubtful  expediency 
from  all  standpoints. 

Dr.  Wyeth,  in  reply  to  a  question  by  Dr.  Murray,  said  he 
had  not  operated  in  his  case  of  appendicitis  during  the  acute 
stage  of  the  sixteenth  attack,  as  the  boy  had  already  recovered 
from  all  the  previous  ones,  and  he  thought  it  advisable  imder 
the  circumstances  to  let  him  alone  rather  than  risk  interference 
iu  the  acute  stage. 

Paranephric  Cysts.— Dr.  R.  Abbe  read  a  piqier  with  this 
title.     (See  page  147.) 

Dr.  Stimsox  referred  to  a  case  which  seemed  analogous  to 
those  of  Dr.  Abbe's.  The  patient,  a  man,  had  a  large  tumor 
api)arently  connected  with  the  left  kidney.  This  was  reduced 
by  multiple  aspirations,  three  in  all  being  made  in  the  course  of 
six  weeks.  Since  that  time  there  had  been  no  return  of  the 
fluid. 

Ovarian  Fibroid  and  Tubal  Pregnancy.— Dr.  McCosn 
narrated  the  case  of  a  woman  admitted  into  the  Presbyterian 
Hospital  with  the  fullowing  history  :  She  had  always  menstru- 
ated irregularly,  both  profusely  and  jpainfully,  and  for  many 
years  her  periods  had  been  delayed  or  were  too  frequent,  inter- 
changeably. She  had  been  married  two  years  and  had  never 
been  pregnant  to  her  knowledge.  "^Five  months  ago  her  periods 
had  ceased  altogether  and  had  not  recurred.  For  fifteen  years 
she  had  had  abdominal  pain  and  tenderness,  with  bearing-down 
sensations,  especially  at  her  menstrual  epochs.  Seven  years 
ago  she  had  noticed  a  swelling  in  the  right  side,  ap|iearing  after 
severe  exertion.  It  had  seemed  larger  during  menstruation. 
Five  months  ago  a  swelling  on  the  left  side  appeared  which 
grew  rapidly,  and  menstruation  had  ceased.  According  to  the 
patient's  observations,  there  were  no  breast  changes.  She  had 
lost  flesh  and  strength. 
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Exauiination  revealed  a  solid  tumor  growing  out  of  the  pel- 
vis and  occupying  the  middle  of  the  abdomen  as  liigh  as  the 
umbilicus.  On  the  left  side,  at  a  point  on  a  level  with  and  above 
the  umbilicus,  there  was  felt  a  fluctuating  tumor  adherent  to  or 
forming  a  part  of  the  mass  just  mentioned.  The  diagnosis  was 
made  of  uterine  fibroid  complicated  by  a  cyst.  On  opening 
the  abdomen,  the  body  of  the  uterus  was  found  occupied  by  a 
fibromyoma  somewhat  larger  than  an  adult  head.  Springing 
from  near  its  upper  border  on  the  left  side  was  a  tliin- walled 
cyst  almost  as  large  as  the  solid  tumor,  to  which  it  was  closely 
adherent.  At  the  time  the  speaker  thought  that  it  might  be  a 
tubal  gestation- sac.  Even  subsequently,  on  opening  the  sac, 
which  contained  a  four-and-a-half-months  foetus,  he  could  not 
tell  whether  it  was  a  Falloppian  tube  or  the  left  oornu  of  the 
uterus.  On  account  of  a  firm  adhesion  of  the  sigmoid  flexure 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  cervix  uteri,  it  was  deemed  best  not  to 
remove  the  entire  uterus,  and  hence  the  pedicle  was  fastened  in 
the  abdominal  wound.  The  patient  made  an  uninterrupted  re- 
covery. An  examination  of  the  tumor  showed  that  the  entire 
body  of  the  uterus  was  occupied  by  a  fibromyoma,  and  after 
shrinkage  of  the  fcetal  sac  it  was  evident  that  it  was  the  dilated 
left  uterine  cornu.  The  uterine  canal  could  not  be  traced  higher 
than  the  internal  os,  and  careful  dissection  failed  to  find  any 
communication  between  this  canal  and  the  sac  in  which  the 
foetus  lay.  It  was  evident  that  delivery  pernios  naturales  would 
have  been  impossible,  and  that,  had  the  patient  been  allowed  to 
goto  term  withoutrupture  taking  place,  a  Porro  operation  must 
have  resulted. 

The  pathologist's  description  of  the  mass  removed  was  as 
follows :  A  nearly  spherical  mass  about  5  inches  in  diameter, 
very  firm  and  resembling  a  fibroid;  on  section,  for  the  most 
part  white,  over  a  considerable  portion  a  grayish  discoloration. 
About  one  third  of  its  surface  is  covered  with  peritonasum. 
Attached  to  this  tumor,  over  an  area  about  4  inches  in  diam- 
eter, is  a  second  mass,  hollow,  with  a  cavity  about  3  inches  in 
diameter,  with  a  smooth  lining,  pinkish  gray,  and  showing  some 
yellowish  patches  resembling  atheromatous  tissue;  walls  about 
1  inch  thick,  resembling  loose  uterine  tissue.  It  is  covered  ex- 
ternally l)y  peritonfeum,  has  a  pedunculated  fibroid  attached  to 
it  1  inch  iu  diameter,  also  the  left  tube  and  ovary  and  the  be- 
ginning of  the  right  tube.  Inside  this  cavity,  which  has  been 
opened,  all  along  one  side  is  a  foetus  4f  inches  long,  from  ver- 
tex to  tuber  ischii,  with  its  membranes,  cord,  and  placenta. 
The  left  ovary  shows  a  cor])ns  luteum  i  inch  in  its  longest 
diameter.  The  ovary  is  IJ  inch  long,  somewhat  fibrous,  and 
contains  several  minute  cysts.  The  whole  tumor,  without  the 
foetus,  weighs  ii  pounds. 

Osteo-chondromata. — Dr.  A.  G.  Gerstkr  presented  two 
specimens  of  this  condition  taken  from  two  patients  in  whom 
the  clinical  histories  were  for  the  most  part  similar.  The  first 
specimen  had  been  removed  from  the  right  popliteal  space  of  a 
woman  between  thirty  and  forty  years  of  age,  where  it  had 
existed  for  many  years  as  a  painless  tumor,  causing  no  incon- 
venience except  that  it  had  impeded  the  function  of  the  joint. 
Six  weeks  before  she  had  come  under  the  speaker's  notice, 
sharp,  shooting  pains  had  commenced  along  the  course  of  the 
popliteal  nerve.  The  tumor  was  apjiarently  attached  to  the 
lower  end  of  the  femur  near  the  epiphyseal  line,  and  projected 
backward  and  inward.  It  had  seemed  to  be  pedunculated.  The 
vessels  and  nerves  were  displaced  outward.  He  had  told  the 
patient  that  he  could  not  be  positive  as  to  the  exact  nature  of 
the  growth.  Ilis  diagnosis  had  been  either  osteo-chondronia  or 
sarcoma  of  the  lower  end  of  the  ejjiphysis  of  the  femur.  On 
cutting  down,  he  had  fout)d  the  growth  invested  by  a  membrane 
resembling  periosteum.  Keeping  well  out  of  the  way  of  the 
vessels  and  nerves,  he  was  able  to  expose  the  pedicle  of  the 


growth  and  to  remove  the  mass  easily  with  a  chisel  and  mallet. 
The  patient  had  made  an  uneventful  recovery. 

The  second  and  larger  specimen  had  been  removed  from  a 
young  man  twenty-one  years  of  age.  The  general  details  of  the 
case  were  in  effect  similar  to  those  of  the  previous  case.  The 
speaker  would  remind  the  meeting  of  the  ease  with  which  this 
operation  could  now  be  undertaken  as  compared  with  fourteen 
years  ago.  Then  a  small  incision  was  made  and  a  chain-saw 
used.  Now,  by  ample  incision  and  the  use  of  the  chisel,  there 
was  no  difficulty  and  no  danger  of  lacerating  the  surrounding 
tissues. 


ROYAL    ACADEMY    OF   MEDICINE   IN   IRELAND. 

SECTION    IN    OBSTETRICS. 

Meeting  of  May  S3,  1890. 
The  President,  Mr.  S.  R.  Mason,  in  the  Chair. 

Fibromyoma  of  the  Ovary.— Dr.  Bagot  showed  a  fibro- 
myoma of  the  ovary,  and  stated  that  the  tumor  was  of  great 
interest  and  importance  from  a  pathological  point  of  view,  be- 
cause there  seemed  to  exist  a  great  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  nature  of  that  rare  class  of  tumor — namely,  the  solid  non- 
malignant  tumors  of  the  ovary.  Some  observers  stated  that 
they  were  fibromata,  others  that  they  were  chiefly  fibromyo- 
mata.  Spencer  Wells  had  met  with  but  six  examples,  which 
he  considered  to  be  fibromata.  Dr.  Alban  Doran,  however,  in 
his  hook  on  Tumors  of  the  Orary,  Falloppian  T'lhe.  and  Broad 
Ligament,  published  in  1884,  stated  that  he  had  examined  one 
of  these  tumors,  which  had  been  presented  by  Spencer  Wells 
to  the  museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  London,  and 
that  it  was  a  leiomyoma,  containing  but  little  true  connective 
tissue.  All  the  solid  tumors  that  he  himself  had  seen,  removed 
at  operations,  were  either  carcinomata  or  sarcomata.  Olshausen 
had  described  them  as  consisting  of  connective  tissue,  some- 
times with  a  few  muscular  fibers;  but  the  latter  were  alwaya 
scanty.  Martin  agreed  with  him.  Winkel  stated  that  they 
were  chiefly  connective-tissue  growths.  Waldeyer  found  no 
trace  of  smooth  muscular  tissue.  Leopold  and  Wyder's  obser- 
vations coincided  with  Waldeyer's,  hut  Klebs  and  Tucke  found 
muscular  tissue,  as  did  also  Ilartmann  and  Terrier. 

Dr.  Bagot's  case  was  as  follows:  J.  I).,  aged  forty-four 
years,  married  twenty  sears,  had  given  birth  to  eight  children. 
Eight  years  had  elapsed  since  her  last  pregnancy.  In  Decem- 
ber, 188i»,  she  came  to  the  Rotunda  Hospital  to  have  a  pessary 
changed,  as  she  had  been  wearing  it  for  some  time.  The  fol- 
lowing conditions  were  found  on  examination :  Perineal  lacera- 
tion of  the  first  degree;  the  external  os  patulous;  the  cervil^- 
fissured ;  slight  ectropion;  the  uterus  normal  in  size;  the  fun- 
dus retroverted  toward  the  left;  the  left  ovary  normal.  There 
was  a  tumor  of  the  right  ovary,  somewhat  larger  than  a  wal- 
nut. Nothing  else  abnormal  could  be  made  out.  The  woman 
had  been  in  bad  health  and  was  complaining  of  various  nervous 
symptoms,  but,  as  none  of  these  could  be  di^tinotly  traced  to 
the  ovary,  and  as  it  did  not  seem  to  be  injuring  her  in  any  way, 
it  was  not  interfered  with.  The  [laticnt  had  been  under  Dr. 
Macan's  care  since  1884,  when  the  same  diagnosis  and  prognosis 
had  evidently  been  adopted.  In  March,  1890,  however,  the 
tumor  was  very  much  larger,  and,  as  it  grew  so  rapidly,  it  was 
thotight  advisable  to  remove  it.  Accordingly,  on  March  27, 
18110,  the  speaker  removed  it  by  an  abdominal  section.  The 
patient  made  a  perfect  recovery,  and  all  her  former  symptoms 
disappi'ured. 

Dr.  Ivirl  had  kindly  made  a  microscopical  examination  of 
the  tumor  and  found  the  following  :  The  tumor  consisted  mainly 
of  unstriped  muscle,  arranged  in  bundles.     Adjoining  bundles 
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i-an  at  right  angles  to  one  another.  Traversing  this  tissue  were 
numerous  tracts  of  fibrous  connective  tissue,  rather  dense. 
They  presented  a  somewhat  insular  appearance  as  seen  in  the 
sections.  Small  blood-vessels  could  be  seen  here  and  there,  and 
there  appeared  to  be  very  thick  external  coats  to  these  vessels. 
Observations  on  a  New  Specnlnm  Illuminator.— Dr.  T. 
More  Madden  said  that  the  importance  of  sufficient  illumina- 
tion as  an  essential  element  in  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of 
the  various  morbid  conditions  of  the  vaginal  portion  of  the 
uterus  or  of  the  vagina  in  which  the  speculum  was  resorted  to 
was  obvious.  And  yet  to  the  neglect  of  due  attention  to  this 
consideration  must  be  largely  ascribed  some  of  the  erroneous 
views  and  practices  which  for  many  years  had  retarded  the 
progress  of  gynfocology.  This  point  he  illustrated  by  a  reference 
to  the  very  opposite  opinions  at  different  periods  held  by  au- 
thorities of  equal  accuracy  and  of  equal  experience  with  regard 
to  the  aspect  and  character  of  the  mo.st  common  forms  of  dis- 
ease discernible  through  the  vaginal  speculum.  Had,  however, 
those  who  thus  differed  as  to  the  nature  and  treatment  of  the 
pathological  conditions  presented  to  visual  examination  by  the 
speculum  possessed  instruments  such  as  those  now  available  for 
this  purpose,  and  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  the  methods  of  il- 
lumination by  which,  when  necessary,  the  best  of  all  lights — 
namely,  that  of  direct  sunlight — might  be  replaced,  the  heated 
controversies  and  fallacious  practices  of  former  days  might  prob- 
ably have  been  avoided.  Much  as  had  been  done  in  this  way, 
there  still  remained,  however,  some  room  for  further  improve- 
ment, as  even  yet,  among  tlie  every-day  troubles  of  gynfeco- 
logical  work,  not  the  least  frequent  or  least  annoying  of  its  kind 
was  the  ditficulty  occasionally  experienced  in  making  a  satisfac- 
tory visual  examination  of  the  vagina  or  vaginal  portion  of  the 
uterus  in  many  cases  where  it  was  required  for  diagnostic  or 
therapeutic  purposes.  In  regions  wherein  sunshine  was  so  ex- 
ceptional as  was  unfortunately  the  case  under  the  leaden  skies 
and  murky  atmosphere  of  the  British  Isles,  this  difficulty  fre- 
quently presented  itself  even  in  the  physician's  best-arranged  con- 
sulting room,  where  the  couch  was  most  advantageously  placed 
with  reference  to  light.  And,  a  fortiori,  it  occurred  still  more 
commonly  in  the  patient's  chamber,  where  the  bed  was  often  so 
situated  as  to  preclude  full  access  of  natural  light  into  the  specu- 
lum. And,  in  his  opinion,  the  deficiency  was  not  supplied  by 
any  of  the  electric  lamps  which,  so  far  at  least,  he  had  himself 
employed.  These,  he  had  found,  were  apt  to  fail  at  the  moment 
their  assistance  was  needed,  as,  owing  to  some  one  or  other  of 
the  defects,  either  in  battery,  connections,  or  lamp,  that  were 
of  such  frequent  occurrence  in  electrical  a[ipar:ilus.  on  pressing 
the  button,  instead  of  the  brilliant  flood  of  electric  light  expect- 
ed, the  result  obtained  might  be  either  nil  or  else  merely  the 
dull-red  glow  of  the  incandescent  carbon  filament.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  we  contented  ourselves  with  the  more  reliable  if  less 
elegant  "bit  of  candle  end,"  still  recommended  by  some  au- 
thorities, the  necessity  for  holding  it  so  as  to  throw  some  light 
into  the  speculum  must  interfere  with  any  manipulation  required 
by  the  case.  Therefore  the  speaker  desired  to  suggest  to  other 
practitioners  who  were  likely  to  meet  with  the  difficulty  he  had 
often  thus  encountered,  a  trial  of  the  little  contrivance  now  ex- 
hibited, which  he  had  found  serviceable  under  such  circum- 
stances. This  consisted  of  a  very  portable,  many-jointed  illumi- 
nator, capable  of  rotation  in  every  possible  direction,  which  could 
be  instantly  and  securely  atfi.\ed  to  any  form  of  speculum,  so  as 
not  to  be  in  the  surgeon's  way,  while  affording  sufficient  and  re- 
liable light  for  all  examinations  or  operations  in  the  vaginal  pas- 
sage. This  instrument,  he  added,  had  been  very  carefully  made, 
in  accordance  with  his  directions,  by  Messrs.  Lynch  &  Co.,  Al- 
dersgate  Street,  London. 

Dr.  McVeigh  was  of  opinion  that    the  illuminator  would 


prove  of  the  greatest  use,  especially  in  making  examinations  in 
the  evening. 

Dr.  Macan  remarked  that  probably  every  gynaacologist  had 
his  own  plan  for  getting  through  his  work  in  the  dark.  For  his 
own  part,  he  did  not  find  any  difficulty  in  working  with  an  or- 
dinary lamp  and  reflector;  and  he  did  not  know  that  the  instru- 
ment now  exhibited  would  prove  much  better.  He  had  also 
used  the  ordinary  electric  light;  but  the  objection  to  it  was 
that  the  operator  had  to  use  one  hand  in  holding  it,  while  he 
manipulated  with  the  other,  lie  had  not  found  any  difficulty 
in  working  with  an  ordinary  gas  lamp.  He  was  sure  that  the 
present  instrument  was  a  very  capable  one,  but  he  did  not  think 
it  a  necessity. 

Dr.  Byrne  said  he  considered  Dr.  Madden's  invention  very 
ngenious  and  simple. 

Dr.  Bagot  said  the  present  instrument  was  liable  to  the 
same  fault  that  existed  in  the  case  of  others  also,  namely,  that 
the  light  was  between  the  operator  and  his  work.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  an  operation  he  thought  that  a  lamp  or  electric  light, 
with  a  reflector  on  the  forehead,  would  be  more  effectual  and 
less  in  the  way. 

Dr.  Madden  said  he  had  found  this  iustrument  useful  not 
only  in  cases  in  the  hospital  with  which  he  was  connected,  but 
still  more  so  in  private  practice,  inasmuch  as  some  of  the  elec- 
tric and  other  lights  relied  on  for  utero-vaginal  examinations 
were  very  troublesome  to  carry  about,  and  were  apt  to  go  out 
at  a  moment's  notice. 

SECTION    IN   PATHOLOGY. 

Meeting  of  May  30,  1890. 
The  President,  Dr.  E.  H.  Bennett,  in  the  Chair. 

Porencephaly. — Dr.  Conolly  Norman  read  a  paper  on  por- 
encephaly, lie  briefly  traced  the  history  of  this  affection  in 
medical  literature  from  the  days  of  lleschl,  who  first  described 
it  under  this  name,  to  Andry,  who  had  recently  written  a  valu- 
able memoir.  Dr.  Norman  described  a  case  which  had  occurred 
in  his  own  practice.  The  patient  was  not  an  idiot.  The  his- 
tory was  very  defective,  but  he  was  known  to  have  been  a 
criminal.  When  under  Dr.  Norman's  care  he  suffered  from 
paranoia,  with  persecutory  delusions.  He  exhibited  partial  right 
hemiplegia  without  aphasia.  He  died  of  phthisis.  The  brain 
showed  a  large  opening  on  the  left  side  leading  directly  into  the 
lateral  ventricle,  the  insula,  the  operculum,  and  the  internal 
capsule  being  absent.  The  optic  thalamus  and  optic  tract  on 
the  left  side  were  diminutive.  Having  described  the  conditions 
found  in  some  detail,  and  exhibited  some  beautiful  photographs 
of  the  brain  made  by  Professor  Fraser,  Dr.  Norman  dwelt  upon 
the  various  theories  of  the  causation  of  porencephaly.  He  in- 
clined to  believe  that  a  case  like  this  was  probably  a  condition 
of  arrested  development,  and  regarded  the  membrane  which 
closed  the  opening  in  these  cases  as  the  altered  wall  of  the  sec- 
ondary anterior  cerebral  vesicle  which  had  not  developed  nerv- 
ous matter.  The  most  interesting  points  were  :  1.  The  lotiology. 
2.  How  the  functions  of  the  internal  capsule  were  even  imper- 
fectly performed  in  the  absence  of  that  structure. 

Dr.  0.  J.  NixoN  remarked  that  Dr.  Norman  had  discussed 
porencephaly  as  if  it  invariably  had  a  congenital  origin ;  hut  it 
was  equally  true  that  porencephaly  was  acquired  ;  for  instance, 
from  injuries  several  months  after  birth,  or  from  acute,  ex- 
hausting diarrhiea,  or  from  a  bad  form  of  measles  or  scarlatina, 
resulting  in  infantile  hemiplegia  or  in  total  paralysis. 

Dr.  T.  Mylks  said  the  photograph  shown  by  Dr.  Norman 
seemed  to  be  one  of  the  brain  of  an  orang-outang  or  of  a  South 
African  bushman  rather  than  of  an  ordinary  human  brain;  for 
the  Sylvian  fissure,  instead  of  being  horizontal,  was  nearly  ver- 
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tical ;  the  fissure  of  Rolando  was  invisible;  the  parieto-occipital 
fissure  extended  to  the  temporo-sphenoidal  hone,  and  the  tip  of 
that  bone,  instead  of  reaching  out  to  the  frontal  lobe,  was  un- 
developed, extending  only  as  far  as  the  Sylvian  fissure. 

Dr.  Norman  said  the  conditions  described  by  Dr.  Myles  were 
attributable  to  the  fact  that  the  brain  had  been  allowed  to  lie  a 
little  crooked  and  was  badly  hardened ;  but  the  fissure  of  Ro- 
lando was  specially  marked  and  recognizable,  while  the  temporo- 
sphenoidal  lobe  had  got  squeezed  up.  There  was  no  trace  of 
destruction  of  tissue  or  of  any  lesion  from  thrombosis  or  other 
caase.  The  chief  problem  was,  from  what  had  taken  place  to 
the  fibers  of  the  internal  capsule,  how  any  movement  remained 
in  the  limbs,  which  were  entirely  cut  off  from  what  were  re- 
garded as  the  motor  centers  of  the  cerebral  cortex. 

Dr.  Nixon  asked  if  there  was  volitional  movement  in  the 
limbs,  notwithstanding  the  destruction  or  absence  of  the  inter- 
nal capsule. 

Dr.  Norman  said  there  was  volitional  movement,  limited  in 
extent  and  impaired,  but  undoubtedly  existent. 
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NEW   NASO-PIIARYNGEAL  SCISSOR.S. 
Bv  F.  C.  Ravnor,  M.  D., 

A!*(»II*TANT    SUBOKON    TO    SKIN    AND    THROAT    DKPAHTMENT,    BROOKLYN     KVE 
AND    EAR    UOSriTAL. 

The  instrument  which  is  illustrated  herewith  was  designed  for  the 
removal  of  adenoid  vegetations  from  the  vault  of  the  pharynx  by  sub- 
stituting a  clean  cut  for  the  older  and  more  common  methods  of 
crushing,  scraping,  and  tearing,  and,  as  it  has  proved  so  satisfactory  in 
my  hands  and  in  those  of  others  to  whom  I  have  submitted  it  for  trial, 
I  venture  to  bring  it  before  the  profession.  It  is  believed  to  be  the 
only  instrument  for  this  purpose  working  on  scissors  principle,  all  other 
cutting  instruments  with  which  I  am  familiar  being  variously  formed 
punches.  Its  shape  can  be  well  appreciated  by  referring  to  the  cuts, 
a  representing  the  instrument  close<l,  li  open  for  use.  Its  form  in  jien- 
eral  resembles  the  Icttery",  the  fcnude  blade  terminating  in  a  rouniled 
point,  the  male  blade  being  prolonged  to  make  a  fenestra  for  bring- 
ing away   the  portion    excised.      In  size  it  corresponds  closely   with 
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Hooper's  forceps,  and  is  therefore  adapted  for  use  in  small  children 
As  the  cutting  surface  extends  from  the  joint  to  the  tip  of  the  fe- 
male blade,  it  may  be  employed  for  removing  hypertrophied  follicles 
from  the  posterior  pharyngeal  wall,  trimming  ragged  tonsils,  etc.     The 


instrument,  being  small  and  delicately  made,  should  only  be  used  in 
operating  on  soft  tissues.  Both  Dr.  Sherwell  and  myself  have  oper- 
ated without  general  or  local  anaesthesia,  and  the  pain  produced  was 
very  slight.  The  instrument  was  made  for  me  by  George  Tiemann 
&Co. 

169  State  Street. 
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The  American  Orthopaedic  Association  will  hold  its  fourtli  annual 
meeting  at  tlie  College  of  Physicians,  Philadelphia,  on  Tuesday,  Wednes- 
day, and  Thursday,  September  16th,  nth,  and  18th,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Dr.  DeForest  Willard,  of  Philadelphia.  The  programme  in- 
cludes the  following  papers  :  Spinal  Distortions  and  their  Treatment  by 
the  Straightened  Leather  Jacket,  by  Dr.  Bernard  Bartow,  of  Buffalo  ; 
Treatment  of  Deformities  of  Spastic  Paralysis,  by  Dr.  E.  H.  Bradford, 
of  Boston  ;  Tenotomy  for  Relief  of  Deformity  in  Spastic  Paralysis,  by 
Dr.  Arthur  J.  Gillette,  of  St.  Paul ;  Amputation  as  an  Orthopedic  Meas- 
ure, by  Dr.  Ap  Morgan  Vance,  of  Louisville  ;  A  Ready  Method  of  Coun- 
ter-traction of  the  Knee,  by  Dr.  Henry  Ling  Taylor,  of  New  York  ; 
Treatment  of  Infantile  Club-foot  preliminary  to  Operation,  by  Dr.  F.  H. 
Milliken,  of  New  York  ;  Paralytic  Club-foot,  by  Dr.  W.  R.  Townsend, 
of  New  York  ;  Ten  Years'  Experience  in  the  Management  of  Knee-joint 
Disease,  by  Dr.  V.  P.  Gibney,  of  New  York  ;  The  Inefficiency  of  Me- 
chanical Treatment  in  Spasmodic  Wryneck,  with  a  Report  of  Three 
Cases,  by  Dr.  G.  W.  Ryan,  of  Cincinnati ;  Sacro-iliac  Disease,  by  Dr. 
Benjamin  Lee,  of  Philadelphia  ;  Instantaneous  Photograph,  illustrating 
the  Gait  of  a  Child  from  whom  both  Hips  had  been  removed,  by  Dr.  H. 
M.  Sherman,  of  San  Francisco  ;  a  discussion  on  the  subject  of  Rotary 
Lateral  Curvature  of  the  Spine,  in  which  the  following  papers  will  be 
read  :  The  Nervous  and  Muscular  Elements  in  the  Causation  of  Idio- 
pathic Curvature,  by  Dr.  Benjamin  Lee  ;  the  Muscular  Element  iu  the 
jEtiology,  by  Dr.  Charles  L.  Scudder  ;  -'Etiology,  by  Dr.  R.  W.  Lovett ; 
Mechanism  of  Rotation,  by  Dr.  A.  B.  Judson  ;  the  Mechanical  Theory, 
by  Dr.  0.  H.  Allis  ;  Causes,  by  Dr.  M.  T.  Bissel ;  Pathogeny,  by  Dr. 
Newton  M.  Shaffer  ;  Treatment  especially  Applicable  to  Poor  and  Dis- 
pensary Patients,  by  Dr.  V.  P.  Gibney,  and  papers  on  Treatment  by  Dr. 
E.  U.  Bradford,  Dr.  B.  E.  McKenzie,  and  Dr.  Henry  Ling  Taylor ;  The 
Significance  and  Value  of  Involuntary  Muscular  Protection  and  the  Limp 
of  the  First  Apparent  Stage  of  Hip  Disease,  by  Dr.  Newton  M.  Shaffer; 
Treatment  of  Hip  Disease,  by  Dr.  B.  E.  McKenzie,  of  Toronto ;  A  Re- 
port of  Sixty-two  Cases  of  Hip  Di.sease  observed  in  the  Practice  of  Hugh 
Owen  Thomas,  by  Dr.  John  Ridlon,  of  New  York  ;  Diseases  of  the  Eye 
associated  with  Spinal  Caries,  by  Dr.  Jaines  K.  Young,  of  Pliilailclpbia; 
Posterior  Rhachitic  Curvature  of  the  Spine,  by  Dr.  Samuel  Ketch,  of 
New  York  ;  Lateral  Deviation  of  the  Spinal  Column  in  Pott's  Disease^ 
by  Dr.  R.  W.  Lovett,  of  Boston  ;  Relief  of  Paraplegia,  by  Dr.  A.  J. 
Steele,  of  St.  Louis  ;  Prognosis  of  Pressure  Paralysis,  by  Dr.  T.  Halsted 
Myers,  of  New  York  ;  Do  Orthop8edic  Surgeons  operate  as  frecpicntly 
as  they  should  'I  by  Dr.  J.  E.  Moore,  of  Minneapolis  ;  .Joint  Diseases, 
by  Dr.  .John  Riillon,  of  New  York  ;  and  papers  by  Dr.  T.  G.  Moton,  Dr. 
RoBwell  Park,  Dr.  R.  H.  Sayre,  and  Dr.  H.  A.  Wilson. 


Sulphurous  Disinfection. — Dr.  Henry  B.  Baker,  Secretary  of  the 
Michigan   State   Board  of   Health,  has  addressed  a  letter  to  Dr.  E.  B. 
Frazer,  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  of  Delaware,  of  which 
i  the  following  is  a  copy  : 

Dear  Doctor:  Y'our  letter  of  August  18th,  acknowledging 
the  receipt  of  a  copy  of  my  letter  to  Dr.  Duffield  (giving  results 
of  experience  of  health  officers  in  Michigan,  and  an  account  of 
experiments  by  Pasteur,  Roux,  Dujardin-Beaumetz,  and  others 
relative  to  sulphurous  disinfection),  is  before  me.  Y'ou  ask 
me  for  further  opinion,  and  refer  to  the  Report  of  the  ^faine 
State  Board  of  Health  for  1889,  page  '251,  and  Dr.  T.  Mitchell 
Prudden's  estimate  of  the  want  of  value  of  sulphurous  disin- 
fection.* 

There  are  at  least  two  valid  objections  to  the  acceptance  of 
Dr.  Prudden's  conclusions  to  which  you  refer:  1.  His  experiments  dealt 
with  a  micro-organism  which  seems  to  be  different  from  the  one  most 
generally  accepted  as  the  probable  cause  of  diphtheria.  Therefore  he 
may  or  may  not  have  been  dealing  with  a  micro-organism  causing  diph- 
theria. 2.  The  quantity  of  sulphur  burned,  the  strength  of  the  sul- 
phurous-acid fumes  which  he  employed,  is  not  stated.  It  having  been 
proved  by  actual  experience  with  disease,  and  by  other  laboratory  e.\- 
perimenlers  (Pasteur,  Roux,  Dujardin-Beaumetz,  Vallin,  Legouest,  Pol- 
li,  Pettenkofer,  Dougall,  Fatio,  Pietra  Santa),  that  sulphurous-acid  gas 
is  not  always  a  disinfectant  when  employed  in  small  proportions,  and 
that  it  is  a  disinfectant  when  employed  in  large  proportions,  such  as 
result  from  the  burning  of  three  pounds  of  sulphur  to  each  thousand 
cubic  feet  of  air-space,  no  different  conclusion  should  be  reached  from 
Dr.  Prudden's  experiments  as  published. -j- 

You  mention  that  Dr.  W.  H.  Welch,  of  Baltimore,  "  enters  his  pro- 
test against "  disinfection  by  sulphurous-acid  gas.  I  respectfully  submit 
that  entering  a  protest  should  count  for  very  little  in  science  as  against 
results  of  actual  practical  experience  in  the  restriction  of  diphtheria ; 
it  should  not  even  take  rank  with  definite  statements  of  results  of 
laboratory  experiments. 

Laboratory  experiments  are  very  valuable,  but  they  need  to  be  re- 
peated, by  the  same  observer  and  by  other  observers,  in  order  to  elimi- 
nate errors  due  to  accidental  and  incidental  conditions. 

It  is  not  easy  to  make  laboratory  experiments  which  shall  conform- 
to  or  correctly  represent  average  conditions  in  actual  outbreaks  of  dis- 
ease. That  is  probably  one  reason  for  the  discrepancies  in  laboratory 
experiments,  and  for  the  disagreement  of  some  laboratory  experiments 
with  practical  experience  with  disease.  One  reason  for  this  last  dis- 
agreement may  be  that  micro-organisms  which,  after  subjection  to  a 
disinfectant,  may  yet  have  sufficient  vitality  to  reproduce  in  a  labora- 
tory where  the  most  favorable  conditions  are  supplied,  could  not  possiblv 
do  so  in  the  human  throat,  or  elsewhere  in  the  human  body,  because 
of  the  well-known  power  of  the  Huids  of  the  body  to  destroy  micro- 
organisms, as  proved  by  Dr.  Prudden's  and  other  laboratory  experi- 
ments following,  but  not  conlirmiug,  Metschnikoff's  doctrine  of  the 
l)hagocytes. 

Progress  would  be  easier,  more  rapid,  and  the  backward  and  for- 
ward movements  less  frequent,  if  experimenters  in  laboratories  would 
be  more  careful  in  stating  the  details  of  their  work. 

The  interpretation  of  the  results  of  laboratory  experiments  and  the 
determination  of  the  bearing  which  they  should  have  upon  practical 
affairs  is  an  extremely  diffictdt  work,  and  one  in  which  there  is  very 
great  liability  to  error. 

Practical  health  officers  need  to  employ  a  gaseous  disinfectant  that 
shall  at  once  reach  all  surfaces,  ledges,  cracks,  drawers,  and  receptacles 
of  dust  wherever  it  may  be  in  a  room,  that  shall  permeate  all  articles 
sufficiently  penneable  to  admit  disease-causing  micro-organisms,  that 
will  not  necessitate  too  much  labor  in  the  removal  of  furniture  or 
other  articles,  and  that  shall  have  power  to  destroy  or  sufficiently  weaken 
the  vitality  of  the  "  germs  "  of  such  diseases  as  diphtheria  and  scarlet 
fever,  and  occasionally  smallpox,  as  they  are  usually  distributed  in  the 
sick-room,  and  that  shall  not  destroy  family  portraits  and  similar  arti- 
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cles.    Only  two  such  disinfectants  arc  prominently  before  us  for  choice 

chlorine  and  sulphurous-acid  fias.      Of  these  two,  sulphurous-acid 

gas  is  made,  in  proper  (luanlity,  with  more  certainty  and  less  trouble 
than  is  chlorine  gas ;  and  at  present  I  regard  the  weight  of  evidence  in 
its  favor  as  equal  to  that  relative  to  chlorine  gas,  concerning  wliich  not 
so  much  evidence  has  been  published.  Practical  experience  in  Michi- 
<ran  proves  that  by  isolation  of  first  cases  of  diphtheria,  and  disinfec- 
tion of  premises  after  death  or  recovery  therefrom  by  fumes  of  burning 
sulphur,  etc.,  four  fifths  of  the  cases  and  deaths  which  would  otherwise 
occur  from  that  disease  are  prevented.  If  there  is  any  other  method 
of  disinfection  or  any  other  procedure  that  can  be  shown  to  reduce  the 
cases  and  deaths  more  than  the  four  fifths  and  down  to  less  than  an 
average  of  two  and  one  third  cases  and  six  tenths  of  one  death  to  each 
outbreak,  I  am  e.tceedingly  desirous  of  knowing  what  it  is.  But,  inas- 
much as  that  is  the  recent  experience  in  Michigan  (outside  of  the  great 
cities),  it  does  not  seem  best  to  give  up  the  methods  employed  until 
evidence  of  a  better  method  is  produced. 

Meantime  I  would  advise  a  continuance  of  sulphurous  disinfection, 
for  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  applicable,  and  for  which  it  is  greatly 
needed  as  stated  above,  not  including  the  disinfection  of  excretions 
from  the  patient,  for  which  chlorinated  lime  or  liquid  is  applicable,  nor 
of  bits  of  diphtheritic  meniljrane,  which  should  be  destroyed  by  fire,  as 
should  also  all  rags  and  everything  else  not  too  valuable  used  about  a 
patient ;  and  all  clothing,  bed-clothes,  etc.,  that  can  profitably  l)e  boiled 
should  be  so  treated. 

Mortality  in  Cities  in  the  United  States. — The  following  table  rep- 
resents the  mortality  in  the  cities  named,  as  reported  to  Dr.  ,Tohu  B. 
Hamilton,  Surgeon-General  of  the  Marine-Hospital  Service,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Abstract  of  Sanitary  Reports  for  August  22d : 
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Snccessfal  Operation  for  Actinomycosis. — "Dr.  Matlakowski,  of 
Warsaw,  reports  an  interesting  case  of  actinomycosis  in  a  man  which 
was  successfully  eradicated  by  operative  measures.  The  patient,  who 
was  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  was  forty-six  years  of  age,  and 
had  noticed  for  six  weeks  a  rounded,  movable  tumor,  which  did  not 
cause  him  any  pain,  under  the  angle  of  the  jaw  on  the  right  side.  He 
had  been  losing  the  teeth  for  the  last  fourteen  years,  they  having  fallen 
out  without  being  curious.  The  last  tooth  in  the  right  lower  jaw  had 
fallen  out  u  year  before.  The  tumor  kept  on  increasing,  and  a  week 
before  admission  a  small  abscess  had  broken.  Not  only  was  there  no 
pain,  but  there  was  no  difiiculty  in  opening  the  mouth  or  in  swallow- 
ing. When  first  examined  there  were  two  fistulous  openings  near  the 
angle  of  the  jaw,  but  a  probe  passed  into  them  did  not  penetrate  at  all 
deeply,  and  could  not  be  made  to  reach  the  bone ;  a  considerable  quan- 


tity of  blood  exuded  in  consequence  of  the  probing.  The  discharge 
was  scanty  and  looked  like  boiled  sago  mingled  with  bloody  serum. 
The  molars  and  canines  were  all  wanting  in  the  lower  jaw  on  the 
affected  side,  the  gum,  which  was  healthy  enough,  having  grown  over 
their  alveoli.  The  ray  fungus  having  been  found  on  microscopical  ex- 
amination, and  there  being  a  complete  absence  of  any  signs  of  disease 
elsewhere,  an  operation  was  decided  on.  Ample  incisions  having  been 
made,  parts  of  the  masseter,  digastric  and  sternomastoid,  and  the  whole 
of  the  mylohyoid  muscles  were  excised,  together  with  the  entire  sub- 
maxillary gland  and  the  lower  part  of  the  parotid,  also  the  bridge  of 
salivary  gland  substance  connecting  the  two  glands.  A  large  number 
of  arteries  and  veins  had  to  be  ligatured.  At  first  the  patient  expel  i- 
enced  some  difficulty  in  swallowing,  and  in  expectorating  a  quantity  of 
tenacious  and  somewhat  sanguinolent  mucus,  for  the  existence  of  which 
no  physical  cause  could  be  found  by  examination  of  the  lungs.  How- 
ever, after  a  time  all  these  difficidties  passed  off,  and  the  wound,  which 
was,  of  course,  a  large  gaping  cavity  in  consequence  of  the  quantity 
of  tissue  that  had  been  extirpated,  granulated  up  and  healed  over. 
Two  years  and  a  half  afterward  Dr.  Matlakowski  obtained  information 
that  the  patient  continued  in  good  health." — Lancet. 


To  Contributors  and  Correspondents. —  The  atu-nJion  of  all  who  purjjose 
fai'oriiii/  ».<  iril/i  i-miiiiiiiiihiitiu>ui  is  rispictfully  called  to  tlie  foUuir- 
ing: 

Authors  of  articles  intended  for  publication  under  the  head  of  '^original 
contributions  "  are  respeetfulli/  informed  that,  in  accepting  such  arti- 
cles, we  alwai/s  do  so  with  the  understanding  thai  the  following  condi- 
tions are  to  be  observed:  (i)  when  a  manuscript  is  sent  to  this  jour- 
nal, a  similar  manuscript  or  any  abstract  thereof  must  not  be  or 
have  been  setii  to  any  other  periodical,  unless  we  are  specially  notified 
of  the  fact  at  the  time  the  article  is  setU  to  us  ;  (3)  accepted  articles 
are  subject  to  the  customary  rules  of  editorial  revision,  and  u^ill  bt 
published  as  promptly  as  our  other  engagemoiis  will  admit  of — irt 
can  not  engage  to  publish  an  article  in  any  spccijied  issue  ;  (3)  any 
conditions  which  an  atUltor  wishes  complied  with  must  be  distinctly 
stated  in  a  communication  accompanying  the  manuscript,  and  no 
new  conditions  can  be  considered  after  the  manuscript  has  been  put 
into  the  type-setters''  hands.  We  are  often  constrained  to  decline 
articles  which,  although  they  may  be  creditable  to  their  authors,  are 
not  suitable  for  publication  in  this  journal,  either  because  they  are 
too  long,  or  are  loaded  with  tabular  matter  or  prolix  histories  of 
cases,  or  deal  toith  subjects  of  little  interest  to  the  medical  profession 
at  large.  We  can  not  enter  into  any  correspondtnce  concerning  our 
reasons  for  declining  an  article. 

All  letters,  whether  intended  for  publication  or  not,  must  contain  the 
writer^s  name  atul  address,  not  necessarily  for  publicatioTU  .Xo  at- 
tention will  be  paid  to  anonymous  cotnmunications.  Hereafter,  cor- 
respondents ashing  for  information  that  we  are  capable  of  giving, 
and  that  can  properly  be  given  in  this  journal,  will  be  answered  bi/ 
mtmber,  a  private  communication  being  previomly  sent  to  each  cor- 
respondent  informing  him  under  what  number  the  answer  to  his  note 
is  lo  be  looked  for.  All  communications  not  intended  for  publication 
under  the  author^s  name  are  trcatnl  as  strictly  confidential.  We  can 
not  give  advice  to  laymen  as  to  jiarticular  cases  or  recommnul  indi- 
vidual practUioners. 

Secretaries  of  medical  societies  will  confer  a  favor  by  keeping  us  in- 
formed of  the  dates  of  their  societies^  regular  meetings.  Brief  notifi- 
cations of  matters  that  arc  expected  lo  come  up  at  particular  meet- 
ings trill  be  inserted  when  they  are  received  in  lime. 

A^ewspapcrs  and  other  publications  containing  matter  which  the  jterson 
sending  them  desires  to  bring  to  our  notice  should  be  marked.  Mem- 
bers of  the  profession  who  send  us  information  of  matters  of  interest 
to  our  renders  will  be  considered  as  doing  thetn  and  us  a  favor,  and, 
if  the  sj}are  at  our  command  admits  of  it,  we  shall  take  pleasure  in 
inserting  the  substance  of  such  communications. 

All  communications  intended  for  the  editor  should  be  addressed  lo  him 
in  care  of  the  puhUshers. 

All  communications  relating  to  the  business  of  the  journal  should  be  ad- 
dressed lo  llie  publishers. 
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LEOTrEE  ir. 

Bronchial  Asthma. — We  have  to-day,  gentlemen,  sev- 
eral patients  with  chest  trouble  who  complain  principally 
of  one  symptom — viz.,  shortness  of  breath.  Ask  any  one 
of  these  what  he  or  she  is  suffering  from,  and  the  answer 
will  probably  be  "  asthma."  To  the  laity  all  these  troubles 
involving  difficulty  of  breathing  are  known  by  that  name. 
This  was  formerly  true  among  physicians  also,  until  the 
researches  of  pathology  taught  us  the  vastly  different  con- 
ditions which  produce  this  symptom.  On  investigation 
we  find  that  only  one  of  these  cases  is  entitled  to  the  name 
of  asthma  as  we  understand  it  at  the  present  day.  Patient 
No.  1  has  a  well-marked  case  of  mitral  regurgitation  ;  No. 
2  has  dropsy  of  the  lower  extremities  and  ascites,  with  a  di- 
lated heart,  and  probably  is  in  an  advanced  stage  of  Bright's 
disease  ;  No.  3  is  suffering  from  chronic  pleurisy  with  a  mod- 
erate effusion  ;  No.  4  is  a  case  of  pronounced  emphysema; 
while  No.  5  is  undoubtedly  a  bona-fide  case  of  spasmodic 
bronchial  asthma.  The  patient  is  a  stout  old  woman  of 
seventy,  and  she  informs  us  that  she  has  a  cough  almost  all 
the  year  round,  being  worse  in  the  winter  months.  Some- 
times it  will  cease  for  a  little  while  during  the  summer. 
Her  breathing,  as  you  will  see,  is  perfectly  free  and  easy  at 
present,  but  she  states  that  several  times  during  the  week, 
and  often  when  in  bed,  she  is  seized  with  a  severe  spell  of 
shortness  of  breath.  During  the  attacks  she  is  obliged  to  sit 
perfectly  quiet  by  an  open  window  and  in  a  position  Ichii- 
ing  forward.  A  loud  wheezing  occurs,  which  may  be  beard 
all  over  the  room.  The  spells  last  from  a  few  tuinutes 
to  several  hours.  Last  night  she  had  an  unusually  severe 
•eizure,  which  extended  over  most  of  the  night.  She  has 
some  shortness  of  breath  also  whenever  she  takes  unusual 
exercise,  but  it  is  not  attended  by  wheezing,  and  may  be 
due  to  her  stoutness  and  advanced  age.  On  physical  ex- 
amination we  find  no  signs  except  an  occasional  moist  riilc. 
If  we  could  see  the  patient  during  a  paroxysm  of  dyspntra 
we  should  undoubtedly  find  a  large  number  of  sibilant  and 
sonorous  riles  on  auscultation,  with  probably  a  great  pro- 
longation of  the  expiration.  We  have  here,  then,  a  very 
well  marked  case  of  asthma  attended  by  bronchitis.  Be- 
yond the  slight  lesions  produced  by  the  latter  trouble  there 
are  no  anatomical  lesions  in  this  disease.  It  is  cssentiallv 
a  neurosis — according  to  Biermer,  whose  classical  definition 
is  commonly  accepted,  a  neurosis  depending  upon  tonic 
8pa.sm  of  the  bronchial  muscles  and  caused  by  faulty  inner- 
vation of  the  pneumogastric  nerve.  It  is  probable  that 
during  tiie  seizures  the  bronchial  membrane  is  very  much 


congested  from  distention  of  the  small  vessels  in  the  bron- 
chial walls.  This  has,  in  fact,  been  proved  by  the  tra- 
cheoscopic  researches  of  Stoerck,  and  has  been  said  by 
Theodor  Weber  and  others  to  be  the  true  anatomical  basis 
of  the  disease.  Some  authorities,  led  by  Wintrieh,  main- 
tain that  there  is  no  spasm  of  the  bronchial  tubes  during 
the  attacks,  but  a  spasmodic  fixation  of  the  diaphragm  and 
other  muscles  of  respiration.  The  fact  of  bronchial  con- 
traction, however,  is  abundantly  shown  by  the  presence  of 
sibilant  and  sonorous  rales  and  loud  wheezing.  There  are 
even  other  theories  of  the  pathology  of  asthma,  but  that  of 
Biermer  before  mentioned  is  most  satisfactory.  The  asthma 
crystals  discovered  by  Leyden  about  twenty  years  ago  are 
not  believed  to  be  concerned  in  the  causation  of  the  parox- 
ysms. As  before  stated,  there  is  usually,  but  not  always,  a 
certain  amount  of  bronchitis  in  asthma.  This  bronchial 
inflammation  doubtless  greatly  increases  the  tendency  to 
the  disease,  and  probably  in  many  cases  is  directly  respon- 
sible for  it  by  increasing  the  irritability  of  the  respiratory 
mucous  membrane.  The  {etiological  relaticms  of  asthma 
are  not,  however,  perfectly  understood.  There  is,  no  doubt, 
an  important  hereditary  influence  in  some  cases,  but  the 
great  majority  are  not  referable  to  this  cause.  Amonir  the 
causative  factors  besides  bronchitis  may  be  mentioned  en- 
larged and  inflamed  bronchial  glands,  nasal  catarrh,  amyf- 
dalitis,  the  inhalation  of  irritants,  such  as  dust,  the  pollen 
of  certain  plants,  etc.  Reflex  disorders  of  the  alimentary 
tract,  uterus,  and  ovaries  are  also  probably  concerned  in 
some  instances.  The  diagnosis  of  bronchial  asthma  is  easily 
made  (1)  by  the  paroxysmal  nature  of  the  attacks,  and  (2) 
by  the  absence  of  the  physical  signs  of  other  [lulmonary  or 
of  cardiac  troubles.  The  differential  points  between  asthma 
and  emphysema  will  be  discussed  in  speaking  of  the  latter 
disease. 

With  reference  to  the  prognosis,  we  can  not  speak  very 
hopefully  in  our  present  case.  In  youth  the  tendency  is 
toward  recovery,  but  in  a  person  of  this  old  lady's  age  there 
is  a  great  probability  that  it  will  continue  during  life.  The 
persistence  of  the  disease  may  possibly  lead  to  the  develop- 
ment of  other  pulmonary  troubles,  more  especially  to  em- 
physema. There  is  always  a  transitory  emphysema  during 
the  asthmatic  paroxysms.  The  alveoli  become  very  much 
distended,  and  with  repeated  attacks  are  liable  to  lose  their 
elasticity  and  remain  permanently  dilated.  This  leads  to 
an  extreme  attenuation  of  the  interalveolar  walls  and 
finally  to  rupture,  two  or  more  cells  becoming  merged  into 
one  emphysematous  bleb.  Lobular  pneumonia  or  pulmo- 
nary osdema  may  also  result  from  the  frequent  congestion  of 
the  small  bronchi  involved  in  the  asthmatic  attacks.  During 
the  paroxysms  the  right  side  of  the  heart  has  a  much  greater 
amount  of  work  to  do  than  usual,  in  order  to  drive  the 
blood  through  the  distended  and  congested  vessels.  This 
may  lead  to  enlargement  and  dilataticm  of  the  right  cavi- 
ties, and  eventually  to  renal  disease  and  dropsy.  However, 
these  terminations  of  asthma  are  rather  the  exception  than 
the  rule,  and,  though  we  shonld  make  no  promise  to  cure 
the  disease,  we  can  do  much  to  allay  its  severity  and  in- 
crease the  patient's  comfort.     The  treatment  resolves  itself 
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naturally  into  measures  to  mitigate  the  intensity  of  the 
paroxysms  and  to  prevent  their  recurrence.  During  the 
seizure  the  patient  intuitively  seeks  relief  by  going  to  an 
open  window  and  sitting  in  a  bending  position,  with  the 
elbows  on  a  table  or  on  the  knees.  This  natural  instinct 
should  be  encouraged  by  having  the  clothing  about  the 
•chest  and  abdomen  loose  and  free  from  constrictions.  If 
the  weather  will  permit,  all  the  windows  of  the  apartment 
should  be  raised.  Any  exciting  cause  which  may  be  dis- 
covered should  be  removed  as  speedily  as  possible.  I  have 
seen  severe  asthmatic  attacks  relieved  by  a  hot  rectal  in- 
jection or  an  ipecac  emetic.  The  remedial  agent  I  employ 
most  largely  for  the  paroxysms  is  Hoffmann's  anodyne. 
Thirty  drops  of  this  preparation  may  be  given  at  the  out- 
set (to  adults),  and  repeated  two  or  three  times  at  half-hour 
intervals  if  required.  It  acts  well  in  conjunction  with 
strong  black  coffee  given  ad  libitum.  These  measures  will 
relieve  many  cases,  but  they  are  not  always  efficient,  and 
we  shall  not  infrequently  find  it  necessary  to  run  the  gamut 
of  remedies  without  finding  one  that  is.  A  hypodermic  in- 
jection of  eight  or  ten  minims  of  Magendie's  solution  of 
morphine  with  about  one  eightieth  of  a  grain  of  atropine 
will  sometimes  abort  an  attack,  although  I  am  aware  that 
so  distinguished  an  authority  as  Salter  declaims  against 
the  use  of  opiates  as  being  rather  harmful  than  of  any 
benefit  in  the  treatment  of  asthma.  In  a  severe  case  at 
the  Bellevue  chest  clinic  a  few  days  ago  this  dose  cut  short 
an  attack  in  a  few  minutes.  A  combination  of  Hoffmann's 
anodyne  and  the  U.  S.  P.  (1870)  solution  of  morphine,  con- 
stituting the  mistura  asthmatica  of  the  Bellevue  formulary, 
will  often  prove  efficacious.  I  have  seen  good  results  from 
the  inhalation  of  a  few  whiffs  of  chloroform,  but  the  inha- 
lation of  nitrite  of  amyl  as  well  as  the  internal  administra- 
tion of  nitroglycerin  has  not  been  successful  in  my  hands. 
Various  other  remedies,  including  brandy,  .stramonium,  ar- 
senic, eucalyptus,  lobelia,  musk,  valerian,  niter  paper,  etc., 
have  been  recommended,  but  it  is  beyond  our  province  to 
attempt  a  discussion  of  all  these  agents..  In  the  case  before 
us,  as  in  the  majority  of  asthmatics,  the  treatment  of  the 
intervals  is  to  be  directed  to  the  accompanying  bronchitis. 
This  may  be  treated  in  accordance  with  the  directions  men- 
tioned in  our  remarks  on  chronic  bronchitis,  but  here  we 
should  not  fail  to  add  the  iodide  of  potassium  to  the  cough 
mixture  in  doses  of  five,  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  grains  three 
or  four  times  a  day.  If  we  find  that  the  bronchitis  is  not 
amenable  to  treatment,  or  the  attacks  are  purely  neurotic  in 
character,  we  can  hardly  hope  to  cure  the  disease  with 
medicines.  A  change  of  surroundings  or  climate  is  then 
advisable.  Generally  speaking,  persons  with  asthma  are 
more  comfortable  in  the  pure  fresh  air  of  mountainous  or 
liillv  country  districts,  but  it  sometimes  happens  that  per- 
sons living  in  the  country  escape  their  asthmatic  paroxysms 
by  coming  to  the  city.  The  climatic  part  of  the  treatment 
is,  therefore,  in  a  great  degree  experimental. 

Lboturk  III. 

Chronic  Vesicular  Emphysema. — Our  first  patient  this 
morning,  gentlemen,  is  J.  L.,  a  'longshoreman,  aged  fifty- 
three,     llo  is  a  rather  stout,  strongly-built  man,  and  does 


not  appear  to  be  out  of  health,  yet  we  shall  find  that  his  dis- 
ease almost  destroys  his  power  to  earn  his  living.  Several 
years  ago — he  does  not  remember  how  many — his  trouble 
came  on  with  a  great  cough.  This  cough  did  not  leave 
him  entirely,  and,  after  a  winter  or  two,  he  commenced  to 
suffer  from  shortness  of  breath,  which  came  on  especially 
after  some  unusual  exertion,  and  did  not  seem  to  trouble 
him  much  as  long  as  he  was  quiet.  The  dyspnoea  has  con- 
tinued to  increase  gradually  until  now  he  is  unable  to  walk 
half  a  dozen  blocks  without  feeling  it.  As  his  work  is  very 
heavy,  he  finds  this  symptom  a  great  hindrance  to  him.  If 
you  examine  his  skin  closely,  especially  about  his  chest, 
you  will  notice  that  it  is  traversed  by  numerous  minute 
blood-vessels,  which  give  it  a  rather  congested  appearance. 
The  veins  about  the  neck  are  also  abnormally  prominent. 
The  breathing  movements,  too,  are  not  natural.  There 
seems  to  be  considerable  motion  about  the  chest  and  neck, 
but  it  is  to  a  great  extent  produced  by  the  voluntary  mus- 
cles of  respiration.  It  is  not  expansive  in  character,  but 
almost  entirely  of  the  up-and-down  variety.  A  close  in- 
spection will  show  you  that  the  ribs  rotate  very  little,  and 
there  is  but  a  slight  increase  in  the  size  of  the  intercostal 
spaces  during  a  deep  inspiration.  The  lower  part  of  the 
chest  has  the  appearance  of  being  too  prominent  in  front, 
although  there  is  no  decided  bulging.  When  I  lay  my 
hand  on  the  chest,  I  find  that  palpation  confirms  inspection 
so  far  as  the  chest  movements  are  concerned,  but  I  am  not 
sure  that  the  vocal  fremitus  is  at  all  modified.  Mensuration 
we  find  to  be  an  important  method  of  examination  in  this 
case.  On  a  level  with  the  sixth  rib  in  front  I  find  the  chest 
to  measure,  at  the  end  of  a  deep  inspiration,  thirty-nine 
inches,  while  at  the  end  of  a  prolonged  expiration  it  is 
thirty-seven  inches  and  a  half  This  shows  a  variation  of 
only  an  inch  and  a  half,  which  is  much  less  than  it  should 
be  in  a  person  of  this  man's  physique  and  laborious  manual 
occupation.  An  expansion  of  three  or  four  inches  would 
be  nearer  normal.  When  I  percuss  the  chest,  I  find  reso- 
nance all  over  the  lungs  on  both  sides;  but  what  kind  of 
resonance  is  it  ?  You  will  observe  that  it  exists  in  situa-  . 
tions  where  we  find  dullness  or  flatness  normally,  as  over  | 
the  precordial  region,  low  down  over  the  liver,  etc.,  and 
you  will  observe  also  that  the  quality  difiers  somewhat  from 
ordinary  healthy  resonance,  having  here  something  of  a 
metallic  character.  It  is  a  good  example  of  the  vesiculo- 
tymjianitic  resonance  first  described  by  I'rofcssor  Flint.  On 
auscultation,  I  find  an  occasional  mucous  r&lc,  and  I  find 
also  a  great  change  in  the  respiratory  rhythm.  The  ex- 
piration is  very  long,  indeed  twice  as  long  as  inspiration, 
whereas  in  health  it  should  be  shorter,  the  proportion  being 
about  as  ten  to  eight.  In  addition,  the  expiration  is  very 
low-pitched,  being  almost  inaudible  low  down  posteriorly. 
I  can  make  out  no  appreciable  change  in  the  vocal  sounds. 
On  examining  the  heart,  I  find  the  signs  of  an  hypertropliied 
right  ventricle. 

From  this  man's  history  and  the  physical  signs  which 
are  present,  we  make  out  a  very  well  marked  case  of  vesicu- 
lar pulmonary  emphysema;  not  one  of  those  exaggerated 
cases,  with  a  barrel  chest,  a  displaced  heart,  and  a'doma- 
tous  extremities,  but  still  sufficiently  developed   to  leave 
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uo  reasonable  doubt  as  to  the  diagnosis.  If  we  could 
see  his  lungs,  I  feel  no  doubt  that  we  would  find  them 
enlarged  and  extending  beyond  their  natural  limits.  AVe 
should  find  numerous  air-blebs  caused  by  overdistention 
and  coalescence  of  the  pulmonary  alveoli.  This  condition 
would  be  most  marked  along  the  free  margins  and  at  the 
apices  of  the  lungs.  If  we  were  very  careful,  we  should 
also  see  traces  of  atelectasis  or  collapse  of  the  air-vesicles  in 
some  portions  of  the  lungs.  Adjacent  to  the  dilatations 
there  would  doubtless  be  certain  pigmentary  changes  ow- 
ing to  a  transudation  of  coloring  matter  from  the  small 
alveolar  blood-vessels  These  vessels,  by  the  distention  of 
the  alveolar  walls,  become  so  compressed  as  to  allow  the 
passage  of  the  watery  elements  only  ;  hence  the  pigmentary 
deposits.  When  this  condition  continues  long,  as  it  doubt- 
less has  done  here,  some  of  the  little  vessels  become  obliter- 
ated, and,  the  pulmonary  circulation  being  thus  impeded,  a 
backward  pressure  is  extended  through  the  pulmonary  ar- 
tery upon  the  right  ventricle,  which  soon  yields  to  dilata- 
tion and  enlargement.  We  have  already  discovered  the 
physical  evidences  of  right  ventricular  enlargement  in  this 
case.  The  usual  lesions  of  chronic  bronchitis  are  no  doubt 
present  here,  and  there  is  probably  also  a  hypertrophic  thick- 
ening of  the  muscular  coats  of  the  bronchial  walls.  In  the 
diagnosis  of  the  case  we  can  readily  exclude  phthisis  and 
pleurisy  with  effusion  by  the  absence  of  the  physical  signs 
of  those  diseases.  Pneumothorax  is  excluded  by  its  great 
rarity,  by  its  absolutely  tympanitic  percussion  note,  by  its 
(usually)  sudden  onset,  and  by  the  fact  of  its  being  almost 
alwavs  unilateral.  The  case  differs  from  spasmodic  asthma, 
pure  and  simple,  in  the  fact  that  the  dyspncea  is  brought 
on  by  exertion  and  is  not  paroxysmal.  He  thinks  he  has 
had  asthmatic  attacks,  however,  and  this  does  not  surprise 
me,  as  there  is  undoubtedly  a  very  close  relationship  be- 
tween the  two  diseases.  All  asthmatics  do  not  become  em- 
physematous ;  but  you  will  find,  on  careful  inquiry,  that 
almost,  every  case  of  pulmonary  emphysema  begins  with  or 
is  preceded  by  spasmodic  asthma.  As  to  the  exact  mode 
of  development  of  vesicular  emphysema^  two  principal  theo- 
ries, known  as  the  inspiratory  and  expiratory  theory,  have 
held  sway.  The  former  was  advanced  by  Laenncc,  who 
regarded  the  presence  of  bronchitis  as  an  essential  factor, 
and  on  this  point  authorities  do  not  differ.  This  bronchial 
inflammation  leads  to  a  certain  amount  of  exudation  in  the 
tubes,  causing  more  or  less  obstruction  to  the  ingress  and 
egress  of  air.  But  expiration,  according  to  Laennec,  being 
less  powerful  than  inspiration,  is  unable  to  expel  the  air 
drawn  in  bv  inspiration,  on  account  of  this  mucous  accu- 
mulation. The  air-cells  in  consequence  continue  to  distend 
until  rupture  takes  place.  This  explanation  of  Laennec's 
was  accepted  for  many  years,  but  is  rejected  by  a  majority 
of  modern  authorities.  According  to  the  observations  of 
Hutchinson,  Oairdner,  Mendelssohn,  and  Traubc,  Laennec 
was  mistaken  in  his  view  that  inspiration  was  more  power- 
ful than  expiration.  They  have  shown  that  more  air  was 
expelled  through  the  tubes  involved  in  the  mucous  obstruc- 
tion than  was  admitted  by  inspiration.  The  conformation 
of  the  tubes,  according  to  Gairdncr,  also  facilitates  the 
egress  while   retarding  the   ingress  of  air.     Tliis  consists 


in  the  fact  that  the  tubes  are  smaller  as  they  approach  the 
air-cells,  and,  of  course,  larger  as  they  go  out.  On  this  ac- 
count the  exudation  may  act  in  the  nature  of  a  ball-valve, 
being  easily  displaced  by  expiration  in  the  direction  of  the 
larger  diameter  and  allowing  free  exit,  but  at  once  closing 
the  tube  on  inspiration  and  effectually  cutting  off  the  en- 
trance of  air.  In  this  way  the  small  amount  of  air  remain- 
ing in  the  air-cells  becomes  so  rarefied  that  collapse  of  their 
walls  inevitably  ensues.  Neighboring  air-vesicles  receive 
too  much  air  in  consequence,  and  a  vicarious  or  supplement- 
ary emphysema  is  thus  established. 

The  prognosis  in  the  present  ease,  as  in  most  cases  of 
pulmouarv  emphysema,  is  not  favorable.  There  is  no  con- 
siderable danger  to  life  from  the  affection,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  no  probability  that  the  patient  will  ever  be 
entirely  well  again.  The  cells  which  are  only  dilated  may 
be  restored,  but  the  ruptured  ones  do  not  admit  of  repara- 
tion. Emphysema  increases  the  danger  from  intercurrent 
diseases.  It  also  causes  dilatation  and  hypertrophy  of  the 
right  side  of  the  heart,  which  increases  the  danger.  It  may 
even  threaten  life  from  the  liability  of  bronchorrhcea,  with 
profuse  muco-purulent  expectoration  occurring  and  filling 
the  tubes,  and  thus  bring  about  death  from  asphyxia. 
Some  authors  have  taught  that  the  presence  of  emphysema 
aflbrds  more  or  less  immunity  from  pneumonia,  pulmonary 
oedema,  and  consumption.  There  may  be  a  grain  of  truth 
in  this,  as  emphysema  diminishes  the  amount  of  blood  in 
the  lungs — a  condition  which,  as  we  know,  is  not  conducive 
to  the  development  of  these  troubles. 

The  first  indication  in  the  treatment  of  pulmonary  em- 
physema consists  in  the  employment  of  measures  to  prevent 
the  extension  of  the  disease  and  so  far  as  possible  to  re- 
store the  pulmonary  structure  to  a  condition  of  health. 
This  indication  is  best  carried  out  by  means  of  nourishing 
food,  fresh  air,  careful  habits,  avoidance  of  strains,  etc., 
and  the  administration  of  tonics,  more  especially  some  of 
the  preparations  of  strychnine.  One  of  the  most  valuable 
of  these  is  an  elixir  of  the  phosphate  of  iron,  quinine,  and 
strychnine,  a  teaspoonful  of  which  represents  :  of  the  phos- 
phate of  strychnine,  one  sixtieth  to  one  one-hundredth  of 
a  grain;  phosphate  of  iron,  two  grains;  and  phosphate  of 
quinine,  one  grain.  This  dose  should  be  taken  three  times 
a  day  before  meals.  If  it  fails  to  agree,  as  is  not  often 
the  case,  recourse  must  be  had  to  other  preparations.  I 
do  not  believe  strychnine  to  possess  any  peculiar  value  in 
restoring  the  diseased  lung  tissue,  and  prescribe  it  only  for 
its  tonic  effects.  Certain  mechanical  means,  to  which  we 
can  only  allude  in  the  briefest  possible  manner  this  morn- 
ing, have  been  devised  to  facilitate  resolution  of  the  in- 
volved air-vesicles.  They  mostly  involve  the  principle  of 
pneumatic  aspiration,  the  patient  inhaling  condensed  air 
and  exhaling  into  rarefied  air.  The  idea  involved  is  that 
the  inhalation  of  condensed  air  retards  the  respiration,  al- 
lowing more  oxygen  to  be  consumed,  and  thus  causes  a 
more  complete  tissue  metamorphosis;  while  exhaling  into 
rarefied  air  facilitates  the  withdrawal  of  the  abnormal 
amount  of  residual  air  in  the  distended  alveoli.  The  most 
satisfactory  a[iparatus  with  which  1  am  acipuiintcd  is  that  of 
Waldenburg,  as  modified  by  Tobold  and  manufactured   by 
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Messrs.  J.  Reynders  &  Co.,  of  this  city.  A  second  indica- 
tion in  the  treatment  of  emphysema  consists  in  the  relief 
of  the  complications,  chronic  bronchitis  beinij,  as  a  rule, 
the  most  important.  The  measures  involved  in  the  treat- 
ment of  this  affection  have  been  sufficiently  outlined  in  our 
remarks  on  bronchitis.  But  here,  as  in  bronchial  asthma, 
we  shall  find  the  iodide  of  potassium  to  be  of  great  advan- 
tage. It  must  be  given  in  considerable  doses  and  long  con- 
tinued. I  usually  combine  it  with  the  compound  spirit  of 
ether  for  the  relief  of  the  dyspnoea.  In  advanced  cases  a 
dilated  heart  and  (Edematous  lower  extremities  are  apt  to 
demand  attention.  A  favorite  formula  under  these  circum- 
stances is  as  follows:  IJ  Spt.  seth.  co.,  |  j;  aminon.  carb., 
3  iij ;  inf.  digital.,  ad  3  iv.  M.  Sig. :  A  teaspoonful  in  a  lit- 
tle water  every  two,  three,  or  four  hours.  We  can  not 
hope  to  cure  many  cases  of  this  disease,  but  it  is  remarka- 
ble how  even  in  apparently  the  most  unfavorable  examples 
the  patients  will  rally  and  attain  a  degree  of  comparative 
comfort  under  proper  management. 
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THE    FACTORS  OF  THE   RESPIRATORY  RHYTHM 

AND  THE  REGULATION  OF  RESPIRATION.* 

By   W.   Y.   cowl,   M.  D. 

In  an  article  entitled  The  Self-regulation  of  Respiration, 
read  before  the  American  Physiological  Society  in  New 
York,  December  28,  1889,  and  published  in  the  issue  of 
this  Journal  for  January  18,  1890,  Dr.  S.  J.  Meltzer,  of  this 
city,  brings  forward  a  new  theory  of  respiratory  rhythm,  or, 
more  precisely,  a  revival,  under  a  new  hypothesis,  of  tlie 
idea  of  the  peripheral  incitation  of  the  inspiration  in  ordi- 
nary respiration,  which  for  several  reasons — but  chiefly  be- 
cause of  a  disregard  therein  of  the  mass  of  facts  that  show 
a  central  origin  for  inspiration,  and  already  furnish  indeed 
sufficient  and  simple  explanation  of  the  respiratory  rhythm 
— deserves  further  attention. 

Instead,  namely,  of  referring  the  impulse  to  inspiration 
to  the  respiratory  center,  as  is  usual  at  the  present  time,f 
he  supposes  an  incitation  of  this  center  by  the  vagus  to 
occasion  each  inspiratory  effort,  and  in  the  following  lines, 
which  I  regret  to  have  to  repeat,  he  gives  the  only  refer- 
ence in  his  paper  to  the  facts  that  are  acknowledged  to 
show  the  non-piilmonic  incitation  of  inspiration.  J 

"  For  the  production  of  inspiration,  Gad  (1)  seeks  the 
cause  in  a  center  in  which  a  constant  inspiratory  stimulus 
resides.  Thus  the  inspiration  is  said  to  start  from  the  cen- 
ter, and  the  inhibition  of  this  inspiration  is  to  be  effected 
by  reflex  from  the  lungs.  Hence  the  inspiratory  nerve  fibers 
which  undoubtedly  exist  in  the  vagus  find  no  application  in 
Gad's  theory,  and  this  alone  speaks  sufficiently  against  this 
hypothesis." 

*  Mnniisoript  received  from  the  niithor  .Iiily  30,  1890. — Editor, 
f  Flint,  Tixriliook  of  rhysioloffii.  New  York,  1888. 
X  Hermann,  J^hrbuch  der  I'hysiologie,  Berlin,  1889. 


But  to  give  an  idea  of  the  general  contents  of  Dr, 
Meltzer's  paper. 

After  briefly  stating  the  results  of  a  series  of  electrical 
stimulations  of  the  vagus  largely  stronger  than  those  used 
by  other  observers  in  this  field,  and  accepting  the  theory  (2) 
of  the  induction  of  expiration  by  the  inspiratory  expansion 
of  the  lung,  and  the  excitation  thereby  of  pulmonary  vagus 
fibers  reflex-inhibitory  of  inspiration,  the  author  puts  forth 
the  .supposition,  upon  the  basis  of  his  experiments,  that  in- 
spiration arises  by  a  similarly  and  in  fact  simultaneously 
effected  excitation  of  pulmonary  vagus  fibers  retiex-incita- 
tory  of  the  inspiration,  the  excitation  of  the  respiratory  cen- 
ter by  which,  at  first  hidden  under  the  predominating  inhi- 
bition, outlasts  the  same  and  causes  then  a  new  inspira- 
tion. 

In  the  research  itself  he  obtained,  upon  using  weak  or 
medium  strong  electrical  excitation,  like  previous  experi- 
menters, a  varied  effect  upon  the  respiration — nannely,  as 
stated,  of  an  inspiratory  or  of  an  expiratory  character,  while 
upon  using  very  strong  stimulation  he  found  the  effect  uni- 
formly expiratory,  consisting  "  partly  in  passive,  partly  in 
active  expirations." 

The  course  of  these  expirations — in  fact,  their  number 
and  frequency,  if  repeated  during  any  one  stimulation  of 
the  nerve — is  not  stated  ;  but  in  another  place  it  is  left  to 
be  inferred  that,  at  least  in  the  main,  there  was  an  arrest 
of  respiration — namely  :  "  But  we  can  also  conclude,  wher- 
ever we  find  after  an  expiratory  arrest  an  inspiratory  after- 
effect, that  inspiratory  fibers  are  present  in  the  trunk  and 
have  been  likewise  stimulated  in  a  latent  manner.  But,  as 
we  have  demonstrated  in  all  animals  under  strong  stimula- 
tion, such  an  inspiratory  after-effect  following  an  expiratory 
inhil)ition,  we  may  conclude  that  both  kinds  of  nerves  exist 
in  the  vagus  of  all  animals." 

In  the  case  of  his  stimulations  of  the  vagus  the  author 
was  able  to  exclude  the  occurrence  of  a  coexcitation  of  the 
superior  laryngeal  nerve  in  that,  as  he  had  previously 
shown  (3),  such  excitation  always  produces  a  succession  of 
swallowing  acts,  which  were  absent  in  his  experiments,  and 
he  therefore  used  stronger  currents  than  previous  observers 
without  fear  that  the  recorded  effects  w'ere  due  to  such  co- 
excitation. 

The  direct  ground  adduced  by  l)r.  Meltzer  for  his  new 
and  ingenious  hypothesis,  above  given,  is  not,  then,  the  im- 
mediate effects  of  these  strong  excitations  of  the  vagus  dur- 
ing the  time  of  the  same,  but  the  character  of  the  respiration 
after  their  cessation — namely,  a  notably  increased  insjiira- 
tory  activity  over  that  before  the  excitation,  which  the  au- 
thor assumes  to  be  a  specific  effect  of  such  excitation  of  the 
so-called  inspiratory  fibers  in  question,  outlasting  the  ef- 
fects of  the  excitation  of  the  inhibitory  fibers.  He  also 
draws  an  analogy  between  his  experiments  and  those  of 
Head  (4)  upon  the  intact  animal,  wherein  a  prolonged  in- 
sufflation of  the  lungs  occasioned  an  inliiliition  of  respira- 
tory effort  during  the  time  of  the  same,  and  a  marked  inspi- 
ratory effect  after  its  cessation. 

In  bringing  forward  this  hypothesis,  the  author  makes 
no  mention,  on  the  one  band,  of  the  assumptions  concern- 
ing such  experimentation  upon  the  vagus,  which  form  a  pro- 
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requisite  to  this  use  of  its  results,  nor  does  be,  on  the  other, 
bring  evidence  to  show  that  this  inspiratory  after-effect  is 
not  dyspnoea  from  non-aeration  of  bhiod  coursing  through 
the  respiratory  center,  such  as  indeed  is  to  be  awaited  upon 
arresting  respiration  in  expiration. 

The  conclusions,  tacit  or  expressed,  from  simple  electri- 
cal excitation  of  the  vagus,  which  are  necessary  to  form  a 
hypothesis  thereon  concerning  the  ordinary  respiration,  are 
the  following — namely,  first,  that  the  fibers  of  the  vagus, 
the  excitation  of  which  causes  the  changes  in  respiration, 
are  pulmonary  fibers  and  not  sensory  fibers  from  the  lower 
part  of  the  larynx  (deriving  its  sensibility  in  part  from  the 
inferior  laryngeal  nerve  [5]),  the  trachea,  oesophagus,  stom- 
ach, or  intestine,  not  to  include  the  bronchi;  and,  secondly, 
that  they  are  fibers  which  exercise  their  function  in  ordinary 
breathing,  and  not  fibers  either  from  the  alveolar  walls,  the 
pulmonary  pleura,  or  the  bronchioles  or  bronchi,  which 
merely  come  into  play  under  extraordinary  circumstances 
of  the  respiration — e.  y.,  in  coughing. 

That  extraordinary  circumstances  do  call  forth  special 
action  in  a  reflex  manner  is  shown  quite  conclusively  by 
one  experiment. 

Berns  (6)  under  Bonders,  and  M.  Rosenthal  (V)  under 
Gad,  have  induced  dyspnoeic  breathing  immediately  by  the 
first  of  a  series  of  inhalations  or  by  a  single  inhalation  of 
carbonic-acid  gas.  In  the  latter's  experiments  the  gas  was 
purified  and  the  gas-holder  so  arranged  that,  upon  the  first 
inspiration  after  opening  the  communication  with  the 
trachea,  the  gas  was  inhaled.  Hydrogen  respired  in  the 
same  way  produced  only  a  secondary,  i.  e.,  a  later-ap- 
pearing dyspnoea,  dependent  upon  deficient  arterialization 
of  the  blood.  A  secondary  dyspnoea  alone  was  produced 
by  the  carbonic  acid  when  the  vagi  were  previously 
cut.  The  immediate  dyspnoea  excited  then  is  of  peripheral 
origin. 

That  the  vagus  fibers,  the  terminations  of  which  become 
excited  in  this  instance,  are  pulmonary,  is  open  to  a  certain 
slight  doubt,  which  is  lent  strength  by  the  known  excitant 
action  of  carbonic  acid  on  the  dermal  surface  (9),  for  it  is 
impossible  to  ascertain  what  part  if  any  of  the  immediate 
dyspneea  is  due  to  excitation  of  the  sensory  nerve  fibers  dis- 
tributed to  the  lower  part  of  the  trachea,  below  the  point 
at  which  the  tracheal  cannula  may  be  introduced.  That 
this  portion  of  the  respiratory  tract  is  much  less  sensitive 
than  the  pulmonary  parenchyma,  however,  is  to  be  inferred 
from  an  experiment  respecting  such  excitation  of  the  tra- 
cheal surface,  directly  to  be  mentioned. 

Other  facts  indicating  the  existence  of  special  nervous 
provision  for  extraordinary  circumstances  of  the  respiration 
are  that  the  inhalation  of  chloroform  (through  a  tracheal 
cannula)  causes  at  once  inspiratory  dyspnoea,  as  found  by 
Knoll  (.5),  who  also  passed  the  vapor  through  the  length  of 
the  trachea  alone  without  effect  upon  the  respiration,  like- 
wise that  vapor  of  ainrTionia  causes  immediate  expiration, 
and,  furthermore,  the  peculiarity  noted  by  Head,  that,  after 
interrupting  the  impulses  coursing  through  the  vagi  by  the 
method  of  Gad  (by  local  freezing  of  the  nerves),  at  the  be- 
ginning of  their  resumption  of  power,  upon  thawing,  an 
insufflation  of  the  lungs  will   cause  an  inspiratory  effort  of 


the  diaphragm,  instead  of  an  expiratory  effort  as  in  the  in- 
tact animal. 

But,  in  addition  to  the  doubts  above  expressed,  which 
arise  in  the  present  state  of  knowledge  concerning  the  va- 
gus, whenever  the  effects  upon  the  respiration  of  simple 
electrical  excitation  of  the  nerve  be  boldly  referred  to  its 
pulmonary  fibers,  and  indeed  obtrude  themselves  when  the 
assumption  be  made  that  these  fibers  thus  act  continually 
in  ordinary  respiration,  there  are  positive  reasons  which  re- 
enforce  them. 

First,  the  expiratory  effect,  with  stoppage  of  respiration, 
upon  electrical  excitation  of  otiicr  nerves  than  the  vagus, 
or  indeed  upon  natural  excitation  of  their  endings,  and  the 
marked  increase  in  the  inspiratory  activity  thereafter.  Evi- 
dence of  such  is  to  be  found  in  the  graphic  tracings  of 
the  respiration  upon  stimulation,  notably  of  the  splanchnic 
and  infra-orbital  nerves,  published  by  Knoll  (10),  who  also 
calls  attention  to  the  signs  in  the  tracheotomized  animal  of 
crying  efforts  occasioned  by  strong  excitation,  and  gives 
tracings  of  the  respiration,  showing  it  to  be  very  much  in- 
creased and  remarkably  regular. 

Again,  the  fact  observed  by  the  same  author  that  strong 
excitation  of  the  inferior  laryngeal  nerve  causes  expiratory 
effects  (5),  while  excitation  in  the  same  manner  of  the  va- 
gus beyond  this  branch — namely,  in  the  chest — produced, 
as  a  rule,  inspiratory  effects.  Thus  we  perceive  that,  by  ex- 
citation of  the  vagus  in  the  neck,  there  is  a  probability, 
when  obtaining  expiratory  effects,  that  they  come  from  the 
excitation  of  the  sensory  fibers  of  the  recurrent  laryngeal 
nerve,  and  not  from  the  pulmonary  branches  of  the  vagus. 

As  previously  noted.  Dr.  Meltzer  does  not  refer  to 
vitiation  of  the  blood  as  a  possible  cause  of  the  dyspnfea 
after  the  arrest  of  respiration  during  his  excitations  of  the 
vagus,  although  such  is  to  be  expected,  either  upon  simple 
stoppage  of  the  respiration,  or  especially  when  the  arrest 
occurs  in  expiration,  for  dyspnoea  appears  more  quickly  and 
strongly  after-  a  cessation  of  breathing  when  the  chest  is 
contracted  than  when  expanded  and  full  of  air — a  fact, 
however,  which,  if,  according  to  the  theory,  the  inspiration 
be  excited  wholly,  nay,  or  even  partially,  by  expansion  of 
the  chest,  is  certainly  difficult  to  explain. 

The  sensitiveness,  on  the  other  liaiid,  of  the  respiratory 
center  to  changes  in  the  constitution  of  the  blood,  which 
was  long  since  indubitably  shown  under  various  condi- 
tions by  the  researches  of  Rosenthal  (11),  Pfliigcr  and  Doh- 
men  (12),  and  others,  is  particularly  well  demonstrated  by 
Fredericq  (13),  who  causes  the  blood  to  flow  to  the  brain 
through  only  a  single  artery  in  each  of  two  rabbits,  where- 
by, in  their  quiet  state,  as  shown  by  Gad,  though  in  each 
both  vertebrals  and  one  carotid  be  occluded,  no  changes  in 
respiration  or  general  blood-pressure  are  occasioned,  and 
tliereupon,  by  means  of  crossed  cann\ilas,  so  connects  the 
free  vessels  that  each  animal  serves  the  brain  of  the  other 
with  blood.  Upon  then  partly  obstructing  the  trachea  in 
one  animal,  increased  breathing  appears  in  the  other,  while 
diminished  breathing  is  to  be  observed  in  the  one  sujiplied 
with  insufficient  air. 

That  the  cause  of  the  changes  in  respiration  here  does  not 
lie  in  the  decrease  and  increase,  respectively,  in  the  amount 
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of  oxygen  inspired,  but  in  the  variation  from  the  normal 
amoant  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  blood  circulating  through 
the  respiratory  center  of  each  animal,  is  to  be  concluded 
from  the  researches  especially  of  Gad  and  M.  Rosenthal  (7), 
Miescher  (14),  Keinpner  (15),  and  others. 

The  delicate  reaction  of  the  respiratory  center  to  a 
change  in  the  constitution  of  the  blood  in  this  experiment, 
together  with  the  many  current  facts  showing  the  influence 
of  nervous  impressions  reflected  upon  this  center,  convey 
an  idea  of  its  importance  for  the  regulation  of  the  respira- 
tion under  various  circumstances  of  the  individual. 

Two  observations  of  Gad  (1)  and  Sig.  Mayer  (16)  show, 
furthermore,  the  change  in  the  excitability  of  the  respira- 
tory center  which  is  effected  by  considerable  changes  in  the 
blood-supply.  The  former  observer,  on  diminishing  the 
flow  of  blood  to  the  brain  for  a  time  and  then  restoring  the 
current  to  its  previous  amount,  observed  a  stoppage  of  res- 
piration. The  latter  noted  the  same  on  occasioning  a  pause 
in  the  heart's  action. 

We  have  in  these  experiments  a  demonstration  of  the 
two  ground  factors  in  the  above-mentioned  regulation — 
namely,  the  excitability  of  the  spino-bulbar  respiratory  cen- 
ter, and  the  constantly  present  excitant  of  the  same,  as 
well  as  a  proof  of  the  variability  of  each  of  these  factors 
whereby  this  regulation  becomes  effected. 

In  respect  of  the  experiments  of  Head,  cited  by  Dr. 
Meltzer  in  support  of  his  theory,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the 
former,  without  expressly  stating  what  he  does  regard  as 
the  causation  of  the  results  obtained  by  hira,  refers  to  the 
after-effect  upon  the  action  of  the  diaphragm  of  his  pro- 
longed iusufilations  of  the  lungs,  in  the  following  words, 
the  here  Italicized  portions  of  which  alone  concern  us  in 
this  connection  : 

If  the  lungs  are  inflated,  the  expiratory  pa-wie  produced  hy 
the  inflation  i^ finally  hroken  by  an  inspiratory  contraction,  al- 
though the  lungs  are  still  dilated.  This  contraction  is  strong, 
of  comparatively  short  duration,  and  traces  a  curve  with  an  ex- 
tremely sharp  crest.  But  if  the  lungs  are  allowed  to  return  to 
the  normal  volume  just  before  this  interrupting  inspiration 
would  normally  have  made  its  appearance,  the  breathing  under- 
goes a  very  different  modification. 

At  the  moment  of  collapse  the  inspiratory  muscles  contract 
strongly,  and  produce  a  strong,  fiat-topped  curve.  This  con- 
traction is  of  about  the  same  strength  as  the  interrupting  in- 
spiration, but  exceeds  it  greatly  in  duration.  Tlius  sudden  re- 
turn of  the  lungs  to  the  normal  volume  after  an  inflation  of 
considerable  duration  produces  a  strong  and  long  inspiratory 
contraction.  It  might  be  objected  that  both  the  interrupting  in- 
spiration and  the  strong  inspiratory  effect  which  follows  collapse 
after  an  inflation  were  due  to  the  dyspncta  which  must  neces- 
sarily result  during  such  a  long  pause  in  the  breathing.  IIoic- 
ener,  I  think  that  this  explanation  will  scarcely  suffice  to  explain 
either  phenomenon  ;  for,  provided  the  inflations  are  of  the  same 
strength,  the  pause  is  broken  at  almost  exactly  the  same  moment, 
whether  oxygen,  air,  or  hydrogen  be  used  to  inflate  the  lungs. 

It  is  true  that  the  strength  of  the  interrupting  contraction  is 
generally  greatest  when  the  lungs  hate  been  inflated  with  hydro- 
gen, but  the  time  of  its  appearance  is  the  same  with  all  three 
gases  under  otherwise  similar  conditions. 

Again,  the  fact  that  the  animal  is  breathing  oxygen  during 
and  after  the  inflation  does  not  diminish  tlie  streugtli  of  the 
inspiratory  contraction,  which  is  produced  by  the  sudden  return 


of  the  lungs  to  their  normal  volume  after  the  inflation.  Indeed, 
it  is  rather  favorable  than  otherwise  to  its  appearance,  for,  if 
the  animal  is  dyspnmie,  this  inspiratory  contraction  is  of  much 
shorter  duration  and  is  much  more  difficult  to  produce  than  when 
the  lungs  haiie  been  inflated  with  air  or  oxygen. 

It  will  be  noticed  in  the  above  that  the  author,  with- 
out leaving  the  question  an  open  one,  does  not  distinctly 
hold  these  inspirations,  during  or  after  prolonged  insuffla- 
tions of  the  lungs,  to  be  due  to  central  (direct)  or  to  pe- 
ripheral  (reflex)  incitation  ;  namely,  to  vitiated  blood  in  the 
medulla,  or  to  excitation  of  the  vagus  in  the  lungs ;  but  it 
is  evident  that  the  latter  is  his  view. 

This  conclusion  does  not  seem  to  me  to  follow,  how- 
ever, from  the  simple  circumstance  stated,  that  the  inter- 
rupting inspiratory  effort  was  stronger  on  the  use  of  hydro- 
gen than  of  air  or  oxygen. 

Exception  may  also  be  taken  here  to  the  author's  use 
of  the  word  dyspnoea,  whereby  he  wrests  it  from  its  univer- 
sal clear  and  symptomatic  meaning  of  increased  respiratory 
effort  with  want  of  air,  and  devotes  it  to  a  condition  of  the 
respiratory  center,  due  to  vitiation  of  blood,  for  the  reason, 
namely,  that  neither  of  these  definitions  includes  the  other ; 
for  we  may  have,  on  the  one  hand,  as  already  detailed,  a 
peripherally  arising  dyspnoea,  and  on  the  other,  as  in  the 
experiments  of  Gad  and  of  Sig.  Mayer,  already  cited,  a 
vitiation  of  the  blood  with  diminished  rather  than  increased 
breathing;  or,  as  in  the  author's  case,  a  diminished  respiratory 
effort  with  increasing  vitiation  of  the  blood,  until  finally 
the  inhibition  of  the  respiration  is  broken  through  by  the 
increased  excitation  of  the  center;  or,  again,  a  stoppage  of 
the  breathing  after  a  dyspnceic  patient  draws  the  first  long 
breath  or  two  upon  a  tracheotomy,  or  the  same  when,  after 
a  severe  hiiinorrhage,  a  transfusion  is  quickly  made  ;  and 
yet  in  all  these  cases  the  center  contain  vitiated  blood  and 
tissue  fluid,  the  condition  of  which  has  onlv  begun  to  be- 
come normal. 

The  (lifticulties,  moreover,  to  which  such  a  conception 
of  dyspnoea  are  apt  to  lead  is  illustrated  in  the  last  sen- 
tence of  the  (piotation,  in  which  the  animal  is  spoken  of 
as  "  dvspncL'ic,"  when  in  reality  it  is  apnoeic  (17). 

That  the  above-mentioned  experiment,  as  given  to  us,  is, 
furthermore,  of  altogether  too  complicated  a  nature  to  be 
more  than  food  for  controversy,  or  better,  perhaps,  for  further 
investigation,  is  indicated  by  the  following  considerations, 
as  well  as  by  the  description  itself: 

1.  It  has  been  shown,  especially  by  the  above-cited  ex- 
periments of  Gad  and  M.  Rosenthal,  which  covered  the 
use  of  both  gases  concerned,  that  dyspnoea  unmistakably 
appears  upon  a  slight  increase  of  the  carbonic  acid  in  the 
inspired  air,  while  a  much  greater  corresponding  decrease 
of  oxygen  in  an  atmosphere  breathed  is  requisite  for  a 
similar  effect ;  in  fact,  they  consider  that  in  respiration 
from  a  limited  air  space  the  dyspncea  is  in  reality  occa- 
sioned by  the  carbonic  acid. 

2.  In  the  above-cited  experiments  of  Head,  the  condi- 
tions for  the  diffusion  of  carbonic  acid  from  the  blood  into 
the  pulmonary  alveoli  were  apparently  the  same  in  all  three 
cases. 

3.  By  rea.son   of  the  quietude  of  the  animal,  which,  in 
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the  first  place,  narcotized,  in  the  second  made  no  respira- 
tory effort,  the  general  consumption  of  oxygen  was  un- 
doubtedly small ;  the  vitiation  of  the  blood  in  general  was, 
therefore,  reduced  to  a  minimum  from  the  beginning  of  the 
experiment  on. 

4.  As  the  respiratory  center  had  ceased  its  respiratory 
activity,  we  may  assume  both  its  call  for  oxygen  and  the 
vitiation  of  the  blood  and  tissue  fluid  within  it  to  have 
been  abnormal — to  have  been  abnormally  small. 

5.  In  that  the  insufflations  with  hydrogen,  commencing 
during  normal  respiration,  were  superimposed  upon  the 
residual  plus  the  reserve  atmospheric  air  then  in  the  chest, 
there  was  merely  less  oxygen  available  therein  than  when 
air  or  oxygen  was  injected. 

6.  By  their  considerable  duration  (some  twenty  sec- 
onds), and  the  continually  lessening  hasmatosis,  especially 
in  the  case  of  the  hydrogen  insufflations,  the  excitability 
of  the  respiratory  center  would  by  this  of  itself  be  reduced — 
would  not,  therefore,  respond  so  quickly  or  so  well  (1,  16). 
That  this  was  the  case  is  to  be  seen  from  the  last  sentence 
of  the  quotation,  which  seems  to  contradict  the  previous 
statement  concerning  the  effect  of  hydrogen. 

7.  Where  less  oxygen  is  furnished  to  the  organism,  less 
carbonic  acid  is  formed  (15). 

8.  The  data  given  are  insufBcient  for  estimating  the 
two  variable  factors  at  the  center — namely,  its  excitability, 
and  the  amount  of  excitant  offered  to  it. 

As  indicated  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper,  an  inhibi- 
tory function  of  the  pulmonary  vagus  in  ordinary  respira- 
tion has  been  established  and  without  recourse  to  excita- 
tion of  the  nerve  stem — namely,  the  power  of  cutting  off 
inspiration  and  inducing  expiration,  which  was  maintained 
in  the  first  part  of  the  theory  of  Hering  and  Breuer. 

This  fact  was  rendered  probable  by  the  experiments  of 
these  observers  (2),  who  noted  the  effect  on  the  respiratory 
efiforts  of  pulmonary  insufHations  in  the  intact  animal  and 
the  absence  of  such  effect  after  the  vagus  was  cut.  The 
conclusive  proof  of  the  same  was  brought  by  Gad  (1),  who, 
by  using  chloral  instead  of  opium  as  a  narcotic,  by  a  means 
of  precisely  and  continuously  registering  the  changes  in  the 
volume  of  the  lungs  with  inspiration  and  expiration  (18), 
but  chiefly  by  the  employment  of  a  new  and  trustworthy 
method  of  suddenly  interrupting  the  nervous  impulses 
coursing  through  the  vagus  without  exciting  the  nerve 
thereby — namely,  by  locally  freezing  it — was  enabled  to 
observe,  so  soon  as  this  latter  was  done,  that  the  inspira- 
tions were  deepened  and  their  frequency  reduced,  just  as 
is  found  some  time  after  cutting  the  vagi,  and  also  that  the 
respiration  was  carried  on  with  a  much  greater  distention 
of  the  chest,  while  a  new  pause,  relative  or  absolute,  ap- 
peared at  the  end  of  inspiration,  and  the  normal  one  at  the 
end  of  expiration  in  ordinary  quiet  respiration  disappeared, 
80  that  the  tracing  of  the  latter  appeared  inversed  and 
magnified  from  the  moment  on  when  both  nerves  were 
frozen  through,  although  the  animal  often  breathed  less  air 
thereafter  than  before. 

From  this  alteration  of  the  ty[>e  of  ros|)iratioii  it  is  evi- 
dent that  a  restraining,  an  inhibitory  influence  has  been  re- 


moved; for,  as  above  said,  not  only  were  the  individual 
inspirations  now  deeper,  but  the  inspiratory  muscles  con- 
tinued each  time  in  a  state  of  contraction  after  the  inflow 
of  air  had  ceased,  while  the  expirations  were  cut  short  by 
a  new  inspiration,  so  that  altogether  the  mean  expansion  of 
the  chest  remained  by  a  considerable  amount  above  its  for- 
mer level. 

We  are  also  furnished,  however,  by  the  above  experi- 
ment with  the  presumption  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  direct 
action  of  the  respiratory  center  in  inciting  inspiration,  for 
the  respiratory  activity  upon  eliminating  the  influence  of 
the  vagi,  instead  of  decreasing,  has  markedly  increased.  We 
find,  moreover,  in  the  following  experiments  of  Flint  (19), 
to  which  we  would  call  especial  attention  by  reason  of  their 
obvious  incompatibility  with  the  theory  of  Dr.  Meltzer,  a 
further  evidence  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  action  of  the  res- 
piratory center  for  the  incitation  of  ordinary  respiration. 
This  observer  noted  in  an  animal  abundantly  and  regularly 
supplied  with  air  by  a  bellows,  and  which  in  consequence 
thereof  had  ceased  respiratory  effort,  that  the  latter  would 
begin  upon  letting  arterial  blood,  and  that  the  same  would 
occur  whether  the  vagi  were  intact  or  cut.  The  conclusion  of 
the  author  therefrom — that  the  incitation  to  inspiration  did 
not  flow  from  the  lungs — was  the  first  emancipation  from 
the  confusion  that  seems  to  have  been  stamped  upon  the 
subject  by  the  various  memoirs  of  Marshall  Hall  (20).  The 
complement  to  this  was  furnished  by  Rosenthal  (11a),  who 
showed,  by  cutting  the  various  cerebral  and  sensory  paths  to 
the  medulla  oblongata,  that  respiration  was  not  a  reflex  act. 

Hermann  and  Escher  (21),  by  occluding  the  veins  lead- 
ing from  the  brain  and  cervical  cord,  showed  that  it  was 
merely  lack  of  circulation  and  not  the  emptiness  of  the 
blood-vessels  by  which,  in  Rosenthal's  researches  on  this 
point,  the  dyspnoea  was  caused,  and  that  therefore  the  con- 
clusion of  the  latter — that  occlusion  of  the  cerebral  arteries 
acted  by  disturbing  the  tissue  changes  in  the  center — was 
justified. 

As  pointed  out  by  Gad,  the  pause  following  normal 
quiet  expiration  indicates  that  the  inhibitory  influence  from 
the  vagus,  which  cuts  off  the  inspiration,  overlasts  the  lat- 
ter. The  existence  of  this  pause  at  the  end  of  expiration 
and  the  absence  of  such  at  the  end  of  normal  inspiration 
are  adduced  by  him,  in  addition  to  the  presumable  suffi- 
ciency of  the  central  incitation  to  inspiration,  against  the 
second  part  of  the  theory  of  Hering  and  Breuer,  according 
to  which  the  inspiration  is  incited  by  reflex  from  the  dimin- 
ishing lung,  just  as  expiration  is  induced  by  inhibitory  re- 
flex from  the  expanding  lung. 

As  this  view  still  remains  undemonstrated.  notwithstand- 
ing extended  researches  directed  to  the  same  (4),  we  may 
regard  the  causation  of  the  respiratory  rhythm  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner,  substantially  as  formulated  by  Gad,  who 
divides  it  into  three  factors,  namely  : 

1.  To  incite  inspiration  :  The  constant  presence  in  the 
respiratory  center  of  an  excitant,  probably  carbonic  acid. 

2.  To  occasion  expiration :  The  lowering  of  the  excita- 
bility of  the  center  below  the  point  of  response  to  the 
amount  of  excitant  present  through  mechanical  excitation 
of  the  vagus  in  the  lung  in  inspiration. 
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3.  For  the  continuance  of  expiration :  A  persistence  of 
this  effect  until  the  excitability  of  the  center  has  again 
become  sufficiently  great  to  determine  reaction  to  the  e.x- 
citant. 

Upon  this  basis  a  regulation  of  the  respiration — namely, 
of  the  deptli  and  frequency  of  the  respiratory  efforts  and  of 
the  mean  distention  of  the  chest,  according  to  the  position, 
condition,  and  activity  of  the  individual — would  depend  (1) 
upon  the  constituency  of  the  blood  furnished  to  the  respira- 
tory center,  and  (2)  upon  the  nervous  impulses  of  various 
kinds  which,  reflected  upon  the  respiratory  center,  raise  or 
diminish  its  excitability,  the  latter  acting  to  supplement  the 
former,  just  as  at  birth  a  cold  shock  assists  the  stoppage  of 
the  placental  circulation  in  occasioning  the  first  respiratory 
efforts. 

With  reference  to  the  constant  influence  of  the  vagus 
upon  respiration,  which  we  have  already  noted  in  the  re- 
searches of  Gad  on  the  normally  breathing  animal,  the 
following  experiment  by  Hering  and  Breuer  (2),  which 
demonstrated  the  presence  of  such  an  influence  under  the 
conditions  specified  and  showed  it  to  be  independent  of  the 
motions  of  the  lungs,  concerns  us  respecting  the  theory  of 
Dr.  Meltzer  at  this  point.  Upon  sending  a  constant,  even 
current  of  air  through  the  thereby  distended  and  multiply- 
punctured  lungs,  the  rhythmic  respiratory  efforts  continue, 
and  they  at  once  diminish  in  frequency  upon  cutting  the 
vagi,  just  as  in  the  normally  breathing  animal. 

Recently  it  has  been  found  by  Loewy  (22)  that,  by  ren- 
dering one  lung  airless,  impulses  cease  to  flow  therefrom  to 
the  respiratory  center  through  the  vagus,  which  was  shown 
by  cutting  the  vagus  of  the  other  lung,  when  the  respira- 
tion changes,  just  as  after  section  of  both  vagi  in  the  nor- 
mal animal,  while  section  of  the  nerve  on  the  side  of  the 
atelectatic  lung  causes  no  change  in  the  respiration ;  and  it 
has  been  confirmed  by  inflating  the  airless  lung,  when,  if  its 
vagus  be  intact,  the  former  frequency,  and  we  may  allow 
ourselves  to  believe  also  the  former  type  of  respiration,  is 
restored. 

These  experiments,  as  well  as  the  simple  pulmonary  in- 
sufflations of  Ilering  and  Breuer  and  of  Head,  have  been 
considered  to  show  that  it  is  the  expansion  of  the  lung  that 
excites  the  fibers  inhibitory  of  inspiration  in  the  vagus,  and 
Dr.  Meltzer  has  founded  his  theory  of  respiratory  rhythm, 
as  before  stated,  on  this  idea. 

Without  going  further  into  the  question  in  this  place, 
I  wish,  however,  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  is 
only  an  inference  ;  for  in  the  experiments  of  the  above- 
named  observers  there  was,  besides  expansion,  also  pressure 
present,  and,  in  fact,  considerable  pressure,  the  influence  of 
which,  if  it  have  an  influence,  was  not  excluded  or  con- 
sidered by  them. 

The  researches  of  Loewy,  in  the  absence  of  such  exclu- 
sion, simply  show  that  the  constant  normal  inhibitory  in- 
fluence of  the  vagus  on  the  respiration  may  be  <luc  to  the 
state  of  expansion  (pf  the  lungs,  or  to  their  intermittent 
active  expansions,  or  to  the  intermittent  pressure  or  rise  of 
pressure  in  the  alveoli,  or  to  some  two  or  all  of  these. 

But  another  supposition  in  this  theory  deserves  atten- 
tion, in  that  it  could  have  been  readily  avoided  by  leaving 


the  question  an  open  one — namely,  the  assumption  of  two 
kinds  of  pulmonary  fibers  in  the  vagus  for  ordinary  respira- 
tion ;  the  one  for  inspiration,  the  other  for  inhibition  of 
the  same ;  for  it  is  possible  that,  h\  reason  of  the  nature  of 
their  connections  with  the  central  ganglia,  or  of  their  end- 
ings in  the  lungs,  one  set  of  fibers  suflBces  for  all  functional 
purposes,  so  that  one  degree  or  kind  of  excitation  effects 
ordinary  incitations  or  inhibitions  ;  other  degrees  or  kinds 
of  excitation,  extraordinary  incitations  or  inhibitions.  This 
is  an  alternative,  mentioned  indeed  by  Hering  and  Breuer 
in  connection  with  their  own  experiments,  and  were  still 
more  worthy  of  regard  in  building  upon  the  effects  of  arti- 
ficial excitation  of  the  nerve  stem. 

In  conclusion,  it  remains  only  to  note  that  the  communi- 
cation of  Dr.  Meltzer  is  restricted  to  his  explanation  of  the 
respiratory  rhythm,  and  does  not  concern  itself  with  the 
regulation  of  respiration;  indeed,  the  question  that  very 
naturally  suggests  itself — namely,  what  self-regulation  of 
the  respiration  can,  under  any  normal  circumstances,  be 
exerted  alone  by  an  expanding  lung,  which  bv  one  and  the 
same  process  excites  botli  inhibiters  and  exciters  of  the 
respiration — is  not  even  alluded  to. 
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THE  EXTKACTION   OF  LENSES 
DISLOCATED   INTO  THE  VITREOUS.* 

By  CHARLES   STEDMAX    BULL,   M.  D., 
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ST.  MARY'S  HOSPITAL  FOR  CHILDREN. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  recent  papers  by  Dr.  Ag- 
new,  Dr.  Webster,  Dr.  Pomeroy,  and  Dr.  Knapp  upon  the 
subject  of  the  e.xtraction  of  lenses  dislocated  into  the  vit- 
reous, the  writer  has  collected  a  number  of  cases  of  dislo- 
cation of  the  lens  into  the  vitreous,  due  to  traumatism, 
which  have  been  operated  upon  by  himself  during  a  period 
of  several  years,  and  now  presents  the  histories  of  the  fol- 
lowing thirteen  cases,  with  some  remarks  upon  the  method 
of  operating,  for  the  consideration  of  the  society.  The  in- 
terest e.iteited  by  a  description  of  the  method  devised  by 
Dr.  Agnew,  with  an  instrument — the  bident — invented  by 
himself,  has  not  sufficed  to  conceal  from  the  mind  of  the 
writer  the  real  value  of  the  objections  raised  against  the  use 
of  this  instrument.  None  of  the  cases  described  in  detail 
in  this  paper  were  operated  upon  with  the  bident,  and  the 
writer  has  had  no  personal  experience  with  the  instrument. 
No  very  great  difficulty  has  ever  been  experienced  in  at- 
tempting to  remove  lenses  dislocated  into  the  vitreous  by 
the  methods  hitherto  in  general  u.se,  and  in  none  of  the 
cases  here  reported  have  any  bad  results  followed.  The  ex- 
traction of  a  lens  from  the  vitreous  is  a  more  or  less  diffi- 
cult operation,  and  any  case  may  very  well  differ  from  all 
others  in  some  minor  points.  The  more  serious  the  trau- 
matism has  been,  and  the  greater  the  resulting  disorganiza- 
tion of  the  eye,  the  more  difficult  will  be  the  operation  for 
the  removal  of  such  a  dislocated  lens,  and  the  more  serious 
the  possible  accidents  during  the  operation. 

The  writer's  experience  is  in  accord  with  that  of  Dr. 
Enapp,  who  believes  it  possible,  "  by  external  manipulation, 
to  extract  lenses  dislocated  and  swimming  in  the  vitreous 
without  accident  and   with   preservation  of  the  natural  pu- 

*  Read  before  the  American  Ophthalmological  Society,  July  16,  1890. 


pil."  Not  only  is  this  true  with  regard  to  lenses  entirely 
dislocated  and  floating  freely  in  the  vitreous,  but  the  same 
remark  may  be  applied  to  partially  dislocated  lenses,  and  to 
lenses  floating  in  the  vitreous,  but  attached  at  one  point  to 
the  ciliary  processes.  The  writer  believes  it  possible  in 
many  cases,  perhaps  in  the  great  majority,  to  extract  the 
lens  by  external  pressure,  and  to  confine  the  use  of  instru- 
ments to  assisting  in  the  removal  of  the  lens  after  it  has 
presented  in  the  wound,  or  at  least  in  the  field  of  the  pupil. 
Of  course,  in  each  case  the  possible  difficulties  are  an  un- 
known quantity,  and  the  blunt  hook,  the  delicate  wire  spoon 
or  the  broad  silver  spoon  should  be  ready  at  hand  to  use  in 
case  of  necessity. 

The  manipulation  which  the  writer  has  found  useful  in 
this  operation  may  be  described  as  follows :  The  eyelids 
are  held  open  by  the  ordinary  wire  speculum,  and  the 
corneal  section  is  made  upward  with  the  narrow  knife, 
the  ends  of  the  incision  being  in  the  limbus,  and  the  apex 
in  clear  cornea,  just  below  the  limbus.  The  speculum 
is  then  removed,  and  the  upper  lid  is  lifted  up  and  awav 
from  the  eyeball  by  the  finger  of  an  assistant,  or,  better,  by 
a  wire  elevator  held  by  an  assistant.  Pressure  is  then  made 
upon  the  lower  part  of  the  eyeball  with  the  thumb  or  finger 
of  the  operator,  by  pressing  the  lower  lid  against  the  eye 
directly  backward.  Almost  immediately  the  lens  will  be 
seen  to  rise  and  appear  in  the  field  of  the  pupil,  and,  in 
not  a  few  instances,  comes  partially  through  the  pupil  and 
engages  in  the  wound.  Sometimes  the  assistance  of  a  blunt 
hook  or  the  wire  spoon  becomes  necessary  to  complete  the 
removal  of  the  lens  at  this  stage  of  the  operation.  If  con- 
tinued pressure  backward  fails  to  push  the  lens  through  the 
pupil,  or  causes  a  prolapse  of  the  vitreous,  it  should  be  dis- 
continued, and  the  lens  removed  at  once  by  hook  or  spoon. 
It  is  surprising  to  see  how  often  a  dislocated  lens  is  removed 
by  this  simple  pressure  backward,  without  the  introduction 
of  any  instrument  into  the  eye.  If  a  criticism  may  be 
passed  upon  the  use  of  the  bident  by  one  who  has  never 
used  it,  it  would  seem  to  the  writer  that  the  objections  to 
its  use  raised  by  Dr.  Knapp  are  just.  The  sclerotic  and 
ciliary  regions  are  pierced  in  four  places  by  the  teeth  of  the 
bident,  and  after  the  lens. is  extracted,  both  aqueous  and 
vitreous  chambers  being  open,  this  instrument  mu.stthcn  be 
withdrawn.  Another  objection  to  its  use  is  that  it  decid- 
edly complicates  the  operation  !)}•  adding  one  more  to  the 
number  of  instruments  necessary  for  it,  and  by  the  intro- 
duction of  this  instrument  inside  the  eye,  where  it  must 
remain  until  the  lens  has  been  extracted. 

Case  I. — Patrick  McD.,  aged  seventy-five,  .June  3,  1878. 
Has  had  gradually  failing  vision  in  both  eyes  for  several  years. 
One  month  ago  he  received  a  severe  blow  on  the  left  eye  and 
lost  the  sight  in  this  eye  at  once,  and  since  then  has  bad  only 
perception  of  light.  There  have  been  occasional  attacks  of 
pain. 

R.  E.,  f§;  partial  opacity  of  the  lens;  sluggish  iris;  eenilo 
degenerative  chorioiditis. 

L.  E.,  v.  =  perception  of  light;  pupil  irregularly  dilated 
and  immovable;  iris  discolored  and  fluttering;  lens  dislocated 
downward  into  the  vitreous,  entirely  opaque  and  floating  free. 
T.  +  1. 

It  was  determined  to  attempt  the  removal  of  the  dielocated 
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lens.  This  was  before  the  days  of  cocaine,  and  the  patient  de- 
clined to  take  ether.  The  patient  was  placed  on  his  back  in 
bed,  and  a  wire  speculum  was  introduced  to  hold  the  lids  open. 
The  eye  and  cul  de-sac  were  carefully  washed  with  a  warm 
saturated  solution  of  boric  acid.  The  eyeball  was  then  steadied 
by  fixation  forceps,  and  an  upper  corneal  section  made  with  a 
narrow  Graefe  knife,  the  ends  of  the  section  being  in  the 
limbus  and  the  apex  in  clear  cornea.  The  speculum  was 
then  removed,  in  the  course  of  which  the  lens  presented  in  the 
pupil,  which  was  a  fortunate  accident.  A  blunt  hook  was  then 
carefully  introduced  through  the  corneal  wound,  hugging  the 
upper  segment  of  the  iris,  and  passed  slowly  behind  the  upper 
presenting  margin  of  the  lens.  By  a  sudden  delicate  twist  the 
blunt  point  of  the  hook  penetrated  the  lens  capsule,  and  the 
lens  was  at  once  lifted  through  the  pupil  and  corneal  wound 
and  removed  from  the  eye,  followed  by  a  small  amount  of  vitre- 
ous. The  cornea  at  once  collapsed,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the 
wound  gaped.  Atropine  was  instilled  and  a  bandage  carefully 
applied.  Much  of  the  success  of  this  operation  was  due  to  the 
extraordinary  self-control  of  the  patient,  who  lay  perfectly 
still,  witti  an  immovable  eye,  until  all  was  over.  The  eye 
was  dressed  daily,  but  the  wound  remained  open  for  a  long 
time,  and  did  not  entirely  close  for  nearly  a  month.  The  iris, 
which  had  partially  prolapsed  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the 
lens  through  the  wound,  replaced  itself  and  gave  no  further 
trouble.  There  was  no  improvement  of  vision  in  the  left  eye, 
probably  owing  to  the  eiiects  of  the  contusion.  Thi.s  patient 
subsequently  underwent  an  operation  for  extraction  of  cataract 
in  the  right  eye  three  years  later,  and  recovered  useful  vision 

of  n- 

Case  II. — Tlenry  H.,  aged  sixty-five,   December  16,  1878. 

Twenty  years  before,  this  patient  had  received  a  violent  blow 
on  the  right  eye,  which  caused  complete  dislocation  of  the  lens 
into  the  vitreous.  The  blow  destroyed  the  sight  at  once,  and 
nothing  more  than  perception  of  liglit  has  ever  been  regained. 
Attacks  of  intra-ocular  irritation  have  appeared  at  irregular  in- 
tervals, but  subsided  after  a  few  days  of  treatment.  Two 
weeks  ago  an  unusually  severe  attack  began,  and  has  continued 
ever  since,  with  much  i)ain. 

R.  E.,  perception  of  light.  Signs  of  ciliary  irritation,  with 
injection  of  the  feye  and  photophobia.  Large,  opaque  lens 
floating  in  the  vitreous. 

L.  E.,  ^j;  cataract ;  field  and  projection  normal. 

This  patient  was  etherized,  a  speculum  was  introduced,  and 
the  eye  and  culde  sac  were  carefully  irrigated  with  a  saturated 
solution  of  boric  acid.  The  eye  was  then  held  by  fixation  for- 
ceps and  an  upward  corneal  section  made  with  a  narrow  knife, 
entirely  in  the  limbos.  The  speculum  was  then  removed  and  an 
attempt  made  by  pressure  on  the  eyeball  through  the  lower  lid 
to  bring  the  lens  into  the  pupil.  This  partially  succeeded,  but 
vitreous  presented  in  the  wounil  before  the  lens.  A  wire  spoon 
was  then  introduced  through  the  wound  and  through  the  pupil 
into  the  vitreous  behind  the  partially  presenting  lens,  and  at 
the  first  attempt  the  lens  was  extracted  intact  in  its  capsule. 
Very  little  vitreous  was  lost  in  the  operation.  The  prolapsed 
iris  was  stroked  into  place  in  the  anterior  chamber  with  a 
spatula,  a  drop  of  eserino  was  introduced,  and  the  eye  was  care- 
fully bandaged.  This  patient  was  operated  upon  while  lying  on 
his  back  in  bod.  The  eye  made  an  excellent  recovery,  and  the 
signs  of  ciliary  irritation  soon  subsided. 

Case  III.— Jane  K.,  aged  twenty-three,  October  C,  1880. 
Patient  has  had  defective  vision  from  birth,  with  nystagmus 
and  great  int(derance  of  light.  Repeated  attacks  of  inflamma- 
tion in  both  eyes.  For  the  past  two  months  the  right  eye  has 
been  extremely  painful  and  continually  inflamed. 

R.  E.,  yi^j.     Ilazy  cornea,  with  numerous  depressions  from 


old  ulcers.  Congenital  aniridia.  Lens  dislocated  downward 
and  inward  into  the  vitreous,  but  still  attached  by  two  bands 
to  the  ciliary  processes  downward  and  inward,  the  remains  of 
the  suspensory  ligament.     Lens  opaque. 

L.  E.,  j^ ;  congenital  aniridia ;  opacities  in  lens  and  cap- 
sule; no  dislocation  of  lens.  Owing  to  the  dangerously  inflamed 
condition  of  the  right  eye,  the  patient  was  advised  to  have  an 
enucleation  done,  but  this  she  refused,  and  it  was  then  decided 
to  attempt  the  removal  of  the  lens.  The  patient  was  etherized 
and  an  upward  corneal  section  was  made,  the  ends  being  in  the 
limbus  and  the  apex  in  clear  cornea.  Much  to  my  surprise,  the 
lens  presented  at  once  in  the  wound,  accompanied  by  a  little 
vitreous,  and  was  readily  removed  by  the  wire  spoon,  with  a 
slight  loss  of  vitreous.  The  eye  and  lids  were  then  carefully  and 
gently  irrigated  with  a  solution  of  mercuric  bichloride  (1  to 
5,000)  and  an  antisejjtic  bandage  was  applied.  This  bandage  was 
left  undisturbed  for  three  days  and  was  then  removed.  The  lids 
looked  well  and  there  was  no  discharge  of  any  kind,  so  the  eye 
was  not  opened,  and  the  bandage  was  reapplied  and  left  on  for 
forty-eight  hours  longer.  At  the  end  of  this  period  it  was  re- 
moved, the  eye  was  examined,  and  the  corneal  wound  was  found 
entirely  closed.  There  was  still  considerable  ciliary  injection 
and  irritation,  which  was  treated  by  atropine  and  dark  glasses 
and  soon  subsided.  At  no  time  was  there  any  irritation  of  the 
fellow  eye. 

Case  IV. — James  B.,  aged  sixty-eight,  January  28,  1884. 
Patient  has  had  failing  vision  in  both  eyes  for  some  years. 
Three  months  before  he  had  received  a  violent  blow  on  the 
right  eye  from  a  potato,  which  for  the  time  completely  abol- 
ished the  vision  in  this  eye.  After  about  a  week  he  began  to 
regain  the  sight,  and  it  has  steadily  improved  since. 

R.  E.,  T^jy,  with  sph.  -I-  D.  12  =  f^ ;  widely  dilated  pnpil; 
lens  opaque  and  floating  freely  at  the  bottom  of  the  vitreous; 
tension  -f-  1. 

L.  E.,  -^-^^  ;  cataract. 

On  February  13th  it  was  decided  to  attempt  the  removal 
of  the  len.s,  which  remained  in  the  vitreous  and  could  not  be 
induced  to  f.all  into  the  anterior  chamber  by  any  position  or 
mann'uvre.  The  patient  refused  to  be  ana-sthetized,  and  the 
operation  was  performed  while  he  was  seated  in  a  chair.  The 
eyeball  was  opened  by  a  corneal  section  upward,  the  apex  in 
clear  cornea,  and  made  with  a  narrow  knife.  Pressure  was 
then  made  upon  the  lower  portion  of  tlie  eyeball  with  the  thumb 
and  index  finger  alternately  through  the  lower  lid  directly  back- 
ward. This  caused  a  lifting  upward  and  forward  of  the  lens, 
and  at  the  same  time  caused  a  slight  gajiing  of  the  lips  of  the 
wound.  As  this  pressure  was  continued  its  direction  was 
changed  from  backward  to  backward  and  upward,  and  as  the 
lens  ro^e  and  came  forward  through  the  pupil,  ablunt  hook  was 
introduced  through  the  lips  of  the  wound,  engaged  in  the  lens, 
and  the  latter  was  lifted  out  in  its  capsule  without  the  slightest 
difficulty.  It  was  followed  by  some  fluid  vitreous.  The  cornea 
collapsed,  but  there  was  no  pain  complained  of  by  the  patient. 
The  usual  antiseptic  dressings  and  bandage  were  applied  and 
remained  unchanged  for  two  days.  The  case  did  well,  there  be- 
ing no  adverse  symptoms,  hut  the  wound  healed  very  slowly, 
and  it  was  nearly  a  month  before  the  anterior  chamber  was  es- 
tablished. The  ultimate  vision  in  this  eye  was  |g,  with  sph. 
-f  D.  12. 

Case  V. — Margaret  W.,  aged  twenty-two,  May  5,  1884.  Pa- 
tient was  struck  a  violent  blow  with  a  fist  on  the  left  eye  six 
days  before,  and  vi.-ion  was  lost  at  once.  Since  then  there  has 
been  at  times  severe  pain. 

R.  E.,  {g. 

L.  E.,  perception  of  light;  small  amount  of  blood  in  anterior 
chamber;    iridodonesis;   traumatic  iridochorioiditis;    Ions  dis- 
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located  downward  and  backward  into  the  vitreous;  blood  in 
the  vitreous  ;  tension  +  2. 

On  May  28th  all  the  blood  was  gone  from  the  anterior 
chamber,  and  most  of  the  signs  of  acute  inflammation  liad  sub- 
sided under  the  influence  of  cold  applications  and  atropine.  But 
the  tension  remained  above  normal  and  there  was  at  times  con- 
siderable pain,  and  the  removal  of  the  lens  was  deemed  advisa- 
ble. The  patient  was  operated  upon  on  her  back  in  bed,  the 
incision  being  the  usual  corneal  section  upward  made  with  the 
narrow  knife,  the  apex  being  in  clear  cornea.  A  small  bead  of 
vitreous  presented  in  the  wound  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  knife, 
and  the  speculum  was  removed  at  once  and  the  lids  closed. 
After  a  lapse  of  Ave  minutes  the  lids  were  opened  and  the  up- 
per lid  raised  by  a  wire  elevator.  Gentle  pressure  directly 
backward  was  then  made  on  the  lower  portion  of  the  eyeball 
through  the  lower  lid,  and  this  soon  brought  the  lens  into  the 
field  of  the  pupil ;  but  any  attempt  to  force  it  through  the  pupil 
toward  the  wound  increased  the  prolapse  of  the  vitreous.  The 
elevator  was  then  given  to  an  assistant  to  hold,  and  a  wire 
spoon  was  introduced  through  the  wound,  then  through  the 
pupil  and  behind  the  presenting  upper  margin  of  the  lens,  and 
the  latter  was  then  easily  removed  without  any  further  loss  of 
vitreous.  The  eyeball  and  cul-de-sac  were  gently  irrigated,  and 
the  lids  closed  under  the  usual  antiseptic  dressings.  The  case 
did  extremely  well,  no  unusual  reaction  of  any  kind  occurred, 
and  the  patient  was  discharged  at  the  end  of  the  third  week 
with  a  perfectly  quiet,  unirritated  eye.  The  vision,  however, 
was  not  improved. 

Case  VI.— Moses  G.,  aged  forty-five,  June  22, 1885.  Patient 
has  always  been  very  myopic.  He  lost  the  sight  in  the  left  eye 
sixteen  years  before  by  a  blow  from  a  stick,  and  the  eye  was  in- 
flamed and  painful  for  several  months  after  the  injury.  Since 
then  there  have  been  repeated  attacks  of  inflammation  in  the 
left  eye,  the  present  one  having  began  one  week  ago,  and  the 
sight  of  the  fellow  eye  has  steadily  failed. 

R.  E.,  fingers  at  six  feet;  myopia;  cataract. 

L.  E.,  perception  of  light.  Lens  opaque,  dislocated  down- 
ward and  backward  completely,  and  floating  freely  in  the 
vitreous.  Divergent  squint;  marked  ciliary  injection;  ten- 
sion -f-  1. 

The  patient  was  advised  to  have  the  eye  enucleated,  but 
positively  refused  to  allow  it.  It  was  then  proposed  to  him 
that  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  remove  the  lens,  and  to  this 
he  consented.  Owing  to  the  existence  of  pronounced  valvular 
and  hypertrophic  disease  of  the  heart,  it  was  thought  unwise  to 
administer  any  aniesthetic,  and  the  operation  was  done  with 
the  patient  seated  in  the  operating  chair.  The  usual  upward 
section  was  made  in  the  cornea,  the  apex  being  in  clear  cornea. 
The  iris  prolapsed  at  once,  and  this  apparently  prevented  pro- 
lapse of  the  vitreous.  Owing  to  the  complete  disorganization 
of  the  vitreous,  it  would  seem  as  if  any  pressure  from  below 
would  cause  extensive  prolapse  of  the  fluid  vitreous.  The  pro- 
lapsed iris  was  therefore  carefully  replaced,  and  a  wire  spoon 
was  then  gently  introduced  through  the  wound  and  pupil  and 
behind  tlie  lens.  Slight  pressure  backward  against  the  lower 
part  of  the  eyeball  brought  the  lens  into  the  hollow  of  tlie  spoon, 
and  it  was  then  readily  removed,  followed  by  a  prolapse  of  the 
iris.  Gentle  irrigation  of  the  iris  and  eyeball  was  then  done; 
the  iris  was  replaced,  and  a  pressure  bandage  applied  for  twenty- 
four  hours.  The  ciliary  irritation  and  injection  in  this  case  re- 
mained for  nineteen  days  without  any  visible  improvement, 
after  wliich  date  the  case  healed  in  the  usual  manner,  but  with 
incarceration  of  the  iris.  There  was,  of  course,  no  improve- 
ment in  vision. 

Case  VII. — Francis  E.  R.,  aged  twenty-three,  November  2, 
1885.     Patient  had  lost  the  sight  of  the  right  eye  twelve  years 


before  by  a  blow  from  a  ball,  but  since  then  it  had  given  him 
no  trouble,  except  for  the  cosmetic  defect.  He  had  been  ad- 
vised to  have  the  eye  removed,  but  his  father  was  unwilling  to 
permit  it.  At  times  the  opaque,  dense  white  lens  would  ap- 
pear in  the  pupil  and  caused  an  unsightly  appearance. 

R.  E.,  perception  of  light;  cornea  somewhat  cloudy  ;  irido- 
donesis.  Lens  opaque,  dense  white  in  color,  and  floating  in  the 
clear  vitreous,  but  attached  at  one  point  downward  and  outward 
to  the  ciliary  processes.     Tension  normal ;  no  irritation. 

L.  E.,  1^ ;  normal  in  every  respect. 

The  operation  was  done  on  the  patient  while  seated  in  the 
operating  chair.  The  usual  upward  corneal  section  was  made 
with  the  narrow  knife,  the  apex  in  clear  cornea.  The  specu- 
lum was  then  removed  and  the  upper  lid  lifted  aw.iy  from  the 
eye  by  a  wire  elevator.  Pressure  was  then  made  with  the  in- 
dex finger  through  the  lower  lid  on  the  lower  part  of  the  eye- 
ball, directly  backward,  and  the  lens  at  once  rose  and  came  for- 
ward into  the  pupillary  area.  As  the  pressure  backward  was 
continued,  the  point  of  adhesion  downward  and  outward  rupt- 
ured, and  the  lens  at  once  came  almost  entirely  out  of  the  cor- 
neal wound  and  was  received  in  a  small  silver  spoon.  The  iiis, 
of  course,  prolapsed,  and  several  drops  of  vitreous  followed. 
The  iris  was  then  replaced  and  the  eye  antiseptically  treated 
and  bandaged.  There  was  no  reaction  and  the  wound  healed 
in  three  days  throughout,  without  any  prolapse  or  incarceration 
of  the  iris.     The  loss  of  vision,  of  course,  remained  unchanged. 

Case  VIII.— Nicholas  E.,  aged  fifty-^ix,  February  18,  1886. 
Patient  was  struck  in  the  right  eye  by  a  ball  three  weeks 
before. 

R.  E.,  j-^;  irregular  and  immovable  pupil.  Partial  disloca- 
tion of  the  lens  upward  and  mward;  lens  entirely  opaque; 
zonule  only  partially  ruptured  ;  iridodonesis. 

L.  E.,  -f^  ;  senile  chorioiditis  and  beginning  cataract. 

The  irritation  caused  by  the  blow  was  still  intense,  and,  as 
the  lens  was  entirely  opaque  and  partially  displaced,  it  was  de- 
cided to  remove  it.  An  upward  section  was  made  entirely  in 
the  limbus,  and  then  an  iridectomy  was  made  upward  in  the 
usual  manner.  The  pressure  made  upon  the  eyeball  by  the 
fixation  forceps  had  caused  a  partial  rotation  of  the  displaced 
lens  upon  its  vertical  axis,  and  it  was  thought  that  it  might  be 
removed  in  its  capsule.  A  small  wire  spoon  was  introduced 
through  the  wound  and  coloboma  of  the  iris  on  the  temporal 
side  of  the  lens,  a  slight  lifting  motion  brought  the  lens  away 
in  its  capsule,  and  it  was  removed  from  the  eye  without  the  loss 
of  any  vitreous.  This  may  be  considered  a  fortunate  termina- 
tion to  a  rather  dangerous  operation.  The  ultimate  vision  was 
somewhat  improved,  having  risen  from  j|^  to  ^Vs- 

Case  IX.— Mrs.  Catharine  S.,  aged  forty-four,  July  12, 1886. 
This  patient  was  strui^k  on  the  right  eye  four  days  before  by  a 
piece  of  wood,  and  had  lost  her  sight  at  once.  She  had  had 
failing  vision  in  both  eyes  for  some  years. 

R.  E.,  fingers  at  six  inches.  Iridodonesis;  blood  in  anterior 
chamber  and  vitreous ;  lens  opaque  and  dislocated  into  the  vit- 
reous. 

L.  E.,  ^°5  ;  old  chorioiditis  and  opacities  in  lens  and  vit- 
reous. 

Nearly  three  months  later  the  right  eye  was  still  injected 
and  painful,  and,  as  she  refused  to  have  an  enucleation  done,  it 
was  thought  best  to  remove  the  lens. 

October  lltk. — The  usual  upward  corneal  section  was  made, 
but,  owing  to  the  ciliary  injection,  an  iridectomy  was  not  done, 
on  account  of  the  [lossible  profuse  hajmorrbage.  Pressure  upon 
the  lower  portion  of  the  eye  directly  backward  tlirew  the  lens 
at  once  into  the  pupil,  and  at  the  same  time  caused  prolapse  of 
the  iris  and  the  loss  of  some  fluid  vitreous.  As  the  pressure, 
however,  kept  the  lens  presenting  in  the  pupil,  a  blunt  hook 
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was  introduced  thi-ongh  the  wound  and  behind  the  lens,  thrust 
into  the  lens,  and  the  latter  was  tlien  readily  removed  in  its  cap- 
sale,  without  any  more  vitreous  being  lost.  The  iris  was  tlien 
replaced  and  the  eye  dressed  and  bandaged  in  the  usual  way. 
The  irritation  and  injection  began  to  subside  on  the  fifth  day, 
and  the  patient  was  discharged  on  the  thirty-first  day,  with  a 
sound  central  pupil  and  vision  ^^,  with  some  prospect  of  still 
further  improvement. 

Case  X. — John  S.,  aged  twenty-seven,  February  7,  1887. 
This  patient  was  struck  on  his  left  eye  three  years  before  by  a 
clod  of  earth  and  lost  his  sight  at  once.  The  eye  was  inflamed 
and  painful  for  nearly  two  months,  but  since  then  has  given  him 
no  trouble. 

R.  E.,  IJ  -H  ;  faint  corneal  macula. 

L.  E.,  V.  =  0.  Tension  —  1.  Discolored  and  fluttering  iris; 
pupil  central ;  lens  opaque  and  floating  freely  in  vitreous,  at- 
tached by  a  single  narrow  band  downward  to  the  ciliary  pro- 
cesses. 

March  Ji,  1887. — The  usual  upward  corneal  section  was  made, 
the  patient  being  seated  in  tlie  operating  chair.  As  the  knife 
completed  the  section  and  the  aqueous  escaped,  the  lens  pre- 
sented in  the  pupil,  the  upper  margin  nearly  touching  the  cor- 
nea. A  blunt  hook  was  at  once  introduced,  engaged  in  the 
lens,  and  the  latter  was  removed  in  its  capsule  without  the 
slightest  ditticulty.  The  prolapsed  iris  replaced  itself  at  once, 
and  not  a  single  untoward  symptom  appeared  in  the  course  of 
the  case,  tlie  patient  being  discharged  on  the  fifteenth  day. 

Case  XI. — Daniel  F.,  aged  sixty-four,  April  4,  1887.  This 
patient  was  struck  one  month  ago  on  the  right  side  of  the  nose 
and  superior  orbital  margin  of  the  right  eye  with  a  stone.  The 
right  eye  became  inflamed  at  once  and  has  remained  so  ever 
since,  with  frequent  attacks  of  very  severe  pain. 

li.  E.,  j-J-jj ;  marked  ciliary  injection  ;  tension  -f  1  ;  iris  di- 
lated and  discolored;  very  shallow  anterior  chamber;  lens 
opaque  and  dislocated  into  the  vitreous ;  condition  glaucoma- 
tous. 

L.  E.,  I J  ;  slight  opacity  at  periphery  of  lens ;  normal  fun- 
dus. 

April  6th. — Operation  for  removal  of  the  lens.  Corneal  sec- 
tion upward  entirely  in  limbus.  Broad  iridectomy  u[)\vard,  fol- 
lowed by  profuse  hsemorrhage,  which  filled  the  anterior  chamber 
and  checked  the  further  steps  of  the  operation  for  a  time.  After 
the  hffimorrhage  had  been  stopped  by  cold  applications  and  part 
of  the  blood  had  been  removed  from  the  anterior  chamber,  the 
lens  was  found  tilted  forward,  its  upper  margin  l.ving  in  the 
pujiil  and  resting  against  the  cornea.  It  was  at  once  removed 
in  its  capsule  with  a  small  spoon  and  with  no  loss  of  vitreous. 
The  healing  process  in  this  case  was  very  slow,  and,  although 
the  wound  was  clean  and  there  was  no  prolapse  of  the  vitreous, 
the  wound  did  not  close  for  nearly  three  weeks.  Vision  im- 
proved somewhat,  having  risen  to  jV,,. 

Case  XII.— Frederick  C.,  aged  filty-six,  February  Ifl,  1888. 
This  patient  received  a  blow  on  the  right  eye  from  a  hard  rub- 
ber ball  in  October,  1887,  and  lost  the  sight  of  this  eye  at  once. 
The  sight  of  the  otber  eye  had  previously  markedly  failed  from 
the  growth  of  a  cataract. 

li.  E.,  perception  of  light;  iridodonesis ;  lens  dislocated  en- 
tirely into  the  vitreous  and  lay  tilted  forward,  its  u])per  margin 
resting  on  theirisand  just  appearing  at  the  pupillary  edge;  eye 
quiet ;  tension  normal. 

L.  E.,  /j"^  ;  cataract. 

February  2Jith. — The  patient  was  seated  in  the  operating 
chair  and  the  usual  upward  corneal  section  made,  the  ajiex  in 
clear  cornea.  There  being  no  prolapse  of  the  vitreotis,  a  delicate 
blunt  hook  was  introduced  througli  the  wound,  jjassed  through 
the  pupil  and  behind  the  lens,  and  by  a  single  twist  penetrated 


the  capsule  and  caught  the  lens.  The  lens  was  then  drawn 
through  the  ])Ui>il  and  out  of  the  lips  of  the  wound,  inclosed  in 
its  capsule,  and  without  any  loss  of  vitreous.  The  wound  healed 
readily' under  the  usual  antiseptic  dressings,  and  witliout  either 
prolapse  or  incarceration  of  the  iris.  There  was  no  improve- 
ment of  the  vision,  and  the  vitreous  remained  cloudy  as  long  as 
the  patient  was  under  observation. 

Case  XIII.— Mary  O'B.,  aged  thirty,  February  25,  1889. 
Patient  was  struck  on  the  right  eye  six  months  ago  by  a  blow 
fi'om  a  fist  -and  lost  the  sight  at  once.  She  had  always  been 
quite  myopic,  but  had  never  worn  glasses. 

E.  E.,  perception  of  light;  pupil  irregularly  oval  in  shape 
and  displaced  inward  toward  the  nose  ;  iridodonesis;  lens  dis- 
located downward  into  the  vitreous;  tags  of  broken  adhesions 
on  the  posterior  surface  of  sphincter  margin  of  iris ;  floating 
opacities  in  vitreous  ;  tension  normal. 

L.  E.,  jW,  with  sph.  —  D.  2"50  =  f  J ;  large  annular  poste- 
rior staphyloma  and  patches  of  chorio-retinitis  disseminata. 

An  upward  corneal  section  was  made,  the  apex  in  clear  cor- 
nea. The  speculum  was  then  withdrawn  and  the  upper  lid  held 
away  from  the  eye  by  an  elevator.  Pressure  was  then  made 
on  the  lower  part  of  the  sclera  directly  backward  by  the  finger 
against  the  lower  lid.  The  iris  prolapsed  at  once,  and  the  lens 
appeared  in  the  field  of  the  pupil.  Every  attempt  at  further 
pressure  caused  prolapse  of  the  vitreous  without  advancing  the 
lensin  the  slightest  degree,  and  this  method  was  therefore  aban- 
doned. Keeping  the  lens  in  the  field  of  the  pupil  by  moderate 
pressure  below,  a  delicate  wire  spoon  was  introduced  through 
the  corneal  wound  and  behind  the  plane  of  the  iris,  gently  in- 
sinuated behind  the  lens,  and  then  withdrawn,  bringing  the  lens 
in  its  capsule  with  it.  The  iris  was  then  replaced  and  a  drop  of 
a  solution  of  eserine  was  instilled,  and  the  eye  dressed  and  ban- 
daged in  the  usual  way.  There  was  but  little  vitreous  lost,  and 
the  eye  healed  with  very  little  reaction,  but  with  a  rather  ex- 
tensive incarceration  of  iris  in  the  inner  lips  of  the  wound. 
There  was  no  improvement  in  vision. 
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WITH  A   REPORT  ON  THE  EYE  SYMPTOMS, 
By   CASEY  A.  WOOD,   M.  D.,   0.  M., 

INSTRUCTOR  IN  OPHTHALMOLOGY   AND  OTOLOGY  IN  THE   SCHOOL. 

Case  I. — Mary  S.,  aged  forty-three,  German,  married,  has  one 
child,  aged  fourteen,  healthy.  Until  nine  years  ago,  when  she 
came  to  America,  she  had  always  enjoyed  good  health.  After 
living  for  two  weeks  in  a  basement,  in  February,  1881,  she  devel- 
oped a  cough,  which  became  asthmatic  some  time  between  March 
and  July.  She  had  had  occasional  attacks  of  asthma  ever  since, 
particularly  in  cold,  damp  weather.  In  July  she  received  what 
her  medical  attendant  told  her  was  a  sunstroke,  which  confined 
her  to  bed  for  some  time.  Some  pills  [irmcribed  caused  a  buzz- 
ing in  the  ears  with  deafness  for  several  days  ((]uiniue?),  and 
during  the  severe  headaches,  usually  vertical,  from  which  she 
has  suffered  at  intervals  since  that  time  the  <leafness  occasion- 
ally recurs.  In  August  or  September,  1881,  a  watery  discharge 
from  the  nose  commenced,  the  conjunctiva  being  reddened  and 
lacrymation  profuse  at  the  same  time.  The  discharge  lasted 
for  three  or  four  days,  stopped  for  a  month,  came  on  again  for 
a  few  days,  ami  again  intermitted.    Similar  jieriods  of  discharge 

•  Bead  before  the  Chicago  Medical  Society,  July  7,  1890. 
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and  absence  of  discharge  alternated  continuously  until  about 
two  years  and  a  half  ago,  since  which  time  the  discharge  has 
occurred  daily,  usually  for  three  or  four  hours  iu  the  morning. 
The  i)atient  reports  that  it  begins  just  as  soon  as  she  rises  in 
the  morning,  whether  that  be  at  4.30  or  6.30.  Excepting  on 
one  or  two  occasions,  no  discharge  has  been  noticed  at  uiglit. 
She  can  not  remember  whether  the  discharge  occurred  on  days 
on  which  she  was  confined  to  bed.  Has  never  attempted  to 
stop  the  discharge  by  lying  down  in  the  morning  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  flow.  As  a  usual  thing  the  fluid  comes  from 
both  nostrils  (sometimes  from  one),  and  drop  by  drop.  Shortly 
before  stopping  for  the  day  the  clear  w.ater,  whitish  and  opal- 
escent when  in  quantity,  becomes  thicker  and  viscid,  resem- 
bling ordinary  mucus.  Sneezing  and  formication  are  somewhat 
frequent  accompaniments  of  the  discharge,  but  they  are  by  no 
means  constant,  nor  does  the  formication  appear  to  precede  the 
discharge,  as  one  might  expect.  It  quite  as  frequently  follows. 
The  patient  avers  that  this  symptom  has  been  more  annoying 
since  treatment  was  begun.  While  the  astlima  is  ordinarily 
troublesome  only  in  cold  and  damp  weather,  she  is  not  sure  that 
the  hydrorrhoea  is  appreciably  influenced  by  matters  meteoro- 
logical. Has  not  noticed  that  it  is  worse  on  damp  days.  Thinks 
it  is  as  bad  in  July  as  in  November.  It  varies  in  amount  from 
time  to  time,  but  without  reason,  so  far  as  the  patient  could  de- 
termine. 

HUtory  since  coming  under  Observation. — In  October,  1889, 
"  could  not  see  to  sew,"  and  attended  Dr.  Coleman's  eye  clinic, 
where  glasses  were  prescribed.  She  was  then  referred  to  me. 
Examination  of  her  nose  showed  slight  posterior  hypertrophy 
of  the  right  inferior  turbinated  and  a  dropsical  condition  of  the 
middle  turbinated  bodies  right  and  left.  Ridge  on  septum  high 
up  on  left  side.  No  polypi.  Sense  of  smell  unimpaired.  No 
marked  departure  from  normal  sensibility  of  nasal  mucous  mem- 
brane as  tested  by  probe.  Satisfactory  posterior  rhinoscopic 
view  not  obtainable,  tongue  depressor  causing  gagging.  Pa- 
tient says  this  is  produced  by  holding  anything  {e.  g.,  candy)  in 
the  mouth  for  a  minute  even,  but  she  has  no  such  sensation 
when  masticating  and  eating  ordinary  food. 

General  health  not  very  good.  Burning  pain  in  epigastrium 
after  eating  not  infrequent.  Painful  and  hyperresthetic  spot 
over  the  left  eighth  rib  in  front,  which  first  became  painful  five 
years  ago.  No  neuralgias.  Is  being  treated  in  gynsecological 
clinic  for  laceration  of  the  cervix.  The  ))atient  has  been  treated 
during  tlie  [last  ten  years  by  a  sufficient  number  of  regular 
practitioners  and  quacks,  but  without  marked  benefit.  The  re- 
moval by  snare  of  portions  of  the  middle  turbinated  bodies, 
with  the  internal  administration  of  zinc  oxide  (gr.  ^)  and  bella- 
donna extract  (gr.  J),  markedly  diminished  the  flow  for  a  time. 
Treatment  was  begun  on  the  IDth  of  April,  with  good  results 
until  the  (ith  of  May,  when  a  day  and  night  discharge  com- 
menced. This  lasted  until  the  9th  of  May,  the  patient  getting 
but  little  sleep  in  the  interval.  The  nasal  discharge  was  ac- 
companied by  a  flow  from  the  eyes  and  a  severe  headache.  On 
the  10th  and  11th  of  May  she  had  asthma;  there  was  no  dis- 
charge or  lieadaclie.  She  was  then  almost  free  from  atiy  un- 
pleasant symptoms  until  the  3d  of  .June,  since  which  time  she 
has  had  an  almost  daily  recurrence  of  the  discharge  until  the 
present  time  (7th  of  July),  with  asthma  and  headache  from  time 
to  time.  Patient's  attendance  has  been  very  irregular  since  the 
beginning  of  Juno. 

In  view  of  the  not  infrequent  association  of  optic-nerve 
atrophy  with  nasal  hydrorrhoea  (seven  cases  are  recorded), 
a  careful  examination  of  the  eyes  was  made  at  my  request 
by  iJr.  Casey  Wood,  whose  report  is  appended. 

The  fluid  had  a  specific  gravity  of  1'006,  contained 


chlorides,  traces  of  mucin,  a  few  cells  from  the  olfactory 
region,  and  an  occasional  flat  epithelial  cell.  It  was  feebly 
alkaline  in  reaction. 

Case  II. — I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Lackner  for  the  discovery  of 
the  case  whose  history  I  shall  now  give. 

Mrs.  K.  K.,  German,  aged  forty-two,  married,  two  children, 
gave  a  history  of  profuse  watery  discharge  from  the  nose  which 
has  lasted  for  ten  years.  Six  months  before  the  discharge 
began  the  patient  suffered  from  "malaria"  when  living  in  a 
basement  tenement.  The  flow  was  at  the  beginning  not  very 
profuse,  but  in  a  short  time  was  troublesome  throughout  the 
day  and  frequently  all  night  as  well.  She  was  often  wakened 
by  it,  and  it  was  occasionally  so  profuse  as  to  prevent  sleep  alto- 
gether. The  intermissions  have  been  rare  and  of  short  dura- 
tion. Patient  asserts  that  the  dropping  has  never  ceased  for 
twenty-four  hours  during  the  ten  years,  the  amount  of  the 
discharge  being  about  the  same  summer  and  winter.  Upper 
lip  swollen  and  excoriated.  Watery  discharge  from  eyes  with 
occasional  conjunctival  injection.  Fundus  normal,  no  optic- 
nerve  atrophy,  and  no  contraction  of  visual  fields.  Dr.  Wood 
kindly  made  the  examination  of  the  eyes  in  this  case  also.  A 
troublesome  and  prominent  symptom  was  sneezing,  "  forty  or 
fifty  times  a  day"  being  the  usual  thing.  Unfortunately,  the 
fluid  was  not  examined,  the  discharge  ceasing  before  the  patient 
followed  instructions  in  the  matter  of  collecting  it.  The  patient 
does  not  know  the  amount  of  the  daily  discharge,  as  she  never 
collected  it,  but  the  constant  dropping  interfered  very  much 
with  her  work.  Examination  of  the  nose  showed  polypi  right 
and  left,  and  polypoid  thickening  of  both  middle  turbinated 
bodies. 

Treatment  was  begun  February  2.5th.     Polypi  removed. 

March  Sth. — Marked  lessening  of  discharge  reported.  Re- 
maining polypi  removed. 

12th. — Discharge  very  slight.     No  sneezing. 

May  6th. — The  same.  Hypertrophy  of  right  middle  turbi- 
nated snared. 

17th. — No  discharge.  No  sneezing.  Snaring  left  middle 
turbinated.  Patient  reported  absence  of  nasal  symptoms  on 
May  22d,  June  Sth,  12th,  and  19th.  To  report  again  in  one 
montbt 

The  chief  interest  in  the  discussion  of  hydrorrhoea  cen- 
ters in  its  setiology  and  in  the  fact  of  the  occasional  pres- 
ence of  marked  eye  complications.  The  literature  of  the 
subject  is  by  no  means  extensive ;  about  twenty-five  cases 
are  reported,  and,  as  in  a  number  of  instances  for  some 
reason  or  other  an  examination  of  the  nose  was  not  made, 
it  is  perhaps  hardly  jjossiblc  as  yet  to  formulate  a  theory 
applicable  to  all  cases.  In  fact,  a  perusal  of  the  histories 
of  cases  in  which  a  continuous  discharge  of  water  from  the 
nose  was  a  symptom  will  compel  one  to  conclude  that  it 
may,  like  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve,  be  produced  by  a 
great  many  different  conditions.  One  was  evidently  due 
to  fracture  of  the  base  of  the  skull  (Vicusse's  case*) ;  it  is 
an  occasional  accompaniment  of  general  anasarca  (Reesf)  ; 
of  meningitis  (Paget  J) ;  of  trifacial  paralysis  (Althaus  *) ; 
of  hydrocephalus  internus  (Leber,  ||  who  thought  there 
had  been  bone  absorption  from  pressure  with  escape  of  the 

»  Gaz.  hchd.,  1879,  No.  Ifl,  p.  298. 

■j-  lAmilon  Med.  ami  Siiry.  Journal,  1831,  vol.  iv,  p.  828. 

X  Trannaclions  of  the  Clinical  Society  of  London,  1879,  p.  48. 

*  Brilinh  Mcdiial  Journal,  1878,  vol.  ii,  p.  831. 

\  Grucfe'a  Archiv,  vol.  xxix,  i,  273. 
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cerebro-spinal  fluid  from  tbe  opening  thus  formed) ;  while 
in  some  cases  (Priestley  Smith's,*  Xettleship's  f )  the  brain 
symptoms  appear  to  have  been  very  marked.  In  two  cases, 
on  the  other  hand,  reported  by  Bosworth,J  to  whose  valua- 
ble paper  on  the  subject  I  have  to  acknowledge  my  indebt- 
edness, there  was  at  the  beginning  apparently  no  visible  nasal 
or  other  disease,  and,  presuming  the  examinations  to  have 
been  accurate,  the  affection  can  not  very  well  have  been 
anything  but  a  paresis  of  the  sympathetic  vaso-motor  nerves, 
as  Bosworth  concludes.  A  somewhat  novel  idea  as  to  the 
aetiology  of  this  affection  has  been  suggested  by  Mules,* 
■who  reports  three  cases  in  support  of  his  theory  that  "  the 
dropping  is  due  to  overdistended  lymph  vessels  of  the 
pituitary  membrane,  which  by  their  bursting  cause  fistulous 
openings."  Briefly  they  were  :  1.  A  girl  who  suffered  from 
a  discharge  of  fluid  from  the  umbilicus  for  six  months ;  no 
fistula,  this  discharge  being  followed  by  a  similar  flow  for 
four  weeks  from  under  fight  upper  eyelid  at  frequent,  though 
irregular,  intervals  during  day  and  night.  Stimulation  of 
the  lacrymal  gland  produced  no  effect.  2.  A  boy  who  had 
congenital  lympho-angeioma  of  conjunctiva.  3.  A  woman 
in  whom  a  lympho-angeioma  just  inside  sphincter  ani 
caused  diarrhoBa,  which  alternated  with  watery  discharge 
from  fistulous  openings  in  tumor.  In  six  weeks  after  liga- 
tion of  the  tumor  an  apoplectoid  attack  occurred  which 
caused  permanent  paresis  of  one  side. 

We  have  not  far  to  look  to  see  Mules's  explanation  of  the 
discharge  from  eye  and  nose,  but  are  as  far  as  ever  from  know- 
ing the  cause  of  the  enlarged  lymph  tubes.  As  a  corollary 
to  his  theory.  Mules  concludes  that  the  coexistence  of  optic- 
nerve  atrophy  with  an  abnormal  watery  secretion  from  eye 
and  nose  is  merely  a  coincidence.  He  explains  the  occur- 
rence of  the  atrophy  by  suggesting  that  it  may  sometimes 
be  due  to  the  wasting  character  of  the  general  disease,  of 
which  it  and  hydrorrhoja  happen  to  be  symptoms.  In 
some  cases  of  hydrorrhoea  there  is  no  atrophy,  just  as  in 
other  cases  of  atrophy  there  is  no  hydrorrhoea.  Before, 
however,  any  conclusion  can  be  arrived  at  respecting 
Mules's  theory,  more  exact  knowledge  with  regard  to  the 
distribution  of  the  nasal  lymphatic  system  is  required.  In 
my  opinion  the  affection  is,  with  few  exceptions,  immedi- 
ately dependent  upon  a  vaso-motor  paresis,  however  that 
may  be  brought  about.  For  this  Bosworth  has  made  out 
a  good  case.  With  some  of  his  conclusions,  however,  it  is 
difficult  to  coincide.  I  fail  to  see,  for  example,  why  the 
general  resemblance  of  nasal  hydrorrhea  in  many  particulars 
to  hay  fever  should  lead  us  to  assert  an  atmospheric  factor 
in  its  causation.  In  my  first  case  the  appearance  of  the 
interior  of  the  nose  would  have  been  consistent  with  the 
hypothesis  that  there  was  a  distention  of  the  mucous 
membrane  by  lymph,  or  that  we  had  to  do  with  a  lyraph- 
angcioma.  The  fluid  could  be  seen  to  ooze  from  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  upper  part  of  the  se])tuin,  and  from 
the  swollen  opalescent  middle  turbinated   body  opposite. 


»  OplUhalin,    /,         .  l,M,„|,,i,,  vol.  ii,  p.  4. 
f  Ihid.,  p.  1 . 

X  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  t/m  Nose  and  Throat,  New  York,  1889, 
vol.  i,  pp.  281,  202. 

"  Transactions  of  the  OpIUhalmic  Congress,  Heidelberg,  1888. 


The  discharge  did  not  come  from  a  polypus,  so  far,  at  any 
rate,  as  concerned  that  oozing  from  the  septum  ;  nor  was 
the  opalescent  polypoid-looking  middle  turbinated  a  poly- 
pus. It  became  much  smaller  upon  use  of  cocaine  and 
pressure  with  a  probe.  The  theory  that  the  discharge  is 
invariably  connected  with  polypi  has  been  several  times 
shown  to  be  incorrect.  Cerebral  symptoms  likewise  are 
frequently  absent,  as  in  Case  II. 

An  interesting  occasional  accompaniment  is  asthma,  as 
in  Case  I.  So  far  as  I  have  seen,  it  has  not  been  noted  as 
a  complication  of  other  cases  of  nasal  hydrorrhcea,  but  the 
frequencv  of  its  association  with  hay  fever,  and  the  general 
resemblance  between  the  latter  and  such  apparently  un- 
complicated cases  of  nasal  hydrorrhoea  as  the  two  reported 
by  Bosw'orth,  would  at  any  rate  prevent  our  surprise  at 
such  a  complication.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  patient 
reports  that  the  asthma  had  troubled  her  chiefly  during  the 
winter  months,  and  that  its  onset  did  not,  so  far  as  she  had 
noticed,  affect  the  nasal  discharge.  My  notes  of  the  case 
since  it  came  under  my  observation  do  not  exactly  cor- 
roborate the  patient's  statement ;  for  instance,  during  the 
latter  half  of  April  the  discharge  was  very  slight  and  asthma 
absent,  although  headache  was,  perhaps,  worse  than  usual 
during  a  part  of  the  time,  but  on  May  6th  (when  the  dis- 
charge had  been  absent  for  ten  days)  began  one  of  the 
worst  of  her  attacks,  which  was  accompanied  by  headache. 
This  gave  way  on  the  10th  and  11th  of  May  to  asthma; 
then,  on  the  12th  to  the  15th  of  May,  a  very  slight  discharge 
occurred  in  the  mornings,  followed  again  on  the  16th  by 
slight  asthmatic  attacks.  After  that,  as  reported  before, 
there  was  absence  of  both  unpleasant  symptoms  until  the 
3d  of  June.  There  was  then  apparently  an  alternation 
between  the  attacks  of  hydrorrhoea  and  of  asthma,  but  as 
this  does  not  correspond  exactly  with  the  patient's  recol- 
lection of  the  previous  course  of  the  disease,  and  as  the 
number  of  the  observations  is  so  small,  I  shall  merely 
record  the  fact  without  further  comment.  I  may  say  that 
I  have  in  the  present  history  neglected  to  discuss  the  re- 
lation which  the  so-called  neurotic  temperament  bears  to 
the  disease.  One  reason  for  my  omission  may  be  found  in 
the  following  facts:  (1)  Case  I  was  that  of  an  individual 
who  would  nowadays  be  denominated  neurotic ;  (2)  Case  II 
would  not  in  my  opinion  be  so  named.  The  deduction  is 
obvious. 

While  the  presence  of  asthma  was  perhaps  the  most 
noteworthy  feature  of  the  first  case,  the  second  is  worthy 
of  record  for  a  different  reason.  In  it  we  had  the  two 
facts  (1)  that  polypi  were  present  along  with  the  discharge, 
which  is  by  no  means  unusual  ;  and  (2)  that  treatment 
directed  to  the  removal  of  these  polypi,  and  of  those  ]>or- 
tions  of  the  middle  turbinated  in  which  there  was  poly- 
poid degeneration,  was  efficient  in  stopping  the  discharge, 
and  that,  too,  in  cold  and  wet  weather — a  very  unusual 
termination  to  a  long-standing  case  of  nasal  hydrorrhcea. 

I  think  we  may  conclude,  from  a  careful  reading  of  the 
cases  recorded,  that  nasal  hydrorrhea  is  not  a  disease  per 
se,  but  a  symptom  of  many  pathological  lesions,  and  that 
the  prognosis  and  treatment  of  each  case  must  be  deter- 
mined by  conditions  aside   in  the   majority  of   instances 
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from  the  mere  fact  that  there  is  a  flow  of  water  from   tlie 
nose. 

M.  S.  has  oomplainecl  of  weakness  of  sight,  chiefly  duriog 
the  pr.st  eight  months.  Last  November  glasses  were  pre- 
scribed for  her,  which,  however,  she  did  not  think  enabled  her 
to  see  any  better.  She  suffers  from  bilateral  epiphora,  which 
is  usually,  though  not  always,  worse  in  the  morning.  It  then 
amounts  to  a  continual  flow  from  both  eyes  of  a  fluid  resem- 
bling tears,  and,  generally  speaking,  is  worse  when  the  discharge 
from  the  nose  is  worse.  During  the  daytime,  also,  when  the 
nasal  flow  is  lessened  or  stops  altogether,  there  is  very  little 
lacrymation.  The  flow  of  tears  has  never  produced  excori- 
ation of  the  lids.  In  November  last  V.  R.  =  -^^  ;  V.  L.  =  ||. 
She  was  then  wearing  R.  -(-  3  D.,  and  L.  -f-  1'75  D.,  which  on 
trial  were  found  not  to  improve  the  visual  acuity.  Both 
adduction  and  abduction  were  weak,  the  foriner  showing  at 
one  trial  a  strength  of  4°,  at  another  8°.  The  iuterni  muscles 
coidd  overcome  a  prism  of  19°-23°  only.  At  that  time  she 
complained  of  photophobia,  and  of  dark  spots  in  front  of  her 
eyes — in  front  of  the  right  eye  especially — and  she  thinks  that 
for  a  time  at  least  she  was  so  blind  that  she  could  barely  dis- 
cern large  objects.  Then,  for  a  while,  her  vision  improved, 
but  it  has  never  since  been  normal,  nor  is  it  possible  by  cor- 
recting her  refractive  error  (compound  hyperopic  astigmatism) 
to  greatly  improve  the  visual  acuity.  The  conjunctivae,  both 
ocular  and  palpebral,  are.  injected,  but  there  is  no  purulent  or 
muco-purulent  secretion  from  the  lids,  and  they  do  not  adhere 
in  the  mornings.  The  last  examination  made  shows  a  marked 
improvement  (in  the  right  eye  particularly),  as  V.  R.  =  fj, 
and  V.  L.  =  |-|,  both  with  correction.  The  puncta  lacrimalia 
are  patent  and  in  normal  position.  There  is  no  alfection  of 
either  laerymal  sac,  and  no  indication  of  obstruction  of  the 
nasal  duct.  The  ocular  excursions  are  of  normal  extent  on 
both  sides  and  in  all  directions.  Pupils  are  both  active  to 
light  and  accommodation.     Tension  normal  in  both  eyes.     The 


RIGHT  EYE. 

patient  does  not  now  complain  of  scotomata,  only  of  weakness 
of  vision  and  of  inability  to  read  or  to  do  near  work  with  com- 
fort. These,  and  the  other  ocular  symptoms,  have  not  to  any 
appreciable  degree  been  relieved  by  atropine  or  by  a  full  cor- 
rection of  her  refractive  error.  A  further  examination  of  the 
case  reveals  the  fact  that  she  is  not  color-blind,  and  that  »ho 


has  no  color  scotomata.  Both  fields  of  vision  for  white,  taken 
by  means  of  a  McHardy  perimeter  with  a  5  mm.  square  object, 
are  shown  in  the  charts.  These  charts  were  carefully  worked 
out  several  times,  and  the  contractions  were  found  to  be  fairly 
regular  and  symmetrical.  This  regularity  is  especially  seen  in 
the  left  eye,  as  the  right  field  is  more  restricted  toward  the 
nasal  side  than  was  found  to  be  the  case  in  the  left  eye.  The 
field  for  red  is  correspondingly  limited  in  both  eyes. 


LEFT  EYE. 

The  fundus  appearances  are  interesting,  although  there  is 
nothing  abnormal  outside  of  the  papillai.  The  right  disc  is 
deeply  and  centrally  excavated,  and  the  blood-vessels  come  for- 
ward in  a  normal  manner,  but  the  whole  papilla  is  very  slightly 
paler  than  it  should  be.  On  the  nasal  border  of  the  nerve  there 
is  a  narrow,  yellowish-white  band,  forming  in  that  situation 
the  rim  of  the  physiological  cup,  and  occupying  about  one  third 
of  its  circumference.  A  somewhat  similar  appearance  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  left  disc.     Here  there  is  no  general  pallor,  and  the 

DIAGRAMS  OF  OPTIC  DISCS. 


RIGHT   EYE. 


normal  cupping  is  shallow.  At  its  bottom,  however,  the  stip- 
pling of  the  cribriform  fascia  is  to  be  seen.  A  band,  yellow- 
ish-white in  appearance,  longer  than  but  quite  as  narrow  as 
that  visible  in  the  right  disc,  occupies  the  lower  outer  aspect  of 
the  left  papilla.  It  does  not  extend,  as  in  the  former  case,  to 
the  edge  of  the  excavation  toward  the  nerve  center,  nor  does 
it  reach  in  part  of  its  course  the  outer  rim  of  the  disc.  I  have 
endeavored  to  illustrate  this  condition  of  things  by  the  above 
rough  diagrams. 
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I  have  seen  a  number  of  similar  whitish  areas  in  pa- 
pilla; of  eyes  otherwise  normal  which  were  not  accompanied 
by  deterioration  of  vision  or  contraction  of  the  field  of 
vision,  and  I  consequently  hesitate  to  regard  this  picture  as 
evidence  of  atrophic  chauges,  however  limited,  of  the  optic 
nerve  itself,  and  yet  they  are  certainly  not  the  pale  spots 
on  the  surface  of  the  disc  which  one  sometimes  sees  due 
to  variations  in  the  light  reflex  from  an  uneven  papillary 
surface. 

Whether  the  limited  decolorization  of  the  discs  is  evi- 
dence of  a  retro-bulbar  neurilic  process  it  would  bedifBcult 
to  say.  The  history  of  an  attack,  occurring  six  months 
before  and  accompanied  by  absolute  central  scotomata  and 
great  loss  of  visual  acuity,  certainly  points  in  that  direc- 
tion, but,  in  the  absence  of  more  positive  proof,  one  can 
not  very  well  decide.  If  such  has  been  the  case,  it  is  not 
easy  to  say  why,  with  some  remaining  impairment  of  vision, 
there  are  no  central  scotomata,  not  even  for  colors. 

Notwithstanding  all  treatment,  the  ocular  symptoms 
since  the  date  of  writing  the  foregoing,  the  epiphora  espe- 
cially, are  as  pronounced  as  ever. 


A  CASE  OF  MYXOMA  OF  THE  EPIGLOTTIS.* 

By  S.   O.  VANDER  POEL,  M.  D. 

The  rarity  with  which  myxomata  present  themselves  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  larynx,  and  the  fact  that  but  few- 
cases  have  been  placed  on  record,  have  induced  me  to  bring 
before  you  for  consideration  the  study  of  this  form  of  be- 
nign growth,  and  the  recital  of  a  case  which  has  recently 
come  under  my  observation. 

The  patient,  a  German,  fifty-four  years  of  age,  by  occupa- 
tion a  blacksmith,  was  perfectly  well  until  seven  months  ago, 
when  he  began  to  notice  failing  strongtii  and  loss  of  flesh. 
Some  weeks  later  his  throat  commenced  to  annoy  him  ;  there 
was  difficulty  in  deglutition,  with  the  sensation  of  a  foreign  body 
in  the  throat.  As  he  expressed  it,  "an  obstruction  to  the  pas- 
sage of  food,  and  a  tendency  for  it  to  go  the  wrong  way."  At 
no  time  was  any  actual  pain  complained  of.  Talking  was  an 
effort  and  was  carried  on  with  fatigue,  anionnting  at  times  to 
actual  distress.  Only  occasionally  was  there  hoarseness,  and 
then  after  prolonged  use  of  the  voice.  It  then  might  more 
properly  be  described  as  a  feeble  whisper  which  it  wjis  difficult 
to  understand.  Occasionally  the  pocidiar  staccato  inflection  was 
noticeable.  At  niglit  there  were  suffocative  attacks,  when  he 
would  ftwaken  suddenly  from  his  sleep  with  the  feeling  of  great 
apprehension  and  the  sensation  of  strangling.  Of  late  these 
attacks  have  been  more  frequent,  and  would  seem  to  be  pro- 
duced by  some  mechanical  obstruction  to  the  entrance  of  air. 
When  he  first  came  under  observation  at  the  Throat  Depart- 
ment of  the  Maidiattan  Eye  and  Ear  Hospital  ou  the  17th  of 
March  last  he  was  emaciated,  and,  from  a  large  and  powerful 
man,  had  become  a  weakly  invalid,  who  walked  with  eftbrt 
and  apparent  distress.  This  condition  he  ascribed  to  the  small 
amount  of  nourishment  ho  had  been  able  to  take  of  late,  as  he 
could  swallow  but  liquid  food,  and  that  in  small  (puintities.  A 
harassing  cough  bad  been  present  for  some  months,  and  oonsid- 


*  Read   before   the   American    Larvngological  Association   iit  its 
twelfth  annual  congress. 


erable  difficulty  was  experienced  in  expectorating  the  mucus 
which  gathered  in  the  throat.  He  complained  of  an  intermit- 
tent pain  in  the  cardiac  region.  Physical  examination  disclosed 
a  loud  blowing  mitral  murmur  heard  over  the  entire  sternum,  . 
with  dilatation  of  the  left  ventricle.  The  lungs  were  emphy- 
sematous, with  evidence  of  chronic  bronchitis.  Respirations,  28 
to  30  ;  pulse,  90.  Rhinoscopic  examination  revealed  some  slight 
hypertrophic  rhinitis,  the  left  middle  turbinated  body  being  in 
contact  with  the  septum,  together  with  an  ecchondroma  of  the 
septum  of  the  right  side,  but  nasal  respiration  was  not  mate- 
rially interfered  with.  With  the  laryngeal  mirror  a  tumor  of 
a  yellowish-red  color,  translucent,  of  about  the  size  of  a  horse- 
chestnut,  was  seen  springing  from  the  lingual  side  of  the  epi- 
glottis; the  surface  was  glistening,  lobulated,  and  traversed  by 
numerous  small  vessels.  It  was  attached  by  a  broad  base  to  the 
glosso-epiglottic  fossa  of  the  left  side.  It  occupied  so  much 
space  in  the  pharynx  and  pressed  the  epiglottis  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  only  a  small  portion  of  the  laryngeal  image  could  be 
seen.  Palpation  with  the  laryngeal  probe  and  finger  showed  it 
to  be  of  soft  consistency,  and  imparted  the  sensation  of  fluctua- 
tion. By  elevating  the  neoplasm,  the  right  free  margin  of  the 
epiglottis  could  be  distinguished  with  the  finger,  but,  in  passing 
over  to  the  left  border,  the  free  edge  of  the  epiglottis  was  lost 
in  the  growth.  From  its  consistency,  color,  and  general  con- 
formation, an  epiglottic  cyst  was  diagnosticated,  but  aspiration 
failed  to  withdraw  any  fluid.  It  was  accordingly  decided  to  re- 
move the  growth  with  the  galvano-eautery  snare.  This  was 
done  under  cocaine  aujBsthesia  the  following  day.  Twenty-five 
minutes  were  occupied  in  the  operation,  which  was  accom- 
plished with  little  difficulty  and  no  haemorrhage.  It  was  found 
to  have  been  attached  by  a  broad  base  to  the  entire  left  lateral 
balf  of  the  lingual  side  of  the  epiglottis.  It  resembled  an  ade- 
noma, its  surface  being  lobulated  and  traversed  by  fine  capillary 
blood-vessels  and  inclosed  in  a  fibrous  capsule.  It  was  sub- 
mitted for  microscopic  examination  to  the  pathologist  of  the 
hospital,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  the  following  report: 
The  capsule  inclosing  the  tumor  is  about  1  mm.  in  thickness, 
and  is  composed  of  mucous  membrane  that  in  no  way  ditifers 
from  the  ordinary  membrane  covering  the  epiglottis.  This  en- 
velope, which  can  be  readily  stripped  from  the  tumor,  is  cov- 
ered by  stratified  pavement  epithelium,  the  underlying  mem- 
brane being  fibrous  tissue  of  loose  texture,  containing  a  network 
of  numerous  and  wide  lymphatics.  The  mucosa  is  dense,  and 
projects,  in  the  form  of  numerous  small  papilhe,  into  the  epi- 
thelium. A  network  of  cap- 
illary blood-vessels  is  dis- 
tributed in  the  superficial 
portion  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane. The  substani'e  of 
the  tumor  proper  conforms 
to  the  description  of  hya- 
line myxomatous  tissue.  In 
the  hyaline  ground  sub- 
stance, which  is  composed 
of  a  fibrillary  connective- 
tissue  network  of  exireme 

delicacy,  arc  imbedded  the  characteristic  stellate  cells,  some 
of  which  anastomose  by  their  prolongations,  while  others 
again  are  without  any  processes,  being  nearly  rouud.  Pure 
myxoma  is  so  uncommon  that  several  sections  were  made  in 
different  portions  of  the  tnnior  to  ascert.'iin  if  some  sarcoina- 
tcms  tissue  might  not  bo  present.  They  all,  however,  iiresentcd 
the  same  structure  as  described  above.  The  growth  is  there- 
fore a  |>ure  hyaline  myxoma.  [Signed:  Ira  Van  Giosen,  M.  D., 
Laboratory  of  the  Alumni  of  the  College  of  Physicians  aud  Sur- 
geons, New  York.) 
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There  were  no  inflaramatory  symptoms  in  thetliroat  follow- 
ing the  operation,  and  in  the  course  of  two  days  the  patient 
could  swallow  without  pain  or  discomfort.  His  appetite  and 
strength,  however,  failed  to  return,  and,  there  being  a  lurking 

suspicion  of  some  ma- 
lignant trouble  else- 
where, he  was  advised 
to  place  himself  in  the 
German  Hospital,  where 
he  came  under  the  care 
of  Dr.  Isaac  Adler. 
From  the  notes  taken 
after  his  admission  to 
the  hospital,  we  find 
that  several  examina- 
tions of  the  blood  were 
made  which  showed  a 
marked  degree  of  antemia;  in  one  cubic  millimetre  of  blood 
there  were  but  1,000,000  red  corpuscles  and  400,000  white. 
The  corpuscles  were  of  normal  size  and  shape.  The  spleen 
was  normal  and  there  were  no  glandular  swellings,  except 
some  slight  cervical  enlargements.  In  the  washings  of  the 
stomach  after  a  test  meal  no  hydrochloric  acid  was  found, 
which  tended  to  confirm  the  diagnosis  of  cancer.  The  urine 
contained  traces  of  albumin  but  no  casts.  After  the  lapse  of 
several  weeks  a  slight  recurrence  of  the  growth  on  the  epi- 
glottis was  noticed  ;  it  occupied  the  seat  of  the  original  tumor, 
was  slightly  elevated  above  the  surface,  and  of  a  dark  color. 

The  patient  gradually  sank,  and  died  in  the  first  part  of  May. 
On  autopsy,  all  the  organs  were  markedly  ansemic  ;  the  lungs 
were  found  to  be  emphysematous,  with  evidences  of  chronic 
pleurisy.  The  heart  muscle  was  amemic  and  fatty.  Endocar- 
ditis existed  which  had  resulted  in  mitral  stenosis,  the  left  ven- 
tricle being  dilated.  Slight  parenchymatous  nephritis,  one  kid-- 
ney  being  red  and  the  other  white.  The  mucous  membrane  of 
the  stomach  was  atrophied  and  the  organ  slightly  dilated.  The 
liver  was  somewhat  shrunken  and  anismic,  but  otherwise  nor- 
mal. Spleen  normal.  In  no  organ  was  there  found  any  evi- 
dence of  cancerous  disease. 

The  fatal  termination  of  this  case  would  seem  to  be  only 
indirectly  due  to  the  throat  lesion,  for,  as  the  <;rowth  was 
surely  of  a  benign  nature,  it  could  only  have  aflected  the 
issue  by  the  inanition  it  caused  previous  to  its  removal. 
The  cause  of  death,  then,  should  be  ascribed  to  pernicious 
anaimia,  as  this  was  undoubtedly  present,  as  is  evidenced 
by  the  diminution  in  the  number  of  red  corpuscles  from 
5,000,000,  the  normal  number,  to  1,000,000 — while  the 
wbite  corpuscles  were  present  in  their  normal  proportion, 
about  400,000;  also  by  the  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart 
muscle,  the  endocarditis,  and  dilatation  of  the  left  ventricle, 
and  finally  tiie  atrophic  changes  found  in  the  mucous  lining 
of  the  stomach.  Although  pernicious  anieinia  has  no  symp- 
toms that  may  not  occur  in  other  forms  of  anaemia,  there 
are,  nevertheless,  certain  symptoms  which,  especially  in 
combination  with  eacii  other,  arc  more  frequent  in  tlie  per- 
nicious than  in  the  secondary  or  symptomatic  anamias. 
These  symptoms,  which,  therefore,  are  in  a  degree  charac- 
teristic, although  not  pathognomonic,  of  pernicious  anfcmia, 
are  an  excessive  degree  of  anaemia;  the  preponderance  of 
the  an.-cmia  over  all  other  symptoms;  the  progressive  and 
malignant  course,  often  uncontrolled  by  therapeutical  agents; 
the  absence  in  many  cases  of  emaciation,  the  intensity  of 
heart  murmurs  without  valvular  lesions,  and  the  frequent 


prominence  of  digestive  disturbances.  Upon  post-mortem 
examination,  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart,  and  at  times 
certain  changes  in  the  marrow  of  the  bones,  are  observed 
with  a  greater  degree  of  constancy  and  of  intensity  in  per- 
nicious than  in  symptomatic  anwraia.  The  clinical  history 
of  our  case  taken  in  its  entirety  is  therefore  sufficiently  char- 
acteristic to  justify  us  in  making  the  diagnosis  of  pernicious 
anismia. 

Pernicious  anaemia  and  pseudo-leucocythsemia  are  fre- 
quently associated  with,  or  rather  accompanied  by,  new 
growths  located  in  different  portions  of  the  body.  These 
vary  greatly  in  their  size,  location,  and  anatomical  charac- 
teristics. Mosler,  in  the  course  of  an  article  on  Pseudo- 
leucocvthsemia  in  Ziemssen's  Encyclopmdia,  calls  attention 
to  them  :  "  The  follicles  of  the  tongue  and  tonsils  are  some- 
times much  enlarged,  which  are  whitish  and  pulpy  on  sec- 
tion ;  also  upon  the  surface  of  the  epiglottis  soft,  shiny, 
and  translucent  nodules,  varying  in  size  from  a  pea  to  a 
hazel-nut,  at  times  single  and  again  multiple,  have  been 
found."  They  project  above  the  surface  and  interfere  more 
or  less  with  the  function  of  the  part,  according  to  their  size 
and  location.  Thus  pressure  upon  the  larynx  or  trachea 
may  obstruct  respiration,  and  death  in  pseudo-leucocythse- 
mia is  sometimes  due  to  suffocation  from  this  cause.  So 
also  paralysis  of  the  laryngeal  muscles  may  be  caused  by 
pressure  of  one  of  the  growths  on  the  laryngeal  nerve. 
These  growths  are  by  no  means  confined  to  the  respiratory 
tract,  but  are  scattered  through  the  body  in  various  situa- 
tions; for  instance,  the  pneumogastric  nerve  may  be  involved 
in  a  tumor  and  the  action  of  the  heart  be  retarded ;  the 
femoral  vein  may  be  compressed  and  oedema  of  the  lower 
limb  follow  ;  jaundice  has  been  attributed  to  pressure  on 
the  bile  duct,  etc.  It  is,  then,  to  this  class  of  tumors  that 
our  case  properly  belongs.  It  differs  in  some  respects  from 
those  cases  of  laryngeal  myomata  already  reported — in  the 
first  place,  by  being  associated  with  pernicious  anajmia  and 
terminating  fatally,  and  in  the  second  by  the  recurrence 
that  took  place.  In  a  review  of  the  literature  of  the  sub- 
ject we  have  been  able  to  find  but  few  cases  of  this  form  of 
benign  tumor  recorded,  if  we  exclude  those  in  which  no 
microscopic  examination  was  made,  ^ir  Morell  Mackenzie 
observed  one  on  the  right  vocal ^porTT that  also  had  certain 
mucous  characteristics.  Bruns  reports  a  case  of  pure  hya- 
line my.xoma  which  was  attached  to  the  right  wall  of  the 
larynx,  was  of  an  irregular  pear-shape,  yellowish-red  in 
color,  dense  but  elastic  in  consistency,  and  almost  com- 
pletely occluded  the  entrance  to  the  larynx.  J.  Solis-Cohen, 
in  the  Transactions  of  the.  Paiholoyicall  Society  of  Philadel- 
phia for  1873,  mentions  a  myxomatous  growth  which  he 
removed  with  forceps.  It  was  multiple  and  pedunculated, 
attached  apparently  to  the  anterior  portion  of  the  thyreoid 
cartilage  just  below  the  glottis  and  to  the  left  of  the  middle 
line.  The  growth  was  distinctly  lobulated.  The  character- 
istic stellate  cells,  some  anastomosing,  imbedded  in  a  hyaline 
ground  substance,  were  shown  upon  microscopic  examina- 
tion. Tauber  has  operated  upon  one  case  of  hyaline  myxo- 
ma which  was  attached  by  a  broad  base  to  the  entire  ante- 
rior or  lingual  surface  of  the  epiglottis.  Thompson  and  M. 
Schmidt  have  had  similar  cases.     Eemann,  in  the  Jicvue  de 
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larynyologie  for  February,  1889,  reports  two  cases,  both  of 
which  were  located  on  the  vocal  cords.  These  cases,  to- 
gether with  the  one  here  related,  make  a  total  of  nine — 
certainly  a  small  showing  when  we  consider  the  immense 
number  of  laryngeal  neoplasms  yearly  recorded.  The  dif- 
ferential diagnosis  of  these  growths  in  situ  from  cystic 
tumors,  and  at  times  from  fibroma,  is  most  difficult  if  not 
impossible.  Ecraann  states  that  he  made  an  error  in  diag- 
nosis in  both  of  his  cases.  Basing  his  diagnosis  on  the  con- 
sistence, color,  and  transparency  of  the  growths,  he  thought 
they  were  cysts  until  the  microscope  showed  them  to  be 
hyaline  myxomata.  This  fact  would  seem  to  arouse  the 
suspicion  that  perhaps  many  cases  that  have  heretofore 
been  classed  as  cysts  in  reality,  if  microscopic  examination 
had  been  made,  would  properly  have  come  under  the  head 
of  myxoma.  Would  it  not,  therefore,  be  fair  to  assume 
with  Eemann  that  it  has  not  been  scientifically  proved  that 
hyaline  myxomata  are  so  uncommon  as  we  have  hitherto 
been  led  to  suppose  ? 


/ 


Acute  Yellow  Atrophy  of  the  Liver. — "  Dr.  Rosenheim  reports  a 
case  of  aeute  yellow  atrophy  of  the  liver  in  a  child  of  ten  in  which  crys- 
tals of  bilirubin  were  found  in  the  urinary  deposit.  These  crystals  have 
never,  as  far  as  Dr.  Rosenheim  is  aware,  been  found  before,  except  in 
the  urinary  tubules  in  icterus  neonatorum.  There  was  no  albumin  in 
the  urine,  only  traces  of  propeptone  and  no  peptone.  Evidence  was 
found  of  a  considerable  amount  of  degenerative  change  in  the  kidney 
parenchyma  by  the  existence  in  the  urine  of  granular  casts.  Epithelial 
remains  and  globules  of  fat  were  also  found.  As  regards  the  aetiology 
of  the  disease,  Dr.  Rosenheim  is  not  inclined  to  share  in  the  view  of 
Klebs  and  Eppinger,  by  whom  acute  yellow  atrophy  is  looked  upon  as 
an  infectious  disease  produced  by  special  microbes,  because  he  was  un- 
able to  detect  any  micro-organisms  in  sections  of  the  liver,  and  his  en- 
deavors to  obtain  cultures  failed.  lie  is  much  disposed  to  ascribe  im- 
portance to  the  finding  of  masses  of  bacteria  in  the  blood  circulation, 
in  consequence  of  which  pathological  changes  in  the  liver  may  be  set 
up.  He  is  himself  inclined  to  think  that  bacteria  whose  habitat  is  un- 
known produce  some  chemical  body  which  exerts  a  deleterious  effect 
on  the  parenchyma  of  the  liver,  and  produces  the  characteristic  morbid 
changes  of  acute  yellow  atrophy." — Litruel. 

The  Microbes  of  Pneumonia. — "  Dr.  Queisnerhas  examined  the  lungs 
of  a  number  of  children  and  adults  dying  from  pneumonia,  his  results 
showing  that  the  pneumonia  coccus  of  Frankel  and  Weichselbaum  is  the 
usual  bacterial  cause  ofjtnie  croupous  pneumonia.  This  coccus  was 
also  found  in  the  majority  ofjcases  of  broncho-pneumonia.  In  both 
children  and  grown-up  people  the  sputum  contained  the  coccus  at  the 
very  commencement  of  the  lung  affection,  and  its  existence  appeared 
to  form  a  very  good  sign  of  the  invasion  of  pneumonia  of  one  kind  or 
another.  In  the  lungs  of  ten  children  who  had  died  of  various  forms 
of  pneumonia,  primary  as  well  as  secondary  to  measles,  diphtheria,  and 
tuberculosis,  Fricdliinder's  pneumonia  bacillus  was  not  once  found,  but 
the  coccus  was  found  in  eight  eases.  In  several  instance.s  it  was  im- 
possible to  distinguish  between  the  catarrhal  and  the  croupous  form,  as 
even  in  undoubted  catarrhal  cases  a  very  perceptible  quantity  of  fibrin- 
ous exudation  was  found." — Lancet. 


in-   ' 


Glucose  as  a  Diuretic. — "  According  to  Mile.  Sophie  Meslach,  lac- 
tose is  not  the  only  diuretic  sugar.  Glucose  acts  in  the  same  way.  Lac- 
tose is  only  absorbed  in  the  form  of  glucose ;  it  acts  solely  on  the  kid- 
neys, but  does  not  pass  into  the  urine.  Its  effect  is  to  raise  the  quan- 
tity of  urine  higher  than  the  quantity  of  fluid  swallowed.  It  gives  good 
results  when  the  kidneys  are  healthy  or  nearly  so;  in  dropsy  of  cardiac 
origin  also,  when  there  is  only  a  small  proportion  of  albumin  in  the 
urine.  The  do.sc  is  '200  grammes  of  syrup  at  Vft  per  cent,  a  day.  The 
grape  cure  so  general  in  Switzerland  and  ticrmany  acts  in  virtue  of  the 
glucose." — Briiuli  and  Colonial  Drugqut. 
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THE   CONXECTIOX  BETWEEN   GASTRIC   DISEASE  AND 
DISORDERS  OF  THE  .NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 

AccoKDiNG  to  the  opinions  of  M.  Cnffer,  expressed  in  a  re- 
cent number  of  the  Eevue  de  medecine,  reflex  action  can  not  ex- 
plain the  persistency  with  which  nervous  disorders  appear  in 
connection  with  diseases  of  the  stomach.  In  chronic  gastric 
cases,  notably  in  those  of  cancer,  he  has  observed  the  presence 
of  these  disturbances,  and  he  considers  it  possible  that  they 
may  depend  upon  an  ascending  inflammation  of  the  pneumo- 
gastric  nerve,  extending  totthe  bulb,  and  on  this  supposition  he 
explains  the  bulbar  symptoms  which  he  has  found  present  in 
his  cases  during  life,  and  which  post-mortem  examination  has 
enabled  him  to  verify.  In  the  early  stage  of  disease  sneh  mani- 
festations have,  no  doubt,  a  reflex  origin,  but  the  researches 
carried  on  by  the  writer  in  connection  with  tabes  dorsualis 
have  led  him  to  observe  the  fact  that  reflex  disturbances  have 
great  prognostic  value  and  that  they  indicate  the  direction 
which  will  eventually  be  taken  by  the  concomitant  nervous 
lesion. 

Nervous  disorders  of  gastric  origin  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes:  1.  Transient  disturbances  of  variable  intensity,  some- 
times intense,  but  leaving  no  permanent  trace  behind  them.  2, 
Permanent  affections,  always  grave,  bringing  about  disease  of 
sufiicient  gravity  to  cause  death.  Of  the  first  class  stomachal 
vertigo  is  a  frequently  observed  instance,  but  it  is  found  more 
commonly  in  cases  in  which  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
stomach  is  alone  concerned,  and  not  in  those  in  which  the 
whole  thickness  of  the  gastric  wall  is  involved,  as  is  particular- 
ly the  case  in  cancer.  But  it  is  grave  structural  lesions  that 
are  dealt  with  in  M.  CuflFer's  paper.  Coincidently  with  the  be- 
ginnings of  disease,  reflex  disturbances  occur,  and  respiration 
and  cardiac  action  are  disturbed,  but  after  a  certain  period  the 
right  heart  becomes  permanently  dilated,  and  the  signs  of  tri- 
cuspid regurgitation  with  intermiltence  become  apparent.  Vis- 
ceral congestions  and  a'deraa  of  the  extremities  also  occur,  and 
in  this  way  patients  whose  disease  is  in  the  stomach  may  die 
of  a  cardiac  cause. 

These  phenomena  are  thus  explained  by  M.  Potain,  who  has 
given  special  attention  to  their  production.  At  the  moment 
that  the  gastric  mucous  membrane  undergoes  congestion  a 
reflex  influence  is  developed  which  brings  about  a  spa-«m  of  the 
branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery  ;  hence  tension  is  increased 
throughout  this  arterial  distribution  and  the  emptying  of  the 
right  heart  is  interfered  with,  so  that  at  first  it  undergoes  tran- 
sient dilatation  and  later  on  manifests  the  signs  of  tricuspid 
regurgitation  and  asystole.  A  reflex  action  may  thus  give  rise 
to  grave  structural  disease,  and  even  to  fatal  effects.    Further, 
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the  tendency  to  bulbar  changes  in  gastric  disease  was  long  ago 
pointed  out  by  Peter,  who  described,  in  connection  with  these 
effects,  pain  in  the  upper  part  of  the  vertebral  column.  Saliva- 
tion is  often  present  in  such  cases,  a  symptom  essentially 
bulbar. 

Cuffer  relates  four  cases  in  sujiport  of  his  statements,  in  all 
of  which  there  were  stomach  symptoms  witli  evidence  of 
organic  disease,  and  subsequently  signs  of  bulbar  paralysis,  but 
he  was  not  able  to  prove  his  explanation  of  these  coincidences 
until  NoTember,  1889,  when  he  was  enabled  thoroughly  to 
convince  himself  of  its  correctness  at  the  autopsy  of  a  man, 
aged  forty-five,  who  had  died  in  his  wards  at  the -ffopJteZ  Tenon. 
A  well-marked  inflammation  of  the  peripheral  parts  of  the 
vagus  was  demonstrated.  M.  Cnffer  brings  his  communication 
to  a  close  by  asserting  the  existence  of  the  two  kinds  of  nerv- 
ous disturbance  due  to  disease,  functional  disturbance  and  or- 
ganic lesion  which  is  of  the  nature  of  a  bulbar  myelitis  con- 
secutive to  an  ascending  inflammation  of  the  vagus,  the  latter 
taking  its  origin  at  the  level  of  the  gastric  lesion,  and  which  is 
accompanied  by  the  symptoms,  more  or  less  complete,  of  labio- 
glosso-larynge-il  paralysis.  As  to  prognosis,  the  transient  nerv- 
ous manifestations  do  not  increase  the  gravity  of  the  situation, 
except  in  those  rare  cases  where  cardiac  dilatation  and  asystole 
are  present,  while  the  permanent  nervous  changes  indicate  a 
rapidly  fatal  termination. 


FALSE   WEIGHTS   IN   PHARMACEUTICAL   PREPARATIONS. 

In  the  Tenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Health  of  the 
State  of  New  York  there  is  an  interesting  report  by  Professor 
G.  C.  Caldwell,  the  public  analyst,  on  the  examination  of  two 
hundred  and  seventy-five  samples  of  alkaloidal  preparations 
made  by  various  manufacturers,  sold  by  various  dealers,  and 
purchased  at  different  times  in  different  localities.  Of  these, 
he  classed  one  hundred  and  seventy-seven  as  good,  thirteen 
as  passable,  and  eighty-five  as  deficient. 

A  review  of  the  appended  tables  gives  some  interesting 
information.  For  instance,  in  fifteen  samples  of  sulphate  of 
quinine,  foreign  alkaloids  were  found  in  excess  in  nine  speci- 
mens ;  and  this  excess  is  found  in  a  manufacturer's  quinine 
that  in  other  specimens  shows  an  absence  of  any  foreign  alka- 
loids. Of  forty -two  samples  of  capsules  of  quinine,  twenty-two 
exhibited  a  deficiency  of  quinine  varying  from  one  two-hun- 
dredth to  four  fifths  of  a  grain  in  each  capsule;  in  twenty 
samples  there  was  an  excess  varying  from  one  fiftieth  to 
one  third  of  a  grain  in  each  capsule.  In  ninety-eight  samples 
of  quinine  pills,  seventy-one  exhibited  a  deficiency  of  from 
one  two-hundredth  to  one  lialf  a  grain,  and  in  twenty-seven 
specimens  there  was  an  excess  attaining  one  tenth  of  a  grain. 
Here,  again,  we  find  the  pills  of  the  same  mannfacturer  show- 
ing a  deficiency  as  great  as  one  sixth  of  a  grain  and  an  ex- 
cess as  high  as  one  twenty-fifth;  with  the  products  of  one 
firm  ED  excess  was  found  three  times  and  a  deficiency  twenty 
times,  and,  while  the  amount  is  insignificant  in  each  pill,  it 
makes  considerable  difference  in  the  total  quantity  of  quinine 
in,  say,  a  hundred  pills.    So  with  pills  of  sulphate  of  morphine. 


a  deficiency  was  found  twenty-nine  times  and  an  excess  five 
times,  the  former  varying  from  one  two-hundredth  to  one 
tenth  of  a  grain,  while  the  excess  was  inappreciable.  All  hypo- 
dermic tablets  of  morphine  were  short  from  one  one-hundredth 
to  one  fourteenth  of  a  grain. 

These  average  variations  were  found  in  the  products  of 
well-known  manufacturers,  as  well  as  in  those  of  local  pharma- 
ceutists; and  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  question  the  care  with 
which  manufacturing  processes  are  conducted,  as  well  as  the 
indifference  to  any  examination  of  either  the  alkaloids  used  in 
tlie  manufacture  or  the  product  after  being  manufactured,  if 
such  wide  ranges  of  variation  in  the  dosage  of  preparations 
from  the  same  manufacturer  can  be  found.  We  have  our  ther- 
mometers tested  and  corrected  ;  will  the  competition  of  manu- 
facturers render  the  same  procedure  necessary  with  our  drugs? 
The  work  that  is  done  by  the  State  board  in  this  line  is  excel- 
lent, and  we  hope  that  its  publicity  may  lead  to  greater  care  in 
manufacturing  processes. 
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THE   "WILD   MELON"   OF   AUSTRALIA. 

In  the  Australasian  Medical  Gazette,  Mr.  J.  F.  Souter,  of 
Lake  Cndgellico,  New  South  Wales,  records  a  case  of  poisoning 
with  a  cucurbitacenus  plant  indigenous  to  Australia,  known  as 
the  "  wild  melon."  The  patient  was  a  child,  three  years  old. 
The  symptoms  were  nausea  followed  by  vomiting  of  a  watery 
fluid;  five  hours  later,  a  convalsion  with  opisthotonos,  upward 
rotation  of  the  eyeballs,  and  foaming  at  the  mouth  ;  and  finally 
a  comatose  state  with  great  contraction  of  the  pupils,  pallor  of 
the  face,  and  labored  breathing,  the  pulse  being  140  and  the 
temperature  98°  F.  After  further  vomiting  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  a  warm  bath  the  pupils  suddenly  regained  their  nor- 
mal size,  and  the  child  cried.  Pupillary  contraction  came  on 
again,  and  the  pulse  fell  to  100.  Two  grains  of  calomel  were 
then  given,  also  frequent  teaspoonful  doses  of  brandy.  This 
was  followed  by  profuse  sweating  of  short  duration  and  by 
sleep,  after  which  there  was  nothing  noticeable  about  the  child, 
except  slight  yellowness  of  the  sclerotics. 


NERVOUS  DERANGEMENTS  AFTER   CASTRATION. 

In  the  Wiener  mediciniache  Preaae  Dr.  Weiss  relates  the  case 
of  a  man,  forty-eight  years  old,  both  of  whose  testicles  were 
removed  for  tubercular  disease.  The  operation  was  shortly  fol- 
lowed by  certain  psychical  and  nervous  derangements,  some  of 
which  lasted  for  six  years.  The  attacks  were  generally  pre- 
ceded by  an  aura  of  a  sensation  of  oppression,  and  consisted  of 
flashes  of  heat  about  the  head  and  trunk,  accompanied  with 
profuse  sweating.  At  the  same  time  there  were  neurasthenic 
|)henomena,  such  as  headache,  vertigo,  palpitation,  and  melan- 
choly, and  the  memory  and  the  will  were  notably  enfeebled. 
After  a  short  time  there  were  attacks  of  gastro-intestinal  neu- 
ralgia. The  author  likens  these  troubles  to  those  observed  after 
oophorectomy  or  in  coniiection  with  the  menopause.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  the  patient  was  of  nenrotic  antecedents  of  an  heredi- 
tary nature. 

THE  TOXICITY  OF  THE  URINE   IN   INTERMITTENT  FEVERS. 

AocoBDiNo  to  the  Revue  generale  de  clinique  et  de  thera- 
peutique.  Dr.  Rrousso  has  experimented  on  rabbits  to  deter- 
mine:  1.  The  modifications  of  the  toxicity  of  urine  during  a 
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paroxysm  of  intermittent  fever.  2.  The  relations  between  the 
toxicity  during  the  paroxysm  and  during  convalescence.  He 
has  demonstrated  that  the  urotoxic  coetficient,  calculated  by 
Bouchard's  formula,  is  elevated  during  the  paroxysm.  The 
physiological  eflects  observed  are  those  usually  noted  after  the 
injection  of  urine :  dyspnoea,  myosis,  fall  of  temperature,  ex- 
ophthalmia,  and  convulsions.  The  toxicity  is  diminished  during 
convalescence,  being  much  less  than  during  the  paroxysm  and 
less  than  that  of  normal  urine.  It  is  yet  to  be  determined 
whether  the  toxicity  depends  upon  the  febrile  state  solely,  and 
also  whether  there  is  a  difference  in  the  toxicity  of  the  urine 
during  and  at  the  end  of  the  paroxysm. 


/ 


DEDUCTIONS  FROM  EXPERIMENTS   WITH   DRUGS. 

The  Progres  medical  states  that  Dr.  Huchard  recently  read 
a  paper  on  Tlie  Physiological  and  Therapeutical  Action  of  Drugs 
before  the  Soeiete  de  therapeutiqtie,  calling  attention  anew  to 
significant  differences  in  the  action  of  certain  drugs  in  the  well 
and  in  the  sicl<  and  in  various  forms  of  disease.  For  example, 
it  was  stated  that  quinine  lowered  the  temperature  in  typhoid 
fever,  but  had  no  such  effect  in  erysipelas.  The  lesson  to  be 
drawn  from  such  facts  is  that  it  is  not  safe  to  make  sweeping 
therapeutic  deductions  from  observations  of  the  physiological 
action  of  drugs;  to  use  the  author's  words,  physiology  should 
not  enslave  medicine.         

A   MODIFICATION  OF   ROMBERG'S   TEST  IN  THE  DIAGNOSIS 
OF   LOCOMOTOR   ATAXIA. 

In  a  recent  Bordeaux  thesis,  summarized  in  the  Gazette 
hebdomadaire  de  medecine  et  de  chirurgie,  Dr.  Perron  describes 
a  modification  of  Romberg's  test  by  which  he  has  been  enabled 
to  diagnosticate  locomotor  ataxia  in  its  incipiency.  The  patient 
is  directed  to  stand  on  one  leg  and  close  his  eyes;  if  he  can  not 
kee))  his  balance,  the  inference  is  that  he  is  affected  with  a 
spinal  lesion  that  will  ultimately  give  rise  to  locomotor  ataxia. 
As  ordinarily  employed,  Romberg's  test  often  fails  incases  that 
are  not  far  advanced.  ^,Y7*r>«^      /^x 

PERSONAL  UNCLEANLINESS  AS  A  FACTOR  IN  THE  CAUSA- 
TION  OF   CHOLERA. 

In  tlie  Gazette  medieale  d' Orient  Dr.  Gabuzzi  cites  Boche- 
fontaine's  experiments  gbjng  to  show  that  the  microi)hyte  of 
cholera  is  sterile  within  tlW;  patient's  organism,  and  that,  in 
order  to  be  rendered  capable  of  conveying  the  disease,  it  must 
find  a  nutritive  soil  on  being  cast  off  from  the  system.  The 
nrine,  he  thinks,  often  constitutes  a  medium  in  which  it  may 
attain  pathogenic  powers,  and  uncleanliness,  which  favors  the 
mixture  of  urine  with  the  bacillus,  may  therefore  be  regarded 
as  a  predis[)Osing  cause  of  cholera. 


SIMULTANTIOUS  DISLOCATION    OF   BOTH   ENDS  OF   THE 
CLAVICLE. 

In  Guy^s  Hospital  Reports,  for  1889,  Mr.  Clement  Lucas  re- 
lates a  case  of  this  rare  injury.  The  patient,  a  man,  thirty-two 
years  old,  was  standing  between  the  wheels  of  two  vehicles  that 
were  close  together,  when  a  third  vehicle  came  into  collision 
with  one  of  them  and  gave  it  an  impetus  by  which  the  man's 
chest  was  partially  crushed  between  the  wheels.  The  outer  end 
of  the  right  clavicle  was  forced  over  the  acromion,  and  its  inner 
end  was  driven  backward  and  downward,  and  lodged  beneath 
the  sternum,  the  first  costal  cartilage  on  each  side  being  at  the 
same  time  dislocated  backward. 


A    MEDICO-LEGAL   VIEW    OF   PAINLESS   LABOR. 

Dr.  Brunon  recently  reported  to  the  Soeiete  de  medecine  of 
Rouen  the  case  of  a  primipara  whose  labor  was  so  nearly  pain- 
less that  she  herself  mistook  it  for  ditlicult  defecation  and  would 
have  been  delivered  in  the  water-closet  if  she  had  not  been  re- 
moved from  it.  According  to  the  abstract  publi>hed  in  La 
Normandie  medieale,  she  felt  only  lumbar  pains  and  a  sense  of 
weight  in  the  rectum,  and  was  not  aware  of  the  flow  of  liquor 
amnii.  The  author  infers  from  this  case  that  the  discovery  of 
a  new-born  infant  in  a  water-closet  pan  does  not  necessarily 
raise  the  presumption  of  premeditated  infanticide. 


THE   PHYSICIAN   AS   A    PREFERRED   CREDITOR. 

According  to  French  practice,  the  physician  is  a  preferred 
creditor  only  in  case  of  the  patient's  death,  and  then  only  to  the 
extent  of  his  fees  for  attendance  during  the  last  illness ;  but,  as 
we  learn  from  Lyon  medical,  a  French  court  has  recently  de- 
cided in  favor  of  the  claitn  of  a  Dr.  Benoist  as  a  preferred 
creditor  of  a  patient  who  recovered,  but  became  insolvent.  The 
decision  overruled  that  of  the  assignee,  and  the  costs  fell  upon 
the  estate. 


/ 


THE    MEDICAL    CORPS   OF    THE    ARMY. 


EPILEPSY   AND   4ki>'KYL0SIS    OF   THE   ATLAS. 

Epilepsy  has  often  been  observed  in  cases  of  ankylosis  of 
the  atlas,  and  the  epilepsy  has  been  regarded  in  such  cases  as 
the  result  of  the  encroachment  of  the  bone  on  the  vertebral 
canal.  In  an  article  published  in  the  ArchitJ  f&r  pathologische 
Anatomie  tind  I'/iyniologie  iitid  fiir  Mininc/ie  Mediein,  Dr.  W. 
Sommer  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  such  encroachment  should 
not  be  considered  as  acauseof  epilepsy  unless  it  is  accompanied 
by  signs  of  compression  of  the  spinal  cord.  He  founds  this 
opinion  on  the  absence  of  epilepsy  in  the  case  of  an  anicmic  old 
man  who  had  ankylosis  and  forward  subluxation  of  the  atlas, 
apparently  in  consequence  of  arthritis  deformans. 


We  would  call  the  attention  of  our  younger  readers  to  the 
notice,  given  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  of  the  session  of  an  army 
medical  board  in  New  York  during  the  month  of  October. 
There  is  no  more  honorable  office  for  a  physician  to  bear  than 
that  of  a  medical  officer  of  the  United  States  Army,  and  there 
are  few  that  afford  him  greater  opportunities  for  entering  upon 
a  career  of  distinction. 

THE    NEW    SURGEON-GENERAL    OF   THE    ARMY. 

The  hope  expressed  by  us  last  week  has  been  fulfilled  by 
the  confirmati<m  of  Dr.  Baxter's  nomination  as  surgeon-general 
of  the  army,  which  took  place  at  al)out  tlie  time  our  last  issue 
went  to  press.  Surgeon-General  Baxter  is  very  much  esteemed 
by  the  profession,  and  we  feel  confident  that  his  administration 
of  the  affairs  of  his  high  office  will  prove  gratifying  to  them. 


A    REMEDY    FOR   PIITHEIRIASIS    PUBIS. 

ArooRDiN'o  to  Lm  Medecine  mnderne,  M.  Brooq  uses  a  solu- 
tion of  one  part  of  corrosive  sublimate  in  five  hundred  parts  of 
vinegar  as  a  lotion  for  destroying  crab-lice.  It  is  said  that  it 
not  only  kills  the  pediculi,  but  also  detaches  the  nits. 


ITEMS,    ETC. 


An  Army  Medical  Board  uill  l)e  in  session  in  New  York  cily,  dur- 
ing Octolu'r,  18'.'0,  for  tlio  I'xiiniiuntiun  of  cnndidHtes  for  appointment 
in  llu'  Medical  Corps  of  the  United  Stulos  Army  to  fill  existing  vacan- 
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cies.  Persons  desiring  to  present  themselves  for  examination  by  the 
Board  will  make  application  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  before  October  1, 
189i>,  for  the  necessary  invitation,  stating  the  date  and  place  of  birth, 
the  place  and  State  of  permanent  residence,  the  fact  of  American  citi- 
zenship, the  name  of  the  medical  college  from  whence  they  were  gradu- 
ated, and  a  record  of  service  in  hospital,  if  any,  from  the  authorities 
thereof.  The  application  should  be  accompanied  by  certificates  based 
on  personal  knowledge,  from  at  least  two  physicians  of  repute,  as  to 
professional  standing,  character,  and  moral  habits.  The  candidate 
must  be  between  twenty-one  and  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  and  a  gradu- 
ate from  a  regular  medical  college,  as  evidence  of  which,  his  diploma 
must  be  submitted  to  the  Board.  Further  information  regarding  the 
examinations  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the  Surgeon-General,  U.  .S. 
Army,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Infectious  Diseases  in  New  York. — We  are  indebted  to  the  Sanitary 
Bureau  of  the  Health  Department  for  the  following  statement  of  cases 
and  deaths  reported  during  the  two  weeks  ending  September  2,  1890 : 


DISEASES 

Week  ending  Aug.  26. 

Week  ending  Sept.  3. 

Cases. 

Deaths. 

Cases. 

Deaths. 

37 

14 

0 

79 
51 

11 

.3 

0 
V> 
16 

42 

17 

1 

52 

52 

11 

Scarlet  fever 

1 

Cerebro-spinal  meningitis 

0 
10 

Diphtheria 

16 

The  New  York  Institute  for  Eye  and  Ear  Diseases  is  the  title  of  a 
recently  incorporated  institution  under  the  medical  management  of  Dr. 
J.  L.  Campbell,  Dr.  W.  C.  Campbell,  Dr.  Charles  .Simmons,  Dr.  George 
P.  Shirmer,  and  Dr.  C.  J.  Dumond.  Its  object  is  to  maintain  a  free 
hospital  and  dispensary  for  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  eye,  ear, 
and  throat,  and  to  establish  a  school  of  instruction  in  the  treatment  of 
these  .diseases. 

The  Mississippi  Valley  Medical  Association  will  liold  its  sixteenth 
annual  meeting  at  Louisville.  Ky.,  on  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Fri- 
day, October  8th,  9th,  and  10th,  under  tlie  presidency  of  Dr.  Joseph  M. 

Mathews  of^hat  city. 

t 

The  German  Medical  Society  of  Brooklyn  will  hold  its  regular 
monthly  meeting  on  Friday,  the  liith  in>t. 

Bromide  of  Ethyl  as  an  Anaesthetic— "  Di .  Thomas  Frank,  of  To- 
rontal-Sz^gcsany,  in  Hungary,  has  employed,  it  is  stated,  with  great 
success  the  inhalation  of  bromide  of  ethyl  for  aniesthesia  during  opera- 
tions on  the  mouth.  In  one  case  the  patient,  though  he  felt  no  pain 
during  the  removal  of  a  sarcomatous  epulis,  did  not  entirely  lose  con- 
sciousness, as  he  spat  some  blood  when  requested  to  do  so,  and  when 
at  the  commencement  the  breathing  stopped,  he  resumed  it  in  reply  to 
directions. " — Lannl. 

Change  of  Address. — Dr.  Charles  W.  Brown,  from  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  to 
902  Fourteenlli  Street,  X.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Marine-Hospital  Service. —  Official  List  of  Changes  of  Stalionx  and 
DiUioi  of  Miilirul  Offirers  of  Hie  United  States  Marine -Hospital  Scrrier 
for  the  two  weeks  iiuling  Jubj  5,  1800 : 

{Previously  otniited.) 
IluTTON,  W.  H.  11.,  Surgeon.    Ordered  to  Washington,  D.  C,  for  .ipccial 

duty.     .June  2:i,  18UU. 
Long,  W.  II.,  Surgeon.    Granted  leave  of  ab.sence  for  thirty  days.    July 

2,  1890. 
Austin,  U.  W.,  Surgeon.     When  relieved  at  Chicago,  III.,  to  report  in 

pcrcon  to  the  Supervising  .Surgeon-(;eneral.     July  6,  1890. 
Ikwin,  Faihkax,  Surgeon.     To  proceed  to  Biloxi,  Miss.,  on  special  duty. 

July  2,  189(1. 
Mkaii,  F.  W.,  Surgeon.    Relieved  from  duty  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  to  a.^sume 

command  of  the  Service  at  Chicago,  111.     July  5,  1890. 
Arustkong,   S.  T.,  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon.     Granted  leave  of  ab. 

sence  until  August  7,  1890.     June  24,  1890. 
Kallol'U,  p.  C,  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon.    Relieved  from  duty  at  San 


Francisco,  Cal.,  to  assume  command  of  the  Service  at  St.  Louis, 
Mo.     July  5,  1890. 

Perrt,  T.  B.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Granted  leave  of  absence  for  ten 
days,  July  2,  1890.  Upon  expiration  of  leave  to  proceed  to  Nor- 
folk, Va.,  for  temporary  duty.     July  5,  1890. 

Cobb,  J.  0.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  To  proceed  to  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  f^jr  tem- 
porary duty.     July  5,  1890.  .  ■, 

Brown,  B.  W.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  To  proceed  to  San  Franciscp,  Cal., 
for  temporary  duty.     June  23,  1890. 

Remfnation. 
Armstrong,   S.  T.,  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon.     Resignation  accepted, 
by  direction  of  the  President,  to  take  effect  August  7,  1890.     June 
24,  1890. 

Appointment. 
Brown,  B.  W.,  Assistant  Surgeon.     Commissioned  as  an  assistant  sur- 
geon by  the  President.     June  23,  1890. 

(Omitted from  previous  list.) 
Bailhache,  p.  H.,  SurgecuLiVTo  proceed  to  Eureka,  Col.,  and  Astoria, 
Oregon,  as  inspector,     .lune  5,  1890. 

Naval  Intelligence. — Official  List  of  Chanr/es  in  the  Medical  Corps 
of  the  United  Stales  jVavi/  for  the  week  ending  August  30,  1S90  : 
HoEHLiNO,  A.  A.,  Medical  Inspector.     In  addition  to  present  duties, 

ordered  as  President  of  Medical  Examining  Board  at  Philadelphia 

convened  by  Department  Order,  June  9,  1890. 
Kennedy,  R.  M.,  Assistant  Surgeon.     In  addition  to  present  duty,  or- 
dered as  member  of  the  above-named  Board. 
Ogdes,  F.  N.,  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon.     In  addition  to  present  duty, 

ordered  as  member  of  the  above-named  Board. 
McClurg,  Walter  A.,  Surgeon.     Granted  a  month's  leave  of  absence 

from  September  1st. 
Kershner,  Edward,  Surgeon.     Granted  two  weeks'  leave  of  absence 

from  September  1,  1890. 


%t\\ns  ia  t^c  ^bitor. 


"  PINK-EYE." 

London,  August  SO,  1890. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  New  York  Medical  Journal  : 

Sib:  In  your  issue  for  June  28,  1890,  an  article  entitled 
"  Pink-Eye  "  appear.s,  which  refers  to  articles  by  the  under- 
signed which  appeared  in  the  Arch,  of  Ophth.,  vol.  xv,  No.  4, 
1886,  and  in  the  Medical  Record  for  May  21,  1887.  T  wish  to 
notice  the  article  in  your  Journal  only  to  correct  some  errors. 

Quoting  from  the  paper  referred  to :  "  No  one  has,  so  far  as- 
I  am  aware,  repeated  his  experiments  "  (meaning  my  experi- 
ments), "  nor  has  any  one  essayed  to  make  an  analysis  of  the 
evidence  he  has  furnished." 

The  writer  is  referred  to  an  article  by  Kartulis  {Ctrlbl.f. 
Bacteriolo(iie  n.  ParasitenL,  page  289,  1887),  where  he  will  find 
full  confirmation  of  the  results  previously  arrived  at  by  me. 

"A  pure  cultivation  of  the  small  bacillus  could  not  be  ob- 
tained." 

Since  writing  the  articles  referred  to  above,  I  have  produced 
a  pure  cultivation  of  the  bacillus,  photograjths  of  which  have 
l)een  made.  These  were  shown  at  the  Tentli  International 
Medical  Congres*  in  Berlin.  Their  existence  was  known  to  the 
writer  »f  the  article  which  appeared  in  your  Journal  before  that 
article  was  publi.shed.  "The  small  bacillus  (together  with  the 
clubbed  bacillus)  was  found  in  the  secretion  in  every  case." 

There  is  no  authority  whatever  in  my  article  for  the  clause 
included  in  []urenthe8i8  in  this  quotation. 

John  E.  VVkiiks,  M.  D. 
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IProcfcbings  of  <§orutics. 


AMERICAN  LARYNGOLOGIOAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Twelfth  Annual  Congress,  held  at  Baltimore,  on  Thursday, 
tridaij,  and  Saturday,  May  29,  30,  and  SI,  1890. 

The  President,  Dr.  John  N.  Mackenzie,  of  Baltimore, 
in  tlie  Chair. 

(CotUinued  from  page  187.) 

A  Case  of  Myxoma  of  the  Epiglottis  was  the  title  of  a 
paper  read  by  Dr.  Vandeu  Poei,.     (See  piige  268.) 

The  Pkesident:  We  often  draw  incorrect  inferences  with 
regard  to  the  rarity  of  diseases  by  tlie  infrequency  of  reports 
of  such  cases  in  medical  literature.  I  think  that,  whereas  this 
growth  in  the  locality  described  by  Dr.  Vander  Poel  is  rare, 
the  same  growtlis,  occurring  lower  down  in  the  larynx,  are 
not  of  such  rarity  as  might  be  inferred  from  tlie  published 
records. 

Dr.  Swain  :  I  remember  removing  such  a  growth  from  the 
fossa  glosso-epiglottidea,  just  at  the  junction  of  the  epiglottis  and 
the  tongue,  whicli  was  a  simple  polypus,  strictly  a  mucous  polyp, 
resembling  those  of  the  nose  in  every  respect,  except  it  was 
more  consistent. 

Dr.  Vander  Poel:  In  reply  to  the  chairman  I  would  sim- 
ply say  thatmyxomata  are  essentially  embryonic  tissue  tumors, 
as  myxomatous  tissue  is  only  present  in  the  normal  adult  in  a 
very  imperfect  and  atypical  form — as  in  the  vitreous  of  the  eye 
— and  in  small  amount  in  the  medulla  of  bone.  It  is,  however, 
a  tissue  which  readily  undergoes  transformation,  and  ])ure  niyxo- 
mata  are  not  common.  Tliey  are  apt  to  be  combined  with  fibril- 
lar connective  tissue,  as  fibro-myxoma;  or  with  fat  tissue,  lipo- 
myxoma;  and  they  frequently  become  sarcomatous,  or  take 
part  in  the  formation  of  complex  tumors.  It  is  therefore  to  this 
class  of  tumor,  this  degenerated  or  transformed  myxoma,  that 
I  believe  the  chairman  refers  when  lie  says  that  he  has  fre- 
quently seen  them.  What  I  referred  to  was  a  pure  gelatinous 
growth,  characterized  by  stellate  fusiform  cells,  often  anasto- 
mosing, imbedded  in  a  homogeneous  or  finely  fibrilluted,  soft, 
gelatinous  basement  substance.  The  case  mentioned  by  Dr. 
Swain  is  undoubtedly  analogous  to  the  one  I  have  reported. 
Probably  in  most  cases  the  diagnosis  is  made  from  the  macro- 
scopic appearances,  and  is  not  confirmed  by  microsco])ic  exami- 
nation. I  think  that  originally  the  growth  may  be  a  hyaline 
myxoma,  but  subsequently  undergoes  a  change  such  as  1  have 
referred  to. 


Sjjfcml  ll^rticlfs. 


LETTERS  TO   MY   HOUSE   PHYSICIANS. 
By  WILLIAM   OSLER,   M,  D., 

BALTIMORE. 

Lktteb  IV. 

Erlamoen  and  WOrzburo. 
Dear  S.  ;  The  university  is  Erlungcn — prncticiilly  there  is  nothing 
else  in  the  little  Bavarian  town,  which  forcibly  illustrates  the  great 
truth  that  men  make  a  seat  of  learning,  and,  if  given  proper  fauilities, 
will  altiact  students.  It  is  surprising,  liowever,  in  a  place  of  tliis  size 
to  find  BO  large  a  hospital ;  but  many  patients  come  from  the  surround- 


ing country,  and  there  is  ample  teaching  material  in  medicine  and  sur- 
gery, and  even  in  the  special  brandies. 

Striiiupell,  who  lias  charge  of  the  meciical  clinic  (whose  text-book, 
edited  by  Shattuck,  has  made  his  name  well  known  iu  America),  is  one 
of  the  most  industrious  and  progressive  of  the  younger  generation  of 
German  professoi-s.  His  contributions  to  neurology  have  been  most 
important.  The  medical  wards  are  well  arranged,  and  we  were  shown 
a  series  of  instructive  cases,  several  of  great  rarity.  One  in  particular, 
of  acromegalia,  attracted  our  attention,  as  it  was  a  most  typical  in. 
stance — a  woman,  aged  twenty-eight,  looking  over  fifty,  with  large, 
coarse  features,  apathetic  expression,  and  enormous  hands  and  feet, 
which  had  been,  with  the  face,  progressively  enlarging  for  years.  The 
reinaikable  affeition  seems  rare  in  Germany,  as  it  is  with  us.  Ever 
since  the  publication  of  Marie's  paper  I  have  been  on  the  lookout  for 
cases,  and  searched  in  vain  the  chronic  wards  at  the  Philadelphia  Hos- 
pital. I  have  known  of  one  case  in  Toronto  for  several  years,  and  saw 
a  second  in  the  same  town  with  Dr.  Bunitt ;  both  of  these  have  re. 
cently  been  described  by  Dr.  I.  E.  Graham.  1  see  that  a  special  mono- 
graph has  just  been  published  in  Paris  on  the  disease. 

A  case  of  rhythmical  spasm  of  the  psoas  muscles  in  a  middle-aged 
man,  which  came  on  after  a  sudden  paraplegia  two  years  ago,  was 
rather  a  puzzler  for  diagnosis.  The  thighs  were  lifted  witb  each  con- 
traction, and  there  was  a  slight  spastic  condition  of  the  legs.  There  was 
evidently  organic  disease,  but  the  case  simulated  hysterical  rhythmical 
spasm,  an  instance  of  which  I  remember  was  shown  by  Dr.  George 
Ross  at  the  Medico-chirurgical  Society  of  Montreal.  Speaking  of  hys- 
teria, Professor  Strumpell  sent  for  photographs  of  a  remarkable  case 
which  had  recently  been  under  his  care,  in  which  the  girl  had  produced 
extensive  lesions  of  the  extremities  by  cauterization,  leaving  sloughs 
resemliling  somewhat  those  of  symmetrical  gangrene.  In  my  last  letter 
I  referred  to  the  heart  disease  induced  by  the  combination  of  heavy 
drinking  and  heavy  work,  and  we  found  here  in  one  of  the  wards  a 
most  characteristic  example :  A  man,  aged  about  thirty-six,  employed 
in  a  brewery  and  accustomed  for  years  to  drink  from  twenty  to  thirty 
litres  of  beer  daily,  began  to  suffer  with  shortness  of  breath,  then  a?dema 
of  the  feet,  and  liually  anasarca  of  the  lower  part  of  the  body ;  in  this 
condition  he  was  admitted  to  hospital.  The  heart  was  much  dilated 
and  a  loud  apex  systolic  murmur  was  heard.  Under  treatment  and 
rest  the  dropsy  was  subsiding  aud  tlie  heart's  impulse  was  much  more 
distinct,  about  two  inches  outside  the  niiiple  line.  This,  Striimpell  said, 
was  a  common  history  in  the  workers  in  the  large  Erlangen  breweries. 
At  about  the  age  of  forty  the  breakdowu  occurred,  and  usually  with 
heart  failure,  which  proved  fatal  after  two  or  three  attacks.  We  ques- 
tioned this  patient — a  most  intelligent  fellow — as  to  the  quantity  of 
beer  consumed  daily  by  the  men,  and  the  figures  I  mention  above  repre- 
sent, he  assured  us,  an  average  allowance.  As  might  have  been  ex- 
pected from  the  good  work  which  has  been  done  here,  there  was  an  ex- 
cellent collection  of  cases  of  diseases  of  the  cord,  including  one  of 
syringomyelia,  and  of  cases  of  muscular  atrophy,  and  iu  the  clinical 
laboratory  we  were  shown  many  beautiful  microscojiical  sections,  par- 
tiL'ularly  of  the  combined  scleroses  of  the  cord.  Unfortunately,  it  was 
not  a  clinic  day,  and  we  did  not  hear  riofcssor  Striimpell  lecture  (I  had 
hid  that  pleasure  in  Leipsic  in  ISSt),  but  after  the  hospital  visit  we 
spent  a  couple  of  delightful  hours  at  his  house. 

One  of  the  men  I  was  most  anxious  to  meet  in  Erlangen  was  Pro- 
fessor Zenker,  the  descrihcr  of  trichinosis  in  man,  the  discoverer  of  fat 
embolism,  and  the  industrious  worker  at  anthracosis  and  siderosis.  He 
was  busy  at  a  Staats-Exanien  and  could  not  give  us  much  time,  but  his 
son  and  assistant  showed  us  the  Pathological  Institute,  which,  though 
small,  is  conveniently  ariangel  for  teaching.  In  the  post-mortem  room 
we  saw  n  rare  termination  of  meiliastinal  sarcoma.  A  man  of  about 
forty,  with  signs  of  intrathoracic  pressure,  had  died  suddenly  in  the 
wards.  The  entire  mediastinum  was  occupied  by  a  large  sarcoma,  which 
completely  surrounded  the  great  vessels,  covered  over  the  heart,  aud 
had  perforated  the  superior  vena  cava,  into  which  masses  of  the  soft 
tumor  projected.  Death  was  no  doubt  due  to  extensive  pulmonary  em- 
bolism. As  is  common  in  these  mediastinal  growths,  there  was  exten- 
sive ]ileurttl  effusion  on  <uie  side,  a  conilition  which  often  complicates 
the  diagnosis. 

The  new  building  for  the  general   faculties  and  the  new  biological 
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laboratoi-y  (in  charge  of  Professor  Pelenka)  have  helped  largely  in  the 
rapid  progress  which  Erlangen  has  made  as  an  educational  center  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years. 

Wiirzburg  is  the  second  largest  Bavarian  university,  and  its  medi- 
cal school  ranks,  in  number  of  students,  fourth  in  the  empire.  The  at- 
tendance has  increased  enormously  duriug  tiie  past  decade,  due  in  part, 
no  doubt,  to  the  attractive  character  of  the  new  laboratories  which  have 
been  provided  by  the  government. 

The  name  of  Kulliker  is  not  so  familiar  to  English-speaking  stu- 
dents of  to-day  as  it  was  twenty  years  ago.  The  new  works  on  histolo- 
gy have  displaced  the  old  text-book  upon  which  we,  and  indeed  the 
generation  before  us,  were  brought  up,  but  the  man  who,  forty-five 
years  ago,  with  Bowman  and  Goodsir,  stimulated  the  study  of  minute 
anatomy,  is  still  vigorous  and  at  work,  thoroughly  abreast  of  the  times, 
and  a  living  illustration  of  the  fact  that  age,  after  all,  is  a  relative  con- 
dition. One  who  has  within  a  few  years  brought  out  an  elaborate 
Enlwickeluriff-iffeschifhte,  and  who,  within  a  month  or  so,  has  issued  the 
first  part  of  a  new  edition  of  his  general  histology,  twenty-five  years 
after  the  last  edition,  can  not  be  called  old,  though  his  years  may  be 
reaching  the  Psalmist's  limit.  I  have  very  pleasant  recollections  of 
Professor  Kijlliker  in  1872  and  1873,  on  the  occasion  of  his  visits  to 
dear  old  Dr.  Sharpey  at  University  College.  He  then  was  an  elderly 
man,  with  snow-white  hair,  and  naturally  eighteen  years  have  left  their 
traces ;  but  he  retains  a  bodily  and  a  mental  vigor  which  many  a 
younger  man  might  envy,  and  an  interest  in  all  departments  of  anatomy 
which  it  was  delightful  to  see.  The  new  anatomical  institute  is  indeed 
worthy  of  the  distinguished  director,  and  it  was  with  evident  pleasure 
and  pride  that  he  showed  us  the  various  divisions  devoted  to  human 
anatomy,  histology,  embryology,  and  comparative  anatomy.  The  mu- 
seums occupy  a  large  space,  as  the  collections  are  very  extensive;  but 
the  laboratory  and  lecture-room  accommodation  in  this  building  alone 
equals  the  entire  teaching  space  of  an  average  American  medical  school. 
Ample  provision  is  made  for  instruction  in  the  specially  practical  de- 
partments— gvna»cological,  surgical,  and  medical — and  we  found  one 
class-room  occupied  by  a  teacher  of  gynaecology  who  was  lecturing  to 
senior  men  on  pelvic  anatomy.  The  general  lecture-room  seems  excep- 
tionally well  arranged  for  the  students,  and  is  regarded  by  Professor 
Kolliker,  and  rightly  I  think,  as  a  model  of  the  kind.  In  the  histo- 
logical laboratory  it  was  pleasant  to  see  a  son  of  the  late  Max  Schultze, 
the  founder  of  the  Arrhiv  fur  mikroacopwche  Anatomie^  whose  mem- 
ory will  always  be  held  in  grateful  remembrance  by  students  of  micros- 
copy. 

The  Julius  Hospital  is  an  ancient  and  wealthy  foundation  dating 
from  the  sixteenth  century,  and  is  in  many  parts  sadly  in  need  of  the 
renovation  which  is  in  progress.  The  new  surgical  amphitheatre  is  the 
finest  which  we  have  seen — very  spacious,  with  tiled  floor,  glazed  walls, 
iron  and  oak,  open  seatings,  so  that  the  entire  room  can  be  flushed  with 
the  hose.  The  arrangements  for  patients  and  assistants  seem  very  per- 
fect in  the  large  suite  of  rooms  opening  into  the  amphitheatre.  Uospi- 
tal  authorities  in  America,  particularly  those  in  connection  with  larf;e 
medical  schools,  might  consult  with  advantage  the  plans  of  this  new 
building,  which  apparently  combines  all  the  modern  antiseptic  require- 
ments in  a  thorough  yet  plain  manner. 

In  the  medical  clinic  we  foimd  Professor  Leube  with  a  class  of  at 
least  three  hundred  students,  who  even  thronged  the  arena  and  the  steps 
of  the  auditorium.  I  have  already  referred  to  the  system  of  instmction 
which  appears  uniform  in  the  German  schools.  A  case  of  acute  yellow 
atrophy  of  the  liver  was  shown  which  had  previously  been  before  the 
class  and  very  unexpectedly  had  convalesced.  Every  symptom  of  the 
disease  had  been  present,  and,  in  spite  of  the  great  improvement,  the 
original  diagnosis  was  maintained,  and  the  professor  stated  that  he  had 
known  of  one  other  instance  of  recovery.  The  microscopical  and  chem- 
ical examination  of  the  urine  was  demonstrated  by  the  assistants  at 
very  conveniently  arranged  tables  in  the  arena  and  without  any  confu- 
sion or  disturbance.  Upon  the  next  case — ha>morrhage  from  the  stom- 
ach— two  students  were  thoroughly  and  patiently  drilled,  first,  on  the 
general  aetiology,  and  then  on  the  probable  special  conditions  existing 
in  the  patient ;  then  followed  a  summing  up,  a  diagnosis,  and  the  treat- 
ment  (which  in  this  ca.se  consisted  in  complete  abstention  from  food, 
with  the  administration  of  ergot  and  opium).     Professor  I.ieube  is  a 


clear,  incisive,  and  most  agreeable  teacher,  and  I  envied  the  students 
who  had  the  privilege  of  his  instruction. 

In  the  Pathological  Institute  we  were  fortunate  enough  to  see  a 
demonstration  in  the  post-mortem  room.  One  of  the  assistants  was  in- 
structing a  tyro  in  the  technique  of  an  autopsy,  while  Professor  Rind- 
fleisch,  with  blackboard  and  chalks  and  coarse  sections,  was  explaining 
the  anatomy  of  stone-workers'  phthisis.  Instead  of  passing  the  entire 
specimen  about,  small  but  characteristic  portions  were  distributed  on 
little  platters.  The  whole  question  of  fibroid  induration  due  to  dust 
inhalation  was  very  thoroughly  discussed.  The  remainder  of  the  hour 
was  occupied  in  the  demonstration  of  the  kidneys  in  a  case  of  acute  ne- 
phritis in  which  maeroscopically  there  were  no  changes  visible  in  the 
cortical  part,  but  with  the  microscope  extensive  glomerular  disease  was 
found.  The  post-mortem  room  is  oblong  in  shape,  with  a  large  central 
area,  around  which  are  three  tiers  of  seats  for  about  eighty  men.  A 
good  view  can  be  obtained  from  almost  any  part  of  the  room. 

Wiirzburg  has  had  many  notable  professors  in  the  past  three  cent- 
uries, but,  on  leaving  the  Pathological  Institute,  I  could  not  but  think 
of  the  young  Berlin  prosector  who  in  1849  found  it  desirable  to  accept 
a  chair  in  this  university,  and  who  in  the  succeeding  seven  ('?)  years,  by 
a  brilliant  series  of  researches,  made  the  name  of  Virchow  imperishable 
in  our  annals  and  gave  the  glory  to  the  Wiirzburg  school  of  a  majority 
of  those  epoch-making  works  in  the  Gesammeltc  Abhandlungen . 


§ook  l^olicfs. 


Syllabus  of  the  Obstetrical  Lectures  in  the  Medical  Department 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  By  Riohard  C.  Norris, 
A.  M.,  M.  1).,  Demonstrator  of  Obstetrics,  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  Philadelphia:  W.  B.  Saunders,  181)0.  Pp. 
X7-17  to  154.     [Price,  $2.] 

This  little  book,  prepared  for  the  class  in  obstetrics  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  present.^  in  a  concise  form  an 
analysis  of  the  lectures  which  are  given  at  that  institution  upon 
that  subject.  Its  range  might  be  widened  with  prolit,  and  it 
may  be  referred  to  with  advantage  by  students  in  obstetrics 
elsewhere,  not  only  by  those  who  are  still  students  in  theory, 
but  by  those  who  have  been  brought  into  practical  contact 
with  the  all-important  questions  of  the  obstetric  art. 


Hypnotism:  Its  iliatory  and  Present  Development.     By  Fked- 
RiK  Bjornstbom,  M.  D.,  Head  Physician  of  the  Stockholm 
Hospital,   etc.      Authorized   Translation   from   the  Second 
Swedish  Edition.     By  Baron  Nil.s  Possk,  M.  G.,  Director  of 
the  Boston  Scliool  of  Gymnastics.     New   York:  The  Hum- 
boldt Publishing  Co.     Pp.  126.     [The  Humboldt  Library.] 
The  advantages  and  dangers  of  psychotherapeutics,  together 
with  a  review  of  hypnotism  from  earlier  times  to  the  present, 
and  the  history  of  clinical  e.\perienco  with  this  agent,  form  the 
interesting  contents  of  Dr.  BJornstrom's  essay.     It  is  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  literature  of  the  subject,  which  continues 
to  attract  general  attention.     A  little  learning  is  even   more 
dangerous,  perhaps,  when  it  is  a  question  of  hypnotism  than  ia 
some  other  applications  of  medicine.     Hence  the  importance  of 
all  good  books  that  treat  of  this  particular  agent. 


The  Studenfs  Surgery.  A  Multum  in  Parvo.  By  Frederick 
James  Gant,  F.  R.  C.  S.,  Senior  Surgeon  to  the  Royal  Free 
Uo-ipital.  Philadelphia:  Lea  Brothers  &  Co.,  1890.  Pp. 
xx.\-v-817.     [Price,  $;3.7o.] 

This  book  is  written  for  the  use  of  English  students  pro- 
paring  for  their  final  examination,  and  seems  to  be  unusually 
well  adapted  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  written.     The  nr- 
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rangement  is  good,  it  is  written  very  closely,  and  deserves  its 
title  "  multurn  in  parvo."'  The  omission  of  such  subjects  as  the 
snrgery  of  the  eye,  ear,  teeth,  skin,  female  genital  organs,  and 
orthopaedic  surgery  will  meet  with  general  approval,  for  these 
special  lines  of  surgery  have  been  developed  to  such  a  degree 
that  an  attempt  to  outline  each  woijld  require  either  the  omis- 
sion of  much  that  is  valuable  or  a  great  increase  in  the  size  of 
the  book,  and  in  either  case  would  detract  from  its  value  to 
students. 

BOOKS   AND   PAMPHLETS  RECEIVED. 

A  Treati.se  on  Massage,  Theoretical  and  Practical ;  its  Uistorv,  Mode 
of  Application  and  Effects,  Indications  and  Contra-iudications,  with  Re- 
sults in  over  Fifteen  Ilundred  Cases.  By  Douglas  Graham,  M.  D.,  Fel- 
low of  the  Massacliusetts  Medical  Society,  etc.  Second  Edition,  revised 
and  enlarged.     New  York  :  J.  H.  Vail  &  Company,  1890.     Pp.  X-.142. 

The  Essentials  of  Medical  Chemistry  and  Urinalysis.  By  Sam  E. 
Woody,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Public  Hygiene,  and 
Clinical  Lecturer  on  Diseases  of  Children,  in  the  Kentucky  Scliool  of 
Medicine.  Tliird  Edition,  revised,  enlarged,  and  illustrated.  Philadel- 
phia: P.  Blakiston,  Son,  k  Co.,  1890.     Pp.  viii-9  to  157. 

A  Library  of  American  Literature  from  the  Earliest  Settlement  to 
the  Present  Time.  Compiled  and  edited  by  Edmund  Clarence  Stedman 
and  Ellen  Mackay  Hutchinson.  In  Eleven  Volumes.  Vol.  XI.  New 
York  :  Charles  L.  Webster  &  Company,  1890.     Pp.  xxvi-648. 

Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  of  the  State  of 
Maine.     For  the  Fiscal  Year  ending  December  31,  1889. 

Menstruation  and  the  Removal  of  Both  Ovaries.  By  George  J. 
Engehuann,  A.  JI.,  M.  D.,  etc.  [Reprinted  from  the  Tramoftions  of 
the  Southern  Siirrfii'al  and  GijnitmloyicaJ  Axsociation.] 

Stricture  of  the  Rectum  :  a  Study  of  Ninety-six  Cases.  By  Charles 
B.  Kelsey,  M.  D  ,  Professor  of  Diseases  of  the  Rectum  at  the  New  York 
Postgraduate  Medical  School  and  Hospital.     Pp.  .S  to  41. 

The  Popularization  of  Sanitary  Science.  Annual  Address  before  the 
Third  District  Branch  of  the  New  York  State  Medical  Association  at 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  June  19,  1890.  By  J.  G.  Orton,  M.  D.  [Reprinted 
from  the  Sanifariayi.] 

Transactions  of  the  American  Dermatological  Association  at  its 
Thirteenth  Annual  Meeting,  held  at  the  Boston  Medical  Library,  Boston, 
Mass.,  on  the  Hth,  18th,  and  1 9th  of  September,  1889. 

Report  on  the  Cause  of  the  Recent  Outbreak  of  Typhoid  Fever  in 
Waterbury.  Made  to  the  Connecticut  State  Board  of  Health.  By 
Herbert  K  Smith,  M.  D. 

Annual  Address  on  Practice  of  Medicine.  The  Mutual  Obligations 
and  Responsibilities  of  the  Physician  and  the  People  in  proiuoting 
Medical  Science.  By  W.  F.  Breakey,  M.  D.,  Ann  Arbor,  Midi.  [Re- 
printed from  tlic  Pi-oeeedintfS  of  the  Michiyan  State  Medical  Sockli/.] 

Kurzer  Abriss  der  Perkussion  und  Auskultation.  Von  Dr.  Her- 
mann Vierordt,  a.  o.  Professor  der  Medizin  an  der  Universitiit  Tubingen. 
Drittc  verbesscrte  Auflage.     Tiibingen  :  Frauz  Fues,  1890.     Pp.  6B. 

De  I'anesthisie  locale  par  injection  de  cocaine  et  du  bon  effet  de 
la  bande  d'Esmarch.  Par  le  Dr.  E.  Kummer,  Chirurgien  it  THftpital 
Butini.     [E.\trait  de  la  Hei'ue  et  Arehieen  suvosen  d'odonioloffie.] 

Report  of  the  Provost  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  For  the 
Two  Years  ending  October  1,  1889.  With  Abstracts  from  the  Treas- 
urer's Annual  Reports. 

Proceedings  of  the  First  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Tri-i^tate  Medical 
Association  of  Alabama,  (Seorgia,  and  Tennessee.  Held  in  Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn..  October  ir>  and  16,  1889. 

Second  Annual  Report  of  the  New  Amsterdam  Eye  and  Ear  Hospi- 
tal, with  Nose  and  Throat  Department.  For  the  Year  ending  May  13, 
1890. 

Report  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Newport  Hospital.  Presented  to  the 
Corporation  at  their  Seventeenth  Annual  Meeting,  .Tidy  8,  1890. 

Appeal  for  a  Ward  for  Women  and  Children  at  the  Newport  Hos- 
pital. 

Altes  und  Neues  in  der  Therapic.  Akademischc  Antrittsredc  gehal- 
tcn  in  der  Aula  iler  Universitiit  Tiibingen  am  27.  Febnuir,  1890.  Von 
Dr.  Hermann  Vierordt,  n.  o.  Professor  der  Medizin.  Tubingen:  Franz 
Fues,  1890.      Pp.  3  to  26. 
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The  Medical  Department  of  the  Army. — The  following  circular  of 
information  is  published  for  the  benetit  of  medical  men  who  may  be 
desirotis  of  entering  the  United  States  Army  : 

The  Medical  Department  of  the  Army  consists  of  one  Surgeon-Gen- 
eral with  the  rank  of  Brigadier-tieneral ;  one  Assistant  Surgeon-Gen- 
eral, one  Chief  Medical  Purveyor,  and  four  Surgeons  witli  the  rank  of 
Colonel ;  two  Assistant  Medical  Purveyors  and  eight  Surgeons  with  the 
rank  of  Lieutenant-Colonel;  fifty  Surgeons  with  the  rank  of  Major; 
and  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  Assistant  Surgeons  with  the  rank  of 
First  Lieutenant  of  Cavalry  for  the  first  five  years  of  service,  and  of 
Captain  of  Cavalry  subsequently  until  their  promotion  by  seniority  to  a 
majority. 

With  the  rank  stated  in  each  case  the  pay  and  emoluments  of  the 
rank  are  associated.  The  salary  of  each  graile  is  a  fixed  annual  sum 
payable  monthly  ;  but  at  the  end  of  each  period  of  five  years  of  service 
the  annual  sum  representing  the  pay  of  the  grade  is  increased  by  ten 
per  cent,  until  forty  per  cent,  is  added.  After  twenty  years  of  service 
the  forty  per  cent,  additional  continues  to  be  drawn,  but  the  further 
increase  of  the  pay  by  ten  per  cent,  additions  ceases — t.  e.,  an  officer, 
although  he  may  have  served  twenty-five  or  thirty  or  more  years,  can, 
under  existing  laws,  have  no  more  than  forty  per  cent,  added  to  his  pay 
proper  by  way  of  increase  for  length  of  service.  The  pay  of  a  first 
lieutenant  of  cavalry,  or  of  a  medical  officer  during  the  first  five  yeare 
of  his  .service,  is  .Jl,600  per  year,  or  ^13:3.3.3  per  month.  At  the  expi- 
ration of  his  five  years  of  service  he  becomes,  by  virtue  of  that  fact,  a 
captain,  and  his  pay  is  that  of  a  captain  of  cavalry,  *2,000  per  year, 
increased  by  ten  per  cent,  for  his  years  of  service — viz.,  $2,200  annual- 
ly, or  $183.33  monthly.  At  the  end  of  his  tenth  year  of  service  this 
rate  of  pay  is  increased  by  the  service-addition  to  $2,400  annually,  or 
S200  per  month,  and  after  five  years  more  the  service-addition  makes 
his  pay  $2,('i00  annually,  or  §216.67  per  month.  If  he  continue  in  the 
rank  of  captain,  at  the  end  of  twenty  years  of  service  his  monthly  pay 
becomes  J233.33;  but  about  this  time  promotion  to  a  majority  is 
usually  obtained,  and  a  major's  annual  pay  of  *2,o00,  with  forty  per 
cent,  added,  makes  the  monthly  pay  of  the  major  and  surgeon  $291.67. 
Subsequent  promotion,  investing  the  individual  with  the  rank  of  lieu- 
teuantcolonel,  colonel,  and  brigadier-general,  augments  the  monthly 
pay  respectively  to  $333.33,  $375.00,  and  $458.33.  Compulsory  re- 
tirement at  the  age  of  sixty-four  years  increases  the  rapidity  of  promo- 
tion to  the  younger  men  :  and  when  retirement  is  effected  either  by  age 
or  by  the  accidents  of  service  prior  to  reaching  the  retiring  age,  the 
rate  of  pay  subsequently  drawn  is  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  total 
salary  and  increases  of  the  rank  held  by  the  individual  at  the  time  of 
his  retirement.  Thus,  a  major  retired  for  broken  health  after  twenty 
years' service  draws  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  $291.07  per  month;  a 
colonel  retired  for  age,  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  $375.00.  The  medical 
officer  has  the  right  of  selecting  quarters  in  accordance  witli  his  rank, 
and  when  stationed  in  a  city  where  there  arc  no  Government  quarters, 
commutation  money,  intended  to  cover  the  expense  of  house  rent,  is 
paid  to  him.  The  Government  provides  forage  and  stable  room  for  the 
horses  of  the  medical  officer,  and  when  traveling  under  orders  the  ex- 
penses of  transportation  are  paid  by  the  Qiiarternnister's  Department. 

Among  the  privileges  granted  to  medical,  as  to  other  officers  of  the 
army,  is  that  of  leave  of  absence  on  full  pay.  The  authorized  leave 
amounts  to  thirty  days  annually.  This  leave  is  not  forfeited  if  not 
taken  during  the  year,  but  is  credited  to  the  officer,  who  may  thus  ac- 
cumulate a  continuous  leave  of  four  months  on  fidl  pay.  If  he  desires 
to  be  absent  for  a  longer  period  than  four  months,  and  the  permission 
is  accorded  him,  he  is  reduced  to  half-pay  for  all  time  in  excess  of  the 
four  months  or  maximum  of  eumidated  leaves  of  al)8cnce.  Absence 
from  duty  on  account  of  sickness  does  not  affect  the  relations  of  the 
officer  with  the  paymaster;  he  continues  to  draw  full  pay. 

A  commission  in  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Army  is  an  instru- 
ment which  is  good  for  life,  premising  conduct  consistent  with  its  re- 
tention on  the  part  of  its  possessor ;  but  it  involves  no  contract  which 
binds  the  individual  to  service  for  any  given  number  of  years.     On  the 
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contrary,  should  the  medical  officer  find  on  experience  that  civil  life  has 
greater  attractions  for  him  than  that  of  the  army,  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  him  from  at  any  time  tendering  the  resignation  of  his  com- 
mission. 

A  young  medical  officer  on  appointment  is  usually  assigned  to  duty 
for  a  few  months  at  some  large  post  where  there  are  other  officers  of 
his  department,  to  afford  him  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
the  requirements  of  the  Army  Regulations  and  the  routine  duties  of 
military  life.  After  this  he  goes  to  some  post  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  where  he  serves  a  tour  of  duty  of  four  years.  An  assignment 
in  the  East  follows  the  leave  of  absence  which  is  usually  taken  at  this 
time ;  and  in  after  years  his  stations  are  selected  so  as  to  give  him  a 
fair  share  of  service  at  what  may  be  called  desirable  posts  as  an  offset 
to  the  time  spent  at  less  desirable  stations. 

Candidates  for  appointment  to  the  lledical  Corps  should  apply  to 
the  Secretary  of  War  for  an  invitation  to  appear  before  the  Army  Medi- 
cal Board  of  Examiners.  The  application  should  be  in  the  handwriting 
of  the  applicant,  should  give  the  date  and  place  of  his  birth,  and  the 
place  and  State  of  which  he  is  a  permanent  resident ;  it  should  be  ac- 
companied by  certificates  based  on  personal  acquaintance  from  at  least 
fwo  persons  of  repute  as  to  citizenship,  character,  and  moral  habits. 
Candidates  must  be  between  twenty-one  and  twenty-eight  years  of  age 
(without  any  exceptions),  and  graduates  of  a  regular  medical  college, 
evidence  of  which,  the  diploma,  must  be  submitted  to  the  Board.  The 
morals,  habits,  physical  and  mental  qualifications  and  general  aptitude 
for  the  service  of  each  candidate  will  be  subjects  for  careful  investiga- 
tion by  the  Board,  and  a  favorable  report  will  not  be  made  in  any  case 
in  which  there  is  a  reasonable  doubt. 

The  following  is  the  general  plan  of  the  examination  : 

I.  The  physical  examination  will  be  rigid  ;  and  each  candidate  will, 
in  addition,  be  required  to  certify  "  that  he  labors  under  no  mental  or 
physical  infirmity,  nor  disability  of  any  kind,  which  can  in  any  way  in- 
terfere with  the  most  efficient  discharge  of  any  duty  which  may  be  re- 
quired." 

II.  Oral  and  written  examinations  on  subjects  of  preliminary  edu- 
cation, general  literature,  and  general  science.  The  Board  will  satisfy 
itself  by  examination  that  each  candidate  possesses  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  branches  taught  in  the  common  schools,  especially  of  Eng- 
lish grammar,  arithmetic,  and  the  history  and  geography  of  the  United 
States.  Any  candidate  found  deficient  in  these  branches  will  not  be 
examined  further.  The  examination  on  general  science  will  include 
chemistry  and  natural  philosophy,  and  that  on  literature  will  emlirace 
English  literature,  Latin,  and  history,  ancient  and  modern.  Candidates 
claiming  proficiency  in  other  branches  of  knowledge,  such  as  the  higher 
mathematics,  ancient  and  modern  languages,  etc.,  will  be  examined 
therein,  and  receive  due  credit  for  their  special  qualifications. 

III.  Oral  and  written  examination  on  anatomy,  physiology,  surgery, 
practice  of  medicine,  general  pathology,  obstetrics  and  diseases  of 
women  and  children,  medical  jurisprudence  and  toxicology,  materia 
medica,  therapeutics,  pharmacy,  and  practical  sanitation. 

IV.  Clinical  examinations,  medical  and  surgical,  at  a  hospital,  and 
the  performance  of  surgical  operations  on  the  cadaver. 

Due  credit  will  be  given  for  hospital  training,  and  practical  expe- 
rience in  surgery,  practice  of  medicine,  and  obstetrics. 

The  Board  is  authorized  to  deviate  from  this  general  plan  when- 
ever necessary,  in  such  manner  as  it  may  deem  best  to  secure  the  in- 
terests of  the  service. 

The  Board  reports  the  merits  of  the  candidates  in  the  several 
branches  of  the  examination,  and  their  relative  merit  in  the  whole, 
according  to  which  the  approved  candidates  receive  appointments 
to  existing  vacancies,  or  to  vacancies  which  may  occur  within 
two  years  thereafter.  Al  the  present  time  there  are  three  vacancies  to 
beflled. 

An  applicant  failing  in  one  examination  may  be  allowed  a  second 
after  one  year,  but  not  a  thiid. 

No  allowance  is  made  for  the  expenses  of  persons  undergoing  cx- 
■mioation,  but  those  who  are  approved  and  receive  appointments  are 
entitled  to  transportation  in  obeying  their  first  order  a.s.'<igning  them  to 
duty. 

Copies  of  examination  papers  used  by  the  Board  in  session  in  New 


York  city  in  October  last  are  hereto  appended  as  an  illustration  of  the 
character  of  the  questions  submitted  to  candidates. 

John  Moore,  Surgeon- General. 
Approved :  Redfield  Proctor,  Secretari/  of  War. 

War  Depaktment, 

Surgeon  General's  Office, 

Washington,  D.  C*  December  IS,  1SS9. 

Specimens  of  Examination  Papers  used  by  the  Army  Medical  Examin- 
ing Board,  in  Session  in  New  York  City,  October,  1S89. 

ARITHMETIC. 

1.  Change  '194  to  an  equivalent  fraction  whose  denominator  is  432. 

2.  How  many  inches  are  there  in  '0625  of  a  yard  ? 

3.  What  is  the  percentage  of  mortality  in  pneumonia  when  1.3 
deaths  occur  in  64  cases  ? 

4.  A  barometer  indicates  29-36  inches;  what  is  its  height  in  milli- 
metres ? 

5.  e-lT:  13-83  ::  19-34  :  '< 

6.  What  is  the  cube  and  cube  root  of  3-6 '! 

7.  By  what  principle  of  trigonometry  is  the  distance  of  certain  stars 
ascertained  ?     Illustrate  by  diagram. 

8.  How  do  you  ascertain  the  soUd  contents  of  a  cylinder  ? 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  Name  eight  rivers  of  the  United  States  that  empty  into  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico. 

2.  What  large  lake  in  the  United  States  is  at  the  greatest  altitude  ? 
Where  is  it  ?     And  what  is  its  approximate  elevation  ? 

3.  Give  the  lioundaries  of  Jlontana,  and  briefly  mention  its  general 
geographical  features. 

4.  Describe  the  route  you  would  take  in  going  from  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
to  the  City  of  Mexico,  and  name  the  States  through  which  you  would 
pass. 

5.  Mention  two  or  three  cities  of  Europe  that  are  in  nearly  the  same 
latitude  as  New  York. 

6.  Name  the  capital  of  Saxony,  of  Bavaria,  and  of  Switzerland. 

7.  What  do  you  consider  to  be  a  small  and  what  a  large  annual 
rainfall  ? 

8.  A  storm  is  approaching,  passes  to  the  south  of  the  observer  in 
the  Eastern  United  States,  and  out  to  sea.  Describe  the  changes  of  the 
wind  that  would  occur. 

HISTORY    AND    LITER-VTURE.  1 

1.  Give  the  names  of  the  principal  Roman  deities,  and  the  corre- 
sponding names  used  by  the  Greeks. 

2.  State  what  you  know  in  regard  to  the  date  and  object  of  the 
Magna  Charta, 

3.  Who  was  Galen  ?     And  in  what  century  did  he  live  V 

4.  Give  a  brief  account  of  Mohammed.  In  what  century  did  he 
live '!  ' 

6.  Who  was  Frederick  the  Great  ?     Mention  some  of  his  victories. 

6.  Give  the  particulars  of  General  Arnold's  treason. 

7.  Mention  the  leading  events  in  the  administration  of  President 
Madison. 

8.  Give  the  names  of  at  least  eight  of  Shakespeare's  plays,  and  the 
approximate  dates  of  his  birth  and  death. 

9.  Mention  the  principal  works  of  Victor  Hugo. 

10.  Name  the  best-known  works  of  George  Eliot.  State  what  you 
know  about  this  writer. 

PHYSICS. 

1.  What  are  the  differences  between  the  solar  day  and  the  siderea 
day  y  ■ 

2.  What  portion  of  the  earth's  quadrant  does  the  French  metre  rep- 
resent ? 

3.  Does  the  weight  of  a  given  mass  increase  or  diminish  as  you  go 
from  the  C(iuator  to  one  of  the  poles '!     Give  the  reason. 

4.  Describe  the  Torricellian  vacuum. 
6.  Describe  the  process  of  ebullition. 

6.  What  is  Newton's  first  law  of  motion  y 

7.  What  is  osmosis  y    What  effects  have  heat  and  electricity  on  it? 

8.  Which  color  of  the  solar  spectrum  is  produced  by  the  slowest  vi- 
bration of  ether  waves  ? 
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CHEMISTRY. 

1.  Explain  briefly  the  determination  of  atomic  weiglit  by  means  of 
specific  Iieat. 

2.  What  other  elements  belong  in  the  same  natural  group  with  sul- 
phur? 

3.  Describe  briefly  the  chemistry  of  glass-making. 

4.  State  the  physical  and  chemical  properties  of  aluminium. 

5.  Mention  some  of  the  analytical  reactions  of  the  protoids. 

6.  What  are  the  principal  forms  in  which  nitrogen  enters  into  or- 
ganic compounds  ? 

7.  What  ptomaines  have  been  isolated  ?  What  other  substances 
do  they  resemble  in  physiological  action  and  chemical  reaction  ? 

8.  Mention  some  tests  for  morphine. 

ANATOMY. 

1.  Give  the  origins  and  insertions  of  the  triceps  muscle  ot  the  arm. 
State  its  actions,  and  describe  its  relations  to  neighboring  parts. 

2.  (Jive  the  origin,  course,  and  relations  to  neighboring  parts  of  the 
ophthalmic  artery,  and  name  its  branches  and  the  parts  to  which  they 
are  distributed. 

3.  Mention  the  nerves  that  supply  the  tongue,  and  describe  the  spe- 
cial parts  supplied  by  each,  and  the  Icind  of  nervous  supply  in  each  case. 

4.  Describe  the  structure,  location,  attachments,  and  relations  of 
the  ligamentum  denticulatum,  and  state  its  uses. 

5.  Describe  the  structure,  course,  and  relations  of  the  ureter  proper. 

6.  Describe  the  relations  of  the  trachea  in  the  neck. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

1.  By  what  means  is  the  exchange  of  gases  between  the  blood  of 
the  pulmonary  capillaries  and  the  air  in  the  air  vesicles  effected,  and 
what  is  the  nature  of  the  process  ? 

2.  State  the  differences  between  gastric  and  pancreatic  digestion. 

3.  Describe  the  various  modes  of  origin  of  the  lymphatics  within 
the  different  tissues. 

4.  Describe  the  different  forms  of  reflex  action,  and  give  an  exam- 
ple of  each. 

5.  State  the  changes  that  take  place  in  the  Graafian  follicle,  from 
which  the  ovum  has  been  discharged. 

SURGERY. 

1.  Describe  hospital  gangrene,  its  treatment,  constitutionally  and 
locally.     What  preventive  measures  cheek  its  spread  '> 

2.  What  are  the  constitutional  manifestations  of  secondary  and  ter- 
tiary syphilis,  and  the  appropriate  treatment '! 

3.  When  is  phlebotomy  demanded  ? 

4.  Describe  the  operation  of  exposing  the  inferior  dental  nerve  in 
its  course  in  the  body  of  the  bone. 

5.  What  are  the  indications  for  abdominal  section  or  laparotomy? 

6.  What  are  the  four  primary  forms  of  club-foot  ?  Same  the  con- 
tracted muscles  in  each  variety. 

7.  What  pathological  condition  may  follow  ligation  of  veins  ? 

8.  Describe  the  various  operations  for  stone  in  the  bladder. 

PRACTICE    AND    PATHOLOGY. 

1.  What  are  the  anatomical  characters  of  lymphadenoma  ? 

2.  Give  the  pathology  of  ura;mia. 

3.  What  are  the  pathological  results  of  chronic  alcoholism  '! 

4.  What  coui-sc  or  courses  of  treatment  would  you  pursue  in  cases 
of  acute  or  chronic  dysentery  ? 

5.  Give  an  account  of  the  treatment  of  acute  pneumonia. 

6.  What  are  the  causes  and  the  usual  location  of  rupture  of  the 
heart? 

7.  Give  the  clinical  history  of  chronic  diffuse  nephritis. 

8.  Give  the  symptoms  of  gout,  and  the  differential  diagnosis  of  gout 
and  rheumatism. 

9.  What  is  the  differential  diagnosis  of  the  eruptions  of  scarlatina, 
roseola,  and  measles? 

10.  Mention  the  principal  animal  parasites  of  man. 

OBSTETRICS    ANn    DISEASES    OF    WOMEN    AND    ClIILnREN. 

1.  What  are  the  causes  of  severe  vomiting  in  pregnancy?  How 
can  it  be  controlled? 

2.  What  is  puerperal  eclampsia,  the  means  of  prevention,  and  the 
treatment  in  early  pregnancy  and  during  labor  ? 


3.  Describe  the  utero-placental  circulation. 

4.  Give  the  signs  of  pregnancy. 

5.  What  are  common  causes  of  abortion  ?  State  the  preventive 
measures,  and  the  treatment  when  it  occurs. 

6.  Give  the  causes  of  tedious  labor ;  mention  two  cases  and  the  ap- 
propriate treatment  for  them. 

7.  What  are  the  most  dangerous  diseases  of  children  ? 

8.  What  are  the  earliest  symptoms  of  tetanus  nascentium  ?  What 
are  the  supposed  causes  of  it  ? 

MATERIA    MEDICA    AND    THERAPEUTICS. 

1.  Give  the  source  and  composition  of  eucnlvptus ;  name  its  ofG- 
cinal  preparations  and  dose  of  each  ;  describe  its  physiological  actions, 
and  state  the  therapeutical  indications  for  its  use. 

2.  Give  the  oHieinal  preparations  of  the  mineral  acids  and  doses  of 
each ;  describe  their  physiological  actions,  and  mention  the  therapeuti- 
cal indications  for  their  use. 

3.  Give  the  source  and  composition  of  guaiacum ;  name  its  officinal 
preparations  and  doses  of  each,  and  describe  its  physiological  actions 
and  the  therapeutical  indications  for  itSJise. 

4.  Give  the  officinal  preparations  of  silver,  with  doses  of  each. 
Describe  its  physiological  actions,  and  mention  the  therapeutical  indi- 
cations for  its  use. 

5.  Give  the  source  and  active  principles  of  ergot ;  name  the  offi- 
cinal pre])arations,  and  describe  its  physiological  actions,  and  state  the 
therapeutical  indications  for  its  use. 

G.  Give  the  source  and  composition  of  erythroxylon  ;  name  its  offi- 
cinal preparations,  and  describe  its  physiological  actions,  and  state  the 
therapeutical  indications  for  its  use. 

7.  Describe  the  physiological  actions  of  the  bromides. 

8.  Give  the  source  and  composition  of  gelsemium  ;  name  its  ofli- 
cinal  preparations  and  dose  of  each  and  describe  its  physiological  ac- 
tions and  the  iudicatious  for  its  use. 

9.  Describe  tlie  physiological  actions  of  salicin  and  its  derivatives. 

HYGIENE. 

1 .  What  amount  of  fresh  air  per  minute  should  be  furnished  for 
each  inmate  in  school-rooms,  audience-halls,  etc.  ? 

2.  What  are  the  effects  of  exercise  on  the  lungs  ? 

3.  What  are  the  possible  disadvantages  of  hot-air  furnaces,  and 
how  may  they  be  overcome  ? 

4.  What  is  the  source  and  the  nature  of  organic  impurities  in  drink- 
ing-water ? 

5.  What  can  you  say  of  the  composition  and  of  the  merits  of  rain- 
water for  drinking  purposes  as  ordinarily  stored  ? 

6.  What  are  the  advantages  and  the  disadvantages  of  leavened 
bread  as  an  article  of  diet  ? 

7.  What  is  the  relative  amount  of  potential  energy  in  the  following 
proximate  alimentary  substances  :  Dry  alliumiuate,  starch,  fat,  cane- 
sugar  ? 

8.  By  what  ordinary  means  may  milk  be  preserved  for  a  limited 
time  without  ice  ? 

ii.  In  purifying  an  infected  apartment  by  burning  sulphur,  what 
quantity  of  sulphur  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  room  would  lie 
sullii-ient  ? 

10.  What,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  best  method  of  disposing  of  ex- 
creta ?     Give  your  reasons. 

Trance  following  Influenza. — In  the  Tjannl  for  August  16th  Mr. 
Nathan  Raw,  of  the  Borough  Asylum,  Portsmouth,  England,  quotes 
(ioweis  as  follows :  " Trance  or  lethargy  as  it  occurs  spontaneously  is  a 
peculiar  sleep-like  state  from  which  a  patient  can  not  be  roused,  or  can 
be  roused  only  imperfectly,  and  which  is  not  due  to  organic  disease  of 
the  brain."  He  then  relates  the  following  case :  Louisa  C,  aged  tliirty- 
nine,  married,  was  admitted  into  this  asylum  on  February  24,  1890. 
She  was  carried  from  the  cab  to  the  reception  room  in  a  helpless  state. 
She  could  not  sit  on  a  chair  unless  held  in  position,  without  which  she 
fell  to  the  ground.  Face  unusually  pale  ;  skin  liedcwed  with  cold  per- 
spiration. Eyes  closed :  pupils  normal.  Limbs  relaxed,  but  nhen 
placed  in  any  position  remained  for  some  time,  until  overcome  by  gravita- 
tion.   She  was  apparently  unconscious,  and  iciuld  not  be  roused.    I'hys- 
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ieally  she  is  a  stout,  strong  woman,  with  congenital  talipes.  Heart 
sounds  eould  hardly  be  detected  even  with  stethoscope ;  pulse  could 
onlv  be  felt  as  a  minute  thread  at  the  wrist,  and  was  45  to  the  minute. 
Respiration  slow,  shallow,  and  quiet,  and  was  hardly  discernible,  12 
per  minute.  She  was  placed  in  a  warm  bath  and  vigorously  rubbed 
with  towels,  with  a  hope  of  restoring  her  to  consciousness.  Beyond 
slowly  opening  her  eyes  and  leisurely  looking  around,  this  had  no  effect, 
as  she  at  once  relapsed  into  her  former  unconscious  state.  She  as- 
sumed the  dorsal  decubitus  with  her  arms  by  her  side,  and  unless  care- 
fully examined  was  apparently  lifeless. 

March  3d. — For  the  last  seven  days  she  has  remained  in  exactly  the 
same  unconscious  state,  eyes  half  open,  conjunctival  reflex  present. 
Pupils  act  to  light.  Knee-jerks  much  exaggerated,  no  ankle  clonus. 
Apparent  cutaneous  anfesthesia,  as  pins  stuck  into  her  muscles  are  not 
felt.  Urine  and  faeces  passed  in  bed ;  has  refused  food  absolutely,  and 
has  been  fed  three  times  a  day  by  the  stomach  tube  with  milk,  eggs, 
brandy,  etc.  Nothing  seems  to  rouse  her.  Cold  water,  beyond  a  mo- 
mentary reflex  effect,  is  useless ;  an  ice-bag  to  the  spine  and  a  strong 
current  of  electricity  are  of  no  avail.  The  nurse  on  special  duty  with 
her  this  afternoon  thought  she  was  dead.  When  seen  a  few  minutes 
after  she  was  apparently  lifeless,  breathing  almost  imperceptible,  and 
heart  sounds  could  not  be  detected  with  stethoscope.  A  galvanic  bat- 
tery applied  over  the  region  of  the  heart,  artificial  respiration,  and  in- 
halation of  nitrite  of  amyl  had  the  effect  of  restoring  her  vital  functions 
a  little. 

7(A. — She  suddenly  opened  her  eyes  and  looked  around  her,  after 
remaining  unconscious  for  ten  days  ;  was  persuaded  to  take  a  cup  of 
tea ;  only  answered  questions  in  a  whisper. 

8th. — This  morning  she  was  cheerful,  talked  quite  rationally,  did 
not  know  where  she  was  or  when  she  came ;  had  no  memory  what- 
ever for  the  events  of  the  last  ten  days ;  took  her  food  well,  and  sat 
up  in  bed. 

Maij  12th. — Talks  a  good  deal  about  religious  matters,  but  has  no 
delusions ;  went  out  to-day  on  a  month's  trial. 

Jane  12th. — Was  discharged  this  day  recovered. 

The  following  is  the  history  as  given  by  the  patient :  She  has  al- 
ways been  hy.sterical.  No  history  of  intemperance  or  insanity  in  the 
family.  For  several  years  she  has  been  a  diligent  student  of  the  Bible, 
and  thoroughly  believed  everrthing  therein  regarding  a  future  state. 
One  month  liefore  admission  two  of  her  children  were  taken  ill  with  in- 
fluenza; after  their  recovery  she  herself  contracted  the  disease,  and  had 
a  most  severe  attack.  The  pain  in  her  head  was  excruciating,  and  she 
was  quite  prostrate  in  mind  and  body  for  two  weeks.  After  spending 
an  anxious  day  she  relapsed  into  a  deep  sleep,  during  which  she  had  a 
dream,  and  was  awakened  by  a  loud  voice,  which  said,  "  You  are  dead." 
She  felt  quite  helpless,  and  lay  in  this  state  for  two  days,  absolutely  re- 
fusing all  food.  When  visited  by  the  doctor  she  Informed  him  she  was 
dead,  and  wished  to  be  burled.  She  was  at  once  removed  to  this  asy- 
lum as  insane.  She  remembers  coming  into  the  gates  of  the  grounds, 
which  she  thought  was  the  cemetery.  She  says  that  had  she  been  put 
into  a  grave  she  could  have  offered  no  resistance. 

Remarks. — Some  very  interesting  clinical  points  arise  in  this  most 
unusual  case.  The  condition  of  trance  is  exceedingly  rare  in  this 
country,  Gowers  having  seen  only  four  cases.  Regarding  the  diagnosis 
of  the  case,  I  am  not  yet  satisfied  as  to  the  true  mental  condition.  Here 
is  a  woman  whose  physical  and  mental  powers  are  exhausted  with  the 
care  and  anxiety  of  nursing  her  sick  children  ;  then  she  is  herself  pro.<- 
trated  by  a  severe  physical  illness  with  great  mental  depression.  She 
Is  not  predisposed  to  in.sanity  either  by  hereditary  transmission  or 
otherwise,  but  she  is  undoubtedly  hystcricul  and  emotional.  Was  the 
woman  Insane  ?  The  voice  which  she  heard  was  not  a  true  hallucina- 
tion, as  she  was  unconscious  from  sleep  at  the  time.  Legally,  she  was 
insane  without  a  doubt ;  she  was  not  responsible  for  her  actions,  and 
would  have  probably  died  from  want  of  food,  the  diagnosis  thus  rent- 
ing between  (1)  delusional  insanity,  (2)  hysteria.  (.3)  catalepsy,  and  (4) 
trance.  She  was  not  suffering  from  catalepsy,  a»  evidenced  by  the  alj- 
Bencc  of  muscular  rigidity  ;  nor  were  the  symptoms  purely  hysterical, 
as  shown  by  the  utter  impossibility  to  restore  her  to  consciousness. 
Then  regarding  insanity  pure  and  simple,  this  is  negatived  by  the  fact 
that  she  has  no  memory  whatever  for  what  occurred  during  those  ten 


days,  and  the  sudden  and  complete  recovery  from  all  the  symptoms.  I 
am  IncUned  to  think  that  this  was  a  case  in  which,  from  severe  nervous 
exhaustion  and  with  a  predisposition  to  emotion,  the  patient's  mind  was 
temporarily  unhinged,  and  that  the  trance  condition  was  due  to  an  in- 
hibition or  arrest  of  action  of  the  nerve  cells,  probably  from  previous 
exhaustion. 

Sea  Voyages. — "A  correspondent  writes;  'I  am  glad  to  see  in  the 
Laiwet  an  article  saying  so  much  in  favor  of  sea  voyages,  but  I  think 
you  have  omitted  one  very  important  point — viz.,  the  very  great  advan- 
tages of  a  sailing  ship  over  a  steamship,  such  as  the  greater  cleanli- 
ness, freedom  from  smoke,  and  especially  the  freedom  from  that  most 
unpleasant  oily  smell  of  the  engines,  also  the  greater  size  of  the  cabins. 
I  speak  from  experience  of  a  voyage  to  Australia  and  back  in  sailing 
ships,  from  which  I  derived  much  benefit.  I  was  lately  in  a  steamship 
and  was  greatly  surprised  at  the  difference ;  go  where  I  would  on  the  ship, 
I  could  never  escape  from  that  oily  smell  of  the  engines.  The  food  on 
the  sailing  ship  was  very  good  indeed.'  Exigencies  of  space  forbade  a 
comparison  of  the  merits  of  sailing  vessels  and  steamships  in  the  ar- 
ticle to  which  our  corresponilent  refers.  The  point  is,  however,  well 
worthy  of  attention,  and  the  advantages  of  a  sailing  vessel  enumerated 
above  are  real  and  important.  A  sailing  vessel  is  usually  cleaner, 
quieter,  and  roomier  (In  proportion  to  the  number  of  passengers)  than  a 
steamer,  and  on  a  long  sea  voyage  the  importance  of  cleanliness,  quiet, 
and  space  can  hardly  be  overestimated.  If  no  other  considerations 
had  weight,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  lay  down  the  rule  that  for  In- 
vaUds  a  sailing  vessel  should  always  be  preferred  to  a  steamer.  But 
the  question  is  more  complicated  than  our  correspondent's  letter  would 
seem  to  indicate.  A  sailing  vessel  is  open  to  the  objections  that  the  voyage 
is  sometimes  very  prolonged  and  monotonous,  that  the  detention  in  the 
hot  and  moisture-laden  atmosphere  of  the  Belt  of  Calms  may  extend  to  a 
week  or  a  fortnight,  and  is  a  very  trying  time,  and  that  few  or  no  op- 
portunities are  afforded  for  touching  at  ports  to  obtain  fresh  vegeta- 
bles, fruit,  etc.  Some  animals,  such  as  pigs  and  ducks,  thrive  well  at 
sea,  and  their  flesh  remains  agreeable  and  nutritious ;  but  sheep  and 
bullocks,  not  to  mention  chickens,  turkeys,  etc.,  nearly  always  show 
more  or  less  deterioration  in  the  quality  of  their  meat  after  a  few  weeks 
at  sea.  Steamships  with  their  ice  chambers  can  surmount  this  disad- 
vantage, but  it  is  generally  more  or  less  felt  on  sailing  ships,  above  all 
if  the  voyage  is  very  prolonged.  There  is  another  point  that  must  be 
kept  in  view  in  considering  this  question — viz.,  that  steamships  are 
more  and  more  driving  sailing  ships  out  of  the  trade,  and  that  the 
choice  among  the  former  is  very  much  wider  than  among  the  latter. 
We  mention  these  facts  in  order  that  the  pros  and  cowi  of  the  case  may 
be  kept  before  our  readers,  but  we  by  no  means  wish  to  imply  that 
steamships  should  generally,  and  as  a  matter  of  routine,  have  the  pref- 
erence over  sailing  vessels.  .  .  .  Much  will  turn  upon  the  patient's 
malady,  and  upon  his  general  constitutional  state  and  usual  mode  of 
life.  For  serious  cases  (when  such  can  be  prudently  sent  to  sea  at  all) 
a  sailing  vessel,  always  provided  that  reasonable  comfort  can  be  assured, 
will  generally  be  preferable.  Life  on  a  steamship  is  too  much  Hke  life 
in  a  hotel  to  suit  such  cases.  Agam,  If  the  patient  be  specially  desir- 
ous of  perfect  rest  and  quiet,  a  sailing  vessel  will  best  meet  the  case. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  case  be  one  mainly  requiring  change  and 
travel,  if  the  patient  likes  company  and  must  have  variety  and  amuse- 
ment, and  If  he  can  not  be  content  without  a  very  liberal  and  con.stantly 
varied  dietary,  then  a  first-class  steamship  will  probably  please  him 
best.  Some  patients,  again,  want  '  to  see  the  world,'  and  take  great 
delight  in  the  various  calls  made  at  dilTerent  ports.  Such  persons 
must  remember  that  sailing  vessels  hardly  call  anywhere,  and  very  com- 
monly make  the  long  voyage  to  the  Antipodes  In  a  single  run.  Proba- 
bly a  well-appointed  yacht  affords  the  best  type  of  what  is  most  desira- 
ble for  travelers  by  sea ;  and,  while  such  Is  only  at  the  disposal  of  a 
very  limited  number  of  patients.  It  is  possible  that  '  Invalid  ships,' 
which  arc  now  becoming  a  recognized  institution,  may  be  gradually  ap- 
proximated in  some  degree  to  this  type." — Lanctt. 

Stigar  in  the  Blood. — "The  condition  known  as  inellita>mia,  or  the 
presence  of  sugar  In  the  lilood,  has  long  been  recognized.  Pavy, 
Ewald,  Seegen,  and  Otto  have  demonstrated  beyond  doubt  that  sugar  is 
a  normal  constituent  of  the  blood,  although  it  is  present  only  in  very 
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small  proportions :  the  quantity  is  not  altered  when  the  blood  is  ana- 
lyzed after  death.  The  proportion  of  sugar  in  the  blood  is  considerably 
raised  in  cases  of  diabetes.  In  1885  Freund  examined  the  blood  of 
seventy  patients  suffering  from  carcinoma,  and  found  it  to  contain  a 
lar-'e  quantity  of  sugar,  but  he  was  unable  to  detect  it  in  cases  of  sar- 
coma. Freuud's  experiments  have  not  been  fully  verified  by  other  ob- 
servers. In  the  CeniralUatt  fiir  die  me</iiinischen  Wtsscnscfia/len,  1890, 
No.  2.5,  Trinkler  gives  an  interesting  account  of  a  series  of  observations 
he  has  made  as  regards  the  amount  of  sugar  contained  in  the  blood  in 
various  diseases.  He  examined  the  blood  of  one  hundred  and  nine  pa- 
tients, and  the  investigation  fell  into  two  classes :  1.  Quantitative  esti- 
mation of  sugar  and  reducing  substances  in  the  blood  during  life,  the 
quantity  of  blood  required  being  obtained  during  the  performance  of 
operations.  2.  In  which  the  greater  number  of  analyses  took  place 
after  death.  The  diseases  from  which  the  patients  were  suffering  were 
carcinoma,  typhoid  fever,  pneumonia,  morbus  cordis,  dysentery,  peri- 
tonitis, nephritis,  ursemia,  etc.  Sugar  was  found  to  be  present  in  all 
the  cases.  In  carcinoma  the  amount  was  very  large ;  next  came  typhoid 
fever  and  pneumonia,  while  nephritis  and  uriEmia  exhibited  the  least. 
In  the  case  of  carcinoma  the  following  conclusions  could  be  drawn  :  1. 
The  blood  of  patients  suffering  from  carcinoma  always  contained  a  con- 
siderable percentage  of  reducing  substances,  of  which  the  chief  was 
grape  sugar.  2.  The  maximum  percentage  of  sugar  in  the  blood  of 
living  patients  was  less  than  the  maximum  obtained  after  death.  3. 
Carcinoma  affecting  the  internal  organs  produced  a  greater  quantity  of 
sugar  than  when  attacking  superficial  structures  (skin,  mucous  mem- 
branes). 4.  The  degree  of  cachexia  stood  in  no  direct  proportion  to 
the  percentage  of  sugar  in  the  blood.  The  quantity  of  sugar  in  acute 
pneumonia,  typhoid  fever,  and  dysentery  was  about  the  same,  and  very 
little  above  the  normal ;  while  in  nephritic,  and  especially  in  uriemic 
conditions,  the  quantity  was  below  the  normal." — Lancet. 

Mortality  in  Cities  in  the  United  States. — The  following  table  rep- 
resents the  mortality  in  the  cities  named,  as  reported  to  Dr.  John  B. 
Hamilton,  Surgeon-General  of  the  Marine-Hospital  Service,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Abstract  of  Sanitary  Reports  for  August  29th : 
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Sickness  as  a  Teacher. — "  All  the  circumstances  of  life,"  says  the 
Ijontcl,  "  are  in  some  sort  eiliicative.  Health  and  happiness  have  their 
lesson  of  active  duty  to  teach  us  if  we  will  receive  it,  and  so,  likewise, 
have  pain,  disease,  and  misfortune,  a.s  lately  stated  by  Jlr.  Spurgcon,  a 
purpose  of  correction,  a  chastening  and  a  mellowing  influence  within 


them.  With  some  natures  and  moods,  perhaps,  it  is  otherwise ;  the 
sharpness  of  the  stroke  touches  no  mental  spring  but  that  of  self-con- 
cern, but  here,  again,  it  is  the  wise  who  learns.  For  him  these  evils, 
for  such  they  still  remain,  are  also  the  seeds  of  sympathy  with  others 
in  like  trouble.  If  he  be  through  any  fault  of  his  own  accountable  for 
them,  tliey  are  in  true  science  as  in  Scripture  the  natural  recompense  of 
evil,  a  protest  on  behalf  of  needful  self-control  which  he  will  do  well  to 
observe.  There  is  more,  therefore,  than  an  apparent  tendency  to  asceti- 
cism in  this  doctrine  of  disciplinary  suffering.  Of  course,  it  does  not 
follow  that  the  prosperous  and  the  healthy  must  at  some  time  undergo 
this  training  by  reverses.  The  same  lessons  of  patience,  fellow-feeling, 
and  self-restraint  can  be  learned  in  other  ways,  and  it  is  quite  certain 
that  the  daily  round  and  task  abound  in  opportunities  for  such  whole- 
some instruction.  We  are  alike  justified,  therefore,  in  admitting  for 
this  purpose  the  frequent  utility  of  pain,  and  in  seeking,  to  the  best  of 
our  ability,  to  limit  and  to  destroy  by  suitable  remedies  the  in6uence  of 
this  otherwise  harsh  and  hurtful  instructor.  Health  of  mind  and  body 
and  well-being  of  estate  are  alone  consistent  with  perfect  life  as  or- 
dered by  Nature's  plan  and  the  Divine  will,  and  every  purpose  of  train- 
ing is  compatible  with  their  full  possession  and  their  proper  use." 


To  Contributors  and  Correspondents. — The  attention  of  ali  who  purpose 
faioriHij  U.S  Kith  comiiiiiiUiutionn  is  respecifuUy  called  to  the  folloic- 
ing  : 

Authors  of  articles  intended  for  publication  under  the  head  of  "oriffinal 
contributions  "  are  respectfully  informed  that,  in  accepting  such  arti- 
cles, we  always  do  so  with  t/ie  understanding  thai  the  following  condi- 
lions  are  to  be  obaerved:  (1)  when  a  manuscript  is  sent  to  this  jour- 
nal, a  similar  manuscript  or  any  afjstracl  thereof  must  not  be  or 
have  been  sent  to  any  other  periodical,  unless  we  are  specially  notified 
of  the  fact  at  the  time  the  article  is  sent  to  us  ;  {2)  accepted  articles 
are  suliject  to  the  customary  ivies  of  editorial  refision,  and  will  be 
published  as  promptly  as  our  other  engagemerds  will  admit  of — wc 
can  not  engage  to  pttblish  an  article  in  any  specified  issue  ;  {3)  am/ 
conditions  which  an  author  wishes  complied  with  must  be  distiuctlu 
staled  in  a  communication  accompanying  the  manuscript,  and  no 
new  cunditions  can  be  considered  after  the  manuscript  lias  been  put 
into  the  type-setters'  hands.  We  are  often  constrained  to  decline 
articles  which,  although  they  may  be  creditable  to  their  authors,  are 
not  suitable  for  publication  in  this  journal,  either  because  they  are 
too  long,  or  are  loaded  with  tabular  matter  or  prolix  histories  of 
cases,  or  deal  with  subjects  of  little  interest  to  the  medical  profession 
at  large.  We  can  not  enter  into  a7iy  correspondertce  conaming  our 
reasons  for  declining  an  article. 

All  letters,  whether  intended  for  publication  or  not,  must  contain  the 
utriter's  name  and  addrtss,  not  necessarily  for  publication.  Xo  at- 
tention icill  be  paid  to  anonytnous  communications.  Hereafter,  cor- 
respondents asking  for  information  that  we  are  capable  of  giving, 
and  tliut  can  properly  be  given  in  this  journal,  icill  be  answered  by 
number,  a  private  communication  being  previously  sent  to  each  cor- 
respondent informing  him  under  what  number  the  answer  to  his  tiote 
is  to  be  looked  for.  All  communications  not  intended  for  publication 
under  the  author's  name  are  treated  as  strictly  confidential.  We  can 
not  give  advice  to  laymen  as  to  particular  cases  or  recommctid  indi- 
vidual practitioners. 
Secretaries  of  medical  societies  teill  confer  a  favor  by  keeping  us  in- 
formed of  the  dates  of  their  iocieties'  regular  meetings.  Brief  notifi- 
cations of  matters  that  are  expected  to  come  up  at  particular  meet- 
ings will  be  inserted  wheti  they  are  received  in  time. 
Newspapers  and  other  publications  containing  matter  which  the  person 
sending  them  desires  to  bring  to  our  notice  should  be  marked.  Mem- 
bers of  the  profession  who  send  us  information  of  matters  of  interest 
to  our  readers  will  be  considerol  as  doing  them  and  us  a  favor,  and, 
if  the  space  at  our  command  admits  of  it,  we  shall  take  pleasure  in 
inserting  the  sidjstance  of  such  communications. 
All  communicntiuns  inlendid  for  the  editor  should  be  addressed  to  him 

in  care  of  the  pul'lishers. 
All  communieiilimix  nluling  to  the  business  of  tlte  journal  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  tlte  pubtisliers. 
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THE   BLOOD   AXD   BLOOD- VESSELS   IN 
HEALTH   AND   DISEASE. 

AS  ADDEESS  DELIVEUED  BEFORE  THE  OTTAWA  MEDICAL  SOCIETY, 
Mai/,  1890. 

Bt   WESLEY   MILLS,    M.  A.,   M.  D., 

PROFES'^OR  OF  PHT5IOLOGT   CS  MCGILL  UNrVERPITT,   MONTREAL. 

Gentlemen  :  Our  know  ledge  of  any  subject  may  per- 
haps be  regarded  as  a  perception  of  relations.  As  these, 
however,  are  innumerable,  the  great  question  becomes, 
What  relations  are  of  the  most  importance?  From  what 
point  of  view  shall  we  look  at  a  subject  ?  Necessarily  this 
must  vary  with  the  progress  of  all  knowledge  and  with  that 
of  any  department  under  consideration. 

When  the  period  of  derision  and  skepticism  that  fol- 
lowed at  once  the  announcement  of  the  discovery  of  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  by  Harvey  had  passed  away,  and  a 
body  of  practitioners  less  prejudiced  than  the  great  man's 
own  contemporaries  considered  the  subject,  a  reaction  took 
place.  Undue  attention  was  given  the  blood  in  all  discus- 
sion on  the  astiology  of  disease. 

In  comparatively  recent  times  the  investigations  of 
blood-pressure  and  kindred  problems  by  Ludwig  and  his 
school  diverted  attention  unduly  to  that  subject,  and  the 
influence  of  this  is  evident  in  almost  every  text-book  on 
physiology  at  present  extant.  Believing  myself  that  physi- 
ology has  been  confined  within  extremely  narrow  limits, 
that  it  must  in  consequence  suffer  from  the  intellectual  myo- 
pia of  its  cultivators,  I  have  within  the  past  year  endeav- 
ored to  present  to  the  student  of  this  science  a  work  *  on 
a  new  plan,  and  it  is  my  purpose  this  evening  to  ask  your 
consideration  to  its  advantages,  which  I  shall  endeavor  to 
present  as  applied  to  the  subject  of  this  address,  and  leave 
you  to  judge  for  yourselves  whether  this  method  of  view- 
ing the  subject  gives  a  wider  and  truer  view  of  physiological 
truths  than  the  older  plan  or  not. 

We  all  recognize  the  fact  that  any  individual  can  be  but 
indifferently  understood  apart  from  his  antecedents;  hence 
the  importance  we  attach  to  biographical  sketches  of  those_ 
persons  that  interest  us.  It  is  really  an  acknowledgment 
of  the  influence  of  the  environment  on  the  organism,  both 
during  its  own  life-time  and  that  of  its  ancestors. 

Why,  then,  is  not  the  consideration  of  every  functinn 
of  the  body  preceded  by  an  account  of  the  development  of 
the  structures  involved  as  well  as  by  ordinary  anatomical  or 
histological  details? 

No  advanced  raorpbologist  hopes  to  clear  up  the  rela- 
tions of  any  animal  group  without  taking  its  embryology 
into  consideration.  Up  to  the  present  this  method  has 
been  almost  wholly  ignored  by  physiologists.  Allow  mo  to 
suggest  in  this  connection  a  few  considerations  which  seem 
to  put  the  student  in  the  possession  of  a  clew  to  otlierwisc 
very  obscure  relations. 

*  A    Text-book  of  Animal  Phytiology.     D.  Appleton  &  Co.,   New 
York,  October,  1890. 


All  are  agreed  that  whatever  the  later  history  of  the 
blood-cells,  they  arise  in  the  embryonic  mesoblast  at  the 
same  time  as  the  heart  and  blood-vessels  themselves.  To 
consider,  therefore,  the  heart,  blood-vessels,  and  blood 
wholly  separately,  or  without  a  perception  of  their  unity,  is 
a  mistake  that  has  practical  as  well  as  theoretical  conse- 
quences. When  we  bear  this  relation  in  mind,  it  is  possi- 
ble to  understand  that  there  may  be  cases  in  which  the 
whole  vascular  system,  including  the  contained  blood,  may 
be  imperfectly  developed,  and  with  all  the  consequences  of 
recurrent  aiia'mia.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  any  crop 
of  blood-cells  must  bear  relations  to  the  preceding  one,  and 
if  the  original  ancestors  are  defective,  their  descendants  are 
likely  to  be  similarly  weak,  apart  from  any  unfavorable  cir- 
cumstances in  the  environment. 

Until  recently  the  functions  of  the  white  corpuscles,  if 
considered  at  all  in  works  on  physiolocry,  were  dismissed 
in  a  very  few  lines.  When  we  remember  that  the  leuco- 
cytes of  the  blood  correspond  to  the  original  indifferen- 
tiated  embryonic  cells,  which  alone  have  made  up  the  entire 
embryo  and  are  preserved  as  floating  organisms  with  a 
latent  capacity  for  further  development,  much  light  is 
thrown  upon  both  physiological  and  pathological  processes. 
Whatever  the  view  that  finally  prevails  as  to  their  relations 
to  invading  micro-organisms,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  as 
scavengers,  porters,  or  phagocytes  their  function  is  of  great 
importance  ;.  yet,  apart  from  a  consideration  of  their  orisjin, 
this  can  be  but  indifferently  understood.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  undifferentiated  cells  of  the  embryo  are  more  or 
less  amoeboid  organisms ;  hence  it  is  perfectly  natural  that 
their  descendants  should,  under  suitable  circumstances,  ex- 
hibit those  qualities  which  recent  investigators  are  showing 
more  and  more  that  they  possess.  The  great  part  they 
play  in  inflammation  is  also  more  readily  comprehended.  In 
this  condition  there  is  a  profound  alteration  in  the  environ- 
ment, as  will  be  shown  later. 

At  present  our  positive  and  clear  knowledge  of  the  red 
cells  of  the  blood  is  confined  to  their  oxygen-carrying  func- 
tion ;  but  I  feel  satisfied  that  this  does  not  include  all  their 
work  and  that  we  must  look  for  a  very  considerable  en- 
largement of  our  knowledge  of  the  range  of  their  duties. 
Indeed,  it  would  seem  that  we  are  in  great  danger  now  of 
going  to  an  extreme  the  opposite  of  that  of  our  ancestors 
and  attributing  too  little  to  the  blood,  especially  its  cells. 
It  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  the  blood  as  a  whole  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  tissue,  and  there  is  no  more  reason  why  this 
ti.ssue  should  be  devoid  of  functions  than  any  other. 

Most  of  our  works  on  physiology  so  present  the  subject 
to  the  student  that  he  has  no  clear  ideas  as  to  how  the  blood 
does  minister  to  the  tissues,  though  every  one  is  ready  to 
say  at  once  that  the  function  of  the  blood  is  "  to  nour- 
ish the  tissues."  In  truth,  some  very  remarkable  doctrines 
have  been  taught  in  regard  to  the  relations  of  the  blood 
and  blood-vessels.  As  a  rule,  students  have  the  most  misty 
notions  of  the  relations  and  importance  of  the  lymph.  They 
know  that  it  flows  in  "the  lymphatics,"  that  it  gets  into 
the  blood-stream  finally,  that  it  is  in  some  way  derived 
from  the  blood,  etc.     But  there  is  no  clear  perception  of 
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these  relations,  and  it  is  impossible  tbat  there  should  be 
with  the  teachings  that  are  prevalent. 

The  books  represent  the  lymph  as  passing  through  the 
capillaries  ;  but,  if  any  explanation  of  this  process  is  given 
at  all,  it  is  represented  as  a  filtration — very  much  of  the 
character  of  that  "  filtration  "  of  urine  through  the  capil- 
laries of  the  Malpighian  capsules  which  has  been  so  com- 
monly taught  up  to  the  present  as  dependent  almost  solely 
on  blood  pressure. 

This  doctrine  has  seemed  to  me  so  utterly  at  variance 
with  all  sound  biological  laws  that  for  three  or  four  years 
I  have  been  accustomed  to  teach  iu  my  lectures,  and  have 
recently  published  in  my  text- book,  a  theory  which  I  must 
present  to  you  with  brevity,  but  which  I  am  sure  you  will 
see  places  the  physiologist,  the  pathologist,  and  the  prac- 
titioner of  medicine  on  an  eminence  from  which  they  can 
view  tlie  events  of  the  body  in  an  entirely'  new  light.  It  is 
simply  this  :  The  capillaries  of  the  body  are  (/lands.  They 
are  glands  not  only  in  the  glomeruli  of  the  kidney,  but 
everywhere  else.  So  far  as  I  know,  I  have  been  the  first  to 
teach  this  doctrine  ;  I  must  therefore  give  you,  at  least  in  a 
general  way,  the  reasons  for  my  conviction. 

In  the  first  place,  I  should  be  prejudiced  against  any  bi- 
ological doctrine  that  would  represent  a  living  structure  as 
acting;  as  a  mere  filter,  or  as  teaching  that  osmosis  played  any 
considerable  part  or,  in  the  strict  sense,  any  part  at  all  when 
living  structures,  "  membranes  "  or  other,  were  concerned. 
There  seem  to  be  no  facts  that  can  not  be  better  explained 
without  such  an  assumption  ;  and,  even  if  this  were  not 
the  case,  it  is  better  not  to  con.struct  a  theory  at  all,  but 
simply  confess  ignorance  and  wait,  than  one  which  like 
this  is  radically  opposed  to  all  sound  conception  of  living 
structure. 

To  believe  that  the  lymph  whi('h  bathes  each  tissue  is 
identical  in  composition  is  to  overlook  the  relations  of  the 
blood  and  blood-vessels  to  the  tissues  among  which  they 
have  been  developed.  But  the  lesson  Nature  everywhere 
tea(;hes  is  that  things  do  work  in  relation  to  each  other. 

What  a  crude  conception  of  life  processes  to  suppose 
that  the  capillaries  pour  out  a  fluid  around  the  cells  of  the 
tissues  whose  composition  is  not  specially  related  to  the 
needs  or  peculiarities  of  each  one ! 

But  the  facts  we  do  know  are  opposed  to  such  a 
view. 

All  exudations  or  transudations  are  not  alike  in  chemi- 
cal composition  ;  nor  are  passive  exudations  identical  with 
inflammatory  ones.  Can  osmosis  explain  this?  Can  it  ex- 
plain why  an  inflammatory  exudation  does  not  correspond 
with  the  normal  tissue-lymph  ?  Can  it  give  a  reason  why 
there  are  coagulablc  proteids  in  lymph  or  any  of  the  fluids 
that  are  derived  from  the  blood  at  all  ?  While  the  facts 
can  not  be  explained  by  osmosis,  they  are  all  simple  enough 
when  we  view  the  capillaries  as  glands — i.  e.,  as  passing 
from  the  blood  to  the  tissues,  and  the  reverse,  an  elaborated 
fluid  which  varies  with  the  condition  of  the  cells  composing 
the  capillary  and  tlie  tissue-cells  that  surround  it.  That  the 
condition  of  the  blood  can  modify  the  capillaries,  the  latter 
the  blood  and  the  tissues  both,  is  to  my  mind  clear  enough. 
To  pat  it  otherwise:  The  tissue-colls  around  a  capillary,  the 


capillary  cells  themselves,  and  the  blood  are  always  in  a  sort 
of  balanced  relation.  They  understand  each  other,  so  to 
speak,  and  act  in  harmony.  One  can  not  be  disturbed  with- 
out affecting  the  other. 

When  a  great  derangement  occurs,  what  we  call  inflam- 
mation arises,  and,  .sooner  or  later,  all  the  parts  of  this  in- 
separable trio  become  involved.  In  inflammation  we  have 
changes  in  the  blood-cells,  changes  in  the  vessel-walls,  and 
changes  in  the  surrounding  tissue-cells.  The  embryological 
history  should  have  led  us  to  expect  all  this. 

When  this  relation  of  the  capillaries  as  secreting  mechan- 
isms is  understood,  many  of  the  difficulties  that  surround 
"  digestion  "  and  "  absorption  "  will  be  removed.  Time 
will  not  allow  of  ray  developing  this  part  of  the  subject  at 
length  now.  In  my  opinion,  there  is  no  sharp  line  to  be 
drawn  between  digestion  and  absorption.  They  are  parts 
of  one  great  series  of  processes.  Not  only  so,  but  the  term 
absorption  is  misleading,  as  it  suggests  purely  physical  pro- 
cesses, which  latter  must  always  be  dealt  with  Tcry  cau- 
tiously by  physiologists. 

If,  for  example,  we  regard  the  capillaries  of  the  aliment- 
ary tract  as  glands,  it  will  no  longer  be  impossible  to  ■nder- 
stand  that  the  peptones  of  digestion  are  not  represented  by 
peptones  in  the  blood,  the  great  stumbling-block  of  physi- 
ologists for  long  enough. 

Intracellular  digestion  is  not  confined  to  invertebrates. 
The  cells  of  the  digestive  tract,  those  of  the  capillaries  in- 
cluded, have  not  wholly  forgotten  the  amoeboid  habits  of 
their  embryonic  ancestors.  They  are  specialized,  it  is  true, 
but  not  wholly  altered.  To  suppose  that  digestion  or  the 
physical  and  chemical  alteration  of  food  ends  within  the 
cavity  of  the  alimentary  tract  is  to  overlook  a  large  part  of 
the  truth.  Food  is  changed  there  by  virtue  of  the  digestive 
secretions,  but  all  is  not  thus  done.  In  fact,  what  is  com- 
monly termed  digestion  is  only  the  beginning  of  a  long 
series  of  processes  which  go  on  in  the  cells  of  the  .structures 
of  the  tract,  the  capillaries  included,  in  the  blood  itself  to 
some  extent,  and  which  continue  under  the  name  of  meta- 
bolism in  the  tissues  themselves.  But  it  is  the  separation 
and  isoliition  in  the  mental  conception  of  the  student  of 
what  must  be  linked  in  one  long  chain  that  is  to  be  espe- 
ciMlly  dreaded  in  the  modern  teaching  of  physiology. 

A  student  may  throw  a  great  part  of  the  facts  of  his 
physiology  overboard  after  his  examination,  but  the  influ- 
ence of  his  teaching  must  last  for  good  or  evil  in  all  his 
thinkings  as  a  practitioner.  That  a  sounder  view  of  the 
processes  of  digestion,  etc.,  would  greatly  modify  practice, 
and  especially  would  explain  present  failures  and  successes, 
is  clear  to  myself.  Any  attempt,  however,  to  make  this 
evident  to  others  must  be  left  for  another  occasion. 

It  may,  without  exaggeration,  be  said  that  the  applica- 
tion of  the  principles  of  evolution  to  morphology  has  revo- 
lutionized the  teaching  of  that  subject.  But,  strangely 
enough,  its  great  doctrines  have  thus  far  made  very  little 
impression  on  physiology,  especially  the  teaching  of  the 
subject;  and  my  own  text-book  is  the  first  and  only  one  in 
which  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  light  up  the  student's 
path  with  this  theory,  and  you  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  this 
eflFort  has  been  rewarded  by  increased  interest  in  physiology 
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on  the  part  of  my  own  classes   during  the  tour  years  of 
trial  of  the  new  methods  of  presenting  the  subject. 

But  if  this  is  good  for  students  that  are  undergraduates, 
may  it  not  also  prove  helpful  to  practitioners  to  regard  dis- 
ease in  the  light  of  evolution  ? 

Physicians  have  given  but  little  attention  to  the  subject. 
To  this  statement,  however,  there  are  at  least  two  notable 
exceptions:  the  late  brilliant  Milner  Fothergill,  and  that 
profound  thinker,  of  whom  we  are  all  so  proud  the  world 
over,  Hughlings  Jackson. 

Turning  to  the  vascular  system  in  the  wider  sense 
(the  blood  and  blood-vessels),  by  the  help  of  evolution  and 
embryology  not  only  are  many  anomalies  of  vessels  under- 
stood, but  of  the  blood  itself. 

Does  not  a  case  of  extreme  multiplication  of  leucocytes 
in  the  blood  indicate  a  condition  at  once  embryonic  and 
ancestral  ?  In  other  words,  is  this  not  an  example  of  physi- 
ological or  pathological  reversion  ?  In  the  early  embryo, 
leucocytes  are  very  abundant  everywhere,  and  in  inverte- 
brates, almost  without  exception,  they  or  their  equivalents 
are  alone  found,  while  in  the  lower  vertebrates  they  are 
both  numerous  and  of  very  niuch  more  pronounced  amceboid 
character  than  in  the  higher.  Is  not  this  tendency,  then,  on 
the  part  of  the  higher  mammals  and  man,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, to  an  excess  of  leucocytes  in  the  blorid  better 
understood  than  without  the  explanation  of  evolution  ? 
Why  this  particular  form  of  derangement,  and  not  some 
other,  if  higher  forms  are  not  related  by  descent  to  the 
lower? 

Again,  in  tlie  various  forms  of  anaemia  we  find  red 
cells  that  are  nucleated,  cells  smaller  or  larger  than  normal, 
distorted  cells,  corpuscles  resembling  the  genetic  marrow- 
cells,  etc. 

All  these  forms  occur  in  the  embryo,  apparently  nor- 
mally;  some  of  them  are  certainly  transition  forms.  They 
also  bear  a  resemblance  to  the  red  cells  of  lower  vertebrates. 
Are  these  not  clear  cases  of  reversion  to  an  earlier  condi- 
tion, both  embryonic  and  ancestral  ?  Even  that  form  of 
amcmia  in  which  the  cells  are  fairly  normal,  excepting  a  de- 
ficiency in  hiemoglobin,  points  to  the  lower  vertebrate  and 
invertebrate  blood,  which  is.  relatively  to  the  higher  groups 
of  animals,  poor  in  haemoglobin. 

Inflammation  itself,  both  as  regards  the  vascular  system 
and  the  tissues,  becomes  clearer  from  the  standpoint  of  evo- 
lution. The  increased  ama-boid  activity  of  tlie  leucoevtes, 
the  alterations  in  the  latter  and  the  vessel  walls  permitting 
of  the  ready  "  wandering  "  of  the  colorless  blood-cells,  point 
to  a  condition  of  things  common  in  lower  vertebrates.  In- 
flammation is  clearly  a  reversion. 

Reference  might  be  made  to  the  resemblance  between 
the  condition  of  things  in  the  young  mammal — in  which, 
after  birth,  the  usual  changes  that  fit  it  to  its  altered  en- 
vironment do  not  take  place — and  the  permanent  state  of  the 
heart  and  vessels  in  lower  vertebrates,  as  reptiles.  Ilowevcr, 
the  illustrations  employed  may  suffice  to  show  that  evolution 
does  concern  the  physiologist,  the  pathologist,  and  the 
physician;  and,  did  time  permit,  1  think  I  could  demon- 
strate that  such  views  may  be  made  to  have  a  bearing  on 
the  treatment  of  disease  by  the  most  enlightened  methods. 


The  subject  has  been  dealt  with  further  in  its  relations  to 
medicine  elsewhere.* 

I  shall  not  pursue  this  line  of  thought  further  at  present, 
but  leave  you  to  judge  for  yourselves  whether  the  time  has 
come  when  students  and  practitioners  should  be  provided 
with  text-books  of  physiology  in  which  attention  is  paid 
to  general  biology,  comparative  embryology,  and  evolu- 
tion, with  a  view  of  giving  a  wider  and  truer  grasp  of  the 
functions  of  those  organisms  with  which  the  great  art  of 
medicine  is  concerned. 
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A  CASE  OF  PSEUDO-IIYPERTROPHIC  PARALYSIS 

COMPLICATED  BY  A 
FRACTURE  OF  THE  LAMINA  OF  THE  FIFTH  CERVICAL  VERTEBRA; 

A  Conlrihiitimi  to  the  Physioloy;/  of  the  Spinal  Cord.\ 

By  N.  E.   BRILL,   A.  M.,   M.  D. 

It  is  so  seldom  that  an  opportunity  arises  in  the  human 
species  to  make  an  intra-vitam  experiment  on  the  spinal 
cord,  that  the  following  case  is  of  unusual  interest: 

James  G.  K.,  twenty  six  years  of  age  at  the  present  time. 
No  history  of  neuropathies  in  his  family.  At  the  age  of  eight 
months  made  successful  attempts  to  walk  with  the  supporting 
aid  sometimes  of  a  chair  and  sometimes  of  the  wall.  At  this 
period,  while  being  weighed  in  the  following  manner — he  was 
placed  in  a  blanket,  his  head  and  legs  dangling  over  the  sides, 
the  rest  of  the  blanket  being  tied  into  a  loop  which  was  held 
by  the  book  of  an  old-fashioned  scales — his  head  was  wrenched 
by  the  violent  oscillations  of  the  spring  of  the  scales.  Although 
the  age  at  which  be  made  his  attempts  at  walking  was  a  remark- 
ably early  one,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  fact  that  these 
attempts  were  then  frequently  made  by  him.  They  were  made 
spontaneously  and  without  assistance  on  the  part  of  bis  [larents. 
After  the  weighing  episode,  however,  be  could  make  no  furlljer 
attempts,  his  failure  to  walk  extending  then  nntil  the  age  of 
twenty-two  months.  Nothing  unusual  was  noticed  by  his  par- 
ents during  the  months  following  the  weighing,  excepting  his 
desisting  in  making  further  trials  at  walking.  These  he  re- 
sumed at  the  last-mentioned  period,  and  progressed  until  lie 
walked  without  any  sui)|)ort.  His  walk  was,  however,  peculiar, 
being  attended  by  swaying  motions  which  gave  him  the  name 
of  a  "toddler."  From  this  time  to  his  tenth  year  nothing  of 
note  occurred.  The  only  fact  remarked  was  his  liability  to 
stumble,  to  stub  his  toe  in  walking,  and  to  fidl  whenever  he  en- 
coimtered  any  obstacle  like  a  play-toy  which  might  happen  to 
lie  on  the  Hoor  in  bis  path.  He  could  walk  and  run,  the  latter 
not  as  swiftly  as  his  companions,  but  he  could  keep  up  his  pace 
for  longer  distances  than  they.  He  indulged  in  all  the  sports 
of  childhood,  and  in  the  acrobatic  feats  usually  performed  by 
hoys  living  in  the  country.  He  could  turn  handsprings  with 
great  agility.  At  his  tenth  year,  while  indulging  in  the  latter 
exercise  on  a  load  of  hay.  the  hay  not  being  packed  or  com- 
pressed, his  hands  sunk  into  it,  and,  in  throwing  his  legs  over  in 
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the  accomplishment  of  the  feat,  his  head  was  caught  or  wedged 
in  the  hay.  He  felt  a  sudden  pain  and  shock  in  the  neck,  and 
remarked  to  his  playmates  that  he  thought  he  had  broken  his 
neck.  He  immediately  proceeded  to  the  house,  and,  although 
at  that  time  he  detected  nothing  unusual,  he  dates  all  the  sub- 
sequent trouble  to  that  event.  Besides  pain  and  stiffness  in  the 
back  of  the  neck,  he  noticed  a  diminished  amount  of  lateral 
motion  and  difficulty  in  rotating  the  head,  the  movement  being 
more  restricted  in  turning  the  head  to  the  left  than  to  the 
right. 

Shortly  after  the  accident — he  can  not  say  definitely  how 
long  thereafter — he  noticed  that  his  "  ankle  would  move  rapidly 
up  and  down  "  whenever  he  put  the  ball  of  his  right  foot  in  a 
certain  position  (ankle  clonus).  The  same  symptom  appeared 
in  the  left  foot  about  two  years  afterward.  Until  his  fourteenth 
year,  four  years  after  the  accident,  his  attention  was  directed 
to  no  other  abnormal  phenomenon.  But  at  this  period  of  his 
life  he  found  that  while  walking  his  right  ''knee  would  give 
way,"  that  is,  it  would  suddenly  bend  beneath  his  weight, 
doubling  up  in  flexion,  and,  unless  he  exercised  great  care,  he 
would  fall  to  the  ground.  He  soon  found  his  right  leg  would 
become  tired  and  his  gait  became  different.  This  weakness,  as 
he  describes  it,  in  the  right  leg  increased,  the  knee  would  bend 
more  and  more  frequently,  and  the  same  phenomenon  began  to 
develop  in  the  left  knee.  It  was  exactly  two  years  after  the 
first  sign  in  the  right  knee  showed  itself  that  the  left  knee  be- 
came affected.  The  same  changes  developed  in  this  extremity 
as  in  the  right.  At  the  same  time  that  changes  were  beginning 
to  manifest  themselves  in  the  left  lower  extremity  he  detected 
that  his  right  hand  and  forearm  would  quickly  become  tired 
while  milking  the  cows.  This  was  his  usual  occupation  at 
home,  and  bis  inability  to  continue  it  on  account  of  rapidly  de- 
veloping weakness  in  his  arm  alarmed  him.  The  weakness  of 
the  right  upper  extremity  kept  step  in  development  with  that 
of  the  left  lower,  and  when  they  had  reached  a  high  degree  the 
same  appeared  in  the  left  upper  extremity.  It  was  about  two 
years  after  the  first  sign  of  weakness  showed  itself  in  the  right 
upper  that  he  detected  the  presence  of  it  in  the  left.  The  latter 
underwent  the  same  loss,  and  he  found  himself  unable  to  raise 
his  arms  to  a  level  with  his  shoulders.  It  was  a  difficult  matter 
for  him  to  button  his  collar  to  his  shirt  in  the  back ;  he  was 
compelled  to  give  his  arm  a  swing  to  get  his  hand  to  his  head, 
and  it  was  in  this  way  that  he  succeeded  in  accomplishing  that 
part  of  his  toilet.  He  then  sought  medical  advice  and  treat- 
ment. The  latter  embraced  almost  everything  between  the  ex- 
tremes of  "laying  on  of  hands  "  and  electricity.  As  to  the 
diagnoses  given,  the  less  said  the  better.  Dr.  Spencer,  of  Water- 
town,  N.  Y.,  was  perhaps  the  only  individual  who  appreciated 
a  serious  organic  lesion  of  the  cord.  It  was  he  who  brought 
him  to  New  York  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  autlioritiitive 
opinion,  and  for  treatment.  This  was  the  history  given  by  the 
patient,  and,  being  a  very  intelligent  young  man,  observant  and 
reflective,  the  points  elicited  by  subsequent  examination  were 
very  satisfactory  ;  many  of  his  spontaneous  descriptions  corre- 
sponded to  the  course  and  distributions  of  the  nerves  and  their 
functions,  although  the  patient  has  no  knowledge  of  anatomy 
or  physiology.  He  mentioned,  in  addition  to  the  previous  signs, 
an  inability  at  times  to  grasp  objects  on  account  of  a  sudden 
and  spasmodic  retraction  of  the  arm,  forearm,  and  fingers  which 
forcibly  drew  them  away  from  the  desired  object,  these  mem- 
bers of  the  upper  extremity  undergoing  twists  and  turns,  some- 
times being  drawn  to  a  position  behind  his  back.  During  my 
examination  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  observe  one  of  these 
athetotic  movements. 

SUttiu  pr(E»ena. — Patient  is  about  five  feet  six  inches  and  a 
half  high.     Walks  with  the  aid  of  a  cane,  steps  slowly  and  de- 


liberately, each  foot  after  leaving  the  ground  being  forcibly  re- 
tracted, giving  a  good  example  of  the  spastic  gait.  In  ascend- 
ing stairs  he  supports  himself  with  his  right  hand  on  the  wall 
or  balustrade,  puts  his  left  foot  forward,  his  left  hand  on  his  left 
thigh  directly  above  the  knee,  and  lifts  himself  in  this  way  up 
to  each  successive  step.  In  descending  he  uses  the  wall  or  bal- 
ustrade support,  puts  down  his  left  foot  upon  the  step  and  his 
right  foot  is  jerked  after  him,  step  by  step.  This  evidently 
shows  a  greater  loss  of  muscular  power  in  the  right  lower  ex- 
tremity than  in  the  left. 

His  head  assumes  a  peculiar  position,  being  lowered,  as  it 
were,  to  an  abnormal  degree  between  the  shoulders  and  bent 
considerably  forward,  his  chin  approaching  his  chest.  A  trans- 
verse furrow  in  the  muscular  structures  in  the  back  of  the  neck 
is  present,  and,  on  putting  the  finger  therein  and  pressing  upon 
the  spinous  processes,  the  fifth  cervical  spinous  process  can  not 
be  felt.  It  seems  to  have  been  either  destroyed,  perhaps  by 
absorption,  or  undeveloped,  by  reason  of  a  defective  blood  sup- 
ply occasioned  by  the  accident.  When  asked  to  rotate  his  head, 
he  does  so  slowly  and  methodically,  feeling  each  successive  step 
in  the  arc  described  ;  normal  rotation  is  interfered  with  to  the 
extent  that,  on  turning  the  bead  to  the  left,  it  describes  an  arc 
of  about  30°  only,  to  the  right  one  of  about  50°.  He  carries  his 
head  stiffly,  avoiding  all  rotatory  motion.  He  likewise  bends 
his  bead  forward  and  backward  to  a  limited  extent,  but  flexion 
and  extension  are  more  readily  performed  than  rotation. 

In  speaking,  he  moves  his  lips,  keeping  his  jaws  quiet,  so  that 
his  face  appears  to  be  immobile.  This  is  done  to  avoid  the  fa- 
tigue which  the  muscles  of  the  neck  undergo  in  conjunction  with 
the  facial  muscles  in  this  act.  He  thus  requires  all  the  muscular 
power  he  has  in  supporting  his  head,  avoiding  all  extra  and  un- 
necessary eflbrts. 

On  stripping  him,  a  remarkable  atrophy  of  certain  muscular 
groups  is  observed,  wasting  being  especially  observed  in  the 
clavicular,  scapular,  humeral,  and  femoral  groups. 

The  clavicles  stand  out  very  prominently,  owing  to  the  atro- 
phy of  the  pectoralis  major,  the  deltoid,  and  subclavius  below  ; 
the  acromial  end,  the  head  of  the  humerus,  and  the  acromion 
of  the  scapula  likewise  appearing  beneath  the  skin  as  distinctly 
as  in  a  dissection. 

The  scapula-  show  the  "  angel-wing  "  appearance,  owing  to 
the  wasting  of  their  muscular  groups. 

In  the  arm  the  wasting  is  extreme,  the  forearm  and  hand  ap- 
pearing overdeveloped.  When  questioned  about  the  latter  mus- 
cles, he  stated  that  in  them  the  first  signs  of  weakness  and  wast- 
ing appeared  after  the  legs  had  been  involved,  and  that  he  no- 
ticed these  signs  first  in  the  thenar  and  hypothenar  eminences, 
but  that  these  groups  subsequently,  together  with  the  muscles 
of  the  forearm,  increased  in  size,  so  that  at  the  present  time  they 
are  actually  overgrown,  although  they  present  the  same  weak- 
ness.    (See  cuts.) 

On  looking  at  tlie  lower  extremities  we  are  struck  by  the 
overdevelopment  of  the  legs,  the  circumference  of  each  calf 
being  equal  to  that  of  its  respective  thigh  in  its  middle  third. 
The  thighs,  however,  present  the  same  atrophy  which  was  no- 
ticed in  the  upper  extremity,  all  the  muscles  being  involved. 
Owing  to  this  atrophy,  the  patient  stands  with  bis  legs  apart, 
and  presents  a  marked  convexity  in  the  popliteal  region,  which, 
instead  of  showing  a  depression,  bulges  out  to  complete  with 
the  gastrocnemii  a  continuous  convex  curvature.  The  atrophy 
is  greater  on  the  right  than  on  the  left  side.     (Fig.  2.) 

The  gluteal  muscles  appear  to  be  unaffected,  the  buttocks 
standing  out  prominently.  They,  however,  are  the  seat  of  the 
same  changes  as  were  noticed  in  the  calves.  Both  orectores 
spinnj  are  also  involved  in  this  hypertrophic  change.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  back  presents  a  marked  concavity  in  the  lumbo-sacral 
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region,  the  muscular  masses  of  the  erector  spinae  rising  on 
either  side,  causing  a  deep  longitudinal,  lineal  furrow,  as  is  well 
shown  in  Fig.  2. 

The  position  of  the  patient  is  characteristic  and  shows  the 
involvement  of  the  muscles  which  keep  the  spine  erect.  He 
stands  with  his  feet  widely  separated,  the  upper  part  of  his 
trunk  thrown  far  backward,  his  abdomen  protruding,  so  that  a 
line  let  fall  perpendicularly  from  the  upper  dorsal  spines  clears 
the  sacrum  which  lies  in  front.     (Fig.  1.) 


On  examining  the  crease  or  furrow  in  the  back  of  the  neck 
more  closely,  on  tirm  pressure  over  the  side  of  the  fifth  cervical 
vertebra  while  the  head  is  partly  drawn  back,  the  vertebra  pre- 
sents a  movable  point  corresponding  to  the  junction  of  the  left 
pedicle  and  lamina;  a  smooth  crepitus  can  be  distinctly  felt. 
There  can  hence  be  no  doubt  that  a  fracture  of  the  lamina  of 
this  vertebra  is  present.  The  origin  of  this  may  be  referred  to 
the  accident  the  boy  met  in  his  tenth  year  while  turning  a  hand- 
spring. It  is  curions,  however,  that  no  callus  can  be  detected 
and  that  Nature  has  not  established  a  reparative  process.  It  is 
hardly  conceivable  to  m^'  mind  that  motion  of  the  head  has 
failed  to  permit  union.  That  there  may  be  a  ligamentous  uni(in 
is  po.s3ible.  It  is  also  possible  that  the  same  cause  which  pro- 
duced the  loss  of  substance  in  the  spinous  process  may  have  pre- 
vented the  formation  of  callus  and  bony  union.  However,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  motion  in^the  part  of  the  vertebra 
mentioned,  for  as  soon  as  pressure  \i  made  the  patient  immedi- 
ately complains  of  a  sensation  as  if  a  "  cold,  damp  wind  passed 
over  his  side."  This  sensation  is  referred  in  greatest  intensity 
to  the  right  side,  and  is  severe  or  slight  according  to  the  manner 
in  which  tlie  pre.ssnre  is  made  on  the  left  side  of  the  aflFocted 
vertebra.  The  middle  line  of  the  body  dorsad  limits  tlie  sen- 
sation, which  is  distributed  over  the  back  to  the  vertebral  ool- 
aran,  the  shoulder,  the  dorsum  of  tlje  arm,  of  the  forearm,  and 


over  a  finger  and  a  half  on  the  ulnar  side  of  the  hand;  the  but- 
tocks, back  of  the  thigh,  outer  part  of  the  leg,  and  the  entire 
foot.  He  says  there  is  a  distinct  boundary  between  the  atlected 
part  (and  pointed  out  this  limit  in  his  description)  and  the  part 
free  from  this  parfesthesia.  In  the  arm  and  forearm  this  bound- 
ary is  well  marked  and  corresponds  to  the  line  a  in  Fig.  5.  The 
limit  of  the  sensation  on  the  trunk  ventrally  is  not  sharp,  and 
extends  but  a  slight  distance  ventrad  of  the  axillary  line.  In 
the  leg  and  thigh  the  limit  is  as  distinct  as  in  the  upper  ex- 
tremity. The  same.parajsthesia,  but  to  a  limited  degree,  can 
be  elicited  on  the  left  side  when  pressure  is  made  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  fractured  vertebra,  but  the  limit  of  definition 
and  distribution  is  not  abrupt,  and,  to  use  the  words  of  the 
patient,  the  parassthesia  "  runs  into  the  normal  sensation,  so  as 
to  leave  no  line  by  which  I  can  say  the  cold  stops  here  and  the 
natural  feeling  begins.  Or,  in  other  words,  the  cold  feeling  on 
the  right  side  is  of  equal  intensity  from  the  spine  out  to  the 
limit  at  the  point  of  the  shoulder,  down  the  side,  taking  in  tlie 
back  of  the  thigh  and  nearly  all  of  the  calf  of  the  leg  and  the 
foot.  On  the  left  side  the  cold  sensation  seemed  to  fade  and 
become  less  marked  at  the  point  of  the  shoulder,  the  arm,  leg, 
and  foot  showing  a  decrease  in  the  cold  feeling."  Let  it  be 
borne  in  mind,  therefore,  that  this  parajsthesia  may  be  elicited 
on  either  side  by  pressure  on  the  respective  opposite  side  of  the 
vertebra,  but  that  its  greatest  intensity  is  on  the  right  side  of 
the  body,  as  is  its  most  abrupt  limitation. 


JJuscuhir  Moremenln. — Owing  to  the  atrophy  of  the  pectoral 
groups,  adduction  of  both  arms  is  greatly  interfered  with.  He 
is  unable  to  put  his  hand  to  the  opposite  shoulder.  Hy  allow- 
ing the  arm  to  hang  to  his  side  and  by  giving  it  a  swing,  he  suc- 
ceeds in  accomplishing  this  act.  The  deltoids  being  involved, 
he  can  not  raise  his  arm  to  a  level  with  his  shoiildcr,  nor  can 
he  get  his  hanil  to  the  back  of  his  neck  to  button  bis  collar,  as 
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was  prerioDslj  remarked.  Opposition  to  extension  oftlie  fore- 
arm on  to  the  arm  is  very  weak,  showing  the  triceps  to  be  in- 
volved in  the  atrophy.  Flexion  of  the  arm  on  the  forearm  is 
likewise  afFectetl,  the  bracliial  group  being  the  seat  also  of  simi- 
lar changes. 

The  muscles  of  the  foreurras  and  hands  show  a  relative  and 
real  overdevelopment,  the  circnmlerence  of  the  lower  part  of 
the  forearm  beiuor  greater  than  that  of  any  part  of  the  lower 
two  thirds  of  the  arm.  Tlie  thenar  and  hypothenar  eminences 
are  very  prominent.  Although  the  forearm  and  hand  appear 
to  be  overdeveloped,  the  grasp  of  each  hand  is  very  weak. 

The  chan<res  in  the  trunk  and  abdominal  muscles  have  been 
already  mentioned,  as  have  those  of  the  thighs  and  legs. 

The  feet  are  likewise  involved  in  the  pseado  hypertrophy  ; 
the  sole  is  greatly  arched,  and  the  first  phalanges,  especially  of 
the  gre^t  toes,  are  quite  strongly  flexed  on  to  the  d"rsutTi,  while 
the  distal  phalanges  are  bent  toward  the  plantar  surface,  owing 
to  the  paretic  condition  of  the  irterossei.  This  app.  arance  of 
the  toes  ha8  been  named  by  Ducht-nne  '■;/;v'/f'r  des  orteils.^'' 
(Fig.  3.)  The  patient  can  not  raise  himself  on  his  toes,  nor  can 
he  flex  his  feet. 


both  sides.  Ankle  clonns  is  exaggerated  on  both  sides — more 
.so,  however,  on  the  right  than  on  the  left.  Triceps  reflex  is 
also  increased  on  both  side.=,  bnt  more  on  the  right  than  on  the 


Fii..  :j. 

He  can  not  cross  one  leg  over  the  other,  neither  can  he  lift 
his  legs  from  the  ground  while  his  thighs  are  extended. 

When  he  makes  attempts  to  sit  down,  unless  he  uses  the 
support  of  his  arms,  he  falls  quickly  and  spasmodically  into  the 
chair.  This  motion  is  jnst  like  the  chising  of  the  blade  of  a 
knife,  which  returns  to  the  division  in  its  ca«e  as  soon  as  the 
opposed  force  exerted  by  the  spring  is  released.  In  rising 
from  a  seat  ho  lifts  his  body  by  means  of  his  right  arm,  jdaces 
Lis  left  hand  above  Iiis  loft  knee,  and  completes  the  act  by 
throwing  his  body  forward,  using  his  left  hand  and  leg  as  the 
lifting  force. 

lieflextD. — There  is  an  absolute  loss  of  the  patellar  reflex  on 


f 


left.  It  is  remarkable  that  with  the  considerable  atrophy  of  the 
triceps  there  should  be  any  reflex  at  all,  much  less  an  increased 
one.  The  forearm  is  quickly  extended  and  rotated  outward 
when  the  triceps  tendon  is  slrn(k,  and  shows  the  preponder- 
ance of  the  conjoined  action  of  the  supinators. 

Cremasteric  reflex  is  greath  ixaggerated,  the  slightest 
touch  to  the  skin  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  upper  thigh  being 
accompanied  by  a  violent  retraciiin  of  the  corresponding  testi- 
cle.    This  exaggeration  is  Cipially  niarked  on  either  side. 

Sen»ation!<. — Tactile  and  general  sensations  are  normal. 
Touch,  pain,  temperature,  and  tnuscular  and  space  senses  were 
all  ex.'imined  and  were  found  to  show  no  deviation  from  the 
normal.  Smell,  taste,  and  hearing  are  likewise  unaffected. 
Vision  is  hypermetropic.  He  met  with  an  accident  some  years 
ago  to  his  right  eye  which  resulted  in  a  probable  dislocation  of 
the  lens  of  that  organ,  the  iris  being  retracted  strongly  to  the 
right.     Light  and  accommodation  reactions  are  perfect. 

The  functions  of  the  rectum  and  bladder  are  unimpaired. 

lie  has  normal  sexual  desires,  and  has  noticed  no  change  in 
his  sexual  functions. 

There  are  no  pariesthosisp,  with  the  exception  of  the  one 
described,  which  is  produced  whenever  pressure  is  made  on  the 
fractured  vertebra. 

No  Homherg  symptom. 

Electrical  Examination  of  Muscles  and  Nerves.  —  All  the 
muscles  and  nerves  examined,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
which  will  he  soon  ?nentioned,  showed  similar  reactions  to  the 
respective  currents.  These  reactions  differed  only  in  degree, 
greater  or  less  contraction  being  dependent  upon  the  amount 
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of  healthy  muscular  fibers  remaiDing  in  the  individual  muscles. 
Both  muscle  and  nerve  showed  diminished  faradaic  excitability, 
no  muscle  contractinj:  under  a  current  whose  strength  meas- 


FlG. 


ured  less  than  half  the  distance  of  the  secondary  coil  of  a 
Du  Bois-Reyroond  machine. t 

To  the  galvanic  current  both  nuiscles  and  nerves  responded 
peculiarly,  and  showed  both  quantitative  and  i|ualitative 
changes.  Anodal  closure  and  anodal  opening  contractions  were 
both  stronger  than  cathodal  closure,  anodal  closure  stronger 
than  anodal  opening.  The  peculiarity,  however,  of  all  the  con- 
trnctions  produced,  whether  the  electrode  was  applied  to  mus- 
cle or  nerve,  was  this:  In  the  first  place,  it  required  the  strong- 
est currents  to  produce  any  contraction  whatever,  no  muscle 
contracting  under  a  current  less  than  twelve  millianip^res,  ap- 
jilied  either  to  nerve  or  muscle;  in  the  second  place,  the  muscle 
was  slow  in  responding,  the  contraction  being  tetanic  and  in- 
creasing in  its  tetanus  after  the  electrode  was  removed,  and 

*  The  shaded  region  should  have  been  on  the  right  side  of  the  body, 
and  not  on  the  left  as  in  the  fig\ire,  the  fault  Ijeing  due  to  a  transposi- 
tion of  tlie  drawing. 

f  This  coil  is  iimile  of  a  wire  whose  length  is  fiOO  ni.  and  whoso 
diameter  is  ivi'l^  mm.  The  scale  of  this  faradaic  battery  ranges  from 
0  to  100  ;  the  secondary  cuireut  produced  no  contraction  at  a  distance 
less  than  60  in  any  muscle  examined,  with  the  exception  of  the  left 
Sterno-clciilo-mastoirl,  the  upper  half  of  tlie  trapezius,  and  both  abdomi- 
.  nal  obliques.  These  contracted  with  the  coil  at  10.  l:i,  uml  lii,  rcspiMt- 
ively,  a  normal  irritaljility. 


remaining  in  increasing  tetanus  for  at  least  two  minutes,  as  timed 
by  the  watch  after  that  removal.  At  the  end  of  this  time  the 
muscle  gradually  and  slowly  returned  to  its  previous  condition. 
Only  in  the  left  sterno-cleido-mastoid,  in  the  upper  half  of  both 
the  trapezii,  and  in  the  abdominal  muscles  was  a  normal  con- 
traction obtained.  Whether  the  electrode  was  applied  to  either 
muscle  or  nerve  made  no  diti'erence  in  the  character  of  the  con- 
traction, which,  with  the  few  exceptions  in  the  muscles  men- 
tioned, was  always  a  tetanus,  but  more  marked  when  the  elec- 
trode was  applied  to  the  muscle  than  to  the  nerve. 

The  facial  muscles  and  nerves  were  also  involved  in  this 
reaction,  and  in  them  the  peculiarity  of  contraction  was  first 
noticed.  The  other  muscles  examined  were  the  pectorals, 
brachials,  triceps,  supinator  longus,  pronator  radii  teres,  the 
flexors  of  the  hand,  the  common  flexors  of  the  fingers,  the  indi- 
vidual flexors,  the  extensors  of  the  hands  and  fingers,  the 
thumb  muscles  and  interossei,  the  serratus  magnus,  the  rhom- 
boidii,  tlie  levator  anguli  scapuli,  the  trapezius,  and  the  erector 
spinse.  In  the  lower  extremity  the  gluteals,  the  adductors  of 
the  thigh,  the  great  quadriceps,  the  sartorius,  the  flexors  of  the 
leg,  the  gastrocnemii,  the  tibialis  anticns,  and  the  peroneal 
group.  The  apparently  overdeveloped  muscular  groups  in  the 
forearm  and  leg  showed  no  difference  in  their  contractions,  and 
required  strong  currents  to  bring  them  forth.  The  nerves  of 
all  the  muscles  mentioned,  where  they  were  accessible,  were 
also  examined,  either  in  the  nervous  trunk  or  in  the  branches  . 
thereof. 

Etiology. — This  is,  then,  the  histor_v  of  a  typical  case  of 
pseudo-hypertrophic  paralysis  complicated  by  a  fracture  of  a 
cervical  vertebra.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  trouble  in 
the  cord  began  at  the  early  age  of  eight  months,  for  at  that 
period  the  child  gave  up  its  attempts  at  walking,  and  did 
not  renew  them  for  fourteen  months  thereafter.  Even  after 
it  could  walk  its  peculiar  gait  gave  it  the  name  of  a  "tod- 
dler," and  its  many  falls  can  only  be  explained  on  the 
ground  of  an  afEection  involving  the  neuro-musoular  system. 

It  becomes  an  interesting  question  to  determine  whether 
the  accident  in  weighing  acted  as  a  causative  factor  in  the 
production  of  this  disease.  It  is  very  probable  that  the 
stretching  which  the  upper  part  of  the  cord  suffered  in  the 
weighing  process  was  so  extensive  as  to  interfere  with  its 
molecular  integrity.  All  authors  agree  upon  the  hereditary 
neuropathic  factor  in  the  production  of  pseudo-nmscular 
hypertrophy,  and  none  has  indicated  any  other  constantly 
defined  {etiological  factor.  The  absence  of  a  neuropathic 
history  in  this  case,  and  the  fact  that  attempts  at  walking 
had  been  given  up  shortly  after  tlio  cord  suffered  an  injury, 
would  lead  one  to  infer  that  the  injury  which  the  cord  sus- 
tained in  the  weighing  of  the  child  was  an  active  agent  in 
tlic  production  of  the  disease,  if  it  were  not  solely  respon- 
sible. However,  I  do  not  insist  on  this  view,  but  simply 
mention  it  as  a  possibility. 

Explanation  of  Symptoms  and  Signs. — The  inconsist- 
ency of  tlie  various  reflexes  merits  but  a  moment's  discus- 
sion. The  total  absence  of  the  patellar  phenomenon  can 
only  be  due  to  the  groat  atrophy  of  the  quadriceps  extensor. 
And  yet  wiien  we  regard  the  fact  that,  although  the  atrophy 
in  the  triceps  was  almost  as  extreme  as  in  the  great  exten- 
sor of  the  leg,  the  tendon  refiex  was  exaggerated,  wo  are  led 
to  think  that  some  other  factor  is  operative  in  the  abolition 
nf  that  of  the  latter.    The  generally  increased  reflexes — ere- 
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masteric,  ankle  clonus,  triceps — are  certainly  consistent  with 
the  spastic  gait,  all  of  which  are  probably  due  to  pressure 
on  the  cord  by  the  fractured  vertebra.  However,  it  has 
been  shown,  and  it  has  been  my  own  experience,  that  when 
the  lower  portion  of  the  quadriceps  extensor  is  the  seat  of 
pronounced  atrophy,  especially  the  portion  adjoining  the 
tendon,  it  is  impossible  to  elicit  the  reflex. 

The  athetotic  contractions  in  the  right  upper  extremity 
are  a  little  more  difficult  to  explain.  They  appear  to  me 
to  be  due  to  the  loss  of  contractile  equilibrium  between  the 
extensor  and  flexor  group,  and  are  elicited  by  the  unequal 
contractions  of  the  various  muscles  employed  in  the  act 
which  called  them  forth,  co-ordinated  action  between  an- 
tagonists being  lost  by  reason  of  the  unequal  atrophic  pro- 
cess. The  pressure  of  the  fractured  vertebra  mav  also  be 
an  element  in  the  production  of  this  symptom,  as  it  cer- 
tainly is  in  the  production  of  the  spastic  gait. 

The  electrical  reaction  is  anomalous,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  it  adheres  to  the  law  of  degenerative  reaction.  In 
the  entire  literature  that  has  been  accessible  to  me  I  can 
find  no  mention  of  the  fact  as  it  exists  in  this  case;  that 
ordinary  contractions  can  not  be  elicited  by  any  strength 
of  galvanic  current,  the  very  first  indication  of  contraction 
being  immediately  a  tetanus,  equally  produced  whether 
nerve  or  muscle  be  galvanized,  but  produced  by  feebler  cur- 
rients  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter. 

The  symptom  of  most  importance  to  us  is  the  sensation 
of  cold,  having  a  definite  distribution  and  following  every 
pressure  made  upon  the  posterior  segment  of  the  cord. 

The  course  and  location  of  the  temperature-sense  tract 
are  unknown.  Goldscheider  has  made  experiments  to  test 
them,  and  has  analyzed  the  intrinsic  relations  of  the  tem- 
perature sense  to  the  other  cutaneous  senses.  The  general 
idea  seems  to  be  that  the  temperature-sense  tract  runs  to- 
gether with  the  tracts  transmitting  the  other  eutaneoiis  sen- 
sations. It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  in  systemic  diseases  of 
the  spinal  cord,  such  as  tabes  dorsalis,  the  involvement  of 
tactile  perceptions  follows  the  distribution  of  the  ulnar  and 
sciatic.  In  this  case  the  subjective  sensation  of  cold  fol- 
lows the  same  distribution,  from  which  we  are  led  to  infer 
that  the  temperature-sense  tract  is  situated  in  the  posterior 
segment  of  the  cord,  and  near,  intermingled  or  identical 
with,  the  tract  for  tactile  impressions.  While  this  conclu- 
sion is  presented  as  a  mere  supposition,  this  peculiar  intra- 
vilam  experiment  proves  one  fact  beyond  doubt — viz.,  that, 
be  the  temperature-sense  tract  identical  with,  or  regionally 
related  to,  or  even  remote  from  other  tactile  transmission 
channels,  it  follows  the  same  laws  in  regard  to  peripheral 
distribution  for  the  same  areas  which  are  exquisitely  in- 
volved in  spinal-system  diseases  causing  anassthcsias  and 
panesthesias.  In  other  words,  this  case  would  sustain  the 
proposition  that  there  was  a  homology  in  the  distribution 
of  peripheral  sensati(jn  tracts  in  the  cord  whose  general 
laws  can  not  be  formulated  to  cover  all  physiological  con- 
tingencies. The  pain-sense  tract  has  already  been  proved 
to  harmonize  with  this  general  law :  that,  as  in  cutaneous 
space-sense  disturbances,  a  systemic  disease  must  involve  the 
posterior  segment  of  the  cord  in  an  area  which  is  too  famil- 
iar to  you  for  me  to  define;  and  from  this  case  it  is  evident 


that  the  temperature-sense  tract  follows  the  same  law  as  re- 
gards distribution,  the  sciatic  for  the  lower  and  the  ulnar 
for  the  upper  extremity  being  the  weaker  points. 
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The  salient  features  of  Graves's  disease — enlargement  of 
the  thyreoid  gland,  protrusion  of  the  eyeball,  and  accelera- 
tion of  the  pulse — are  doubtless  familiar  to  most  physicians 
in  active  practice.  I  sincerely  wish  that  our  knowledge  of 
the  pathology  of  the  affection  were  equally  accurate.  I'n- 
fortunately,  post-mortem  research  has  not  done  much  to 
enlighten  us  on  this  point,  so  that  what  little  has  been 
found  is  in  no  respect  decisive,  either  as  regards  the  loca- 
tion or  character  of  the  lesion.  Inasmuch,  therefore,  as  all 
efforts  to  solve  the  question  by  direct  observation  in  the 
dead-house  have  heretofore  proved  futile,  we  have  been 
forced  to  lay  hold  of  the  less  exact  resources  of  deduction. 
By  comparing  the  three  fundamental  symptoms  of  the  dis- 
ease with  what  has  already  been  ascertained,  or  partially 
ascertained,  regarding  the  physiology  of  the  central  nerv- 
ous system,  we  have  been  enabled  to  construct  a  theory  of 
the  disease  which,  whether  it  be  objectively  true  or  not, 
affords,  at  all  events,  a  hypothesis  which  may  be  car- 
ried to  the  bedside  without  danger  to  the  patient.  The 
theory  to  which  I  refer  is  that  which  ascribes  the  symptoms 
of  the  disease  to  a  functional  disturbance  of  the  sympathetic 
system,  and  it  is  this  theory  which  I  believe  we  must  accept 
until  something  more  plausible  is  forthcoming. 

As  physiological  experiment  has  clearly  shown,  the  func- 
tions of  the  sympathetic  are  manifold  ;  certainly  vaso- 
motor, cardiac,  oculo-pupillary,  trophic,  and  secretory  fibers 
have  been  pretty  clearly  made  out.  While  this  system  of 
nerves  throughout  its  entire  course  is  interesting,  it  is  the 
cervical  portion  which  most  concerns  us  here.  Several 
most  interesting  observations  have  been  made  on  this  ' 
part  of  the  nerve-plexus.  In  the  fir>t  place,  Claude  Ber- 
nard has  shown  that  division  of  the  cervical  sympathetic 
in  animals  is  followed  by  dilatation  of  the  vessels  of  the 
neck  and  head  on  the  same  side.  Conversely,  it  has  been 
shown  that  elect rizatiim  of  the  peripheral  end  of  the  di- 
vided sympathetic  causes  contraction  of  the  dilated  vesselsjf 
of  the  neck  and  head,  with  eoncouiitaut  lowering  of  the 
temi)erature  on  the  sauie  side  and  Inilging  of  the  eyeball. 

Another  noteworthy  observation  in  connection  with  the 
sympathetic  is  the  fact  that  the  heart's  action  is  accelerated 
by  irritation  and  retarded  by  division  of  the  nerve. 

Now,  tlie  purely  clinical  and  practical  objects  of  this 
paper  do  not  admit  of  further  digression  in  favor  of  physio- 
logical theory ;  nevertheless,  enough  has  been  called  to 
mind,  I  trust,  to  show  with  reasonable  clearness  that  the 
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acceleration  of  the  pulse,  and  possibly  the  exophtbalmia, 
may  be  explained  by  assuming  that  the  sympathetic  is  irri- 
tated at  its  cervical  part,  or  at  some  point  above  it.  But 
how  shall  we  account  for  the  goitre  ?  for,  indeed,  some 
writers  aflBrm  that  the  theory  of  sympathetic  irritation  is 
wholly  opposed  to  the  dilated  condition  of  the  vessels  in 
the  enlarged  thyreoid.  To  my  own  mind  the  logical  diffi- 
culty is  more  imaginary  than  real,  inasmuch  as  one  may 
perceive  in  the  enlarged  vessels  of  the  thyreoid  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  one  of  the  inevitable  results  of  the  in- 
creased vascular  tension.  The  patient  complains  of  pul- 
sation in  the  head,  and  his  eyeballs  are  driven  forward 
by  the  distended  vessels  in  the  orbit.  What  wonder, 
then,  that  compensatory  dilatation  takes  place  in  the  di- 
rection of  least  resistance,  and  at  the  point  where  the 
blood-current  is  strongest  ?  Is  there  any  other  point  which 
so  well  fulfills  these  prerequisites  as  the  thyreoid  ?  Most 
certainly  I  know  of  no  such  locality.  Let  us  conclude  our 
reasoning,  then,  with  the  admission  that  the  theory  which 
looks  to  irritation  of  the  sympathetic  as  a  prominent,  if  not 
the  most  prominent,  cause  of  exophthalmic  goitre  is  rea- 
sonable, and  certainly  not  to  be  discarded  until  the  evidence 
in  rebuttal  has  been  materially  augmented. 

Symploms. — Although  exophthalmic  goitre  is  subject 
to  a  certain  amount  of  variation  in  its  mode  of  develop- 
ment, the  following  account  of  the  disease  is  applicable  in 
a  large  proportion  of  cases  : 

As  a  rule,  the  evolution  of  the  symptoms  is  gradual, 
but  this  is  not  always  the  case,  for  in  some  instances  the 
affection  pursues  an  exceedingly  rapid  course,  attaining  its 
maximum  degree  of  development  in  forty-eight  hours. 
Cases  of  this  kind  have  been  aptly  characterized  as  "  acute," 
inasmuch  as  recovery  m^y  take  place  in  a  few  weeks,  or  even 
less.  The  advent  of  the  disease  is  often  heralded  by  a 
variety  of  nervous  phenomena,  prominent  among  which  are 
sudden  outbreaks  of  anger,  vague  indescribable  sensations 
in  the  head,  and  mental  irritability.  These  manifestations 
may  persist  for  a  variable  length  of  time,  but,  sooner  or 
later,  they  are  followed  by  one  of  the  prominent  symptoms 
of  the  disease.  In  many  instances  the  apprehensions  of  the 
patient  are  first  aroused  by  palpitations  and  a  feeling  ^<i 
fullness  in  the  head.  If  the  pulse  be  examined  at  this  time, 
it  will  be  found  to  average  from  one  hundred  and  ten  to 
one  hundred  and  forty-five,  or  more.  The  condition  of 
the  circulation  is  specially  striking  in  the  neck,  where  the 
carotids  are  seen,  even  at  an  early  period,  to  pulsate  with 
great  vehemence. 

Simultaneously  with  or  shortly  after  the  advent  of  the 
cardiac  symptoms  the  thyreoid  gland  begins  to  swell,  and 
soon  the  enlargement — which,  however,  is  never  very  great — 
is  quite  perceptible,  so  that  the  patient  resorts  to  a  high  collar 
or  cravat,  with  a  view  to  hiding  the  deformity.  When  the 
hand  is  placed  upon  the  tumor  a  distinct  thrill  is  felt,  and, 
on  auscultation,  characteristic  murmurs,  emanating  from 
the  distended  vessels,  may  sometimes  be  heard. 

Shortly  after  the  enlargement  of  the  thyreoid  the  eyes 
begin  to  bulge — a  condition  which  gives  rise  to  a  peculiar 
staring  expression.  Sometimes  the  exophtbalmia  is  so  great 
that  the  eyes  appear  to  hang  from  the  head,  as  if  about  to 


drop  from  their  sockets.  Such  extreme  protrusion  is,  how- 
ever, exceptional.  In  most  cases  the  deformity  is  about 
equal  on  both  sides;  sometimes,  however,  especially  during 
the  earlier  stages  of  the  disease,  one  eye  may  project  more 
than  the  other. 

Examination  with  the  ophthalmoscope,  after  the  disease 
has  lasted  some  time,  reveals  more  or  less  arterial  pulsation 
and  tortuosity  of  the  veins.  This  at  least  is  true  in  many 
instances.  Again,  while  accommodation  is  rarely  impaired, 
there  may  be  slight  diplopia  when  the  patient  attempts  to 
read  or  to  scrutinize  objects  in  his  immediate  vicinity. 
Conjunctivitis  is  common,  owing  probably  to  the  inadequate 
protection  afforded  by  the  upper  lid,  which,  in  some  cases, 
is  not  depressed  to  the  physiological  limit.  In  this  connec- 
tion it  is  worthy  of  note,  as  first  pointed  out  by  von  Graefe, 
that,  when  the  eyeball  is  moved  up  and  down,  the  upper 
lid  does  not  move  in  concert  with  it.  To  this  phenomenon 
considerable  diagnostic  weight  has  been  assigned  bv  vari- 
ous authors,  who  have  sought  to  explain  it  in  different  ways. 
I  am  inclined  to  think,  however,  that  too  much  importance 
has  been  ascribed  to  it,  as,  in  my  experience,  it  is  not  a  very 
constant  symptom. 

Testimony  is  conflicting  with  regard  to  the  temperature 
in  exophthalmic  goitre.  In  my  experience  it  is  normal  or 
nearly  so,  elevations  of  1°  or  2°  F.  being  rather  exceptional. 
Excessive  perspiration  and  a  subjective  sensation  of  extreme 
heat  are,  however,  quite  common. 

The  condition  of  the  heart  is  naturally  a  question  of 
great  importance  ;  in  some  cases,  aside  from  great  vehe- 
mence of  action,  nothing  whatever  of  an  abnormal  nature  is 
discoverable  either  before  or  after  death.  In  others,  how- 
ever, there  may  be  dilatation  of  the  heart,  hypertrophy  of 
the  left  ventricle,  or  disease  of  the  valves. 

Besides  the  symptoms  just  mentioned,  those  who  suffer 
from  exophthalmic  goitre  are  often  the  victims  of  concomi- 
tant nervous  disturbances,  ranging  in  severity  from  tremor, 
headache,  general  nervous  exhaustion,  vertigo,  feebleness  of 
memory,  and  insomnia,  to  epilepsy,  hysteria,  and  insanity. 

A  certain  precipitancy  of  speech,  abruptness  of  manner, 
and  unseemly  haste  are  peculiar  to  almost  all  cases  of 
Graves's  disease. 

As  previously  remarked,  the  cases  which  run  an  acute 
course  are  exceptional ;  as  a  rule,  the  disease  lasts  a  long 
time.  Periods  of  real  or  apparent  improvement  may  occur, 
but  relapses  are  prone  to  take  place,  though  it  is  a  remarka- 
ble fact  that  the  disease  is  sometimes  arrested,  and  recovery 
attained  in  the  most  unaccountable  manner. 

In  the  fatal  cases  the  patient  loses  flesh  more  or  less 
rapidly  and  dies  of  exhaustion,  or  the  heart  becomes  en- 
larged and  is  ultimately  unable  to  perform  its  functions; 
or,  finally,  death  occurs  as  the  result  of  some  intercurrent 
affection. 

Diagnosis. — When  the  three  principal  symptoms  are 
well  develo[)cd,  little  difficulty  will  be  experienced  in  arriv- 
ing at  a  correct  opinion  as  to  the  real  nature  of  the  trouble. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  it  is  quite  common  to  meet 
with  undoubted  instances  of  Graves's  disease  in  which  either 
the  goitre,  the  exophthalmus,  or  the  cardiac  disturbance  is 
absent.     In  irregular  cases  of  this  sort  we  must  rely  prin- 
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cipally  upon  a  careful  study  of  the  collateral  symptoms — 
the  profuse  diaphoresis,  the  headache,  the  irritability,  the 
tremulousness,  and  other  nervous  phenomena — in  framing  a 
<Jiagnosis. 

Causes. — Prominent  among  the  exciting  causes  of  ex- 
ophthalmic goitre  may  be  mentioned  prolonged  worry,  sud- 
den fear,  anger,  and,  in  short,  inordinate  emotionality  in 
(Teneral.  As  predisposing  factors  are  a  weak  neurotic  con- 
dition of  the  patient  and  a  special  hereditary  predisposi- 
tion. Cases  are  quite  common  in  which  several  members 
of  the  same  family  have  been  affected  by  the  disease  in  the 
same  or  successive  generations. 

I  have  myself  recently  had  a  case  under  treatment  in 
which  I  was  able  to  trace  the  disease  in  the  direct  line  for 
three  generations. 

Finally,  the  disease  is  much  more  frequent  in  women 
than  in  men. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — As  has  already  been  said,  the  au- 
topsy has  not  helped  us  much  in  so  far  as  the  establishment 
of  an  anatomic  basis  for  the  disease  is  concerned.  The 
data  available  are  at  once  meager  and  contradictory,  so 
that  anything  more  than  a  shrewd  surmise  as  to  ultimate 
causation  is  impossible. 

Some  observers,  like  Fournier,  Wilks,  and  Ollivier,  have 
failed  to  find  any  noteworthy  changes  in  the  cord  or  ganglia 
of  the  sympathetic  system,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  Moore, 
Peter,  Trauble,  and  others  have  found  more  or  less  extensive 
alterations  in  these  structures.  The  more  noteworthy 
chancres  mentioned  in  literature  are  atrophy  of  the  ganglia, 
proliferation  of  connective  tissue,  and  consequent  oblitera- 
tion of  nerve  elements  and  hypertrophy  of  the  ganglia. 

It  is  quite  useless,  in  the  present  state  of  knowledge,  to 
attempt  to  reconcile  these  two  phases  of  conflicting  opin- 
ion, and  I  shall  therefore  refrain  from  discussing  them  fur- 
ther. 

Treatment. — In  view  of  the  chaotic  condition  of  the 
pathology  of  the  disease,  it  is  evident  that  very  little  in- 
spiration of  a  practical  kind  is  to  be  derived  from  that 
source.  But  while  this  is  impossible,  while  the  treatment 
of  the  disease  can  not  be  based  upon  its  real  or  imaginary 
pathology,  valuable  assistance  regarding  its  management 
may  be  derived  from  purely  clinical  sources. 

Looking  at  the  question  from  this  standpoint,  two  facts 
of  commanding  importance  impress  themselves  upon  the 
physician.  First  and  foremost  is  the  phenomenal  disturb- 
ance of  the  circulation,  and,  secondly,  the  profound  consti- 
tutional impairment.  No  system  of  treatment  is  worthy  of 
a  moment's  consideration  which  does  not  take  cognizance 
of  these. 

With  a  view  to  neutralizing  the  morbid  distribution  of 
the  circulation  and  improving  the  ntitrition  of  the  patient, 
I  have  had  resource  to  a  plan  of  treatment  wliiih  may 
briefly  be  described  as  follows: 

In  order  to  prevent  the  excessive  blood-pressure  in  the 
thyreoid,  cranial  cavity,  and  orbit,  I  have  placed  the  patient 
in  a  warm  bath,  at  least  once  a  day,  and  caused  her  to  re- 
main there  for  tljree  quarters  of  an  hour  or  more.  When  the 
derivative  action  of  the  bath  has  seemed  inadc(iuatc,  I  have 
applied  elastic  straps  around  the  legs  of  the  patient,  either  | 


above  or  below  the  knee,  according  to  the  amount  of  deri- 
vation which  seemed  admissible  in  each  case.  The  con- 
striction of  the  bandages  is  never  excessive,  since  they  are 
adjusted  in  such  a  way  as  to  interfere  more  or  less  with  the 
venous  circulation,  but  not  with  that  in  the  arteries.  While 
these  preoautions  are  observed  below,  the  swollen  thyreoid 
is  treated  with  a  spegial  preparation  of  styptic  collodion, 
whose  constricting  properties  are  further  enforced  by  a 
carefully  adjusted  elastic  truss.  I  have  also  bandaged  the 
eyes  during  the  emersion  ;  but  I  am  not  certain  that  this 
has  been  efficacious,  in  so  far  as  a  permanent  reduction  of 
the  exophthalmia  is  concerned.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
application  of  elastic  pressure  to  the  thyreoid  certainly 
does  good,  and  this  is  more  especially  the  case  when  such 
pressure  is  combined  with  concomitant  expansion  of  the 
veins  of  the  lower  extremities,  as  in  the  method  just  de- 
scribed. A  case  of  Graves's  disease,  occurring  in  a  lady  of 
twenty-five  and  referred  to  me  about  three  months  since,  is 
an  illustration  in  point.  At  the  time  of  beginning  treat- 
ment the  circumference  of  her  neck  at  the  most  prominent 
portion  of  the  tumor  was  a  little  more  than  fifteen  inches. 
The  present  measurement  at  the  same  spot  is  a  trifle  over 
thirteen  inches — an  appreciable  reduction  certainly. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  measures,  I  am  in  the  habit 
of  submitting  the  tumor  to  daily  applications  of  galvanism, 
employing  for  this  purpose  an  electrode  of  potter's  clay 
moistened  with  iodine  and  of  suflicient  size  to  envelop  the 
entire  thyreoid.  This  electrode,  which  is  most  serviceable 
for  the  purpose,  is  connected  with  the  positive  pole  of  the 
battery,  while  the  negative,  composed  of  a  large  flat 
sponge,  is  placed  at  the  back  of  the  neck. 

As  regards  the  duration  of  these  applications,  I  may 
say  that  I  continue  them  for  from  ten  to  twenty-five  min- 
utes twice  a  day  at  least.  Not  much  good  is  to  be  antici- 
pated short  of  six  weeks  or  two  months.  The  faradaic  cur- 
rent I  do  not  employ,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  I  do  not 
apply  it  to  the  tumor.  However,  it  is  doubtless  of  benefit 
when  used  in  a  general  way. 

The  question  has  often  been  asked,  and  will  doubtless 
continue  to  be  asked  in  future.  What  shall  we  do  to  regu-  | 
late  the  heart's  action  ?  In  reply  I  would  say  that  our  ac- 
tion in  this  regard  must  be  largely  governed  by  circum- 
stances. When  the  pulse  is  rapid,  say  from  125  to  145, 
and  the  arterial  tension  notably  increased,  especially  at  the 
carotids,  aconitinc  may  be  given  with  great  benefit.  On  the 
other  hand,  where  there  is  no  notable  increase  in  the  pulse, 
which  say  at  90  is  lacking  in  fullness,  digitalis,  sparteine, 
and  strophanthus  are  clearly  indicated. 

We  next  conic  to  a  question  of  great  if  not  paramount 
importance — the  diet  of  the  patient.  Nothing  is  more  cer- 
tain than  that  neglect  to  improve  the  general  nutrition  of 
the  subject  will  be  followed  by  disaster.  It  is  incumbent, 
therefore,  upon  tbe  practitioner  to  pay  due  liccd  to  this 
point  as  soon  as  the  character  of  the  disease  has  been  made 
out.  In  my  experience,  a  judiciously  regulated  but  not  ex- 
clusive milk  diet  is  to  be  preferred.  To  the  milk,  which 
should  be  taken  in  quantities  ranging  from  two  to  four 
quarts  a  day,  bread  and  butter,  poultry,  and  game  in  mod- 
eration m&\  be  added.    A  raw  egg  carefully  beaten  up  with 
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sugar  and  milk  may  be  given  with  advantage  two  or  even 
tbree  times  a  dav.  Some  patients,  however,  refuse  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  mixture  unless  brandy  or  whisky 
is  added;  and  since  alcohol  in  all  its  forms  is  absolutely 
contra-indicated  in  most  cases  of  Graves's  disease,  it  is  per- 
haps better  to  give  the  eggs  as  an  omelet  or  poached. 

Should  there  be  the  least  falling  ofE  in  the  appetite  of 
the  patient,  bitter  tonics  may  be  given  without  stint. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  both  iron  and  arsenic 
may  be  given  with  advantage,  provided  the  stomach  of  the 
patient  will  bear  them. 

Finally,  it  is  necessary  to  shield  the  patient  from  emo- 
tional excitement  and  mental  strain  of  all  kinds,  and  to 
divert  her  thoughts  from  herself.  Simple  games,  musical 
entertainments,  and  a  moderate  amount  of  reading  may  be 
prescribed  with  confidence,  as  being  the  best  means  of  pre- 
venting the  habit  of  morbid  introspection. 

Prolonged  cerebral  rest  I  regard,  too,  as  of  the>itmost 
importance.  By  this  I  do  not  mean  that  the  patient  should 
be  kept  in  bed  for  inordinately  long  periods,  but  that  while 
there  she  should  remain  unconscious.  Only  in  this  way  is 
that  rest  of  the  higher  nervous  centers  to  be  obtained  which 
is  so  surely  demanded.  In  this  connection  I  would  remark 
that  in  my  opinion  the  subjection  of  patients  who  are  suf- 
ferers from  Graves's  disease  to  what  is  familiarly  known  as 
the  "  Weir  Mitchell  treatment "  is  a  great  cruelty.  Patients 
who  suffer  in  this  way  are  exceedingly  irritable  and  restless, 
and  to  demand  of  them  that  they  shall  remain  for  days  or 
weeks  in  bed,  more  or  less  wakeful  for  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  time,  is  not  good  practice.  I  have  seen  patients 
who  have  sustained  great  injury  in  this  way. 

The  best  method  of  affording  necessary  rest  to  the  pa- 
tient without  irritating  her  is  to  keep  her  asleep  at  night, 
or  so  long  as  she  maintains  the  recumbent  posture.  This 
may  readily  be  done  by  the  use  of  a  little  dexterity,  with- 
out excessive  resort  to  drugs.  At  the  present  time,  for  ex- 
ample, I  have  a  lady  under  my  care  who  has  suffered  from 
Graves's  disease  for  about  a  year  and  a  half,  and  who  is 
able  to  sleep  from  ten  to  fourteen  hours  out  of  the  twenty- 
four  without  sedatives.  This  she  was  not  able  to  do  when 
she  first  came  nnder  n)y  care  ;  but,  by  the  utilization  of 
habit  and  the  elimination  of  psychical  and  sensory  irrita- 
tion, she  is  now  able  to  sleep  as  much  or  more  than  she 
cares  to. 

53  West  Thirty-eighth  Street. 
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From  the  earliest  recorded  period  there  has  cumbered  the 
earth  a  class  of  humanity  whose  only  object  in  life  has  been 
to  become  possessed  of  the  honest  accumulations  of  thrifty 
and  credulous  people  without  returning  any  adequate  equiva- 
lent. Individuals  of  this  class  are  usually  characterized  by 
bright  intellects,  which  they  exercise  exclusively  in  devis- 
ing schemes  of  trickery  and  fraud.     A  few  years  ago,  im- 
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mediately  following  the  publication  of  numerous  so-called 
Systems  of  Rectal  Treatment,  this  class  almost  in  a  body 
abandoned  their  lightning-rod,  fruit-tree,  grave-yard  insur- 
ance, and  other  schemes,  which  had  frequently  brought  them 
in  contact  with  officers  of  the  law,  and,  arming  themselves 
with  hypodermic  syringes,  "took  the  road"  as  specialists 
in  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  rectum.  By  some  pre- 
eoncerted  arrangement  each  fellow  was  given  a  special  field, 
and,  in  confirmation  of  the  adage  "  there  is  honor  among 
'professional  purloiners,"'  it  seldom  happened  that  one 
trespassed  on  the  territory  of  another.  Xot  long  after  the 
ex-pomologist  or  electrician  had  established  his  route  there 
appeared  in  the  public  press  of  the  various  towns  which  he 
honored  with  his  visits  elaborate  and  extended  "puffs" 
proclaiming  the  many  cures  he  had  effected  in  cases  which 
had  previously  baffled  the  skill  of  the  most  eminent  and 
expert  surgeons.  To  these  advertisements  were  attached 
the  names  of  many  more  or  less  prominent  citizens,  most 
of  whom  had  attained  prominence  by  having  been  made 
victims  of  some  patent  right  or  other  swindle  directed  by  a 
colaborer  of  the  specialist  previous  to  changing  his  voca- 
tion. To  morally  fortify  the  allegation  there  were  in  most 
instances  attached  the  signatures  of  the  "  atrabilious  par- 
son "  and  the  divinity  student  enfeebled  by  too  frequent 
offerings  at  the  shrine  of  Onan.  The  new  scheme  for  a 
time  proved  very  profitable,  and  for  many  mouths  at  each 
recurring  visit  the  schematist  would  find  his  rooms  crowded 
with  victims.  But  gradually  the  field  was  exhausted  ;  finally 
his  callers  were  exclusively  those  of  his  early  patrons  who 
came  urging  the  fulfillment  of  his  guarantee  of  "  No  cure, 
no  pay."  Suddenly  the  impostor  disappeared  ;  but  we  shall 
hear  of  him  again  as  the  originator  of  some  new  project 
"  well  calculated  to  deceive."  I  wish  here  to  disclaim  any 
intention  to  reflect  disparagingly  on  the  clergy  as  a  body, 
or  on  reputable  people  engaged  in  the  occupations  assumed 
by  confidence  men.  The  clerical  coadjutors  of  quacks  and 
the  rascally  hordes  that  infest  the  country  in  the  guise  of 
honest  tradesmen  sustain  the  same  relation  to  the  honorable 
followers  of  their  respective  callings  that  the  advertising 
specialists  do  to  the  profession  of  medicine. 

The  conditions  could  not  well  have  been  more  favorable 
to  his  success  than  when  the  peripatetic  pile  doctor  began 
his  rounds.  The  treatment  of  ha3morrhoids  had  been  almost 
entirely  neglected  by  the  general  practitioner.  Each  physi- 
cian had  probably  in  the  early  days  of  his  professional 
career  applied  the  treatment  recommended  by  the  authori- 
ties, but  one  trial  was  sufficient  to  convince  him  that  his 
ambition  to  attain  fame  and  wealth  would  not  be  gratified 
in  that  direction.  The  tedious  separation  of  the  slough, 
the  slow  healing  of  the  resulting  sore,  the  tenesmus,  stran- 
gury, and  other  forms  of  suffering  experienced  by  the  pa- 
tient, together  with  the  doctor's  recollection  of  the  fact 
mentioned  by  all  authorities  that  death  was  a  possible  re- 
sult of  the  operation,  served  to  convince  him  that  rectal 
surgery  was  not  an  attractive  specialty.  In  succeeding 
cases  it  is  not  strange  that  he  should,  exhaust  the  list  of 
ointments  and  laxatives  before  advising  operative  interfer- 
ence. In  rural  communities,  where  every  one  is  familiar 
with  his  neighbor's  affairs,  the  result  of  one  operation  by 
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ligature  or  clamp  and  cautery  would  excite  such  distrust  in 
the  minds  of  the  people  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  find 
CDC  courageous  enough  to  submit  to  like  treatment  until 
time  had  obliterated  all  remembrance  of  the  first  case. 

The  treatment  of  piles  popularized  by  the  "  itinerant 
vagabonds  "  was  for  a  time  thought  to  be  of  real  value,  and 
some  surgeons  of  national  repute  gave  it  a  place  in  surgery 
by  their  recommendation.  The  talented  author  of  one  of 
the  most  valued  text-books  on  rectal  diseases,  in  the  first 
edition  of  his  work,  gave  the  treatment  by  injection  his  un- 
qualified approval,  and  advised  its  use  in  preference  to  all 
others.  In  a  recent  publication,  however,  he  acknowledges 
that  his  hopes  have  not  been  realized  and  again  recom- 
mends the  clamp  and  cautery.  The  frequent  relapses  oc- 
curring among  cases  treated  by  the  roving  quacks  was  for  a 
while  thought  to  be  owing  to  the  imperfect  and  clumsy 
manner  in  which  the  treatment  was  applied;  but  time  has 
shown  that  relapse  is  the  rule  even  in  the  practice  of  edu- 
cated surgeons.  This  treatment  I  believe  is  no  longer  ad- 
vocated by  any  reputable  authority.  The  instrument-mak- 
ers will  from  time  to  time  send  us  circulars  offering  what 
they  call  "  rectal  sets "  at  ruinously  low  prices,  but  after 
they  have  disposed  of  their  dead  stock  the  treatment  of 
haemorrhoids  by  hypodermic  injections  will  sink  into  de- 
served oblivion  in  company  with  its  unsavory  originators. 

The  treatment  of  haemorrhoids  by  forcible  dilatation  of 
the  sphincters  was,  1  think,  tirst  publicly  advocated  by  the 
eminent  French  surgeon  Verneuil  about  sixteen  years  ago. 
At  that  time  he  professed  to  have  radically  cured  many  cases 
of  the  most  aggravated  character.  Immediately  following 
Verneuil's  came  other  statements  emanating  from  French 
surgeons  of  the  highest  standing,  all  confirming  in  the 
most  positive  manner  the  wonderful  effects  of  dilatation  of 
the  sphincters  in  the  treatment  of  piles.  That  treatment  so 
simple,  advocated  with  such  earnestness  by  surgeons  of  un- 
questioned ability  and  integrity  and  of  world-wide  reputa- 
tion, should  attract  .so  little  attention  is  indeed  wonderful. 
Our  wonder  grows  when  we  call  to  mind  the  fundamental 
fiasco  of  Bergeon,  which  we  can  not  do,  most  of  us,  without 
feelings  of  shame  and  humiliation.  Upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  a  comparatively  obscure  French  doctor  the  profes- 
sion of  the  civilized  world  provided  themselves  with  appa- 
ratus to  manufacture  and  force  into  the  intestines  of  their 
tuberculous  patients,  whose  poor  emaciated  bodies  were 
already  tortured  to  the  extreme  of  endurance,  a  putrescent 
gas  which  their  feeble  digestive  powers  had  already  caused 
to  be  present  in.  distressful  abundance. 

The  more  recent  testicular  experimentation  following 
Brown-Seqiiard's  suggestion  resulted  in  an  epidemic  of 
pyiemia  which  prevailed  in  every  city,  village,  and  hamlet 
of  Christendom.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  these  ab- 
surdities developed  subsequent  to  the  publication  by  Ver- 
neuil of  his  success  in  the  treatment  of  piles. 

Allinghara's  is  about  the  only  text-book  on  rectal  sur- 
gery which  gives  the  treatment  by  dilatation  respectful  no- 
tice. He  says  it  may  succeed  in  selected  cases,  but  must  not 
be  thought  of  as  a  general  treatment.  Andrews,  nut  having 
given  the  method  a  trial,  says  it  may  be  desirable  in  cases 
of  timid  patients  who  cherish  a  horror  of  ligatures  and  in- 


struments. (I  wonder  if  he  comes  in  contact  with  any  who 
do  not  \)  Kclsey  barely  mentions  the  treatment  as  not 
worthy  of  consideration.  Since  taking  charge  of  the  "Wa- 
bash Railroad  Hospital  I  have  had  in  my  service  six  house 
surgeons,  graduates  from  four  different  medical  colleges,  all 
high-grade  schools.  These  young  gentlemen  received  ap- 
pointment on  account  of  high  standing  in  their  classes.  Not 
one  of  them  previous  to  coming  here  had  ever  heard  dila- 
tation of  the  sphincters  recommended  as  a  curative  method 
in  the  treatment  of  piles.  Three  or  four  articles  have  ap- 
peared in  as  many  different  medical  journals  published  in 
the  United  States  advocating  the  treatment.  With  these 
exceptions  I  have  failed  to  see  it  commended  by  either 
English  or  American  authority.  The  following  quotation 
from  Allingham's  Diseases  of  the  Rectttm  may  account  for 
the  treatment  suggested  by  Verneuil  having  been  so  en- 
tirely ignored  by  rectal  surgeons  : 

"  I  do  not  think  in  the  whole  range  of  surgery  there  is 
any  procedure  worthy  of  the  name  '  operation  '  which  can 
show  greater  amount  of  success  or  smaller  death-rate  than 
the  ligature  of  internal  haemorrhoids." 

Dilatation  of  the  sphincters  may  not,  in  a  surgical  sense, 
be  worthy  of  the  name  '  operation.'  If  such  is  the  case,  I 
advise  the  "  family  doctor  "  to  appropriate  it,  for,  with  the 
multiplied  and  multiplying  specialties  devoted  to  diseases 
affecting  all  organs  and  tissues  between  the  fields  of  the 
alienist  and  chiropodist,  inclusive,  there  is  very  limited  ter- 
ritory in  which  he  may  practice. 

Mv  confidence  in  the  superiority  of  the  treatment  by 
dilatation  was  secured  by  the  same  nature  of  accident  which 
convinced  the  French  surgeons — that  is,  by  observing  the 
complete  and  permanent  disappearance  of  a  number  of  large 
internal  pile  tumors  in  the  case  of  a  gentleman  who,  in  con- 
nection with  his  other  trouble,  developed  an  anal  fissure, 
dilatation  for  the  cure  of  which  also  cured  his  haemorrhoids. 
Dr.  Brenton,  of  this  society,  reports  similar  experience,  his 
patient  being  a  lady  who  had  suffered  greatly  both  from 
strangulation  of  the  tumors  and  great  loss  of  blood;  her 
fear  of  any  operation  suggested  for  the  cure  of  the  piles  was 
too  great  to  be  overcome,  but  the  fortunate  intervention  i 
of  an  anal  fissure  induced  her  to  consent  to  the  procedure 
of  dilatation,  with  the  result  of  curing  both  fissure  and  liaMn- 
orrhoids  and  her  speedy  restoration  to  perfect  health. 

I  have  used  no  other  method  in  effecting  the  radical  cure 
of  piles  for  the  past  eight  years,  and  during  that  time  have 
succeeded  in  curing  many  cases  of  the  most  aggravated  char- 
acter. I  will  not  now  state  the  number  of  cases  nor  the  per- 
centage of  cures,  realizing  that  advocates  of  new  methods  too 
often  excite  distrust  by  alleging  too  much.  I  know  of  no 
condition  that  would  forbid  the  application  of  this  treat- 
ment. I  have  applied  it  at  almost  every  stage  of  pregnancy, 
in  four  hours  succeeding  labor,  in  patients  sutlering  from 
cirrhosis  of  the  liver  far  advanced,  in  cases  complicated  with 
enlarged  and  indurated  prostate  gland,  those  with  urethral 
stricture — in  fact,  I  know  no  reason,  where  it  is  demanded 
for  relief,  why  it  should  not  be  resorted  to.  In  1888  \'er- 
ueuil  reported  the  results  of  hisap|'lic;itioii  of  the  treatment 
during  the  fourteen  years  then  just  passed.  lie  alleged 
98  per  cent,  of  cures.    Jle  made  no  distinction  in  the  cases. 
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"both  external  and  internal,  old  and  recent,  large  and  small, 
those  associated  with  relaxed  sphincters  and  those  with  the 
opposite  condition."  My  experience  with  the  treatment  has 
been  no  less  satisfactory  than  that  reported  by  Verneuil. 
My  percentage  of  cures  would  be  increased  by  eliminating 
two  cases  of  applicants  for  pensions,  piles  being  the  alleged 
cause  of  disability.  The  applications  were  still  pending 
when  they  reported  slight  if  any  improvement. 

The  dilatation  is  effected  as  follows  :  Hook  the  thumb 
of  your  left  hand  and  the  roiddle  linger  of  your  right  hand 
'  so  as  to  include  both  sphincters  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
anus,  and  gradually  but  forcibly  separate  your  hands  until 
all  resistance  ceases,  the  object  being  to  paralyze  the  muscles 
completely.  It  is  commonly  advised  to  oppose  the  thumbs, 
but  in  a  great  many  cases  the  resistance  will  be  found  so 
strong  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  separate  the  thumbs  a 
sufficient  distance.  1  have  in  some  cases  found  the  sphinc- 
ters from  long  contraction  developed  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
give  the  impression  of  pulling  on  an  iron  ring.  1  have  never 
known  any  bad  results  follow  the  procedure.  No  after-treat- 
ment is  necessary,  except  in  cases  where  there  is  complaint 
of  smarting,  which  may  be  relieved  promptly  by  the  appli- 
cation of  a  pledget  of  cotton  saturated  with  a  four-per-cent. 
solution  of  cocaine.  It  is  always  advisable  to  perform  dila- 
tation under  the  influence  of  an  anaesthetic,  the  A.  C.  E. 
mixture  being  the. one  I  always  use. 

Some  halting  wit,  "the  result  of  a  feeble  hour,"  has  stig- 
matized the  advocates  of  dilatation  as  "  bung-stretchers  "  ; 
should  we  be  so  characterized,  we  may  console  ourselves 
with  the  knowledge  that  Ephraim  McDowell  was  called  a 
"  belly-ripper." 


A  CASE  OF 
COMPOUND   FRACTURE  OF  THE    SKULL. 

TREPniNISO;    FOKMATION  OF  A  LABGE    CEEEBRAL   HERNIA; 
ITS   BEDCCTION,    AND    COMPLETE   BECOVEET   OF   THE    PATIENT. 

By  JUAN  JOSE  MARTINEZ,  M.  D., 

ORANASA,   NICARAGUA. 

Two  principal  objects  have  prompted  me  to  publish 
tills  case  :  (1)  The  nature  of  the  fracture  and  tlie  treatment 
it  was  subjected  to  previous  to  operation  ;  and  (2)  the  for- 
mation of  an  immense  cerebral  hernia,  with  its  reduction  and 
the  complete  recovery  of  the  patient: 

The  case  has  reference  to  .J.  M.  A.,  a  boy  of  seventeen, 
Nicaraguan,  of  a  fairly  healthy  constitution  and  of  good  pre- 
vious history  and  habits.  While  he  was  riding  on  the  platform 
of  a  railway  oar  his  hat  flew  off,  and  in  the  attempt  to  catch  it 
he  lost  hia  equilibrium  and  fell  off  the  car,  coming  down  on  his 
head.  A  surgeon  was  immediately  summoned,  and  found  the 
boy  in  a  complete  state  of  coma,  with  loud  breathing  and  slow 
pulse. 

On  examination  of  the  head,  he  found  a  lacerated  wound  of 
about  three  inches,  stellate  shaped,  and  about  the  region  of  the 
ascending  frontal  and  of  the  ascending  parietal  convolutions, 
near  the  median  line,  but  to  its  left  side.  lie  also  discovered 
the  fractured  l)one  pressing  on  the  brain,  but,  eitlier  from  want 
of  knowledge  or  from  inditference  as  to  the  future  of  the  case, 
the  boy  being  poor,  he  sutured  the  ragged  edges,  thus  attempt- 
ing to  hide  his  ignorance  or  his  ill  conscience. 


This  septical  mistake  he  tried  to  render  aseptic  by  ordering 
bichloride-solution  applications.  This  treatment  was  continued 
for  ten  days.  The  boy  began  to  rally  about  three  hours  after 
the  accident,  finding  himself  speechless  and  with  hemiplegia  of 
the  right  side.  I  understand  that  his  pupils  were  equally  con- 
tracted, and  that  the  tongue  was  not  deflected ;  had  severe  pain 
in  the  head,  and  about  six  hours  after  the  injury  had  gained  his 
consciousness. 

On  the  tenth  day  I  was  called  to  see  the  case,  and  found  the 
head  a  mass  of  pus  and  hair,  with  an  extremely  offensive  odor; 
the  edges  of  the  wound  were  very  ragged,  and  the  sutures  had  all 
torn  through.  The  patient  was  conscious,  with  complete  aphasia 
and  right  hemiplegia;  defecated  and  urinated  involuntarily. 
Temperature,  105°  F. ;  pulse,  115;  and  respiration,  2.5.  Had 
daily  chills  and  profuse  perspiration.  In  other  words,  there 
were  symptoms  of  pus  absorption.  On  retracting  the  wound, 
I  found  a  large  piece  of  bone  entirely  fractured  ott"  from  the 
cranial  vault  and  pressing  greatly  on  the  brain.  Eecom  mended 
immediate  operation. 

On  April  l-5tli,  at  10  a.  m.,  assisted  by  Drs.  R.  and  F.  Cha- 
moiro,  I  proceeded  to  operate. 

Ansesthetized  the  patient  with  the  A.  0.  E.  mixture  and 
used  strict  cleanliness  and  antisepsis.  Extended  the  lower 
angle  of  the  wound  down  to  the  bone,  trephined  in  that  , 
situation,  removing  the  button  entire,  and,  after  biting  off 
with  the  rongeur  all  the  projecting  spieula  of  bone,  was  able  to 
remove  the  fractured  piece  without  injuring  the  brain  in  the 
least. 

Having  accomplished  this,  I  found  at  the  left  and  superior 
angle  of  the  wound,  and  lying  under  the  skin,  another  piece  of 
bone  fractured  oft";  for  its  removal,  extended  that  angle  of  the 
wound  and  was  able  to  extract  it  with  toler.ahle  ease.  I 
found  the  meninges  torn  and  the  brain  extremely  congested, 
but  no  soft  spots  were  found.  There  remained  in  the  skull  a 
bole  of  about  two  inches  and  a  half  in  diameter. 

Powdered  iodoform  freely  on  the  wound  and  dressed  it 
Operation  lasted  an  hour  and  a  half. 

3  P.  M. — Projectile  vomiting. 

5  P.  M. — Urinated  involuntarily;  has  not  vomited  since; 
no  shock. 

10  P.  M. — Bowels  moved  involuntarily.  R  Pot.  brom., 
gr.  XXX. 

12  P.  M. — Slept  about  an  hour. 

April  16th,  9  .4.  if.— Temperature,  100°;  pulse,  120;  respi- 
ration, 28.  Dressed.  From  this  time  on  the  temperature,  pulse, 
and  respiration  continued  going  down,  and  kept  about  the  nor- 
mal. 

April  17th. — Wound  begins  to  attain  a  healthy  condition. 
Brain  protrudes  slightly  through  opening.  A  cerebral  hernia 
that  could  not  be  prevented  was  commencing  to  form,  and  it 
continued  growing  in  size  until  the  tenth  day  after  the  opera- 
tion, when  it  had  attained  the  size  of  a  man's  fist.  I  consulted 
all  my  works  on  surgery.  Some  advised  me  to  leave  it  alone  to 
degenerate,  others  to  cut  the  protruding  mass.  I  preferred  the 
conservative  plan  and  left  the  tumor  alone,  using  a  fifty-per- 
cent, alcoholic  solution  of  1  to  3,000  bichloride.  This  applica- 
tion was  continued  for  six  weeks,  as  there  was  a  marked  dimi- 
nution of  the  tumor,  preserving  all  the  time  a  hard  and  Iicalthy 
consistency,  and  the  boy  was  gradually  gaining  his  speech  and 
the  use  of  his  limbs. 

Up  to  this  time  the  boy  has  maintained  the  horizontal  posi- 
tion. 

June  3/ith. —LohhhheH.  The  tumor  has  been  completely 
reduced  and  a  thick  tissue  of  new  formation  covers  the  opening 
in  the  skull.  Tlie  boy  has  gained  flesh  during  his  confinement 
and  is  feeling  very  well. 
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This  result  has  surprised  me,  as  I-  did  not  think  the  boy 
would  live  two  days  after  the  operation,  such  was  the  injury 
and  the  condition  of  the  wound. 

As  to  the  reduction  of  the  hernia,  I  do  not  know  how  to 
explain  it.  I  certainly  do  not  think  it  took  place  by  de- 
generation, the  brain  maintaining  such  a  healthy  appearance 
all  the  time  and  the  patient  having  regained  all  his  func- 
tions. Whether  the  alcohol  treatment  had  any  influence  I 
do  not  dare  to  say,  but  should  be  most  happy  to  hear  the 
result  of  another  trial. 


REPORT  OF 
A  CASE  OF  ACUTE  PURULENT  PLEURISY. 

PLEmOTOMT,   FOLLOWED  BT  MAPID  liECOVERY* 

By  J.   D.   SULLIVAN,  M.D., 


BROOKLYN. 


It  is  only  within  a  comparatively  recent  period  of  time 
that  acute  purulent  pleurisy  has  been  recognized  as  a  pii- 
mary  disease.  At  the  time  when  many  of  us  were  receiving 
our  medical  education,  we  were  taught  that  empyema  or  pus 
in  the  pleural  sac  always  resulted  from  a  degeneration  of  a 
serous  or  fibro-serous  fluid,  which  had  been  effused  into 
that  cavity,  and  that  the  change  from  serum  into  pus  was 
due  to  the  admission  of  air  either  through  a  fistula  into  the 
bronchial  tubes  or  through  an  openinfj  in  the  chest  wall. 
But  parallel  with  the  general  progress  of  medicine  and  sur- 
gery our  views  of  its  pathology  have  materially  changed, 
and  our  knowledge  of  the  subject  largely  increased  and 
better  defined. 

Of  recent  years,  owing  to  aids  given  by  exploratory 
puncture,  and  especially  since  the  invention  and  general  ap- 
plication of  the  aspirator,  purulent  pleurisies  have  been 
thoroughly  investigated.  Although  Dieulafoy  demonstrated 
that  in  all  effused  liquids  in  the  pleural  sac  there  were  pres- 
ent reil  globules  and  leucocytes,  and  others  have  established 
the  fact  that  the  apparently  serous  pleural  effusions  gen- 
erally contained  pus  cells,  Wilson  Fox,  in  1877,  showed  that 
there  was  but  little  natural  tendency  in  serous  effusions  to 
undergo  purulent  transformation.  He  expressed  the  opin- 
ion that  the  great  majority  of  suppurative  pleurisies  were 
such  from  the  early  periods  of  the  disease.  From  my  own 
experience  I  am  convinced  that  a  large  proportion,  at  least, 
of  the  cases  termed  empyema  are  primary  purulent  pleuri- 
sies. There  is  undoubtedly  some  peculiarity  in  the  charac- 
ter of  the  inflammation,  or  in  the  condition  of  the  patient, 
which  causes  the  efEusion  to  contain  a  sufliciently  large 
number  of  leucocytes  to  determine  its  purulent  properties. 

The  following  case  is  of  interest  as  proving  the  ])rimary 
character  of  the  disease,  and  illustrating  the  beneficial  clFects 
of  early  diagnosis  and  appropriate  treatment : 

Freddie  W.,  nged  seven  years,  of  good  faniilv  history,  was 
taken  sick  while  at  school  on  March  10, 1890,  with  a  very  severe 
pain  in  his  right  side,  followed  by  a  high  fever,  rapid  pulse,  and 
general  distress. 

A  cntliurtic  was  administered,  and  this  was  followed  by 
quinine  and  Dover's  powder  in  moderate  doses.    On  the  fol- 

*  Read  before  tlic  Fifth  District  Brancli  of  the  New  York  State 
Medical  Association,  at  Kingston,  Jul}-  22,  1800. 


lowing  day  bis  temperature  was  103°  F.,  pulse  rapid,  and  respi- 
ration considerably  embarrassed  by  the  pain  in  his  right  side. 

Dullness  on  percussion  was  the  only  marked  physical  sifin 
elicited  by  examination  of  bis  chest.  Medicinal  treatment  had 
but  very  little  effect  in  checking  the  progress  of  the  disease, 
and  he  remained  in  the  same  condition  for  about  a  week,  ex- 
cepting that  the  dullness  on  percussion  on  the  right  side  in- 
creased to  absolute  flatness.  It  was  evident  that  there  was  an 
effusion  taking  place  in  the  right  pleural  cavity,  which  was 
gradually  compressing  the  lung  and  producing  greater  dyspno?a. 
The  distress  of  the  little  patient  was  so  great  that  he  was  un- 
able to  get  much  rest  or  take  bnt  little  food,  and  he  was  ema- 
ciating quite  rapidly.  His  temperature  continued  to  range  from 
102°  to  104°,  and  the  pulse  continued  rapid,  becoming  more 
feeble.  On  the  ninth  day  copious  perspirations  supervened. 
By  the  twelfth  day  the  greater  portion  of  the  right  side  of  his 
chest  was  absolutely  fiat  on  percussion,  and  the  lung  was  evi- 
dently compressed  toward  the  apes.  The  copious  perspirations 
and  rapid  emaciation  led  me  to  suspect  the  existence  of  suppu- 
ration going  on  in  connection  with  the  pleurisy. 

On  March  23d  I  introduced  an  aspirating  needle  into  the 
side,  and  confirmed  my  suspicions  by  drawing  off  a  small  quan- 
tity of  pus.  As  the  needle  became  clogged  by  the  fibrous 
masses  in  the  liquid,  I  was  obliged  to  withdraw  it. 

Deeming  it  prudent  to  make  another  attempt  to  draw  off' 
the  fluid  and  wash  out  the  pleural  sac  without  opening  the 
thorax  on  tlie  next  day,  assisted  by  Dr.  F.  C.  Hickok,  I  intro- 
duced a  medium-sized  trocar  and  cannula  between  the  eighth 
and  ninth  ribs  in  the  median  axillary  line,  and,  having  attached 
the  latter  to  an  aspirator,  succeeded  in  drawing  off  a  few  ounces 
of  pus,  when  the  cannula  became  so  obstructed  by  the  fibrous 
masses  that  I  was  convinced  of  the  impossibility  of  evacuating  • 
the  pleural  sac  by  that  method. 

^Vitb  the  boy  partially  under  the  influence  of  an  ana;sthetio, 
I  introduced  a  scalpel  along  the  course  of  the  cannula,  through 
the  thoracic  wall,  and  made  a  free  opening  about  two  inches  in 
length. 

The  pus  was  ejected  with  such  force  that  a  portion  of  it 
was  thrown  a  distance  of  at  least  eight  feet.  The  quantity  of 
pus  and  cheesy  material  evacuated  was  estimated  at  five  pints. 
As  the  fluid  escaped,  severe  coughing  was  induced  and  the  lung 
expanded  well.  The  pleural  sac  was  now  washed  out  with  a 
warm  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium,  two  drachms  to  the  pint. 

A  large  p.ad  of  paper-wool  was  now  placed  over  the  ojiening 
and  a  bandage  applied.     He  rested  better  the  following  night 
than  he  had  since  his  illness.     The  next  day  his  temperature 
was  nearly  normal,  and  a  cheerful  and  i)leasftnt  countenance  re-    • 
placed  the  picture  of  distress  which  he  presentedduring  the  last 
week.     A  rubber  drainage-tube 'was  prepared  by  dividing  the 
inner  end  longitudinally  for  half  an  inch  and  deflecting  each  lat- 
eral half  to  a  right  angle  with  the  tube  and  stitching  them  to 
the  side  of  the  tube,  like  the  letter  T,  as  used  by  Professor  T. 
G.  Thomas  for  other  purposes,  and  was  inserted  and  secured 
with  a  large  safety-pin.     The  pleural  sac  was  daily  irrigiited     , 
through  this  tube,  first  with  a  warm  biniodide  solution  (1  to    I 
12,000),  and  this  was  followed  by  the  solution  of  coiumon  salt 
for  the  ])urpose  of  removing  the  mercurial.     ^Yithin  the  next 
few  days  there  was  a  remarkable  improvement  in  the  little 
patient's  condition.     The  copious  perspirations  ceased,  his  res- 
piration became  quite  natural,  his  appetite  returned,  he  slept    1 
well,  and  was  cheerful  and  happy. 

At  the  end  of  four  weeks  the  drainage-tube  was  removed, 
and  five  weeks  from  the  date  of  the  operation  the  wound  was 
entirely  healed.  On  .Inly  l(i,  ISOO.  four  months  after  his  illness, 
I  examined  him  carefully  and  found  but  a  very  slight  retrnelion 
of  the  right  side  and  a  slight  dullness  on  percussion.     His  res- 
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piration  was  quite  normal  and  his  general  health  very  good  in 
every  respect. 

Up  to  within  a  comparatively  recent  period  pleurotoray 
has  been  considered  a  grave  operation,  not  to  be  resorted 
to  until  all  simpler  means  had  failed. 

It  may  be  that  the  tendency  at  the  present  time  is  to- 
ward the  other  extreme,  not  only  to  open  the  chest  but  to 
resect  a  portion  of  a  rib.  While  the  latter  procedure  is 
often  justifiable  or  may  be  necessary  in  some  cases,  I  be- 
lieve the  majority  of  patients  with  suppurative  pleurisy  may 
be  cured  by  the  minor  operation,  especially  if  this  be  done 
in  the  early  stage  of  the  disease. 

A  prompt  and  definite  diagnosis  by  means  of  the  aspi- 
rating needle  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  these  cases,  for 
the  earlier  the  disease  is  recognized  the  more  effectual  will 
be  the  treatment.  In  my  opinion  it  is  perfectly  safe  and 
justifiable  to  introduce  into  the  pleural  sac  an  aseptic  needle, 
properly  guarded,  for  the  purpose  of  diagnosis.  If  simply 
serum  is  found,  its  withdrawal  by  aspiration  will  be  bene- 
ficial to  the  patient.  On  the  other  hand,  if  pus  is  found,  the 
earlier  it  is  evacuated  the  better,  and  pleurotomy  mav  be 
done  immediately,  using  the  needle  foraguide.  I  have  had 
occasion  to  open  the  pleural  cavity  a  number  of  times,  both 
for  empyema  and  pulmonary  abscess,  but  have  never  yet 
found  it  necessary  to  resect  a  portion  of  a  rib  for  the  pur- 
pose of  drainage.  When  possible,  I  select  the  eighth  inter- 
costal space  in  the  axillary  line  as  the  point  of  puncture. 

The  operation  is  very  simple  and  safe,  and  in  my  experi- 
ence has  always  been  attended  with  good  results. 


TRAUMATIC  DISLOCATION  OF  THE 
CRYSTALLIIsE   LENS, 

WITH  mCEEASED  TENSION  AND  SEVERE  PAIN  ; 

RELIEF  OF  PAIN  AND   RESTORATION   OF  USEFUL  \lSION 

FOLLOW  EXTRACTION   OF  THE  LENS. 

Bt   DAVID   WEBSTER,    M.  D., 

PBOPESSOR  OF  OPHTHALJIOLOGT  IS   THE  SEW  YORK  POLYCLINIC  iND  IN 

DAHTMOCTH  MEDICAL  COLLEGE  ; 

SURGEON  TO  THE    MANHATTAN    EYE    AND   EAR   HOSPITAL,   ETC. 

CoRXELirs  R.,  aged  sixty,  laborer,  native  of  Ireland,  eamo 
to  the  Manhattan  Eye  and  Ear  Hospital  on  Wednesday  morn- 
ing, April  23,  1890.  He  said  that  he  had  been  pounding  stone, 
and  that  a  piece  of  rock  broken  off  by  his  hammer  |iad  struck 
his  right  eye.  He  immediately  found  that  he  could  not  see  with 
that  eye,  and  lost  no  time  in  coming  to  the  hospital.  Dr.  W. 
J.  Killcn,  the  house  surgeon,  examined  his  eye  and  found  that 
the  anterior  chamber  was  filled  with  blood,  but  that  no  other 
lesion  was  visible.  The  eye  retained  good  perception  of  light. 
The  projection  was  good  except  that  in  the  upper  portion  of 
tlie  field  it  was  slow.  The  other  eye  had  vision  j'/j,  raised  to 
5 J  with  a  -I-  1  D.  spherical.  The  patient  was  taken  into  the 
hospital,  atropine  dropped  into  the  eye,  and  a  bandage  ap- 
plied. 

April  28th.— "R.  V.  =  //„,  L.  V.  =  f  J ;  no  improvement 
with  glasses.  The  blood  has  been  nearly  all  absorbed  from  the 
anterior  chamber,  and  with  the  ophtbalmoscope  the  lens  can  be 
seen  to  be  dislocated  downward,  forward,  and  outward. 

2!>th. — The  patient  had  much  pain  yesterday  and  last  night. 
The  anterior  chamber  is  very  shallow,  the  iris  being  pressed 
forward  by  the  transparent,  dislocated  lens. 

30th. — The  anterior  chamber  is  almost  nil;   the  popil  is 


small ;  the  lens  has  become  slightly  opaque  and  is  pressing  the 
iris  forward.  There  is  severe  pain  and  slight  photophobia. 
Tension  -f  2.     R.  V.  =  ^^,  L.  V.  =  ff. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  was  evident  that  the  dislocated 
lens  must  be  got  rid  of  or  the  eye  would  be  lost.  As  the  eye 
was  very  red  and  inflamed,  and  as  ample  clinical  experience  has 
demonstrated  the  fact  that  cocaine  has  very  little  if  any  anses- 
tlietic  effect  upon  inflamed  tissues,  the  patient  was  placed  under 
ether.  A  small  upward  section  was  made  with  a  narrow 
Graefe's  knife  and  enlarged  with  delicate,  blunt  pointed  scissors. 
Pressure  was  made  with  the  spoon  as  in  cataract  extraction, 
but,  in  spite  of  the  best-directed  efforts  of  the  operator,  vitreous 
escaped  and  the  lens  began  to  glide  slowly  away.  The  opera- 
tor, seeing  that  the  lens  was  about  to  escape  into  the  bottom  of 
the  eye,  quickly  introduced  the  wire  spoon,  and  succeeded,  after 
a  second  attempt,  in  delivering  the  semi-transparent  lens  in  its 
capsule.  Some  vitreous  escaped  with  the  lens  and  the  cornea 
collapsed.  By  delicate  manipulation  the  edges  of  the  wound 
were  coaptated,  a  drop  of  a  solution  of  eserine  (gr.  j  to  Ij) 
was  instilled,  and  both  eyes  were  bandaged. 

May  5th. — A  small  mass  of  vitreous,  hanging  from  the  cor- 
neal wound  and  with  every  motion  of  the  upper  eyelid  pro- 
dncitig  irritation,  was  cautiously  snipped  off  with  scissors.  The 
iris  above  is  fo'ded  backward  upon  the  ciliary  body,  making  it 
look  as  though  there  had  been  an  iridectomy  upward. 

6th. — The  eye  has  been  quiet  since  the  protruding  vitreous 
was  snipped  off.  A  shade  has  been  substituted  for  the  bandage, 
and  the  patient  allowed  to  go  home  and  come  to  the  clinic  as 
an  out-patient. 

8th. — The  eye  is  clearing  up  and  becoming  white  again  very 

rapidly.     Counts  fingers  easily. 

1 
:_' 10th. — R.  V.  =  ^"o'j  with  -l-oT.     There   has  been  no  pain 

since  the  extraction  of  tlie  lens.      Ophthalmoscopic  examina- 
tion shows  floating  bodies  in  the  vitreous. 
June  20th.— \.  =  j-g  with  +\. 

There  are  some  points  worth  noticing  in  this  case. 
First,  it  may  be  asked  why  I  did  not  use  the  bident  devised 
by  Dr.  Agnew  and  so  make  sure  of  the  lens.  My  reply  is 
that  my  experience  with  that  instrument  in  cases  where  the 
lens  is  still  transparent  has  not  been  satisfactory.  In  mj' 
hands  it  has  interfered  with  getting  the  lens  out  in  its  capsule. 
In  such  cases,  the  capsule  being  opened  and  the  lens  broken, 
a  good  deal  of  soft  lens  matter  is  unavoidably  left  behind. 
In  short,  you  can  not  tell  when  it  is  all  out,  because  it  is 
transparent.  This  transparent  lens  matter  remaining  be- 
hind soon  becomes  opaque,  swells,  and  seriously  interferes 
with  a  smooth  recovery.  Again,  the  rapid  recovery  of  the 
eye  after  so  much  traumatism  was  to  me  something  sur- 
prising. The  patient  had  had  his  lens  dislocated  and  the 
front  of  his  eye  filled  with  luemorrhage,  had  suffered  severe 
inflammatory  reaction  from  the  injury,  and  a  week  later 
had  bad  the  additional  traumatism  of  an  operation  with 
loss  of  vitreous  inflicted  upon  the  eye,  and  yet  at  the  end 
of  a  week  from  the  operation  he  was  discharged,  his  eye  as 
well  as  eyes  usually  are  at  the  end  of  two  or  three  weeks 
after  an  ordinary  cataract  extraction,  and  with  vision  that 
would  have  placed  it  amoiiir  the  successes  efter  extraction 
of  cataract. 

The  foliliiiLj  of  the  iris  back  against  the  ciliary  body  is 
an  accident  that  I  have  seen  before  in  cataract  extractions 
where  vitreous  was  lost. 
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PROTECTIVE   INOCULATION  AGAINST   TUBERCULOSIS. 

Probably  the  most  noteworthv  discovery  reported  at  the 
recent  session  of  the  International  Medical  Congress  was  Pro- 
fessor Koch's  announcement  of  a  substance  that  has  the  power 
of  preventing  the  growth  of  the  tubercle  bacilli,  not  only  in 
the  test-tabe,  but  in  the  animal  organism  as  well.  Guinea-pigs, 
that  are  extraordinarily  susceptible  to  tuberculosis,  inoculated 
with  this  substance  acquire  immunity  to  inoculations  of  the 
tubercle  bacilli ;  and  in  animals  atfected  with  general  tubercu- 
losis, inoculation  with  the  substance  will  stop  the  morbid  pro- 
cess without  any  injury  to  the  organism.  The  experiments  are 
yet  incomplete,  and  their  author  very  conservatively  refrains 
from  drawing  any  other  conclusion  than  that  of  the  possibility 
of  making  the  body  resistant  to  the  action  of  pathogenic  bac- 
teria. 

In  this,  as  in  other  discoveries  that  have  marked  new  eras  in 
the  progress  of  science,  independent  observers  have  touched 
the  threshold  at  the  same  time.  Koch's  omission  to  state  the 
character  of  his  substance  only  allows  us  to  surmise  that  it  is 
similar  in  character  to  that  discovered  by  two  French  observers, 
who  established  the  date  of  their  discovery  in  somewhat  the 
same  fashion  in  vogue  among  the  philosophers  of  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries.  According  to  Le  Mercredi  medical 
of  August  27th,  Dr.  Grancher  and  Dr.  H.  Martin  deposited  a 
sealed  envelojje  with  the  Paris  Academy  of  Medicine  in  Novem- 
ber, 1889,  containing  a  description  of  a  method  of  treatment 
by  which  they  had  arrested  for  a  long  time  the  evolution  of 
experimental  tuberculosis  in  rabbits.  The  publicity  that  Pro- 
fessor Koch  gave  to  the  results  he  had  obtained  in  making 
guinea-pigs  refractory  to  tuberculosis,  or  in  curing  incipient  tu- 
berculosis, induced  Grancher  and  Martin  to  publish  their  re- 
searches on  the  same  subject  earlier  than  they  had  intended. 
In  all  their  experiments  they  had  used  the  rabbit,  making  the 
inoculations  by  intravenous  injections,  obtaining  thus  a  tuber- 
culosis that  was  fatal  in  a  short  time,  that  made  local  treiitment 
impracticable,  and  that  gave  rise  to  definite  lesions  in  the  liver, 
spleen,  and  lungs.  As  the  tuberculosis  thus  created  was  always 
fatal,  there  was  a  solid  foundation  that  permitted  of  an  exact 
appreciation  of  the  positive  or  negative  results  of  a  method 
that  was  intended  to  confer  a  refractory  condition  or  to  cure 
after  infection. 

Inoculations  were  made,  at  the  same  time,  in  j)ii)iocle(l  rab- 
bits and  in  test  rabbits  in  a  vein  of  the  ear,  of  the  same  quan- 
tity of  a  vinilent  culture  of  the  Bacillvs  tuberculonit  diluted 
with  a  small  quantity  of  sterilized  water.  In  a  series  inoculated 
on  December  31,  1889,  the  test  rabbit  died  on  the  twenty-third 
day,  while  the  protected    rabbits   lived    from  a  hundred  and 


twenty-six  to  two  hundred  and  twenty-nine  days  after  the  in- 
oculation. The  necropsies  were  negative;  the  spleen  was  small : 
and  the  liver  was  free  from  bacilli,  though  in  the  circumlobular 
spaces  there  were  some  embryonic  cells,  constituting  a  trace 
of  a  tuberculous  process  on  the  way  to  recovery. 

They  attempted  to  find  a  graduated  virulence  as  well  as  a 
loss  of  that  virulence,  and,  while  not  mathematical,  the  results 
were  sufficiently  constant  to  be  employed  after  the  same  fash- 
ion that  Pasteur  used  desiccated  spinal  cords  for  treating  rabies. 
The  most  virulent  culture  is  designated  as  number  one,  killing 
a  rabbit  in  five  days  or  less ;  the  cultures  numbered  two  and 
three  are  tatal  after  a  variable  time,  according  to  the  resistance 
of  the  animal.  Cultures  four,  five,  and  six  are  less  fatal,  while 
cultures  seven,  eight,  nine,  and  ten  decrease  in  strength  and  do 
not  aflfect  rabbits. 

A  rabbit  is  inoculated  in  a  vein  of  the  ear  with  half  a  Pra- 
vaz's  syringeful  of  a  culture  diminished  in  virulence  to  number 
six.  In  a  week  culture  number  three  is  injected,  and  this  is  re- 
peated in  nine  days ;  two  weeks  later  culture  number  two  is 
injected,  then,  nineteen  days  later,  culture  number  one.  After 
inoculation  with  number  one  the  animals  usually  die,  though 
not  so  quickly  nor  with  such  severe  lesions  as  the  test  rabbits 
inoculated  at  the  same  time.  •  If  the  inoculations  stop  at  num- 
ber two,  the  rabbits  live  for  months  thereafter. 

Very  justly,  these  experimenters  believe  that  they  have  suc- 
ceeded in  giving  to  rabbits  a  prolonged  resistance  against  sure 
and  rapid  experimental  tuberculosis,  and  also  in  conferring  an 
immunity  against  that  disease,  the  duration  of  which  remains 
to  be  determined.  The  probable  benefit  of  these  discoveries  to 
humanity  is  so  patent  that  comment  is  supererogatory. 


THE  REPUTED  CASE  OF  CHOLERA  IX  LONDON. 

Some  alarm  was  felt  throughout  this  country  when,  some 
days  ago,  the  telegraph  announced  that  a  case  of  Asiatic 
cholera  was  reported  from  London.  The  last  English  mail 
brings  the  detailed  history  of  the  case.  According  to  the  Laii' 
cet,  the  patient,  a  sailor  of  the  steamship  Duke  of  Argyll,  left 
his  vessel  at  5  i-.  m.  on  the  10th  of  August  in  good  health,  lie 
went  to  a  boarding-house  in  Whitechapel  and  continued  well 
until  late  in  the  following  day.  Shortly  before  midnight  he 
was  seized  with  vomiting  and  purging,  but  did  not  seek  medi- 
cal attendance.  On  the  following  morning  he  went  out.  was 
again  attacked  with  the  same  symptoms,  became  very  weak, 
and  was  taken  to  the  Poplar  Hospital,  where,  on  admission, 
he  was  found  to  be  suffering  from  marked  collapse,  cyanosis, 
cramps,  and  violent  vomiting.  Although  the  symptoms  point- 
ed to  Asiatic  cholera,  there  was  nothing  incompatible  with  the 
diagnosis  of  severe  so-called  English  cholera,  or  cholera  nos- 
tras; nevertheless,  every  possible  sanitary  precaution  was  taken. 
No  other  cases  of  a  like  nature  had  occurred  on  the  voyage, 
and  none  have  since  appeared.  The  patient  recovered  under 
appropriate  treatment. 

Another  explanation  might  bo  given  of  the  group  of  symp- 
toms observed  in  this  case.    Arsenic  poisoning  presents  a  olin- 
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ical  picture  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  that  of  cholera, 
and  on  reading  over  the  report  of  the  house-surgeon  of  the 
Poplar  Hospital  we  were  struck  with  the  resemblance  of  the 
main  features  of  the  case  to  those  of  arsenic  poisoning.  The 
cyanosis,  the  sunken  eye,  the  purging  and  vomiting,  all  are 
present  when  an  overdose  of  arsenic  is  taken,  and  it  is  just 
possible,  when  we  take  into  consideration  how  frequently  such 
accidental  poisonings  occur,  that  the  food  the  sailor  took 
after  landing  may  have  contained  some  such  toxic  agent.  At 
all  events,  it  appears  strange  that,  when  every  sanitary  precau- 
tion was  taken,  no  chemical  analysis  was  made  of  the  food  or 
of  the  excretions.  Possibly  the  next  mail  may  bring  ns  the 
particulars  of  such  an  examination. 


MINOR  PARAGRAPHS. 

THE   GUILD   OF   ST.   LUKE. 

The  Lancet  proposes  that  the  medical  profession  shall  have 
an  annual  Sunday  for  the  public  observance  of  religious  duly 
in  relation  with  St.  Luke's  Day,  October  18th.  The  proposi- 
tion includes  church  attendance  on  the  Sunday  immediately 
preceding  or  following  that  day,  with  some  form  of  discourse 
or  teaching  from  the  gospel  of  "  the  beloved  physician  "  and  a 
collection  for  some  benevolent  object  especially  binding  upon 
medical  men.  This  ceremonial  should  not  be  limited,  it  sug- 
gests, to  any  one  church,  and  it  is  not  best  perhaps  that  it 
should  be  grouped  together  with  the  Guilds  of  St.  Luke,  since 
the  term  guild  is  to  the  minds  of  some  a  source  of  irritation 
and  antagonism.  The  Lancet  explains  that,  if  a  free  and  wide 
organization  could  be  made  in  the  name  of  St.  Luke,  many  phy- 
sicians would  attend  upon  their  own  saint's  day  w)io  can  sel- 
dom, in  the  whole  year's  round,  find  for  themselves  a  day  of 
rest,  aud  who  seldom  enter  at  the  church,  or  meeting-house,  or 
chapel  door.  There  are  many  who  stand  ready  to  make  sacri- 
fices in  order  to  gather  with  their  fellow-practitioners  and  who 
would  welcome  this  proposed  Sunday  anniversary.  Another 
advantage  is  hinted  at,  the  fact  of  bringing  about  a  closer  bond 
of  union  between  medical  men  and  clergymen  and  ministers,  so 
that  they  may  know  and  appreciate  one  another  better  and 
work  together  better  at  the  bedside,  as  they  so  often  have  occa- 
sion to  do. 

THE   CENSUS   OF   1890. 

In  addition  to  having  been  made  ridiculous  by  an  abortive 
attempt  to  collect  statistics  that  were  not  wanted  by  means  of 
an  inquisition  that  tlie  people  would  not  tolerate,  the  census  of 
1890  seems  likely  to  pass  into  history  as  the  first  United  States 
census  that  has  not  been  generally  trusted.  The  Board  of 
Health  of  the  city  of  New  York  has  lately  brouglit  to  light  pre- 
samptive  evidence  that  the  population  credited  to  the  city  by 
the  Census  Bureau  is  smaller  than  its  actual  population  by  at 
least  a  hundred  thousand,  and  this  is  only  one  of  many  in- 
stances in  which  the  accuracy  of  the  .June  enumeration  has  been 
challenged  on  reasonable  grounds.  The  board's  interest  in  tlie 
matter  turns  on  the  effect  that  the  census  of  the  city  will  have, 
If  accepted,  on  its  apparent  death-rate,  which  has  for  many 
years  exceeded  its  real  death-rate,  for  reasons  tliat  we  liave 
pointed  out  from  time  to  time.  The  board  expects  to  prove  tlie 
justice  of  its  contention  by  an  enumeration  undertaken  by  itself 
in  certain  selected  districts,  and  then  demand  a  recount  at  tlie 
hands  of  the  Government.  What  is  to  be  thought  of  a  census 
bureau  that  seeks  to  obtain  statistics  of  the  morbidity  of  a  par- 


ticular few  days,  while  at  the  same  time,  by  the  blundering 
shown  in  its  legitimate  work,  it  vitiates  the  vital  statistics  of 
the  greatest  city  of  the  nation  ? 


THE   MEMORIAL   HOSPITAL   AT   JOHNSTOWN. 

The  final  report  of  the  Johnstown  Flood  Relief  Commission 
gives  an  account  of  the  disposition  of  the  $3,740,000  that  was 
poured  through  their  hands.  One  paragraph  of  this  document 
refers  to  the  early,  constant,  and  yet  nnended  medical  relief 
that  had  its  origin  in  the  great  calamity.  It  is  not  generally 
known  that  the  sum  of  ^-10,000  has  been  set  apart  for  the  con- 
struction and  equipment  of  a  memorial  hospital,  and  that  a 
committee  of  the  commission  is  now  engaged  upon  the  work. 
This  hospital,  when  completed,  will  replace  that  which  was  es- 
tablished by  the  Red  Cross  Society  of  Philadelphia  and  con- 
tinued by  its  medical  staff  until  late  in  the  autumn  of  1889, 
when  it  was  transferred  to  the  charge  of  the  local  profession. 
This  has  been  and  continues  to  be  a  most  useful  measure  of  re- 
lief. The  commission  has  been  moved  to  the  construction  of 
the  Memorial  Hospital  by  the  evident  necessity  that  during  the 
present  generation,  at  least,  there  shall  be  medical  aid  to  many 
survivors  of  the  shock  and  exposure  and  injuries  of  the  great 
flood.  The  motive  was  undoubtedly  a  sound  and  wise  one,  but 
the  subsidy  might  have  been  made  larger  without  detriment  to 
its  efiicient  operations. 

THE  LATE  DR.  MATTHEWS  DUNCAN. 

A  TELEGEAPnio  dispatch  brings  the  sad  news  of  the  death, 
at  the  age  of  sixty-four,  of  this  very  eminent  obstetrician  and 
gynfficologist,  which  took  place  at  Baden  on  the  3d  inst.  Mat- 
thews Duncan  was  born  at  Aberdeen  in  1826,  and  educated  at 
the  grammar  school  of  that  town,  and  at  Marischal  College  and 
University,  completing  his  studies  at  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh and  afterward  at  Paris.  From  the  outset  of  his  career 
he  took  a  leading  position  in  the  profession.  He  was  associated 
with  the  late  Sir  .James  Y.  Simpson  in  the  investigations  lead- 
ing to  the  discovery  of  the  ana'slhelic  properties  of  chloroform, 
and  contributed  largely  to  the  difl'usion  of  knowledge  concern- 
ing the  drug.  In  1860  he,  with  some  others,  founded  the  Edin- 
burgh Royal  Hospital  for  Sick  Children,  which  is  now  one  of 
the  largest  and  best  institutions  of  the  kind  in  the  world.  In 
1853  Dr.  Duncan  began  his  career  as  a  teacher  of  midwifery  and 
the  diseases  of  women  and  children,  in  connection  with  the 
Surgeons'  Hall  Medical  School,  and  made  for  himself  such  a 
reputation  that  when  Sir  James  Y.  Simpson  died,  in  1870, 
Duncan  was  the  candidate  favored  by  the  profession  for  the 
chair  of  midwifery  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  his 
claims  were  supported  by  420  former  and  present  pupils.  His 
chief  opponent  was  Dr.  Alexander  Russell  Simpson,  the  nephew 
of  the  late  professor,  who  had  been  a  successful  obstetric  physi- 
cian in  Glasgow,  but  who  had  never  dehvered  a  systematic 
course  of  lectures  in  midwifery.  Duncan  was  supported  by  the 
profession,  Simpson  by  the  laity;  and,  as  the  townsmen,  who, 
as  curators  of  the  University,  had  a  large  influence,  voted  to- 
gether for  Simpson,  he  was  successful  in  obtaining  the  nomina- 
tion to  the  chair.  Few  medical  elections  ever  caused  so  much 
feeling.  Indignation  meetings  were  held  in  London  aud  largely 
attended  by  the  alumni  of  the  university,  while  the  induction 
of  the  new  professor  was  made  the  scene  of  a  serious  riot  by 
the  indignant  students,  with  whom  Dr.  Matthews  Duncan  was 
very  i)opular.  In  1877  Dr.  Duncan  accepted  the  chair  of  mid- 
wifery in  the  Medical  School  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital, 
and  moved  to  London,  where  he  immediately  took  an  enviable 
position  as  a  consultant,  gaining  the  love  and  respect  of  his  pro- 
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fessional  brethren  as  well  as  that  of  a  large  number  of  patients. 
Besides  numerous  articles  contributed  to  the  journals  of  the 
day,  Matthews  Duncan  was  the  author  of  works  On  Perime- 
tritis and  Parametritic,  Researches  in  Obstetrics,  Fecundity, 
Fertility,  Sterility,  and  Allied  Topics,  On  the  Mortality  of 
Childbed  and  Maternity  Hospitals,  and  many  others. 


THE   CATSKILL   MOrNTALVS. 

Dk.  William  B.  Atkixson,  of  Philadelphia,  has  been  enjoy- 
ing an  outing  in  the  Catskills,  and  writes  to  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  as'  follows  :  "  I  dare  to  offer  to 
your  readers  from  the  lofty  Catskills,  and  at  about  the  highest 
point  in  the  range,  some  thoughts  on  mountain  scenery  and 
health  combined  in  place  of  a  didactic  or  clinical  leclnre.  The 
rare  atmosphere  united  to  the  grand  scenery  gives  one  a  feeling 
of  exhilaration  which  lifts  him  above  all  thoughts  of  disease  or 
its  concomitant  medication.  Even  hygiene  may  almost  be  ig- 
nored, as  healtli  here  really  runs  itself.  We  are  so  often  treated 
to  the  phrase  'the  Switzerland  of  America'  that  the  term  seems 
to  mean  nothing,  but  for  grandeur  of  mountain  scenery,  by 
which  humanity  lapses  into  nothingness,  this  particular  portion 
of  XewYork  surpasses  everything  on  this  continent.  Few  of 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  living  within  a  radius  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  or  three  hundred  miles  in  the  teeming 
cities  of  Xew  York,  Brooklyn,  and  Philadelphia  are  aware  of 
their  proximity  to  such  wonders  of  nature,  and  that  within  half 
a  day's  journey  they  could  gratify  their  sight  with  a  view 
eclipsing  all  that  we  are  taught  to  regard  as  accessible  only 
after  a  long  and  fatiguing  sea  voyage  or  railroad  trip." 


A   PREMIUM   ON   POPULATION. 

At  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature  of  the  Province  of 
Quebec  a  bill  was  passed  authorizing  the  Government  to  offer 
a  reward  of  one  hundred  acres  of  crown  lands  to  the  fathers 
of  all  families  of  twelve  or  more  living  children.  The  prolific 
character  of  the  French  Canadian  habitant  of  the  rural  districts 
is  proverbial,  and  no  sooner  was  the  bill  passed  than  applica- 
tions for  the  one  hundred  acres  came  pouring  in  with  alarming 
rapidity.  Dp  to  date  no  fewer  than  1,250  fathers  whose  quivers 
are  full  have  presented  their  claims,  and  the  Premier  has  been 
obliged  to  establish  a  special  office  in  connection  with  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  with  a  superintendent  whose  duty  it  is 
to  investigate  the  elaim.s,  which  must  be  supported  by  the  ettre, 
the  mayor,  and  the  doctor  of  the  place.  The  cause  of  this  high 
birth-rate  among  the  agricultural  classes  of  Lower  Canada  lies 
in  tlie  fact  that  early  marriages  are  the  rule;  added  to  this,  the 
people  lead  a  healthy  lite,  morally  and  physically,  and,  though 
ready  money  is  scarce,  wholesome  food  is  plentiful.  This  bill, 
which  has  now  become  law,  will  tend  to  keep  the  members  of 
large  families  at  the  work  of  agriculture,  and  while  it  will  act 
as  an  encouragement  des  avtres,  will  powerfully  assist  in  the 
population  of  the  unsettled  districts. 


SO-CALLED   DELTOID  NEURALGIA. 

In  the  Centrnlblatt  fiir  Chirurgie  for  .Vugust  0th,  Dr.  D. 
Kulonkamptl",  of  Bremen,  remarks  that  the  name  deltoid  neu- 
ralgia is  unhappily  applied  by  GoMing-Hiril,  in  Gtii/'s  Hospi- 
tal Reports  ffir  1889,  to  a  rather  commonly  observed  pain  at 
the  point  of  insertion  of  the  deltoid  muscle  when  the  arm  is 
raised,  especially  above  the  horizontal  attitude.  The  pain  is 
sometimes  such  os  to  give  rise  to  a  disability  that  may  be  mis- 
taken for  y)nresis.  It  almost  always  depends  on  some  injury, 
which  often  is  not  serious,  that  leads  the  patient  to  tix  or  disuse 


the  arm  for  a  few  weeks,  during  which  time  the  neighboring 
muscles  shrink,  while  a  prominence  of  the  deltoid  is  caused  by 
an  accumulation  of  blood  and  lymph  beneath  it,  inducing  irri- 
tation of  the  terminal  twigs  of  the  circumflex  nerve  when 
movements  are  attempted.  Sometimes  the  trouble  seems  to  be 
rheumatic.  Golding-Bird  recommends  passive  motion  with  the 
scapula  fixed,  massage,  and  blisters  in  the  treatment.  Kulen- 
kampff,  who  considers  blistering  uncalled  for,  has  found  faradi- 
zation a  very  effectual  remedy. 


A  NEW   ANTIDOTE  TO   CHOLERA. 

AccoHDrKG  to  the  British  Medical  Journal,  M.  Roux  has 
tried  to  cultivate  the  cholera  microbe  of  Koch  in  an  infusion 
made  from  the  refuse  of  malted  barley  left  after  extraction  in 
the  brewing  of  beer.  It  is  a  liquid  in  which  nearly  all  other 
microbes  grow  well,  except  the  one  above  mentioned.  This  not 
only  will  not  thrive  in  it,  but  when  immersed  in  it  is  quickly 
killed.  He  has  therefore  suggested  to  the  Societe  des  sciences 
medicales  of  Lyons  that  the  infusion  might  be  of  use  in  the 
treatment  and  prophylaxis  of  cholera. 


THE   STARCH   POULTICE. 

In  La  Medecine  moderne,  M.  Brocq  remarks  that  the  starch 
poultice  is  almost  always  badly  made.  He  then  gives  the  fol- 
lowing directions  for  making  it:  The  starch  should  be  blended 
thoroughly  with  precisely  the  right  quantity  of  tepid  water  to 
form  a  jtaste.  Boiling  water  is  poured  on  to  the  paste,  and  the 
mixture  is  left  on  the  fire  for  about  a  minute,  being  stirred 
briskly  so  as  to  make  it  quite  homogeneous.  It  is  then  spread 
on  tarlatane  that  has  previously  had  the  stiffening  soaked  out 
of  it.  

OVERCROWDING  OF  THE   PROFESSION    IN   AUSTRALIA. 

The  Australasian  Medical  Gazette  repeats  its  warning  of 
three  years  ago  to  practitioners  in  older  countries  "  not  to  think 
that  Australia  is  still  the  Eldorado  for  medical  men  it  once 
was."  On  the  contrary,  it  states,  the  competition  is  perhaps 
even  greater  there  than  in  Europe  and  the  United  States. 


ITEMS,   ETC. 

Infectious  Diseases  in  New  York. — We  are  indebted  to  the  Sanitary 
Bureau  of  tlio  Health  Dcpaitinent  for  the  following  statement  of  cases 
and  deaths  reported  duiing  the  two  weeks  ending  September  9,  1890 : 


DISEASES. 


Week  endiQfi  Sept.  2. 


Typhoid  fever 

Starlet  fever 

Cerebro-spinal  meningitis, 

Measles 

Diphtlieiia 

Vaiicullu 


Cases. 


42 
17 

1 
52 
52 

9 


Deaths. 


11 

1 

0 

10 

16 

(1 


Week  ending  Sept.  9. 


Coses.       Deaths. 


30 

17 

1 

78 

43 

0 


10 
1 
1 
9 

14 
0 


The  American  Gyneecologioal  Society  will  hold  its  fifteontli  aniuuil 
meeting  in  Huffalo,  N.  V.,  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thur.^day,  llie 
ICth,  17th,  and  18th  inst.,  under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  .John  P.  Rey- 
nolds, of  Boston.  The  programme  includes  a  discussion  on  Tlie  Diag- 
nosis, Patliology,  and  Treatment  of  E.xtra-uteiinc  Pregnancy,  by  Dr.  A. 
W.  Johnstone,  of  Danville,  Ky.,  Dr.  M.  D.  Mann,  of  Buffalo,  Dr.  .1.  M. 
Baldy,  of  I'lnlndolphia,  and  others ;  Under  what  Conditions  can  Elec- 
tricity he  of  Positive  Service  to  the  Gynaecologist  ?  by  Dr.  A.  P.  Cur- 
rier, of  New  York ;  On  the  Question  of  Ampi'rnpe  in  the  Treatment  of 
Kiliniid  Tumors  by  Electricity,  by  Dr.  W.  (".  Ford,  of  Utica,  N.  Y. ;  In 
Memoriiuii — Dr.  William  H,  liyford,  by  Dr.  E.  C.  Dudley,  of  Chicago; 
Vaginal  Fixation  of  the  Stump  in  Abdominal  lIy.stcrectomy,  by  Dr.  U. 


Sept.  13,  1890.J 
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T.  Bvford,  of  Chicago :  the  president's  address  ;  Injuries  of  the  Uterus 
during  Labor,  by  Dr.  A.  J.  C.  Skene,  of  Brooiil.vn ;  Is  the  Mortality 
after  Gynaecological  Operations  affected  by  Climatic  Influences  ?  by  Dr. 
H.  C.  Coe,  of  New  York ;  Cepbatematoma,  by  Dr.  H.  A.  Kelly,  of  Bal- 
timore ;  Drainage  after  Laparotomy,  by  Dr.  T.  A.  Ashby,  of  Baltimore ; 
The  Relative  Antiseptic  Value  of  the  Biniodide  and  Bichloride  of  Mer- 
cury, Ijy  Dr.  Charles  Jewett,  of  Brooklyn ;  A  Modification  of  Tait's 
Operation  for  Laceration  of  the  Perinajum  through  the  Sphincter,  by 
Dr.  H.  T.  Hanks,  of  New  York  ;  Measurements  of  the  Uterine  Cavity 
in  Childbed,  by  Dr.  W.  L.  Richardson  and  Dr.  A.  D.  Sinclair,  of  Bos- 
ton ;  Cancer  of  the  Uterus  in  the  Negress,  and  Physometra  due  to  Can- 
cer of  the  Uterus  in  the  Negress,  by  Dr.  H.  A.  Kelly,  of  Baltimore: 
Laparotomy  for  Intrapelvic  Pain  of  Sixteen  Years'  Standing,  by  Dr.  T 
A.  Ashby,  of  Baltimore ;  a  paper  (title  not  announced),  by  Dr.  E.  W. 
Jenks,  of  Detroit ;  and  an  exhibition  of  new  gyniecological  instruments, 
by  Dr.  H.anks  and  Dr.  Kelly. 

Society  Meetings  for  the  Coming  Week  : 

Monday,  September  15th :  Hartford,  Conn.,  City  Medical  Association  ; 
Chicago  Medical  Society. 

Tuesday,  September  16th:  American  Gyntecologieal  Society  (Buffalo, 
N.  Y. — first  day) ;  Medical  Society  of  the  County  of  Kings  ;  Ogdens- 
burgh  Medical  Association ;  Medical  Society  of  the  County  of 
Westchester,  N.  Y. ;  Connecticut  River  Valley  Medical  Association 
(Bellows  Falls,  Vt.) ;  Baltimore  Academy  of  Medicine. 

Wednesday,  September  17th  :  American  Gynaecological  Society  (second 
day) ;  Medico-legal  Society :  Northwestern  Medical  and  Surgical 
Society  of  New  York  (private) ;  Harlem  Medical  Association  of  the 
City  of  New  York  ;  Medical  Society  of  the  County  of  Allegany 
(quarterly),  N.  Y. ;  New  Jersey  Academy  of  Medicine  (Newark). 

Thursday,  Septetnber  18th :  American  Gyniecological  Society  (third 
day);  Metropolitan  Medical  Society  (private);  New  Bedford,  Mass., 
Society  for  Medical  Improvement  (private). 

Fkiday,  September  10th :  Chicago  Gyn;ecological  Society ;  Baltimore 
Clinical  Society. 

Saturday,  September  20th :  Clinical  Society  of  the  New  York  Post- 
graduate Medical  School  and  Hospital. 


||roceft)ings  of  .Societies. 


NEW  YORK  ACADEMY  OF  MEDICINE. 

Meeting  of  May  15,  1890. 
The  President,  Dr.  A.  L.  Looiiis,  in  the  Ciiair. 

The  Auscultatory  Percussor. — Dr.  Loois  L.  Seamas  ex- 
hibited aod  explained  a  new  percussor,  designed  and  arranged 
by  him.  Some  phonographic  reproductions  of  notes  previously 
elicited  in  auscultating  a  chest  added  interest  to  the  description 
of  an  ingenious  instrument. 

Spinal  Surgery ;  a  Eeport  of  Eight  Cases.— Dr.  Rohkkt 
Abbe  read  a  paper  with  this  title,  lie  said  that  his  remarks 
woDJd  not  be  confined  to  giving  a  rose-tinted  picture  of  start- 
ling achievements  of  new  surgery,  but  rather  to  a  serious  re- 
view of  some  of  tlie  grave  cases  of  spinal  troubles  reipiiring 
surgical  interference  which  had  of  late  come  under  bis  care. 
The  patients  had  all  been  previously  subjected  to  prolonged 
medical  treatment,  and  were,  when  referred  to  the  speaker  by 
the  physicians  or  neurologists,  in  almost  a  hopeless  condition. 
The  popular  idea  among  physicians  had  been  that  the  spiuid 
cord  was  more  inaccessible  to  the  surgeon  than  the  brain,  be- 
cause of  it-i  irregular  bony  coverings  and  the  htcmorrhage  from 
the  venus  plexuses  that  enveloped  it,  and  that  injuries  and  dis- 
eases of  it  were  to  be  looked  upon  hopelessly  unless  Nature 
kindly  assumed  to  work  unexpected  recoveries.    It  was  from 


the  doomed  cases  of  paralysis  of  tlie  lower  half  of  the  body,  and 
some  other  spinal  troubles,  that  an  effort  was  being  made  to 
cull  oat  some  cases  which,  heretofore  neglected,  might  yield 
good  results.  The  eight  cases  might  be  divided  into  four 
groups:  (1)  three  of  paraplegia  from  fracture;  (2)  one  from 
early  cnrretting  of  a  vertebra  for  Pott's  disease ;  (3)  two  of 
tumors  of  the  vertebral  canal  with  paraplegia;  and  (4)  two  of 
intradural  section  of  some  of  the  posterior  roots  of  the  brachial 
plexus  for  neuralgia. 

Case  I.  Fracture  of  the  Spine  between  the  Eleventh  and 
Twelfth  Dorsal  Vertebrce,  with  Complete  Paraplegia,  Anes- 
thesia, and  Incontinence. — Operation  was  performed  eleven 
months  after  the  accident.  R.  W.  Ci.,  aged  twenty-seven,  mer- 
chant. The  patient  had  enjoyed  good  health  until  May  19, 
1888,  when  he  had  fallen  from  a  platform  twenty-one  feet  high, 
while  pushing  off  a  large  beam.  He  fell  with  the  timber  on 
sawdust-covered  ground,  receiving  scalp  wounds,  but  it  was 
impossible  to  say  whether  the  timber  had  struck  him  or  not. 
He  was  unconscious  for  three  hours,  and  was  completely  para- 
lyzed and  insensitive  below  the  waist  when  he  recovered. 
Efforts  were  made,  under  ether,  to  straighten  the  fracture 
deformity  of  the  spine  by  extension  and  manipulation,  but  noth- 
ing was  gained.  A  bedsore  had  formed  at  the  site  of  the  spinal 
deformity,  and  a  water  bed  was  obtained.  At  first  it  was  filled 
with  cold  spring-water.  This  caused  the  patient  so  much  suf- 
fering that,  on  being  placed  upon  it.  he  had  fainted  and  had 
remained  unconscious  for  hours.  Complete  incontinence  of 
urine  had  been  present  from  the  first.  Diarrhoea  was  succeeded 
subsequently  by  complete  inaction  of  the  rectum.  Three 
tnonths  after  the  accident  the  patient  had  resorted  to  a  wheel- 
chair and  attended  to  his  business,  this  being  the  condition 
when  he  was  referred  to  the  speaker.  On  April  1'2,  1889,  the 
operation  was  performed.  The  method  pursued  being  typical, 
it  was  given  in  detail,  to  prevent  repetition  in  the  other  cases. 
The  back  was  shampooed  the  evening  before,  and  a  damp  sub- 
limate dressing  kept  applied  until  the  moment  of  operation. 
The  patient  was  laid  prone,  but  with  one  shoulder  raised  by  a 
sand-pillow,  favoring  easier  respiration  and  inclining  the  back 
toward  the  operator.  A  free  incision  was  now  made  parallel  to 
the  spine  and  half  an  inch  to  one  side,  cutting  the  longissimi  at- 
tichments  from  one  side  only,  and  being  carried  clean  down  to  the 
laminse  at  the  second  or  third  pass  of  the  knife.  To  approach  the 
fracture  between  the  eleventii  and  twelfth  vertebrw  the  incision 
was  made  from  the  eighth  dorsal  to  the  first  lumbar  spine.  The 
lamina!  were  now  cleared  of  muscles,  which  v:exe  drawn  out- 
ward by  retractors,  and  the  ligaments  divided  above  the  spines 
of  the  eighth  and  below  the  eleventh,  thus  isolating  a  block  of 
four  spines,  whose  bases  were  then  severed  from  their  arches 
by  stout  cutting  pliers.  This  manoeuvre  at  once  allowed  a  re- 
traction of  the  entire  block  of  connected  spines  with  their  mus- 
cles still  attached  on  one  side,  and  the  entire  breadth  of  the 
spinal  arch  was  thus  exposed  without  sacrificing  the  over- 
lying tissues.  A  pair  of  slightly  curved  rongeurs  was  now  ap- 
plied to  the  lower  edge  of  one  lamina,  and  with  ease  the  entire 
breadth  was  quickly  gnawed  away.  Then  the  arches  of  the 
tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  were  treated  in  the  same  man- 
ner, exposing  the  clean  .-pinal  cord  to  the  extent  of  two  and  a 
half  inches.  The  twelfth  dorsal  vertebra  was  found  to  have 
been  displaced  backward,  the  fracture  running  through  the 
articular  facets,  the  pedicles,  and  laniinas.  The  cord  was  com- 
pressed between  the  arch  of  the  eleventh  above  and  the  upper 
lip  of  the  body  of  the  twelfth  below;  the  intervertebral  carti- 
lage had  been  ruptured.  In  half  a  minute  after  the  cord  had 
been  released  from  its  flattened  state,  the  bone-pressure  area 
being  only  half  on  inch  deep,  the  dura  became  quite  as  round 
as  it  was  above  and  below  this  point,  and  presented  a  perfectly 
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normal  appearance,  except  that  at  the  upper  portion  it  inilsated. 
The  speaker  emphasized  this  fact  because  in  many  of  the  cases 
reported  the  cord  had  appeared  normal,  and  therefore  the 
dura  had  not  been  opened.  The  wound  was  then  irrigated  and 
dried,  and  the  dura  slit  up  for  two  inches.  Adhesions  of  vari- 
ous density  were  found  witliin,  attaching  the  meninges  to  the 
dura,  forming  a  complete  circular  dam,  which  shut  off  tlie  upper 
from  the  lower  part  of  the  canal.  Only  an  ounce  of  clear 
spinal  fluid  escaped,  when  the  head  was  depressed  below  the 
level  of  the  spine.  The  veins  of  the  cord  were  not  distended, 
and  the  adhesions  were  broken  up  with  very  little  force.  The 
cord  was  normal  in  thickness  above  the  involved  part,  then,  by 
a  sloping  rather  than  abrupt  change,  it  merged  into  a  flattened 
band  for  three  quarters  of  an  inch,  rctjiining  its  breadth,  but 
less  than  half  its  thickness,  the  principal  atrophy  seeming  to 
be  in  the  posterior  columns.  Throughout  this  flattened  portion 
the  white  fasciculi  of  the  cord  could  be  traced  continuously,  so 
that  there  was  no  abrupt  break  in  its  continuity.  Before  the 
operation  it  had  been  proposed  to  the  patient  that  if  the  cord 
was  found  to  be  destroyed  within  narrow  limits,  and  apparent- 
ly sound  above  and  below,  it  might  be  excised  and  the  fresh- 
cut  ends  sutured.  Though  told  that  this  had  never  been  done, 
he  had  accepted  the  experiment.  It  proved  to  be  an  impossi- 
ble operation,  however,  in  this  case;  the  speaker  had  tried 
to  approximate  the  sound  cord  on  either  side  of  the  damaged 
part  by  traction  made  with  tenacula  imbedded  in  the  meshes 
of  the  membranes  at  such  points  as  would  have  been  available 
for  sutures.  There  was  bat  slight  latitude  of  motion  vertically. 
Excision  of  more  than  a  scant  quarter  of  an  inch  would  have 
made  it  impossible  to  approximate  the  ends  by  sutures  that 
would  not  tear  out.  The  damaged  cord  in  this  case  being  of 
three  times  that  length,  and  no  further  repair  being  possible, 
the  dura  was  sutured  by  fine  catgut.  The  displaced  spines 
were  brought  into  line  and  sutured  by  heavy  catgut  to  their 
neighbors  above  and  below.  The  fascia  investing  the  muscles 
then  received  two  or  three  interrupted  catgut  sutures,  with 
gajjs  for  drainage,  and  fiually  the  skin  was  drawn  partly  to- 
getlier  by  a  few  catgut  sutures  not  tied  but  left  for  use  at  the 
next  dressing.  No  drainage-tube  was  applied,  but  a  piece  of 
protective,  three  inches  wide,  was  laid  over  the  wound,  the 
skin  edges  being  left  a  quarter  of  an  inch  apart  so  as  to  allow 
of  drainage  from  the  deep  portion.  The  investing  antiseptic 
dressing  was  covered  by  a  plaster  jacket  covering  only  the 
back  like  a  turtle-shell,  and  secured  by  an  enveloping  Canton- 
flannel  binder  pinned  in  front.  In  forty-eight  hours  the  dress- 
ing was  changed.  Drainage  had  been  perfect,  the  wound  had 
healed  except  the  skin,  the  sutures  of  which  were  now  brought 
forward  and  tied  and  a  final  dressi[)g  applied.  From  the  time 
of  the  operation  he  had  ha<l  no  pain  in  the  back  or  extremities. 
The  wound  had  healed  primarily,  leaving  only  a  linear  scar. 
He  had  remained  in  the  hospital  for  three  weeks;  there  had 
been  no  fever  or  other  disturbances;  his  condition  had  been 
watched  since  the  operation,  and  there  had  been  no  improve- 
ment in  motion  or  sensation.  After  returning  home,  the  pa- 
tient had  written  that  for  .six  weeks  there  had  seemed  to  be 
some  improvement,  but  in  a  recent  letter,  quite  a  year  since 
the  operation,  he  admitted  having  gained  nothing.  About  six 
weeks  after  the  operation  he  had  passed  through  a  curious  two 
months' illness  of  the  nature  of  trance;  he  had  come  out  of 
this  abruptly,  and  was  in  every  way  mentally  himself  again. 
This  condition  was  judged  to  have  been  an  effect  left  by  reac- 
tion after  two  months  of  exalted  excitement  and  harboring  the 
"exhilarating  sentiment  of  hope,"  followed  by  swift  apprecia- 
tion of  the  unchanged  paralysis,  and  that  it  was  only  one 
of  the  curious  hysterical  manifestations  occasionally  connected 
with  spinal  disturbances. 


Case  II.  Fracture;  Paraplegia  leloic  the  Eleventh  Dorsal 
Vertebra ;  Duration,  Two  Years  and  a  Half. — G.  W.  L.,  aged 
twenty-seven  years.  In  October  of  1886  the  patient  was 
thrown  from  his  horse  and  struck  his  back  across  a  stick  on  the 
ground,  injuring  the  spine  at  the  junction  of  the  dorsal  and  lum- 
bar vertebra*.  Instantaneous  and  complete  paraplegia  resulted 
below  the  waist,  with  paralysis  of  the  bladder  and  rectum.  He 
had  lain  where  he  fell,  exposed  to  sleet  and  snow,  for  a  day 
and  a  half  before  he  was  discovered.  He  was  carried  to  a 
farm-house  and  restoratives  were  administered;  bottles  of  hot 
water  were  applied  to  his  feet — so  hot  as  to  cause  blistering, 
which  resulted  in  gangrene.  After  three  weeks  he  was  re- 
moved to  his  home,  when  it  was  found  necessary  to  amputate 
both  legs  below  the  knees.  The  bladder  was  catheterized  for  a 
week  after  the  accident,  but  subsequently  emptied  itself  without 
his  control  or  knowledge.  Rectal  movements  were  also  in- 
voluntary. He  also  suffered  from  severe  sacral  bedsores.  The 
paralyzed  limbs  often  had  a  sense  of  burning  and  pain  ;  bending 
the  knee  forcibly  caused  pain.  At  the  time  the  legs  were  am- 
putated no  ansBsthetic  was  used,  but  the  sawing  of  the  bones 
caused  intense  pain.  The  general  health  had  recovered  sufli- 
ciently  to  allow  the  patient  to  drive  about  in  his  carriage.  Sev- 
eral months  before  coming  under  the  speaker's  care,  two  years 
and  a  half  after  the  accident,  the  patient  had  unwisely  remained 
in  his  buggy  about  seven  hours.  His  anesthesia  had  rendered 
him  unconscious  of  discomfort  from  prolonged  pressure,  and 
there  resulted  an  area  of  pressure  gangrene  under  each  buttock. 
These  sores  had  refused  to  heal.  The  patient  now  being  con- 
fined to  his  back,  and  the  case  so  desperate,  he  was  placed 
under  the  speaker's  charge  with  the  hope  that  some  method  of 
operation  might  be  devised  for  his  improvement.  Examination 
showed  absolute  paraplegia  and  ansesthesia  below  the  line  cross- 
ing the  sacrum  at  its  upper  border  and  extending  in  front  across 
the  abdomen  two  inches  below  the  navel.  The  bedsores  under 
the  buttocks  were  unhealed,  exposing  the  bone.  There  was  in- 
voluntary muscular  jumping  in  both  legs.-  Urine  showed  granu- 
lar casts,  but  no  albumin.  The  patient  had  strong  and  natural 
erections  with  emissions.  It  was  decided  that  the  cord  was  ab- 
solutely severed  at  the  last  dorsal,  but  that  below  the  second 
lumbar  it  must  be  in  a  fairly  healthy  condition.  The  case 
seemed  hopeless  unless  it  were  possible  to  innervate  the  lower 
segment  of  the  cord  by  renewing  its  contact  with  the  upper.  It 
was  suggested,  in  case  the  parts  were  not  too  much  injured, 
■'to  cut  off  a  tew  of  the  lower  dorsal  roots  long,  and  of  the  lum- 
bar roots  short,  and  suture  them  together,  thus  increasing  the 
chance  of  getting  sensation."  The  operation  was  performed 
April  18,  1889,  by  the  same  method  as  detailed  in  the  former 
case.  After  exposing  the  spinous  arches  of  the  ninth  dorsal  to 
the  second  lumbar  inclusive,  it  was  found  that  a  massive  and 
dense  eburnated  deposit  of.  bone  had  formed  at  the  site  of  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  dorsal  and  first  lumbar  lamina".  This  was 
with  difficulty  chiseled  and  cut  away  until  the  severed  end  of 
the  spinal  cord  was  exposed,  and  found  to  be  completely  cut 
across  and  the  dura  sealed  up.  Below  this  for  an  inch  and  a 
halt' solid  bone  filled  flic  vertebral  canal.  The  cord  here  com- 
menced again,  and  its  end  was  found  engaged  in  the  bone  so 
that  spicula  had  grown  into  it.  It  could  not  be  lifted  up  to 
approach  the  upper  end  more  than  half  an  inch,  and  it  was  evi- 
dent that  re|)air  by  suturing  was  hopeless.  Ue  had  rallied  well 
from  the  operation. 

Case  III.  Fracture  of  the  Eleventh  Dorsal  Vertebra; 
Paraplciji4i. — ,1.  !?.,  aged  twenty-one,  coachman.  On  January 
1,  1889,  when  alighting  from  the  rear  platform  of  a  car  which 
was  going  rapidly,  he  was  struck  in  the  small  of  the  back  by 
the  platform,  falling  on  his  hands  and  knees;  pain  was  intense 
in  the  back,  and  paralysis  supervened  at  once.    A  plaster  jacket 
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had  been  applied  and  retained  for  a  month.  There  was  incon- 
tinence of  nrine  and  fieees.  Some  sensation  in  the  legs  and 
feet.  On  examination,  a  slight  depression  was  seen  between 
the  last  dorsal  and  the  first  lumbar  spines.  A  line  of  ansesthesia 
crossed  the  back  at  the  top  of  the  sacrum.  At  the  sides  it  ran 
an  inch  above  the  crest  of  the  ilium  and  crossed  tbe  abdomen 
two  inches  above  the  pubes.  There  was  atrophj'  of  all  the 
muscles  of  the  thighs  and  legs,  complete  paraplegia  and  ana;s- 
thesia  of  the  skin  of  the  lower  extremities,  showing  persist- 
ent vaso-motor  impressions.  He  was  operated  on  in  February, 
1889,  the  operation  being  essentially  the  same  as  before  re- 
corded. At  a  point  underneath  the  injured  arch  a  circular  dam 
of  lymph  was  found  an  eighth  of  an  inch  wide  between  the 
dura  and  the  cord,  entirely  shutting  otf  the  upper  from  the 
lower  part  of  the  canal.  From  above  this  dam  the  arachnoid 
fluid  flowed  freely.  The  cord  at  this  point  showed  evidence  of 
having  been  completely  crushed.  Just  below  the  lymph  dam  a 
mass  of  largely  distended  veins  occupied  the  surface  of  the 
cord,  showing  obstructed  venous  return.  Tljese  entirely  emp- 
tied themselves  upward  when  the  pressure  was  taken  oft".  The 
cord  was  entirely  liberated  from  its  adhesions,  the  dura  sutured 
with  fine  catgut,  and  the  wound  closed.  For  two  weeks  follow- 
ing the  operation  there  had  been  hypereesthesia  of  all  the  para- 
lyzed parts,  but  this  had  abated.  The  patient  recovered  rapid- 
ly from  the  operation,  but  with  no  improvement  of  the  para- 
plegia. All  operators  in  cases  of  fracture  paraplegia  of  any 
duration  had  thus  far  arrived  at  about  the  same  conclusion — 
namely,  that  the  pressure  of  bone  was  of  secondary  importance. 
Except  where  the  fracture  involved  only  the  arch,  which  was 
driven  in  by  a  blow — inasmuch  as  the  violence,  usually  a  fall 
and  bending  of  the  back,  which  would  produce  instant  paraly- 
sis, had  done  so  by  a  diastasis  of  the  vertebra?,  the  cartilage  be- 
ing ruptured  and  the  arches  broken,  which  completely  pulpified 
the  spinal  medulla- — the  vertebrfe  were  very  apt  to  immediate- 
ly resume  their  usual  relations.  If,  however,  the  fracture  took 
place  below  the  last  dorsal,  where  the  medulla  had  disappeared 
and  the  firm  cauda  equina  commenced,  the  crushing  did  not 
usually  destroy  the  nerves,  but  long  bone  pressure  would.  In 
such  cases  an  operation  to  correct  it  was  always  desirable.  It 
still  remained  a  problem,  perhaps  never  to  be  solved,  how  to 
connect  the  lower  segment  of  the  cord  with  the  upper  when 
there  was  a  gap  of  half  an  inch,  and  whether  this  anion  would 
restore  functional  connection  with  the  brain,  even  though  its 
reflex  and  independent  activity  might  be  ever  so  good. 

The  next  case  reported  was  given  simply  to  show  the  ease 
with  which  the  vertebral  bodies,  if  carious,  might  be  approached 
from  behind. 

Case  IV.  PoWs  iJisease,  taken  early  and  treated  as  a  Tuher- 
eular  Caries  in  any  Joint  would  he. — E.  K.,  aged  twenty,  glass- 
worker.  Two  years  before  admission  tlie  man  had  had  a  pleu- 
risy from  which  he  recovered.  Subsefjuently  he  was  cured  of  a 
fistula  in  and,  and  when  he  came  into  the  hospital  he  had  slight 
phthisical  changes  in  the  apex  of  the  left  lung  and  a  lumbar 
abscess  prominent  over  the  iliac  crest.  The  latter  was  opened 
in  September,  1889,  and  discharged  profusely  through  three 
sinuses  around  the  crest  of  the  ilium.  In  February  last  the 
speaker  had  found  that  a  long  probe  could  be  passed  upward  to 
the  last  dor>aI  vertebra,  and,  as  there  was  no  deformity  and  but 
little  pain,  he  had  considered  the  possibility  of  curetting  the 
carious  bone.  An  incision  was  made  beside  the  twelfth  dorsal, 
guided  by  the  end  of  the  probe.  The  transverse  process  of  the 
twelfth  was  carious  and  was  cleared,  away  with  a  bone  curette. 
This  instrument  was  then  worked  into  the  b(i<ly  of  the  bone 
alongside  the  spinal  dura,  without  injury  to  the  latter,  and  a 
large  excavation  of  soltened  bone  removed,  when  on  every  side 
the  carette  encountered  firm  and  apparently  sound  bone.    The 


entire  course  of  the  pus  tract  through  the  soft  parts  was  curetted 
and  douched  with  sublimate  solution,  and  finally  with  a  solution 
of  iodoform  in  ether.  In  six  weeks  the  patient  was  sent  home 
with  only  a  .slight  discharge,  and  with  but  one  sinus.  The 
course  of  this  case  showed  that  where  there  were  sinuses  con- 
nected with  a  small  carious  bone  focus,  the  great  proportion  of 
purulent  secretion  was  from  the  sinus  walls,  uniformly  lined 
with  tubercular  grauulation.  It  further  illustrated  the  ease 
with  which  the  excavation  and  drainage  could  be  accomplished 
directly  backward  through  the  side  of  the  vertebral  canal,  press- 
ing the  uninjured  dura  one  side. 

Case  V.  Extradural  Tubercular  Tumor  of  the  Spine,  leith 
Complete  Paraplegia  ;  Operation  ;  Pecorery.—P-Atieat  present- 
ed. Male,  aged  twenty-two  years,  was  taken  with  a  pain  in  his 
back  in  January,  1888.  The  spine  was  flexible  and  without  de- 
formity, with  the  exception  of  a  slight  fullness  in  the  soft  parts 
to  the  right  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  dorsal  spines.  During  March 
sensation  was  diminished  in  the  legs  and  muscular  power  weak- 
ened. A  line  of  hypera>sthesia  formed  about  his  waist.  Two 
weeks  later  he  could  not  stand  without  support,  and  he  had  un- 
controllable twitchings  of  the  legs,  which  had  become  quite 
anaesthetic.  lie  also  had  constant  intercostal  pain,  with  girdle 
pains  about  the  limiting  line  of  disease.  Incontinence  of  urin^ 
and  ffBces  followed.  An  active  hectic  now  set  in,  and  the  pa- 
tient wasted  rapidly.  In  May,  just  two  years  ago,  operation 
was  performed  ;  the  spines  and  arches  of  the  eighth,  ninth,  and 
tenth  dorsal  vertebrce  were  removed.  Outside  the  carious  arches 
of  the  ninth  was  half  an  ounce  of  thick  pus,  but  within  and  filling 
the  vertebral  canal  was  a  small  quantity  of  inspissated  pus  and 
a  large  amount  of  neoplasm,  evidently  tubercular.  It  extended 
upward  and  down  the  canal  for  two  inches  and  a  half,  and  was 
thoroughly  curetted  from  the  cord.  The  usual  dressings  were 
applied.  On  the  eighth  day  sensation  began  to  return,  and  then 
he  could  move  his  legs.  From  this  time  on  recovery  was  unin- 
terrupted, with  the  exception  of  a  sinus  which  the  speaker  still 
hoped  to  heal. 

Case  VI.  Pressure  Paraplegia  from  Extradural  Sarcoma. 
— Male,  aged  forty-two  years.  The  patient  had  always  enjoyed 
good  health.  Three  years  ago,  while  placing  a  pedal  under  a 
heavy  piano,  the  instrument  had  been  let  down  and  pressed 
heavily  on  his  back.  After  this  he  had  suffered  pain  for  sev- 
eral days.  Six  months  later,  while  lifting  the  corner  of  a  piano, 
he  was  cauglit  by  an  excruciating  pain  in  the  back.  No  further 
trouble  ensued  at  this  time.  About  July  1,  1889,  ho  had  jarred 
his  spine  severely.  A  week  later  he  had  again  jarred  himself 
by  slipping  on  the  ice  and  plunging  forward  on  his  hands  and 
knees.  In  this  same  month  he  began  to  fail  in  health  and  have 
pain  in  the  back.  His  bowels  became  difficult  to  move,  and  it 
required  great  efibrt  to  empty  the  bladder.  At  tlie  end  of  five 
weeks  he  had  found  it  difticuk  to  guide  the  limbs.  There  was  no 
high  temperature.  In  the-  latter  part  of  August  paraplegia  and 
insensibility  were  found  to  be  complete.  In  October,  1889,  the 
diagnosis  of  pressure  parajdegia  was  made  and  an  early  opera- 
tion advised.  In  January,  1890,  the  patient  had  come  to  New 
York  and  was  advised  a  month  or  six  weeks'  oi  thoiianlic  treat- 
ment, hoping  that  the  pressure  might  be  from  Polt's  disease 
and  that  a  natural  relief  of  intervertebral  pus  might  soon  be 
expected  and  the  paraplegia  cured  without  oi>eration.  The 
lookcd-for  improvement  did  not  come;  he  grew  rajjidly  worse. 
The  following  two  weeks  he  had  suffered  with  an  acute  nephri- 
tis and  a  temperature  of  102  5°  F.  On  March  20th,  the  day  be- 
fore it  had  been  arranged  to  operate  on  him,  ho  had  an  unac- 
countable chill,  with  a  temperature  of  104'(!°.  This  attack 
lasted  over  two  weiks  before  his  temperature  fell  to  noruial. 
During  this  time  the  urine  showed  twenty  per  cent,  of  albumin 
and  various  casts.    There  were  no  pulmonary  complications,  but 
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deep  ulceration  of  the  rectal  wall  was  found  which  was  healed 
under  iodoform.  On  April  lOlh,  the  patient  beinp;  in  ftiir  condi- 
tion, operation  was  performed.  An  incision  was  made  from  the 
seventh  to  the  eleventh  dorsal  spines.  The  arches  of  the  eighth 
and  ninth,  as  well  as  tlie  base  of  the  spine  of  the  eighth,  were 
found  somewhat  crumbly  and  eroded  by  a  softish  dark  growth 
which  disintegrated  the  bone  where  it  pressed  outward  from 
the  vertebral  canal.  The  bone  was  unusually  porou.s  in  the 
neighboring  parts,  not  immediately  involved  in  the  tumor,  and 
bled  freely.  On  removing  the  arches  of  the  eighth,  ninth,  and 
tenth  vertebrw  and  the  pedicle  of  the  eiglith,  a  firm  dark  growth 
was  found  to  fill  the  vertebral  canal,  flattening  the  cord  to  half 
its  normal  size.  The  tumor  stopped  abruptly  at  the  ligamentum 
subtlava  above  the  eighth  and  extended  downward  an  inch  and 
a  half.  It  was  readily  removed,  leaving  the  dura  with  quite  a 
normal  appearance.  Xot  a  trace  of  pus  suggestive  of  tubercu- 
lar caries  was  seen  anywhere.  The  wound  was  dressed  with 
iodoform  gauze,  no  plaster  jacket  being  used.  The  operation 
was  endured  very  well,  but  hiccough  and  vomiting  set  in  and 
could  not  be  relieved,  the  [latient  dying  on  the  nintli  day.  A 
careful  examination  of  the  tumor  found  it  to  be  a  round-cell 
sarcoma  without  a  trace  of  leucocytes,  giant  cells,  or  tubercular 
material. 

Case  VII.  Intractable  Brachial  Neuralgia. — The  patient, 
a  man  forty-four  years  of  age  (presented),  had  suffered  for 
two  years  with  intense  neuralgia  of  the  right  brachial  plexus 
appearing  in  the  forearm  and  hand.  It  had  grown  worse, 
until  the  hand  became  disabled  and  the  muscles  atrophied.  As 
the  posterior  interosseous  and  ulnar  nerves  had  been  stretched 
without  abatement  of  pain,  the  arm  was  removed  at  the  deltoid 
insertion  in  the  humerus.  This  did  not  improve  the  condition  ; 
the  patient  felt  as  if  the  hand  and  wrist  were  still  on.  The  possi- 
bility of  the  pain  being  caused  by  a  tumor  or  inflammatory  pro- 
cess near  the  origin  of  the  nerve  roots  led  to  the  following  op- 
eration. The  arches  of  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh 
cervical  vertebrre  were  removed,  exposing  more  than  two  inches 
of  the  cord.  No  tumor  or  abnormity  was  felt.  The  speaker 
then  drew  back  the  roots  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  nerves  from 
the  intervertebral  foramina  into  the  vertebral  caual,  and  then 
cut  them  across  just  outside  the  dura,  where  the  sensory  and 
motor  roots  join.  The  wound  was  lightly  packed  with  gauze. 
Kecovering  from  the  anesthetic,  he  still  suffered  pain,  seemingly 
in  the  fingers.  This  region  was  supplied  by  the  eiglith  cervical 
nerve.  Forty-eight  hours  after  the  operation,  with  the  patient 
prone,  the  dura  was  split  up  for  an  inch  and  a  half,  letting  out 
two  ounces  of  spinal  fluid.  This  was  jjainless,  the  patient  not 
being  under  an  aniEsthetic.  The  speaker  now  picked  up  the 
posterior  roofs  of  the  eighth  nerve  within  the  dura,  which  was 
at  the  same  level  as  the  seventh  outside,  and  cut  a  (juarter  of  an 
inch  from  it.  Handling  the  nerve  gave  the  patient  the  same 
pain  he  had  complained  of  for  the  past  two  years.  The  dura 
was  sutured  with  catgut;  union  was  perfect.  Tlie  [lain  entirely 
changed  in  character;  it  no  longer  went  down  into  the  fingers, 
but  seemed  to  draw  the  stump.  The  pain  had  continued  to  be 
paroxysmal,  and  was  quite  severe  at  times.  The  skin  was  an- 
aistlietic  from  the  acromion  process  downward  on  the  entire 
outer  side  of  the  arm.  There  was  partial  anftsthesia  of  the  an- 
terior and  posterior  aspect  of  the  arm,  and  over  the  .shoulder 
from  the  middle  of  the  clavicle  to  the  middle  of  the  scapula, 
while  the  skin  facing  the  axilla  was  rather  hyperoisthetic.  This 
condition  had  remained  unchanged  np  to  the  |)re.'<ent  time,  a 
year  and  four  months  since  operation,  and  the  patient  tliought 
that  he  had  as  much  [lain  as  before  the  operation,  and  liad  gone 
back  to  taking  a  grain  of  morphine  daily. 

Case  Vlll.  Intractahle  Xcurulyia. — G.  Z.,  aged  forty-five, 
in  1886  bad  suffered  with  a  "  drawing  pain  "  on  the  ulnar  side 


of  the  hand,  continuing  for  two  months.  It  was  of  such  sever- 
ity that  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  his  business.  The  following 
year  the  nerve  had  been  stretched,  but  the  pain  bad  grown  worse, 
extending  over  the  hand  and  forearm.  The  nerve  was  then  ex- 
cised, resulting  in  an  exaggeration  of  the  pain.  The  nerves  of 
the  brachial  plexus  were  now  stretched  in  the  axiUa,  but  with- 
out a  relief  from  the  symptoms.  After  the  first  operation  the 
forefinger  became  drawn  backward  and  the  forearm  wasted. 
In  February,  1889,  the  patient  had  come  under  the  speaker's  care. 
It  was  thought  possible  to  bring  about  sensory  anaesthesia  by 
operation  upon  the  sensory  roots  of  the  brachial  plexus.  Incis- 
ion was  made  to  the  left  of  the  spinous  processes  from  the  third 
cervical  to  the  second  dorsal  vertebrae.  The  laminae  of  the  fifth, 
sixth,  and  seventh  and  first  dorsal  vertebras  were  cut  away,  ex- 
posing the  dura.  Nothing  abnormal  was  found.  The  dura  was 
slit  up  for  two  inches  and  a  half.  The  cord  was  slightly  con- 
gested. The  posterior  roots  of  the  sixth,  seventh,  eighth^  and 
first  dorsal  nerves  were  lifted  up  and  divided  close  to  the  cord ; 
the  free  ends  were  caught  up  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  exsected. 
The  wound  was  closed  as  usual.  The  patient's  general  health 
had  improved,  but  there  was  still  pain  in  the  wrist,  though  not 
so  severe  as  before  the  operation.  The  pathologist's  report  of 
the  exsected  nerve  roots  said  that  inflammatory  exudation  was 
quite  marked  around  the  root  of  the  first  dorsal.  The  basis  for 
this  operation  was  the  fact  that  sensory  conduction  was  isolated 
in  the  posterior  root,  which  was  easily  operated  on  within  the 
dura.  Experiments  showed  that  speedy  and  complete  degener- 
ation backward  into  the  cord  followed  this  section.  It  was  the 
speaker's  conviction  that  if  all  live  roots  had  been  cut,  in  his 
cases,  the  chance  of  recurrence  would  have  been  less.  The 
speaker  closed  his  remarks  by  emphasizing  the  advantage  of  the 
method  as  adopted  by  him.  It  was  the  most  speedy  and  the 
least  bloody.  It  preserved  all  the  tissues  in  and  about  the  spines 
which  were  replaced,  and  gave  firmness  to  the  back,  as  well  as 
preventing  a  gap  that  Nature  must  fill.  While  we  were  not  war- 
ranted in  taking  a  sanguinary  view  of  the  results  of  operafion, 
yet  surgery,  with  its  possibilities  ever  looming  up,  ought  not  to 
occupy  the  ultra-conservative  ground  of  the  past  in  this  field. 

Dr.  J.  A.  WvETii  thought  the  region  of  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  dorsal  vertebrie  evidently  the  site  most  prone  to  injury 
by  direct  violence,  lie  suggested  that  the  cases  calling  for 
surgical  interference  should  be  divided  into  (1)  those  resulting 
from  pressure  upon  the  cord  by  bone,  whether  gradual,  as  in 
Pott's  disease,  or  from  destruction  by  sudden  violence ;  and  (2) 
compression  by  intradural  or  extradural  growth.  The  simplest 
form  was  that  of  the  extradural  growth.  These  tumors  were 
easily  approached  by  removal  of  the  lauiinw.  Tumors  on 
the  cord  were  more  dangerous  and  recovery  less  sure.  Of 
pressure  by  bone,  that  in  Pott's  disease  was  less  severe,  while 
that  from  fracture  was  practically  incurable  so  far  as  complete 
recovery  was  concerned,  lie  did  not  think  that  the  operation 
of  resection  of  the  cord  and  the  reunion  of  the  ends  would 
accomplish  much  unless  they  adopted  the  extreme  measure  of 
taking  out  the  body  of  a  vertebra  and  lotting  down  of  the  su- 
perimposed structures  wholesale.  ' 

Tlie  speaker  then  narrated  in  brief  the  remarkably  satisfac- 
tory results  in  a  case  of  his  already  recorded,  in  which  complete 
recovery  had  followed  operation  for  compression.  The  patient 
had  been  hopelessly  bedridden  for  two  years.  The  site  of 
the  operation  had  been  from  the  fourth  to  the  sixth  dorsal  ver- 
tebra!, in  the  second  case  there  had  been  fracture  at  the  elev- 
enth dorsal.  The  result  of  operalion  had  not  been  very  en- 
couraging. The  speaker  believed  the  field  of  spinal  surgery  to 
be  larger  than  at  present  anticipated. 

Dr.  A.  G.  Geksteu  thought  the  intervening  cicatricial  tissue 
would  prevent  restoration  of  function  in  case  of  division  of  the 
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cord.  Operative  intertVrence  seemed  justitiable  because  of  tlie 
utterly  hopeless  character  of  these  cases  without  it,  and  surgical 
measures  might  be  productive  of  good,  and  certainly  served  the 
purpose  of  investigation.  He  would  not  hesitate  to  resort  to 
the  extreme  measure  suggested  by  Dr.  Wyeth.  provided  it  had 
been  demonstrated  by  experiment  that  reunion  of  the  ends  of  a 
divided  cord  would  result  in  restoration  of  its  physiological  in- 
tegrity. 

Dr.  B.  Sachs,  speaking  from  the  standpoint  of  a  neurologist, 
did  not  think  the  recorded  results  in  this  particular  field  of  sur- 
gery had  been  very  encouraging.  He  thought  surgeons  might 
use  more  care  in  the  selection  of  their  cases  for  operation.  Dr. 
Abbe  had  demonstrated  very  decidedly  the  good  results  that 
might  be  obtained  in  tuberculous  cases,  a  type  which  had  been 
considered  as  by  no  means  amenable  to  operation.  He  did  not 
think  so  many  lamina  need  be  removed.  Operations  on  the 
spine  for  neuralgias  he  deprecated. 

Dr.  Abbe  said  that  no  one  would  think  of  operating  on  the 
cord  in  neuralgic  cases  except  as  a  last  resource.  He  did  not 
advocate  operation  in  cases  of  fracture.  He  thought  any  at- 
tempt to  reunite  the  cord  by  the  removal  of  a  vertebra  would 
destroy  the  patient's  life. 


§ooh  liotircs. 


Essentiah  of  Gynaecology.     Arranged  in  the  Form  of  Questions 

and  Answers  prepared  especially  for  Students  of  Medicine. 

By  Edwi.v  B.  C'kagin,  M.  D.,  Attending  Gynaicologist  to  the 

Roosevelt  Hospital,  Out-patient  Department,  etc.  "With  Fiff  v- 

eight  Illustrations.     Philadelphia:    W.   B.   Saunders,  ls',»o. 

Pp.  viii-17  to  192.     [Saunders's  Question  Compends,  No.  10. J 

Books  like  this  one  are  useful  not  only  to  the  student  who 

is  barely  at  the  threshold  of  professional  life,  but  to  the  busy 

practitioner  as  well,  who  can  not  always  afford  the  time  for  the 

prolonged  discussions  of  systematic  treatises.     There  is  many 

a  time  when  one  wants  facts,  pure  and  unadulterated,  and  these 

compends,  multum  in  parro,  when  well  prepared,  as  this  one 

seems  to  be,  are  often  of  more  service  and  of  wider  scope  than 

their  authors  expect. 

The  Bra/hh/ur  Lecture  on  Cohitomy,  Lumbar  and  Iliac,  with 
Special  Reference  to  the  Choice  of  Operation.  Delivered 
before  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  of  England,  December 
5,  1889.  By  Thomas  Bkyant,  F.  R.  C.  S.,  M.  Ch.  (Hon.) 
Roy.  Univ.  I.,  etc,  London  :  J.  &  A.  Churchill,  1890.  Pp. 
47. 

Mr.  Bbvaxt  believes  firmly  that  lambar  should  be  preferred 
to  inguinal  colotoiny,  and  he  presents  in  this  lecture  his  answers 
to  those  who  have  objected  to  the  lurahar  operation,  while  he 
emphasizes  the  objections  to  colotomy  and  its  incident  dangers. 
He  presents  his  argument  fairly  and  forcibly,  and  has  made  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  literature  on  this  subject. 


Haml-honlc  of  Ohstetricnl  Nursing,  for  Xurses,  Students,  and 
Mothers.  Comprising  the  Course  of  Instruction  in  Obstet- 
rical Nursing  given  to  the  Pupils  of  the  Training  Schiiii! 
connected  with  the  Woman's  Hospital  of  Philadelphia.  By 
Anna  M.  Fcri.LERTO>f,  M.  D.,  etc.  Philadelphia:  P.  Blakis- 
toD,  Son,  &  Co.,  1800.  Pp.  viii-16  to  214.  [Price,  $1.25. j 
Women  have  a  knack  of  remembering  the  forgotten  things 

and  instituting  small  reforms  that  are  great  reforms.     Dr.  Ful- 


lerton's  hand-book  is  an  illustration  of  this.  Law,  order,  and 
comfort  rob  childbirth  of  half  its  terrors.  What  thoughtful 
woman  has  not  longed  for  the  quiet  cave  of  the  prehistoric  sav- 
age in  place  of  the  trivial  confusion,  lace  and  ribbons,  and  dis- 
tracting petty  cares  that  accompany  the  parturient  state  in  mod- 
ern homes?  If  the  simple  directions  in  this  little  book  could 
always  be  carried  out,  the  lot  of  average  womankind  would  be 
greatly  ameliorated. 

Mother,  Nurse,  and  Infant :  a  Manual  especially  designed  for 
the  Guidance  of  Mothers  and  Monthly  Nurses.  By  S.  P. 
Sackett,  M.  D.  New  York  :  H.  Campbell  Co.  Pp.  378. 
Tnis  book  is  full  of  negations,  a  series  of  doleful  "  don't?," 
instead  of  the  cheerful  affirmation  and  positive  directions  that 
the  subject  requires.  There  are  chapters  devoted  to  remedies 
and  regimen  and  to  a  medical  formulary,  and  a  glossary  that  is 
altogether  unique.  According  to  this  glossary,  the  Falloppian 
tubes  are  two  ducts  or  tubes  floating  in  the  abdomen.  Query  : 
whose  abdomen  ?  The  following  remedy  should  never  be  for- 
gotten :  "  For  strangaary,  use  bee-tea,  made  by  pouring  a  pint 
of  boiling  water  on  fifteen  or  twenty  honey-bees."  It  is  qui'e 
possible  that  Mother,  Nurse,  and  Infant  may  meet  with  a  cer- 
tain sale,  for  it  appears  to  dispense  that  dangerous  commodity, 
a  little  learning.  The  mother,  nurse,  or  infant  who  cares  to 
read  of  the  primitive  streak  of  von  Baer,  the  false  amnion  of 
Pander,  the  Ai  or  A4  position,  etc.,  will  find  them  all  referred 
to.  In  fact,  there  are  too  many  things  referred  to  ;  hence  the 
lack  of  value  in  these  three  hundred  and  seventy-eight  pages. 


Experimental  Studies  relating  to  the  Action  of  Hyoscine  Hydro- 
brornate,  Nitroglycerin,  Hydrocyanic  Acid,  etc.,  and  certain 
Physiological  Conditions,  upon  the  Circulation  of  Blood  in 
Man  as  shown  by  the  Sphygmograph.  By  Akthcr  C.  Hu- 
GEN8CH111DT,  of  Paris,  France.  (Presented  on  March  1.5, 
1887,  before  the  Faculty  of  the  Medical  Department  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  for  the  Degree  of  Doctor  in 
Medicine.) 

This  monograph  is  interesting  so  far  as  it  goes,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  author  will  continue  his  studies  in  more  de- 
tail. The  sphygmographic  tracings  show  much  skill  in  the 
use  of  the  instrument,  which  is  not  one  of  precision,  but  only 
one  of  decision  in  the  hands  of  an  expert.  The  author  calls  at- 
tention to  the  effects  of  deep  respiration  on  the  blood  pressure, 
etc.,  and  gives  some  interesting  tracings  showing  the  effects  of 
food  as  well  as  of  the  drugs  mentioned.  He  makes  no  generali- 
zations, but  presents  certain  facts  clearly  and  concisely,  and  his 
work  is  therefore  of  value. 


Chronic  Bronchitis  and  its  Treatment.     A  Clinical  Study.     By 
William  Mirrell,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  C.  P.,  Lecturer  on  Pharma- 
cology and  Therapeutics  at  the  Westminster  Hospital,  etc. 
Philadelphia:  P.  Blakiston,  Son,  &  Co.,  1890.     Pp.  176. 
This  is  a  practical  book  by  a  practical  man.     It  is  written 
in  a  way  that  shows  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  differences  not 
only  of  cases,  but  of  individual  human  beings.     The  histories 
given  are  told  with  charming  frankness,  and  the  writer's  corr.- 
ments  on  patients'  statements  are  delicious.    He  addresses  Eng- 
lish physicians  and  speaks  of  English  patients,  but  the  Ameii- 
can  physician  may  learn  much  of  practical  value  from  his  work, 
and  must  also  appreciate,   more  than  most  Englisliiueu,  the 
quaint,  half-humorous  common  sense  of  the  book. 

A  Manual  of  Anatomy  for  Senior  Students.    By  Edmund  Owen, 
M.  B.,  F.  R.  C.  S.,  Surgeon  to  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  London, 
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etc.  With  Numerous  Illustrations.  London  and  Nesv  York  : 
Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.,  1890.  Pp.  viii-526.  [Price, 
$3.50.] 

Tins  work  is  more  than  its  name  implies.  A  practitioner 
is  frequently  in  need  of  a  book  which  will  supply  him  with  such 
anatomical  information  as  is  essential  for  his  successful  and  in- 
telligent work,  without  a  wearisome  mass  of  detail.  Mr.  Owen 
has  successfully  attempted  to  supply  this  need  and  has  furnished 
us  with  a  manual  of  practical  anatomy — practical  not  alone  from 
ti  surgeon's  point  of  view,  but  from  a  physician's  as  well.  It 
is  written  in  a  pleasant,  readable  style,  and  its  only  fault  is  its 
size — it  might  protitably  be  twice  as  large.  As  it  is,  it  is  a 
multiim  inparro  well  worthy  of  a  place  in  every  practitioner's 
librarv. 


Ln-i->ii!t  nur  lea  maladies  du  larynx.  Faites  a  la  Facolte  de  mede- 
cine  de  Bordeaux  (cours  libre).  Par  le  Dr.  E.  J.  MorBE, 
Professeur  libre  de  laryngologie,  otologic  et  rhinologie,  etc. 
Recueillies  et  redigees  par  le  Dr.  M.  Natier,  Ancien  chef  de 
clinique  du  Docteur  E.  .L  Moure,  et  revues  par  Faiiteur. 
Avec  des  figures  en  noir  dans letexte.  Paris:  Octave  Doiu, 
1890.     Pp.  iv-599. 

This  volume  comprises  forty-seven  lectures,  delivered  in  the 
course  on  laryngology  by  the  editor  of  the  Rerue  de  laryn- 
gologie. The  lectures  naturally  avoid  the  unnecessary  presenta- 
tion of  conflicting  views,  while  e.ach  subject  receives  thorough 
consideration.  Tuberculous  and  syphilitic  laryngitis  are  espe- 
cially noticeable  for  the  thoroughness  of  their  presentation, 
and  no  text-book  on  this  subject  excels  the  chapters  on  the 
nervous  diseases  of  the  larynx.  The  author  has  taken  advan- 
tage of  his  experience  in  the  recent  epidemic  to  write  a  chapter 
on  the  laryngeal  complications  of  influenza,  comprising  catar- 
rhal laryngitis,  par.nlysis  and  spasms  of  the  glotti-,  and  ulcera- 
tions and  cedeina  of  the  larynx. 

As  a  text-book  this  work  has  no  superior,  and  we  ho|)e  to 
see  it  translated  into  English. 

BOOKS   AND   PAMPHLET.S  RECEIVED. 

Recherehes  cliniques  et  therapeiitiques  sur  I'cpilepsie,  Thysterie  et 
I'idiotic.  Compte  rendu  du  service  des  enfants  idiots,  epilepti(iiies  et 
arri6r6s  de  Bicetrc  pendant  I'annee  1889.  Par  Bourneville,  nn5decin 
de  Bicttre,  SoUicr,  conservateiir  du  nuis^e  de  Bicetre,  et  A.  Pilliet,  ancien 
interne  du  service.  Volume  X,  avec  22  figures  dans  le  tcxtc  ct  unc 
planche  chronio-lithographiciue.  Paris:  Lecrosnier  et  Babe,  1890. 
Pp.  lvi-188.      [Pulilications  du  Prnyrh  mfdieal.] 

Tlie  Physician's  Conqianion :  a  Pocket  Reference-Book"  for  Phy.«i- 
cians  and  Students.  By  Clarence  A.  Bryce,  M.  D.,  Editor  of  the  South- 
ent  Clinic,  etc.     Richmond,  Va.,  1890.     Pp.160.     [Price,  $1.] 

The  Intestinal  Diseases  of  Infancy  and  Childhood.  Physiology,  Hy- 
giene, Pathology,  and  Therapeutics.  By  A.  Jacobi,  M.  D.,  etc.  Vols. 
I  and  II.  Second  Edition.  Detroit:  George  S.  Davis,  1890.  [The 
Physician's  Leisure  Library.] 

Transactions  of  the  New  York  State  Medical  Association  for  the 
Year  1889.  Volume  VI.  Edited  for  the  Association  by  Edward  K. 
Dunham,  M.  D.,  of  New  York  County. 

The  Sewerage  of  Cohunlius,  Ohio.  Address  of  Colonel  (Jeorgc  E. 
Waring,  Jr.,  at  Board  of  Trade  Auditorium,  Columbus,  Ohio,  Jlonday, 
.June  23,  1890,  and  Discussion  following. 

I.  A  Case  of  Corneal  Transplantation  from  the  Rabbifs  to  the 
Human  Eye.  II.  A  Singular  Case  of  Injury.  By  William  F.  Smith, 
M.  D.,  Chicago.     [Reprinted  from  the  Arrhives  of  OplMalnwInrji/.] 

Antlirax  :  the  Disease  of  the  Egyptian  Plagues.  By  Henry  William 
Blanc,  M.  D.,  New  Orleans.  [Reprinted  from  th<>  New  Ortunis  .Medirnl 
and  Sttrr^iral  Journal.^ 

Lectures  on  Massage  and  Electricity  in  the  Treatment  of  Disease 
(Masso-electrotherapeulics).     By  Tlioma.i  Stretch  Dowse,  M.  D.,  Kellow 


of  the  College  of  Physicians  of  Edinburgh,  etc.  Js'ew  York  :  E.  B. 
Treat  k  Company,  1890.     Pp.  xix-379.     [Price,  §2.75.] 

Beitrage  zur  Augenheilkunde.  Von  Professor  R.  Deutschniann,  in 
Hamburg.  1.  Heft,  mit  10  Abbildungen  in  Text.  Hamburg  und  Leip- 
zig: Leopold  Voss,  1890.,    Pp.  80. 

The  Use  and  Abuse  of  Pepsin.  By  Gustavus  Eliot,  A.M.,  M.  D., 
New  Haven,  Conn.  [Reprinted  from  the  Proceeding*  of  the  Connecticut 
Medical  Society.] 

Drs.  Bourneville  and  Bricon's  Manual  of  Hvpodermic  Medication. 
By  a.  Archie  .Stoekwell,  M.  D.,  F.  Z.  S.  Detroh :  George  S.  Davis,  189a 
Pp.  158.     [The  Physician's  Lebure  Library.] 
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GENERAL   MEDICINE. 

fflBT  S.   T.  ARMSTKOXG.  M.  D. 

Intestinal' Charbon  in  Man. — Dr.  G.  Bouisson  makes  a  rare  case  of 
intestinal  iIkuIm™  in  man  tlie  subject  of  a  Paris  thesis  this  year.  Tlie 
patient  was  a  tanner,  and  when  brought  to  the  hospital  was  stifTcring 
from  abdominal  pain,  swelling,  vomiting,  and  algidity,  that  seeme<i  to 
be  caused  by  intestinal  strangulation.  Death  resulted ;  and  at  the  ne- 
cropsy ecchymoses  were  noticed  on  the  peritoneal  surface  of  the  intes- 
tines as  far  as  the  termination  of  the  jejunum.  At  this  point  the  in- 
testme  was  so  thickened  that  the  lumen  of  the  canal  was  diminished 
one  half ;  this  was  due  to  an  intestinal  thrombus  extending  more  than 
twenty  centimetres,  and  existing  less  extensively  elsewhere.  The 
ecchymoses  were  all  situated  at  the  mesenteric  border  of  the  intestines, 
and  wore  limited  to  the  small  intestines,  mesentery,  and  adjacent  lymph 
glands.  They  extended  through  the  wall  to  the  mucous  surface  of  tlie 
intestine,  attaining  a  thickness  of  about  one  centimetre,  and,  seen  from 
the  surface,  seemed  to  be  a  simple  infiltration  of  blood.  Microscopic- 
ally, sections  of  the  ecchyraotic  foci  were  found  to  contain  numbers  of 
the  cliarbon  bacilli  that  were  present  only  in  the  most  superficial  por- 
tion of  the  intestine  and  were  not  [iresent  in  the  ilceper  portions  of  the 
mucous  or  in  the  muscular  layers.  Cultures  and  inoculations  demon- 
strated that  the  niicro-organism  was  the  charbon  bacillus. 

The  ■  Contagiousness  of  Tuberculosis. — According  to  Le  Proflrfa 
medical,  Dr.  Ilaupt,  of  Soileu,  lias  tndeavorcil  to  demonstrate  that  the 
contagiousness  of  tuberculosis  is  very  dubious.  The  observations  that 
have  been  made  at  the  baths  of  Soden  are  very  interesting.  (M  tne 
1,600  inhabitants  of  the  place,  101  keep  boarders ;  and  usually  these 
women,  with  their  sisters  and  daughters,  nurse  their  phthisical  gviests. 
In  some  of  the  houses  the  women  are  assisted  by  nurses  from  some 
neighboring  villasre.  They  make  the  patients'  beds,  sweep  aiul  dust  the 
rooms,  remove  the  sputa,  and  generally  work  exposed  to  the  contagion. 
In  winter  the  family  of  the  boarding-house  keeper  occupies  the  same 
rooms  used  by  consumptives  during  the  sunmier.  From  IS.'i.'i  to  1888, 
48  of  2.'i8  boarding-house  keepers  died ;  10  of  the  deaths  were  from 
tuberculosis,  and  in  (i  of  these  there  was  a  hereditary  predisposition: 
in  the  other  4  cases  the  disease  was  caused  by  external  causes.  Of 
4ir>  nurses,  17  had  died;  5  of  the  deaths  were  tuberculous.  In  the 
three  past  years  there  were  76  deaths  in  Soden,  7  of  them  caused  by 
tuberculosis,  2  cases  being  meningeal  and  1  osseous,  each  of  those  in 
infants.  The  4  remaining  deaths  were  not  of  persons  enq)loyed  in  tbc 
houses. 

The  Processes  taking  Place  in  the  Diphtheritic  Membrane. — Dr. 
M.  A.  RufTer  concludes,  in  a  paper  in  the  Brilixh  Medical  JmimnI  of 
July  26th,  that :  1.  The  bacilli  of  diphtheria  are  present  in  the  most 
superficial  part  of  the  membrane  only  ;  that  is,  in  a  place  where  they  are 
well  within  reach  of  medicinal  agcnt.s — an  observation  not  without  in- 
terest from  the  point  of  view  of  treatment. 

2.  In  the  diphtheritic  membrane  there  is  an  active  strugplo  takiuR 
place  botwoen  the  amoeboid  cells  in  the  membrane  and  the  micro-organ- 
isms. In  other  words,  the  diphlherilic  niombrane  is  a  battle-field  for 
amcvboid  cells  and  the  puthogonic  microbes  of  diphtheria. 
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3.  The  reason  why  the  bacilli  do  not  actually  penetrate  into  the  tis- 
sues is  probably  that  as  soon  as  they  try  to  do  so  they  are  arrested  by 
the  amoeboid  cells  present  in  the  diphtheritic  membrane. 

The  Treatment  of  Scarlatina  by  Acetate  of  Ammonium. — Dr.  Vidal, 
in  a  paper  read  before  the  Paris  Academy  of  Medicine,  concludes,  ac- 
cording to  Le  Mcrcredi  medical  of  August  6th,  that  there  is  but  little 
doubt  that  acetate  of  ammoniom  is  perfectly  tolerated  by  children  in 
doses  of  fifteen  grains  for  each  year  of  their  age,  and  to  adults  as 
high  as  an  ounce  a  day  may  be  administered.  In  these  doses  acetate  of 
ammonium  rapidly  reduces  high  temperature,  thus  making  it  a  desirable 
remedy  in  the  treatment  of  scarlatina,  and  perhaps  also  in  the  other 
eruptive  fevers.  The  action  of  the  medicament  is  most  rapid  if  it  is 
administered  at  the  commencement  of  the  disease. 

The  Treatment  of  Whooping-cough  with  Antipyrine. — Dr.  P.  Ree, 
in  the  Deutsche  mcd.  Woch.,  So.  19,  1890,  states  that  whooping-cough 
may  be  aborted  by  antipiftine  if  administered  at  the  beginning  of  the 
convulsive  state,  on  the  third  or  fourth  day  following  the  appearance  of 
the  paroxysm  of  pathognomonic  coughing.  The  dose  of  antipyrine 
should  be  one  grain  and  a  half  for  each  year  of  the  child's  life,  admin- 
istering such  a  dose  three  times  a  day  after  eating;  the  drug  is  easily 
tolerated  by  the  child,  the  author  never  having  seen  any  intoxication 
following  its  use.  At  a  later  period  in  the  disease  antipyrine  has  no 
action  on  the  process.  It  is  generally  noticed  that  if  the  cough  sud- 
denly ceases,  broncho-pneumonia  supervenes,  the  cough  reappearing 
with  greater  intensity  on  the  cessation  of  the  broncho-pneumonia.  If 
in  the  course  of  whooping-cough  the  paroxysms  of  coughing  suddenly 
cease,  Priessnitz's  compresses  should  be  applied  to  the  chest,  and  a 
mixture  of  benzoic  acid  and  camphor  (of  each  half  a  grain  three  times 
a  day),  or  tincture  of  ipecac,  should  be  administered  to  avert  the  pneu- 
monia. 

Vaccinial  Fever. — Dr.  Peiper,  in  tbe  proceedings  of  the  Soc.  med.  de 
GritfiraU  for  January  10th,  reports  twenty-three  cases  of  vaccinial  fever 
in  children.  In  six  eases  the  fever  appeared  during  the  third  day,  at- 
taining a  temperature  of  39'6°  C.  Generally  it  developed  between  the 
fourth  and  seventh  day,  attaining  the  highest  temperature  (40°  C.)  on 
the  seventh  or  eighth  day.  It  lasted  from  two  days  and  a  half  to  four 
days  and  a  half,  and  did  not  depend  on  the  number  of  pustules,  nor 
upon  the  intensity  of  the  local  inflammation.  In  si.x  cases  of  revacci- 
natiou  the  author  discovered  but  two  cases  of  fever.  The  fever  is 
rarely  important ;  and  when  it  is  very  high  or  prolonged,  complications 
must  be  feared. 

A  New  Treatment  for  Epilepsy. — According  to  Le  Mercredi  medi- 
cal oi  July  31),  1S9II,  Laufenauer  has  employed  for  all  epileptic  condi- 
tions except  hystero-epilepsy  the  bromide  of  ammonium  and  rubidium. 
He  commences  with  a  dose  of  thirty  grains,  increasing  to  seventy-five 
grains,  though  two  drachms  a  day  usually  suffice.     His  formulary  is : 

5   Bromide  of  ammonium  and  rubidium 3  jss. ; 

Syrup  of  lemon 3  ^ ; 

Water 5  X. 

The  Tests  for  Stomach  Acids. — In  his  paper  on  the  pathology  of 
gastric  dyspc|)sia  iu  the  JSrititih  Medical  Journal  of  August  9th,  Mr.  D. 
J.  Hamilton  gives  the  various  tests  for  the  acids  contained  in  the  gas- 
tric juice.     In  cases  of  acid  dyspepsia,  an  hour  after  a  meal  starch  will 
not   have  changed  into  maltose  and  dextrin,  and  iodine  will  produce 
I  1m   blue  coloring.     But,  as  maltose  changes  into  grape  sugar  chiefly  in 
'     -mall  intestine,  it  is  probablythe  transformation  of  cane  sugar  into 
I  ose  and  thence  to  lactic  acid  that  causes  the  large  proportion  of 
h ■•  latter  during  abnormal  digestion. 

.Vfter  a  test  meal  the  li(|uid  is  drawn  off  with  a  stomach  tube  and 

filtered,  and  the  total  acidity  ascertained  by  any  of  the  usual  methods. 

Then  fifty  cubic  centimetres   of  the  filtrate  are  distilled   until  three 

ilis  of  the  <|uantity  have  passed  over,  when  fifty  additional  centi- 

•  s  are  added  and  the  distilling  proceeded  with  for  the  same  amount 

fore.     The  volatile  acids  are  carried  off  and  may  be  quantitatively 

nated  by  the  titration  methods ;  the  residue  in  the  retort  is  shaken 
ith  ether  to  dissolve  out  the  lactic  acid,  the  ethereal  solution  is 
rated  by  a  Geissler's  funnel,  and  the  liquid  remaining  contains  the 
ochloric  acid  and  acid  salts  (phosphates). 

To  estimate  the  quantity  of  lactic  acid,  evaporate  the  ether,  dilute 
he  residue  with  distilled  water  to  fifty  cubic  centimetres,  and  neutralize 


this  with  as  many  cubic  ceirtimetres  of  a  decinormal  solution  of  sodium 
hydrate  (caustic  soda,  0'004  gramme  in  each  cubic  centimetre)  as  neces- 
sary, using  litmus  to  indicate  the  neutralization.  Each  cubic  centime- 
tre of  the  sodium-hydrate  solution  will  neutralize  0009  gramme  of  lactic 
acid ;  so  multiply  this  decimal  by  the  number  of  cubic  centimetres  of 
the  sodium  solution,  and  the  product  will  be  the  quantity  of  lactic  acid 
in  fifty  cubic  centimetres. 

The  residue  containing  the  hydrochloric  acid  is  neutralized  in  the 
same  way,  one  cubic  centimetre  of  the  test  solution  neutralizing  0'00364 
gramme  of  hydrochloric  acid ;  this  decimal  is  multiplied  by  the  number 
of  cubic  centimetres  of  the  neutralizing  fluid,  and  the  product  is  the 
quantity  of  free  hydrochloric  acid  in  fifty  cubic  centimetres. 

Tropa-olin  in  saturated  watery  or  alcoholic  solutions  changes  from 
a  brown  or  golden-red  color  to  a  ruby-red  color  in  the  presence  of 
minute  quantities  of  free  hydrochloric  or  lactic  acid,  while  the  basic, 
neutral,  and  acid  salts  of  these  or  phosphoric  acids  convert  the  color 
into  a  straw-yellow. 

Hydrochloric  acid  may  be  detected  Vjy  Rheoch's  test :  a  saturated 
solution  of  a  neutral  acetate  of  iron  is  added  to  two  cubic  centimetres 
of  a  ten-per-cent,  solution  of  sulphocyanide  of  potassium  until  a  ruby- 
red  color  is  obtained  ;  a  few  drops  of  this  solution  are  placed  in  a  por- 
celain dish,  and  a  hydrochloric-acid  solution  changes  the  color  to  light 
violet,  and  eventually  brown.  Giinzburg's  test  for  hydrochloric  acid  is 
to  dissolve  two  grammes  of  phloroglucin  and  one  gramme  of  vanillin  in 
one  hundred  cubic  centimetres  of  absolute  alcohol ;  equal  quantities  of 
this  and  the  solution  containing  hydrochloric  acid  are  heated  in  a  white 
porcelain  dish  with  the  formation  of  a  rose-red  color  if  the  acid  is  pres- 
ent ;  neither  organic  acids,  peptone,  nor  albuminous  substances  inter- 
fere with  its  action. 

To  detect  lactic  acid,  add  the  solution  to  fifty  cubic  centimetres  of 
distilled  water  containing  one  drop  of  liquor  ferri  sesquichloridi,  and  a 
yellow  color  results  if  that  acid  is  present.  Uffelman's  reagent  is  a 
fresh  mixture  of  ten  cubic  centimetres  of  a  four-per-cent.  carbolic-acid 
sohition  with  twenty  cubic  centimetres  of  distilled  water  containing  a 
drop  of  liquor  ferri  sesquichloridi ;  the  amethyst-blue  liquid  becomes 
yellow  in  the  presence  of  one  third  its  volume  of  diluted  lactic  acid  ; 
hydrochloric  acid,  phosphates,  and  albumin  disturb  this  reaction. 

ButjTic  acid  may  be  detected  by  its  odor,  and  one  tenth  per  cent, 
gives  with  Uffelman's  reagent  an  ash-gray  color.  Shaking  the  stomach 
washings  with  ether  will  dissolve  the  fatty  acids,  and  if  the  mixture  is 
thrown  into  water  and  a  little  chloride  of  calcium  added,  oil  globules 
are  set  free. 

In  the  normal  stomach  one  hour  after  a  meal  the  total  acidity  is 
0189  per  cent.,  and  there  is  i)'044  per  cent,  of  free  hydrochloric  acid. 

Ton  Jaksch,  in  the  Zeiisehrift  f.  kliu.  Med.,  Bd.  xvii,  H.  5,  states  that 
the  absence  of  free  acid,  or  the  existence  of  slight  traces  only,  in  one 
to  three  hours  after  a  test  meal  of  pure  flesh  diet  or  milk,  is  significant 
of  severe  disturbance  of  the  functions  of  the  stomach.  He  made  a 
series  of  experiments  to  determine  the  comparative  sensitiveness  of  the 
different  color  tests,  using  Congo-red  paper,  6  ]i.  paper,  benzo-purpurin, 
and  Giinzburg's  and  Boas's  reagents.  The  Giinzburg  reagent  was  the 
most  reliable,  though  this  would  sometimes  fail  when  even  a  consider- 
able amount  of  free  acid  was  present.  So  a  reliable  color  test  is  yet  to 
be  discovered. 

A  Study  of  the  Chemistry  of  the  Stomach  considered  as  an  Element 
of  Diagnosis, — Dr.  Uaycm,  in  a  paper  published  in  it  Mcrcrali  medi- 
cal of  July  23d,  states  that  the  methods  used  to  study  the  chemistry  of 
the  stomach,  based  on  the  formation  of  free  hydrochloric  acid  in  the 
gastric  juice,  are  absolutely  insufficient.  The  proportions  of  chlorine 
under  its  diverse  forms,  especially  in  its  combinations  with  albuminoid 
matters,  must  be  estimated  ;  and  a  meal  of  eight  ounces  of  black  tea — 
without  sugar  or  cream — and  two  ounces  of  dry,  white  bread  ie  given 
in  the  morning.  An  hour  after  the  repast  was  commenced,  some  of 
the  contents  of  the  stomach  are  obtained  by  a  tube — using  no  water  for 
washing,  but  obtaining  the  sample  by  expression.  If  the  stomach  is 
not  empty  in  the  morning,  lavage  must  first  be  practiced,  and  the  meal 
taken  one  or  two  hours  thereafter.  A  thorough  examination  of  the  ex- 
pressed fluid  is  made. 

As  the  result  of  many  examinations,  the  three  following  categories 
are  established  : 
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1.  Certain  dyspeptics  hare  a  functional  irritation  of  the  stomach 
characterized  at  the  time  by  an  increase  ot  the  chlorides,  of  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  of  the  total  acidity.  There  is  an  excess  of  stomach 
work,  and  the  condition  is  called  hyperpepsia. 

2.  In  others  there  is  a  diminution  that  may  go  as  far  as  annihilation 
of  all  these  constituents ;  this  is  called  hypopepsia,  and  occnsion:illy 
becomes  apcpsia. 

8.  Lastly,  in  a  small  number  of  cases,  the  gastric  chemistry  is 
slightly  modified  ;  this  is  a  simple  dyspepsia,  probalily  caused  by  nerv- 
ous or  mechanical  troubles. 

The  Causes  of  Gastroxia  (Acid  Dyspepsia). — Mr.  D.  .1.  Hamilton 
publishes  in  the  British  Medical  Journal  of  August  9th  a  most  excel- 
lent paper  on  the  pathology  of  gastric  dyspepsia.  He  concludes  that 
gastroxia — the  gastroxynsis  of  Rossbach — is  due  to  an  acid,  usually 
lactic,  but  in  rare  cases  hydrochloric;  though  in  some  cases  the  acidity 
is  due  to  lactic  acid  augmented  by  the  presence  of  various  volatile  or- 
ganic acids.  The  excess  of  lactic  acid  may  be  a  result  of  prolongation 
of  the  natural  lactic-acid  stage  of  digestion,  or  it  may  he  f\nnisheil  by 
the  grape  sugar  developed  from  the  sugar  in  the  dietary ;  a  small  part 
of  it  may  be  grape  sugar  resulting  from  the  action  of  salivary  diastase 
on  starch. 

The  cause  of  the  prolongation  of  the  lactic-acid  stage  of  digestion 
is  the  deficiency  in  hydrochloric  acid  that  ought  naturally  to  replace 
the  lactic  acid. 

The  fermentation  of  the  grape  sugar  into  lactic  acid  is  brought 
about  by  living  vegetable  organisms,  always  more  or  less  abundant  in 
the  stomach.  This  fermentation  is  ])robably  due  in  part  to  deficiency 
in  the  tpiantity  and  proteolytic  ciuality  of  the  gastric  juice,  the  carbo- 
hydrates consequently  undergoing  a  faulty  decomposition  while  the 
proteids  remain  undissolved. 

Acidity  caused  by  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  manifested  in  two 
ways :  (o)  Where  the  acid  is  secreted  in  a  gush  immediately  on  the  in- 
troduction of  food,  and  (6)  where  it  accumulates  in  the  stomach  during 
fasting.  In  either  case  the  alkalinity  of  the  saliva  is  neutralized  too 
soon,  and,  the  digestion  of  starchy  food  being  hindered,  it  accumulates 
in  the  stotnach. 

Stomach  Washing  in  Children. — In  a  paper  in  the  Bulle/in  of  the 
Johns  Hopkina  lIoKpital  for  July,  1890,  Dr.  W.  D.  Baker  reports  there- 
suit  of  his  experience  in  two  hundred  cases  of  stomach  washing  for 
gastro-intestinal  disturbance  in  children.  It  quickly  relieved  vomiting 
in  most  cases  after  the  first  washing,  and  in  but  one  case  was  it  neces- 
sary to  stop  milk  food  in  order  to  check  the  vomiting.  In-  summer 
diarrhnea,  with  retarded  digestion  and  almost  constant  presence  of  milk 
curds  in  the  stomach,  the  removal  of  the  curds  by  washing  not  only 
gives  the  stomach  rest,  but  prevents  their  passage  into  the  intestine 
with  conse(|uent  irritation  and  fermentation.  It  was  also  used  advan- 
tageously in  constipation  consc(|uent  upon  a  catarrhal  condition  of  the 
gastrointestinal  canal.  In  one  case  of  carbolic-acid  poisoning  it  was 
used  successfully.  It  should  not  be  used  in  children  having  heart  dis- 
ease, bronchial  or  pulmonary  troubles. 

The  washing  is  done  with  a  soft  N6laton  catheter,  No.  8,  9,  or  10, 
attached  by  a  short  glass  tube  to  a  piece  of  rubber  tubing,  two  feet 
long,  with  a  two-ounce  funnel  in  the  distal  end.  The  child  is  held,  sit- 
ting, in  the  nurse's  lap,  with  the  head  slightly  bent  forward  ;  a  rubber 
bib  reaches  from  the  neck  to  a  slop  pail  on  the  floor.  The  tube  is 
moistened  in  warm  water,  passed  into  the  mouth,  and  graihuilly  forced 
into  the  (esophagus  and  stomach.  (Jagging  or  retching  usually  stops 
when  the  tube  enters  the  stomach,  anil  any  contents  are  usually  evacu- 
ated through  the  tube  ;  these  should  be  collected  and  exandncd.  From 
one  to  two  ounces  of  tepid  water  are  then  poured  into  the  fuimel,  held 
above  the  level  of  the  child's  head ;  the  funnel  is  then  lowered  and  the 
stomach  contents  siphoned  out.  This  process  is  repeated  until  the 
washing  from  the  stomach  is  clear. 

Cannabis  Indica  in  Biseases  of  the  Stomach. — Dr.  Germain  S6e,  in 
Jje  Mcrcrcdi  medical  of  July  30th,  concludes  that  in  diseases  of  the 
stomach  a  fatty  extract  of  cannabis  indica  in  doses  of  one  grain,  five 
times  a  day  in  a  solution,  is  very  serviceable.  A  greater  dose  is  toxic, 
and  the  alkaloids  do  not  produce  the  same  effect.  The  drug  is  espe- 
cially useful  in  inorganic  diseases  of  the  stomach,  in  which  there  are 
chemical  alterations  of  the  gastric  juice  (hydrochloric  superacidity  is 


most  frequent),  and  in  the  neuroses  that  are  manifested  without  chemi- 
cal  modification  of  the  gastric  juice.  In  dyspepsia  manifested  by 
troubles  of  the  appetite,  flatulence,  alterations  in  digestion,  and  reflex 
nervous  troiibles  (cardiac  or  cerebral),  cannabis  indica  acts  in  a  constant 
manner  to  quiet  the  painful  sensations  and  re-establish  the  appetite. 
If  these  depend  on  hyperacidity,  the  drug  should  be  associated  with 
large  doses  of  bicarbonate  of  sodium  at  the  end  of  gastric  digestion. 

Cannabis  has  no  action  on  spasms  or  dilatations  of  the  stomach, 
but  it  relieves  spasms  and  vomiting  due  to  disorders  of  the  motor 
nerves.  It  calms  the  painful  sensations  of  pyrosis — due  to  gas  from 
fermentation. 

Gastric  digestion  is  increased  by  cannabis  when  it  is  relaxed  by 
a  paralvtic  condition  or  painful  from  superacidity.  It  does  not  improve 
indigestion  due  to  absence  of  hydrochloric  acid.  The  drug  improves 
reflex  nervous  troubles,  but  it  does  not  change  the  nervous  disposition 
of  hypochondriacs,  hysterical  persons,  or  neurasthenics.  Its  use  de- 
mands the  aid  of  other  curative  methods — alkalies,  purgatives,  and 
diet.  [L^co^trait  aras  dc  haschisch  of  the  French  pharmacopceia  is  made 
by  the  Arabs  by  boiling  the  flowers  of  the  fresh  plant  with  butter  and 
a  little  water ;  the  latter  is  evaporated,  and  when  the  butter  is  suffi- 
ciently charged  with  the  active  principle  it  is  ready  for  use.  The  prep- 
aration is  unctuous,  tenacious,  of  a  yellow-green  color,  and  nauseous 
odor.  ] 

Infectious  Icterus,  or  Weil's  Disease. — Dr.  Ducamp,  in  the  Reime  de 
•medecine  for  June,  says  of  this  disease  that  it  seems  to  be  identical  with 
the  essential  icterus  of  Ozanam,  the  pseudo-grave  icterus  of  Greliety 
Bosviel,  the  icteric  fever  of  Lancereaux,  the  hepatic  typhus  of  Lan- 
douzy  and  Mathieu,  the  curable  grave  sporadic  icterus  of  Roudot,  and 
the  infectious  icterus  of  Bernhcim.  So,  although  Weil's  name  has  been 
given  to  the  disease,  it  was  clearly  described  by  Landouzy  three  years 
previous  to  Weil's  paper. 

Dr.  Ducamp's  cases  occurred  in  three  of  six  laborers  engaged  in 
cleaning  a  foul  obstructed  sewer  in  Montpellier.  The  slime  was  disin- 
fected by  chloride  of  lime ;  but  all  of  the  workmen  became  ill — three  of 
them  with  infectious  icterus,  two  with  gastro-intestinal  troubles,  and  one 
with  simple  malaise.  There  were  no  other  cases  of  icterus  in  the  street, 
city,  or  hospital,  and  the  men  affected  did  not  live  in  the  same  part  of  the 
city.  The  condition  seemed  grave  and  persistent,  and  was  accompanied 
by  moderate  fever,  pronounced  myalgia,  and  a  marked  icterus  (poly- 
cholic)  that  disappeared  slowly  during  a  long  convalescence.  Infectious 
icterus,  like  all  infectious  diseases,  has  a  period  of  incubation  that 
makes  no  manifestation  in  the  midst  of  perfect  health ;  a  period  of  in- 
vasion when  there  is  no  presage  of  the  disease  that  will  appear ;  at 
last  a  period  of  activity,  and  lastly  that  of  decline.  In  these  cases  the 
period  of  incubation  was  five  days.  The  jieriod  of  invasion  was  marked 
by  a  severe  general  condition,  extreme  fatigue,  moderate  fever,  severe 
myalgia  exaggerated  by  pressure  on  the  muscles  of  the  inferior  limbs, 
and  occasionally  vertigo  and  epLstaxis.  The  period  of  activity  is  particu- 
larly marked  by  an  intense  polycliolic  icterus,  albuminous  urine  in  one 
case,  occasional  nasal  and  cutaneous  hn?morrhnges,  the  gravity  of  the 
general  condition  of  the  case  above  all  attracting  attention.  The  period 
of  decline  is  announced  by  a  diminution  of  icterus;  it  is  of  long  dura- 
tion, and  there  may  be  slight  diminution  in  the  volume  of  the  liver. 
The  disease  he  regards  as  of  ndcrobial  origin. 

The  Liver  in  Typhoid  Fever. — Dr.  T.  Legry,  according  to  the  Rfv. 
fte  »«.»;/(■(/.  for  July,  finds  that  the  liver  in  typhoid  fever  is  not  in- 
creased in  volume,  except  lardy,  as  it  is  in  alcoholism,  puerperal  fever, 
malarial  poisoning,  and  in  long-continued  diseases.  The  pale  and 
grayish  color  often  erroneously  suggests  a  well-marked  fatty  degenera- 
tion. The  bile  is  generally  pale,  decolorized,  less  abundant,  and  of 
feeble  density.  By  microscopic  examination  a  granulo-futty  degenera- 
tion is  foimd  that  is  very  slight  at  the  commencement  of  the  disease, 
and  only  more  extensive  in  cases  of  late  death  or  of  complication ;  the 
degeneration  is  always  less  pronounced  than  the  macroscopic  appear- 
ance of  the  liver  indicates.  The  lesion  is  sometimes  circumportal  and 
circumlobular,  more  rarely  perihepatic,  or  altogether  peripheric  and 
central ;  it  is  characterized  by  the  presence  of  fine  granulations,  that 
may  become  confluent,  forming  more  voluminous  droplets,  but  rarely 
attaining  the  size  of  the  fatty  granules  in  tuberculosis.  The  capillarie* 
are  dilated  and  full  of  blood  at  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  but 
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this  soon  ceases.  The  cells  may  present  a  cloudy  tumefaction,  more 
rarely  a  hyaline  and  transparent  appearance ;  they  always  contain  many 
nuclei.  In  the  portal  canals  nodules  made  of  nuclei,  surrounded  with 
protoplasm  arising  from  the  degeneration  of  the  hepatic  cells,  are 
found  ;  these  nodules  are  due  to  microbic  embolism.  The  portal  spaces 
often  present  in  places  a  slight  degree  of  embryonic  infiltration. 

In  eleven  cases  the  presence  of  the  bacillus  of  Eberth  was  demon- 
strated in  sections  of  the  hepatic  parenchyma,  and  positive  cultures  of 
the  bacillus  were  obtained  from  the  liver  tissue.  The  conclusion  is 
that  the  liver  probably  arrests  and  destroys  the  microbes  that  are  in- 
troduced by  the  portal  vein,  that  it  arrests  about  half  of  the  toxic  sub- 
stances contained  in  an  alcoholic  extract  made  with  typhoid  fscal  mat- 
ter, and  that,  lastly,  it  seems  also  to  diminish  the  toxicity  of  the  soluble 
products  secreted  by  the  bacillus  of  Eberth. 

In  ordinary  typhoid  fever  there  are  no  direct  physical  signs  that 
allow  us  to  appreciate  the  anatomical  condition  of  the  liver,  or  the  de- 
gree of  the  performance  of  its  functions.  It  is  by  indirect  symptoms, 
and,  above  all,  by  finding  urobilin  in  the  urine,  that  we  obtain  indications 
of  real  value. 

The  Cause  of  Haematemesis  in  Hepatic  Cirrhosis. — Dr.  Litten,  in 
the  Berl.  klin.  U'och.  of  Kebruary  3,  1890,  states  that  in  five  cases  of 
hepatic  cirrhosis  in  which  death  was  caused  by  vomiting  blood  it  was 
ascertained  that  the  source  of  the  hiemorrhage  was  the  enormous  varices 
that  ruptured  in  the  inferior  portion  of  the  cesophagus.  Naturally  the 
oesophagus  is  richly  supplied  with  veins  of  which  the  superior  commu- 
nicate, by  means  of  the  thyreoid  vein,  with  the  vena  cava  superior; 
while  the  inferior  form  about  the  cardiac  extremity  a  large  plexus  that 
communicates  but  moderately  with  the  portal  vein,  and  empties  princi- 
pally into  the  azygos  vein.  Consequently,  as  in  cirrhosis  of  the  liver 
the  portal  vein  becomes  impermeable,  its  blood  passes  in  great  part 
into  the  azygos  vein  that  conducts  it  direct  to  the  vena  cava  superior. 
This  is  particularly  the  case  with  the  blood  of  the  coronary  and  gastro- 
duodenal  veins.  As  a  result  of  the  azygos  vein  becoming  distended 
and  incapable  of  receiving  all  the  blood  of  the  oesophageal  plexus, 
there  is  a  formation  of  varices  with  consequent  rupture  simulating  gas- 
trorrhagia. 

The  Varieties  of  Hepatic  Tuberculosis. — Dr.  Hanot  and  Dr.  Gilbert, 
in  the  Archives  gin,  de  med.  for  November,  1890.  make  the  following 
divisions  of  tuberculosis  of  the  liver,  founded  on  the  existing  patho- 
logical conditions :  1.  The  acute  form  is  a  fatty  hypertrophic  tubercu- 
losis of  the  liver  resembling  a  fatty  hypertrophic  cirrhosis.  2.  The 
subacute  forms,  presenting  two  varieties :  a,  atrophic  fatty  tuberculous 
hepatitis;  6,  nodular  parenchymatous  tuberculous  hepatitis.  3.  The 
chronic  forms  of  tuberculous  cirrhosis  and  of  fatty  degeneration. 

Such  distinctions,  of  course,  are  of  chief  value  in  making  necropsy 
reports. 

The  Cause  and  Treatment  of  Diabetic  Coma. — Dr.  Sladelmann,  in 
the  Deutsche  mid.  Woclt.,  No.  If.,  18S9,  states  that  he  has  found  cro- 
tonic  acid  in  the  urine  in  certain  cases  of  diabetes.  Minkowski  and 
Kiileg  believe  that  this  acid  results  from  the  decomposition  of  oxybu- 
tyric  acid,  which  should  also  form  acetic  acid.  It  is  on  these  data  that 
the  hypothesis  of  acid  intoxication  in  diabetic  coma  rests,  as  well  as  the 
reason  for  the  intravenous  alkaline  injections.  Of  eleven  cases  treated 
by  this  method  by  various  physicians,  only  one  patient  recovered,  though 
all  the  reporters  agree  on  the  temporary  amelioration  the  injections  pro- 
duce. The  injection  is  made  by  dis.solving  18B  grammes  of  bicarbonate 
of  sodium  and  286  grammes  of  carbonate  of  sodium  in  four  litres  of 
distilled  water.  A  litre  to  a  litre  and  a  half  may  be  injected  in  the 
case  of  an  adult. 

The  author  prescribes  for  diabetics  large  doses  of  tartrate  of  sodium, 
as  much  as  forty-five  grammes  a  day  having  been  given  without  loss  of 
weight  or  diminution  of  appetite. 

True  diabetic  coma  threatens  those  only  that  have  oxybutyric  acid 
in  the  urine ;  diabetics  that  eliminate  more  than  I'l  gramme  of  am- 
monia daily  run  great  danger,  while  those  eliminating  as  much  as  from 
two  to  six  grammes  are  threatened  by  coma.  When  the  perchloride  of 
Iron  reaction  occurs  the  [>rcsence  of  oxybutyric  acid  is  affirmed,  though 
the  inverse  is  not  always  true.  When  diabetic  coma  is  feared,  a  rigor- 
ous meat  diet  and  large  doses  of  alkalines  should  be  prescribed.  When 
ooma  exists,  intravenous  injections  of  bicarbonate  of  sodium  should  be 


given  until  the  urine  becomes  alkaline;  the  subcutaneous  injections  of 
soda  should  not  be  practiced,  because  they  are  painful  and  incite  local 
suppuiation. 

The  Principles  of  the  Treatment  of  Diabetes  Mellitus. — Dr.  F.  V¥. 
Pavy  publishes,  in  the  British  Medical  Journal  of  August  Kith,  the 
paper  he  read  before  the  Berlin  International  Congress.  He  believes 
that  the  first  consideration  in  the  treatment  of  diabetes  is  to  control  by 
dietetic  measures  the  passage  of  sugar  through  the  system.  The  real 
point,  however,  to  be  aimed  at  is  to  restore  the  assimilative  power  over 
the  carbohydrate  elements  of  food ;  and  until  this  has  been  accom- 
plished it  can  not  be  said  that  a  cure  has  been  effected,  the  disease 
only  being  held  in  subjection  and  prevented,  as  long  as  the  condition 
can  be  maintained,  from  progressing  to  an  unfavorable  issue.  The 
maintenance  of  a  normal  state  of  the  system,  by  keeping  it  free  from 
the  passage  of  sugar  through  it,  conduces  most  to  the  restoration  of 
assimilative  power,  and  thus  a  healthy  condition  of  the  body  is  brought 
to  bear  to  help  promote  the  removal  of  the  faulty  state.  He  believes 
opium  and  its  alkaloids,  codeine  and  morphine,  are  the  medicinal 
agents  that  especially  assist  in  the  restoration  of  the  impaired  assimi- 
lative power,  their  influence  being  particularly  noticeable  in  cases  in 
which  the  sugar  has  been  brought  down  to  a  certain  point,  but  not  en- 
tirely removed  by  dieting  ;  these  drugs  will  then  completely  remove  the 
sugar.  The  quantitative  testing  of  sugar  in  the  urine  is  absolutelj 
necessary,  not  only  to  regulate  the  treatment  according  to  the  progress 
made,  but  also  to  keep  a  check  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  direc- 
tions given  are  being  carried  out. 

The  Pathogeny  of  Albuminuria  and  Nephritis. — At  a  recent  seance 
of  the  Academy  of  Medicine  of  Paris,  Dr.  Semmola  read  a  paper  in 
which  he  concluded,  according  to  Lc  Mereredi  midical  of  July  30th, 
that— 

1.  The  degree  of  albuminuria  is  not  always  in  accord  with  the  in- 
tensity of  the  morbid  renal  processes.  In  toxic  nephritis  produced  by 
agents  that  have  no  alterative  action  on  the  blood,  the  maximum  of 
renal  lesions  and  minimum  of  albuminuria  are  found,  while  in  toxic 
nephritis  of  mineral  origin,  in  general,  a  maximum  of  albuminuria  oc- 
curs that  is  due  both  to  renal  lesions  and  a  dyscrasic  condition. 

2.  In  albuminuria  produced  by  the  injection  of  the  white  of  egg 
only  a  slight  epithelial  alteration  is  necessary.  It  becomes,  therefore, 
a  simple  phenomenon  of  dcpurative  elimination. 

3.  Such  albuminuria  is  no  less  than  a  functional  effort  to  which  the 
renal  apparatus  does  not  physiologically  tend,  for  in  the  normal  state 
the  albuminoids  received  by  alimentation  are  destined  to  supply  the  in- 
tra-organic  functions  and  not  to  be  eliminated. 

4.  The  eliminative  processes  produce  at  length  secondary  renal  al- 
terations that  should  be  classed  with  toxic  nephritis,  properly  so  called, 
with  the  difference  that  in  the  latter  inflammatory  lesions  predominate, 
while  the  former  are  rather  degenerative. 

5.  The  albuminuria  of  Bright's  disea.se  (always  characterized  by 
great  oscillations  in  the  (piantity  of  albumin  excreted  at  different  hours 
of  the  day,  because  of  cither  the  richness  of  alimentation  in  nitrogenous 
substances,  or  of  causes  that  escape  us)  should  be  classed  among  hienia- 
togenous  alburuiuurias,  because,  for  anatomical  and  clinical  reasons,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  couceive  of  such  rapid  and  frequent  changes,  in 
a  few  hours  ouly,  in  the  alteration  of  the  epithelium. 

Arsenite  of  Copper  in  Acute  Affections  of  the  Intestine. — Dr.  U. 
.Schulz,  in  the  Deut.ickc  med.  \i'oc/i..  No.  18,  conmiends  Aulde's  treat- 
ment of  acute  intestinal  diseases  by  arsenite  of  copper.  The  best  meth- 
od of  administering  the  drug  is  by  frequently  repeated  fractional  doses, 
for  children  dissolving  one  one-hundredth  of  a  grain  in  four  to  six 
ounces  of  water,  and  giving  a  teaspoonful  of  the  solution  every  ten  to 
thirty  minutes.  It  is  especially  serviceable  in  recent  cases  before  in- 
flammation of  neighboring  organs  commences  ;  and  he  has  employed  it 
in  severe  cases  of  epidemic  cholera,  cholera  morbus,  and  dysentery.  He 
believes  the  favorable  action  of  the  drug  is  due  to  an  energetic  stimu- 
lation of  the  diseased  intestine,  and  a  consequently  conferred  capacity 
to  resist  the  pathogenic  micro-organisms. 

The  Hesults  of  the  Chronic  Abuse  of  Coffee. — Dr.  F.  Mendel,  in  the 
Berlin  klin.  U'u./i.,  No.  10,  IKN'.l,  says  that  in  the  industrial  territory 
of  which  Essen  is  the  center  the  working  women  drink  colfce  from 
morning  to  night,  consuming  daily  for  each  individual  a  pound  or  more 
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of  Cevlon  coffee  containing  on  an  average  four  grammes  of  caffeine  to 
the  pound.  The  morbid  phenomena  caused  by  the  chronic  abuse  of 
coffee  are  of  three  kinds  : 

1.  Nervous  troubles.  A  feeling  of  general  weakness,  aversion  to 
work,  sadness,  cephalalgia,  and  insomnia.  All  these  symptoms  disap- 
pear more  or  less  when  the  individual  has  taken  a  concentrated  infusion 
of  coffee. 

2.  Muscular  troubles.  A  greater  or  less  decrease  of  vigor  of  mo- 
tion ;  no  more  incapacity  to  accouiplish  the  coarser  domestic  labors 
than  to  do  fine  hand-work  ;  trembling  of  the  hands,  even  wh(in  at  rest. 

3.  Circulatory  troubles.  Small,  accelerated,  irregular  pulse;  feeble 
beat  of  the  ape.x  of  the  heart ;  precordial  distress  ;  palpitation.  Cold- 
ness of  the  extremities,  appreciable  to  the  patients.  Yellowish-white 
visage,  and  anaemia  of  the  mucous  membranes.  Anorexia  is  frequent, 
and  there  is  nervous  dyspepsia  :  a  sensation  of  pressure  and  of  fullness 
of  the  stomach,  nausea,  eructations,  cardialgia. 

Isaac  has  called  (Berlin  klin.  Woch.,  No.  3,  18S9)  attention  to  the 
tendency  to  acne  rosacea. 

-  The  treatment  is  to  stop  the  difficult  work  done  by  the  patient ;  to 
substitute  milk  for  coffee  ;  to  keep  in  the  open  air  ;  to  take  daily  cold 
baths  followed  by  energetic  friction  ;  and  cognac  in  small  doses. 

This  description  will  apply  equally  well  to  those  working  women  in 
America  who  use  tea  in  amounts  proportional  to  the  confinement  and 
physical  strain  incident  to  their  occupation.  The  treatment  would  be 
the  same,  and  can  probably  be  as  easily  adopted  by  working  women  in 
America  as  in  Germanv. 


istfllann. 


Mortality  in  Cities  in  the  United  States. — The  following  table  rep- 
resents the  mortality  in  the  cities  nanicil,  as  reported  to  Dr.  John  B. 
Hamilton,  Surgeon-tJeneral  of  the  Marine-Hospital  Service,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Abstract  of  Sanitary  Reports  for  September  5tli : 
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Treatment  of  Typhoid  Fever  by  Cold  Baths.— "M.  Debove,  in  a 
paper  read  at  the  last  session  of  the  Paris  Soci6t6  M(5dicalc  des  Ilopi- 
taux  on  the  treatment  of  typhoid  fever  by  cold  baths,  declared  that  he 
had  not  been  convinced  by  a  recent  paper  of  M.  Merklen  that  this  was 
the  best  treatment.  His  own  mortality  during  the  last  six  years  was  11 
per  cent.,  or  during  the  lust  two  years,  9"2  per  cent.  Now  M.  .Merklen 
estimates  the  mortality  from  typhoid  in  Paris  hospitals  treated  by  cold 
baths  as  9'92  per  cent.     M.  Dcliove  docs  not  prescribe  active  medica- 


tion, Imt  believes  in  keeping  up  copious  diuresis.  To  this  end  he  sup- 
plies his  typhoid  patients  with  abundance  of  liquid,  and  if  the  quantity 
of  urine  passed  does  not  appear  to  him  sufficient,  he 'stimulates  the 
zeal '  of  the  attendants  to  get  the  patient  to  drink  more ;  the  total 
amount  of  fluid  which  should  be  taken  daily  ought,  he  says,  to  be  not 
less  than  five  or  six  quarts.  M.  Debove,  who  does  not  deny  the  good 
effects  of  baths,  suggests  that  they  are  probably  due  to  the  increased 
quantity  of  urine  secreted,  which,  as  in  the  case  where  diuresis  is  pro- 
duced by  drinking,  carries  off  the  inaferies  morhi  from  the  system.  Ac- 
cording to  M.  C!i5rin-Kose,  who  followed  M.  Debove,  still  more  success- 
ful results  may  be  obtained  by  carrying  out  the  following  indications: 
(1)  To  produce  intestinal  antisepsis  by  means  of  naphthol  and  salicylate 
of  bismuth,  (2)  to  lower  the  fever  by  means  of  very  large  doses  of  qui- 
nine and  warm  baths  (at  86°  F.),  and  (3)  to  keep  up  the  patient's 
strength.  Of  forty-three  patients  treated  during  the  last  eighteen 
months  in  this  way,  only  one  died." — Lancet. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

A'o.  320. — We  think  you  are  wrong. 


To  Contributors  and  Correspondents. — The  attention  of  aU  irlto  purpose 
favoring  iw  with  communications  is  respectfulli/  called  to  the  follow- 
ing: 

Authors  of  articles  intended  for  publication  wider  the  head  of  ''■original 
contributions  "  are  respectfully  informed  that,  in  accepting  such  arti- 
cles, we  always  do  so  with  the  understanding  that  t/w  following  condi- 
tions are  to  be  observed:  (i)  when  a  inaniiseript  is  sent  to  this  jour- 
nal, a  similar  manuscript  or  any  abstract  thereof  must  not  be  or 
have  been  sent  to  any  other  periodical,  unless  we  arc  specially  notified 
of  the  fact  at  the  time  t/te  article  is  sent  to  us  ;  («')  accepted  articles 
are  subject  to  the  customary  rules  of  editorial  revision,  atui  will  be 
published  as  promptly  as  our  other  engagements  will  admit  of — we 
can  not  engage  to  publish  an  article  in  any  specified  issue  ;  (S)  an;/ 
cojiditions  which  an  awtlior  wishes  complied  with  must  be  distinctly 
stated  in  a  commumcation  accompanying  tlie  manuscript,  and  no 
7iew  amditions  can  be  considered  after  the  manuscript  has  been  fut 
into  tlie  type-setters'  hands.  We  are  often  constrained  to  decline 
articles  which,  although  they  may  be  creditable  to  their  aulliors,  are 
not  suitable  for  publication  in  this  journed,  cither  because  they  are 
too  long,  or  are  loaded  with  tabular  matter  or  prolix  histories  of 
cases,  or  deal  with  subjects  of  little  interest  to  the  medical  profession 
at  large.  We  can  not  enter  into  any  correspondence  concerning  our 
reasons  for  declining  an  article. 

All  letters,  whether  intended  for  publication  or  not,  must  contain  the 
writer^s  name  and  address,  not  necessarily  for  pidtlication.  So  at- 
tention will  be  paid  to  aiwnymous  communicatiowt.  Hereafter,  cor- 
respondents ask'ing  for  information  that  we  are  capaltle  of  giving, 
and  that  can  properly  be  given  in  this  journal,  will  be  aruiwered  by 
number,  a  private  communication  being  previously  sent  to  each  cor- 
respondent informing  him  under  what  number  the  answer  to  his  note 
is  to  be  looked  for.  AU  communications  not  intended  for  publication 
under  the  author's  name  are  treated  as  strictly  confidential.  We  can 
not  give  advice  to  laymen  as  to  partiailar  cases  or  reconuncnd  indi- 
vidual practitioners. 

Secretaries  of  medical  societies  will  confer  a  favor  by  keeping  us  in- 
formed of  the  dates  of  their  societies'  regular  meeting.^.  Brief  notif- 
caiions  of  matters  that  are  expected  to  come  up  at  particular  meet- 
ings will  be  in.'<erted  when  they  arc  received  in  time. 

Newspapers  and  other  publications  containing  matter  which  the  person 
sending  them  dctires  to  bring  to  our  notice  should  be  marked.  Mem- 
bers of  the  profession  who  send  us  information  of  matters  of  interest 
to  our  readers  iHll  be  considered  as  doing  them  and  us  a  favor,  and, 
if  the  space  at  our  command  admits  of  it,  we  s/iall  take  pleasure  in 
inserting  the  substance  of  such  cemimunications. 

All  communications  inte^nded  for  the  editor  should  be  eiddresscd  to  him 
in  care  of  the  publishers. 

All  communications  relating  to  the  business  of  the  journal  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  publishers. 
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CLINICAL   LECTURES 

ON   SOME   COMMOXLY  OBSERVED   FORMS  OF 

PULMONARY   DISEASE. 

DELIVERED  AT 
THE  NEW  YORK  POST-GRADUATE  MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 

By   JAMES   K.  CROOK,    M.  D., 

mSTRUCTOB  IH  CLINICAL  MEDICINE  AND  PHTSICAL  DLAON081S,  ETC. 

Lbotuke  IV. 

Acute  Pleurisy  loith  Effusion  ;  Aspiration. — This  patient, 
gentlemen,  is  Mrs.  K.  W.,  aged  twenty-eight.  She  gives  a 
plain  and  suggestive  history,  the  symptoms  beginning  at  a 
very  recent  date.  As  you  see,  she  is  a  very  healthy-looking, 
robust  woman,  and  her  face  gives  no  indication  of  disease. 
She  informs  us  that  she  was  perfectly  well  until  about  four- 
teen days  since,  when  she  was  seized  in  the  evening  with  a 
sharp,  catching  pain  in  the  left  side.  She  remembers  also 
that  she  had  very  cold,  chilly  sensations  for  an  hour  or  two 
before  the  pain  came  on,  but  just  afterward  she  had  high 
fever  and  perspired  freely  during  the  night.  The  pain  was 
much  moditied  on  the  morning  following,  but  a  short,  dry 
cough  had  developed  during  the  night.  As  this  cough  con- 
tinued and  the  pain  in  the  side  did  not  disappear  after  sev- 
eral days,  she  deemed  it  advisable  to  see  a  physician,  and 
at  that  time  she  came  under  my  observation.  On  examina- 
tion I  found  a  slight  exaltation  of  temperature — 100°  F. — 
and  a  pulse  of  92.  A  careful  physical  examination  yielded 
negative  results,  save  a  catching  respiration  and  a  limitation 
of  respiratory  movements  on  the  affected  side.  But  when 
the  patient  called  to  see  me  again,  after  a  further  interval  of 
four  days,  I  noticed  that  her  respirations  were  very  panting 
and  hurried,  and  she  informed  me  that  her  breathing  had 
been  getting  shorter  and  sliorter  for  several  days  past.  An 
examination  then  disclosed  the  cliaracteristic  physical  signs 
which  we  shall  find  so  well  marked  this  morning.  Iler 
temperature  to-day  is  normal,  but  we  find  the  pulse-rate  to 
be  95  to  the  minute.  On  carefully  inspecting  the  chest, 
we  see  that  the  left  side  is  taking  but  little  part  in  the  re- 
spiratory movements.  There  is  also  an  appearance  of  full- 
ness on  that  side.  Palpation  shows  a  complete  absence  of 
vocal  fremitus  almost  from  the  left  clavicle  above  to  the 
bottom  of  the  chest  below.  I  can  feel  the  apex  of  the  heart 
a  little  to  the  right  of  the  sternum,  which  shows  a  displace- 
ment of  at  least  tliree  inches.  Mensuration  shows  a  i)re- 
ponderance  of  two  inches  of  the  left  side  over  the  right.  ( >n 
percussion,  I  find  complete  flatness,  both  before  and  behind, 
all  over  the  left  side.  Even  over  the  clavicle  there  is  total 
absence  of  resonance.  When  I  apply  my  ear  to  the  chest 
I  find  a  complete  absence  of  the  respiratory  sounds.  The 
voice  sounds  are  distant  and  muffled.  The  physical  signs 
in  this  case  are  not  to  be  mistaken.  Our  patient  is  suffer- 
ing from  acute  pleurisy,  with  an  enormous  effusion  into  the 
left  pleural  cavity.  If  we  could  have  seen  the  patient  dur- 
ing the  first  twenty-four  hours  of  the  trouble,  we  should 
probably  have  heard  a  grazing  friction  sound  on  the  Kft 


side.  At  that  time  the  natural  moisture  of  the  inflamed 
portion  of  the  pleura  was  dried  up  and  the  vessels  were  en- 
larged and  swollen.  The  visceral  and  parietal  layers  of  tlie 
membrane  then  coming  in  contact  and  rubbing  against  each 
other  would  produce  this  grazing  noise,  which  would  indi- 
cate the  first  or  dry  stage  of  the  disease.  This  sound  dis- 
appears as  soon  as  the  exudation  begins  to  form,  so  that  a 
physical  examination  during  the  second  or  third  dav,  or 
before  the  fluid  accumulates  in  suflBcient  quantity  to  be  rec- 
ognized, is  apt  to  lead  to  rather  negative  results.  The  exu- 
dative products  are  of  two  kinds — a  serous  fluid,  which 
gravitates  to  the  dependent  portions  of  the  cavity,  and  a 
plastic  or  fibrinous  material,  some  of  which  also  sinks  to  the 
bottom  of  the  pleural  cavity,  but  most  of  which  adheres  to- 
the  pleura.  The  membrane,  both  above  and  below  the  level 
of  the  fluid,  is  sometimes  enormously  thickened  bv  this 
means,  so  that  it  is  often  impossible  to  make  out  the  exact 
surface  line  of  the  effusion.  In  empyema  there  are  abun- 
dant pus  cells  present.  The  fluid  in  this  case  has  continued 
to  increase  until  the  left  side  is  filled  as  high  up  as  the 
clavicle.  The  heart,  as  we  have  seen,  is  pushed  far  out  of 
its  place.  The  left  lung  is  crowded  to  the  upper  and  back 
part  of  the  chest  against  the  vertebral  column,  and  is  re- 
ceiving very  little  if  any  air.  If  a  further  accumulation 
should  take  place,  the  other  lung  will  also  very  soon  become 
embarrassed  in  its  action  and  the  patient's  condition  will 
become  greatly  aggravated.  If  the  fluid  should  remain  long 
in  the  chest,  the  lung  on  Ihe  affected  side  will  become 
solidified  or  carnified,  as  it  is  termed,  and  will  be  rendered 
permanently  crippled.  The  heart  also  may  be  so  seriously 
interfered  with  as  to  threaten  the  life  of  the  patient.  Now, 
under  these  circumstances,  what  are  the  indications?  If 
the  amount  of  the  eff"usion  were  slight,  say  extending  up  to 
the  level  of  the.inferior  angle  of  the  scapula,  I  should  rely 
upon  Nature  to  remove  the  fluid  and  aid  it  by  means  of 
hydragogue  cathartics,  diuretics,  and  diaphoretics.  But  in 
cases  like  this,  where  the  ett'usion  is  considerable  in  amount, 
we  simply  waste  time  by  this  method  of  treatment.  I  have 
spoken  of  this  as  an  acute  case  because  it  is  of  recent  origin, 
but  it  will  inevitably  become  chronic  unless  we  take  active 
means  to  relieve  the  patient. 

In  my  opinion,  aspiration  or  the  operation  of  thora- 
centesis should  be  performed  without  delay  in  all  such 
cases.  By  withdrawing  a  greater  part  of  the  fluid.  Nature 
will  in  many  cases  continue  the  process  and  the  remain- 
der will  be  absorbed.  If  we  allow  it  to  remain,  we  ex- 
pose our  patient  to  all  the  danger  and  distress  of  embar- 
rassed breathing,  an  impeded  heart,  and  a  carnified  lung. 
At  the  same  time,  the  continuea  presence  of  the  fluid  fa- 
vors so  heavy  a  plastic  dei)osit  upon  the  pleural  surface  as 
to  seriously  modify  or  destroy  its  absorptive  power.  It 
has  been  my  experience  that  aspiration  performed  within 
two  or  three  weeks  after  the  inception  of  the  disease  is  al- 
most invariably  successful  and  requires  no  repetition ; 
whereas,  if  the  fluid  is  allowed  to  remain  longer,  the  opera- 
tion must  be  repeated  two,  three,  or  perhaps  more  times. 
In  one  neglected  case  which  came  under  my  observation  in 
the  summer  of  1887,  I  found  it  necessary  to  withdraw  the 
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fluid  on  seven  ditferent  occasions'.    We  will  now  proceed  to 
operate  in  tiiis  case.     The  instrument  I  employ  is  a  Potain 
bottle  aspirator.    There  are  as  many  as  twenty -five  or  thirty 
aspirators  in  use  constructed  on  the  same  principle,  but  I 
regard  this  as  one  of  the  best.     Having  bared  the  dorsal 
aspect  of  the  thorax,  I  direct  the  patient  to  sit  with  her  arras 
folded  in  front  of  the  body  in  a  slightly  stooping  position. 
In  cases  of  great  nervousness,  or  fright,  or  weak  heart,  it  is 
not  a  bad  plan  to  perform  the  operation  with  the  patient  in 
the  recumbent  posture  and  administer  an  ounce  or  two  of 
brandy  with  a  little   aromatic   spirit  of   ammonia  before- 
.hand.     I  now  look  for  an  intercostal  space  below  the  angle 
•of  the  scapula  on  the  left  side.     It  is  rather  difficult  to  find 
■one  in  this  patient,  as  she  is  rather  stout  and  the  ribs  are  not 
widely  separated.     The  seventh,  being  the  first  and  usually 
the  most  prominent  interspace  below  the  scapula,  is  the  one 
J  usually  select,  and  into  this  I  shall  now  insert  the  needle. 
I  select  one  of  medium  size  for  this  purpose,  having  provi- 
•ously  treated  it  with  carbolized  oil  and  passed  an  antiseptic 
solution  through  it.     I  now  press  the  forefinger  of  my  left 
hand  into  the  interspace  and  draw  the  skin  slightly  aside. 
This  leaves  the  skin  somewhat  tense,  and  when  the  needle 
is  withdrawn  a  valvular  puncture  will   remain  which  abso- 
lutely excludes  all  air.      I  now  introduce  the   needle,  being 
careful  to  keep  it  in  the  middle  of  the  interspace  and  particu- 
larly avoiding  the  lower  margin  of  the  upper  rib  for  fear  of 
wounding  the  intercostal  artery.    Having  passed  the  needle 
in  to  the  depth  of  an   inch  and  a  half,  I  pump  the  air  from 
the  receiving  bottle  and  turn  the  stopcock.     There  is  an 
immediate  flow  of  fluid  which,  as  you  see,  is  of  an  amber 
or  straw  color  and  not  turbid.     Having  positively  demon- 
strated the  presence  of  an  effusion,  we  are  justified  in  push- 
ing the  needle  to  a  greater  depth  if  required,  as  the  heart 
and  left  lung  are  displaced  far  out  of  harm's  reach.     This 
fluid  confirms  our  diagnosis  of  simple  fibro-serous  pleurisy. 
If  it  were  purulent  it  would  be  more  viscid  and  cloudy.     I 
allow  it  to  flow  away  until  three  bottlefuls,  almost  three 
quarts,  are  discharged.    As  the  patient  is  now  beginning  to 
feel  a  sensation  of  tightness  or  constriction,  I  desist.     This 
should  invariably  be  done  as  soon  as  such  symptoms  appear. 
Other  warning  events  are  the  occurrence  of  coughing,  cold- 
ness of  the  extremities,  shortness  of  breath,  or  a  weakening 
of  the  pulse.     We  are  advised  by  the  text-books  that  pa- 
tients should  always  lie  in  bed  for  twenty-four  hours  after 
the  operation.     This  can  certainly  do   no  harm,  but  I  do 
not  regard  it  as  necessary  or  even  desirable,  unless  the  pa- 
tient is  in  a  very  weak  and  run-down  condition.    I  have  fre- 
quently aspirated  patients  at  the  clinics  and  in  my  oflice 
and  allowed  them  to  walk  or  riile  to  their  homes  just  after- 
ward without  the  occurrence  of  any  harmful  manifestations. 
The  dangers  from  aspiration  of  the  thorax  have  been  greatly 
magnified  in  the  past.     No  doubt  more  or  less  harm  has 
been  done  by  means  of  the  old-fashioned  trocar  and  can- 
nula, but  I  consider  the  danger  in  the  use  of  such  an  instru- 
ment as  we  have  here  to  be  almost  infinitesimal.     The  fluid 
is  withdrawn   slowly  enough   to   allow  the   viscera  which 
have  been   displaced    to   approach  their  normal  positions 
gradually  and  without  shock.     A  considerable  time   must 
elapse  after  the  operation  before  there  is  a  complete  reposi- 


tion. This  slow  withdrawal  also  obviates  to  a  great  extent 
the  oedema  of  the  lungs  and  syncope  which  have  been  ob- 
served under  the  use  of  the  trocar  and  cannula.  The  after- 
treatment  in  this  case  will  consist  simplv  in  the  observance 
of  careful  dietetic  and  hygienic  rules,  with  the  administra- 
tion of  a  little  digitalis  and  acetate  of  potassium  to  stimulate 
the  heart's  action  and  promote  free  diuresis.  It  is  entirely 
probable  that  the  small  quantity  of  fluid  remaining  will  be 
absorbed  in  a  week  or  two.  Owing  to  the  plastic  thicken- 
ing of  the  upper  part  of  the  pleura,  considerable  dullness 
still  remains,  but  by  forcible  percussion  I  find  some  reso- 
nance, and  by  auscultation  a  modified  respiratory  murmur  as 
low  down  as  the  sixth  rib  behind.  If  we  find  after  a  week 
or  two  that  the  fluid  is  reaccumulating,  we  will  withdraw  it 
again.  This  will  not  have  to  be  done  more  than  once  or 
twice  at  the  outside. 

Bibliographical. — In  reviewing  the  subjects  of  the  fore- 
going lectures,  the  author  would  express  his  indebtedness 
to  the  works  of  Biermer,  Burt,  Chew,  Davis,  Donaldson, 
Fagge,  Flint,  Fraentzel,  Gebhart,  Hertz,  Hirt,  Laennec, 
Leyden,  Loomis,  Niemeyer,  Xothnagel,  Pepper,  Salter, 
Traube,  von  Ziemssen,  Waldenburg,  Waters,  Weber,  and 
Zimmermano. 
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LAPAEO-COLOTOMY 
FOR  STRICTURE  OF  THE  RECTUM.* 

By  CHARLES   K.  BRIDDON,   M.  D., 

6UROEON  TO  THE  PRESBYTERIAN   HOSPIT.VL,   NEW  YORK. 

Opening  the  colon  for  obstruction  occurring  in  the 
lower  bowel,  though  proposed  a  century  and  a  half  ago, 
has  only  been  done  on  a  large  scale  during  the  last  thirty 
or  forty  years,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  even  now  it 
would  be  resorted  to  much  more  frequently  if  it  were  not 
that  many  surgeons  arc  deterred  from  doing  it  on  account 
of  the  great  mortality  as  presented  in  the  comprehensive 
statistics  of  Batt,  Erokelen,  and  others.  Of  course,  it  ought 
to  be  taken  into  account  that  such  records  include  numer- 
ous cases  in  which  the  operation  was  done  before  abdomi- 
nal surgery  had  attained  to  its  present  position,  and  many 
other  cases  too  far  advanced  to  be  aided  by  intervention  of 
any  kind.  I  think  1  am  not  singular  in  the  opinion  that 
no  such  results  follow  operations  done  at  the  present  time. 

1  believe  it  is  recognized  by  all  practical  surgeons  that 
to  derive  the  full  benefit  from  such  interference  the  operation 
nmst  be  done  early,  not  as  a  last  resort  to  stave  off  a  present 
or  impending  obstruction,  but  as  a  curative  measure;  it  is 
now  no  longer  a  debatable  question  whether  an  early  coloto- 
niy  retards  the  growth  of  cancer  or  the  no  loss  clinically 
malign.-mt  cases  of  spreading,  intractable  ulcerations  that 
have  so  long  been  attributed  to  syphilis,  but  which  are  in  no 
wise  influenced  by  treatment  directed  against  that  dyscrasia. 
I  think  it  is  conceded  that  the  operation  does  exercise  such 

•  Read  before  the  New  York  Surgical  Society,  May  H,  1890. 
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influence,  that  it  is  of  incalculable  advantage  in  putting  the 
parts  at  rest  and  relieving  the  unceasing  misery  of  tormina 
and  tenesmus  that  nothing  can  assuage;  hut  to  obtain  the 
full  measure  of  such  results  it  must  be  done  when  the  first 
symptoms  of  obstruction  manifest  themselves.  I  regard 
the  danger  to  life  when  the  operation  is  done  thus  early  as 
almost  nil,  and  know  of  no  surgical  procedure  that  affords 
such  marked  relief.  Some  have  objected  that  it  is  not  a 
radical  measure ;  that  it  is  only  palliative  and  does  not  cure. 
To  those  I  would  refer  the  cases  that  I  have  reported  where 
patients  were  snatched  from  inevitable  death  by  obstruction 
from  inoperable  cancer,  and  to  one  case  where  the  patient 
survived  an  operation  done  under  such  circumstances  for  a 
period  of  two  years;  to  other  cases  where  patients  worn 
out  by  years  of  suffering  from  ulceration  and  contraction 
were  restored,  and  are  now  living  in  the  enjoyment  of  ap- 
parently perfect  health. 

I  should  not  like  it  to  be  considered  that  I  object  to  the 
extirpation  of  the  disease.  I  believe  that  it  should  always 
be  done,  providing  we  can  get  beyond  the  limits  of  the  dis- 
ease, even  if  it  be  necessary  to  perform  the  operation  of 
Kraske  to  insure  the  removal  of  the  whole;  but  I  believe 
that  an  artificial  opening  in  the  loin  or  groin  should  be  a 
preliminary  step;  that  colotomy  should  precede  proctectomy. 
In  the  Medical  Record,  December  28,  1878,  I  published 
a  short  series  of  cases  of  lumbar  colotomy,  and  I  was  so  well 
satisfied  with  the  results  of  those  operations  that  I  continued 
to  practice  it  until  two  or  three  years  ago,  when  I  witnessed 
some  anterior  operations  done  by  ray  colleague.  Dr.  Lange, 
and  I  was  so  impressed  with  the  advantages  of  the  method, 
which  I  understood  him  to  say  originated  with  Yerneuil, 
that  I  have  since  restricted  myself  to  that  operation,  and 
the  six  cases  reported  in  this  paper  occurred  in  less  than  a 
year's  practice  in  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  of  this  city. 

The  objects  and  modifications  in  the  operation  about  to 
be  described  are  to  prevent  the  passage'  of  faeces  from  the 
upper  to  the  lower  opening  of  the  gut,  and  troublesome 
prolapse,  both  of  which  annoyances  have  followed  the  or- 
dinary operation.  Madelung's  operation  was  devised  to 
prevent  the  contents  of  the  alimentary  canal  passing  from 
above  to  the  bowel  below.  He  cuts  the  bowel  entirely  across, 
stitches  the  upper  end  of  the  divided  intestine  to  the  skin, 
thus  establishing  an  artificial  anus;  he  then  invaginates  and 
sutures  the  cut  end  of  the  lower  segment,  dropping  it  into 
the  abdominal  cavity.  The  objection  to  this  is  that  the  gut 
below  frequently  becomes  filled  with  its  own  secretion,  and 
if  the  original  obstruction  is  a  tight  one,  the  jtatient  will 
suffer  at  times  from  colicky  pains,  which  would  be  mitigated 
if  that  portion  of  the  canal  communicated  with  the  opening 
in  the  abdominal  wall.  Then,  again,  in  the  after-treatment  of 
such  cases  it  may  be,  and  I  think  always  is,  judicious  to  dis- 
infect the  seat  of  disease  from  below  or  above,  and  I  have 
been  well  pleased  with  the  use  of  a  half-  or  one-pci'-cent. 
solution  of  creolin  for  such  purposes,  continued  daily  for  a 
long  time.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  in  many  cases  of 
cancer,  irrigation  with  disinfectants  not  only  adds  to  the 
comfort,  but  prolongs  the  life  of  the  patient,  and  1  think 
they  are  equally  beneficial  in  the  badly  ulcerated  syphilitic 
cases. 


With  the  same  object  in  view,  Herbert  Allingham  makes 
an  incision  two  inches  in  length  and  an  inch  inside  the  an- 
terior superior  spine  of  the  ilium,  and  parallel  with  Pou- 
part's  ligament ;  the  divided  peritonteum  is  then  sutured  to 
the  skin.  The  sigmoid  flexure  is  pulled  to  the  surface,  a 
piece  with  a  long  mesentery  is  then  fixed  upon,  and  a 
needle  carrying  earbolized  silk  is  passed  through  the  mes- 
entery close  to  the  intestine  and  secured  to  the  abdominal 
wall  on  both  sides.  The  bowel,  being  slung  over  the  silk 
thread,  is  then  sutured  to  the  opening  in  the  parietal  wall, 
and  it  is  not  opened  until  two  or  three  days  after. 

To  prevent  prolapse  of  the  bowel,  Harrison  Cripps, 
F.  K.  C.  S.,  in  a  very  able  article  on  Inguinal  versus  Lumbar 
Colotomy  {Brit,  Med.  Jour.,  April  6,  1889),  proposes  to 
select  a  portion  of  the  gut  with  a  meso  only  long  enough 
to  allow  it  to  be  brought  into  easy  contact  with  the  abdomi- 
nal walls.  He  also  makes  his  incision  in  the  linea  semi- 
lunaris, the  advantage  of  which,  I  think,  is  doubtful. 

I  do  not  think  it  a  matter  of  great  importance  whether 
the  incision  in  the  abdominal  wall  is  made  through  the 
muscular  structures  or  through  the  aponeuroses  along  ttie 
outer  border  of  the  rectus,  providing  that  it  be  not  made 
too  long.  I  believe  that  large  incisions  are  not  necessary 
for  the  free  exit  of  excreta,  and  that  they  favor  hernial 
protrusions  of  the  small  intestine  into  a  sac  formed  out  of 
the  colon,  and  projecting  it  through  the  opening  in  the 
parietes. 

I  make  my  incision  two  inches  long,  an  inch  above 
and  parallel  with  the  outer  third  of  Poupart's  ligament, 
through  the  skin  and  muscular  tissues,  and  an  inch  and  a 
quarter  to  an  inch  and  a  half  through  the  serous  membrane. 
Making  the  incision  through  muscle  and  skin  larger  than 
that  through  the  peritonieum  very  much  facilitates  the 
introduction  of  sutures  in  the  later  steps  of  the  operation. 
A  finger  introduced  into  the  wound,  directly  down  to  the 
iliac  bone  and  then  directed  inward,  immediately  comes  in 
contact  with  the  large  intestine,  which  is  drawn  into  the 
wound  and  recognized  at  once  by  the  bands  and  glandulse 
epiploicse.  At  this  point  it  will  be  proper  to  select  a 
portion  of  the  gut  that  has  a  mesentery  that  will  permit 
its  approximation  to  the  abdominal  wall  without  such 
traction  as  would  endanger  the  sutures  in  the  event  of 
meteorism  or  vomiting  occurring  subsequent  to  the  opera- 
tion. This  is  ascertained  by  pulling  on  the  knuckle  that 
presents  and,  if  the  meso  is  too  long,  passing  it  onward, 
between  the  forefingers  and  thumbs  from  above  down- 
ward, drawing  out  the  proximal  and  returning  the  distal 
end,  until  a  portion  is  arrived  at  where  the  mesenteric  at- 
tachment is  judged  to  be  sufficient  to  prevent  prolapse. 

A  noose  of  disinfected  silk  is  now  passed  through  the 
meso  at  its  junction  with  the  gut,  and  sufficient  traction  is 
made  upon  this  to  bring  the  two  columns  of  intestine  form- 
ing the  knuckle  ])arallel,  and  maintaining  such  relationship 
permanent,  for  the  length  of  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a 
quarter,  by  the  introduction  of  a  single  or  double  row  of 
Lembert  sutures  on  either  side  of  the  mesentery.  In  the- 
application  of  these  sutures  it  is  wise  to  avoid  the  very 
numerous  small  vessels  that  bleed  freely  when  punctured. 
The  next  step  is  to  suture  the  parietal  to  the  visceral 
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peritonsBura,  and  it  is  well  to  use  two  thirds  of  the  opening 
for  the  proximal  and  one  third  for  the  distal  opening  of  the 
gut.  This  line  of  suture  will  be  oblique,  leading  from  the 
point  where  the  mesentery  is  transfixed  by  the  temporary 
ligature  around  the  side  and  crossing  the  gut  about  an  inch 
on  either  side  of  the  point  where  the  contemplated  section 
is  to  be  made.  The  introduction  of  these  sutures  will  be 
facilitated  by  using  small  tenacula  to  lift  the  peritonaeum 
and  hold  it  in  relation  with  the  gut  while  the  sutures  are 
introduced  with  Hagedorn's  fine  curved  intestine  needle. 

The  gut  must  now  be  divided  transversely;  the  section 
must  involve  the  whole  lumen  of  the  canal,  exxept  a  very 
narrow  strip  at  the  point  of  attachment  of  the  mesentery. 
"When  this  is  done,  the  parts  are  well  irrigated,  the  tem- 
porary ligature  is  removed,  and  the  margins  of  the  incision 
are  united  to  the  skin. 

Even  with  all  these  precautions,  the  two  ends  of  the 
bowel  terminating  on  the  surface  and  attached  to  each 
other  in  parallel  lines  below  the  surface,  it  does  happen,  in 
some  way  inexplicable  to  me,  that  a  portion  of  the  contents 
from  above  will  pass  into  the  gut  below  for  a  few  weeks, 
but  after  that  time  I  think  it  may  be  predicted  that  every- 
thing will  come  through  the  artificial  opening. 

The  operation  described  above  is  only  applicable  to 
cases  where  the  obstruction  is  not  complete.  Its  perform- 
ance requires  the  introduction  of  twenty  or  thirty  Lembert 
end  several  superficial  sutures.  They  are  not  easily  applied, 
and  the  operation  is  a  long  one.  Indeed,  I  have  very  strong 
doubts  whether  it  is  not  best  to  do  the  operation  in  the 
loin  in  those  cases  where  the  obstruction  is  complete  and 
has  lasted  several  days.  In  such  cases  there  is  frequentlv 
very  great  abdominal  distention,  and,  if  an  anterior  oper- 
ation were  selected,  it  might  be  difficult  to  prevent  infec- 
tion of  the  peritoneum.  There  is  the  advantage  of  doing 
the  lumbar  operation  when  the  colon  is  distended  that  it 
is  easily  performed,  and  that  the  peritoneal  investment  is 
out  of  the  way. 

In  the  only  two  cases  in  which  I  have  operated  for  com- 
plete obstruction  due  to  stricture  of  the  rectum  the  advan- 
tages of  the  loin  operation  were  manifest.  The  first,  occurring 
in  the  practice  of  Dr.  Hunt,  of  Cornish  Fiats,  and  reported 
by  him  in  the  Medical  Record,  1878,  was  for  obstruction 
lasting  twelve  days,  due  to  inoperable  cancer.  The  lumbar 
operation  was  done,  the  relief  was  prompt,  and  the  patient 
lived  and  was  quite  comfortable  for  two  years  after. 

The  other  case  was  the  last  reported  in  the  present  series, 
also  for  cancer,  out  of  the  reach  of  the  knife  by  any  other 
operation  than  the  one  recommended  by  Kraskc.  Com- 
plete obstruction  had  lasted  two  weeks,  the  abdomen  was 
enormously  distended,  and  the  patient's  condition  was  very 
bad.  The  indications  were  for  a  rapid  operation.  The  anterior 
operation  was  done,  no  attempt  at  the  formation  of  a  spur 
was  made,  the  intestine  was  approximated  to  the  abdominal 
wall  by  a  few  sutures,  and  an  incision  gave  exit  to  a  very 
large  amount  of  fluid  fiuces.  The  patient  died  in  a  few  hours 
from  shock,  and  the  autopsy  revealed  no  traces  of  peritoneal 
infection. 

Case  I  (Reported  ly  Dr.  David  JU.  Marvin).  Carcinoma 
of  the  Rectum  ;  Laparo-colotomy  ;  Recovery. — Thomas  C,  aged 


forty-nine,  single,  native  of  Ireland,  occupation  laborer,  admit- 
ted to  service  of  Dr.  Briddon,  Presbyterian  Hospital,  October 
10,  1888. 

Family  history  negative;  has  had  rheumatism;  has  been  in- 
temperate, and  uses  alcohol  freely;  denies  any  syphilitic  taint. 
For  five  months  previous  to  admission,  complained  of  diarrhoea, 
tenesmus,  and  pain  in  the  rectum  ;  stools  small,  containing  mu- 
cus and  blood  ;  no  abdominal  pain  or  storaaeh  disturbance ; 
has  frequent  micturition,  and  has  lost  flesh  and  strength.  On 
admission,  is  emaciated  and  ansemic  ;  skin  dusky,  almost  ic- 
teric ;  liver  diminished  in  size ;  organs  are  otherwise  negative. 
Rectal  examination  reveals  a  tumor  of  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg  in- 
volving the  anterior  wall  of  the  rectum,  two  inches  above  exter- 
nal sphincter ;  also  an  annular  growth  at  same  level  extending 
higlier  than  the  finger  can  reach  ;  the  new  growth  is  indurated 
and  tender  on  pressure,  and  extends  into  lumen  of  gut,  though 
the  finger  passes  through  it  readily. 

Octolier  24, 1888. — Patient  submitted  to  operation  of  coloto- 
my  ;  no  pain  or  elevation  of  temperature  followed.  Bowels 
moved  from  both  the  natural  and  artificial  outlet  on  the  day 
following  the  operation.  Rectum  washed  out  daily  with  one- 
per-cent.  solution  of  creolin  ;  sutures  removed  at  the  end  of  the 
first  week  ;  primary  union. 

During  December  patient  experienced  much  ditBculty  in 
urinating;  stream  was  retarded  and  attended  with  pain  and  te- 
nesmus ;  fa>cal  matter  passes  through  both  openings. 

In  January  patient  decidedly  improved;  the  trouble  in  urin- 
ating had  ceased,  and  all  the  fseces  passed  through  the  artificial 
opening;  blood  and  mucus  occasionally  discharged  from  the 
anus;  odor  controlled  by  the  enemata  of  creolin. 

March  19th. — He  left  the  hospital  very  much  improved  phys- 
ically. 

Case  II  (Reported  by  Dr.  David  M.  Marvin).  Carcinoma 
of  the  Rectum;  Laparo-colotomy;  Recovery. — Carl  K.,  aged 
fifty-three  years,  born  in  Germany,  cigar  maker,  married,  en- 
tered Presbyterian  Hospital,  service  of  Dr.  Briddon,  January  8, 
1889. 

Family  history  negative ;  uses  alcohol  moderately  ;  denies 
syphilis ;  has  guttered  during  the  past  year  from  what  has  been 
supposed  to  be  piles ;  has  complained  a  good  deal  of  pain  of  a 
very  severe  and  continuous  character;  stools  mucoid  and  bloody. 
Has  been  steadily  losing  flesh  and  strength ;  patient  is  aniemic, 
cachectic,  and  much  emaciated.  Rectal  examination  reveals  an 
ulcerated  aimular  growth  two  inches  above  the  anus,  indurated, 
and  fixed  immovable  to  adjacent  organs;  it  extends  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  finger. 

January  SI,  1889. — Patient  was  submmitted  to  the  opera- 
tion of  colotomy.  Recovery  from  operation  uneventful ;  bowels 
acted  daily,  everything  passing  through  the  artificial  opening; 
he  was  shortly  afterward  removed  from  the  hospital,  and  event- 
ually died  in  his  own  home. 

Case  III  (Reported  by  Dr.  David  .1/.  Marvin).  Syphilitic 
Stricture  of  the  Rectum  ;  Laparo-colotomy  ;  Recovery. — Mary 
P.,  aged  thirty-one,  native  of  United  States,  married,  house- 
wife, entered  Presbyterian  Hospital,  service  of  Dr.  Briddon, 
January  14,  1889.  Patient  gives  no  alcoholic,  tubercular,  or 
rhemiiatio  history,  but  a  decided  one  of  syphilis. 

About  nine  years  ago  she  commenced  to  use  purgatives  for 
gradually  increasing  constipation,  and  they  became  less  and  lesa 
efficient.  Three  years  ago  and  twice  since  was  operated  on  for 
stricture  of  the  rectum,  but  each  time  with  only  temporary  re- 
lief. She  sutlers  severely  from  ever-])reseiit  pain,  tenesmus, 
and  constipation,  and  has  a  constant  purulent  discharge  from 
the  anus.  Tlie  lower  four  inches  of  the  rectum  is  occupied  by 
0  continuous  ulcerated  surface — irregular,  somewhat  funnel- 
shaj>ed,  and  the  examining  finger  can  not  pass  beyond  it. 
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In  view  of  the  fact  that  long-continued  intelligent  treatment, 
including  incision  of  the  stricture,  and  on  a  subsequent  occa- 
sion proctotomy,  had  done  no  good,  the  patient  was  advised  to 
submit  to  an  operation  for  artificial  anus,  and  that  operation 
was  done  on  January  19,  1889.  The  recovery  after  the  opera- 
tion was  uneventful;  bowels  moved  daily  after  the  third  day; 
temperature  ranged  from  99°  to  100°  F.  till  the  bowels  moved, 
when  it  fell  to  normal  and  remained  there.  The  lower  bowel  was 
washed  out  daily  with  a  one-per-cent.  solution  of  creolin.  On 
February  5th  the  patient  left  the  hospital  in  apparently  perfect 
health,  and  suffering  very  little  if  any  inconvenience  from  the 
artificial  anus. 

Case  IV  (Reported  hy  Dr.  David  M.  Marvin).  Si/phiUtic 
Stric.hire  of  the  Rectum  ;  Laparo-colotomy  ;  Recovery. — Mary 
M.,  aged  thirty-three,  married,  born  in  United  States,  housewife, 
was  admitted  to  service  of  Dr.  Briddon,  Presbyterian  Hospital, 
on  March  4,  1889. 

The  patient  gives  no  alcoholic  history.  Six  years  ago  she 
had  an  acute  articular  rheumatism.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  years 
she  contracted  syphilis  from  her  husband.  For  the  past  ten 
years  constipation  has  been  lier  chief  trouble,  defecation  being 
attended  with  great  difficulty  and  pain,  added  to  which  she  has 
a  constant  wearing  pain  in  the  left  iliac  fossa.  Latterly  she  has 
ceased  to  have  control  over  her  bowels,  and  has  a  discharge  from 
the  anus  muco-purulent  in  character. 

On  admission,  she  was  found  poorly  nourished  and  ansemic. 
Temperature  100°  F.,  pulse  slightly  accelerated,  nrine  negative. 
There  are  some  cutaneous  tabs  around  the  anus.  A  very  tight 
stricture,  which  will  admit  only  the  little  finger  with  dilBculty  ; 
its  upper  limit  can  not  be  felt.  Per  -vaginam  the  greatly  thick- 
ened walls  of  the  rectum  can  be  felt,  reaching  up  to  the  limit 
of  the  posterior  fornix.  The  uterus  and,  in  fact,  all  the  pelvic 
organs  are  found  matted  together.  In  the  upper  part  of  the 
posterior  vaginal  wall  is  a  fistula  communicating  with  the  rec- 
tum and  permitting  the  passage  of  fajces. 

On  March  9,  1889,  submitted  to  the  operation  of  colotomy. 
Her  bowels  acted  on  the  fourth  day.  Primary  union  obtained. 
Everything  passed  through  the  artificial  outlet.  The  lower 
bowel  was  irrigated  with  creolin  daily,  her  recto-vaginal  fistula 
ceased  giving  her  any  trouble,  she  gained  remakably  in  health 
and  strength,  and  left  the  hospital  cured  on  March  22d. 

Case  V  (Reported  by  Dr.  Henry  L.  Shively).  Stricture  of 
the  Rectum  ;  Laparo-colotomy;  Recovery.  Service  of  Dr.  Brid- 
don.—  Maggie  L.,  aged  thirty-one.  United  States,  married, 
housewife.  Her  father  died  of  Bright's  disease;  otherwise 
there  is  no  morbid  family  history.  She  had  one  child  twelve 
years  ago ;  following  her  labor  she  developed  puerperal  fever, 
and  was  confined  to  her  bed  for  a  period  of  three  months.  Seven 
years  ago  she  underwent  an  operation  for  fistula  in  ano,  and, 
three  years  later,  a  second  operation  for  isehio-rectal  abscess. 
The  first  symptoms  of  her  present  trouble  developed  a  few 
weeks  before  the  appearance  of  this  abscess.  She  suffered  from 
obstinate  constipation,  and  there  had  been  a  progressive  loss  of 
flesh  and  strength.  At  timcH  she  sutlers  severely  from  shooting 
pains  in  the  rectum,  and  obscure  abdominal  pain.  Menstruation 
has  always  been  regular. 

On  admission,  the  patient  is  very  poorly  nourished  and  ante- 
mic.  Crine  contains  a  trace  of  albumin,  granular  and  hyaline 
casts.  On  digital  exploration  of  the  rectum,  there  is  detected  a 
firm  annular  stricture,  which,  just  admitting  the  index  finger, 
extends  upward  and  beyond  reach  ;  the  walls  are  very  much  in- 
filtrated, and  the  whole  surface  is  ulcerated.  The  futility  of 
palliative  treatment  having  been  demonstrated  by  the  long-con- 
tinued inetVectual  use  of  bougies,  the  patient  seeks  relief  by 
the  operation  of  colotomy,  which  was  done  on  October  11,  1889. 
The  history  afterward  was  uneventful ;  she  had  no  elevation  of 


temperature,  had  a  few  movements  from  the  natural  outlet, 
and  then  everything  ])a3sed  through  the  artificial  opening.  The 
relief  was  marked  and  prompt.  She  at  once  began  to  pick  up 
health  and  strength,  and  was  discharged  cured  on  November 
13th. 

Case  VI  (Reported  J>y  Dr.  Franh  Le  Moyne  Hupp).  Laparo- 
colotomy  for  Complete  Obstruction  of  Fourteen  Days'  Standing, 
due  to  Cancer  of  the  Rectum;  Death  in  a  Few  Hours  from 
Shock;  HiMory. — Samuel  I.,  aged  fifty-five,  baker,  family  his- 
tory of  no  interest;  no  rheumatic,  malarial,  nephritic,  or  syphi- 
litic history;  there  is  a  mild  alcoholic  h.abit.  Admitted  to  the 
medical  wards  of  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  on  December  2, 
1889,  giving  the  following  history  :  Two  weeks  previous  to  ad- 
mission he  was  seized  with  general  abdominal  pain;  its  onset 
was  sudden,  and  its  character  was  sharp  and  shooting.  Except 
one  small  unsatisfactory  motion,  the  bowels  have  been  obsti- 
nately closed  since  the  first  appearance  of  the  pain.  He  has 
also  been  greatly  troubled  with  vomiting. 

On  admission — temperature,  99"5° ;  pulse,  120 ;  patient  is 
fairly  nourished,  but  anaemic ;  face  is  pale,  and  expression  be- 
tokens anxiety.  Tongue  is  coated.  Abdomen  markedly  tense 
and  enlarged,  tender  on  palpation.  In  the  right  inguinal  region 
there  is  more  decided  resistance  to  the  touch  ;  an  elongated 
mass  is  felt,  dull  on  percussion.  In  the  middle  and  upper  part 
of  the  abdomen  a  tympanitic  note  is  obtainable;  in  the  left  in- 
guinal region  there  is  dullness,  but  the  bulging  is  less  marked 
than  on  the  right  side.  Says  that  more  than  a  year  ago  he  ex- 
perienced a  similar  but  much  less  severe  attack. 

A  rectal  examination  reveals  an  annular  constriction  about 
a  finger's  length  above  the  external  sphincter ;  it  apparently  oc- 
cludes the  lumen  of  the  gut ;  there  are  several  pedunculated 
growths  growing  upon  its  under  surface. 

December  5th. — Patient  is  transferred  to  the  surgical  divis- 
ion, service  of  Dr.  Briddon,  and  immediately  prepared  for  opera- 
tion at  3  p.  M.  Ether  narcosis:  an  incision  was  made  an  inch 
above  and  parallel  with  the  outer  third  of  Poupart's  ligament, 
two  inches  in  length ;  incision  in  peritonaaum,  an  inch  and  a 
half;  patient's  condition  was  critical :  no  attempt  was  made  at 
the  formation  of  a  spur;  the  colon  immediately  came  into  view, 
as  recognized  by  longitudinal  bands  aud  appendices  epiploicse. 
It  was  drawn  out,  attached  to  the  opening  in  the  abdominal 
wall  by  a  few  sutures,  and  an  opening  was  at  once  made,  giving 
exit  to  a  large  quantity  of  fluid  faeces  and  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  gas;  when  this  ceased,  the  cut  edge  of  the  colon  was 
secured  to  the  skin,  when  a  second  and  more  profuse  discharge 
began,  and  continued  for  some  time.  This  was  followed  by  a 
marked  diminution  in  the  abdominal  distension  ;  but  the  patient 
never  rallied  from  the  shock,  and  died  about  twelve  hours  after 
the  operation. 

In  Case  I  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  contents  of  the  ali- 
mcntarv  canal  continued  to  discharge  through  the  natural 
anus  for  several  weeks;  this  was  due  to  the  incision  in  the 
intestine  in  that  case  being  made  in  the  lonjritudinal  in- 
stead of  the  transverse  direction.  It  will  also  be  noted  in 
the  histories  of  the  cancer  cases  that  they  are  reported  as 
having  been  discharged  cured  ;  it  will  be  understood,  of 
course,  that  the  term  applies  only  to  the  conditions  com- 
plicating the  disease,  and  not  to  the  d-sease  itself. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  beg  to  submit  the  following 
propositions : 

1.  By  abolishing  function  in  that  part  of  the  bowel  be- 
low an  artificial  anus,  and  instituting  another  route  of  in- 
gress for  treatment,  we  retard  those  progressive  destructive 
processes  in  cancer  and  in  the  quasi-syphilitic  ulcerations, 
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and  eliminate  the  principal  causes  of  suffering  associated 
with  those  diseases. 

2.  To  prevent  the  annoyance  caused  by  fteces  passing 
from  the  part  above  to  the  part  below  an  artificial  anus,  we 
must  resort  either  to  the  objectionable  method  of  Made- 
lung,  or  to  some  of  the  various  methods  for  the  formation 
of  an  eperon  or  spur. 

3.  To  prevent  the  annoyance  of  subsequent  prolapse,  we 
must  mate  the  section  in  the  abdominal  wall  as  small  as 
consistent  with  the  object  in  view,  preferably  through  mus- 
cular tissue,  following  in  other  respects  the  advice  of 
Cripps,  selecting  a  portion  of  the  colon  that  has  a  meso 
only  long  enough  to  reach  the  surface. 

4.  A  great  deal  can  be  done  in  the  treatment  of  non-can- 
cerous stricture  by  the  faithful,  gentle,  and  long-continued 
use  of  bougies,  and  other  local  and  constitutional  means; 
but  to  derive  the  full  measure  of  relief  from  iliac  colotomy, 
it  must  be  done  early  and  before  the  occurrence  of  com- 
plete obstruction.  When  that  has  taken  place,  and  we  have 
to  deal  with  a  largely  dilated  abdomen,  I  believe  that  the 
lumbar  operation  is  the  preferable  one. 


REASONS  FOR  THE  RELATIVE  IMMUNITY  FROM 
PULMONARY  PHTPIISIS  IN  COLORADO, 

AND   ITS  THERAPEUTIC   IMPORTANCE. 
By  H.  B.  MOORE,   M.  D., 

COLORADO  SPRINGS. 

The  word  relative  might  almost  be  omitted  from  the 
above  wording,  for  the  number  of  cases  of  tuberculosis 
originating  in  Colorado  are  proportionally  so  small  as  com- 
pared with  what  obtains  in  other  parts  of  the  world  that 
immunity  from  tuberculosis  in  Colorado  stands  practically 
as  a  fact.  An  immunity  exists  also  in  some  parts  of  the 
South  American  Andes,  in  certain  restricted  areas  in  the 
Alps,  and  also  in  other  portions  of  the  world,  the  climatol- 
ogy of  which  has  as  yet  been  little  studied.  When  we  ask 
ourselves  for  the  reasons  for  this  immunity  and  look  up 
what  has  been  written  on  the  subject,  we  are  confronted 
with  much  speculation  and  uncertainty.  In  fact,  not  a  small 
portion  of  the  profession  still  holds  to  the  belief  that  if  such 
areas  of  immunity  exist  at  all,  it  is  only  by  virtue  of  an  ab- 
sence of  the  conditions  usually  present  in  thickly  settled 
communities,  or,  in  other  words,  that  it  is  simply  a  nega- 
tive, not  a  positive,  attribute  of  said  areas.  With  a  view 
to  settling  thispoint,  the  Swiss  commission  was  appointed  in 
the  year  1865  to  ascertain  and  report  upon  the  sanitary  con- 
ditions and  percentage  of  deaths  from  tuberculosis  at  dif- 
ferent altitudes  in  Switzerland.  The  statistics  accumulated 
by  the  commission  covered  a  period  of  four  years,  and  Miil- 
ler  in  his  published  report  states  that,  although  mo  areas  of 
absolute  inimunity  were  found,  it  was  ascertained  that,  sani- 
tary conditions  remaining  the  same,  a  relative  immunity  ex- 
isted at  various  altitudes,  modified  by  latitude  and  local  con- 
ditions. Independent  observers  in  various  localities  have 
also  given  more  or  less  conclusive  testitnony  on  this  point 
— e.  f/.,  Kuchenmeister's  collection  of  statistics  for  Saxony, 
Jacubasch's  for  the  llartz  Mountain  region,  and  those  of 


Bremer  for  Gorbersdorf^and  the  fact  is  further  evidenced 
by  the  degree  of  immunity  observed  in  the  highly  situated 
Andean  cities  and  those  of  the  Central  American  and  Mexi- 
can plateaus. 

Prior  to  the  discovery  of  the  tubercle  bacillus  by  Koch 
in  1882,  those  who  sought  to  explain  local  immunity  were 
at  a  disadvantage,  inasmuch  as  the  intimate,  essential  na- 
ture of  the  disease  was  still  unknown.  Since  that  time,  al- 
though bacteriology  is  doubtless  still  in  its  infancy,  much 
has  been  learned  of  the  grosser  laws  governing  bacterial  life 
and  its  propagation.  We  know,  e.  g.,  that  certain  degrees 
of  heat  and  moisture  and  certain  media  present  conditions 
much  more  favorable  than  others  to  these  low  forms  of  life. 
We  also  know  that  these  limits  vary  widely  in  difterent  bac- 
teria. It  is  from  a  study  of  these  general  laws  and  of  the 
special  facts  relating  to  the  culture  of  the  tubercle  bacillus 
that  we  are  to  draw  data,  whose  comparison  with  the  con- 
ditions found  in  a  given  climatic  zone  will  aid,  at  least  nega- 
tively, in  the  solution  of  the  question.  Without  going  into 
details  exhaustively,  the  main  facts  concerning  the  condi- 
tions essential  to  the  life  and  propagation  of  the  tubercle 
bacillus,  as  determined  by  experiments  in  artificial  media, 
are  briefly  as  follows  :  The  bacillus  itself  is  extremely  fas- 
tidious as  to  its  culture  medium  and  extraordinarily  sensi- 
tive to  changes  of  environment.  In  ordinar}-  culture  me- 
dia— gelatin,  agar-agar,  and  bouillon — it  grows  either  not  at 
all  or  very  incompletely,  and  it  is  only  in  blood  serum  that 
it  thrives.  This  sensitiveness  is  further  exhibited  to  a 
marked  extent  against  changes  of  temperature  and  dryness. 
Above  108°  and  below  86°  F.  development  ceases  entirely 
and  is  only  complete  at  the  temperature  of  the  body. 

This  fact  is  so  rigid  that  in  its  cultivation  an  oven  kept 
at  a  uniform  temperature  is  a  necessity,  and  added  to  this 
is  the  third  fact,  that,  owing  to  its  very  slow  growth,  there 
must  be  an  undisturbed  continuance  of  these  conditions  for 
a  relatively  long  period.  In  the  face  of  this,  it  might  be  a 
matter  for  wonder  that  the  tubercle  bacillus  existed  at  all 
were  it  not  that  its  spores  are  as  exceptionally  resistent  and 
unyielding  to  adverse  influences  as  the  bacillus  itself  is  the 
reverse.  This  spore  formation  goes  on  both  in  the  body 
and  outside  in  the  sputum,  and  the  resulting  spores  are 
among  the  most  resistent  known.  They  will  stand  dryness 
for  months,  temperatures  of  boiling  point  for  hours,  and 
long  exposure  to  low  temperatures  as  well.  From  a  consid- 
eration of  the  foregoing,  we  can  readily  see  that  if  bacilli 
were  all  we  had  to  contend  with,  many  climates  could  offer 
strong  anti-tubercular  properties.  The  disease  might  even 
soon  cease  to  exist ;  but,  unfortunately,  tubercular  spores 
have  such  powers  of  resistance  tliat  probably  no  habitable 
climate  could  enjoy  immunity  by  virtue  of  any  specific  anti- 
septic properties  possessed  by  it.  It  is,  however,  doubtless 
true  that  spore  formation  and  the  consequent  multiplication 
of  bacilli  arc  much  inhibited  by  the  conditions  ]H'culiar  to 
mountain  regions.  Miquel  ascertained  that  in  a  given  quan- 
tity of  air  taken  as  a  standard  for  comparison  there  were 
absolutely  no  bacteria  over  the  Mcr  de  Glace  at  Chamounix, 
Switzerland  ;  that  in  the  same  bulk  of  air  in  a  hotel  corri- 
dor at  Lucerne  were  twenty-five  and  in  Paris  seven  thou- 
sand.    Of  course  the  overwhelming  majority  of  these  or- 
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ganisms  were  non-pathogenic,  and  these  facts  admit  of  but 
limited  application  to  the  subject  under  consideration.  The 
presence,  then,  of  any  specific  germicidal  effects  in  high  alti- 
tudes not  being  admitted,  we  must  look  for  the  reasons  for 
immunity  in  some  change  in  the  individual  whereby  he  loses 
his  susceptibility,  or,  in  other  words,  no  longer  presents  a 
ground  adapted  to  the  reception  or  growth  of  tubercular 
seed,  or,  as  the  bacteriologist  would  put  it,  he  ceases  to  be 
a  suituable  culture  medium.  These  changes  in  individuals 
living  in  the  immune  areas  of  Colorado  are  due  to  the  fol- 
lowing essential  climatic  peculiarities,  wBose  effects  and 
therapeutic  significance  will  be  briefly  considered  in  the 
order  named  :  Atmospheric  attenuation,  dryness,  purity,  in- 
creased opportunity  for  out-of-door  life,  and  sandy,  porous 
soil. 

Among  the  most  conspicuous  efl'ects  of  high  altitudes  is 
the  increased  expansive  power  of  the  lungs.  This  fact  is  so 
generally  known  and  recognized  that  it  needs  no  comment. 
It  signifies,  of  course,  that,  owing  to  the  atmospheric  attenu- 
ation, to  fully  meet  the  needs  of  the  system  greater  respini- 
tory  activity  is  necessary,  and  that  portions  of  the  lungs 
but  little  used  at  sea-level  are  brought  into  requisition,  and 
the  whole  organ  takes  on  increased  functional  activity  with 
all  the  incidental  nutritive  advantages,  according  to  the 
known  law  that  tubercle  has  a  special  affinity  for  organs 
that  functionate  incompletely,  and  its  converse,  that  their 
power  of  resistance  and  vitality  exhibit  a  direct  ratio  to 
their  functional  activity. 

The  effects  upon  the  heart  and  its  nutrition  arc  also  con- 
spicuous. At  first  the  pulsations  are  considerably  increased 
in  frequency,  but  this  disappears  after  a  time,  as  the  heart 
becomes  gradually  larger  and  the  performance  of  its  work 
more  vigorous.  In  this  connection  the  observations  of 
Rokitansky  are  of  much  interest.  He  declared  that  the 
heart  and  vessels  were  alwavs  relatively  small  in  chronic 
phthisis.  I  have  often  heard  Formad,  coroner's  physician  in 
Philadelphia,  say  that  he  had  observed  the  same  thing  in 
large  numbers  of  autopsies,  and  Bremer,  of  the  Gorbersdorf 
Heilanstalt,  said  that  it  held  true  of  the  14,000  cases  treated 
at  his  institution  during  its  history.  Bremer  was  a  pro- 
nounced believer  in  the  theory  that  this  relative  smallness 
was  a  prominent  aitiological  factor  in  the  production  of 
phthisis,  and  that  the  benefit  of  the  high-altitude  treatment 
was  to  no  inconsiderable  extent  due  to  the  effect  upon  the 
heart  and  closely  related  pulmonary  nutrition.  Although  this 
may  seem  rather  hypothetical  from  our  present  standpoint 
and  mode  of  thought,  yet  it  is  better  not  to  blind  ourselves 
to  its  possible  overtowering  importance  in  predisposition, 
especially  when  we  reflect  upon  liow  slight  is  our  knowl- 
edge as  to  the  essential  nature  of  predisposition.  It  is  at 
any  rate  obvious  that  any  change  of  environment  having 
for  its  consei|uences  such  marked  effect  upon  respiration 
and  circulation  must  be  powerful  for  good  or  evil. 

As  a  further  effect  of  high  altitudes  is  to  be  mentioned 
the  marked  improvement  in  appetite  and  assimilation.  This 
seems  to  occur  independently  of  any  qualities  in  mountain 
climates  other  than  atmospheric  attenuation  and  the  cold, 
bracing  air,  and  probably  by  the  power  these  qualities  pos- 
sess of  imparting  to  all  of  the  organs  a  more  perfect  func- 


tional life,  combined  with  a  tonic  efi"ect  upon  the  nervous 
system,  thus  overcoming  "  vulnerability  "  of  tissue.  The 
role  played  by  extreme  dryness  can,  it  seems,  hardly  be  ex- 
aggerated, and  in  its  direct  effect  upon  the  local  process  is 
probably  nearly  equal  in  importance  to  elevation.  Dr.  Deni- 
son,  of  Denver,  who  has  given  this  subject  special  study,  has 
made  some  interesting  observations  on  the  increased  osmosis 
of  watery  vapors  at  points  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  taken  as  a  type  of  dry  climates  and  places  upon 
the  Atlantic  seaboard.  He  also  says  that  "  if  we  knew  to- 
day the  absolute  humidity  of,  or  the  average  amount  of 
vapor  in,  a  cubic  foot  of  air  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  we 
should  have  one  of  the  most  valuable  indications  possible  of 
the  best  localities  for  phthisical  patients.  With  some  reser- 
vation as  to  temperature,  the  smallest  ratios  would  indicate 
where  consumption  seldom  originates."  The  infrequency 
of  phthisis  in  the  dry  parts  of  Egypt,  Australia,  Arizona, 
and  other  places  furnishes  good  evidence  of  the  correctness 
of  this  view,  at  least  as  an  adjunct  to  altitude ;  and  in  cases 
in  which,  for  any  reason,  high  altitude  is  contra-indicated, 
and  the  patient  can  not  be  allowed  to  enjoy  a  combination 
of  the  two,  a  low  altitude  with  dryness  should  be  chosen. 

An  absolutely  dry  air,  possessing,  as  it  does,  great  ab- 
sorbent power,  is  actively  opposed*  suppuration,  being,  as 
it  were,  a  constantly  applied  aseptic  blotting-pad  to  suppu- 
rating surfaces,  and  quickly  drying  up  those  patches  of 
broncho-pulmonary  catarrh  so  frequently  the  nidi  for  tuber- 
cular infection.  The  drying,  shriveling  process  which  beef 
or  carcasses  exposed  to  the  air  in  exceedingly  dry  countries 
undergoes  will  be  a  familiar  and  remembered  example  by 
those  who  have  observed  it.  Apropos  to  this  subject,  I 
wish  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  equability  of  temperature 
and  wind. 

Exceedingly  dry  countries,  like  Colorado,  show  an  en- 
tire absence  of  that  equability  which  is  the  concomitant 
of  and  can  only  be  secured  by  the  latent  equalizing  influ- 
ence of  large  surrounding  bodies  of  water  and  moist  atmos- 
pheres, of  which  Florida  is  an  example  ;  hence  those  writers 
who  speak  of  "dry  equable  climates"  attirm  what  is  para- 
doxical and,  from  the  teachings  of  physical  science,  impossi- 
ble. As  for  wind,  a  study  of  the  mechanism  of  its  production 
will  show  that  it  also  is  a  necessary  feature  of  dry  climates, 
and  if  it  is  not  found  in  a  special  area,  it  can  only  be  a  local 
accident — the  result  of  a  sheltering  range  of  hills  or  spur  of 
mountains.  Dryness  has  the  further  advantage  of  robbing 
oscillations  of  temperature  of  the  danger  and  discomfort 
otherwise  attending  them.  The  special  purity  of  mountain 
air  is  well  shown  by  the  results  of  Miquel's  observations  above 
alluded  to,  which  have  obtained  such  wide-spread  currency, 
and,  excepting  warmth,  purity  is  the  most  classic  desidera- 
tum in  the  selection  of  climate  for  phthisis.  Dr.  Anderson, 
of  Colorado  Sj)rings,»believes  that  the  beneficial  effect  of  the 
Colorado  climate  is  due  almost  entirely  to  the  purity  of  the 
air  and  its  aseptic  condition.  This  is  also  the  view  of  many 
of  the  most  eminent  clinicians  of  Europe  and  this  country, 
and  its  importance  is  emphasized  by  the  preponderating  in- 
fluence in  the  production  of  phthisis  of  crowding  and  poor 
ventilation.  Now,  while  I  have  no  intention  of  being  hercti- 
I  cal  upon  such  an  essentially  orthodox  point  as  the  necessity 
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for  pure  air  in  general,  vet  I  think  its  importance  has  occupied 
the  professional  mind  for  a  long  time  to  the  exclusion  of 
what  are  in  this  connection  more  unique  climatic  attributes. 
Otherwise  how  can  we  account  for  the  degree  of  immunity 
which  still  exists  in  many  large,  growing  cities  at  high  alti- 
tude, of  which  Denver  may  be  regarded  as  an  example.  The 
sanitarv  conditions  in  these  cities  are  certainly  not  above  the 
average  for  cities  of  their  size  ;  in  many  cases  conspicuous- 
ly worse,  as  evidenced  by  the  prevalence  of  typhoid  fever 
and  other  diseases  associated  with  such  conditions.  In 
view  of  this  high  appreciation  for  pure  air,  it  is  curious  to 
note  the  proposal  in  Germany  not  long  ago  to  treat  pul- 
monary tuberculosis  by  spray  inhalations  of  highly  foetid, 
stagnant  water,  containing  the  Bacterium  termo  in  large 
quantities — the  theory  being  that  these  bacteria  would  an- 
tasronize  and  eventually  destroy  the  bacilli  of  tuberculosis 
in  the  lungs  in  a  manner  similar  to  what  occurs  in  impure 
artificial  culture  media.  Many  who  gave  this  seemingly 
unpromising  method  a  trial  professed  benefit,  but  most  met 
with  negative  results. 

Our  next  point,  the  largely  increased  opportunity  for 
out-of-door  life  furnished  by  the  climate  of  Colorado,  be- 
comes obvious  when  one  learns  of  the  unprecedentedly 
large  number  of  sunsniny  days  during  the  year  and  the 
average  monthly  temperature  throughout  the  same,  ren- 
dering out-of-door  life  not  only  possible,  but  a  pleasure 
during  every  month.  In  this  respect  the  advantage  of 
Colorado  over  the  Engadine  and  similar  high-altitude  re- 
sorts abroad  is  most  conspicuous.  Of  the  happy  influence 
exerted  by  out-of-door  life,  particularly  in  early  cases,  no 
one  has  a  doubt.  It  has  been  the  universal -experience 
everywhere  in  localities  of  no  special  promise.  The  last 
point  to  be  mentioned  is  the  character  of  the  soil,  which, 
along  the  eastern  slope  of  the  mountains  in  Colorado,  is 
sandy  and  porous.  Dr.  Solly  states  that  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Colorado  Springs  this  sandy,  porous  soil  obtains  to 
the  depth  of  sixty  feet.  Dr.  Bowditch,  of  Boston,  and 
others  since  have  accumulated  a  mass  of  evidence  to  show 
that  phthisis  is  much  more  frequent  in  localities  having  a 
heavy,  moist,  or  clayey  soil,  and,  although  some  have  at- 
tempted to  show  that  the  opposite  character  of  soil  has 
some  special  positive  virtue,  it  seems  more  rational  to  at- 
tribute the  salutary  influence  of  sandy,  porous  soils  to  their 
influence  on  dryness  of  air  and  drainage.  We  owe  the  im- 
munity in  Colorado,  then,  chiefly  to  the  physiological  eft'ects 
of  high  altitude.  This  is  powerfully  supplemented  by  ex- 
treme dryness,  while  the  almost  unbroken  sunshine  and 
favorable  temperatures  lead  to  a  maximum  amount  of  out- 
of-door  life,  rendering  the  specific  action  of  altitude  thor- 
oughly available.  Probably  no  one  of  these  climalic  attri- 
butes would  be  sutlicient  in  itself,  but  the  sum  of  these  con- 
ditions effect  such  a  change  in  the  human  economy,  viewed 
in  the  light  of  a  medium  for  tubercular  cultivation,  that  it 
becomes  unfitted  to  the  end  ;  and  in  cases  of  the  disease 
not  too  far  advanced,  this  influence  antagonistic  to  the  tu- 
bercular process  is  so  strong  that  it  becomes  antidotal  and 
a  mo.st  valuable  therapeutic  agent. 

To  fully  appreciate  the  fairness  of  this  conclusion,  a  cor- 
rect conception  of  the  natural  history  of  phthisis  is  most 


essential.  It  has  been  variously  estimated  by  different  ob- 
servers that  the  lesions  denoting  a  pre-existing  phthisis 
are  found  in  from  thirty  to  sixty  per  cent,  of  all  autopsies. 
Very  many  of  these  people  have  had  phthisis  and  recovered 
without  knowing  it.  Flint  has  shown  that  in  a  large  num- 
ber of  cases  of  phthisis  there  is  an  intrinsic  tendency  to  re- 
covery irrespective  of  any  special  treatment  or  management. 
In  these  cases  the  system  exhibits  a  marked  tolerance  for 
the  disease,  and  it  occasions  but  little  disturbance. 

In  all  ordinary  cases  of  phthisis  pursuing  a  chronic 
course,  Nature  makes  strong  and  repeated  efforts  at  self  cure, 
the  tubercular  mass  frequently  becoming  encysted  and 
shrinking  into  a  hard,  atrophied,  innocuous  mass.  When 
these  efforts  are  not  successful,  the  repeated  attempts  at 
fencing  in  and  curing  are  not  less  evident,  both  clinically 
and  post  mortem.  Thus  we  see  that  phthisis  is  not  a  dis- 
ease that  is  necessarily  fatal,  and  it  appears  that  these  cli- 
matic influences  which  we  are  considering  are  just  sufficient 
to  turn  the  balance  in  assisting  Nature  on  the  local  process, 
and  to  put  the  stamp  of  success  on  what  she  herself  so  ear- 
nestly attempts.  I  know  of  no  words  that  better  express 
what  may  be  expected  in  properly  selected  cases  coming  to 
Colorado  than  these  by  Dr.  Knight,  of  Boston :  "  It  is 
perhaps  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  prognosis  in  this  class 
of  cases  (early  apex  disease)  has  been  changed  from  verv 
bad  to  very  good." 

ADENOID  TISSUE 
IN  THE  NASO-PHARYNX  AND  PHAEYNX. 

PBBLIMISAST  BEPORT* 

By  n.   L.  SWAIN,   M.  D., 

NEW  HAVEN,   CONN. 

Several  years  ago,  while  studying  the  development  and 
history  of  the  lingual  tonsil,  many  observations  were  made 
upon  this  variety  of  tissue  as  it  presents  itself  in  other  por- 
tions of  the  pharynx,  and  it  was  the  writer's  purpose,  at 
some  future  date,  to  continue  the  study  of  these  latter  por- 
tions of  aileuoid  tissue,  tracing  the  life  history  of  the  whole 
mass.  To  a  few  observations  thus  made  in  obedience  to  the 
above  purpose  the  writer  would  ask  your  lenient  attention, 
hoping  more  to  elicit  thereby  a  discussion  that  shall  prove 
profitable,  rather  than  with  any  idea  of  adding  anything  of 
value  to  the  knowledge  already  at  hand  in  extant  litera- 
ture. 

Since  beginning  the  work  in  this  direction  much  has 
been  written  on  this  tissue,  and  a  great  many  points  which 
interested  the  writer  at  the  start  have  been  definitely  set- 
tled, but  at  the  same  time  the  field  has  broadened,  and  so, 
instead  of  busying  ourselves  with  minute  details,  let  us  con- 
sider as  a  whole  this  ring  of  tissue  which  we  are  pleased 
to  call  adenoid,  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  (psojihagus 
at  its  dilated  u()|ier  extremity  and  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  UKUitli  and  nose.  In  so  doing,  however,  we  may  not 
slight  its  ])rincipal  component  parts,  but  must  consider  them 
in  their  relations  to  each  other  and  to  the  whole,  and  their 
joint  or  comparative  life  history.  j 


*  Read   before  the  American   Laryngological  Association  at  its 
twclftti  Binuiiil  congrcBB. 
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Situated  as  is  this  ring  of  tissue,  acting  as  a  sort  of 
bridge  or  other  bond  of  connection  between  structures 
which  are,  on  the  one  hand,  originally  developed  from  the 
entoderm  of  the  embryo,  and,  on  the  other,  with  parts 
largely  affected  by  ectodermoidal  influences,  it  differs  from 
the  tissue  in  its  immediate  neighborhood  quite  considera- 
bly. It  also  has  slight  variations  in  the  structure  of  its  dif- 
ferent parts — a  difierence  in  their  life  history — for  some  parts 
atrophy  early,  while  others  seem  as  active  as  ever  even  up 
to  the  middle  of  life,  and  yet  all  these  differences  are  to  be 
more  than  outnumbered  by  the  variety  of  opinions  as  to 
the  purpose  of  the  adenoid  tissue  and  its  function  in  our 
economy'. 

To  state  in  general  what  we  know  of  the  life  history  of 
these  interesting  parts,  we  might  put  it  as  follows :  That  way 
back,  early  in  the  uterine  ex^tence  of  man,  the  deposit  of 
small  cells  underneath  what  then  is  the  epithelium  of  the 
naso-pharynx  and  pharynx  begins,  accompanied  or  at  times 
preceded  by  a  slight  furrowing  of  the  membrane ;  very 
soon  after  this  beginning  comes  the  outwandering  of  the 
same  cells  through  the  epithelium.  At  some  time  later, 
the  date  varying  in  different  portions  as  does  that  of  the 
beginning,  thickening  takes  place,  and  soon  development  of 
follicles.  After  a  time,  when  extra  uterine  life  has  begun, 
all  parts  grow  on  apparently  alike  until  puberty,  or  toward 
adult  life.  Then  activity  seems  to  subside  and  a  gradual 
retraction  takes  place.  In  general,  we  find  already  in  late 
youth  a  beginning  of  atrophy  in  the  pharynx  tonsil,  later 
on  the  faucial  tonsil  begins  its  retrogression,  while  way  into 
adult  life  we  find  the  lingual  tonsil  still  unatrophied. 

The  apparent  corollarv  of  the  foregoing  is  borne  out  in 
clinical  experience,  for  we  have  in  young  children  the  adenoid 
tissue  in  the  naso-pharynx  and  faucial  region  more  often  af- 
fected by  disease.  In  youth  and  early  adult  life  the  faucial 
tissue  attracts  our  attention,  while  in  a  large  majority  of 
the  cases  which  demand  treatment  the  lingual  tonsil  seldom 
appears  to  be  affected  before  the  twenty-fifth  year.  Of 
course  we  have  many  exceptions,  as  acute  affections  of  the 
pharynx  tonsil  in  the  adult,  or  enlargements  of  the  lingual 
tonsil  in  the  child.  There  is  also,  in  general,  the  same 
order  of  development — that  is,  the  pharynx  tonsil  begins 
certainly  as  early  or  earlier  than  the  faucial,  while  both 
precede  the  full  development  of  the  lingual  tonsil  by  quite 
a  long  period.  In  all,  the  formation  of  follicles  follows  at 
some  considerable  time  interval  after  the  deposit  of  small 
cells  takes  place,  and  in  the  case  of  the  lingual  tonsil  it 
seems  quite  certain  that  pathological  conditions  favor  the 
earlier  development  of  the  follicles,  and  that  the  more  hy- 
pertrophied  a  portion  becomes,  the  more  follicles  it  con- 
tains. It  proves  to  be  also  true  that  in  the  atrophy  of  the 
lingual  tonsil  the  follicles  first  break  down  and  disappear, 
and  then  a  general  diminution  in  the  number  of  cells  in  the 
infiltrating  mass  under  epithelium.  This  would  seem  to  be 
also  true  of  the  other  portions  of  this  tissue  in  the  pharynx, 
but,  from  individual  investigation,  the  writer  can  not  say, 
for  this  is  one  of  the  points  aimed  at  in  investigating  this 
subject,  and  it  is  proposed  to  examine  all  portions  of  this 
tissue  at  the  different  periods  in  life,  making  comparative 
observations  on  the  condition  of  the  different  parts. 


In  studying  the  development  of  the  pharynx  tonsil  we 
have  a  great  authority  in  Killian  (5),*  and  the  observations 
made  by  the  writer  entirely  coincide  with  his,  so  I  shall 
venture  to  quote  him  quite  at  length.     He  examined  in  all 
some  sixty-five  human  embryos,  and  found  that,  while  the 
real  bursa  pharyngea,  according  to  Froriep,  came  as  early 
as  about  the  eleventh  week,  the  first  folds  in  the  mucous 
membrane  at  the  vault  of  the  pharynx  appeared  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  sixth  month.     These  folds  preceded  any  ap- 
pearance of  small  cells,  which  begins  usually  toward  the  last 
of  the  sixth  month.    During  the  seventh  and  eighth  months 
the  folds  assume  a  size  sufficient  to  be  discovered  by  the 
naked  eye.    Soon  they  assume  the  irregular  details  familiar 
from  observation  in  the  adult,  the  folds  being  often  upright 
with  occasional  transverse.     There  is  every  variety  of  form 
and  extent  in  the  case  of  these  changes,  and  the  time  of 
their  appearance  is  far  from  regular,  or  the  tonsil  may  be 
wanting   entirely    at   birth.      The   real   adenoid  tissue   is 
formed  by  the  mucous   membrane   taking   up   numerous 
round  cells,  until  it  becomes  quite  full  and,  by  a  rapid  pro- 
liferation of  these  cells,  grows  considerably  thicker.     In  the 
beginning  the  whole  process  confines  itself  to  the  posterior 
three  quarters  of  the  roof  of  the  pharynx  ;  later  it  spreads 
down  on  to  the  posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx.     It  is  always 
thickest  in  the  front  region  of  the  bursa — i.  e.,  just  in  front 
of  the  angle  or  curve  formed  by  the  roof  with  the  posterior 
wall  of  the  pharynx.     Toward  the  end  of  the  embryonal  life 
these  folds  become  thick  protuberances  and  form  deep  fur- 
rows, of  which  the  middle  one  appears  to  be  the  greater. 
At  about  this  same  time  the  follicles  (Schmidt)  (10)  appear, 
although  in  certain  cases  they  may  not  be  found  for  some 
time  after  birth.     These  glands  have  no  hollow  spot,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  other  collections  of  conglobate  glands.     Mu- 
cous  glands   are   more    abundant   in    the    superior-lateral 
regions  of  the  naso-pharynx. 

After  birth  there  is  an  apparent  change  of  position  of 
the  pharynx  tonsil  which  he  states  as  follows :  "The  pharynx 
tonsil  of  man  moves,  between  the  sixth  month  of  embryonic 
life  and  end  of  the  second  decennium,  from  the  baso- 
sphenoidal  to  the  baso-occipital  region." 

From  his  studies  in  comparative  anatomy  ho  concludes 
that  in  mammals  the  pharynx  tonsil  is  not  so  constant  as 
the  fascial  tonsil  in  its  occurrence,  but  at  least  is  as  fre- 
quent as  the  lingual.  In  the  lower  forms  of  life,  as  in  birds 
and  reptiles,  it  is  present  in  a  well-developed  form,  and 
therefore,  of  all  these  collections  of  lymphatic  tissue  in  the 
throat,  is  the  oldest.  Perhaps  right  here  is  a  favorable  op. 
portunity  of  stating  some  observations  by  Beard  (1),  reported 
in  an  article  entitled  The  Old  Mouth  and  the  New.  In 
this  he  seems  to  present  logical  reasons  for  supposing  that 
the  old  mouth — viz.,  the  mouth  which  the  lowest  grades  of 
animals,  as  the  worm,  possess,  a  direct  continuation  of  the 
oesophagus  to  the  surfoce — was  by  means  of  the  hypophy. 
sis  cerebri  through  the  present  infundibuluin  to  the  upper 
and  back  part  of  the  head.  Such  having  been  the  case,  we 
have  abundant  reason  for  the  fact  of  the  frequent  occur- 
rence of  the  pharynx  tonsil  in  the  lower  grades  of  animals, 

*  Numbers  refer  to  literature. 
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and  in  this  latter  the  reason  for  the  earlier  development 
and  activity  of  these  tissues  in  man. 

One  other  point  of  importance  and  I  am  done  with  the 
embrvolog)'  of  this  part :  "  We  must  conclude  that  all 
three  tonsils  and  the  whole  adenoid  tissue  at  the  beginning 
of  the  embryonic  intestine  are  formed  by  the  participation 
of  the  entoderm  as  motive  principle,  and  the  mesoderm  as 
the  source  of  the  adenoid  iutiltration.  These  paits  must  be 
looked  upon  as  morphologically  similar  to  the  lymphatic 
organs  of  the  whole  intestinal  canal." 

We  find  in  these  statements  of  Killian  much  which  is 
not  in  strict  accordance  with  the  hitherto  accepted  views, 
but  I  can  heartily  agree  with  him  when  he  states  that  the 
real  bursa  pharyngea,  pure  and  simple,  as  described  by 
Tornwaldt  and  Luschka,  has  only  a  somewhat  inconstant 
embryonal  e.xistence,  and  does  not  persist  as  such  in  the 
adult,  or  even  long  into  childhood.  It  is  not  the  dilated 
end  of  the  hypophysis  cerebri,  or  rather  the  canal  from  it 
to  the  pharyu-i.  The  true  bursa  exists  before  the  tonsil 
proper  begins,  and  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  recessus 
pharyngeus  niedius  of  the  adult,  differing  thus  entirely 
from  Schwabach  (12)  and  Ganghofner  (4).  Poelchen  (8)  is 
perhaps  the  latest  writer  on  this  subject.  He  avoids  all 
questions  as  to  the  bursa  or  recessus,  but  insists  that  the 
median  groove  exists  all  through  life,  aud  must  necessarily 
do  so,  because  this  portion  is  attached  so  firmly  to  the  base 
of  the  skull,  between  the  insertions  of  the  longus  capitis 
muscles.  In  a  patient  where  the  side  of  the  face  bad  for 
surgical  reasons  been  almost  entirely  removed,  thus  giving 
a  clear  view  directly  into  the  naso-pharynx,  it  was  the  only 
portion  of  the  pharynx  which  did  not  participate  in  the 
motions  of  the  act  of  swallowing,  the  pharynx  walls  always 
coming  together  from  side  to  side. 

Ilaviug  thus  considered  the  upper  portion  of  the  ring 
of  adenoid  tissue,  as  we  come  down  on  either  side  we  have 
the  lesser  accumulations,  such  as  the  tube  tonsils,  the  lateral 
column  of  the  pharynx,  and  then  we  come  to  the  faueial 
tonsils.  Concerning  the  first  two  I  have  little  to  say,  but 
a  point  that  I  have  not  yet  sutliciently  proved  seems,  how- 
ever, to  be  probable  from  abundant  clinical  observation — 
viz.,  that,  while  the  lateral  columns  may  not  possess  any 
actual  conglobate  glands  in  any  number,  still,  in  common 
with  the  lingual  tonsil,  they  preserve  a  later  activity  than 
the  other  parts,  for  we  frequently  find  them  hypertrophied 
together  in  late  adult  life. 

Of  faueial  tonsils  we  know  definitely  that  the  beginning 
is  as  a  fine  groove,  around  which  the  infiltration  accumu- 
lates, which  goes  on  to  the  formation  of  deep  sulci  and  the 
development  of  the  organ  so  familiar  to  us  all.  In  point 
of  time  the  faueial  tonsil  seems  to  begin  about  the  same 
time  or  perhaps  a  little  later  than  the  bursa  pharyngea  of 
Killian.  According  to  KoUiker,  the  follicles  of  the  con- 
globate gland  are  always  nicely  developed  at  birth,  and  he 
mentions  the  same  as  a  fact  in  connection  with  the  lingual 
tonsil.  As  regards  the  latter,  such  is,  from  my  own  obser- 
vations, not  at  all  constantly  the  case,  for,  as  stated  in  an- 
other place,  many  cases  of  young  children  were  examined 
where  not  a  follicle  was  to  be  found.  The  time  seeuft^  to 
be  quite  uncertain,  and  as  regards  the  first  appearance  of 


the  infiltration,  I  have  not  had  a  chance  to  examine  very 
young  embryos.  SutBce  it  to  say  that  this  same  infiltration 
antedates  the  appearance  of  actual  follicles  by  a  considera- 
ble interval,  and  at  some  future  time  I  hope,  from  human 
embryos  now  in  my  possession,  to  be  able  to  speak  more 
definitely.  In  animals  the  lingual  tonsils  begin  at  a  de- 
cidedly later  interval  than  the  others  in  almost  everv  in- 
stance. 

Having  observed  these  differences  in  the  time  and  kind 
of  formation  in  the  various  parts  of  the  throat,  we  find  a 
very  beautiful  connection  with  the  observed  facts  in  clinical 
history.  The  pharynx  tonsil,  the  older  organ  in  the  history 
of  animal  life,  is  first  affected  in  childhood  by  whatever  of 
pathological  changes  take  place  in  this  tissue,  and  having 
fulfilled,  as 'it  were,  its  mission,  even  when  not  affected 
pathologically,  it  later  atrophies,  and  this  work  is  assumed 
by  other  parts.  What  is  true  of  this  portion  seems  later 
true  of  the  faueial  tonsil,  while,  to  finish  up  with  the  work, 
we  have,  as  the  more  persistent  member  of  the  group,  the 
lingual  tonsil,  and  perhaps  the  lateral  pharyngeal  columns. 
A  later  report  will  deal  with  this  retrograde  metamorphosis. 

Jlvidently  this  tissue  is  not  present  in  our  bodies  in  the 
position  which  it  occupies  without  fulfilling  some  definite 
purpose,  and  is  it  not  possible  to  make  some  inference  from 
this  peculiar  history  of  development  and  atrophy  I 

Killian  states  that  the  only  function  which  these  con- 
siderable surfaces,  through  which  multitudes  of  leucocytes 
are  constantly  emigrating,  seem  to  possess,  is  evident  in 
the  power  which  these  cells  have  to  destroy  micro-organ- 
isms. Hence  he  would  argue  that  the  pharynx  tonsil,  being 
the  first  met  by  the  incoming  air,  would  play  the  greater 
part  in  ridding  the  system  of  these  dangerous  elements  al- 
ways present  in  the  air  about  us.  More  of  these  little  creat- 
ures are  to  be  supposed  to  be  present  in  the  impure  air  that 
occurs  in  close  rooms,  and  consequently  there  would  be  a 
greater  demand  put  upon  this  organ  in  the  animals  subject 
to  these  conditions — )'.  e.,  man  and  the  house  or  domestic 
animals.  This  increase  in  demand  for  leucocytes  would 
lead  in  the  course  of  generations  to  a  greater  development 
of  these  tissues,  and  man  and  the  animals  referred  to  would 
come  to  possess  larger  adenoid  collections,  a  fact  borne  out 
by  his  observations  in  comparative  anatomy,  excepting,  per- 
haps, that  rodents,  save  the  rabbit,  do  not  appear  to  be 
blessed  with  much  of  any  adenoid  tissue. 

The  converse  was  equally  well  borne  out  by  his  observa- 
tions, for  in  those  animals  where  the  nose  is  long  and  very 
complicated,  and  the  air  does  not  come  directly  in  contact 
with  the  pharynx  tonsil,  as.in  man,  no  such  eminent  demand 
would  be  made  on  this  tonsil,  and  so  in  succeeding  genera- 
tions we  would  see  it  disappear  as  is  the  case  with  many 
mammals.  His  opinion  is  somewhat  intlueneed,  if  we  may 
be  allowed  the  inference,  by  the  interesting  account  which 
Metschnikoff  (6,  7)  gives  of  the  warfare  waged  by  the  leu- 
cocytes or  their  analogue  in  the  Sprosspilzaikraiiklicit  of 
the  Daphnidcc,  and  against  the  erysipelas  micrococci.  He 
observed  unquestionable  examples  of  the  antagonism  exist- 
ing in  these  cases,  and  so  the  inference  was  fair  that  a  like 
animosity  exists  against  other  micro-organisms. 

Spicer  (13)  believes,  in  common  with   U.  Fox,  that  the 
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pharynx  tonsil,  as  also  the  other  adenoid  tissue,  acts  as  a 
preventive  against  too  great  a  use  of  fluid,  in  that,  in  the 
pause  between  each  two  acts  of  swallowing,  they  absorb 
the  fluid  of  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  as  also  certain 
parts  of  the  food  while  they  are  passing  by  ;  and  finally,  as 
a  place  of  nourishment  for  the  leucocytes,  they  take  part  in 
production  of  blood. 

In  common  with  Schmidt  and  St6hr(14),  they  all  agree 
that  the  collection  of  the  leucocytes  here  must  have  some 
significance  in  regard  to  the  blood  ;  in  short,  adenoid  tissue 
is  a  sort  of  blood-producing  organ;  but  Killian  rather 
puts  this  feature  in  the  background  and  thinks  the  func- 
tion is  more  in  the  way  of  protection  against  deleterious 
matter. 

DavidofE  (3),  in  speaking  of  the  leucocytes  in  the  intes- 
tinal epithelium,  puts  another  interpretation  upon  their 
presence  in  this  situation,  and,  far  from  supposing  them  to 
be  fighting  micro-organisms,  he  conceives  that  they  are  the 
carriers  of  some  of  the  digested  food  through  the  epithelium 
into  the  intestine.  Thus  he  believes  in  direct  opposition  to 
Stohr,  who  first  drew  attention  to  the  immense  immigration 
into  the  throat.  Stohr,  while  he  says  but  little  about  the 
fate  of  the  leucocytes  after  they  leave  the  epithelium,  dis- 
tinctly believes  in  there  being  some  relationship  existing 
between  the  demand  of  the  rest  of  the  body  for  leucocytes 
and  the  number  present  in  adenoid  tissue,  for  he  mentions 
an  almost  complete  lack  of  cell  immigration  in  several  cases 
of  persistent  formation  of  pus,  pyo-pnenmothorax,  and  a 
considerable  lessening  of  the  normal  iiumber  in  a  case  of 
leucsemia. 

Whichever  of  these  theories  we  adopt,  we  can  not  escape 
from  certain  difficulties  in  trying  to  explain  certain  observed 
phenomena.  For  example,  if  the  sole  purpose  of  the  ade- 
noid tissue  of  the  throat  is  to  furnish  leucocytes,  which 
shall  protect  us  from  the  invading  host  of  rapacious  micro- 
organisms, then  we  may  safely  conclude  that  for  those  who 
breathe  through  the  nose  the  pharynx  tonsil  is  really  the 
most  valuable  in  this  particular.  Is  it  not  strange,  tlien, 
that  this  should  be  the  first  to  atrophy,  when  it  is  the  one 
most  needed  ?  To  be  sure  there  are  the  other  parts  still 
left,  but  they  can  not  get  at  the  inspired  air. ,  Or  must  we 
suppose  that  the  pharynx  tonsil  takes  care  of  the  air,  while 
the  faucial  and  lingual  do  duty  in  fighting  the  organisms 
present  in  the  secretions  of  the  mouth  and  pharynx?  This 
takes  place  in  the  youth  of  the  individual,  and  later  in  the 
adult  there  is  not  such  an  urgent  necessity  for  such  protec- 
tion in  that  other  organs  may  do  the  work,  or  the  system 
be  more  capable  of  resisting.  Certainly  if  the  above  be  the 
case,  we  must  not  be  hasty  in  removing  enlargements  of 
these  organs  unless  we  find  them  to  be  producing  disease 
of  other  part,8,  for  one  can  not  have  too  many  leucocytes  at 
his  command.  And  yet  while  we  find  these  little  incon- 
sistencies, surely  we  must  almost  a  priori  conclude  that  the 
leucocytes  must  exercise  some  protective  influence,  and  that 
an  active  one,  for  how  could  wc  otherwise  so  often  escape 
infection  ?  Surely  nothing  would  seem  more  favorable  to 
the  ingress  of  organisms  in  the  system  than  the  tonsils, 
which  present  in  the  lacunrc  the  most  convenient  of  resting 
places  for  microbes,  and  then   in  the  openings  which  un- 


questionably exist  in  the  epitlielium  we  have  an  almost 
open  door  for  the  entrance  of  the  little  micrococcus.  Granted 
that  the  majority  of  the  organisms  referred  to  are  entirely 
innocuous,  still  some  are  not,  and  were  it  not  for  some  act- 
ive interference,  we  must  often  become  infected  under  the 
conditions  just  quoted. 

The  question  of  retrograde  metamorphoses  or  patho- 
logical changes  we  must  leave  for  the  report  of  future  ob- 
servation, which  I  hope  to  make.  Meanwhile  let  me  simply 
mention  again  the  observation  of  Poelchen,  which  he  cites 
to  explain  the  very  frequent  appearance  of  and  persistence 
of  diseased  conditions  of  the  secretion  high  up  in  the  naso- 
pharynx. The  close  union  of  the  apex  of  the  recessus  me- 
dius  by  fibro-cartilaginous  bands  to  the  base  of  skull  be- 
tween the  muscles  rectus  capitis  gives  an  immobility  to  the 
parts  that  tends  to  the  retention  of  secretions,  and  that  the 
more  as  by  the  movement  of  the  side  walls  toward  each 
other  it  is  into  this  recessus  that  the  secretions  are  poured 
as  into  a  conduit.  The  deduction  is  to  supply  what  nature 
does  not  afiford,  and  especially  to  be  observant  of  adhesions 
or  thickenings,  which  may  hinder  the  easy  downward  flow 
from  the  recessus. 
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PRELOIIXARY   CAPSTJLOTOMY 

IN"   THE    EXTEACTION   OF   CATARACT. 

Bt  T.  J.  TYNER,  M.D., 

AUSTIN,   TEXAS. 

Owing  to  the  great  amount  of  literature  recently  de- 
voted to  the  subject  of  cataract  extraction,  I  owe  it  to  you 
as  a  matter  of  courtesy,  as  well  as  in  justice  to  myself,  to 
say  I  would  not  presume  to  bring  it  forward  now  had  I 
not  failed  after  diligent  search  to  tind  a  precedent  for  the 
operation  which  I  shall  hereafter  describe,  and  which  I  be- 
lieve possesses  some  merit.  The  nearest  approach  to  it  is 
in  opening  the  capsule  with  the  point  of  the  knife  as  it  en- 
ters the  anterior  chamber  while  the  section  is  being  made 
and  with  which  you  are  all  familiar. 

The  leading  point  in  the  operation  is  in  making  the 
capsulotomy  the  primary  step,  thereby  enabling  the  operator 
to  deliver  the  lens  at  the  very  moment  the  corneal  section 
is  completed.  I  will  not  encroach  upon  your  time  with  the 
progressive  history  of  the  many  methods  devised  by  differ- 
ent operators,  nor  with  the  details  of  this  operation  as  to 
instruments,  antiseptics,  after-treatment,  etc.,  as  they  differ 
in  no  essential  particular  from  the  generally  accepted  meas- 
ures in  other  methods. 

Supposing  the  eye  to  be  now  ready.  A  Bowman  stop- 
needle  is  thrust  into  the  anterior  chamber — the  pupil  hav- 
ing been  previously  dilated — the  point  of  whjch,  and  also 
the  entire  field  of  the  incision,  are  in  full  view. 

The  capsule  is  now  lacerated  in  its  upper  quadrant,  the 
line  of  incision  corresponding  to  the  upper  pupillary  curve 
of  the  iris.  In  this  manipulation  and  in  withdrawing  the 
needle,  the  greatest  care  should  be  observed  that  no  aque- 
ous is  lost.  The  eye  is  now  practically  undisturbed  and  as 
favorable  for  the  corneal  section  as  before,  which  is  to  be 
done  quick!}',  using  a  Graefe  knife,  preferably  rather  broad. 
When  the  section  is  finished,  pressure  with  the  tiat  of  the 
blade  causes  the  corneal  opening  to  gape,  when  at  the  same 
moment  counter-pressure  with  the  fixing  forceps  below  aids 
the  expulsion  and  the  lens  glides  out  through  the  still  open 
pupil  with  surprising  ease. 

I  will  mention  here  that  the  lens,  having  no  choice,  or 
rather  no  other  avenue  of  escape,  almost  always  indicates  a 
tendency  to  follow  the  knife  as  the  corneal  incision  is  pro- 
gressing, and  when  it  is  finished  the  lens  is  partly  in  the  an- 
terior chamber.  1  state  this  to  demonstrate  why  it  is  so 
promptly  delivered  and  that  the  foregoing  expression  is  not 
extravagant. 

The  operation  is  simple  throughout  and  easily  done, 
and  is  accomplished  when  the  most  difficult  part  in  other 
methods  begins.  An  additional  point  of  interest  is:  If  the 
lens  is  susceptible  of  being  dislocated — and  this  is  made 
manifest  so  soon  as  the  needle  touches  the  capsule — there 
is,  in  my  experience,  no  way  to  accomplish  it  so  perfectly 
and  harmlessly  as  with  the  needle  at  this  stage  of  the  op- 
eration. This  is  somewhat  similar  to  Delgardo's  method, 
and,  strange  to  say,  was  the  result  in  my  first  case,  which 
occurred  last  October.  Since  then  I  have  performed  the 
operation  twelve  times  with  a  good  result  in  each  one,  or,  to 
be  more  definite,  with  the  exception  of  two  cases,  the  result 


was  far  better  than  that  formerly  achieved.  In  the  two 
cases  referred  to  there  was  severe  iritis  with  posterior  syn- 
echia, and  in  four  others  it  was  manifest,  but  only  in  a  very 
mild  form.  In  the  remaining  six  cases  there  was  absolutely 
no  reaction.  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  iritis  was  in  part 
due  to  the  excessive  strength  of  the  atropine  used  in  dilat- 
ing the  pupil,  which,  a  few  hours  after  the  operation,  reas- 
serts itself,  hence  crowding  the  iris  nearer  the  corneal 
wound.  I  now  use  the  weakest  solution  of  atropine  that 
will  serve  the  purpose.  Eserine  might  be  useful  in  some 
cases,  though  as  yet  I  have  not  felt  the  necessity  of  resort- 
ing to  it. 

I  neglected  to  mention  in  the  foregoing  statement  that 
in  three  of  the  cases  the  lenses  were  extracted  in  their  cap- 
sules. 

If  you  will  now  bear  with  me  a  few  moments  longer, 
and  I  trust  not  without  interest,  I  will  relate  the  circum- 
stances, which  by  the  way  were  partly  accidental,  that  led 
up  to  the  development  of  the  operative  procedure  above 
described.  In  July,  1885,  I  operated  on  a  Mexican,  and 
while  I  was  opening  the  capsule,  having  done  an  iridectomy, 
fluid  vitreous  escaped  so  rapidly  that  the  ijlobe  was  so  col- 
lapsed that  the  lens  could  only  be  delivered  by  the  aid  of 
the  iris  forceps,  having  fallen  into  the  posterior  chamber. 
Singular  to  say,  there  was  a  good  recovery  with  useful 
vision,  which  result  encouraged  me  a  few  weeks  later  to 
attempt  the  extraction  in  the  other  eye.  Anticipating  the 
same  condition  of  vitreous,  the  thought  suggested  itself  to 
open  the  capsule  with  a  needle  previous  to  making  the  cor- 
neal section.  This  was  successfully  performed,  and,  while 
there  was  loss  of  vitreous  (fluid),  it  was  slight  compared  to 
the  first.  This  case  is  recorded  in  the  published  statistics  of 
Texas  surgery  in  1886.  This  little  procedure  passed  out  of 
my  mind  until  the  discussion  became  so  general  in  regard  to 
a  return  to  the  simple  extraction,  which  later  on  was  adopted 
by  most  operators.  It  was  not  my  wish  to  give  up  the  iridec- 
tomy, but  in  the  mean  time,  however,  I  had  several  cases  in 
which  the  lens  popped  out  through  the  pupil  just  as  the 
section  was  completed — one  in  which  I  had  opened  the 
capsule  with  the  point  of  the  knife  as  it  entered  the  anterior 
chamber,  the  patient  at  the  moment  the  section  was  fin- 
ished squeezing  the  eye.  Another  case  was  traumatic,  in 
which  the  particle  of  steel  could  be  distinctly  seen  in  the 
lens,  which  had  thoroughly  lacerated  the  capsule.  This  was 
a  fac-simile  of  the  preceding  case,  the  fragment  of  steel 
coming  with  the  lens.  This  case,  together  with  others,  im- 
pressed upon  my  mind  that  the  lens  indicated  a  tendency 
to  escape,  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  sought  the  course 
of  least  resistance.  Upon  this  hypothesis  I  endeavored  to 
make  the  simple  extraction  in  this  way — i.  «.,  by  opening 
the  capsule  with  the  point  of  the  knife  ;  but  it  was  attended 
by  so  many  failures  to  make  the  rapid  extraction  without 
injury  to  the  iris  that  I  abandoned  it.  About  this  time  I 
recalled  to  mind  the  preliminary  capsulotomy  done  with  the 
needle  in  1885,  which  a  few  months  later  (after  returning 
from  my  summer  vacatinn^  T  jml  into  practice  with  the 
results  as  above  given. 
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THE  ACTION  OF  MICROBIAL  PRODUCTS  ON  MICROBES  ANB 
ON   THE   ORGANISM. 

"  Microbes  are  always  the  indispensable  cause  of  virulence; 
they  are  always  the  cause  of  iininunity,  I  dare  not  say  the  in- 
dispensable cause,  but  they  only  produce  their  effects  by  means 
of  the  chemical  matters  that  they  secrete."  With  these  words 
Professor  Bouchard  premises,  in  the  Revue  de  medecine  for 
July,  one  of  the  most  comprehensive  studies  of  the  action  of 
the  products  secreted  by  pathogenic  micro-organisms  that  have 
appeared.  The  subject  has  been  studied  experimentally  by  the 
action  of  bacterial  products  on  microbes;  by  the  action,  both 
harmful  and  useful,  of  these  products  on  the  animal  organism ; 
by  the  action  that  the  products  of  a  microbe  exercise  on  the 
infection  produced  not  only  by  that  but  also  by  another  mi- 
crobe; and  by  an  examination  of  the  measures  by  which  these 
products  influence  infection,  by  their  action  both  on  the  mi- 
crobe-destroying state  of  the  humors  and  on  phagocytosis. 

The  products  of  the  vitality  of  a  microbe,  as  of  all  living 
cells,  are  multiple.  Many  of  these  substances  are  not  toxic, 
but  the  toxic  matters  of  a  single  kind  of  microbe  are  numerous ; 
they  are  diastases,  alkaloids,  volatile  acids,  etc.  And  the  author 
believes  that  the  inooulable  are  distinct  from  the  toxic  matters. 
Among  the  local  lesions  of  infection,  the  chemical  alterations 
of  tissue  depend  on  diastase,  but  it  is  extremely  probable  that 
the  paralysis  of  the  leucocytes,  the  obstacle  to  phagocytosis,  is 
due  to  some  other  toxic  substances,  called  toxines.  Infectious 
fever  seems  to  be  due  to  diastatic  substances,  and  perhaps  to 
certain  cellular  alterations  that  occur  in  the  liver,  kidneys,  and 
muscles,  while  any  nervous  phenomena  depend  on  the  toxines. 
Whatever  the  substance  that  produces  immunity,  it  is  not  be- 
lieved that  it  is  a  diastase. 

The  conclusions  deduced  from  the  experiments  seem  to 
prove  that  among  the  substances  secreted  by  microbes  is  a  sub- 
stance capable  of  injuring  directly  the  development,  multiplica- 
tion, and  secretion  of  the  micro-organism,  although  this  is  indi- 
rectly favorable  to  the  microbe  by  chemically  modifying  the 
environment.  There  are  substances  secreted  by  a  microbe  that 
are  either  inhibitory  or  favorable  for  microbes  of  other  species. 
There  are  microbes  that  secrete  substances  poisonous  to  ani- 
mals, and  it  is  this  toxicity  that  constitutes  the  virulence  of  a 
microbe. 

While  there  are  pathogenic  microbes  that  secrete  inoculablo 
matter,  it  is  not  by  its  presence  alone  that  this  matter  pro- 
duces immunity,  for  in  some  way  the  inocolable  matters  so 
impress  the  animal  organism  that  even  when  ihoy  are  elimi- 
nated the  humors  permanently  remain  less  propitious  to  the 
vitality   of    the    same   microbe.      The    inoculable    substances 


change  the  activity  of  the  cells  in  some  fashion,[so  that  even 
when  eliminated  the  leucocytes,  though  confronted  by  the 
same  microbe,  more  abundantly  effect  diapedesis  and  more  en- 
ergetically accomplish  their  phagocytic  function. 

Though  the  soluble  matters  of  a  microbe  when  injected  at 
the  same  time  with  an  inoculation  of  the  same  microbe  render 
the  infection  more  intense,  yet  the  same  matters  injected  some 
days  before  inoculation,  far  from  aggravating  the  infection,  in- 
hibit or  attenuate  it.  With  antagonistic  microbes — that  is  to 
say,  those  in  which  a  simultaneous  inoculation  generally  devel- 
ops one  only — it  is  noticed  that  the  soluble  matters  of  the 
stronger  inhibit  the  weaker,  though  if  injected  at  the  same  time 
with  an  inoculation  of  the  weaker  they  produce  a  moderation 
and  attenuation  of  the  infection  most  pronounced  if  given  in 
the  same  locality.  Auxiliary  microbes  may,  by  the  inoculation 
of  one  or  the  injection  of  its  soluble  products,  allow  the  other 
to  develop  in  an  animal  that  is  naturally  refractory,  though,  in 
case  the  virulence  of  the  microbe  should  be  slowly  attenuated, 
it  would  only  develop  in  an  unrefractory  animal. 

The  bacteria-destroying  condition  of  the  animal  organism 
produced  by  the  injection  of  bacterial  matters  should  apj>ear  at 
the  end  of  the  first  twenty-four  hours;  and  it  is  neither  sup- 
pressed nor  suspended  by  a  new  injection  of  such  substances 
as  have  conferred  the  immunity.  In  animals  that  have  a  natu- 
ral or  acquired  immunity,  and  that  are  capable  of  resisting  a 
pathogenic  microbe  by  phagocytosis,  the  soluble  products  of 
that  microbe  would  inhibit  phagocytosis,  while  in  animals 
having  no  immunity,  natural  or  acquired,  but  capable  of  resist- 
ing non-pathogenic  or  attenuated  pathogenic  microbes  by 
phagocytosis,  the  products  of  a  virulent  microbe  will  inhibit  the 
phagocytosis.  These  results  prompt  the  question  of  what 
other  substances,  microbial  or  not,  can  produce  the  same  effect 
on  phagocytosis,  or  is  the  latter  the  mechanism  by  which  they 
act?  

(ESOPHAGEAL   VARIX  A   CAUSE   OF   H^MATEMESIS. 

Sudden  death  by  haamatemesis  is  a  not  uncommon  event  in 
cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  and  cases  where,  without  any  warning, 
a  person  habitually  intemperate  vomits  blood  occur  with  suffi- 
cient frequency  to  render  the  study  of  the  exact  mechanism  of 
the  hiemorrhago  a  matter  of  some  importance.  Latterly  tho 
whole  question  of  portal  obstruction  and  its  effects  has  been 
receiving  a  good  deal  of  attention.  Litten  (Berliner  Hinische 
Wochenschrift)  has  been  experimenting  upon  the  circulation  in 
the  liver  of  dogs  and  studying  the  clinical  phenomena  in  portal 
obstruction.  In  five  cases  of  hepatic  cirrhosis  where  death  was 
caused  by  vomiting  of  blood  he  has  found  that  the  fatal  out- 
flow came  from  the  rupture  of  enormous  varicosities  situated 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  oesophagus.  For  the  whole  extent  of 
its  course  the  gullet  is  richly  supplied  with  veins,  and  of  these 
the  upper  ones,  by  means  of  the  inferior  thyreoid  veins,  empty 
into  the  superior  vena  cava,  wliile  the  veins  supplying  the  lower 
part  of  tho  tube  form  above  the  cardia  a  large  plexus  communi- 
cating but  in  a  very  slight  degree  with  the  portal  vein,  and 
emptying  mainly  into  the  vena  azygos.     When,  as  occurs  in 
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cirrhosis  of  tiie  liver,  the  flow  of  hlood  in  the  portal  vein  be- 
comes obstructed,  its  blood  passes  for  the  most  part  into  the 
vena  azygos,  which  conducts  it  directly  to  the  superior  vena 
cava.  The  blood  of  the  gastric  coronai'y  veins  and  that  of  the 
gastro-duodenal  veins  especially  passes  in  this  direction.  As  a 
result,  the  vena  azygos,  already  overloaded,  can  not  receive  all 
the  blood  of  the  ffisophageal  plexus,  hence  the  formation  of 
varices  the  rapture  of  which  gives  rise  to  a  htematemesis  and 
leads  to  the  supposition  that  the  vessels  in  the  stomach  have 
given  way. 

The  same  subject  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Section  in 
Medicine  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  British  Medical  Associa- 
tion at  Birmingham.  The  liability  to  sudden  death  from  h:e- 
matemesis  in  cases  where  there  was  no  ascites,  or  in  fact  any 
symptoms,  was  emphasized  in  Dr.  Saundby's  paper  on  the  Va- 
rieties of  Hepatic  Cirrhosis.  Dr.  Stacy  Wilson's  paper  dealt 
especially  with  varices  as  a  cause  of  hrematemesis  in  cirrhosis 
of  the  liver.  He  drew  attention  to  the  dilatation  which  took 
place  in  the  veins  in  the  lower  part  of  the  oesophagus,  wliich  in 
some  cases  prevented  ascites,  and  pointed  out  the  effect  of  the 
sphincter  of  the  cardiac  end  of  the  stomacli  in  preventing  the 
blood  of  the  coronary  vessels  from  getting  into  the  oesophageal 
branches  in  normal  conditions,  but  said  that,  when  portal  ob- 
struction occurred,  the  tension  in  the  coronary  vessels  over- 
came the  action  of  the  sphincter,  and  the  oesophageal  veins  be- 
came varicose  and  might  rupture.  He  thought  this  was  a  com- 
mon cause  of  hajmatemesis.  He  had  found  oesophageal  varices 
in  five  cases  of  hepatic  cirrhosis,  and  in  most  of  these  there  was 
rupture.  Dr.  Ratclifle  exhibited  specimens  of  varicose  ulcers 
in  the  oesophagus  and  one  in  which  there  was  thrombosis  of 
one  of  the  oesophageal  veins,  from  cases  of  hepatic  cirrhosis  in 
which  hsematemesis  had  occurred. 


MINOR  PABAGRAPUS. 

FATAL   POISONING   BY   MUSSELS. 

Sir  Chables  Cameron,  M.  D.,  of  Dublin,  contributes  to  the 
Brituh  Medical  Journal  a  preliminary  note  regarding  the  Sea- 
point  tragedy  from  mussel  poisoning,  whereby  five  persons  lost 
their  lives.  At  Seapoint,  near  Dublin,  a  family  of  seven,  con- 
sisting of  the  mother,  her  five  children,  and  a  maid-servant,  par- 
took of  a  meal  of  stewed  mussels.  They  were  all  made  sick 
within  twenty  minutes  after  the  ingestion  of  the  meal,  and  in 
an  hour  one  of  the  children  was  dead.  The  mother  and  three 
other  children  succumbed  before  the  second  hour  had  elapsed. 
The  symptoms  began  with  the  pain  of  ])iiis  and  needles  in  the 
hands.  Graver  symptoms  followed  rapidly,  such  as  vomiting, 
dyspnoea,  swelling  of  the  face,  loss  of  co-ordination  in  move- 
ment, convulsions,  and  spasmodic  movements  of  the  arms. 
Death  appeared  to  take  place  by  asphyxia,  the  faces  being  in- 
tensely livid.  One  child  and  the  servant,  who  probably  ate 
only  a  few  of  the  mussels,  recovered.  The  pond  wlicnce  the 
shell-fish  were  obtained  is  a  small  body  of  water  to  wliich  the 
sea  has  access  at  high  tide;  it  also  receives  fresh  water  and 
some  sewage.  The  water  at  higli  tide  shows  twice  as  much 
saltness  as  when  the  tide  is  out.  The  drainage  from  the  land  is 
necessarily,  from  certain  local  conditions,  inii)uro.  The  un- 
cooked mussels  that  remained  at  the  place  of  jioisoning  differed 


from  other  mussels  obtained  from  the  open  sea  in  having  much 
larger  livers,  and  their  shells  were  very  brittle.  Tbe  generic 
tests  applied,  in  order  to  discover  if  an  alkaloid  was  present, 
clearly  pl-oved  that  a  leucomaine  existed,  which,  indeed,  was 
obtained  in  crystals,  visible  under  the  microscope,  and  corre- 
sponding to  the  substance  that  Brieger  has  described  as  occur- 
ring in  the  poisonous  mussels  examined  by  him.  The  quantity 
of  the  leucomaine  thus  separated  by  Dr.  Cameron  was  insuffi- 
cient for  a  thorough  examin.ition,  and  it  became  necessary  for 
him  to  procure  a  further  supply  of  the  shell-fish  from  the  pond 
above  mentioned.  lie  expects  to  extract  therefrom  a  substan- 
tial quantity  of  the  leucomaine,  for  the  purpose  of  a  complete 
identification  of  it  with  the  mytilotoxine,  CjHtNOa,  of  Brieger. 
The  Seapoint  calamity  is  another  instance  of  poisonous  shell- 
fish being  the  product  of  a  foul  or  stagnant  water.  The  liver 
of  the  poisonous  fish  becomes  the  seat  of  disease  and  generates 
the  leucomaine,  the  disease  in  question  probably  being  the  re- 
sult of  the  injurious  action  of  its  food  supplied  from  a  contami- 
nated pond-water.  Dr.  Cameron  states  that  he  has  examined 
the  literature  bearing  upon  mussel  poisoning,  and  has  found 
that  many  of  the  waters  whence  the  mussels  have  been  ob- 
tained were  stagnant  or  impregnated  with  sewage. 


THE   AMERICAN   DERMATOLOGIGAL   ASSOCIATION. 

The  Richfield  meeting  of  the  association  was  a  most  success- 
ful one.  To  this  two  factors  contributed  :  First,  the  character 
of  the  scientific  work;  secondly,  the  liberal  hospitality  of  Mr. 
Proctor,  the  owner  of  the  new  bathing  establishment,  and  the 
courtesy  of  Dr.  C.  C.  Ransom,  the  medical  superintendent. 
Elsewhere  we  give  an  abstract  of  the  scientific  proceedings;  it 
is  our  purpose  now  to  note  the  social  side  of  the  meeting  alone. 
The  association  assembled  on  a  Tuesday  morning  in  the  sola- 
rium of  the  new  bathing  establishment.  After  dinner  the  mem- 
bers were  driven  around  Lake  Canadarago.  In  the  evening  the 
grounds  of  the  Spring  House  were  illuminated  with  Chinese 
lanterns  and  the  members  were  conducted  through  all  parts  of 
the  well-o<iuippcd  bath-house.  After  the  evening  meeting  a 
supper  was  given  in  Dr.  Ransom's  offices.  On  ^Vcdnesday 
afternoon,  by  Mr.  Proctor's  invitation,  the  members  went  to 
Lake  Otsego,  some  twelve  miles  off,  and  partook  of  a  fish  and 
game  dinner.  The  entire  service  of  the  baths  was  placed  at 
their  disposal  for  the  time  being.  The  baths  themselves  are 
deserving  of  special  mention.  For  size,  arrangement,  and  com- 
pleteness they  are  unsurpassed.  They  are  arranged  in  two 
corresponding  halves  for  the  two  sexes,  each  half  containing 
some  thirty-eight  separate  baths  with  a  large  resting  room,  and 
a  complete  Turkish  bath.  Besides  these  there  are  a  swimming 
bath,  inhalation  and  pulverization  rooms,  gymnasia,  a  solarium, 
doctor's  offices,  a  drinking  fountain,  a  bazaar,  a  barber's  shop, 
and  a  chiropodist's  room.  The  whole  establishment  is  watched 
over,  as  well  as  the  persons  who  use  it,  by  the  very  competent 
medical  superintendent.  The  association  elected  officers  for  the 
ensuing  year  as  follows:  Dr.  F.  B.  Greenough,  of  Boston,  presi- 
dent;  Dr.  L.  N.  Denslow,  ot  St.  Paul,  vice-president;  and  Dr. 
G.  T.  Jackson,  of  Xew  York,  secretary  and  treasurer.  Four 
new  members  were  elected,  namely.  Dr.  J.  A.  Fordyce  and  Dr. 
C.  \V.  Cutler,  of  New  York;  Dr.M.  B.  Hartzell,  of  Philadel- 
phia: and  Dr.  J.  Grindon,  of  St.  Louis. 


A   NEW   CULTURE   FLUID. 

Dr.  G.  M.  Sternbkho  gives  the  Medical  Ketcs  a  short  note, 
interesting  to  laboratory-workers  and  others,  on  the  use  of  the 
fluid  contained  in  unripe  cocoanuts  as  a  culture  medium.     This 
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fiaid,  unlike  that  of  the  ripe  nnt,  is  devoid  of  all  milky  appear- 
ance and  is  perfectly  transparent.  By  the  people  of  the  West 
Indies  it  is  known  as  agua  coco,  or  cocoannt  water,  and  is  very 
popular  as  a  refreshing  drink;  at  the  railway  stations  and  res- 
taurants may  be  seen  piles  of  the  nnripe  nuts,  which  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice  can  be  broken  open  and  made  to  yield  a  tumbler- 
ful of  the  fluid  at  a  trilling  cost.  The  cocoanut  is  a  germ-proof 
receptacle,  and,  if  care  is  taken  in  the  removal  of  its  fluid,  the 
latter  requires  no  sterilization  at  the  time  of  its  reception  into 
the  bacteriologist's  tubes  or  flasks.  Dr.  Sternberg  has  been 
able  to  store  it  away  almost  indefinitely  for  future  use,  the  fluid 
remaining  perfectly  transparent  and  ready  for  immediate  use. 
Heating  the  fluid  will  cause  in  it  a  slight  precipitate.  He  has 
employed  this  medium  quite  extensively  during  the  past  two 
years,  although  he  has  been  cognizant  of  some  of  its  properties 
since  1879,  and  has  found  it  of  great  convenience.  Certain 
micro-organisms  multiply  in  it  more  rapidly  than  others  in  con- 
sequence of  its  slightly  acid  reaction  when  first  obtained  from 
the  nnt.  This  reaction  makes  it  unsuitable  for  cultures  of  cer- 
tain of  the  pathogenic  bacteria,  bnt,  when  desired,  it  is  a  sim- 
ple ni.atter  to  neutralize  it.  A  detailed  chemical  analysis  of  the 
fluid  is  given  in  the  paper. 


THE   FAITH   CURE   AXD   MANSLAUGHTER. 

•  A  VEKT  sad  occurrence  in  connection  with  the  faith  cure  is 
reported  from  Toronto.  Mr.  John  Kent,  a  well-known  citizen, 
had  been  the  subject  of  diabetes  for  several  years,  but  had  been 
in  a  state  of  fair  general  health  and  in  a  condition  to  attend  to 
his  business.  On  the  advice  of  his  physician  he  had  adopted  a 
form  of  diet  under  the  use  of  which  the  .sugar  in  the  urine  was 
said  to  be  diminishing  in  quantity  and  the  patient  to  be  gaining 
in  health  and  strength.  Not  satisfied  with  the  progress  he  was 
making,  be  put  himself  in  the  hands  of  the  Christian  scientists, 
who  were  both  numerous  and  popular  in  Toronto.  The  usual 
process  of  faith  cure  was  gone  through  with.  He  was  told  to 
eat  what  he  pleased,  did  so,  and  died  of  di.abetic  coma.  A  coro- 
ner's inquest  was  held,  which  ended  in  a  verdict  of  manslaughter 
against  Mrs.  Stewart,  the  so-called  scientist,  "  in  that  he  (Kent) 
came  to  his  death  tlirough  the  gross  ignorance  of  Mrs.  Stewart, 
who  undertook  to  cure  him  of  his  disease,  in  not  advising  him 
to  continue  the  restricted  diet  prescribed  by  his  former  physi- 
cian." The  coroner,  after  summing  up  the  evidence,  charged 
directly  against  the  accused.  When  cross-examined,  Mrs.  Stew- 
art admitted  that  she  knew  very  little  of  medical  science.  She 
was  arrested  and  held  in  bail  to  stand  her  trial  for  manslaughter 
at  the  next  .session  of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench. 


KEFIR. 

Professor  Uffelmann,  of  Vienna,  has  made  an  examination 
of  that  preparation  of  milk  called  kefir,  which  has  recently 
been  lauded  by  physicians  of  Berlin  and  Paris  as  well  as  Vi- 
enna for  its  power  of  assisting  stomach  digestion,  strengthening 
the  nervous  system,  and  increasing  the  weight  of  the  body. 
According  to  the  Medical  Press  and  Circular,  he  finds  that  the 
kefir  ferment  converts  the  milk  into  alcohol,  carbonic  acid, 
hemi-albuiiiose,  and  peptone  compounds.  The  casein  is  broken 
np  into  small  particles  in  combination  with  the  fat,  forming  a 
kind  of  emulsion.  Uft'elmann  holds  that  the  lactic  acid  converts 
the  casein  into  very  fine  coagulu,  and  relieves  the  gastric  acid  of 
a  great  part  of  its  work.  The  carbonic  acid  increases  peristalsis 
and  the  flow  of  the  gastric  jaice.  The  peptones  and  alcohol  make 
the  combination  better  borne  and  cause  it  to  contribute  to  nu- 
tritive accumulation  and  assimilation.     These  are  the  reasons. 


he  thinks,  for  the  growing  repute  of  kefir  as  a  means  to  the 
rapid  increase  of  the  weight  of  the  body. 


SPERMINE. 


AccoEDrNG  to  Le  Mercredi  medical,  Dr.  Pohl,  of  St.  Peters- 
burg, believes  that  certain  crystals  found  in  semen  are,  as  stated 
by  Schreider,  the  phosphate  of  an  organic  base,  spermine,  that 
is  identical,  according  to  Laderberg  and  Obel,  with  ethyleni- 
mine.  Dr.  Pohl  has  extracted  spermine  from  the  testicles  of 
young  rabbits,  and  finds  experimentally  that  it  decreases  the 
action  of  the  heart  while  it  increases  general  energy  and  stimu- 
lates the  nervous  and  genital  systems.  He  believes  that  the 
action  of  castoreum  and  musk  is  due  to  the  presence  of  sper- 
mine. 


Meeting  of  May  I4,  1S90. 
The  President,  Dr.  C.  K.  Briddon,  in  the  Cliuir. 

Laparo-colotomy  for   Stricture   of  the  Rectum— The 

President  read  a  paper  with  this  title.     (See  page  310.) 

Calculus  of  the  Kidney ;  Removal  of  the  Organ.— Dr.  A. 
G.  GEP..STEE  presented  a  woman,  aged  fifty-six,  who,  six  years 
before,  had  experienced  some  marked  pain  in  the  hypogastric 
region,  pain  on  micturition,  and  rigors.  The  urine  was  turbid. 
Altern.'iting  with  periods  of  abeyance,  this  condition  had  con- 
fin  uAfl    fnnr   Troorc       Tn.  ^ 

ITEMS,    ETC. 

Infectious  Diseases  in  New  York. — We  are  indebted  to  the  Sanitary 
Bureau  of  the  Health  Department  for  the  following  statement  of  cases 
>.nd  deaths  reported  during  the  two  weeks  ending  September  16,  1890  : 


DISEASES. 


Typhoid  fever 

Scarlet  fever 

Cerebro-spinal  meningitis., 

Measles 

Diphtheria 


Week  ending  Sept.  9.1  Week  ending  Sept.  16. 


Cases. 


30 

17 

1 

78 
43 


Deaths. 


10 
1 
1 
9 

14 


Cases. 


57 
39 
1 
32 
47 


Deaths. 


13 
I 
1 

3 
19 


The  American  Gynaecological  Society. — The  members  in  attendance 
at  the  Buffalo  meeting  were  entertained  on  Thursday  by  the  Buffalo 
Medical  Club  with  an  e.xcursion  to  Niagara  and  a  dinner  on  the  return 
to  Buffalo. 

The  Randall's  Island  Hospital. — Dr.  James  R.  Goffe  has  been  ap- 
pointed visiting  t^\■na■l•ol<^gi.st  to  the  hospital. 

The  JenMns  Medical  Association,  of  Yonkers,  will  hold  its  regular 
meeting  at  the  house  of  Dr.  N.  A.  Warren,  on  Thursday  evening,  the 
25tli  inst.  Dr.  C.  W.  Packard,  of  New  York,  will  read  a  paper  on  Sur- 
gical Insonjnia. 

The  late  Dr.  Silas  H.  Douglas. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Department 
of  Medicine  and  Surgery  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  held  on  the 
4th  of  September,  1890,  the  following  minute  was  adopted,  with  direc- 
tion that  it  be  entered  in  the  records  of  the  faculty : 

"  Silas  Hamilton  Douglas,  one  of  the  founders  of  this  department 
of  the  university  and  for  twenty-eight  years  a  member  of  this  faculty, 
died  in  Ann  Arbor,  August  26,  1890,  at  the  age  of  seventy-four  years. 
He  was  one  of  a  very  few  strong  men  of  steady  purpose,  who  opened  a 
way  for  medical  education  in  this  State,  and  from  the  (irst  determined 
that  broader  foundations  should  he  laid  for  the  support  of  medical 
learning.  Elected  as  professor  of  chemistry  in  this  iniiversity  on  Au- 
gust 5,  1846,  he  was  soon  active  in  those  movements  which  obtained 
tlie  adoption  by  the  Board  of  Regents  of  a  plan  for  the  organization 
of  a  department  of  medicine,  presented  by  Dr.  Zina  Pitcher  and  others, 
January  17,  1848.  His  interest  in  medicine  was  direct  and  personal; 
he  had  entered  upon  practice  as  u  physician  before  he  became  a  college 
teacher,  and  in  llie  beginning  of  the  medical  school  he  held  for  a  time 
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cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  the  flow  of  blood  in  the  portal  Tein  be- 
comes obstrneted,  its  blood  passes  for  the  most  part  into  the 
vena  azygos,  which  conducts  it  directly  to  the  superior  vena 
cava.  The  blood  of  the  gastric  coronary  veins  and  that  of  the 
gastro-duodenal  veins  especially  passes  in  this  direction.  As  a 
result,  the  vena  azygos,  already  overloaded,  can  not  receive  all 
the  blood  of  the  cesophageal  plexus,  henoe  the  formation  of 
varices  the  rupture  of  which  gives  rise  to  a  litematetnesis  and 
leads  to  the  supposition  that  the  vessels  iu  the  stomach  have 
given  way. 

The  same  subject  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Section  in 
Medicine  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  British  Medical  Associa- 
tion at  Birmingham.  The  liability  to  sudden  death  from  hse- 
matemesis  in  cases  where  there  was  no  ascites,  or  in  fact  any 
symptoms,  was  emphasized  in  Dr.  Saundby's  paper  on  the  Va- 
rieties of  Hepatic  Cirrhosis.  Dr.  Stacy  Wilson's  paper  dealt 
especially  with  varices  as  a  cause  of  hajmatemesis  in  cirrliosis 
of  the  liver.  He  drew  attention  to  the  dilatation  which  took 
place  in  the  veins  in  the  lower  part  of  the  oesophagus,  which  in 
some  cases  prevented  ascites,  and  pointed  out  the  effect  of  the 
sphincter  of  the  cardiac  end  of  the  stomach  in  preventing  the 
blood  of  the  coronary  vessels  from  getting  into  tlie  oesophageal 
branches  in  normal  conditions,  but  said  that,  when  portal  ob- 
struction occurred,  the  tension  in  the  coronary  vessels  over- 
came the  action  of  the  sphincter,  and  the  oesophageal  veins  be- 
came varicose  and  might  rupture.  He  thought  this  was  a  com- 
mon cause  of  hsematemesis.  He  had  found  oesophageal  varices 
in  five  cases  of  hepatic  cirrhosis,  and  in  most  of  these  there  was 
rapture.  Dr.  RatcliflFe  exhibited  specimens  of  varicose  ulcers 
in  the  oesophagus  and  one  in  which  there  was  thrombosis  of 
one  of  the  oesophageal  veins,  from  cases  of  hepatic  cirrhosis  in 
which  hsematemesis  had  occurred. 


MINOR  PARAGRAPU8. 

FATAL  POISONING  BY  MUSSELS. 

Sir  Charles  Cameron,  M.  D.,  of  Dublin,  contributes  to  the 
British  Medical  Journal  a  preliminary  note  regarding  the  Sea- 
point  tragedy  from  mussel  poisoning,  whereby  five  persons  lost 
their  lives.  At  Seapoint,  near  Dublin,  a  family  of  seven,  con- 
sisting of  the  mother,  her  five  children,  and  a  maid-servant,  par- 
took of  a  meal  of  stewed  mussels.  Tliey  were  all  made  sick 
within  twenty  minutes  after  the  ingestion  of  the  meal,  and  in 
an  hour  one  of  the  children  was  dead.  The  mother  and  three 
other  children  snecumbed  before  the  second  hour  had  elapsed. 
The  symptoms  began  with  the  pain  of  pins  and  needles  in  the 
hands.  Graver  symptoms  followed  rapidly,  such  as  vomiting, 
dyspnfca,  swelling  of  the  face,  loss  of  co-ordination  in  move- 
ment, convulsions,  and  spasmodic  movements  of  the  arms. 
Death  appeared  to  take  place  by  asphyxia,  the  faces  being  in- 
tensely livid.  One  child  and  the  servant,  who  probably  ale 
only  a  few  of  the  mussels,  recovered.  The  pond  whence  the 
shell-fish  were  obtained  is  a  small  body  of  water  to  which  the 
sea  has  access  at  high  tide;  it  also  receives  fresh  water  and 
some  sewage.  The  water  at  higli  tide  sliows  twice  as  much 
saltness  as  when  the  tide  is  out.  Tlie  drainage  from  the  land  is 
necessarily,  from  certain  local  conditions,  impure.  The  un- 
cooked mussels  that  remained  at  the  place  of  i)oisoning  differed 


from  otlier  mussels  obtained  from  the  open  sea  in  having  much 
larger  livers,  and  their  shells  were  very  brittle.  The  generic 
tests  applied,  in  order  to  discover  if  an  alkaloid  was  present, 
clearly  proved  that  a  leneomaine  existed,  which,  indeed,  was 
obtained  in  crystals,  visible  under  the  microscope,  and  corre- 
sponding to  the  substance  that  Brieger  has  described  as  occur- 
ring in  the  poisonous  mussels  examined  by  him.  The  quantity 
of  the  leucomaine  thus  separated  by  Dr.  Cameron  was  insnflS- 
cient  for  a  thorough  examination,  and  it  became  necessary  for 
him  to  procure  a  further  supply  of  the  shell-fish  from  the  pond 
above  mentioned.  He  expects  to  extract  therefrom  a  substan- 
tial quantity  of  the  leucomaine,  for  the  purpose  of  a  complete 
identification  of  it  with  the  mytilotoxine,  CjHsNOi,  of  Brieger. 
The  Seapoint  calamity  is  another  instance  of  poisonous  shell- 
fish being  the  product  of  a  foul  or  stagnant  water.  The  liver 
of  the  poisonous  fish  becomes  the  seat  of  disease  and  generates 
the  leuoomaine,  the  disease  in  question  probably  being  the  re- 
sult of  the  injurious  action  of  its  food  supplied  from  a  contami- 
nated pond-water.  Dr.  Cameron  states  that  he  has  examined 
the  literature  bearing  upon  mussel  poisoning,  and  has  found 
that  many  of  the  waters  whence  the  mussels  have  been  ob- 
tained were  stagnant  or  impregnated  with  sewage. 


THE   AMERICAN   DERMATOLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Richfield  meeting  of  the  association  was  a  most  success- 
ful one.  To  this  two  factors  contributed  :  First,  the  character 
of  the  scientific  work;  secondly,  the  liberal  hospitality  of  Mr. 
Proctor,  the  owner  of  the  new  bathing  estahli.shment,  and  the 
courtesy  of  Dr.  C.  C.  Ransom,  the  medical  superintendent. 
Elsewhere  we  give  an  abstract  of  the  scientific  ])roceedings;  it 
is  our  purpose  now  to  note  the  social  side  of  the  meeting  alone. 
The  association  assembled  on  a  Tuesday  morning  in  the  sola- 
rium of  the  new  bathing  establishment.  After  dinner  the  mem- 
bers were  driven  around  Lake  Canadarago.  In  the  evening  the 
grounds  of  the  Spring  House  were  illuminated  with  Chinese 
lanterns  .and  the  menibers  were  conducted  through  all  parts  of 
the  well-equipped  bath-house.  After  the  evening  meeting  a 
supper  was  given  in  Dr.  Ransom's  offices.  On  Wednesday 
afternoon,  by  Mr.  Proctor's  invitation,  the  members  went  to 
Lake  Otsego,  some  twelve  miles  off,  and  partook  of  a  fish  and 
game  dinner.  The  entire  service  of  the  baths  was  placed  at 
their  disposal  for  the  time  being.  The  baths  themselves  are 
deserving  of  special  mention.  For  size,  arrangement,  and  com- 
pleteness they  are  unsurpassed.  They  are  arranged  in  two 
correspouding  halves  for  the  two  sexes,  each  half  containing 
some  thirty-eight  separate  baths  with  a  large  resting  room,  and 
a  complete  Turkish  bath.  Besides  tl)ese  there  are  a  swimming 
bath,  inhalation  and  pulverization  rooms,  gymnasia,  a  solarium, 
doctor's  otliecs,  a  drinking  fountain,  a  bazaar,  a  barber's  shop, 
and  a  chiropodist's  room.  The  w^hole  establishment  is  watched 
over,  as  well  as  the  persons  who  use  it,  by  the  very  competent 
medical  superintendent.  The  association  elected  officers  for  the 
ensuing  year  as  follows:  Dr.  F.  B.  Greenough,  of  Boston,  presi- 
dent; l>r.  L.  X.  Denslow,  of  St.  Paul,  vice-president;  and  Dr. 
G.  T.  Jackson,  of  Now  York,  secretary  and  treasurer.  Four 
new  members  were  elected,  namely.  Dr.  J.  A.  Fordyce  and  Dr. 
C.  W.  Cutler,  of  New  York;  Dr.M.  B.  Hartzell,  of  Philadel- 
phia ;  and  Dr.  J.  Grindon,  of  St.  Louis. 


A   NKW   CCTLTURE  FLUID. 

Dr.  G.  M.  Sternhero  gives  the  Medical  Ketrs  a  short  note, 
interesting  to  laboratory-workers  and  others,  on  the  use  of  the 
fluid  contained  in  nuripe  cocoanuts  as  a  culture  medium.     This 
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fluid,  unlike  that  of  the  ripe  nnt,  is  devoid  of  all  milky  appeai-- 
ance  and  is  perfectly  transparent.  By  the  people  of  the  West 
Indies  it  is  known  as  agua  coco,  or  coeoannt  water,  and  is  very 
popular  as  a  refreshing  drink;  at  the  railway  stations  and  res- 
taurants may  be  seen  piles  of  the  unripe  nuts,  which  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice  can  be  broken  open  and  made  to  yield  a  tumbler- 
ful of  the  fluid  at  a  trifling  cost.  The  cocoanut  is  a  germ-proof 
receptacle,  and,  if  care  is  taken  in  the  removal  of  its  fluid,  the 
latter  requires  no  sterilization  at  the  time  of  its  reception  into 
the  bacteriologist's  tubes  or  flasks.  Dr.  Sternberg  has  been 
able  to  store  it  away  almost  indefinitely  for  future  use,  tlie  fluid 
remaining  perfectly  transparent  and  ready  for  immediate  use. 
Heating  the  fluid  will  cause  in  it  a  slight  precipitate.  He  has 
employed  this  medium  quite  extensively  during  the  past  two 
years,  although  he  has  been  cognizant  of  some  of  its  properties 
since  1879,  and  has  found  it  of  great  convenience.  Certain 
micro-organisms  multiply  in  it  more  rapidly  than  others  in  con- 
sequence of  its  slightly  acid  reaction  when  first  obtained  from 
the  nut.  This  reaction  makes  it  unsuitable  for  cultures  of  cer- 
tain of  the  pathogenic  bacteria,  but,  when  desired,  it  is  a  sim- 
ple matter  to  neutralize  it.  A  detailed  chemical  analysis  of  the 
fluid  is  given  in  the  paper. 


he  thinks,  for  the  growing  repute  of  kefir  as  a  means  to  the 
rapid  increase  of  the  weight  of  the  body. 


SPERMINE. 


AccoEDEfG  to  Le  ilereredi  medienl,  Dr.  Pohl,  of  St.  Peters- 
burg, believes  that  certain  crystals  found  in  semen  are,  as  stated 
by  Schreider,  the  phosphate  of  an  organic  base,  spermine,  that 
is  identical,  according  to  Laderberg  and  Obel,  with  ethyleni- 
niine.  Dr.  Pohl  has  extracted  spermine  from  the  testicles  of 
young  rabbits,  and  finds  experimentally  that  it  decreases  the 
action  of  the  heart  while  it  increases  general  energy  and  stimu- 
lates the  nervous  and  genit.al  systems.  He  believes  that  the 
action  of  castoreum  and  musk  is  due  to  the  presence  of  sper- 
mine. 


THE  FAITH   CURE  AXD   MANSLAUGHTER. 

A  VEKY  sad  occurrence  in  connection  with  the  faith  cure  is 
reported  from  Toronto.  Mr.  John  Kent,  a  well-known  citizen, 
had  been  the  subject  of  diabetes  for  several  years,  but  had  been 
in  a  state  of  fair  general  health  and  in  a  condition  to  attend  to 
his  business.  On  the  advice  of  his  physician  he  had  adopted  a 
form  of  diet  under  the  use  of  which  the  sugar, in  the  urine  was 
said  to  be  diminishing  in  quantity  and  the  patient  to  be  gaining 
in  health  and  strength.  Not  satisfied  with  the  progress  he  was 
making,  he  put  himself  in  the  hands  of  the  Christian  scientists, 
who  were  both  numerous  and  popular  in  Toronto.  The  usual 
procees  of  faith  cure  was  gone  through  with.  He  was  told  to 
eat  what  he  pleased,  did  so,  and  died  of  diabetic  coma.  A  coro- 
ner's inquest  was  held,  whicli  ended  in  a  verdict  of  manslaughter 
against  Mrs.  Stewart,  the  so-called  scientist,  "  in  that  he  (Kent) 
came  to  his  death  through  the  gross  ignorance  of  Mrs.  Stewart, 
who  undertook  to  cure  him  of  his  disease,  in  not  advising  him 
to  continue  the  restricted  diet  pre.scribed  by  his  former  physi- 
cian." The  coroner,  after  summing  up  the  evidence,  charged 
directly  against  the  accused.  "When  cross-examined,  Mrs.  Stew- 
art admitted  that  she  knew  very  little  of  medical  science.  She 
was  arrested  and  held  in  b.ail  to  stand  her  tri.al  for  manslaughter 
at  the  next  session  of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench. 


KEFIR. 


Peofessoe  Uffelmans,  of  Vienna,  has  made  an  examination 
of  that  preparation  of  milk  called  kefir,  which  has  recently 
been  lauded  by  physicians  of  Berlin  and  Paris  as  well  as  Vi- 
enna for  its  power  of  assisting  stomach  digestion,  .strengthening 
the  nervous  system,  and  increasing  the  weight  of  the  body. 
According  to  the  Medical  Press  and  Circular,  he  finds  that  the 
kefir  ferment  converts  the  milk  into  alcohol,  carbonic  acid, 
hemi-albumose,  and  peptone  compounds.  The  casein  is  broken 
np  into  small  particles  in  combination  with  the  fat,  forming  a 
kind  of  emulsion.  Uftelmann  holds  that  tlio  lactic  acid  converts 
the  casein  into  very  fine  coagula,  and  relieves  the  gastric  acid  of 
a  great  part  of  its  work.  The  carbonic  acid  increases  peristalsis 
and  the  flow  of  the  ga.stric  juice.  The  peptones  and  alcohol  make 
the  combination  better  borne  and  cause  it  to  contribute  to  nu- 
tritive accumulation  and  assimilation.     These  are  the  reasons, 


ITEMS,   ETC. 

Infectious  Diseases  in  New  York. — We  are  indebted  to  the  Sanitary 
Bureau  of  the  Health  Department  for  the  following  statement  of  cases 
i.nd  deaths  reported  during  the  two  weeks  ending  September  16,  1890  : 


DISEASES. 


Typhoid  fever 

Searlet  fever 

Cerebro-spinal  meningitis. 

Measles 

Diphtheria 


"Week  ending  Sept.  9. 


Cases. 


30 
17 
1 
78 
43 


Deaths. 


Week  ending  Sept.  16. 


Cases. 


10 
1 
1 
9 

U 


o7 
39 
1 
32 
47 


Deaths. 


13 
1 
1 
3 

19 


The  American  Gynaecological  Society. — The  members  in  attendance 
at  the  Buffalo  meeting  were  entertained  on  Thursday  by  the  Buffalo 
Medical  Club  with  an  excursion  to  Niagara  and  a  dinner  on  the  return 
to  Buffalo. 

The  Eandall's  Island  Hospital. — Dr.  James  R.  Goffe  has  been  ap- 
pointed visiting  gynajeologist  to  the  hospital. 

The  Jenkins  Medical  Association,  of  Yonkers,  will  hold  its  regular 
meeting  at  the  house  of  Dr.  N.  A.  Warren,  on  Thursday  evening,  the 
25  th  inst.  Dr.  C.  W.  Packard,  of  New  York,  will  read  a  paper  on  Sur- 
gical Insomnia. 

The  late  Dr.  Silas  H.  Douglas. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Department 
of  Medicine  and  .Surgery  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  held  on  the 
4th  of  September,  1890,  the  following  minute  was  adopted,  with  direc- 
tion that  it  be  entered  in  the  records  of  the  faculty : 

"  Silas  Hamilton  Douglas,  one  of  the  founders  of  this  department 
of  the  university  and  for  twenty-eight  years  a  member  of  this  faculty, 
died  in  Ann  Arbor,  August  '16,  1890,  at  the  age  of  seventy-four  years. 
He  was  one  of  a  very  few  strong  men  of  steady  purpose,  who  opened  a 
way  for  medical  education  in  this  .State,  and  from  the  fir.st  determined 
that  l)roader  foundations  sliould  be  laid  for  the  support  of  medical 
learning.  Elected  as  professor  of  chemistry  in  this  university  on  Au- 
gust 5,  1846,  he  was  soon  active  in  those  movements  which  obtained 
the  adoption  by  the  Board  of  Regents  of  a  plan  for  the  organization 
of  a  department  of  medicine,  presented  by  Dr.  Zina  Pitcher  and  others, 
.lanuary  17,  1848.  His  interest  in  medicine  was  direct  and  personal; 
he  liad  entered  upon  practice  as  a  physician  before  he  became  a  college 
teacher,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  medical  school  he  held  for  a  time 
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the  chair  of  materia  inedica  in  addition  to  that  of  chemistry.  Dr. 
Douglas  was  one  of  the  original  members  of  this  body  who  have 
served,  each  in  turn  for  a  considerable  period,  as  the  dean  of  tlic  fac- 
ulty. Of  these  but  one  remains  with  us,  now  our  honored  presiding 
officer,  a  witness  of  the  growth  of  medical  education,  rising  evenly  and 
surely  upon  the  foundations  laid  by  these  fathers.  Early  in  the  build- 
ing of  the  founilations  Professor  Douglas  set  out  to  provide  for  the 
laboratory  method  of  study,  then  nearly  unknown  in  medical  schools, 
yet  a  method  which  has  become  characteristic  of  the  finest  training  of 
the  time.  When  Dr.  Douglas  had  labored  in  the  university  for  ten 
years,  on  May  8,  1856,  the  Board  of  Regents  made  provision  for  the 
erection  of  a  building  under  his  charge  to  serve  as  a  chemical  labora- 
tory. Of  this  it  is  stated  in  President  Tappan's  annual  report  of  the" 
following  year  that  it  was  '  one  of  the  most  complete  and  efKcient  in 
our  country.'  To  this  and  its  development  Professor  Douglas  gave  the 
best  years  of  his  life.  It  was  due  to  the  indomitable  courage  and  un- 
vielding^peiseverance  strongly  knit  in  his  sturdy  nature  that  laborato- 

'    '  — *-"-  ■      •     •in. 
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Army  Intelligence. —  Official  List  of  Changes  in  the  Statio/ts  and 
Duties  of  Officers  serving  in,  the  Medical  Department,  United  States 
Armi/,  from  Am/ust  SI  to  Si-ptemher  13,  1890 : 

Dk  Witt,  THf:oDORE  F.,  First  Lieutenant  and  Assistant  Surgeon,  is ' 
granted  leave  of  absence  for  one  month,  to  take  effect  September 
15,  1890.  S.  O.  70,  Headquarters  Department  of  Texas,  San  An- 
tonio, Texas,  September  1,  1890. 

Appointineni. 

Baxter,  Jedediah  H.,  Colonel  and  Chief  Medical  Purveyor.  To  be 
Surgeon-General,  with  the  rank  of  brigadier-general,  August  16, 
1890,  vice  Moore,  retired  fi'om  active  service.  Headeiuarters  of  the 
Army,  A.  G.  0.,  AVashington,  September  1,  1890.  ■ 
By  direction  of  the  Acting  Secretary  of  War,  a  board  of  medical  ofli- 
cers,  to  consist  of  Vollum,  Edwaro  P.,  Colonel  and  Surgeon;  Stern- 
berg, Georoe  M.,  Ma.jor  and  Surgeon ;  Hartsuff,  Albert,  Major 
and  Surgeon ;  Hopkins,  William  E.,  Captain  and  Assistant  Sur- 
geon, is  constituted  to  meet  in  New  York  city  on  October  15,  1890, 
or  as  soon  thereafter  as  practicable,  for  the  examination  of  candi- 
dates for  admission  into  the  medical  corps  of  the  army.  Par.  8, 
S.  O.  2la,  A.  G.  0.,  Washington,  D.  C,  September  11,  1890. 

Corson,  Joseph  K.,  Major  and  Surgeon,  is  relieved  from  duty  at  Fort 
Sherman,  Idaho,  by  direction  of  the  Acting  Secretary  x>f  War,  and 
will  report  in  person  to  the  commanding  officer,  Washington  Bar- 
racks, District  of  Columbia,  for  duty  at  that  station.  Par.  4,  S.  O. 
212,  A.  G.  0.,  September  10,  1890. 

By  direction  of  the  Acting  Secretary  of  War,  the  following  changes  in 
the  stations  and  duties  of  officers  of  the  medical  department  arc 
ordered:  Heizmann,  Charles  L.,  Major  and  Surgeon,  is  relieved 
from  duty  at  San  Antonio,  Texas,  and  will  report  in  person  to  the 
commanding  officer  at  Fort  Clark,  Texas,  for  duty  at  that  station, 
to  relieve  Moselev,  Edward  B.,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon,  who, 
upon  being  relieved  by  Major  Heixmann,  will  report  in  person  to 
the  commanding  officer  at  San  Antonio,  Texas,  for  duty  at  that 
station.  Par.  23,  S.  0.  211,  A.  O.  O.,  Washington,  D.  C,  September 
fl,  1890. 

Carter,  Edward  C,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon,  is  granted  leave 
of  absence  for  one  month.  Par.  2,  S.  O.  108,  Ucad(|uarter8  De- 
partment of  the  Columbia,  September  6,  1890. 

Jarvis,  Nathan  S.,  First  Lieutenant  and  Assistant  Surgeon,  is  relieved 
from  duty  at  Fort  Verde,  Arizona  Territory,  by  direction  of  the  Act- 


ing Secretary  of  War,  and  will  report  in  person  to  the  commanding 
officer,  San  Carlos,  Arizona  Territory,  for  duty  at  that  station.  Par. 
2,  S.  0.  208,  A.  G.  0.,  Washington,  D.  C,  September  5,  1890. 

Woodhull,  a.  a.,  Major  and  Surgeon,  is  granted  leave  of  absence  for 
one  month,  on  surgeon's  certificate  of  disability,  with  permission  to 
go  beyond  the  limits  of  the  department.  Par.  1,  S.  0.  122,  Depart" 
ment  of  the  Missouri,  September  5,  1890. 

Wood,  Leonard,  First  Lieutenant  and  Assistant  Surgeon.  Leave  of 
absence  for  one  month,  to  take  effect  on  or  about  October  20,  1880, 
is  hereby  granted,  with  permission  to  apply  for  an  extension  of  one 
month.  Par.  1,  S.  0.  1i,  Department  of  California,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.,  August  .30,  1890. 

Naval  Intelligence. — Official  LiM  of  Changes  in  the  Medical  Corps 

of  the  United  Slates  Xavy  for  the  two  weeks  ending  September  13,  1890: 

Wise,  J.  C,  Surgeon.  Detached  from  Torpedo  Station  and  ordered  to 
the  L".  S.  Steamer  Alliance. 

Fitzsimons,  Paul,  Surgeon.  Ordered  to  the  Torpedo  Station,  Newport, 
R.  I. 

Jright,  George  A.,  Surgeon.  Detached  from  the  U.  S.  Steamer  Con- 
stellation and  ordered  to  Naval  Academy. 

)lcott,  F.  W.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Promoted  to  be  Passed  Assistant 
Surgeon. 

»Tentworth,  a.  R.,  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon,  requests  to  withdraw 
resignation.     Granted. 

Crawford,  M.  H.,  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon.  Detached  from  the  U.  S 
Steamer  Monongahela  and  granted  two  months  leave  of  absence. 

Keenet,  James  F.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Detached  from  the  U.  S. 
Steamer  Richmond  and  granted  two  months  leave  of  absence. 

Lowndes,  Charles  H.  T.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Detached  from  Naval 
Academy  and  ordered  to  the  U.  S.  Steamer  Richmond. 

Woolverton,  Theoron,  Medical  Director.  Ordered  to  the  U.  S.  Steamer 
Philadelphia.     .September  15,  1890. 

Penrose,  Thomas  N.,  Medical  Inspector.  Detached  from  the  U.  S. 
Steamer  Richmond. 

Gardner,  J.  E.,  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon.  Detached  from  the  U.  S. 
Fish-Commissiou  Steamer  Albatross. 

Drake,  N.  H.,  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon.  Detached  from  the  C  S. 
Coast-Survey  Steamer  McArthnr,  and  ordered  to  the  U.  S.  Fish- 
Commission  Steamer  Albatross. 

Berryhill,  T.  a..  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon.  Detached  from  the  Hos- 
pital, Mare  Island,  California,  and  ordered  to  the  U.  S.  Coast-Survey 
Steamer  McArthur. 

Heffinger,  a.  C,  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon.  Ordered  before  Retiring 
Board,  October  1,  1890. 

Marine-Hospital  Service. — Official  List  of  Changes  of  Stations  and 

Dulits  of  .l/i  </i:-iil  Offiftm  of  the  United  Slates  Marine-Hospital  Service 

from  A  iigiixt  IJ  to  September  6,  1890 : 

Vansant,  John,  Surgeon.  Granted  leave  of  absence  for  thirty  days,  to 
take  effect  upon  return  of  Assistant  Surgeon  J.  C.  Perry  to  duty. 
September  5,  1890. 

Wyman,  Walter,  Surgeon.  To  proceed  to  Cape  Charles  Quarantine 
Station,  on  special  duty.     August  25,  1890. 

.Stoner,  GEOR(iE  W.,  Surgeon.  Granted  leave  of  absence  for  four  days. 
August  19,  1890. 

Carmichael,  D.  a.,  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon.  Leave  of  absence  ex- 
tended fifteen  days.     August  20,  1890. 

Ajn:s,  R.  P.  M.,  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon.  To  proceed  to  Memphis, 
Teun.,  on  temporary  duty. 

Dkvan,  S.  C,  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon.  Leave  extended  five  days  on 
account  of  sickness.     August  12,  1890. 

Williams,  L.  L.,  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon.  Granted  leave  of  absence 
for  thirty  days.     September  6,  1890. 

Goodwin,  H.  F.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Granted  leave  of  absence  for  thirty 
days.     August  21,  1890. 

Coun,  ,J.  O.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  To  proceed  to  Marine  Hospital,  De- 
troit, Mich.,  for  duty.     August  Id,  1890. 

HcssEv,  S.  II.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  ({ranted  leave  of  absence  for  thirty 
days.     August  19,  1890. 


Sept.  20,  1890.; 
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Pekrt,  J.  C,  Assistant  burgeon.  Granted  leave  of  absence  for  twenty 
days,  to  take  effect  when  relieved.     September  3,-1890. 

YouxG,  G.  B.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  To  rejoin  his  station  at  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  when  relieved.     September  3,  1890. 

Appoinimeni. 
EosEXAU,  MiLTOX  J.,  Assistant  Surgeon.    Commissioned  as  an  Assistant 
Surgeon  by  the  President,  August  25,  1890.     Ordered  to  Chicago, 
III.,  for  temporary  duty.     August  27,  1890. 

Society  Meetings  for  the  Coming  Week  : 

MoND.iv,  Si-ptemljcr 22(1 :  Medical  Society  of  the  County  of  New  York; 
Boston  Society  for  Jledical  Improvement ;  Lawrence,  Mass.,  Medical 
Club  (private) ;  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Society  for  Medical  Improve- 
ment ;  Baltimore  Medical  Association. 

TuESD.iT,  September  33d :  New  York  Dermatological  Society  (private) ; 
Buffalo  Obstetrical  Society  (private) ;  Medical  Society  of  the  County 
of  Lewis  (quarterly),  N.  Y. 

Wednesday,  September  2Jiih :  New  York  Pathological  Society ;  Ameri- 
can Microscopical  Society  of  the  City  of  New  York  ;  Medical  So- 
ciety of  the  County  of  Albany,  N.  Y. ;  Auburn  City,  N.  Y.,  Medical 
Association ;  Berkshire,  Mass.,  District  Medical  Society  (Pittsfield). 

Tbcrsdat,  September  25th  :  New  York  Orthopajdie  Society  ;  Brooklyn 
Pathological  Society :  Roxbury,  Mass.,  Society  for  Medical  Improve- 
ment (private) ;  New  London,  Conn.,  County  Medical  Society  (Extra 
— New  London) ;  Pathological  Society  of  Philadelphia. 

Friday,  September  26th :  Yorkville  Medical  Association  (private) ;  New 
York  Society  of  German  Physicians ;  New  York  Clinical  Society 
(private)  ;  Philadelphia  Clinical  Society ;  Philadelphia  Laryugological 
Society. 


fitters  to  llje  ^brtor. 


HAEMORRHAGE   AFTER  AMYGDALOTOMY. 

.     Saratoga  Spri.\g.s,  N.  Y.,  September  8,  1890. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  New  York  Medical  Journal  : 

SiE :  I  have  read  with  much  interest  Dr.  Jonathan  Wright's 
article  on  Haemorrhage  after  Amygdalotomy,  in  the  Journal  for 
AngUMt  30th.  and  would  report  two  cases  that  have  occurred  in 
my  practice.  The  first  was  in  a  boy,  eleven  years  old.  The 
hypertropliied  right  tonsil  was  removed  with  Mathieu's  amyg- 
dalotome  in  March,  1882.  The  hemorrhage  was  quite  pro- 
fuse, but  was  controlled  with  styptic  applications  and  pressure 
on  the  cut  surface,  with  ice  externally  and  counter-pressure. 
The  other  case  was  that  of  a  young  lady,  eighteen  years  old, 
weighing  nearly  two  hundred  pounds,  and  extremely  nervous. 
I  had  attended  her  about  leu  years  before  in  a  fairly  seri- 
ous attack  of  scarlet  fever,  and  at  that  time  both  tonsils 
were  somewhat  hypertrophied.  I  advised  their  removal  as 
soon  as  she  was  well  from  the  fever,  but  nothing  was 
done  till  the  winter  of  1889,  when  I  used  Donaldson's  treat- 
ment (by  small  incisions  and  the  insertion  of  a  crystal  of 
chromic  acid  into  each  cut),  but  with  little  or  no  eft'ect.  The 
removal  of  the  tonsils  was  declined  at  that  time.  Both  tonsils 
were  now  very  large,  the  left  one  pushing  the  uvula  to  one  side. 
On  June  29,  1889,  I  amputated  the  right  tonsil,  having  injected 
a  ten-per-cent.  solution  of  cocaine  into  it.  Rest  and  a  tanno- 
gallic-acid  gargle  were  used  after  the  operation;  the  bleeding 
was  very  slight,  and  there  was  little  or  no  pain.  On  July  14th 
I  removed  the  left  tonsil  in  the  same  manner.  It  was  hard  and 
leathery.  There  was  no  pain  in  its  removal,  but  there  was  a 
little  more  bleeding  than  at  the  other  operation.  I  left  the  pa- 
tient comfortable  an  hour  later,  but  within  another  hour  I  was 
called,  and  found  that  she  had  had  profuse  liifmorrhage ;  she 
was  pale,  had  no  pulse  at  the  wrist,  and  had   fainted  two  or 


three  times.  The  bleeding  was  controlled  by  applying  sponges 
saturated  with  solution  of  pcrsulpliate  of  iron  to  the  wound  and 
ice  externally,  firm  pressure  being  made  and  kept  up  for  an 
hour,  and  stimulants,  ergot,  gallic  acid,  and  opium  given  in- 
ternally. She  made  a  good  recovery,  being  of  course  under 
treatment  for  some  time  for  the  resulting  anaemia.  The  instru- 
ment used  was  the  same  as  the  one  employed  on  the  boy. 

W.  e.  Hall,  M.  D. 
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NEW    YORK  SURGICAL  SOCIETY. 

Meeting  of  May  IJ,,  1890. 

The  President,  Dr.  C.  K.  Bkiddon,  in  the  Chair. 

Laparo-colotomy  for  Stricttire   of  the  Rectum.— The 

President  read  a  pai)er  with  this  title.     (See  page  310.) 

Calculus  of  the  Kidney ;  Removal  of  the  Organ. — Dr.  A. 
G.  Gee.stee  presented  a  woman,  aged  tifty-six,  who,  six  years 
before,  had  experienced  some  marked  pain  in  the  hypogastric 
region,  pain  on  micturition,  and  rigors.  The  urine  was  turbid. 
Alternating  with  periods  of  abeyance,  this  condition  had  con- 
tinued four  years.  Two  years  ago  intense  pain  had  initiated 
the  appearance  of  a  tumor  in  the  left  loin.  Fourteen  months 
ago  abscess  was  diagnosticated,  and,  on  incision,  a  (juantity  of 
pus  was  evacuated.  After  this  the  general  condition  had  some- 
what improved.  On  her  admission  iuto  Mount  Sinai  Hospital 
a  discharging  sinus  was  found  in  the  left  lumbar  region,  leading 
down  to  a  slightly  movable  tumor,  readily  made  out  on  bimanual 
palpation.  The  tortuosity  of  the  sinus  had  prevented  the  probe 
entering  more  than  two  inches.  At  this  time  the  urine  was 
about  normal  as  to  quantity,  but  contained  much  pus,  albumin, 
and  blood,  but  no  casts.  There  seemed  no  reasonable  doubt 
that  a  diseased  kidney  would  be  found  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sinus,  and  operative  interference  was  arranged  for.  The  right 
kidney  being  tirst  made  out  by  palpation,  the  left  was  then  ex- 
posed by  a  slightly  oblicpie,  nearly  transverse  incision,  four 
inches  in  length,  carried  through  the  loin.  The  sinus  was  seen 
leading  into  the  pelvis  of  the  organ,  which  was  much  .shrunken 
and  pccuharly  lobulated.  After  it  was  peeled  out  of  its  fibrous 
capsule,  an  elastic  ligature  was  thrown  around  the  vessels  and 
ureter,  just  in  front  of  the  hilum.  When  the  kidney  was  cut  away, 
a  small  stone  was  found  to  have  been  caught  in  the  ligature, 
but  this  came  away  on  gentle  traction.  The  pelvis  of  the  kid- 
ney contained  a  number  of  uric-acid  stones  and  about  two 
ounces  of  thick  pus.  The  secreting  tissue  of  the  organ  was 
found  replaced  by  cicatricial  masses.  During  the  attempt  at 
liberating  the  kidney  a  rent  was  accidentally  made  in  a  pro- 
truding fold  of  the  peritonnsum.  This  was  closed  by  a  few  cat- 
gut sutures.  The  wound  was  then  packed  with  iodoform  gauze 
and  the  patient  put  to  bed  in  a  slightly  collapsed  conditio^. 
On  the  day  following,  the  temperature  was  99°  R,  the  urine 
scanty,  but  the  general  condition  good.  The  next  day  twenty- 
four  ounces  and  a  half  of  urine  were  passed  in  the  twenty-four 
hours.  The  urine  at  first  contained  considerable  pus,  casts,  and 
renal  epithelium,  but  these  gradually  disappeared.  The  liga- 
ture came  away  in  about  three  weeks,  and  the  wound  was  then 
closed  by  secondary  suture.  In  throe  weeks  more  the  patient 
wag  discharged  cured,  with  a  slight  truce  of  pus  in  the  urine. 
The  muscles  bad  reunited  without  any  difliculty,  and  the  patient 
made  no  con)pliiint  of  any  disability  in  moving  her  trunk.  Her 
general  condition  had  very  much  improved  since  the  operation, 
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though  the  speaker  did  not  believe  the  other  kidney  was  actu- 
ally sound.  The  specimen  he  presented  showed  how  shrunken 
the  organ  was. 

Dr.  L.  A.  Stimson  asked  if  the  descending  colon  had  been 
recognized. 

Dr.  Gerstek  said  it  had  not  come  into  view.  The  intestine 
which  had  protruded  was  small  intestine.  He  must  have  come 
into  very  close  proximity  to  the  colon,  but  after  the  accident 
he  had  not  continued  to  work  in  the  fat  surrounding  the  cica- 
tricial masses. 

The  President  asked  whether  the  incision  would  be  applica- 
ble to  a  large  kidney. 

Dr.  Gerstek  believed  that  it  gave  more  space  than  any  sin- 
gle incision  he  had  ever  tried.  The  secondary  suture  had  been  a 
very  simple  affair,  and  had  aided  the  closure  of  the  very  large 
wound  through  the  muscle. 

Dr.  Stimsojj  thought  It  showed  the  advantage  of  doing  the 
operation  at  separate  sittings. 

The  President  asked  if  it  did  not  render  the  secondary 
operation  difficult  from  the  fact  of  the  cicatricial  tissue  clinging 
to  the  wound. 

Dr.  Gerster  replied  tliat  the  easiest  operations  he  had  done 
had  been  secondary,  and  the  most  difficult  had  been  the  primary 
operations. 

The  Pbesident  said  his  experience  had  been  just  the  re- 
verse. 

Dr.  (}erster  said  that,  in  attempting  to  follow  tlie  line  of 
the  sinus,  it  was  difficult,  but  if  the  incision  was  made  in  any 
cicatricial  tissue,  it  could  be  carried  through  perfectly  normal 
tissue,  and  the  kidney  recognized  as  easily  as  in  the  primary 
operation.  He  believed,  however,  that  it  would  not  do  to  i)ass 
a  hasty  judgment  on  the  respective  merits  of  these  two  meth- 
ods. The  primary  operation  had  the  great  advantage  that 
after  splitting  the  fatty  capsule  and  enucleating  the  kidney  with 
its  own  primary  capsule,  the  treatment  of  the  pedicle  became 
ranch  more  easy.  It  did  not  leave  behind  a  mass  of  pedicle 
which  compelled  the  adoption  of  open  treatment.  The  wound 
might  be  closed,  and  only  a  drainage-tube  left  in. 

Abscess  of  the  Liver.— Dr.  .J.  A.  Wyetii  presented  a  pa- 
tient who  had  come  to  him  some  four  months  before  after  hav- 
ing been  in  one  of  the  city  hospitals  for  a  considerable  time  for 
a  tumor  in  the  region  of  the  liver.  Examination  by  the  speaker 
resulted  in  a  diagnosis  of  abscess  of  the  liver.  Incision  overthe 
most  prominent  part  of  the  tumor  resulted  in  the  evacuation  of 
a  large  quantity  of  pus,  with  liver  tissue.  The  cavity  was  then 
scraped  out.  The  man  recovered  rapidly  and  was  now  entirely 
well.  A  small  tube  was  still  in  the  wound,  through  which  there 
escaped  about  ten  minims  of  a  sero-purulent  fluid  daily.  There 
was  no  history  which  had  pointed  to  the  causation  in  this  case. 
The  man  had  always  lived  in  this  climate. 

The  Pbesident  said  that  these  cases  were  unusual  in  this 
climate.  He  had  operated  in  quite  a  number,  and  during  one 
term  of  service  he  had  had  three  cases  of  liver  abscess  in  the 
wards  of  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  at  one  time,  and  two  of 
these  were  of  unusual  interest.  One  patient  was  brought  into 
the  hospital  suffering  from  suppurative  iieritonitis  due  to  rup- 
ture of  an  abscess  into  tlie  abdominal  cavity;  a  physical  exami- 
nation revealed  hepatic  dullness  high  up,  and  an  incision  be- 
tween two  ribs  permitted  the  finger  to  pass  through  the  adher- 
ent pleura  and  into  the  substance  of  the  liver  itself.  Guided  by 
the  finger,  a  very  large  curved  trocar  was  passed-  into  the  cav- 
ity of  an  abscess  that  communicated  with  the  peritonipum.  The 
speaker  then  opened  the  peritonicnm  in  both  inguinal  regions, 
passed  a  drainage-tuho  through  from  one  to  the  other,  and  irri- 
gated the  cavity  of  the  peritonronm  through  n  tube  introduced 
into  the  opening  made  in  the  abscess  and  intercostal  space. 


One  of  the  other  cases  was  still  more  remarkable.  An  old 
woman  was  in  the  medical  wards  of  the  hospital,  and  a  very 
thorough  examination  and  extended  observation  had  warranted 
the  physician  in  charge  in  expressing  the  opinion  that  she  was 
the  subject  of  liver  abscess.  She  was  jaundiced,  her  liver  pro- 
jected several  inches  below  the  free  border  of  the  ribs,  and  she 
had  very  severe  and  irregular  rigors.  The  speaker  made  an  in- 
cision about  two  inches  long,  and  parallel  with  the  border  of 
the  ribs,  on  the  right  side.  When  the  periton;eum  was  cleanly 
exposed  it  was  evident  that  there  were  no  adhesions  between 
the  convex  surface  of  the  liver  and  the  abdominal  wall,  and  the 
organ  could  be  seen  moving  up  and  down,  as  influenced  by  res- 
piration. The  wound  was  packed  with  gauze,  and,  five  days 
after,  the  liver  was  needled  in  various  directions  through  the 
bottom  of  the  wound  without  detecting  pus.  After  scraping 
the  surface  of  the  wound  and  making  it  aseptic,  he  opened  the 
abdominal  cavity,  extending  the  incision  across  the  median  line 
a  distance  of  five  or  six  inches.  He  then  satisfactorily  demon- 
strated to  the  gentlemen  present  that  there  was  no  abscess. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  the  free  convex  surface  of  the  liver  was 
critically  examined,  and  then  the  organ  was  rotated  on  its  trans- 
verse axis,  so  as  to  expose  a  large  portion  of  its  lower  surface ; 
it  looked  like  a  liver  in  the  early  stage  of  cirrhosis;  its  surface 
was  finely  tuherculated  and  rosy  red  in  color;  the  ligamentum 
suspensorium  liepatis  was  very  much  enlarged  and  (edematous 
— so  much  so  that  at  first  it  was  supposed  to  be  a  knuckle  of  in- 
testine. The  whole  operation  was  done  under  the  strictest  an- 
tiseptic precautions,  and  the  abdominal  wound  was  carefully 
closed.  He  was  very  much  surprised  at  the  very  remarkable  re- 
sult that  followed  tliis  apparently  harsh  procedure.  The  patient 
had  no  more  chills,  recovered  from  the  etfects  of  the  operation 
without  accident,  and  left  the  hospital  in  a  few  weeks. 

Referring  to  the  presence  of  the  drainage-tube  in  Dr.  Wyeth's 
patient,  the  president  would  warn  against  the  possible  danger 
of  the  tube's  being  drawn  into  the  .sinus  or  cavity  by  inspira- 
tion. He  had  recorded  one  case  in  which  he  had  operated  for 
the  evacuation  of  a  large  quantity  of  bile,  due  to  extensive  rupt- 
ure of  the  liver,  and  so  encapsulated  that  the  peritonaMim  was 
not  invaded.  Three  days  before  operating  he  had  removed  be- 
tween sixty  and  seventy  ounces  of  apparently  pure  bile  by  the 
needle,  and  had  given  prompt  relief,  but  it  was  only  of  short 
duration,  and  a  free  incision  bad  given  exit  to  as  much  more. 
A  large  drain,  eight  or  nine  inches  long,  was  introduced,  and 
bile  had  continued  to  tlow  through  it  for  several  months.  One 
afternoon  he  was  informed  that  the  tube  was  missing,  and  he 
made  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  find  it.  He  then  suspected  that 
the  patient  had  taken  it  out  and  made  away  with  it,  but  this 
was  stoutly  denied.  When  informed  that  it  would  be  necessary 
to  perform  a  iiossible  serious  operation  to  find  it,  the  patient 
still  denied  that  he  had  interfered  with  it.  He  was  etherized, 
and  a  long  and  tedious  effort  was  made  with  lithotrifes  and 
variously  shaped  snares.  The  sinus  was  a  tortuous  one,  and  ap- 
peared to  lead  into  a  cavity  situated  behind  the  middle  of  the 
sternum.  On  subsequent  occasions  attempts  were  made,  but 
the  tube  was  never  found.  The  discharge  gradually  diminished, 
but  never  entirely  ceased.  The  patient  gained  in  health  and 
strength  sutliciently  to  resume  his  occupation — that  of  a  brick- 
maker. 

Dr.  Ger.ster  thought  that  in  the  case  in  which  so  much 
manipulation  of  the  liver  had  been  done  the  result  might 
have  been  the  dislodgment  of  some  obstruction  in  the  gall- 
bladder. 

Operative  Procedures  in  the  Bone  Diseases  of  Childhood 
was  the  title  of  a  [laper  read  by  Dr.  \ .  P.  Giu.ney.  (See  page 
181.) 

Dr.  Stimson  said  the  statements  as  to  the  superiority  of  ar- 
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threctomy  in  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  knee,  if  by  that 
was  meant  extirpation  of  the  capsule  alone,  were  not  borne 
out  by  his  experience.  Extirpation  of  the  capsule  alone,  in  his 
experience,  had  been  followed  by  return  of  the  disease  and  re- 
course to  excision  in  every  case.  He  was  surprised  to  hear 
that  excision  of  the  knee  joint  had  not  given  Dr.  Gibney  good 
results.  The  speaker  was  under  the  impression  that  it  was  the 
general  experience  that  this  operation  did  not  contain  many 
elements  of  danger  to  the  patient's  life,  and  that  it  was  gen- 
erally followed  by  permanent,  satisfactory,  and  complete  re- 
covery. Of  course,  he  did  not  mean  recovery  in  every  case, 
but  as  an  operation  for  tobercular  disease  it  was  the  one  which, 
in  his  experience,  bad  given  the  best  results. 

Dr.  Cterster  thought  that  all  cases  could  not  be  judged  by 
one  standard.  A  distinction  must  be  made  between  tubercu- 
lous joints  in  children  and  those  in  adults,  and  ditlerent  prin- 
ciples must  obtain  in  practice.  NYhen  it  was  remembered  that 
a  very  large  number  of  the  tuberculous  knee  joints  occurred 
among  the  poorer  classes,  with  whom  prolonged  treatment  was 
impossible,  there  was  no  alternative  but  to  amputate  the  limb 
or  excise  the  joint.  Undoubtedly  in  children  the  removal  of 
the  capsular  ligament  and  semilunar  cartilages  yielded  excfllent 
results  at  certain  hands.  He  had  read  many  reports  to  this 
effect  by  authors  of  note,  and  believed  that  for  children  the 
method  certainly  deserved  trial  before  excision. 

Dr.  Wteth  said  that  his  ideas  on  this  subject  led  him  rather 
decidedly  into  the  operative  field  for  the  treatment  of  knee- 
joint  troubles,  regardless  of  the  age  of  the  child.  In  the  five 
or  six  cases  operated  on  by  him  this  winter  the  patients  had  all 
been  from  twelve  to  fifteen  years  of  age.  He  thought  it  rare 
to  meet  with  a  child  under  five  years  with  a  tuberculous  osteo- 
arthritis at  the  knee.  He  had  never  given  much  consideration 
to  the  question  of  lack  of  development  in  the  bones,  because 
he  believed  tliat  persistent  meddling  with  the  joint  for  from 
one  to  live  years,  which  might  anyway  end  in  ankylosis  or 
something  more  serious,  was  fraught  with  such  danger  that  he 
was  inclined  to  discourage  delay  and  deal  promptly  with  these 
joints  by  e.xcision.  Ho  could  not  recall  a  single  instance  in  his 
experience  of  death  resulting  from  excision  of  the  knee  joint, 
except,  of  course,  in  some  traumatic  cases.  He  thought  the 
operation  was  an  exceedingly  safe  one.  He  thought  it  impera- 
tive that  permanent  drainage  should  be  established.  This  was 
especially  important  in  bip-joint  disease  where  a  clean  arthrec- 
tomy,  with  excision,  was  not  made. 

Dr.  F.  Kammerek  thought  the  question  of  the  merits  of  ar- 
threctomy  or  excision  was  still  sub  judiee.  He  had  resected  a 
great  many  times,  and  had  generally  found  the  focus  of  the 
trouble  in  the  bone  itself.  He  considered  the  conservative 
treatment  suggested  by  Dr.  Gibney  as  perfectly  in  place.  He 
had  on  the  Continent  witnessed  many  resections  which  ought 
never  to  have  been  done.  The  moment  crepitus  was  felt  it  was 
the  signal  for  resection,  decapitation,  or  subtrochanteric  resec- 
tion when  conservative  measures  would  undoubtedly  have  given 
mucli  better  results. 

Dr.  Gibney  said  that  he  felt  with  Dr.  Stimson  that  excision 
of  the  knee  for  adults  was  the  thing  to  do,  but  the  line  had  to 
be  drawn  between  children  and  older  children  and  adults.  By 
arthrectmny  he  meant  complete  eradication  of  the  capsule  with 
the  cartilage  and  entire  removal  of  any  diseased  foci.  He  be- 
lieved that  it  was  the  custom  to  wait  too  long  in  the  case  of 
adults.  They  were  told  to  put  the  joints  at  rest.  The  joints 
gradually  got  unstable,  abscess  appeared,  and  the  patient  was 
then  allowed  to*  go  around  waiting  for  the  abscess  to  mature- 
These  cases  were  much  better  taken  hold  of  early,  the  disease 
excised,  and  the  patients  thus  insured  good  sound  limbs  upon 
which  they  could  earn  a  living. 


Perforating  Wound  of  the  Heart  s  Survival  for  Eighteen 
Hours. — Dr.  Stimson  showed  a  heart  which  had  been  taken 
from  an  Italian,  thirty-two  years  of  age,  who  had  been  stabbed 
in  seven  places  in  the  chest,  abdomen,  and  arms.  He  had  been 
brought  to  the  Chambers  Street  Hospital  in  a  state  of  profound 
shock,  his  condition  being  such  that  no  surgical  interference 
was  deemed  justirtable,  and  he  died  eighteen  hours  later.  The 
knife  had  penetrated  the  wall  of  the  chest  an  inch  to  the  right 
of  the  left  nipple,  and  perforated  the  right  ventricle,  making  a 
wound  one  quarter  of  an  inch  long  on  its  anterior  surface,  one 
third  of  an  inch  below  the  anterior  cusp  of  the  semilunar  valve 
of  the  pulmonary  artery,  and  just  puncturing  the  opposite  wall 
an  inch  and  a  half  from  the  posterior  interventricular  septum. 
The  valves  and  the  chordie  tendineaj  were  uninjured.  He  had  also 
a  wound  three  quarters  of  an  inch  long  situated  two  inches  and 
a  half  below  and  two  inches  to  the  left  of  the  umbilicus,  which 
penetrated  the  abdominal  cavity,  but  had  not  wounded  any  of 
the  viscera. 

Meeting  of  May  28,  1890. 
The  President,  Dr.  C.  K.  Briddon,  in  the  Chair. 

Injury  from  the  Use  of  Esmarch's  Bandage.— Dr.  L.  A. 

Stimson  presented  a  young  man  who  had  come  under  treatment 
last  March  for  a  non-suppurative  tubercular  affection  of  the 
right  wrist,  for  which  excision  of  the  wrist  was  resorted  to. 
The  Esmarch  bandage  was  applied  in  the  usual  manner,  with 
the  rubber  tourniquet  about  the  middle  of  the  arm.  The  wound 
had  healed  without  iuoident,  but  the  patient  was  now  two 
months  since  the  operation,  unable  to  move  any  of  the  muscles 
of  the  forearm  or  hand.  The  galvanic  current  showed  some  re- 
action, and  the  speaker  thought  he  was  able  to  provoke  con- 
traction of  some  of  the  muscles  by  application  of  the  current  to 
the  brachial  plexus.  The  evidence  was,  however,  not  very  posi- 
tive. The  patient  had  been  examined  by  Dr.  Starr,  who  thought 
the  paralysis  was  due  either  to  contusion  of  the  nerves  of  the 
arm  by  the  cord  applied  during  the  operation,  or  else  to  the 
temporary  ischajmia  of  the  muscles  produced  at  the  same 
time.  Innervation  through  the  three  main  trunks  was  com- 
pletely lost,  the  reaction  of  degeneration  was  very  marked  and 
the  change  seemed  to  be  especially  n)arked  in  the  interossei 
muscles.  According  to  Dr.  Starr,  the  prognosis  was  good. 
The  case  seemed  of  interest  because  of  the  very  general  use 
of  the  means  which  appeared  in  this  instance  responsible  for 
the  trouble. 

Dr.  C.  MoBuRNEY  asked  what  form  of  constricting  band  had 
been  used. 

Dr.  Stimson  replied  that  he  thought  it  was  a  large  rubber 
tube. 

Dr.  McBuRNEY  did  not  think  this  so  good  as  the  broad  band, 
because  of  its  enormously  increased  contusing  force.  He  had 
frequently  seen  the  skin  rise  between  the  turns  of  rubber  band. 
He  thought  this  form  of  baud  far  more  likely  to  cause  mischief 
both  to  the  skin  and  to  the  parts  beneath.  He  would  suggest 
that  possibly  this  might  have  acted  as  a  cause  of  the  trouble  in 
this  case.  The  difficulty  might  be  avoided  by  using  a  very  broad 
band.  A  three-inch  band  wound  a  good  many  times  about  the 
arm  would  give  very  little  evidence  upon  the  skin  of  its  applica- 
tion. 

The  President  said  he  had  seen  two  cases  in  which  trouble 
had  arisen  Iroiri  this  bandaging,  and  it  had  followed  the  use  of 
the  narrow  band,  either  as  a  tube  or  in  the  solid  form. 

Dr.  Stimson  said  that  this  was  not  a  cord,  but  a  hollow  tube 
which  llattenod  out  during  its  application.  He  doubted  if  the 
breadth  of  tiie  band  was  an  important  feature,  and  thought  the 
danger  lay  rather  in  unduly  multiplying  the  number  of  super- 
imposed turns  of  the  bandage  about  the  limbs. 
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Dr.  Gerster  reported  four  cases  in  which  trouble  had  fol- 
lowed the  use  of  the  broad  band.  He  did  not  wisli  to  say  that 
the  narrow  band  was  harmless.  The  difficulty  did  not  depend 
npon  the  band,  but  upon  the  traction  exercised  and  the  amount 
of  soft  tissue  involved.  It  was  a  general  failing  to  use  more 
force  and  com])rcssion  than  was  necessary.  It  was  his  custom, 
when  dealing  with  the  upper  extremities,  to  have  an  assistant 
hold  the  radial  pulse  and  to  allow  one  more  turn  of  the  bandage 
after  the  pulse  was  reported  gone. 

Irreducible  Intracoracoid  Luxation  of  the  Head  of  the 
Humerus;  Operation. — Dr.  Sti.msox  presented  a  man.  fifty- 
three  vearti  of  age,  who  last  April  had  fallen  into  the  water  from 
a  row-boat  in  which  he  was  standing.  He  had  swum  a  few  feet 
to  a  neighboring  tug,  into  which  he  was  lifted  by  bis  extended 
arms.  He  immediately  felt  severe  pain  in  the  shoulders  and 
arms,  and  was  brought  to  the  Chambers  Street  Hospital.  It 
was  there  found  that  he  had  a  dislocation  of  each  shoulder.  On 
the  ri^ht  side  it  was  well  marked,  the  head  of  the  humerus  lying 
below  and  a  little  to  the  inner  side  of  the  coracoid  process.  On 
the  left  side  the  head  of  the  humerus  lay  farther  inward,  the 
case  being  one  of  well-marked  intracoracoid  dislocation.  The 
dislocation  on  the  right  side  was  reduced  without  much  diffi- 
culty under  ether.  All  efforts  to  reduce  the  one  on  the  left  side 
failed.  The  condition  of  things  was  explained  to  the  patient, 
and  an  operation  was  performed  on  the  following  day.  On  ex- 
posing the  joint  cavity  by  an  anterior  incision,  the  condition  of 
things  at  once  became  clear.  The  head  of  the  humerus  lay  well 
to  the  inner  side,  and  its  neck  was  crossed  on  its  outer  side  and 
above  by  the  untorn  tendon  of  the  subscapularis  muscle.  After 
division  of  this  tendon  the  head  of  the  bone  was  easily  returned 
to  its  place.  The  patient  had  made  an  uneventful  recovery  so 
far  as  the  wound  was  concerned.  There  was  now  a  decided 
droop  of  the  head  of  the  right  humerus,  with  paralysis  of 
the  deltoid.  On  the  left  side  the  arm  was  quite  powerless, 
and  considerably  swollen.  The  speaker  did  not  think  that 
this  swelling  had  arisen  from  any  interference  with  the  vein, 
but  thought  that  it  was  probably  due  to  interference  with  the 
lymphatic  return  or  to  some  damage  of  the  nerve  supply  of  the 
limb. 

Fracture  of  the  Patella ;  Treatment  by  Arthrotomy  and 
the  Use  of  Silk  Sutvire.— The  third  case  presented  by  Or. 
Sti.mso.s  was  one  of  fracture  of  the  patella.  The  speaker  had 
expressed  his  opinion  that  the  open  operation,  with  suture  of 
the  fragments,  was  only  to  be  done  in  exceptional  eases,  and 
this  was  a  case  of  that  type.  He  presented  the  ease  to  call  at- 
tention to  certain  modifications  in  the  method.  The  patient,  a 
man,  forty-six  years  of  age,  had  fallen  from  a  considerable 
height  and  had  fractured  his  right  patella  and  also  both  bones 
of  his  leg,  and  had  sustained  other  injuries.  The  fracture  of 
the  patella  was  slightly  comminuted.  There  was  a  large  and 
deep  brnise  of  the  soft  parts  of  the  front  of  the  knee,  which 
made  it  probable  that  sloughing  would  ensue,  and  this,  in  the 
speaker's  opinion,  contra-indicated  the  employment  of  his  usual 
method.  He  had  therefore  done  the  open  operation  under  co- 
caine. He  had  made  a  vertical  incision  over  the  patella,  ex- 
posing the  seat  of  the  fracture.  It  was  of  a  variety  which  he 
had  never  before  encountered.  It  was  oblique  from  below  up- 
ward and  backward,  and  the  lower  fragment  was  chipped  at  its 
edge.  Along  the  line  of  fracture  two  pieces  were  loose  and 
were  removed.  Instead  of  suturing  the  bone,  he  had  applied 
a  mediate  suture  of  it  through  the  tendon  of  the  quadriceps 
and  the  ligumentum  patollas,  as  in  the  subcutaneous  method. 
The  external  wound  was  then  closed,  and  the  patient  put  to  bed 
with  the  limb  in  plaster  of  Paris.  This  dressing  was  left  on 
seven  days.  After  the  second  dressing  the  splints  were  kept 
on  fonr  weeks.    The  patient  now  bod  forty-five  degrees  of  flex- 


ion. This  modification  of  mediate  suture  of  silk,  passed  through 
the  tendon  of  the  quadriceps  and  the  ligamentum  patellie,  re- 
moved some  of  the  objections  to  the  metallic  suture.  It  was 
easy  of  application,  and,  so  far  as  could  be  judged  by  a  single 
application,  would  yield  an  equally  good  result. 

Dr.  McBiRXET  thought  the  operation  was  a  very  admirable 
application  of  a  very  good  principle.  Many  of  his  hearers  could 
recall  cases  of  very  acute  suppuration  following  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  single  wire. 

Two  Cases  of  Extirpation  of  the  Penis  for  Cancer. — 
Dr.  F.  Kammerkr  presented  two  patients  upon  whom  he  had 
performed  extirpation  of  the  penis.  The  organ  had  seemed  so 
far  involved  that  amputation  was  not  deemed  advisable.  This 
method,  though  practiced  for  the  first  time  more  than  fifty 
years  ago,  was  not  of  frequent  application.  The  author  thought, 
however,  that  it  gave  the  best  guarantee  of  radical  removal  of 
aU  diseased  parts,  and  had  the  advantage  of  removing  the  ex- 
ternal orifice  of  the  urethra  into  the  perina^nm.  Both  cases 
were  of  far-advanced  infiltration  of  the  corpora  cavernosa,  with 
secondary  infiltration  of  the  inguinal  glands.  The  operation 
was  begun  by  an  elliptical  incision  at  the  root  of  the  penis ; 
from  its  lower  point  the  incision  was  continued  through  the 
scrotum  and  carried  down  to  the  corpus  spongiosum  of  the  ure- 
thra. The  testicles  were  held  backward  and  the  ischial  and 
pubic  veins  of  the  corpora  cavernosa  were  exposed  by  dissec- 
tion. This  was  continued  over  the  upper  surlace  of  the  penis 
toward  the  ramus  of  the  pubes,  separating  the  suspensory  liga- 
ment and  bringing  the  dorsal  veins  into  view.  When  the  penis 
was  drawn  down  and  away  from  the  arcus  pubis  the  vessels 
were  so  much  on  the  stretch  that  it  proved  difficult  to  free 
them  from  the  tissue  in  which  they  were  imbedded  to  a  suffi- 
cient extent  to  allow  of  the  passage  of  a  ligature.  The  opera- 
tor had,  therefore,  resorted  in  both  cases  to  the  expedient  of 
cutting  through  the  spongy  portion  of  the  urethra  immediately 
before  the  bulbous  and  separating  it  from  the  corpora  caver- 
nosa. The  index  finger  of  the  left  hand  was  then  passed  from 
below  into  the  angle  formed  by  the  corpora  cavernosa,  when 
no  difficulty  was  found  in  ligating  the  vessels.  He  now  cut 
away  the  corpora  from  the  ischial  veins,  which  practically 
ended  the  operation.  The  urethra  was  fastened  in  the  peri- 
neum, the  scrotum  united  by  sutures.  The  glands  were  re- 
moved about  ten  days  later,  which  seemed  to  the  operator  a 
better  plan  than  tJiat  of  removing  them  at  the  time  of  the  first 
operation,  thus  avoiding  infection  of  the  inguinal  wound  from 
an  ulcerating  cancer  and  allowing  the  glandiilar  infiltration  in 
the  groin  time  to  subside  if  any  of  it  was  due  to  absorption 
from  the  ulcerated  surface  of  the  cancer. 

Pancreatic  Cyst. — Dr.  Kammeker  presented  a  patient  upon 
whom  be  had  operated  for  pancreatic  cyst.  Last  January  the 
patient,  while  pulling  a  truck,  experienced  sudden  pain  in  the 
region  of  the  stomach  and  grew  faint.  He  vomited  soon  after. 
During  the  following  days  pain  and  vomiting  continued.  From 
that  time  the  patient  had  been  the  subject  of  paroxysms  of 
pain,  chiefly  during  and  after  meals,  but  also  at  other  intervals, 
in  the  epigastric  region.  He  first  noticed  a  swelling  about  three 
weeks  after  the  accident.  The  paroxysms  had  become  much 
less  intense  until  about  six  weeks  ago,  when  the  tumor  began 
to  increase  in  size  rajiidly.  About  four  weeks  ago  a  round 
point,  afterward  becoming  of  about  the  size  of  a  man's  head, 
appeared,  occupying  the  epigastric  and  left  hypochondriac  re- 
gion; distinct  fluctuation  could  bo  elicited,  and  puncture  drew 
out  a  yellowish  fluid,  alkaline  in  reaction,  containing  considera- 
ble albumin,  but  no  feriuents,  uric  acid,  or  booklets.  The  stom- 
ach was  found  on  the  upper  and  the  colon  on  the  lower  border 
of  this  tumor,  which  was  now  movable  and  showed  marked 
transmitted  pulsation.     At  the  operation  the  peritoneal  cavity 
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■was  opened  over  the  most  prominent  part  of  the  tumor.  It  was 
found  that  the  cyst  had,  as  bad  been  diagnosticated,  developed 
in  the  bursa  oraentalis,  having  on  its  anterior  surface  the  gas- 
tro-colic  ligament  firmly  adherent  to  the  cyst  wall.  The  trans- 
verse colon  crossed  the  abdominal  incision  (from  the  ensiform 
cartilage  to  the  umbilicus)  a  little  below  its  middle,  leaving  a 
space  of  only  about  two  inches  between  the  storaach  and  colon 
for  an  incision  of  the  cyst.  The  lower  part  of  the  abdominal 
incision  was  closed  far  enough  to  cover  the  colon.  The  adlier- 
ent  gastro-colie  ligament  was  sewed  to  the  parietal  peritonfeum 
at  the  abdominal  incision.  Ten  days  afterward  the  cyst  was  in- 
cised with  the  galvano-cantery.  There  was  considerable  hoem- 
orrhage  from  the  vessels  in  the  gastro-colic  ligament.  About 
two  quarts  and  a  half  of  the  before-mentioned  fluid  were  evacu- 
ated. The  smallness  of  the  incision  did  not  .admit  of  an  ocular 
inspection  of  the  cavity.  A  good-sized  drainage-tube  was  in- 
trodaced.  The  walls  of  the  cyst  continued  to  secrete  copiously 
during  the  first  week,  but  during  the  second  week  the  cavity 
shrank  rapidly,  and  now  only  a  small  sinus  led  into  the  ab- 
domen for  about  two  or  three  inches.  The  locatiou  of  the 
tumor,  its  topographical  relation  to  the  stomach  and  colon,  the 
history  of  traumatism,  the  rapid  growth,  and  the  colicky  pains 
left  one  in  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  cyst  and  as  to  whether 
the  absence  of  some  or  all  of  the  components  of  pancreatic  fluid 
in  the  contents  of  the  tumor  proved  anything  in  favor  of  or 
against  the  diagnosis  of  cyst  of  the  pancreas. 

Cancer  of  the  Rectum ;  Operation ;  no  Recurrence  after 
Five  Years. — Dr.  Gersteh  showed  a  [latient  upon  whom  he 
had  operated  in  November,  1884,  for  cancer  of  the  rectum.  At 
this  time  about  five  inches  and  a  half  of  the  rectum  were  re- 
moved. A  secondary  operation  was  performed  for  the  purpose 
of  insuring  a  practicable  sphincter.  There  had  been  no  recur- 
rence of  the  disease  for  five  years.  The  patient  had  married 
and  both  his  children  were  born  with  marked  anal  stenosis. 

Dr.  Kammerep.  said  it  had  been  his  experience  that  cancers 
of  the  rectum  gave  a  better  prognosis  than  cancers  elsewhere. 
An  Essay  upon  the  Classification  of  the  various  Forms 
of  Appendicitis  and  Perityphlitic  Abscess,  with  Practical 
Conclusions.— This  was  the  title  of  a  i)aper  by  Dr.  A.  G.  Gers- 
TER-     (See  i>age  (i.) 

The  discussion  of  this  paper  was  postponed  until  next  Oc- 
tober. 

Recurrent  Appendicitis.— Dr.  MoBtjrnet  narrated  the 
following  history  :  J.  K.  C,  aged  thirty-nine  years.  Family 
history  entirely  negative.  The  patient,  with  the  exception  of 
being  subject  to  dyspepsia  and  having  had  occasional  att.acks  of 
colic  when  a  small  boy,  had  always  enjoyed  good  health  pre- 
vious to  his  first  attack.  He  had  had  six  attacks  in  all,  occur- 
ring as  follows  :  March  2, 1889,  April  13,  June  15,  September  13, 
November  2,  and  March  26, 1890.  lu  each  of  theseattacks,  with 
the  exception  of  the  second,  in  which  the  pain  was  located  in 
the  left  iliac  fossa,  the  pain  began  along  a  line  a  little  above  the 
umbilicus  and  settled  more  or  less  quickly  in  the  right  iliac  re- 
gion. The  point  of  most  acute  pain  had  been  in  each  case,  with 
the  exception  mentioned,  two  inches  from  the  right  anterior 
snperior  spine  toward  the  umbilicus.  All  the  attacks  had  been 
considered  intestinal  obstruction,  and  all  had  been  treated  with 
morphine  and  eneinata.  After  the  last  attack  some  soreness 
had  remained  in  the  right  iliac  region  for  a  long  time.  The 
bowels  were  kept  regular  with  a  laxative  mixture.  On  his  ad- 
mission to  the  hospital,  May  17,  1890,  the  patient  seemed  to  be 
fairly  nourished.  There  was  no  prostration.  Pressure  at  the 
point  named  caused  |)ain.  Pressure  elsewhere  rm  the  abdomen 
caused  some  discomfort,  but  there  was  nothing  definite  excejit 
at  that  particular  point.  On  deep  pressure  the  appendix  could 
be  readily  felt.     It  was  somewhat  thickened  and  movable  and 


extended  from  the  point  named  downward  and  inward  along 
the  internal  border  of  the  rectus.  An  operation  was  performed 
on  May  20tb.  The  usual  incisions  were  made.  The  appendix 
was  found  to  be  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  lying  posteriorly 
and  pointing  down  and  to  the  right.  There  were  no  adhesions 
among  the  intestines.  The  appendix  itself  had  a  mesentery  and 
was  bound  firmly  to  the  gut  by  adhesions.  It  was  hard  and 
thickened  by  chronic  inflammation.  Heavy  catgut  suture  was 
applied  to  the  base  of  the  appendix,  which  was  then  cut  through 
and  carefully  separated  from  the  mesentery  and  adhesions  and 
removed.  On  account  of  a  few  drops  of  yellowish  fluid  which 
escaped  at  the  base  of  the  appendix,  this  part  of  the  wound  was 
packed  with  iodoform  gauze.  A  drainage-tube  was  also  inserted 
at  this  point.  There  was  no  irrigating  of  the  abdominal  cavity. 
The  upper  part  of  the  wound  was  then  sutured  with  heavy  silk 
passed  through  peritonfeum,  muscle,  and  skin,  superficial  skin 
sutures  and  finally  an  iodoform  dressing  being  used.  The  dress- 
ing was  removed  for  the  first  time  on  May  25th,  five  days  after 
the  operation.  The  wound  was  clean,  there  was  no  pus,  and 
the  packing  was  removed.  From  this  time  on  the  patient  had 
made  an  uninterrupted  recovery. 

Acute  Appendicitis. — Dr.  MoBurnet  also  related  the  fol- 
lowing:  T.  II.,  aged  twenty-three  years.  Family  and  personal 
history  negative.  The  patient  had  never  had  a  previous  attack. 
On  March  25th,  about  8  p.  m.,  he  first  felt  a  pain  in  his  right 
inguinal  region,  like  a  stitch  in  his  side,  as  he  expressed  it. 
By  the  end  of  twenty  minutes  the  pain  had  become  so  intense 
that  he  nearly  fainted.  Tliis  pain  kept  up  all  night  without 
intermission,  except  that,  about  2  a.m.,  he  experienced  some 
slight  relief  for  a  short  time,  but  did  not  sleep.  A  physician 
had  been  called  in  within  half  an  hour  after  the  attack  began, 
and  nine  hypodermics  were  given  during  the  night — about  a 
grain  and  a  half  of  morphine  in  all.  No  great  relief  was  afford- 
ed ;  the  pain  was  so  severe  that  the  patient  was  said  to  have 
been  semi-delirious  in  consequence.  The  bowels  were  consti- 
pated during  the  attack.  The  patient  was  admitted  to  the  hos- 
pital on  March  26th,  at  10  p.  m.  At  that  time  there  was  severe 
pain  in  the  right  inguinal  region.  There  was  a  point  of  tender- 
ness two  inches  to  the  inner  side  of  the  anterior  superior  spine 
of  the  ilium  on  the  right  side.  This  point  was  c]uito  circum- 
scribed, and  a  slight  tumefaction  was  felt  on  deep  ))ressnre. 
There  was  some  tympanites.  An  operation  was  performed  at 
11  P.M.  The  intestines  were  not  adherent;  the  appendix 
pointed  upward,  slightly  backward,  and  to  the  right.  It  was 
stiff,  but  was  not  perforated.  There  were  a  few  old  adhesions 
about  it.  The  adhesions  and  the  mesentery  of  the  appendix 
were  ligated  with  catgut  and  divided.  A  few  oozing  ])oints 
were  touched  with  the  Paquelin  cautery,  and  the  appendix  was 
ligated  at  its  base,  cut  oft"  and  removed.  It  was  found  to  be 
filled  with  a  mass  of  f»cal  concretions,  and  there  was  a  slight 
catarrhal  condition  of  its  mucous  membrane.  There  was  no 
irrigation  of  tlie  abdominal  cavity  and  no  drainage,  but  the 
wound  was  conii>lctely  closed.  The  dressings  were  of  iodoform 
and  bichloride  of  mercury.  The  patient  had  made  a  progressive 
recovery  and  was  discharged,  April  22d,  cured. 

Cystoscopy. — Dr.  Willt  Meyer  showed  a  specimen  of  a 
tumor  of  the  liladder  which  had  been  diagnosticated  by  means 
of  the  cystoscope.  The  patient  was  a  man,  forty-four  years  of 
age,  who  had  presented  the  ordinary  characteristic  symptoms. 
The  growth  was  rcMKiVi'il  by  supriifiiibic  cystntoniy. 

Cancer  of  the  Pharynx  and  (Esophagus.— Dr.  Kam.merer 
exhibited  a  specimen  of  cancer  of  the  pharynx  and  cesopbagna 
which  was  of  interest  from  a  diagnostic  point  of  view.  The 
disease  was  of  nine  months'  standing.  Four  months  before, 
the  diagnosis  of  cancer  of  the  jiosterior  wall  of  the  larynx  had 
I  been  made  by  a  competent  laryngologist.     Of  late  the  patient 
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had  been  able  to  swallow  liqaids  only.  There  were  never  any 
symptoms  of  dyspnoea.  Externally  a  distinct  tbickeuing,  cor- 
responding to  the  upper  part  of  the  oesophagus,  could  be  plainly 
felt  behind  the  larynx,  but  it  was  deemed  probable  that  the 
oesophagus  might  be  reached  below  the  tumor  from  the  neck  by 
oesophagotomy.  This  attempt  failed,  and  gastrotomy  was  per- 
formed as  a  last  resort.  The  patient  died  from  exhaustion  two 
days  later.  The  post-mortem  showed  that  the  tumor  occupied 
about  six  inches  of  the  pharynx  and  oesophagus,  although  so 
great  an  extent  of  the  tumor  could  hardly  bave  been  assumed. 
The  larynx  was  intact. 

Portable  Suture  Reels. — The  Pkesidest  showed  a  glass 
apparatus  constructed  with  a  view  to  the  convenient  and  safe 
carrying  of  sterilized  sutures  of  gut  or  silk.  He  thought  the 
arrangement  the  best  he  bad  seen,  and  had  demonstrated  that 
it  would  stand  rough  handling  without  injury  to  itself  or  its 
contents. 

Impervious  Penile  Urethra  complicated  with  Impacted 
Calculi  in  the  Membranous  TTrethra  and  in  the  Bladder. — 
The  Peesidext  reported  the  following  case:  D.  Met'.,  aged 
forty-nine,  entered  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  ou  January  14, 
1890,  with  the  following  history  :  For  four  years  he  had  not 
been  able  to  pass  any  urine  through  the  urethra.  It  had  all 
come  through  several  sinuses  in  the  right  side  of  the  scrotum. 
There  was  a  history  of  gonorrhoea  in  early  life.  Examination 
of  the  urethra  revealed  the  presence  of  several  strictures,  vary- 
ing in  size  from  that  of  a  No.  2  to  that  of  a  filiform  bougie. 
The  urethra  became  impervious  at  five  inches  from  the  meatus. 
In  the  right  side  of  the  scrotum  there  were  found  several 
sinuses,  close  together,  from  which  urine  constantly  dribbled. 
There  was  considerable  excoriation  in  this  region,  with  marked 
induration  of  the  tissues  of  the  right  side  of  the  scrotum.  The 
urine  was  alkaline  and  contained  five  percent,  of  albumin,  with 
pus  and  phosphates.  The  general  nutrition  of  the  patient  was 
so  impaired  that  he  was  put  on  tonic  treatment  previous  to  an 
operation.  On  February  17th  ether  was  administered.  A 
probe  was  passed  into  the  opening  in  the  side  of  the  scrotum 
with  the  hope  that  the  urethra  might  be  entered,  but  the  course 
was  so  serpentine  that  the  canal  was  not  found.  This  tortuous 
scrotal  sinus  was  divided,  and  the  incision  was  then  continued 
into  the  median  line  posteriorly  and  carefully  deepened,  for 
there  was  no  guide.  At  this  stage  in  the  operation  the  granu- 
lation tissue  was  thoroughly  scraped  away.  This  revealed  an 
opening  in  the  apex  of  the  wound  leading  toward  the  penile 
urethra.  It  admitted  only  a  filiform  bougie,  and  for  only  an 
inch.  Further  section  in  the  median  line  cut  through  the  cica- 
tricial tissue,  and  after  more  diligent  search  the  opening  into 
the  urethra  was  found,  not  in  the  median  line,  but  well  over  to 
the  ramus  of  the  ischium  on  the  right  side.  A  filiform  bougie 
was  then  passed  through  the  |)eni)e  urethra  and  was  then  armed 
with  a  fine  silk  thread  to  which  was  attached  a  lozenge-shiiped 
blade  with  bhint  corners  at  the  obtuse  angles.  This  was  drawn 
through,  dividing  the  structures  so  that  a  No.  30  sound  could 
be  passed  easily.  On  exploration,  the  proximal  end  of  the 
urethra  was  found  dilated  into  a  cavity  containing  a  number  of 
soft  calculi  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  sabulous  matter. 
This  cavity  was  distinct  from  the  prostatic  portion  of  the 
urethra  and  bladder.  In  the  bladder  there  were  found  three 
calculi,  varying  in  size  from  that  of  a  split  pea  to  an  inch  in 
length  by  half  an  inch  in  diameter;  these  were  removed  by 
dilating  the  prostatic  portion  of  the  urethra.  The  subsequent 
treattnent  of  the  case  consisted  of  frequent  irrigation  of  the 
bladder  and  the  passage  of  a  sound  every  four  day."*.  The  re- 
covery was  uneventful.  The  urine  became  normal,  the  patient 
gained  rapidly  in  Besh  and  strength,  the  wound  healed  kindly, 
and  he  left  the  hospital,  cured,  on  April  IGth. 


AMERICAN  DERMATOLOGICAL   ASSOCIATION. 

Fourteenth  Annual  Meeting,  held  at  Riehjield  Springs,  Septem- 
ber 2,  3,  and  4,  1890. 

The  President,  Dr.  Prixce  A.  Moerow,  of  New  York,  in  the 

Chair. 

The  President's  Address.— The  address  dealt  first  with  the 
present  positii^n  of  (K-riiiatology.  Those  engaged  in  this  spe- 
cialty had  abundant  cause  for  congratulation.  Only  a  few  years 
ago  dermatology  had  little  standing  in  this  country.  Previous 
to  1876  only  twelve  schools  gave  special  instruction  in  this  de- 
partment. To-day  dermatology  was  recognized  in  the  teaching 
faculty  in  eighty-six  schools,  and  perhaps  more.  He  asked, 
however,  whether  this  showed  a  healthy  growth  or  merely  a 
mushroom  growth.  There  was  reason  to  believe  that  there 
were  many  and  grave  defects  in  the  existing  system  of  instruc- 
tion. It  was  not  the  amount  but  the  quality  and  efficiency  of 
the  instruction  that  constituted  the  criterion  of  its  value.  For 
the  successful  teaching  of  dermatology  two  conditions  were 
essential,  namely,  capacity  in  the  instructor  and  abundance  and 
variety  of  clinical  material.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  ca- 
pacity of  some  of  the  teachers  in  our  medical  schools  was 
doubtful,  while  the  clinical  material  in  the  majority  of  cases 
was  inadequate.  Even  in  large  cities  the  clinical  material  was 
too  much  dispersed — in  New  York,  for  instance.  For  a  thor- 
ough study  of  cases  and  of  the  results  of  treatment  a  hospi- 
tal was  necessary.  In  medical  schools  cases  of  skin  disease 
should  be  presented  only  to  advanced  students,  not  to  those 
taking  the  first  or  second  year's  course.  The  study  of  these 
diseases  should  be  obligatory,  which  it  was  not  now  in  any 
school  in  the  country,  so  far  as  he  knew.  If  clinical  material 
was  not  abundant,  and  the  study  of  dermatology  was  made  obli- 
gatory, he  thought  it  a  (]uestion  whether  it  would  not  be  better 
to  leave  instruction  in  this  department  to  post-gradnate  schools. 
It  was  a  question  also  whether  this  post-graduate  instruction 
could  not  be  better  provided  for  in  organized  institutions  than 
in  independent  oi'gauizations. 

In  the  matter  of  nomenclature,  new  names  were  being  intro- 
duced into  deriuatology  which  were  not  destined  to  retain  a 
permanent  position,  and,  while  an  essentially  new  disease  re- 
quired a  new  name,  he  would  protest  against  the  present  neo- 
logical  craze,  lie  suggested  the  propriety  of  introducing  some 
subject  fill-  spi-ci;d  discussion  at  the  annual  meetiuL's. 

Observations  on  Prurigo,  Clinical  and  Pathological. — Dr. 
E.  W.  Taylou,  of  New  York,  read  the  paper.  At  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  society  Dr.  Campbell  had  read  a  paper  on  prurigo, 
and  it  appeared  that  only  six  cases  had  then  occurred  in  the  ex- 
perience of  those  present.  New  interest  had  been  excited  since 
the  reading  of  a  paper  on  this  subject  last  year,  in  which  the  au- 
thor gave  accounts  of  twelve  cases  seen  by  him  in  Chicago. 
The  combined  experience  of  all  present  at  that  discussion  had 
included  only  eighteen  cases.  Dr.  Taylor  thought  the  disease 
more  common  in  America  than  these  statements  would  lead  one 
to  suppose.  It  was  probable  many  cases  escaped  recognition 
and  were  classed  as  eczema,  scabies,  ])htheiriasis,  ecthyma,  im- 
petigo, and  even  ichthyosis.  This  was  due  in  part  to  the  fact 
that  there  were  no  good  idates  re]>resentiug  the  clinical  aspects 
of  the  disease  accessible  to  the  general  profession.  He  under- 
took to  remedy  this  deficiency  to  some  extent  by  giving  photo- 
graphs and  a  full  description  of  a  recent  typical  case,  and  also 
alluded  to  the  casual  concomitants  and  modifying  conditions 
during  the  course  of  the  disease.  The  patient  was  a  healthy 
girl,  aged  nine,  of  healthy  .American  parents,  in  good  circum- 
stances, and  with  healthful  surroundings.  When  four  years  old 
she  began  to  scratch,  and  little  red  pimples,  which  appeared  on 
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the  face,  forearms,  and  legs,  were  attributed  hy  the  parents  to 
mosquito  bites.  The  disease  Iiad  recurred  every  year  up  to  the 
child's  visit  to  the  hospital,  in  January  of  this  year.  The  ex- 
pression of  the  face  was  then  rather  dull,  the  color  being  the 
typical  white,  somewhat  ashy  hue,  of  prurigo.  Over  the  fore- 
head, the  temporal  region,  and  the  cheek  there  was  a  copious 
eruption  of  small  conical  papules,  some  whiter  than  the  skin, 
others  of  rather  a  yellowish  hue,  and  others  capped  with  a 
blood  crust,  the  result  of  scratching.  They  were  not  developed 
on  the  site  of  sebaceous  glands.  There  was  no  marked  dryness 
or  want  of  vitality  in  the  hair,  as  be  had  seen  in  severe  cases; 
there  was  slight  mealy  desquamation  in  the  scalp.  As  pointed 
ont  by  Hebra,  the  eruption  did  not  appear  on  the  neck  and 
nucha,  but  began  to  develop  where  the  shoulder  merged  into 
the  neck.  The  principal  eruption  was  on  the  back  of  the  hand 
and  forearm  and  on  the  outer  and  anterior  surface  of  the  legs, 
where  the  papules  were  as  large  as  a  split  pea.  There  were 
some  on  the  arms,  the  buttocks,  and  the  thighs.  They  were 
scattered  without  semblance  of  grouping,  conical  in  shape,  and 
firm :  some  of  the  color  of  the  skin,  others  of  a  reddish  hue, 
others  capped  with  a  blood  crust.  Variations  in  the  appearance 
of  the  disease  were  observed  under  certain  complications,  and 
shown  in  photographs.  Dr.  Taylor  read  the  report  of  Dr.  Ira 
Tan  Gieseu,  who  had  studied  sections  under  the  microscope. 

A  Clinical  Study  of  Pruritus  Hiemalis.— Dr.  W.  T.  Cok- 
LETT,  of  Cleveland,  read  the  paper.  The  affection  had  first  been 
pointed  ont  as  a  disease  sui  generis  by  Dr.  Dubring,  and  at 
about  the  same  time  by  Jonathan  Hutchinson,  since  when  it  had 
been  little  written  about.  It  was  seldom  seen  save  in  certain 
localities — in  the  Southern  States  only  daring  cold  waves.  On 
the  soathern  border  of  Lake  Erie  it  was  well  defined  and  not 
uncommon.  He  related  three  cases  illustrating  different  points 
of  interest  connected  with  the  disease.  In  one  it  had  recurred 
during  the  cold  season  for  over  twenty-two  years;  in  another 
the  eruption  had  the  appearance  at  times  of  urticarious  patches, 
two  or  three  inches  in  diameter,  confined  to  the  extremities, 
subsiding  in  about  ten  minutes,  leaving  for  a  while  a  dark-yel- 
lowish spot.  The  third  case  was  in  a  negro,  showing  that  that 
race  was  not  exempt.  The  writer's  experience  went  to  show 
that  the  state  of  the  general  health  had  no  appreciable  effect  on 
the  pruritus;  that  the  local  irritation  of  the  clothing,  although 
capable  of  aggravating  the  malady,  was  not  of  itself  able  to  pro- 
duce it ;  meteorological  conditions  appeared  to  be  the  main 
etiological  factor.  These  were  most  potent  with  a  low  tem- 
perature, low  humidity,  and  a  wind  blowing  from  the  north- 
west. These  infiuences  were  favorable  to  evaporation,  and  tlic 
low  temperature  reduced  the  glandular  activity  of  the  skin  to 
the  minimum.  As  a  consequence,  the  skin  became  harsh,  the 
peripheral  nerves  were  irritated,  and  the  disease  was  induced. 
He  did  not  think  the  primary  irritation  could  be  central,  else  in 
time  it  would  give  rise  to  a  less  fleeting  disease.  It  was  not  in- 
frequently associated  with  other  neuroses  of  the  skin,  these 
neuroses,  however,  only  showing  the  peculiar  susceptibility  of 
the  nervous  system.  The  treatment  was  largely  palliative.  In- 
ternal medication  seemed  to  have  little  effect.  Locally  he  had 
used  ichthyol  and  resorcin  with  advantage.  A  warm  and  moist 
climate  seemed  to  have  the  best  effect. 

Pruritus. — Dr.  E.  B.  Bkonsos,  of  New  York,  in  an  argu- 
mentativ.t  paper  on  this  subject,  gave  the  following  conclusions: 
1.  That  there  wa8  a  sense  of  contact  independent  of  the  sense 
of  pselaphesis.  2.  That  this  sense  of  contact  was  the  sense  dis- 
turbed in  pruritus.  3.  That  it  concerned  primarily  simple  cu- 
tuneous  nerves  ornerve-endings  sitnated  soperficially  and  prob- 
ably in  the  epidermis.  4.  Tliat  the  disturbance  in  pruritus  was 
of  the  nature  of  a  dysiesthesia  due  to  accumulated  or  obstructed 
nerve  excitation  with  imperfect  conduction  of  the  generated 


force  into  correlated  forms  of  nerve  energy.  5.  That  scratch- 
ing relieved  itching  by  directing  the  excitation  into  freer  chan- 
nels of  sensation,  sometimes,  especially  when  severe,  substitut- 
ing either  painful  or  voluptuous  sensations  for  the  pruritus.  6. 
That  the  voluptuous  sensations  which  might  attend  pruritus 
were  a  manifestation  of  a  generalized  aphrodisiac  sense,  repre- 
senting a  phase  of  common  sensation  that  had  its  source  in  the 
sense  of  contact. 

Cutaneous  Tuberculosis.— Dr.  J.  T.  Bowe>-,  of  Boston,  read 
a  paper  containing  the  histories  of  a  number  of  cases  of  cutane- 
ous tuberculosis,  together  with  histological  studies,  and  ex- 
pressed the  view,  also  entertained  by  Dr.  White,  through  whose 
courtesy  some  of  the  cases  had  been  seen,  that  several  affections 
of  the  skin  not  yet  recognized  as  inoculable  would  be  proved  to 
be  so,  and  tlieir  relation  to  tuberculosis  be  demonstrated. 

The  Treatment  of  Dermatitis  Herpetiformis.— Dr.  L.  A. 
DrHRiNG,  of  Philadelphia,  said  that  the  several  papers  published 
by  him  on  dermatitis  herpetiformis  during  the  past  five  years  had 
contained  no  reference  to  treatment.  Having  now  reported  ten 
or  twelve  cases,  it  seemed  appropriate  to  speak  of  the  treatment 
of  this  exceedingly  rebellious  disease.  Each  group  of  cases  based 
on  the  etiological  factors  at  work  required  special  handling. 
A  speedy  cure  was  not  to  be  looked  for.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  disease,  as  a  rule,  was  multiform  in  character, 
and  the  several  varieties  naturally  called  for  different  formula, 
especially  as  to  the  strength  of  the  remedy.  His  experience 
had  been  that  milder  remedies  were  called  for  in  the  erythema- 
tous than  in  the  vesicular  and  bullous  forms.  A  difficulty  to 
contend  with  was  the  tendency  of  the  disease  to  repeat  itself, 
a  new  crop  coming  out  before  the  older  ones  bad  disappeared. 
Almost  all  his  cases  had  been  chronic  and  had  previously  un- 
dergone all  manner  of  treatment.  He  bad  long  since  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  most  benefit  was  to  be  derived  from 
stimulating  applications,  especially  those  which  acted  as  revul- 
sives— tar,  carbolic  acid,  sulphur,  thymol,  ichthyol,  resorcin, 
etc.  That  which  had  proved  of  greatest  value  in  his  hands  had 
been  sulphur  ointment,  two  drachms  to  the  ounce,  applied  by 
thorough  and  long  rubbing  so  as  to  make  a  positive  impression 
upon  the  skin,  causing,  as  it  were,  local  shock.  Special  em- 
phasis was  placed  ui)on  the  manner  of  making  the  application. 
Internal  roMR-dies  h.ul  proved  of  littk- .'ivail  in  most  rases. 

Atrophia  Maculosa  et  Striata  following  Typhoid  Fever. 
— Dr.  F.  J.  Shepherd,  of  Montreal,  presented  the  history  of  a 
case,  illustrated  by  iihotographs.  It  had  occurred  in  a  hoy  of 
fifteen  years,  brought  to  the  hospital  with  typhoid  fever.  Dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  disease  he  was  delirious  and  had  epile|)tic 
attacks.  Macular  lines  formed,  extending  across  the  patellaj 
and  around  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  thigh  to  near  the  middle, 
some  being  several  inches  long.  They  were  of  a  reddish  color 
and  afterward  became  paler;  they  were  not  distinctly  shiny 
and  were  grooved.  The  interesting  point  in  the  case  was  the 
occurrence  of  the  atrophic  lines  in  a  boy  during  acute  fever. 
He  did  not  think  their  presence  could  be  accounted  for,  as  they 
were  in  redematous  subjects,  by  stretching.  There  seemed  to 
be  a  nerve  element  in  the  causation. 

Immigrant  Dermatoses.— Dr.  J.  C.  White,  of  Boston,  read 
a  paper  with  this  title.  It  included  an  account  of  the  affections 
of  the  skin  induced  by  life  on  shipboard,  those  induced  after 
arrival  by  conditions  not  existing  jircviously,  and  those  seen  in 
other  countries,  but  not  in  native  Americans.  Conditions  on 
shipboard  tending  to  induce  skin  affections  were  mental  depres- 
sion on  leaving  home,  seasickness,  filth  and  foul  air,  constipa- 
tion, inability  to  take  exercise,  and  contact  with  others  having 
contagious  disease.  It  was  not  uncommon  for  young  persons 
to  come  a  week  or  ten  days  after  landing  with  an  urticarial, 
bullous,  or  eozematous  eruption.      Vaccination   on  shipboard 
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not  infrequently  left  a  local  sore  of  wider  area  than  usual,  due 
perhaps  to  a  depressed  state  of  health  and  the  fact  that  the  pa- 
tient had  not  heen  revaccinated  since  childhood.  Under  the 
second  head  the  causes  were  new  agencies  not  existing  at  homei 
among  them  being,  perhaps,  mosquitoes.  Under  the  third  head, 
imported  affections,  the  most  common  was  scabies:  among  oth- 
ers was  that  rare  affection,  melanosis  lenticiilaris  progressiva, 
none  of  the  cases  here,  as  far  as  he  knew,  being  in  native 
American  stock.  Prurigo  also  might  be  regarded  as  an  im- 
ported disease,  and  was  seen  scarcely  elsewhere  than  in  cities 
with  a  largo  foreign  population,  like  New  York  and  Chicago. 
The  relative  prevalence  of  vegetable  parasitic  affections  among 
us  was  likely  to  be  largely  influenced  by  immigration.  Tinea 
favosa,  tinea  trichophytina,  and  tinea  versicolor  were  commoner 
in  countries  whence  we  received  many  immigrants  than  they 
were  hero.  The  same  was  true  of  tubercular  affections  of  the 
skin,  and  he  was  disposed  to  regard  lupus,  scrofulodermia, 
scrofulous  gummata,  tuberculosis  verrucosa,  etc.,  as  closely  al- 
lied affections.  Leprosy  was  another  imported  disease,  coming 
from  many  sources.  In  conclusion,  the  author  suggested  the 
propriety  of  memorializing  the  National  Government  with  re- 
gard to  carrviug  out  the  following  measures:  1.  To  cleanse  all 
immigrants  of  animal  parasites  on  their  landing  by  treatment 
of  the  person  and  clothing.  '2.  To  retain  in  quarantine  all  im- 
migrants with  other  contagious  diseases,  including  venereal 
affection.s,  a  sufficient  time  for  treatment.  3.  To  return  to 
tlieir  homes  all  persons  affected  with  such  contagious  diseases 
as  it  was  impracticable  to  treat  in  such  manner,  such  as  leprosy, 
tuberculosis,  and  advanced  syphilis.  4.  To  provide  for  efficient 
modicnl  inspection  at  foreign  ports  of  emigration,  with  the  power 
of  arresting  the  transfer  of  dangerous  diseases  to  this  country. 

A  Case  of  Second  Infection  with  Syphilis  and  a  Case  of 
Syphilitic  Infection  in  a  Person  Hereditarily  Syphilitic— 
Dr.  Tavi.(ii:  gave  detailed  hi^to^ies  of  the  two  cases  which  had 
come  under  his  observation  within  a  year.  The  first  was  in  a 
sickly-looking  woman,  aged  thirty-eight,  who  entered  Charity 
Hospital  in  .January  last.  Eleven  years  ago  she  had  syphilis, 
having  had  hard  swelling  of  the  external  genitals,  enlargement 
of  the  glands,  an  eruption  shortly  afterward  all  over  the  hody, 
and  headache  at  night.  In  the  second  year  she  had  rheumatoid 
pains  and  mucous  patches,  and  in  the  third  year  serpiginous 
syphilides,  etc.  She  married  and  gave  birth  to  two  weakly 
children,  which  soon  died.  Her  husband  having  died,  she  again 
lapsed  in  virtue,  and  came  to  Charity  Hospital  in  January  last, 
broken  down  in  health.  There  were  typical  miliary  syphilides 
scattered  over  nearly  the  entire  surface.  All  the  ganglia  were 
decidedly  enlarged.  There  were  mucous  patches  of  the  tongue 
and  mouth  and  evidences  of  alopecia.  She  suffered  with  pain 
in  the  joints,  worse  at  night.  The  second  attack  was  much 
more  severe  than  the  first.  She  was  now  improving  under 
mercurial  treatment. 

The  second  case  was  one  of  acquired  syphilis  in  a  per.son 
hereditarily  syphilitic.  The  woman  came  to  him  first  in  187!', 
aged  nineteen,  when  he  treated  her  for  a  destructive  syphilitic 
Bore  on  the  face,  arising  from  hereditary  syphilis,  a  clear  his- 
tory of  which  was  afterward  given  him  by  her  mother,  who  had 
acquired  syphilis  three  months  before  the  child's  birth.  The 
child  had  a  rash,  condylomata,  and  snuffles,  and  was  weakly. 
Five  years  alter  his  patient's  first  visit,  in  1885,  she  returned, 
and  had  then  macular  roseola  and  scaling  syphilides  all  over  the 
body,  condylomata  of  the  genitals,  mucous  patches  of  the  phar- 
ynx, etc.  The  infection  began  in  the  right  labium,  and  was 
contracted  from  the  husband.  The  glands  were  all  enlarged, 
and  there  whs  alopeiiii.     She  had  since  hcoii  <iiri(l. 

Electrolysis  in  the  Treatment  of  Lupus  Vulgaris.— Dr. 
G.  T.  Jackhos,  of  New  York,  in  a  paper  on  this  subject,  said 


the  advantages  that  electrolysis  offered  in  the  treatment  of  lupus 
vulgaris,  compared  with  other  and  older  measures,  were  as  fol- 
lows: 1.  It  was  comparatively  painless,  and  there  was  no  need 
of  an  anaesthetic.  2.  There  was  not  the  slightest  loss  of  blood 
and  thus  there  was  no  dread  of  a  surgical  operation.  3.  The 
patient  was  not  kept  a  moment  from  his  regular  business,  there 
was  no  deformity  caused  by  the  treatment,  and  there  was  no 
after-treatment  or  application  to  mar  the  appearance.  He  was 
also  spared  the  discomfort  of  a  swollen  face  and  eyes,  the  ordi- 
nary attendant  on  the  arsenical  or  pyrogallic-acid  treatment.  4. 
The  treatment  went  to  the  root  of  the  disease,  with  far  more 
exactness  and  less  damage  to  the  surrounding  skin  than  any 
other  caustic  or  surgical  method.  5.  The  scar  left  was  smooth 
and  not  unsightly.  6.  The  result  obtained  was  as  good  as  by 
any  previous  method,  if  not  better. 

Plica. —  Dr.  H.  W.  Stelwagox,  of  Philadelphia,  showed 
photograi)hs  from  a  case  that  he  had  seen  a  few  months  before. 
He  was  not  sure  that  plica  was  the  right  name  for  it.  An  Irish- 
woman who  had  come  to  be  treated  for  acne  called  his  atten- 
tion to  a  lock  of  hair,  as  thick  as  one's  thumb,  springing 
from  the  middle  of  the  occipital  region, 'closely  matted  to- 
gether, and  falling  as  low  as  the  ankles,  terminating  in  a 
brush-like  end.  It  was  not  sticky  and  had  begun  to  grow  four 
years  before,  without  apparent  cause.  The  rest  of  the  hair 
fell  over  the  shoulders  and  was  not  matted.  There  was  no  un- 
cleanliness. 

The  Treatment  of  Erysipelas.— Dr.  C.  W.  Allen,  of  New 
York,  based  a  paper  on  the  results  of  treatment  during  the  past 
two  years  of  419  cases  in  the  hospitals  on  Black  well's  Island, 
not  under  his  care,  and  47  cases  in  his  own  practice  during  the 
same  time.  The  .-lutbor  thought  that,  although  tending  to  pur- 
sue a  definite  and  nsually  favorable  course,  the  disease  could  be 
checked  in  its  progress  by  treatment.  Among  the  applications 
that  had  been  used  were  boric  acid,  iodine,  resorcin,  bicarbonate 
of  sodium,  ichthyol,  collodion,  and  aristol,  and  scarification  with 
the  knife  and  the  application  of  plaster  strips  had  been  used. 
He  was  disposed  to  think  favorably  of  scarification  and  adhesive 
plaster,  separately  or  together  in  the  same  case,  but  had  tried 
them  in  only  about  two  cases. 

Notes  on  Pilocarpine  in  Dermatology.— Dr.  H.  G.  Klotz, 
of  New  York,  gave  a  review  of  tlie  liistory  of  pilocarpine  in 
dermatology,  and  said  it  had  not  met  with  the  acceptance  th.it 
might  have  been  expected  if  its  other  therapeutic  virtues  had 
been  at  all  proportionate  to  its  diaphoretic  qualities.  He  had 
employed  it  in  a  few  cases,  including  eczema,  pruritus  of  the 
anus,  and  affections  with  dryness  and  irritation.  The  result  had 
been  such  as  to  encourage  him  to  give  it  a  further  trial.  It 
might  bo  given  internally  or  by  hypodermic  injection,  in  small 
doses,  long  continued.  A  tenth  of  a  grain  was  likely  to  i>rove 
sufficient  to  keep  the  skin  moist. 

Aristol. — Dr.  Allen  read  a  paper  giving  the  results  of  his 
experience  with  this  new  remedy,  and  summed  up  with  the 
statement  that  it  seemed  to  possess  valuable  cicatrizing,  granu- 
lating, and  stimulating  qualities,  was  void  of  the  olijectionable 
odor  of  iodoform,  and  seemed  valuable  in  certain  dermatological 
cases. 

Results  of  the  Treatment  of  Dermatological  Cases  with 
Sulphur  Water  at  Richfield  Springs.— Dr.  c.  V.  Hansom,  the 
lihvsician  in  charge  of  the  new  bathing  ostiiblishment.  by  invita- 
tion, gave  the  results  of  treatment  of  dermatological  cases  there. 
Since  the  new  bath  had  been  completed,  during  the  summer, 
twenty-two  cases  had  been  treated,  including  nine  of  eczema, 
one  of  psoriasis,  four  of  seborrha'a,  one  of  pruritus,  and  two  of 
urticaria.  Tliere  had  been  marked  improvement  in  nearly  all 
these  cases,  and  in  some  a  cure.  The  baths  were  of  a  tempera- 
ture usually  of  from  95°  to  106°  F.,  lasting  from  seven  to  fif- 
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teen  minutes.    A  longer  stay  in  the  sulphur  bath  had  a  depress- 
ing effect,  lasting  some  hours. 

The  meeting  adopted  resolutions  expressing  appreciation  of 
the  very  extensive  and  complete  equipment  for  water  treat- 
ment established  by  Mr.  Proctor  at  the  Springs. 


Spctiat  ^rtttlcs. 


LETTERS   TO   MY   HOUSE   PHYSICIANS. 
Bt  WILLIAM   OSLER,   M.  D., 

BALTIMORE. 

Letter  V. 

Heidelberg  axb  STRAssBrRG. 

Dear  H.  :  We  stayed  a  day  at  Frankfort,  as  I  was  anxious  to  risit 
Wcigert,  and  my  colleague  wished  to  see  Edinger  about  methods  of 
brain  preparation.  After  Cohnheim's  death,  in  1884,  Weigeit  left 
Leipsic  and  accepted  the  charge  of  the  Laboratory  of  the  Senckenberg- 
isclien  Stifts  (a  hospital  founded  in  1763  by  Dr.  Senckenberg),  a  posi- 
tion which  has  been  occupied  by  several  most  distinguished  German 
professors,  notably  Soemmerring,  the  anatomist.  It  would  be  diflicult 
to  mention  a  histologist  to  whom  the  profession  is  more  indebted  than 
to  Professor  Weigert,  as  by  the  introduction  of  the  aniline  stains  he 
has  revolutionized  the  study  of  bacteriology,  while  his  special  methods 
have  been  of  incalculable  service  in  normal  and  pathological  histology. 
We  found  him  busy  at  a  new  stain  for  neuroglia,  which  will  show  the 
connective-tissue  framework  as  plainly  as  his  well-known  method  does 
the  medullated  nerve  fibers.  It  is  not  yet  perfected,  but  he  demon- 
strated specimens  of  extraordinary  beauty,  showing  the  rich  plexus  of 
fibers  in  the  gray  matter  of  the  cord.  The  stain  will  be  most  useful  in 
determining  slight  grades  of  sclerosis,  as  it  picks  out  unerringly  every 
neuroglia  element.  The  method  is  not  sufficiently  matured  to  warrant 
publication,  and  in  this  respect  Weigert  exercises  a  most  commendable 
caution.  He  will  work  month  after  month,  early  and  late,  until  every 
possible  modification  has  been  tried  and  every  contingency  met  before 
the  plan  is  finally  approved  and  announced.  I  was  in  the  laboratory  at 
Leipsic  when  he  was  working  at  his  celebrated  nerve  stain,  and  the 
patient  thoroughness  with  which  day  by  day  the  method  was  tested, 
then  improved,  and  at  last  completed,  wa,s  a  valuable  lesson,  and  showed 
a  spirit  which  all  of  us  might  emulate.  Another  important  stain  for 
elastic  fibers  will  also  be  ready  soon,  which  brings  out  the  most  delicate 
fibrils  with  the  greatest  distinctness,  such,  for  example,  a.s  a  .set  of  longi- 
tudinally arranged  filaments  just  beneath  the  endothelial  lining  of  the 
arteries.  There  are  places  in  the  laboratory  for  six  or  eight  special 
students,  and,  with  so  genial  a  teacher  and  so  thorough  a  master  of  his- 
tological  methods,  it  is  not  surprising  to  hear  that  the  applicants  are 
numerous. 

Edinger  was  extremely  kind  in  showing  us  his  coUeilion  of  brain 
sections,  which  is  particularly  rich  in  those  of  the  frog  and  turtle ;  but 
he  is  also,  as  you  know  from  his  excellent  little  work,  a  diligent  student 
of  human  cerehral  anatomy,  (t  is  remarkable  that  a  man  engaged  in 
active  practice  can  spare  time  for  these  studies,  but  I  suppose  he  has 
learned  the  secret  of  the  value  of  odd  minutes  and  spare  hours.  He 
had  recently  received  from  Dr.  Ramon  y  Cajal,  the  Spanish  histologist, 
a  specimen  illustrating  his  remarkable  discovery  of  the  branching  of 
the  nerve  fibers  in  the  spinal  cord.  The  sections  prepared  by  Golgi's 
well-known  method  showed  collateral  branches  from  the  axis-cylinder 
process,  some  of  which  form  a  dense  plexus  about  the  ganglion  cell. 

At  Heidelberg  we  found  the  outside  attractions  of  this  ideal  univer- 
sity town  too  strong  for  much  medical  visiting.  Of  course  we  saw  Pro- 
fessor Erb,  whose  extensive  writings  on  the  nervous  system  arc  as 
highly  appreciated  in  America  as  in  Europe,  and  in  his  morning  rounds 
we  found  a  rich  material  in  well-arrnnged  wards.  For  many  years  the 
clinic  here  has  been  particularly  strong  in  the  department  of  lieurology, 
the  result  no  doubt  of  the  impetus  given  by  the  master  mind  of  Fried- 


reich ;  and  Erb  and  Franz  Schultze,  now  professor  at  Bonn,  have  worthi- 
ly maintained  its  reputation.  Naturally  there  were  cases  of  Friedreich's 
ataxia  and  of  Erb's  dystrophia  muscularis  progressiva  on  exhibition.  A 
short  time  before  our  visit,  Horsley  had  come  over  from  London  to  op- 
erate on  a  son  of  the  late  Professor  Chelius,  who  had  paraplegia,  the 
result  of  an  injury  in  the  hunting  field.  Erb  stated  that  it  was  too 
soon  to  say  how  far  the  operation  had  been  successful.  One  gets  the 
impression  that  everything  works  smoothly  at  the  medical  clinic,  and  I 
can  well  understand  how  it  is  that  the  young  men  who  have  been  here 
speak  very  warmly  of  it  as  a  most  agreeable  place  for  post-graduate 
study. 

The  pathological  laboratory  has  long  been  a  favorite  resort  for 
American  students,  and  we  are  indebted  to  Professor  Arnold  for  a  very 
pleasant  hour  in  its  various  departments.  He  is  one  of  the  most  expert 
histologists  in  Europe,  and,  having  been  for  years  familiar  with  his  nu- 
merous and  elaborate  contributions  in  Virchow's  Archiv,  I  was  par- 
ticularly glad  to  have  an  opportunity  of  meeting  him. 

At  the  biological  laboratory  we  saw  Professor  Butschli,  perhaps 
the  greatest  living  authority  on  the  protozoa.  He  talked  most  interest- 
ingly about  the  pathogenic  sporozoa  and  the  hjematozoa  of  birds  and 
fishes.  He  had  lately  seen  in  Italy  the  malarial  organisms,  and  it  was 
gratifying  to  hear  that,  although  he  had  had  grave  doubts  at  first,  he 
had  been  convinced  of  their  parasitic  nature.  The  problem  of  the  life 
history  of  these  parasites  outside  the  body  could  be  best  attacked  in  a 
biological  laboratory,  under  the  direction  of  a  man  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  conditions  of  growth  of  the  protozoa.  By  the  way,  a 
knowledge  of  these  organisms  is  gradually  reaching  this  country.  Pro- 
fessor Rosenbach,  of  Breslau,  was  with  us  at  the  hospital  last  autumn 
for  a  day  or  two,  and  we  showed  him  the  various  forms,  but  he  did  not 
seem  at  all  convinced.  He  has  recently,  however,  had  opportunities  of 
studying  cases,  and  has  published  a  paper  expressing  his  concurrence 
with  Laveran's  views.  Quincke,  too,  of  Kiel,  one  of  the  highest  au- 
thorities on  the  blood,  has  within  the  past  few  weeks  described  the 
parasites  in  several  cases.  As  we  strolled  along  the  Castle  Road  we 
inquired  the  nature  of  the  large  building  close  to  the  hotel,  and  were 
told  that  it  was  Professor  Schweninger's  "  Kur-Anstalt."  You  know,  I 
dare  say,  the  story  of  the  Munich  Docent  who  became  Bismarck's  phy- 
sician, and  was  foisted  into  the  Berlin  faculty  as  professor  of  derma- 
tology. Certainly  he  has  shown  great  wisdom  in  the  choice  of  a  locality 
in  which  to  make  the  fat  lean  and  the  lean  fat.  We  were  shown 
through  the  place  Ijy  the  resident  physician,  and,  so  far  as  we  could 
gather,  the  remedial  agents  employed  were  the  old-time  favorites  of 
Asclepiades — regimen,  exercise,  baths,  and  friction.  The  professor 
appears  once  a  week  and  directs  the  treatment. 

With  only  three  or  four  days  to  spend  at  Heidelberg,  we  escaped 
quickly  from  hospitals  and  laboratories,  and  in  delightful  mountain 
walks,  at  the  castle,  and,  must  it  be  said,  at  "  Zum  Perkeo,"  we  tried 
to  recognize,  if  not  to  feel,  the  romance  which  fills  every  nook  and 
corner  of  this  place.  A  month's  sojourn  in  this  earthly  paradise  would 
be  the  thing  for  the  tired,  ])atient--.voru  doctor  who  goes  to  Europe  for 
rest.  Resisting  the  devil,  which  drives  so  many  of  us  from  Dan  to 
Beersheba,  racketing  about  iu  a  restless  holiday,  let  him  unpack  his 
trunk  at  the  Castle  Hotel  and  spend  his  days  on  the  mouutains,  and  he 
will  find  peace  of  mind  and  rest  of  body. 

With  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  certain  of  the  new  laboratories  at 
Berlin,  the  university  buildings  at  Strassburg  are  the  finest  in  Ger- 
many, having  been  paid  for  by  the  Imperial  Government,  which  still 
furnishes  the  means  of  support.  They  are  on  a  most  magnificent  scale, 
and  comprise  on  the  ea.st  side  of  the  town  the  central  university  build- 
ing and  the  chemical,  physical,  geological,  and  botanical  laboratories, 
while  on  the  south  side  near  the  old  City  Hospital  are  the  various  insti- 
tutes devoted  to  physiology,  physiological  chenustry,  pathology,  anato- 
my, and  pliarmacologj',  and  the  clinic  for  nervous  and  mental  diseases. 
Together  the  latter  form  a  most  imposing  group,  just  within  the  forti- 
fication wall,  with  the  buildings  not  too  close  to  spoil  the  architectural 
effects  and  each  within  easy  access  of  the  other,  so  that  no  time  is  lost 
by  the  student. 

The  medical  clinic  is  still  in  the  City  Hospital,  but  new  accommo- 
dations have  been  promised  and  are  much  needed,  as  the  old  building 
looks  like  a  survival  from  the  tenth  century.     Professor  Naunj-n,  who 
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succeeded  Kussmaul  about  eighteen  months  ago,  is  a  representative 
German  clinician,  thoroughlv  scientific,  thoroughly  practical,  an  ardent 
worker,  an  admirable  teacher,  and  a  most  genial  colleague.  Like  his 
teacher,  Frcrichs,  he  is  an  able  chemist  and  a  good  experimenter.  He 
has  had  a  varied  professorial  career,  having  occupied  in  succession  the 
chair  of  medicine  at  Dorpat,  Bern,  and  Konigsberg.  The  method  of 
teaching  is  practically  the  same  as  at  other  German  schools,  but  on 
two  mornings  of  the  week  the  class  is  taken  into  the  wards  and  the 
students  are  drilled  at  the  bedside.  We  were  present  at  one  of  these 
demonstrations,  whicli  was  perfect  of  its  kind,  but,  as  is  so  often  the 
case,  there  were  too  many  men  clustering  about  the  patient.  Professor 
Naunyn  then  took  us  through  all  tlie  wards  and  pointed  out  several 
cases  of  special  interest,  among  them  one  of  Virchow's  hyperphsia  of 
the  circulatory  system  in  a  young  girl,  and  another  of  hepatic  intermit- 
tent fever.  In  the  chemical  laboratory  we  found  in  progress  experiments 
on  the  brains  of  birds,  conducted  by  one  of  the  assistants,  and  researches 
on  the  chemistry  of  gall-stones  and  the  pathology  of  diabetes.  The  col- 
lection of  gall-stones  was  very  fine,  and  the  professor  has  recently  dem- 
onstrated certain  canaliculi  through  which  the  cholesterin  reaches  the 
central  parts. 

At  the  pathological  laboratory  Professor  von  Recklinghausen  was 
just  about  to  lecture,  and  we  heard  a  very  concise  yet  clear  explanation 
of  the  pathology  of  emphysema  and  bronchiectasis.  I  am  sure  many 
teachers  would  have  spent  three  lectures  in  covering  the  same  ground; 
only  a  few  typical,  perfectly  illustrative  specimens  were  shown.  The 
demonstration  courses,  the  daily  sections,  the  classes  in  pathological 
histology,  and  the  private  work  are  personally  conducted  by  the  di- 
rector, who  seems  to  leave  very  little  to  the  assistants.  This  is  one 
reason,  perhaps,  of  the  popularity  of  this  laboratory  with  foreigners. 
It  was  rather  surprising  to  see  the  students  cutting  sections  in  the  old 
free-hand  method  with  the  razor,  but  the  professor  insists  that  often  a 
better  idea  of  the  changes  in  a  tissue  can  be  had  from  a  moderately 
thick  than  from  an  extremely  thin  section.  A  point  of  much  greater 
value  was  the  care  with  which  fresh  specimens  were  examined  either  by 
section  or  by  teasing.  The  uniform  kindness  and  the  untiring  patience 
with  which  Professor  von  Recklinghausen  treats  the  young  men  who 
work  under  him  finds  its  proper  reward  in  the  affection  with  which  he 
is  regarded  by  them. 

An  illustration  of  the  catholic  character  of  the  mind  of  the  groat 
master,  Virchow,  is  afforded  by  the  fact  that  four  of  the  greatest 
physiological  chemists  of  Germany  grew  up  under  his  inspiration — 
Iloppe-Seyler,  Kiihne,  Liebreich,  and  Palkowski.  The  Physiological 
Ghemi.xtry  Institute,  presided  over  by  the  first  mentioned  of  the.*;e  men, 
is  by  far  the  most  complete  in  the  world,  and  has  been  planned  and 
equipped  regardless  of  expense.  There  were  few  men  I  was  more  cu- 
rious to  see  than  Hoppe-8eyler.  In  the  first  place,  as  our  respect  for 
a  subject  is  oftentimes  in  direct  proportion  to  our  ignorance,  I  had 
never,  in  spite  of  a  period  of  study  with  Salkowski,  outgrown  a  sense 
of  the  deepest  reverence  for  physiological  chemistry — a  reverence  which 
was  increased,  if  possible,  by  an  acquaintance  with  the  works  of  the 
Strassburg  professor ;  and  then  my  assistant  and  successor  at  McGill, 
Dr.  Wesley  Mills,  during  a  prolonged  stay  "  learne<l  his  great  language, 
caught  his  clear  accents,"  and  made  me  feel  that  as  a  man  and  as  a 
worker  Hoppe-Seyler  was  in  some  ways  exceptional.  We  found  a  class 
of  about  thirty  students  listening  to  a  lecture  on  gastric  digestion,  the 
steps  of  which  were  very  skillfully  shown.  The  greater  i)art  of  the 
time  was  occupied  with  a  discussion  of  the  nature  and  varieties  of 
peptone.  It  was  gratifying  to  hear  the  name  of  Dr.  Chittenden,  of 
Yale,  90  frequently  mentioned,  on  whose  work  the  professor  seemed  to 
place  a  very  high  estimate.  Hoppe-Scyler  is  an  older  man  than  I  ex- 
pected to  find,  but  he  is  vigorous  and  active  and  has  a  very  friendly 
and  attractive  manner.  I  knew  that  the  institute  was  a  large  one,  but 
the  great  extent  and  the  completeness  in  every  detail  were  a  revelation. 
The  advantages  for  research  work  arc  so  favorable  that  the  special 
laboratory  is  always  full  of  men  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  stu- 
dents can  follow  practically  in  the  general  laboratory  the  sul)jcct  upon 
which  the  proles.sor  is  lecturing,  but  it  is  to  be  seen  at  a  glance  that 
the  prime  object  of  the  institution  \*  investigation. 

Professor  Schmiedcbcrg  very  kindly  showed  us  his  Pharmacological 
Institute,  which  is  also,  I  believe,  without  parallel  among  similar  institu- 


tions. As  you  will  find  an  admirable  description  by  Dr.  Sililey,  with  il- 
lustrations, of  the  chief  Strassburg  laboratories  in  the  early  numbers  of 
the  British  ileiluol  Journal  of  this  year,  I  will  spare  you  the  account  of 
physiological  and  anatomical  institutes.  In  the  former,  besides  Pro- 
fessor Goltz's  dogs  in  a  more  or  less  brainless  condition,  the  work  of 
Professor  Ewald  interested  us  intensely  as  an  illustration  of  micro-chi- 
rurgy.  In  operating  on  the  semicircular  canals  of  pigeons,  in  order 
to  obviate  all  unnecessary  laceration  and  bleeding,  the  dissection,  with 
the  strictest  antiseptic  precautions,  was  made  under  a  specially  devised 
low-power  microscope,  and  the  vein,  not  so  big  as  the  finest  thread, 
which  runs  over  the  canal,  was  included  between  two  ligatures  and  cut. 
He  had  the  tiniest  little  instruments,  and  every  detail  was  carried  out 
in  miniature.  I  must  mention  the  extreme  kindness  of  Professor 
Schwalbe,  with  whom  we  spent  the  last,  as  in  manv  wavs  it  was  our 
best,  day  in  Germany. 

Now,  as  you  are  in  part  a  Teuton,  it  may  interest  you  to  know  the 
general  impression  one  gets  of  the  professional  work  over  here.  I 
should  say  that  the  characteristic  which  stands  out  in  bold  relief  in  Ger- 
man scientific  life  is  the  paramount  importance  of  knowledge  for  its 
own  sake.  To  know  certain  things  thoroughly  and  to  contribute  to  an 
increase  in  our  knowledge  of  them  seems  to  satisfy  the  ambition  of 
many  of  the  best  minds.  The  presence  in  every  medical  center  of  a 
class  of  men  devoted  to  scientific  work  gives  a  totally  different  aspect 
to  professional  aspirations.  While  with  us — and  in  England — the  young 
man  may  start  with  an  ardent  desire  to  devote  his  life  to  science,  he  is 
soon  dragged  into  the  mill  of  practice,  and  at  forty  years  of  age  the 
"  guinea  stamp  "  is  on  all  his  work.  His  aspirations  and  his  early  years 
of  sacrifice  have  done  him  good,  but  we  are  the  losers  and  we  miss 
sadly  the  leaven  which  such  a  class  would  bring  into  our  professional 
life.  We  need  men  like  Joseph  Leidy  and  the  late  John  C  Dalton,  who, 
with  us  yet  not  of  us,  can  look  at  problems  apart  from  practice  and 
pecuniary  considerations. 

I  have  said  much  in  my  letters  of  splendid  laboratories  and  costly 
institutes,  but  to  stand  agape  before  the  magnificent  structures  which 
adorn  so  many  university  towns  of  Germany  and  to  wonder  how  many 
millions  of  marks  they  cost  and  how  they  ever  could  be  paid  for,  is  the 
sort  of  admiration  which  Caliban  yielded  to  Prospcro.  Men  will  pay 
dear  for  what  they  prize  dearly,  and  the  true  homage  must  be  given  to 
the  spirit  which  makes  this  vast  expenditure  a  necessity.  To  that  GeisI 
the  entire  world  to-day  stands  debtor,  as  over  every  department  of  prac- 
tical knowledge  has  it  silently  brooded,  often  unrecognized,  sometimes 
when  recognized  not  thanked. 

The  universities  of  Germany  are  her  chief  glory,  and  the  greatest 
boon  she  can  give  to  us  in  the  New  World  is  to  return  our  young  men 
infected  with  the  spirit  of  earnestness  and  with  the  love  of  thorough- 
ness which  characterize  the  work  done  in  them. 


%qq\\  llotitfs. 


U intoxication  chronique  par  la  morphine  et  ses  diverses  formes. 
Par  le  Dr.  L.  R.  Keomer,  ancien  interne  en  ui^decine  des 
hopitaux  de  Paris.    Piiris:  E.  Leorosnier  et  Bab6, 1890.    Pp. 
5  to  171.     [Publications  du  Pi-oiire«  medical.] 
In  tliis  interesting  inonograpli  the  author  concludes  that  the 
prolonged  use  of  opium  or  its  alkaloids  produces  a  chronic  in- 
toxication, morphinism.     The  intoxication  may  be  due  to  in- 
evitable therapeutic  necessity  or  to  a  patliological  desire  origi- 
nating from   the  teiiiperanicnt  of  the  individual.      The  mor- 
jihinine  is  distinguished   by  the   absence  of  psychosensorial 
pbenoniena,  and  by  the  absence  of  grave  symptoms  wlicn  the 
drug  is  stopped.     The  morphinomaniac  is  distinguislicd  by  the 
almost  constant  presence  of  a  nervous  state,  hereditary  or  ac- 
(|uirod  by  disease;  or  by  jjliysical  or  psychical  symptoms  of  de- 
generation, indicated  by  a  mixture  of  psycho-sensoria)  phenom- 
ena with  manifestations  uAual  in  ordinary  morpliiDe  intoxica- 
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tioD.  Morphine  intoxication  rarelv  produces  complete  loss  of 
responsibility,  and  it  does  not  cause  irresistible  impulses;  the 
latter,  however,  are  present  in  a  morphinomaniac,  especially 
when  deprived  of  the  drug. 

Morphinonianiacs  should  be  confined  in  asylums  until  they 
are  cured,  if  such  a  result  is  possible. 

The  author  has  collected  a  large  number  of  illustrative 
cases,  and  completes  his  work  with  a  copious  bibliography. 


Die  Untenuchung  der  hinteren  Larynmoand.  Von  Dr.  Gustav 
KiLLiAN,  Privatdocent  fur  Laryngologie  und  Rhinologie  in 
Freiburg  i.  Breisgau.  Mit40  Abbildungen  in  Texte.  Jena: 
Gustav  Fischer,  1890.     Pp.  77. 

The  author  enters  into  an  interesting  theoretical  considera- 
tion of  the  methods  of  inspecting  the  posterior  wall  of  the 
larynx,  proving  by  trigonometrical  calculations  the  proper 
angle  for  the  mirror  and  attitude  of  the  head  in  order  to  admit 
of  an  inspection  of  that  region.  The  desired  end  can  be  ob- 
tained hy  two  methods:  one  with  the  head  thrown  backward 
and  a  mirror  (boldiog  the  epiglottis  out  of  the  way)  reflecting 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  larynx  on  a  second  mirror  held 
against  the  velum  palati;  the  second,  with  the  patient  standing 
and  holding  the  head  forwaid  with  the  face  downward,  and 
the  physician  kneeling  to  obtain  the  reflection  of  the  posterior 
wall  in  a  mirror  held  against  the  velum.  A  number  of  cases 
are  cited  in  evidence  of  the  necessity  of  inspecting  the  posterior 
as  well  as  the  anterior  laryngeal  surface;  and  they  demonstrate 
the  practical  applicability  of  the  methods  described. 


Rheumatism  und  Gout.     By  F.  Lerot  Satterlee,  M.  U  ,  Ph.  D,, 
Professor  of  Chemistry,  Materia  Medica,  and  Therapeutics 
in  ihe  New  York  College  of  Dentistry,  etc.    Detroit:  George 
S.  Davis,  1890.     Pp.  83.     [The  Physician's  Leisure  Library.] 
This  excellent  monograph,  while  containing  little  that  is 
new,  is  eminently  practical  and  presents  the  subject  in  a  con- 
cise and  interesting  manner.     It  deals  chiefly  with  treatment. 
The  author,  holding  firmly  the  uric-acid  theory  of  causation, 
relies  almost  exclusively  upon  diet,  cholagogues,  and  alkalies. 
His  sweeping  condemnation  of  the  salicylates  in  rheumatism 
and  of  colchicum  in  gout  is  to  be  regretted. 

A  particular  merit  of  the  book  is  its  literary  style. 


Diahetes  ilellitus  and  Insipidna.     By  Andhew  II.  S.mitii,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine  and  Therapeutics  at  the  New 
York  Post-graduate  Medical  School  and  Hospital,  etc.     De- 
troit:  George  S.  Davis,  1890.     Pp.  74. 
The  author  states  that  the  object  of  this  little  work  is  not 
to  compress  into  the  fewest  possible  words  all  that  is  known  or 
surmised  in  regard   to  diabetes,  hut   to   give   the 
points  that  will  most  interest  those  who   have  to 
manage  cases  of  this  disease.     Undetermined  ques- 
tions are  not  discussed.    Prevention,  dietetic  treat- 
ment,  the   use   of  drugs,  and   hygienic   measures 
are  carefully  considered,  and  the  be«t  methods  in- 
dicated.    .As  the  outcome  of  experience  and  skill, 
the  brochure  recommends  itself  alike  to  the  general 
and  to  the  special  practitioner. 


years  at  his  disposal,  Dr.  Keyes  should  be  able  to  speak  au- 
thoritatively of  that  subject. 


Practical  Electricity  in  Medicine  and  Svrgery.  By  G.  A. 
LiEBiG,  .Jr.,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  in  Electricity,  Johns  Hopkins 
University,. etc.,  and  George  U.  Ronfc,  M. D.,  Professor  of 
Obstetrics  and  Hygiene,  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 
Baltimore,  etc.  Profusely  illustrated.  Philadelphia  and 
London:  F.  A.  Davis,  1890.  Pp.  viii-3  to  383.  [Price, 
$2.] 

This  is  a  thoroughly  useful  book,  with  the  exception,  per- 
haps, of  its  superabundance  of  formulae,  which  make  the  (irst 
part  a  trifle  too  technical  for  the  average  practitioner.  The 
science  of  electrical  forces,  the  various  forms  of  electrical  and 
magnetic  apparatus  available  for  medical  and  surgical  work,  the 
best  methods  of  caring  for  batteries,  the  effects  of  electric  cur- 
rents upon  tissues  and  organs  of  the  body  in  health  and  disease, 
the  general  therapeutic  effects  of  electricity,  modes  of  applica- 
tion— especially  in  gynaecology,  diseases  of  the  skin,  and  dis- 
eases of  the  male  genito-urinary  organs — are  carefully  consid- 
ered and  practical  suggestions  are  formulated.  "Whatever  brings 
into  greater  knowledge  electricity  as  a  remedial  agent  must  be 
received  with  gratitude.  The  work  under  consideration  aids  in 
the  accomplishment  of  this  purpose. 


Transactions  of  the  American  Orthopcedic  Association.  Third 
Session,  held  at  Boston,  Mass.,  September  17,  18,  and  19, 
1889.     Volume  II. 

In  this  vuUimo  the  principal  subjects  in  orthopsedic  surgery 
aie  dealt  with  by  the  leading  men  of  the  country.  Hip  disease 
is  given  special  consideration,  both  in  original  articles  and  in 
the  discussions. 

The  volume  will  bo  a  valuable  addition  to  a  surgical  library. 


BcliJ  Inbcntrons,  etc. 


X   FEW   NEW  CUTTING   INSTRUMENTS  FOR  NASAL  WORK. 


By  a.  T.  Vkkdkr,  M.  D., 
schenectady,  n.  y. 


Having  rccentlv  luui  made  l)y  Snowden,  of  Philadelphia,  and  remod- 
eled by  Messrs.  Tiemann  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  several  nasal  cutting  in- 
struments or  forceps,  I  give  below  illustrations  of  the  same. 


Some  Fallacies  concerning  Syphilis.  By  E.  L.  Keves,  M  .D., 
etc.  Detroit:  George  S.  Davis,  1890.  Pp.  vi-7I.  [The 
Physician's  Leisure  Librarj.] 

This  monograph  is  so  clearly  written  that  one  is  in  no  sense 
left  in  doubt  as  to  the  writer's  opinions.  The  mercurial  treat- 
ment is  well  supported,  and,  with  records  of  more  than  forty 


The  first — soniewhat  of  tlie  order  of  a  septal  piincl: — I  linvc  used 
with  great  comfort,  (|uirkly  njukinj;  a  passage  througli  tlic  nose  where 
there  was  partial  opening  or  loinplute  occlusion  of  the  nares  tiy  reni-on 
of  bridges  of  liono  or  bone  and  cartilage  extending  all  the  way  acioss, 
producing  either  permanent  pressure  against  or  indentation  of  the  tur- 
binated boilie.x. 

This  cutting  [  uuch  or  forcepH,  the  edge  of  tlie  cutting  part  of  whic 
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is  of  nell-tempered  steel,  in  operating  is  pressed  on  the  reverse  blade  of 
the  instrument,  which  is  flat  and  faced  with  a  thin  plate  of  German  sil- 
ver so  that  the  edge  may  not  be  quickly  dulled,  and  yet  not  so  quickly 
indented  as  the  softer  metal  copper  might  be.  It  cuts  through  bone 
easily  in  a  very  few  seconds,  and  does  away,  in  my  hands,  with  a  good 
deal  of  protracted  and  troublesome  sawing,  leaving  separated  surfaces 
whicli  heal  quicklj  and  smoothly.  Several  widths  and  sizes  are  needed, 
inasmuch  as  all  noses  are  not  of  the  same  proportion. 

The  ends  which  enter  the  nose  should  be  two  inches  and  a  half  in 
length  from  the  point  where  the  two  blades  are  connected.  Also  the 
instruments,  as  will  be  observed  in  the  cuts,  have  a  curved  and  angular 
form,  which  allows  the  eye  to  see  straight  into  the  nose  while  they  are 
introduced,  and  the  reopening  spring  gives  convenient  and  quick  move- 
ment. 

The  other  two  arc  simply  right  and  left  cutting  forceps,  having  one 
cuttin«'  edge  or  blade  to  press  flat  against  the  septum,  bringing  it  down 
on  the  smooth  face  of  the  opposite  blade,  which  has  also  a  thin  plate  of 
German  silver  to  receive  the  pressure  of  the  cutting  edge. 

These  two  instruments  are  designed  for  the  quick  removal  of  small 
ecchondroses  or  exostoses  which  present  the  shelf-like  form. 

September  9,  1S90. 
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Mortality  in  Cities  in  the  United  States. — The  following  table  rep- 
resents the  mortality  in  the  cities  named,  as  reported  to  Dr.  John  B. 
Hamilton,  Surgeon-General  of  the  Marine-Hospital  Service,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Abstract  of  Sanitary  Reports  for  September  12th: 
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noid  tumors  of  the  naso-pharynx,  chronic  coryza,  etc.,  have  been  cured 
the  capacity  of  the  lungs,  as  measured  by  the  spirometer,  is  frequently 
increased  by  a  quarter,  and  occasionally  even  doubled.  31.  Joal  has 
frequently  found  that  public  singers,  when  they  complain  of  fatigue  of 
the  voice  or  of  diminution  in  its  power  or  range,  are  suffering  from 
some,  perhaps  quite  unsuspected,  trouble  in  the  nose  or  pharynx,  and 
that  if  this  is  cured  the  voice  recovers  itself  completely.  He  suggests 
that  professional  singers  should  know  their  own  respiratory  capacity, 
and  that  this  should  be  occasionally  tested,  so  that  any  diminution  may 
serve  to  give  a  warning  of  possible  mischief  in  the  nose  or  pharvnx, 
which,  if  attended  to  in  time,  may  be  met  by  appropriate  treatment." 
— Lancet. 

ANSWERS  TO   CORRESPOXDEXTS. 

jVb.  330. — There  is  no  advantage  in  stitching  the  wall  of  the  blad- 
der to  the  skin. 

No.  331. — The  excess  of  acid  in  the  tincture  of  iron  is  neutralized 
by  the  sodium  tartrate  contained  in  the  preparation,  and  the  resulting 
mixture  is  said  to  be  tasteless  and  the  systemic  action  of  the  iron  to  be 
facilitated  rather  than  impaired. 


Spirometry. — "  M.  .Joal.  of  Slont  Dore,  has  made  a  number  of  ob- 
servations in  spirometry  that  lead  him  to  the  conclusion  that  ninny 
naHal  and  pharyngeal  affections  produce  a  distinct  diminution  in  the 
capacity  of  the  lungs.     Thus  in  cases  where  hypertrophic  rhinitis,  ade- 


To  Contributors  and  Correspondents. — The  atlnUion  of  all  who  purpose 
favoring  us  with  communications  is  respectfully  called  to  the  foltotc- 
ittg: 
Authors  of  articles  intended  for  publication  under  the  head  of  "original 
contributions  "  are  respectfiilh/  informed  that,  in  accepting  such  arti- 
cles, we  always  do  so  with  tli€  understanding  that  the  following  condi- 
tions are  to  be  observed :  (i)  when  a  manuscript  is  sent  to  this  Jour- 
nal, a  similar  manuscript  or  ant/  abstract  thereof  must  not  be  or 
have  been  se/it  to  any  othtr  periodical,  unless  we  are  specialli/  notifed 
of  the  fact  at  the  time  the  article  is  sent  to  vs  ;  (S)  accepted  articles 
are  subject  to  the  euxlomary  rules  of  editorial  revision,  and  will  be 
published  as  promptly  as  our  other  e-ngagements  will  admit  of — we 
can  not  engage  to  publish  an  article  in  any  specified  issue  ;  (S)  anj 
conditions  which  an  author  wishes  complied  icith  must  be  distinctly 
stated  in  a  communication  accompanying  the  manuscript,  and  no 
new  conditions  cati  be  considered  after  the  manuscript  has  been  fut 
into  the  typesetters'  hands.  We  are  often  constrained  to  decline 
articles  which,  although  they  may  be  creditable  to  their  authors,  are 
not  suitable  for  publication  in  this  journal,  cither  because  they  are 
too  long,  or  are  loaded  with  tabular  matter  or  prolix  histories  of 
cases,  or  deal  with  subjects  of  little  interest  to  the  medical  profession 
at  large.  We  can  not  enter  into  any  correspondence  concerning  our 
reasons  for  declining  an  article. 

All  letters,  whether  ijitcAded  for  publication  or  not,  must  contain  the 
icritcr's  name  and  address,  not  necessarily  for  publication.  No  at- 
tention will  be  paid  to  anonymous  communications.  Hereafter,  cor- 
respondenti:  aslring  for  information  that  we  are  capable  of  giving, 
and  that  can  properly  be  given  in  this  journal,  will  be  answered  by 
number,  a  private  communication  being  previously  sent  to  each  cor- 
respondent informing  him  under  what  number  t/ie  answer  to  his  note 
is  to  be  looked  for.  All  communications  not  intatded  for  publication 
under  the  author's  name  are  treated  as  strictly  confidential.  We  can 
not  give  advice  to  laymen  as  to  particidar  cases  or  recommeiul  indi- 
vidual practitioners. 

Secretaries  of  medical  societies  will  confer  a  favor  by  keeping  us  in- 
formed of  the  dates  of  their  societies'  regular  meetings.  Brief  notifi- 
cations of  matters  that  are  expected  to  come  up  at  jiarticidar  meet- 
ings will  be  ijiserted  when  they  are  received  in  time. 

Neu'spapers  and  other  publications  containing  matter  which  the  person 
sending  them  desires  to  bring  to  our  notice  should  be  marked.  Mem- 
bers of  the  profession  who  send  us  information  of  matters  of  interest 
to  our  readers  ivill  be  considered  as  doing  than  and  us  a  favor,  and, 
if  the  space  at  our  command  admits  of  it,  we  shall  take  pleasure  in 
inserting  the  substance  of  such  communications. 

All  communlcaliims  intendid  for  the  editor  should  be  addressed  to  him 
in  care  of  the  putdislters. 

All  conimunicatiotis  relating  to  the  business  of  the  journal  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  publisher: 
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immediately  stopped.  The  surface  of  the  brain  was  then 
cleansed  of  blood  and  the^eJrJsof  bone,  when  it  was  found  that 
a  bluish  membrane  protruded,  very  much  resembling  in  appear- 
ance the  longitudinal  sinus.  Renewed  examination  showed  that 
it  could  not  be  this  vessel,  and  it  was  at  once  punctured  with  a 
sharp-pointed  bistoury.  Immediately  a  stream  of  serous  fluid 
free  from  odor  spurted  out  as  if  from  a  syringe  to  a  distance  of 
two  or  three  feet,  and  continued  to  flow  for  about  ten  minutes 
with  diminished  force.  The  wound  in  the  membranes  was  en- 
larged to  the  extent  of  half  an  inch  and  a  probe  was  introduced; 
it  could  be  passed  downward  and  forward  for  about  two  inches 
without  meeting  with  an  obstruction.  At  this  time  the  patient 
was  in  a  state  approaching  collapse,  and  whisky  was  adminis- 
tered hypodermically.  In  a  minute  or  so  the  pulse  became 
better. 

As  the  tluid  still  continued  to  flow  from  the  opening  in  the 
skull  and  brain,  I  determined  to  introduce  a  drainage-tube.  At 
once  the  fluid  began  to  fluw  more  freely.  The  tube  was  intro- 
duced along  the  line  of  the  Assure  of  Rolando  and  passed  in  for 
three  inches  without  meeting  with  obstruction.  The  button  of 
bone  was  not  replaced,  but  the  wound  was  closed  around  the 
drainage-lube,  which  was  left  in  place  and  through  which  fluid 
still  continued  to  flow.  Antiseptic  dressings  were  applied  and 
the  patient  put  to  bed.  I  may  state  that  antiseptic  measures 
were  adopted  throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  operation. 

Soon  after  being  put  to  bed  the  patient  had  a  severe  chill, 
which  was  stopped  by  putting  bags  of  hot  water  to  the  body. 

On  emerging  from  the  state  of  ansesthesia  the  patient  was 
noisy  and  excited  and  complained  of  some  pain  in  the  head.  A 
quarter  of  a  grain  of  morphine  was  given  hypodermically,  and 
sleep  ensued  almost  immediately  ;  9  p.  m.,  patient  still  asleep, 
temperature  98-4°,  pulse  120;  profuse  watery  discharge  from 
the  drainage-tube,  dressings  being  completely  saturated;  12 
p.  M.,  patient  still  asleep  ;  urine  drawn  off  by  catheter. 

July  2Jflhy  6  A.  M. — Temperature  99'4°,  pulse  104;  milk  and 
whisky  administered;  passed  urine  voluntarily;  was  quiet,  talked 
rationally,  although  occasionally  she  made  slight  attempts  to  re- 
move the  dressings  from  her  head  ;  8.45  a.  m.,  temperature  99'8°, 
pulse  118.  Tliedressings,  being  saturated  with  awatery  discharge 
which  still  continued  to  flow,  were  removed  and  the  brain  cav- 
ity irrigated  through  the  drainage-tube  with  a  solution  of  cor- 
rosive sut)limate  (1  to  4,000).  New  dressings  somewhat  lighter 
in  character  were  applieil ;  one  sixth  of  a  grain  of  morphine  ad- 
ministered hypodermically  ;  12  m.,  dressings  changed,  still  satu- 
rated with  the  exudation  from  the  drainage-tube;  temperature 
99°  ;  6  p.  M.,  four  grains  of  acetanilide  to  be  repeated  every  four 
hours  ;  9. .30  p.  m.,  temperature  101°,  pulse  1.32. 

July  25th,  1.20  A.  M.— Temperature  99-4°,  pulse  120;  4.20 
A.M.,  temperature  100-6°,  pulse  130,  vomited;  G.45  a.m.,  tem- 
perature 1012°,  pulse  142  ;  digitalis  normal  liquor  two  minims, 
two  ounces  of  whisky  every  two  hours;  9  a.m.,  temperature 
104°,  pulse  150,  body  sponged  with  cold  water,  temperature 
falling  almost  immediately  to  103°  ;  1.1.5  p.  m.,  temperature 
102'6°,  pulse  144  ;  the  drainage-tube  becoming  closed,  it  was 
removed  and  a  new  one  put  in  ;  one  fourth  of  a  grain  of  mor- 
phine administered  liypodermically  ;  4  p.  m.,  temperature  104°, 
pnlse  1.5C ;  patient  ipiiet  but  easily  aroused  into  activity,  giving 
rational  answers  when  spoken  to;  5.45  p.  m.,  temperature  102'8°, 
pulse  154;  one  eighth  of  a  grain  of  morphine  at  5  p.  m.  ;  ace- 
tanilide four  grains,  has  been  continued  every  four  hours  ;  8 
p.  m.,  temperature  104'0°,  pulse  160;  10  p.  m.,  temperature 
104-2°,  pulse  150;  12  m.,  temperature  103°,  pulse  140;  one 
^  one-hundredth  of  a  grain  of  digitaline  hypodermically,  to  be  re- 
peated every  two  hours. 

July  26th,  2  A.  M.— Temperature  102-8°,  pulse  150  ;  4  a.  m., 
I       temperature  103°,  pDJee  156;  one  fourth  of  a  grain  of  sulphate 


of  morphine  hypodermically;  has  been  very  restless  all  night; 
answers  rationally  when  spoken  to ;  asked  to  see  her  father  and 
mother;  7.15  a.m.,  temperature  103-2°,  pulse  156;  11  a.m., 
temperature  103-4°,  pulse  156;  one  ounce  of  magnesia  sulph. ; 
bowels  moved  at  1 1  a.m.  At  12  m.,  febricide  pill  given;  1 
p.  M.,  temperature  103-2°,  pulse  156  ;  3  p.  m.,  temperature  105-2°, 
pnlse  156;  ice  kept  to  head  ;  Dover's  powder,  six  grains;  4.15 
p.  M.,  temperature  103-6°,  pulse  168 ;  7  p.  m.,  temperature 
108-4°,  pnlse  154.  Another  febricide  pill  was  given,  and  the 
body  sponged  with  cold  water:  8.15  p.  M.,  temperature  101-4°, 
pulse  154;  11  p.  m.,  temperature  102-8°,  pulse  150;  one  sixth 
of  a  grain  of  sulphate  of  morphine  at  12  p.  m.,  hypodermically. 

July  27th,  1  A.  m.— Temperature  102°,  pulse  138;  3  a.m., 
temperature  1024°,  pulse  150;  7  a.  m.,  temperature  103°,  pnlse 
156;  rested  very  well  during  the  night;  9  a.  m.,  temperature 
102-8°,  pulse  154;  11  a.m.,  sponged  with  ice-water,  the  tem- 
perature falling  almost  immediately  to  100-8°,  but  rising  at 
12.45  p.  M.  to  102-4°,  pulse  154;  1  p.  m.,  tempei-ature  103°,  pulse 
158;  8  P.M.,  temperature  102-4°,  pnlse  148;  has  been  in  light 
stnpor  for  the  last  twelve  hours,  from  which  she  can  be  roused 
without  much  difficulty  and  answers  rationally  ;  5  p.  m.,  tem- 
perature 102-2°,  pulse  144;  9.25  p. m,  temperature  103°,  pulse 
146  ;  very  little  discharge  from  the  drainage-tube;  probe  passed 
entirely  through  it  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  it  was  open 
or  not. 

July  28th,  1.45  a.  m.— Temperature  103-8°,  pulse  156;  2.45 
a.  m.,  temperature  103-2°,  pulse  154;  9  a.m.,  has  been  qutet  all 
night,  breathing  regularly  with  hut  little  acceleration ;  tem- 
perature 103-4°,  pulse  160;  11.30  a.  m.,  temperature  103-6°, 
pulse  168.  From  this  time  on  the  respirations  became  slower 
and  irregular;  the  temperature  remained  at  104°,  the  pulse  not 
falling  below  160.  Stimulants,  which  had  been  systematically 
administered,  together  with  antifebrile  remedies,  such  as  ace- 
tanilide and  febricide,  no  longer  produced  the  slightest  eftect. 
It  was  evident  she  was  sinking,  and  at  times  there  was  the 
Cbeyne-Stokes  respiration.  Further  medication  was  discon- 
tinued, as  she  was  unable  to  swallow  and  was  in  a  state  of 
stupor.  She  remained  in  this  condition  through  the  afternoon  of 
the  28th,  and  at  7  p.  m.  died,  the  sixth  day  after  the  operation. 

The  post-mortem  examination  was  made  on  the  following 
morning,  the  29th,  at  11  o'clock.  The  wound  in  the  scalp  had 
united  by  first  intention,  except  at  the  point  where  the  drain- 
age-tube bad  been  inserted.  On  removing  the  calvaria,  ad- 
hesions were  found  to  exist  between  the  right  frontal  lobe  and 
frontal  bone,  also  thickening  of  the  dura  mater  throughout  the 
course  of  the  longitudinal  sinus  extending  for  about  an  inch  on 
each  side.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  right  parietal  lobe  and  upper 
and  posterior  part  ofthe  frontal  lobe  seemed  to  have  disup[)eared, 
for  the  membranes  were  greatly  collapsed.  The  operation  ap- 
peared to  have  touched  the  superior  apex  of  the  depi-essed  por- 
tion. There  was  slight  congestion  of  the  membranes  of  the  left 
side,  especially  those  covering  the  frontal  lobe.  The  brain  was 
removed  and  the  membranes  were  opened;  these  were  found 
tliickcned  throughout  their  whole  extent  and  were  strongly  ad- 
herent to  the  base  of  the  skull  and  to  each  other,  it  being  im- 
poi^sible  to  separate  the  dura  mater  from  the  membranes  be- 
neath. All  these  adhesions  were  evidently  old.  An  incision 
was  now  made  through  the  vertical  axis  of  the  membranes  and 
a  cyst  was  found  coexistent  with  nearly  the  whole  right  parie- 
tal lobe,  the  convolutions  of  which  jiortion  had  entirely  disap- 
peared. The  ascending  frontal  convolution,  except  its  inferior 
and  horizontal  portion,  was  also  absent;  otherwise  the  frontal 
lobe  was  in  good  condition.  The  anterior  portion  of  the  oc- 
cipital lobe  was  also  implicated,  so  that  a  portion  of  the  middle 
and  inferior  convolutions  had  disapiioared. 

Interiorly  it  was  ascertained  that  the  cyst  involved  likewise 
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the  temporal  lobe,  and  tbat  tbe  superior  temporal  convolution 
and  about  one  half  of  tbe  middle  temporal  convolution  were 
absent. 

Furtber  examination  showed  that  not  a  vestige  of  the  island 
of  Reil  remained,  tbat  tbe  anterior  and  external  third  of  the 
caudate  nucleus  and  a  like  portion  of  tlie  lenticular  nucleus  of 
the  corpus  striatum  were  absent,  and  that  tbe  internal  capsule 
was  greatly  atrophied.  Continuing  the  dissection,  it  was  dis- 
covered that  the  cyst  was  separated  from  the  lateral  ventricle 
anteriorly  by  a  very  thin  lamina  of  cerebral  tissue. 

A  second  cyst  of  about  tbe  size  of  a  large  almond  and  in- 
volving the  inferior  temporal  convolution  was  also  found  to 
exist.     There  were  no  cerebritis,  no  recent  meningitis,  and  no 
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heemorrhage.  The  extent  of  the  lesion  is  seen  in  tbe  woodcut 
(Fig.  3),  where  it  is  indicated  by  tbe  dotted  line  a.  The  tem- 
poral cyst  is  shown  in  profile  at  b. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  the  diagnosis  was  substantially  cor- 
rect, though  the  lesion  was  much  more  extensive  than  there 
was  any  reason  to  suspect.  Probably  the  original  disease 
was  an  extensive  meningitis,  the  arachnoid  being  especially 
implicated  in  the  regions  where  the  cysts  were  discovered. 
It  is  certainly  remarkable  that  lite  should  persist  for  nearly 
nineteen  years  under  such  a  condition  of  brain  disease. 
The  fact  of  the  destruction  of  the  island  of  Reil  is  interest- 
ing in  connection  with  the  circumstances  tbat  it  was  on  the 
right  side  and  that  there  had  been  little  speech  disturbance. 
In  other  respects  it  is  seen  that  the  case  is  strikingly  cor- 
roborative of  the  doctrine  of  cerebral  localization  as  laid 
down  by  Nothnagel,  Ferrier,  Exner,  and  others. 

I  should  have  mentioned  that  the  contour  of  the  right 
hemisphere  indicated  this  half  of  the  brain  to  be  decidedly 
smaller  than  the  corresponding  left  half. 

In  undertaking  tliis  operation  1  had  no  idea  of  limiting 
its  extent  by  any  other  consideration  than  tbat  of  the  re- 
quirements of  the  occasion.  I  was  very  confident  that  the 
morbid  growth  was  not  limited  to  the  superior  parts  of  the 
ascending  frontal  and  ascending  parietal  convolutions,  and 
I  intended  to  remove,  either  by  further  trephining  or  by 
the  rongeur,  as  much  of  the  skull  as  might  be  rc(]uisite. 
The  facts,  however,  that  the  growth  was  cystic  and  that  the 
fluid  was  readily  evacuated  obviated  the  necessity  of  more 
extensive  operative  procedure. 

In  regard  to  the  cause  of  death  I  have  no  very  satisfac- 
tory explanation  to  offer.  The  patient  had  fully  recovered 
from  the  shock  of  the  o])eration,  there  was  no  recent  inflam- 


matory action  anywhere  in  tbe  brain  or  its  membranes,  and 
the  wound  was  in  a  perfectly  healthy  condition,  the  scalp 
having  united,  as  I  have  said,  throughout  nearly  its  whole 
extent.  An  examination  of  the  lungs  and  kidneys  was  not 
permitted,  but  there  is  no  reason  for  thinking  that  these 
organs  were  in  a  state  of  disease. 


LOOK    BEYOND    THE    NOSE.* 
By  SOLOMOX  SOLIS-COHEN,  M.  D., 

PHILADELPHIA. 

The  benefits  of  an  enlightened  and  liberal  specialism 
are  so  generally  admitted  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  recount 
them.  But  while  liberal  and  enlightened  specialism  has 
contributed  and  will  continue  to  contribute  in  largest  meas- 
ure to  the  proirress  of  medicine,  there  is  a  danger,  a  press- 
ing and  increasing  danger,  tbat  narrow  and  unenlightened 
specialism  will  offer  hindrance  equally  great. 

There  is  a  tendency,  more  especially  upon  tbe  part  of 
those  who  have  had  insufficient  experience  in  general  medi- 
cine— or  perhaps  not  any — before  undertaking  exclusive 
practice,  to  magnify  tbe  importance  of  local  lesions  coinci- 
dent with  certain  general  disorders  of  the  system,  or  with 
local  disease  in  some  other  region.  While  this  tendency 
is  perhaps  most  strikingly  manifested  by  some  others,  yet 
nowhere  is  it  more  pernicious  than  in  the  domain  of  rhi- 
nology.  To  discuss  particulars  rather  than  generalities, 
and  selecting  a  single  particular  as  type  in  order  to  save  time 
— especially  have  malformations  and  enlargements  of  nasal 
tissues  been  advanced  as  the  sole  and  efficient  cause  of  per- 
sistent and  distressing  headaches. 

That  in  some  cases  this  is  true  the  experience  of  com- 
petent observers  places  beyond  question,  but  that  it  is  true 
to  anything  like  the  extent  one  would  infer  from  many 
contributions  to  tbe  literature  of  the  subject,  my  own  expe- 
rience at  least  leads  me  to  doubt.  In  illustration  of  this 
fact  I  desire  to  report  three  cases,  typical  of  many  : 

Case  I. — Mrs.  R.,  thirty-two  years  of  age,  consulted  me  in 
tbe  hope  of  obtaining  relief  from  a  headache,  which  slie  said 
was  dependent  upon  nasal  trouble,  and  from  wbieh  she  had 
sutfered  inoro  or  less  since  she  was  twelve  years  of  age,  but 
more  particularly  during  the  last  decade.  She  liad  been  for 
somotbing  like  two  years — tbougli  latterly  quite  irregular  in 
her  visits — under  the  care  of  a  specialist  of  ability,  who  had 
told  ber  tbat  her  headache  was  due  to  trouble  in  the  nasal 
cavities,  although  of  what  exact  nature  she  had  not  been  in- 
formed ;  and  she  bad  undergone  several  operations,  two  of 
them  under  etiior.  She  did  not  know  wbat  bad  been  done. 
During  treatment  antipyiiiic bad  been  prescribed  for  temporary 
relief  of  paroxysms  of  lieadacbe. 

Examination  of  the  nose  showed  a  badly  deviated  septum 
in  contact  with  tlie  middle  turbinated  body  ou  the  left  side,  a 
polyp  attaclied  to  tbe  middle  tarbinated  body  on  tlie  right  side, 
with  a  general  i-ondition  of  chronic  inliamiiiation  and  thicken- 
ing of  tbe  mucous  membrane.  Tbe  i)baryngeal  tissues  were 
also  thickened  and  inflamed.  As  a  matter  of  course,  the  polyp 
was  removed  from  the  right  nasal  passage  and  the  point  of  im- 

*  Rend  lipforp  the  Amerionn  Lnrynpological  Association  iit  its 
twelfth  uniiual  congress. 
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plantation  cauterized.  This,  however,  while  it  relieved  some 
distress  in  breathing,  had  no  effect  on  the  headache,  which  was 
as  persistent  and  as  painful  as  ever.  The  nose  was  kept  clean 
by  an  alkaline  detergent  wash,  and  as,  notwithstanding  the  de- 
viation of  the  septum,  sufficient  air  was  obtained  for  purposes 
of  respiration,  no  further  operative  interference  was  under- 
taken, while  the  attempt  was  made  to  determine  the  course  and 
cause  of  the  headache  independently  of  the  nasal  conditions. 
It  was  ascertained  tliat  there  would  be  two  or  three  days  com- 
paratively free  from  headache,  and  then  for  two  or  three  days 
more  a  succession  of  paroxysms. 

Studying  these  paroxysms,  the  fact  was  developed  that  they 
occurred  principally  in  the  afternoon — that  is  to  say,  while  be- 
ginning in  the  morning,  severity  was  not  marked  until  about 
twelve  o'clock,  and  the  maximum  of  pain  was  reached  at  six 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  after  which  the  pain  gradually  faded 
away.  This  suggested  a  possible  malarial  origin,  and  a  history 
of  attacks  of  intermittent  fever,  once  previous  to  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  the  headache  and  twice  subsequently,  was  elicited. 
No  enlargement  of  the  spleen  or  liver  was  detected  ;  heart  and 
lungs  were  normal;  nothing  of  pathological  import  was  found 
in  the  urine.  Unfortunately,  the  blood  was  not  examined  for 
Plasmodia.  The  patient  said  she  could  not  take  quinine  on  ac- 
count of  the  ringing  in  the  ears  soon  produced ;  nevertheless, 
quinine  hydrobromide  was  administered  in  doses  of  fifteen 
grains  daily,  divided  into  three  portions,  of  which  the  first  was 
taken  upon  getting  up  in  the  morning,  about  seven  o'clock,  the 
next  at  ten,  and  the  next  at  twelve.  In  addition,  five  grains  of 
salicin  with  two  of  ergotin  were  taken  at  6  p.m.  and  again  at 
bedtime.  The  first  day  there  was  a  slight  headache  about  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  which  lasted  but  a  short  time.  The 
same  thing  occurred  the  following  day,  and  the  daily  dose  of  the 
quinine  salt  was  increased  to  twenty  grains.  Since  that  there 
has  been  increasing  freedom  and  finally  no  return  of  headache 
for  a  period  of  more  than  a  month.  Medication  has  been  modi- 
fied accordingly.  Tlie  patient  states  that  in  twenty  years  she 
had  not  previously  been  free  from  headache  for  a  week.  This 
is  an  exaggeration  I  believe,  but  it  may  be  accepted  as  a  fact 
that,  at  least,  she  is  very  much  better  now  than  at  any  time 
during  that  period,  and  that  the  improvement  is  due  to  consti- 
tutional and  not  to  local  treatment. 

The  nasal  septum  remains  deviated  and  in  contact  with  the 
middle  turbinated  body. 

Case  II. — Mr.  Y.,  aged  twenty-one,  has  a  deviated  and 
thickened  septum  in  contact  with  the  middle  turbinated  bodies 
on  both  sides,  a  posterior  enlargement  of  the  lower  turbinated 
body  of  the  right  side,  and  also  engorgement  of  the  erectile  tis- 
sue upon  each  side  of  the  bony  septum  posteriorly.  He  has  no 
reflex  troubles  of  any  kind,  and  says  he  does  not  know  what 
headache  means. 

Case  III. — Miss  X.,  aged  twenty-seven,  has  had  excruciat- 
ing headaches  and  occasional  periods  of  insomnia  for  years,  and 
has  been  under  the  treatment  of  a  number  of  practitioners 
specialists  in  various  lines. 

The  first  jihysician  whom  she  consulted — a  woman — attrib- 
uted her  troubles  to  the  uterus,  and  she  was  for  three  months 
ap  inmate  of  a  sanitarium,  undergoing  special  treatment.  Her 
next  adviser  scouted  the  uterine  theory  and  found  a  sufficient 
cause  for  her  distress  in  refractive  errors  of  the  eyes,  which  he 
corrected.  The  third  believed  it  to  be  entirely  nervous,  curable 
by  electricity,  which  he  applies  indeed  to  the  treatment  of  all 
diseases,  and  she  says  that  he  benefited  her  more  than  either  of 
the  others.  The  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  were  homfeopathists, 
the  seventh  a  gynoscologiat,  and  I  had  the  honor  of  being  the 
eighth.  At  this  time  the  patient  was  under  the  idea  that  the 
nose  was  ihefuns  el  origo  mati. 


1  found  deviation  of  the  septum,  thickening  of  the  nasal 
mucous  membrane,  and  engorgement  of  the  glandular  tissues  of 
the  vault  of  the  pharynx.  In  order  to  determine  whether  the 
nose  was  really  the  source  of  this  patient's  long-continued  dis- 
tress, I  treated  it,  and  succeeded  in  relieving  what  slight  nasal 
symptoms  existed  and  in  so  far  rectifying  the  deviation  of  the 
septum  as  to  obviate  any  contact  of  tissues;  but  neither  the 
headache  nor  the  insomnia  was  benefited  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree. The  patient  was  hysterical,  there  could  be  no  question 
of  that;  but  careful  inquiry  into  her  general  health  showed  a 
condition  of  feeble  digestion  and  atony  of  the  intestine  asso- 
ciated with  gastro-intestinal  catarrh  and  a  consequent  lithasmia. 
Treatment  was  directed  to  this  condition,  with  improvement, 
but  not  absolute  cure.  Becoming  dissatisfied  with  her  slow 
progress,  the  patient  consulted  a  ninth  adviser — a  second  ocu- 
list, who,  I  know,  had  never  practiced  medicine.  He  found  that 
the  previous  correction  had  been  all  wrong,  and  consequently 
had  aggravated  instead  of  relieving  her  headaches  and  general 
nervous  mal-condition,  while  his  correction  was  bound  at  once 
to  restore  her  to  robust  health  and  freedom  from  pain.  That  it 
did  not  do  so  is  evidenced  by  her  return  to  me  some  two 
months  later,  when  the  constitutional  treatment  was  resumed. 
The  patient  was  not  well,  but  very  much  improved  when  1  last 
saw  her,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  proper  regulation  of  diet 
and  of  daily  life  carried  out  faithfully  would  eventually  relieve 
whatever  actual  physical  pain  is  present. 

These  cases  are  cited  simply  as  instances  of  what  must 
be  common  in  the  practice  of  every  physician  who  is  com- 
petent to  examine  the  nose,  but  also  mindful  of  the  facts 
not  only  that  there  are  other  organs  in  the  human  body, 
but  that  there  is,  too,  such  an  entity  as  a  whole  organism, 
not  to  be  looked  upon  merely  as  a  thing  of  shreds  and 
patches. 

There  are  conditions  of  headache  and  other  nervous  dis- 
turbances, including  asthma,  dependent  doubtless  upon  nasal 
lesions ;  but  men,  at  least  those  who,  like  myself,  are  in  act- 
ive general  practice,  meet  with  a  far  greater  number  of  cases 
of  these  conditions  in  which  there  is  no  nasal  abnormity, 
or  in  which  nasal  abnormities  are  not  causative  but  merely 
coincident.  Furthermore,  every  fellow  of  this  association 
must  have  seen  quite  a  large  number  of  cases — a  large 
majority  indeed — of  nasal  lesions  in  which  none  of  these 
nervous  phenomena  were  manifested,  as  well  as  many  cases 
in  which  nasal  symptoms  tliemselves  were  dependent  upon 
systemic  causes.  The  conclusion  draws  itself;  there  is  no 
need  for  elaboration.  It  is  simply  this:  Let  us  examine 
the  nose  as  well  as  the  other  organs  of  our  patients,  either 
as  a  matter  of  routine  or  when  special  indications  present ; 
let  us  treat  secundum  artem  whatever  nasal  condition  de- 
mands treatment ;  but  let  us  not  forget  also  to  look  beyond 
the  nose. 


A  CASE  OF  MYXOMA  OF  THE   NASO-PHARYNX 

IN  A  CHILD   SIX  YEARS  OLD.* 

By   ALEXANDER   W.   MaoUOY,   M.  D., 

PlllLADELrUIA. 

The    recital   of  the  history  of  the   following  case  of 
myxomatous  tumor  of  the  naso-pharynx  is  given  because  of 

*  Rend    before    the   American    Laryngologieal    Association    at    its 
twelfth  annual  coiigress. 
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the  rarity  of  such  growths  in  this  region,  and  also  because 
the  extreme  youth  of  the  subject  adds  even  more  to  the 
rarity.  My  fellow-members  have  probably  had  similar  cases 
in  their  experience,  but  I  am  not  aware  that  many  such 
pathological  conditions  have  been  put  on  record  by  them. 

In  a  rather  extended  experience  in  private  and  hospital 
practice,  this  is  the  first  case  of  the  kind  which  I  have  seen 
in  so  young  a  child.  The  occurrence  of  myxomatous  tu- 
mors in  the  nasal  passages  of  children  is  rare,  even  making 
due  allowance  not  only  for  the  cases  already  reported,  but 
also  for  those  not  in  print,  of  which  we  have  verbal  knowl- 
edge. In  my  own  experience  I  can  recall  but  one  case  of 
nasal  polypus  in  a  child,  and  this  occurred  in  an  infant 
under  one  year  of  age. 

It  was  seen  in  the  right  nostril  upon  anterior  in- 
spection, blocking  the  respiratory  tract,  and  was  removed 
by  the  Jarvis  snare.  This  case  came  under  observation 
in  1883,  and  during  the  seven  years  which  have  elapsed 
since  I  have  not  seen  a  similar  case.  While  we  seldom  see 
myxomatous  development  in  the  nasal  chambers  of  chil- 
dren, the  dictum  enunciated  by  Lennox  Browne  that 
"  polypi  may  occur  at  any  age  "  is  undoubtedly  true.  This 
statement  of  Browne's  should,  however,  be  qualified  by  ac- 
ceptance of  the  doctrine  that  all  myxomatous  degeneration 
or  development  is  dependent  upon  a  prior  inflammation  in 
the  regions  where  it  occurs;  and  that  the  inflammation 
must  have  been  of  some  duration.  The  rarity  of  these 
myxomatous  developments  in  childhood  can  be  explained 
by  the  fact  that  there  are  few  children  who  have  had 
chronic  colds  of  sufficient  duration  to  develop  the  patho- 
logical changes  necessary  for  the  growth  of  polypi.  This 
is  not  only  dependent  upon  the  fewness  of  years,  but  also 
upon  the  ability  of  youth  to  resist  true  hypertrophic 
changes.  What  has  been  said  in  explanation  of  the  rarity 
of  myxomatous  changes  in  childhood  in  the  nasal  chambers 
applies  with  even  more  force  to  similar  changes  in  the  naso- 
pharyngeal  region.  Myxomatous  development  in  the  naso- 
pharynx is  still  more  rarely  noticed  in  children — if  we  ac- 
cept the  consensus  of  opinion  as  expressed  in  literature. 

The  following  case  came  under  my  notice  in  February, 
1890.  The  subject  of  this  history  was  a  patient  of  Dr.  Ken- 
nedy, of  Clifton  Heights,  who  kindly  asked  me  to  examine 
the  case  with  him. 

Dr.  Kennedy  had  already  clearly  made  out  the  tumor, 
and  came  for  an  opinion  as  to  its  nature,  and  also  as  to 
measures  for  its  removal.  The  notes  of  this  case  up  to  the 
date  of  removal  have  been  kindly  furnished  to  me  by  Dr. 
Kennedy,  and  are  as  follows : 

Annie  I.,  aged  six  years,  had  always  enjoyed  good  lieiilth 
nntil  September,  1888,  at  which  time  she  contracted  a  heavy 
cold  by  the  practice  of  wetting  her  hair.  This  acute  coryza  de- 
veloped into  a  chronic  rhinitis.  Complete  occlusion  of  the  nos- 
trils did  not  take  place  until  March,  1889,  from  which  time  she 
has  not  been  able  to  breathe  through  the  nostrils.  Through 
.June  ant)  July,  1889,  she  became  greatly  emaciated  ;  her  month 
was  kept  wide  open.  There  was  rapid  respiration  and  loss  of 
appetite.  The  physician  and  family  were  fearful  that  she  would 
die.  She  <niickly  responded  to  proper  remedies  and  regained 
her  general  health.  An  examination  revenliil  coniplcte  ocolu- 
eion  of  both  nostrils.     From  the  nostrils  poured  a  Miiico-i)in'ii- 


lent  discharge  which  tilled  the  nasal  chambers.  Month-breath- 
ing was  absolutely  necessary  for  respiration.  The  voice  was  tiat 
and  thick.  The  expression  of  the  face  was  qnite  similar  to  that 
seen  in  cases  of  hypertrophy  of  the  pharyngeal  tonsil. 

Examination  by  the  rhinoscopic  mirror  revealed  a  large,  pale- 
pinkish  mass  completely  filling  up  the  naso-pharyngeal  region. 
The  growth  did  not  show  below  the  soft  palate,  but  could  readi- 
ly be  seen  upon  elevating  the  palate.  There  was  consideralile 
discharge  from  the  naso-pharyngeal  space;  not  much  redness  of 
the  fauces,  and  only  a  moderate  bulging  of  the  soft  palate.  Ex- 
amination with  the  finger  showed  a  large,  elastic  tumor :  the 
finger  could,  with  some  ditficalty,  be  made  to  pass  around  the 
growth.  It  was  only  slightly  movable  and  appeared  to  be 
firmer  than  a  myxomatous  tumor,  but  not  so  dense  as  a  fibroid. 
An  attachment  (of  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter)  was  clearly 
made  out,  springing  from  the  free  surface  of  the  vomer  and  con- 
fined to  the  lower  part  of  it. 

On  February  28,  1890,  the  tumor  was  ijuickly  and  success- 
fully removed  (after  the  application  of  cocaine  and  etherization) 
by  the  galvano-cautery  snare.  The  long  loop  of  wire  was  passed 
through  the  nostril  and  gradually  insinuated  along  the  upper 
surface  of  the  soft  palate  until  it  could  be  felt  by  the  finger  in 
the  naso-pharynx,  when  it  was  widened  and  carried  back  to  the 
posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx  and  pushed  up  by  the  finger  until 
it  could  go  no  farther;  the  loop  was  then  reeled  in,  the  finger 
acting  as  a  guide  to  the  base  of  the  growth.  After  the  wire  had 
been  firmly  tightened,  the  current  was  turned  on  and  the  pedicle 
cut  through.  The  tumor  failed  to  "  materialize"  in  the  fauces, 
and  the  finger  had  to  be  inserted  into  the  naso-pharyngeal  space 
and  hooked  around  it,  when  the  tumor  fell  out  of  the  open 
mouth  upon  the  tloor.  There  was  but  a  trifling  hseraorrhage. 
Afterward  the  child  had  no  reac- 
tion,  and  at  once  the  functions 
of  the  nasal  chambers  were  com- 
pletely restored.  Since  the  date 
of  removal  the  child  has  enjoyed 
perfect  health.  There  has  been 
no  recurrence. 

The    tumor    (which    I     offer 
for  your  inspection)  weighed  six 
drachms  and  was  pyriform  in  shape, 
scopic  examination  is  as  follows: 

•'Dear  Dr.  MacCot:  Dr.  Packard  has  made  sections  of  the 
tumor  which  you  removed  from  the  posterior  nares  of  a  child. 
Its  pedicle  is  composed  of  loose-meshed  fibrous  tissue,  while  the 
body  of  the  growth  from  without  inward  is  made  up  of  an  en- 
velope of  epithelium,  a  layer  of  soft  fibrous  tissue  interspersed 
with  elastic  tissue,  and  a  center  composed  of  myxomatous  tissue 
through  which  are  scattered  numerous  round  lymphoid  cells. 
The  tumor  bears  the  general  ehnracteri^tic8  of  a  submucous 
myxoma.  Yours  truly,  G.  W.  SonwECfiTZ." 

I  have  also  had  prepared  a  luicro-pbotojifrapli  of  the 
.sections.  

A  CASE   OF 

FIBHOSAUCOMA   OF  THE   RIGHT    NASAL    FOSSA, 

WITH  UNUSUAL  CLINICAL  HISTORY.* 

By  CHARLES  H.  KNIGHT,  M.  D. 

The  following  report  is  robbed  of  much  of  its  value  by 
the  absence  of  post-mortem  observations,  yet  the  occurrence 
of  several  remarkable  phenomena  as  the  case  progressed 


The  report  of  the  micro- 


*  Read   liofore  the  American    Larvngological  Association   at  its 
twclftli  annual  congress. 
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seem  to  make  it  worthy  of  more  complete  record.  The 
specimen  herewith  exhibited  occupied  the  naso-pharjnx, 
but  is  no  doubt  a  portion  only  of  a  neoplasm  which  had  its 
origin  within  the  nasal  cavity.  The  patient  came  to  the 
Throat  Department  of  the  Manhattan  Eye  and  Ear  Hospital 
in  September,  1 886,  giving  the  following  history  : 

P.  D.,  aged  forty-two,  baker,  married.  Family  history  good. 
Patient  has  had  no  illness  since  childhood.  About  twelve  years 
ago  he  received  a  violent  blow  on  the  bridge  of  the  nose.  The 
precise  extent  of  the  injury  sustained  is  not  known.  For  the 
last  two  years  he  has  had  more  or  less  nasal  obstruction  and  ca- 
tarrhal discharge.  The  sense  of  smell  has  become  impaired,  and 
he  has  been  annoyed  by  frequent  sneezing  and  pretty  constant 
frontal  headache.  His  frieuds  have  noticed  a  marked  change 
in  his  disposition.  He  has  become  irritable,  surly,  indisposed 
to  work,  and,  contrary  to  his  previous  habit,  has  often  taken 
liqnor  to  excess.  He  has  had  no  haemorrhages  until  two  mouths 
ago,  when  he  expelled  from  the  right  anterior  naris  masses  of 
bloody  tissue,  and  at  about  the  same  time  hawked  out  from  the 
posterior  nares  a  fleshy  mass  as  large  as  a  robin's  egg.  Two 
weeks  ago  the  right  eye  became  almost  closed  from  an  (Edema- 
tous swelling  of  the  lids,  and  there  was  considerable  swelling 
and  sensitiveness  in  the  right  infra-orbital  region. 

On  examination,  the  right  naris  was  found  completely  oc- 
cluded by  a  soft,  vascular,  and  very  sensitive  mass,  somewhat 
resembling  an  old  myxoma.  It  extended  quite  to  the  margin 
of  the  nostril,  and  with  a  rhinoscopic  mirror  a  growth  as  large 
as  a  hickory-nut  could  be  seen  projecting  into  the  nasopharynx. 
No  glandular  enlargements  could  be  discovered  and  there  was 
no  cachexia.  An  attempt  to  surround  the  growth  with  a  loop 
of  wire  caused  profuse  hsemorrhage  and  extreme  pain,  upon 
which  cocaine  had  no  effect.  A  large  piece  was  finally  removed 
from  the  anterior  portion  of  the  tumor  by  means  of  a  cold 
wire  snare.  The  growth  reproduced  itself  with  astonishing 
rapidity,  and  when  examined  three  days  later  it  had  almost  re- 
gained its  original  dimensions.  Under  the  microscope  the  ap- 
pearances characteristic  of  fibrosarcoma  were  seen. 

The  patient  then  went  to  the  New  York  Hospital,  where 
Dr.  Weir  performed  Chassaignac's  operation  (November  1.5tb). 
An  incision  was  made  across  the  nose  at  the  level  of  the  eyes 
downward  and  along  the  right  labio-nasal  junction  to  the  left 
ala.  The  nasal  bones  were  sawed  through  and  the  nose  tilted 
to  the  left  so  as  to  expose  the  tumor.  A  quantity  of  soft  growth 
was  removed  by  means  of  the  curette  and  the  wire  loo]),  when 
it  was  found  that  the  neoplasm  invaded  the  ethmoidal  and 
sphenoidal  cells,  and  that  it  could  not  safely  be  further  fol- 
lowed. The  cavity  was  packed  with  iodoform  gauze  after  clos- 
ing the  external  wound  with  sutures.  The  patient  made  a  good 
recovery  from  the  operation.* 

Six  weeks  afterward  CDecember  27th)  he  reappeared  at  the 
Manhattan  Eye  and  Ear  Hospital  with  his  nostril  blocked  by  a 
recurrence  of  the  neoplasm,  and  complaining  of  amblyopia  and 
impaired  vision  in  his  right  eye.  There  was  marked  divergent 
strabismus.  In  the  course  of  a  week  (January  11th)  the  sight 
in  that  eye  was  completely  lost.  He  could  not  distinguish  liglit 
from  darkness.  At  this  time  an  ophthalmoscopic  examination 
by  Dr.  Roosa,  Dr.  Emerson,  and  others  showed  no  change  in 
the  fundus.  A  week  later  (.January  18th)  the  left  eye  began  to 
lose  its  power.  Still  the  ophthalmoscope  discovered  nothing 
abnormal.  The  process  went  on  until  in  two  weeks  (February 
1st)  he  became  totally  blind.  There  was  no  impairment  of 
hearing  and  no  muscnlar  paralysis.    The  tnmor  then  projected 


*  N.  Y.  Med.  Jour.,  March  12,  1889 ;  also  Case  XXXV  hi  Bosworth 
on  DUeanea  of  Ihe  None  and  Throat,  p.  444. 


from  the  anterior  naris,  and  the  line  of  Weir's  incision  was 
breaking  down.  It  filled  the  naso-pharynx  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  interfere  seriously  with  speech  and  deglutition.  Several 
attacks  of  wild  delirium  had  occurred  in  which  the  patient  had 
attempted  to  jump  from  the  window.  No  rise  of  temperature 
was  noted.  Two  weeks  later  (February  14th)  the  right  eye  and 
side  of  the  face  had  disappeared  beneath  a  fungoid  mass  of 
friable,  vascular  tissue,  from  which  there  was  constant  oozing 
of  bloody  serum.  The  fcetor  was  almost  intolerable.  The  tumor 
had  extended  backward,  so  that  speech  was  unintelligible  and 
dysphagia  was  extreme.  But  little  nourishment  could  be  taken, 
and  the  patient  had  become  much  emaciated.  He  had  various 
mental  hallucinations  and  was  at  times  violent.  Most  of  the 
time  he  was  in  a  condition  of  stupor. 

Just  a  week  from  the  time  of  the  last  visit  (February  21st), 
about  three  months  from  the  date  of  the  operation  and  less 
than  five  months  after  he  first  came  under  observation,  I  re- 
ceived an  urgent  summons,  as  the  patient  was  said  to  be  bleed- 
ing to  death.  On  reaching  him,  I  found  a  most  ghastly  spectacle. 
It  seems  that  during  an  attack  of  delirium  a  short  time  before 
he  had  torn  off  a  portion  of  the  tumor  from  his  face,  and  had 
also  passed  his  fingers  into  his  month  and  dragged  out  an  irregu- 
lar mass,  which  was  probably  that  part  of  the  tumor  filling  the 
naso-pharynx.  The  rash  of  blood  was  so  profuse  as  almost  to 
suffocate  him,  and  in  a  few  moments  he  was  thought  to  be 
dead.  On  my  arrival,  the  bleeding  had  ceased,  but  the  patient 
and  the  bed  on  which  he  lay  were  covered  with  blood.  His 
breathing  was  rapid  and  shallow,  his  pulse  was  hardly  percep- 
tible, aud  he  was  in  a  comatose  condition,  from  wh'ch  he  could 
not  be  roused.  Death  occurred  in  about  five  ho'-  a.  An  autopsy 
was  not  permitted. 

It  would  have  been  interesting  to  determine,  if  possible, 
the  origin  and  distribution  of  this  neoplasm.  The  early 
period  at  which  indications  of  invasion  of  the  cranial  cavity 
appeared  would  suggest  that  the  growth  probably  began  in 
the  sphenoidal  or  ethmoidal  cells,  thence  extending  both 
upward  and  downward.  Such  being  the  case,  no  operative 
interference  could  have  been  very  promisincr,  vet  resection 
of  the  jaw  would  have  given  better  access  to  the  region 
affected,  and  might  have  permitted  a  more  radical  removal 
of  the  growth.  On  this  point  Weir  thus  expresses  him- 
self: "Irrespective  of  the  cerebral  extension,  it  would  have 
been  better  in  this  case  to  do  the  usual  partial  resection  of 
the  jaw,  according  to  Maisonneuve's  suggestion,  as  this 
would  not  only  have  allowed  a  more  thorough  extirpation 
of  the  growth,  but  would  have  enabled  one  to  detect  and 
to  treat  early  any  recurrence." 

In  the  words  of  Butlin,  as  found  in  his  work  on  The 
Operative  Surgery  of  Malignant  Disease,  "  it  is  almost 
always  necessary  to  remove  at  the  same  time  sonic  of  the 
surrounding  tissues — in  some  instances  a  verj'  wide  area — 
in  order  to  prevent  a  local  recurrence  of  the  disease."  In 
cases  of  this  class  it  is  often  difficult  to  determine  beforehand 
the  exact  origin  and  situation  of  the  neoplasm.  Hence 
it  is  doubly  important,  if  any  operation  ho  undertaken, 
to  select  one  which  will  give  us  the  most  ample  opportunity 
for  thorough  inspection  of  the  region.  Partial  and  pallia- 
tive operations  should  be  discouraged,  except  in  so  far  as 
they  may  be  demanded  for  the  removal  of  obstruction  to 
swallowing  or  breathing,  or  for  the  arrest  of  hajmorrhage. 

It  is  doubtless  true  that  malignant  tumors  of  the  naso- 
pharynx and  those  of  the  nasal  fossa;  do  not  belong  in  pre 
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cisely  the  same  category ;  the  former,  being  more  accessi- 
ble, may  tberefore  be  more  completely  engaged  iu  tbe  loop 
of  an  ecraseur,  or  may  come  within  the  scope  of  less  for- 
midable procedures,  such  as  electrolysis.  But  a  large  pro- 
portion of  these  cases  come  to  us  when  the  limitations  of 
the  neoplasm  can  no  longer  be  clearly  defined.  We  can 
not  with  certainty  determine  its  attachments.  The  prin- 
ciple suggested  by  Butlin  seems  to  apply  as  strongly  to 
malignant  disease  here  as  elsewhere.  If  extirpation  be 
attempted,  we  must  be  sure  that  more  than  the  diseased 
tissue  is  included,  in  order  to  insure  a  successful  result. 
We  hear  of  many  instances  in  which  an  operation  was  be- 
gun and  soon  abandoned  because  the  growth  was  found  to 
have  passed  the  line  of  safety.  Recent  literature  gives  us 
contradictory  opinions  as  to  the  best  method  of  attacking 
cases  of  this  kind.  At  the  close  of  tbe  report  of  a  case  of 
naso-pharyngeal  carcinoma  in  the  New  York  MedicalJour- 
nal  for  March  8,  1890,  Dr.  Sidney  Allan  Fox  recommends 
"  thorough  removal,  from  time  to  time,  of  the  growth  with 
the  post-nasal  cutting  forceps  and  wire  snare."  He  main- 
tains that  in  this  way  the  removal  may  be  radical  (?),  and, 
under  cocaine,  almost  devoid  of  pain.  He  objects  to  the 
various  capital  operations,  on  the  ground  that  they  are  dan- 
gerous and  cause  more  or  less  mutilation. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  a  memoir  on  The  Diagnosis  and 
Treatment  of  Malignant  Tumors  of  the  Nasal  Fossse,  in  the 
Annates  des  mat.  du  larynx,  etc.,  March,  1890,  and  trans- 
lated in  the  May  nxxmher  ui  iho  Journal  of  Larynf/ology  and 
Bkinology,  Dr.  A.  F.  Plicque  takes  a  very  decided  stand  as 
to  the  use  of  forceps  for  ablation  and  the  wire  snare.  In 
speaking  of  pedunculated  malignant  tumors,  he  says  that 
they  should  never  be  removed  in  this  manner,  but  always 
by  an  external  incision.  The  latter  opinion  would  seem  to 
commend  itself  to  our  judgment.  Many  cases  arc  on  rec- 
ord in  which  the  surgeon  has  endeavored  to  satisfy  him- 
self with  milder  measures  and  has  finally  been  compelled 
to  resort  to  the  more  radical  method.  Meanwhile  valuable 
time  has  been  lost,  and  the  patient  may  be  in  poor  condi- 
tion to  withstand  the  shock  of  the  major  operation.  More- 
over, the  growth  has  been  extending,  thus  diminishing  the 
probability  of  thorough  extirpation,  and  increasing  that  of 
local  recurrence  and  generalization. 

The  conclusion  seems,  therefore,  to  be  forced  upon  us 
that  when  we  have  determined  to  attempt  the  removal  of  a 
malignant  tumor  of  the  nose  or  nasopharynx,  the  extent  or 
implantation  of  which  is  in  doubt,  we  should  approach  it  by 
an  external  incision,  removing  enough  of  the  bony  struct- 
ures to  permit  us  to  trace  the  neoplasm  to  its  origin. 

In  connection  with  the  case  whirb  has  been  reported, 
another  ([uestion  of  interest  presents  itself.  Did  the  trau- 
matism received  ten  years  before  the  beginning  of  symp- 
toms bear  a  causative  relation  to  subsequent  developments? 
We  arc  familiar  with  the  influence  of  prolonged  irritation 
in  the  letiology  of  certain  forms  of  malignant  disease,  as 
epithelioma  of  the  lip  and  chimney-sweep's  cancer,  and  it  is 
the  general  custom  to  search  for  a  history  of  injury  in  cases 
of  carcinoma.  Watson,  in  his  work  on  Diseases  of  the  Nose, 
page  282,  says  that  recurring  nasal  tibromata  show  a  tend- 
ency to  assume  a  sarcomatous  type,  and  liosworth  (Dis- 


eases of  the  Nose  and  Throat,  page  445)  reports  a  case  in 
which  sarcoma  developed  after  "  polypi  had  been  operated 
on  rather  harshly  by  means  of  forceps." 

A  similar  case  has  been  reported  by  Heymann.*  A  pa- 
tient who  had  several  times  been  operated  on  for  nasal 
polyp  finally  appeared  with  a  large  intranasal  tumor,  which, 
on  extirpation,  proved  to  be  a  melanotic  sarcoma,  at  many 
points  undergoing  carcinomatous  degeneration.  Cases  of 
spontaneous  transformation  are  rare.  The  observations  of 
Michel,  Hopman,  and  SchaefFer  lack  certain  essentials.  The 
only  authentic  case  on  record  seems  to  be  one  reported  by 
Bayer,f  which  was  verified  by  microscopical  examination 
and  proved  to  be  a  villiforra  carcinoma  implanted  upon  a 
simple  mucous  polvp.  In  looking  over  the  fortv-one  cases 
collected  by  Bosworth,  we  find  no  light  thrown  upon  this 
question.  Yet  it  is  one  which  from  a  medico-legal  stand- 
point might  be  of  some  importance.  For  example,  in  my 
own  case  the  patient  himself  and  his  friends  were  convinced 
that  his  nasal  trouble  was  the  direct  consequence  of  a  blow, 
and  it  was  seriously  proposed  to  have  his  assailant  arrested. 
There  is,  however,  a  marked  disproportion  between  the 
number  of  cases  of  riialignant  disease  of  the  nasal  fossae 
and  of  injury  to  the  nose.  Hundreds  of  cases  of  nasal  myx- 
omata,  requiring  many  operations  and  involving  no  small 
degree  of  traumatism,  come  yearly  to  our  clinics,  yet  not 
more  than  a  dozen  cases  can  be  found  in  which  malignant 
degeneration  of  a  benign  growth  can  be  suspected.  It  would 
seem,  therefore,  that  we  can  not  justly  attribute  to  trauma- 
tism a  causative  agency;  to  repeat  an  opinion  elsewhere  ex- 
pressed— it  alone  is  not  capable  of  creating  malignancy. 


A  CASE   OF 

llABIES   FROM   THE   BITE   OF   A   SKUNK. 

By  N.   S.  JARVIS,   M.  D., 

FUtST  LIEUTENANT   AND  ASSISTANT  SUROKON,   U.   9.   ARMT, 
FORT  VERDE,   AKIZONA. 

(I'uliUslud  III/  authority  of  the  Surgeon-Oeneral.) 

The  following  case  will  go  further  to  encourage  the  tra- 
dition that  the  bite  of  the  skunk  is  productive  of  rabies. 
Whether  the  term  "rabies  mephitica,"  applied  by  Janeway 
[Med.  Record,  March,  1875),  is  scientifically  correct  or  not 
I  can  not  say,  but  I  am  compelled  to  admit,  from  my  obser. 
vation  of  this  case,  that  one  would  naturally  adopt  the  term 
"rabies"  were  he  familiar  with  the  clinical  phenomena  of 
that  terrible  malady. 

On  the  10th  of  May,  1890,  Hr.  William  Stephenson,  at  that 
time  post  surgeon  at  Fort  Verde,  was  called  upon  to  attend 
Charles  Morris,  a  settlor  living  in  the  vicinity  of  the  post,  who 
stated  that  the  night  previous  he  had  been  bitten  on  the  nose 
by  a  skunk  while  asleep  on  the  ground  some  miles  down  the 
valley.  The  wound  was  located  at  the  junction  of  the  osseous 
and  ciirtilnginons  portions  of  the  nose,  and  tlio  impressions  of 
the  animal's  sharp  teeth  were  distinct. 

Dr.  Stephenson,  I  am  told,  carefully  washed  the  wound  and 
injected  into  the  tissues  a  saturated  solution  of  potassium  per- 
manganijte.    On  the  morning  of  June  16th  I  was  asked  to  visit 

*  lietK  mens,  de  taryngoloyie,  etc.,  No.  1,  1888,  p.  24. 
f  Rev.  men.i.  de  laiyngolot/ie,  etc.,  Jmiuniy,  1887,  p.  17. 
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Mr.  Morris,  who  had  come  from  his  ranch  to  the  post  trader's 
store  and  awaited  my  arrival  there.  I  called  at  9  a.  m.  and 
found  the  patient  impatiently  walking  the  floor  and  apparently 
in  great  alarm ;  he  had  been  seized  with  peculiar  tingling  pains 
originating  from  the  wound  the  day  before,  and  had  slept  none 
during  the  entire  night.  The  wound  had  healed  entirely  some 
time  since,  leaving  a  bluish-colored  cicatrix.  The  peculiar  sen- 
sations complained  of  starting  from  this  scar  he  described  as 
shooting  over  the  entire  scalp.  He  also  stated  that  he  could 
barely  "catch  his  breath,"  and  experienced  a  sense  of  weight 
in  the  epigastric  region,  with  difficulty  of  swallowing. 

Morris  was  a  robust  man,  forty-nine  years  of  age,  had  al- 
ways been  healthy,  but  had,  I  understand,  been  considerable 
of  a  drinker  for  some  years.  Nearly  every  family  in  these 
frontier  settlements  is  supplied  with  what  they  term  a  "doctor 
book,"  such  as  Gunn's  Family  Medicine,  Foote's  Household 
Medicine,  etc.  Thinking  that  Morris  had  been  reading  about 
the  symptoms  of  hydrophobia  and  was  suffering  from  the  effects 
of  his  imagination,  I  tried  to  divert  his  mind  by  assuring  him 
of  the  absurdity  of  the  idea,  and,  to  further  quiet  him,  adminis- 
tered potassium  bromide  every  hour. 

At  1.30  p.  M.  I  called,  and  the  patient  stated  that  the  ting- 
ling sensations  were  not  so  frequent,  but  the  abdominal  pain 
and  gasping  were  still  prominent.  He  was  unable  to  swallow 
water  except  in  very  small  quantities.  His  pulse  was  slow  and 
full,  the  skin  clammy  and  covered  with  perspiration.  Irritation 
of  the  wound  on  the  nose  immediately  produced  irregular  con- 
vulsive movements  of  the  whole  frame.  The  abdominal  pain 
seemed  to  be  produced  by  spasmodic  contractions  of  the  dia- 
phragm ;  the  breathing  was  short  and  jerky. 

At  this  time  I  administered  a  hypodermic  injection  of  eight 
minims  of  Magendie's  solution,  and  was  surprised  to  see  the 
entire  absence  of  its  usual  soothing  effect.  I  directed  that  the 
patient  be  kept  in  a  darkened  room  and  as  quiet  as  possible. 
At  8.30  p.  M.  I  found  no  abatement  in  the  symptoms;  the  appar- 
ent attempts  to  vomit  some  irritating  substance  were  frequent 
and  weakening.  He  was  utterly  unable  to  swallow  licjuid  or 
solid  food,  yet  complained  of  extreme  thirst  and  hunger.  I 
then  administered  half  a  grain  of  sulphate  of  morphine  and  one 
sixtieth  of  a  grain  of  sulphate  of  atropine  by  hypodermic  injec- 
tion. The  patient  rested  quietly  for  about  two  hours,  but  on 
awakening  at  the  expiration  of  that  time  the  symptoms  re- 
turned in  all  their  intensity.  He  would  frequently  jump  sud- 
denly from  .the  bed  and  rush  toward  the  door  as  if  to  inhale 
fresh  air.  The  occurrence  of  the  shooting  pain  would  elicit  a 
shudder  from  his  entire  frame  as  if  he  were  suddenly  subjected 
to  a  chill.  I  again  administered  an  injection  of  morphine  and 
atropine,  and,  leaving  some  to  be  given  during  the  night  should 
his  paroxysms  continue,  left  the  patient  at  10.30  p.  m.,  return- 
ing early  the  next  morning  (.June  17th j.  I  now  became  thor- 
oughly alarmed  at  the  man's  condition.  Attempts  to  swallow 
were  futile;  the  liquid,  regurgitating  into  the  nostrils  and  en- 
tering the  larynx,  aggravated  the  attacks  of  dyspnoea.  Saliva 
flowed  from  the  moutli  and  gathered  in  foamy  masses  on  the 
mustache  and  on  the  cheeks.  The  pulse  was  still  slow,  hut  was 
not  BO  full  and  strong  as  on  the  previous  day.  Tiie  spasmodic 
contractions  of  the  diaphragm  were  frequent  and  painful  and 
the  patient  was  uncontrollable  in  his  restlessness. 

I  tlicn  attempted  to  relieve  the  symptoms  by  inhalations  of 
amyl  nitrite,  twenty-five  minims  being  jjlaced  on  a  soft  rag  f.nd 
applied  to  the  nostrils.  Although  sutticient  was  used  to  affect 
all  in  the  vicinity  of  the  patient,  the  utfeot  upon  him  was  prac- 
tically nil.  Chloroform  was  administered  with  no  etfoct  ex- 
cept to  alarmingly  weaken  him.  IJeef  extract  and  brandy  were 
administered  by  rectal  injection  and  were  well  retained.  The 
patient  passed  his  urine  several  times  during  the  previous  day 


and  on  this  morning,  but  had  no  evacuation  from  the  bowels. 
Morphine  sulphate  and  atropine  were  then  administered  in 
quantities  sufficient  to  narcotize  a  healthy  man,  but  with  little 
or  ho  result.  The  patient's  struggles  for  breath  and  attempts 
to  vomit  were  extremely  pitiful ;  he  assumed  every  position,  at 
times  walking  on  all  fours,  groveling  on  the  floor  and  rushing 
from  one  part  of  the  building  to  another.  At  the  same  time 
the  abdominal  contractions  and  gasping  attempts  to  fill  his  lungs 
produced  a  sound  similar  to  the  croupy  cry  of  a  child.  It  oc- 
curred to  me  that  this  was  the  so-called  "  bark  "  of  a  hydro- 
phobic victim,  which  the  newpaper  descriptions  usually  con- 
tain. In  order  to  restrain  the  patient,  I  was  compelled  to  hand- 
cuff him  and  tie  his  shoulders  and  feet  by  stout  rope  to  the  cot 
on  which  he  was  lying.  In  fact,  he  requested  it  himself,  pos- 
sibly fearing  lest  he  should  do  some  injury  to  those  around 
him.  At  about  1  p.  m.  he  expelled  a  large  quantity  of  blood 
from  his  throat,  some  of  which  entered  his  trachea  and  7>ro- 
duced  the  most  painful  struggles.  The  slightest  touch  or  mo- 
tion would  give  rise  to  the  peculiar  shuddering  movements  of 
the  body.  From  this  time  on  the  pulse  began  to  fail,  and  the 
poor  wretch  expired  suddenly  at  5.30  p.  m.,  evidently  by  sudden 
paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  respiration.  An  autopsy  was  not 
obtainable.  Except  toward  the  last  two  hours,  his  intellect  was 
clear. 

I  leave  it  to  those  who  have  witnessed  cases  of  hydro- 
phobia to  say  whether  one  would  be  justified  in  applying 
that  term  in  this  instance ;  I  had  never  observed  a  case 
before,  and  ray  knowledge  of  the  agonizing  malady  is  based 
upon  a  perusal  of  the  literature  of  the  subject.  The  fact 
that  two  men  in  this  vicinity  have  died  with  similar  symp- 
toms after  the  bite  of  a  skunk  within  the  last  ten  years 
would  certainly  justify  me  in  believing  that  the  bite  of  this 
animal  is  at  times  poisonous,  if  not  productive  of  rabies. 
The  skunk  escaped  after  inflicting  the  wound  in  this  ease. 

I  notice  that  Dr.  Sears,  at  the  recent  convention  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  stated  tliat  the  bite  of  the 
polecat  frequently  produced  rabies  [Med.  Record,  June  7, 
1890,  p.  664).  See  also  article  by  Acting  Assistant  Sur- 
geon J.  A.  Wolf,  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences, 
October,  1875. 

SUPPLEMENTAL   REPORT   ON 

GARTILAGIMOUS   TUMORS   OF  THE   LARYNX 

AND  WARTY  GROWTHS   IN  THE   NOSE.* 

By  E.  FLETCHER  INGALS,  A.M.,  M.  D., 

CUICAOO. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  American  Laryngological  Asso- 
ciation, held  in  Washington,  September,  1888,  I  reported 
the  case  of  a  young  man  suffering  from  a  cartilaginous  tu- 
mor, just  beneath  the  vocal  cords,  which  grew  from  the 
lower  portion  of  the  thyreoid  cartilage.  This  growth  I  had 
been  treating  by  the  local  api)licatiou  of  chromic  acid  in 
full  strength. 

At  the  time  the  growth  seemed  to  have  been  practically 
cured,  but  the  following  month  the  patient  again  consulted 
uie,  wiien  I  found  a  slight  thickening  of  the  right  half  of 
the  base  of  the  tumor.  I  again  cauterized  the  growth  with 
chromic  acid,  and  subsequently,  on  one  or  two  occasions, 

*  Kcad  before  the  American  Larj-ngologieal  Associntion  at  its 
twelfth  auuuiil  cougress. 
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similar  applications  were  made,  with  the  effect  of  com- 
pletely destroying  it.  During  the  past  year  there  has  been 
no  recfirrence,  and  now  the  patient  may  fairly  be  pro- 
nounced cured.  In  this  case  the  growth  measured  origi- 
nally one  centimetre  in  diameter  by  seven  centimetres  in 
thickness.  Internal  remedies  and  local  applications  of  vari- 
ous kinds  had  done  no  good,  and  finally  there  seemed  no 
way  of  removing  it,  excepting  by  laryngotomy,  until  I  tried 
the  plan  ot'gradual  destruction  by  chromic  acid.  Altogether 
twelve  or  thirteen  applications  of  the  acid  were  made,  a 
mass  of  the  fused  acid  about  as  large  as  a  millet  seed  be- 
ing used  each  time.  Owing  to  the  patient's  business,  in- 
tervals of  from  three  weeks  to  several  months  intervened 
between  the  various  cauterizations.  At  present  the  parts 
appear  normal ;  even  the  mucous  membrane  shows  no  cica- 
trix, and  the  thickening  has  entirely  disappeared.  The 
acid  seems  to  have  caused  absorption  rather  than  destruc- 
tion. Intense  congestion  followed  each  cauterization,  but 
I  never  observed  ulceration  of  the  parts  after  the  applica- 
tions. However,  I  seldom  saw  the  patient  for  several  weeks 
after  cauterization.  From  the  final  result  in  this  case  I  can 
strongly  urge  a  faithful  and  long-continued  trial  of  this 
method  of  treatment  in  laryngeal  growths  which  can  not 
be  thoroughly  eradicated  by  forceps. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  this  association  I  reported  a  case 
of  warty  growths  in  the  nose  which  I  had  cauterized  from 
time  to  time  with  chromic  acid,  nitric  acid,  nitrate  of  sil- 
ver, or  the  galvano-cautery.  I  had  hopes  of  curing  the  case 
by  these  agents,  but  the  warts  continued  to  return.  For 
about  two  months  after  my  report  was  written  I  either  ap- 
plied chromic  acid  or  used  the  galvano-cauterj'  about  once 
a  week  for  the  destruction  of  all  warty  growths  that  ap- 
peared. On  the  7th  of  August,  1889,  I  applied  to  the 
growth  the  tincture  of  thuja  occidentalis  and  gave  to  the 
patient  the  same  preparation,  which  he  was  directed  to  ap- 
ply twice  daily  with  a  pledget  of  cotton,  which  was  to  re- 
main for  twenty  minutes.  At  the  same  time  he  was  told 
to  take  internally  teaspoonful  doses  of  the  remedy  three 
times  each  day.  lie  made  tlie  local  applications  faithfully 
and  for  a  few  days  took  the  medicine  internally  with  con- 
siderable regularity,  but  afterward  he  limited  the  treatment 
to  local  applications.  During  the  next  ten  weeks  I  saw  the 
patient  eight  or  ten  times  and  made  six  or  eight  applica- 
tions of  chromic  acid  to  small  warts  as  they  appeared.  At 
the  end  of  this  time  I  find  it  noted  in  the  record  that  there 
was  no  appearance  of  warty  growths.  The  patient  still  used 
the  thuja  occidentalis  locally,  though  not  with  great  regu- 
larity. Subsequently  the  mucous  membrane  of  that  side 
had  a  tendency  to  become  dry,  for  which  it  was  treated 
from  time  to  time  with  various  remedies.  About  a  month 
after  the  final  disappearance  of  the  w^arts  the  patient  was 
given  a  spray  of  two  grains  of  carbolic  acid  and  two  grains 
of  camphor  to  the  ounce  of  liquid  albolcne,  which  he  used 
for  a  short  time.  It  is  now  seven  months  since  the  last  of 
the  warty  growths  were  destroyed  and  none  have  returned. 
What  the  influence  of  the  thuja  occidentalis  has  been  upon 
this  case  it  is  impossible  to  say;  but,  from  its  time-honored 
reputation  for  curing  warty  growths  and  from  the  fact  that 
previous  remedies  had  failed,  1  think  it  fair  to  give  it  a  por- 


tion of  the  credit,  though  doubtless  the  occasional  use  of 
chromic  acid  had  something  to  do  with  the  result;  however, 
during  the  treatment  it  was  very  apparent  that  the  growths 
did  not  reappear  as  quickly,  and  that  they  enlarged  much 
more  slowly  after  the  thuja  occidentalis  had  been  in  use  a 
short  time. 

70  State  Street. 

UNILATERAL   PARALYSIS   OF 
THE  LATERAL  CRICO-ARYT.ENOID  MUSCLE. 

(I^^TERAL  ADDUCTOR  OF  TUE  VOCAL  COKD.) 
PECULIAR   CASES* 

By   E.   FLETCHER    INGALS.   A.  M.,   M.  D., 

CHICAGO. 

ALTHoroH  bilateral  paralysis  of  the  adductors  of  the 
vocal  cords  is  a  common  affection,  unilateral  paralysis  is 
not  often  met  with  excepting  as  the  result  of  compression 
or  injury  of  the  recurrent  nerve,  as,  for  example,  in  aneu- 
rysms of  the  aorta  or  malignant  disease  of  the  oesophagus. 
The  affection  is,  however,  met  with  in  rare  instances  of 
lead  and  arsenical  poisoning,  and  it  is  sometimes  observed 
as  the  result  of  exposure  to  cold.  It  is  sometimes  attrib- 
uted to  rheumatism  or  phthisis,  and  is  occasionally  seen  as 
the  result  of  accident  or  surgical  wounds.  When  accom- 
panied by  paralysis  of  the  same  side  of  the  tongue  or  palate 
it  is  of  centric  origin.  Two  cases  which  I  wish  to  report, 
although  following  shortly  after  surgical  operations  in  the 
mouth  and  naso-pharynx,  appear  to  be  of  hysterical  char- 
acter, though  one  would  seem  to  prove  that  an  injury  to 
the  terminal  extremities  of  one  branch  of  the  eighth  pair 
may,  through  reflex  influences,  produce  paralysis  of  distant 
muscles  supplied  by  an  entirely  different  branch  of  the 
same  nerve,  and  the  other  would  appear  to  indicate  that,  in 
the  same  way,  paralysis  may  be  produced  in  one  of  the 
distant  muscles  supplied  by  the  pncumogastric  branch  of 
the  eighth  pair,  while  the  injury  causing  it  occurred  to  the 
terminal  loops  of  one  of  the  branches  of  the  fifth  pair. 

In  these  cases  the  usual  dysphonia  was  present  and  the 
sounds  produced  by  coughing  or  sneezing  were  more  or 
less  altered.  In  neither  were  there  evidences  of  hysteria 
or  symptoms  indicating  constitutional  disease.  There  was 
neither  swelling  nor  congestion  of  the  larvnx  in  either  case, 
and  in  neither  was  there  any  evidence  of  injury  to  the  re- 
current nerve.  The  first  patient  recovered  after  a  few  weeks 
of,  mainly,  constitutiiinal  treatment;  the  second  had  l)eon 
treated  by  another  physician  for  over  two  months  before 
coming  to  me,  and  has  now  been  under  my  care  for  about 
four  weeks  without  perceptible  improvement. 

Case  I. — Miss  M.  P.,  aged  twenty-two,  school-teacher. 
Tills  patient  told  me  that  two  weeks  previously  she  had  some 
teeth  extrnctcd,  which  caused  her  to  faint,  and  that  twenty-four 
hours  later  the  voice  wns  suddenly  lost  so  that  she  could  only 
speak  in  a  whisper,  but  her  voice  had  considerably  ini])roved. 
When  she  consulted  me  she  spoke  in  a  coarse  whisper  and  com- 
plained of  slight  pain  at  time?  in  the  loft  shoulder  and  hack 
and  of  some  difficulty  in  swallowing,  which  had  been  present 
since  the  voice  was  tirst  lost.     Otherwise  she  was  in  perfect 

•  Rend  lii'fore  the  American  I^ryngologicill  Association  at  its 
twclftli  nnniinl  congress. 
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health  ;  the  appetite  was  good  and  digestion  normal.  I  found 
the  Toiee  of  about  one  half  its  normal  intensity.  There  was 
no  difficulty  in  respiration  and  no  cough  except  when  attempt- 
ing to  swallow  fluids.  She  was  despondent  for  fear  of  being 
unable  to  return  to  her  work/but  there  were  no  evidences  of 
hysteria.  There  was  evident  paresis  of  the  depressors  of  the 
epiglottis,  as  indicated  by  her  difficulty  in  swallowing,  though 
the  condition  was  not  discernible  upon  laryngoscopic  examina- 
tion. 

Examination  of  the  vocal  cords  showed  absence  of  either 
congestion  or  swelling.  On  phonation,  the  left  cord  passed 
about  three  millimetres  beyond  the  median  line,  but  the  right 
one  remained  motionless  at  the  side  of  the  larynx.  At  her  first 
visit  I  applied  a  simple  stimulating  spray  to  the  larynx  and 
ordered  pills  containing  iron  and  quinine  with  one  twentieth  of 
a  grain  of  strychnine  in  each.  At  her  second  visit  the  same 
local  application  was  made  and  the  strychnine  continued,  though 
the  other  remedies  were  changed.  A  week  later  there  had 
been  no  material  improvement.  The  faradaio  current  was  then 
applied  to  the  cord  itself  by  means  of  a  double  electrode.  The 
internal  remedies  were  continued.  A  few  days  later  the  fara- 
daic  current  was  again  employed  and  the  dose  of  strychnine 
was  increased  to  one  sixteenth  of  a  grain.  Four  days  later  the 
same  treatment  was  repeated.  At  her  next  visit  (twenty  days 
after  she  had  first  consulted  me)  it  was  noted  that,  although 
the  right  cord  itself  was  motionless,  the  tissues  covering  the 
right  arytaanoid  cartilage  moved  considerably  on  phonation. 
Three  days  later  there  had  been  slight,  if  any,  improvement. 
The  faradaic  current  was  then  discontinued,  but  the  strychnine 
was  increased  to  one  twelfth  of  a  grain  three  times  daily.  From 
this  time  on  I  made  no  local  applications.  About  a  week  later, 
as  the  patient  wished  to  return  to  her  home  in  the  country,  I 
increased  the  dose  of  strychnine  to  one  tenth  of  a  grain  and 
gave  her  in  addition  a  grain  and  a  half  of  quinine,  a  grain  of  the 
valerianate  of  zinc,  and  one  fortieth  of  a  grain  of  nitrate  of 
sanguinarine  three  times  a  day.  She  was  allowed  also  to  apply 
the  faradaic  current  over  the  larynx  as  suited  her  inclination. 
1  heard  nothing  more  from  the  patient  for  five  weeks.  During 
that  time  she  had  continued  the  treatment,  and  she  then  re- 
ported herself  completely  cured.  There  was  no  subsequent 
return  of  the  dysphonia.  Some  months  later  I  saw  the  patient 
and  found  that  the  paralysis  had  entirely  disappeared. 

Ca.se  11. — Miss  L.  B.,  aged  nineteen.  This  patient  came  to 
me  in  the  latter  part  of  March  on  account  of  difficulty  in  speak- 
ing, which  not  only  interfered  with  her  ordinary  voice  but  pre- 
vented singing.  She  stated  that  for  a  year  and  a  half  she  had 
been  troubled  with  catarrh,  and  that  recently  .she  had  been 
under  the  treatment  of  another  physician  for  this  affection.  lie 
had  found  enlargement  of  Luschka's  tonsil,  which  he  hud  re- 
moved at  two  different  operations.  The  first  operation  gave 
her  much  pain,  but  at  the  second  operation  cocaine  was  used 
more  freely  and  there  had  been  little  or  no  suffering.  Upon  the 
day  following  the  second  operation  she  had  been  comfortable 
and  had  used  her  voice  more  than  usual,  but  on  arising  the  next 
morning — that  is,  two  days  after  the  operation — she  found  lier- 
sclf  unable  to  speak  louder  than  a  whisper.  This  occurred 
eigiit  weeks  before  the  time  she  first  consulted  me.  In  the 
mean  time  her  voice  had  gradually  improved  until  at  the  time  I 
saw  her  she  could  speak  aloud  in  a  husky  tone,  but  she  was 
unable  to  sing.  During  these  two  months  she  had  been  under 
the  treatment  of  her  physician,  and  had  received  several  appli- 
cations of  the  faradaic  current.  Her  general  health  was  excellent 
and  she  had  no  cough  or  dyspntna. 

I  found  the  nares  and  naso-pharynx  essentially  normal,  but 
there  was  some  inflammation  of  the  Eustachian  tubes.  Upon 
examination  of  the  larynx,  I  found  the  right  vocal  cord  com- 


pletely abducted  and  immovable  upon  attempted  phonation. 
There  was  no  congesti<m  or  swelling  of  the  parts.  I  applied 
the  static  current  and  recommended  the  internal  use  of  strych- 
nine, but  she  did  not  place  herself  under  my  care  until  nearly 
two  weeks  later.  Upon  her  return,  I  applied  to  the  Eustachian 
tubes  and  middle  ear  an  oily  solution  of  carbolic  acid,  gr.  ij, 
and  menthol,  gr.  v,  in  liquid  alboline,  3  j.  This  was  introduced 
through  the  naso-pharynx  by  means  of  my  ordinary  atomizer, 
with  a  long  bent  tip,  the  nostril  being  held  while  the  spray  was 
being  thrown  in.  I  applied  to  the  larynx  a  slightly  stimulating 
spray,  mainly  for  its  psychical  effects,  and  used  the  static  cur- 
rent externally  over  the  larynx.  Thereafter  she  took  sulphate 
of  strychnine  in  gradually  increasing  doses  until  she  experienced 
a  peculiar  nervousness  about  twenty  minutes  after  taking  the 
medicine.  This  did  not  occur  until  the  dose  had  reached  one 
tenth  of  a  grain  three  times  daily.  It  was  found  that  half  this 
dose  could  be  taken  six  times  daily  without  inconvenience, 
therefore  this  method  was  adopted.  The  case  is  still  under 
treatment.  On  phonation,  the  supra-arytsenoid  cartilages  of  the 
right  side  move  a  little,  but  the  vocal  cord  remains  motionless 
and  the  left  cord  nearly  meets  its  fellow  far  to  the  right  of  the 
median  line.  The  question  has  arisen  in  my  mind  whether  this 
paralysis  could  have  preceded  her  attack  of  aphonia,  but  every- 
thing in  the  history  of  the  case  seems  to  prove  that  it  did  not, 
and  the  most  critical  examination  fails  to  detect  any  other  than 
a  hysterical  origin,  either  centric  or  along  the  course  of  the 
pneumogastric  or  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve. 

This  patient  was  completely  cured  in  four  weeks  after 
the  foregoing  was  written,  and  there  has  been  no  recurrence. 
70  State  Street. 


STUDIES    IN   THERAPEUTICS. 
THE   PHARMACOLOGY   OF   ERGOT. 
>     By  JOPN   AULDE,   M.  D., 

PHILADELPHIA. 

The  dangers  from  the  use  of  ergot  are  not  so  great  as 
one  would  suppose  from  a  study  of  the  effects  upon  the 
system.  Large  doses,  short  of  poisoning,  if  continued  for 
a  sufficient  time,  will  cause  paralysis,  and  anaesthesia  with 
coldness  of  the  surface,  these  phenomena  being  due  to  a 
lack  of  blood-supply  to  the  aflected  tissues,  as  will  appear 
further  on  in  this  discussion.  When  given  in  sufficient 
(piantity,  ergot  produces  all  the  symptoms  of  an  irritant 
poison,  such  as  nausea,  colic,  giddiness,  dilatation  of  the 
pupil,  with  dimness  of  vision  and  stupor,  often  accompanied 
by  diarrhoea  and  vomiting.  Poisoning  is  referred  to  as 
ergotism,  and  epidemics  have  occurred  at  different  times  in 
countries  where  rye-bread  forms  a  food-staple,  but  the  sys- 
tem appears  to  be  very  tolerant  of  large  doses  given  for 
medicinal  purposes.  Ergotism  presents  two  varieties  of 
symptoms  ;  they  may  be  simply  gangrenous  or  in  the  nature 
of  nervous  manifestations — such  as  formication,  paralysis  of 
sensation  in  the  extremities,  sclerosis  of  the  postero-lateral 
columns',  and  possibly  epileptiform  seizures.  These  symp- 
toms may  appear  cither  in  the  acute  or  chronic  form,  al- 
though they  are  not  separated  by  well-marked  pathological 
differences,  and  the  only  guide  is  that  the  latter  more  gen- 
erally are  to  be  seen  as  the  effect  of  living  for  a  time  upon 
bread  made  from  diseased  grain,  and  is  more  likely  to  affect 
a  number  of  persons  than  a  single  individ\ial. 
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The  action  of  ergot  is  antagonized  by  the  exhibition  of 
nitrite  of  amyl,  which  possesses  the  property  of  dilating 
the  arterial  capillaries,  and  possibly  also  by  glonoin  and  by 
all  those  remedies  which  cause  depression  as  a  secondary 
effect — such  as  aconite,  veratruui  viride,  tobacco,  and  lobelia- 
After  the  immediate  difficulty  has  been  met  and  overcome, 
potassium  iodide,  corrosive  sublimate,  and  the  diffusible 
stimulants — likecarbonate  and  iodide  of  ammonium — should 
be  administered,  while  the  persistent  use  of  oxygen  gas  is 
to  be  commended.  Cerebral  symptoms  may  be  avoided, 
for  a  time  at  least,  by  compelling  the  patient  to  retain  the 
recumbent  position.  The  remedies  which  can  be  relied 
upon  as  synergists  are  cold,  digitalis,  and  electricity,  when 
administered  in  such  a  manner  that  the  primary  action 
favors  the  contraction  of  the  minute  blood-vessels;  bella- 
donna, too,  when  taken  in  such  quantity  as  to  produce  a 
degree  of  narcotism,  will  be  found  to  favor  the  action  of 
ergot. 

The  antidotes  are  tannin  and  stimulants,  besides  the  in- 
halation of  oxygen  to  prevent  paralysis  of  respiration,  which 
is  the  mode  of  death  from  ergotism. 

Absorption  from  the  stomach,  or  its  use  hypodermati- 
cally,  will  produce  the  full  physiological  effects  of  the 
drug,  although  the  history  of  the  epidemics  which  have 
occurred  would  lead  us  to  suspect  that  want  of  proper  food 
may  have  something  to  do  with  their  development,  as  ordi- 
narily no  bad  results  attend  the  exhibition  of  medicinal 
doses. 

Of  the  active  principles,  sphacclinic  acid  appears  to  be 
the  most  characteristic  of  ergot  in  its  effects  upon  the  uter- 
us, as  well  as  upon  the  arterioles,  but  the  active  principle, 
corniitine,  is  entitled  to  a  share  of  credit,  as  its  action  upon 
the  blood-vessels  is  very  decided.  Ergotinic  acid,  when 
given  alone,  reduces  the  blood-pressure,  showing  that  in  its 
crude  form  ergot  is  a  complex  product.  Ergotin,  or  Bon- 
jean's  ergotine,  is  a  product  now  on  the  market,  and  that 
is  the  preparation  generally  referred  to,  although  it  is  liable 
to  be  inert  from  faulty  methods  of  preparation,  and  as  these 
are  defects  which  are  at  all  times  unavoidable,  due  allow- 
ance must  be  made  in  the  case  of  adverse  reports  upon  any 
preparation.  The  perfection  of  the  product  is  always  to  be 
considered,  but  this  is  especially  demanded  when  the  hypo- 
dermatic method  is  to  be  adopted. 

Neither  ergotinic  acid  nor  ergotinine  appear  to  possess 
the  property  of  influencing  or  inducing  uterine  contrac- 
tions. The  former  causes  very  decided  nervous  symptoms, 
while  the  latter  can  be  removed  from  ergot  without  a[)par- 
ently  affecting  its  properties.  The  action  of  ergot  prepa- 
rations will  therefore  depend  upon  the  amount  of  sphacc- 
linic acid  and  cornutine  they  contain,  which  leads  to 
the  observation  that  physicians  will  do  well  to  confine 
themselves  to  assayed  preparations  until  the  different  act- 
ive principles  liave  been  fully  studied  and  placed  on  the 
market. 

Ergot  has  been  variously  classed  as  a  stimulant  and 
oxytocic,  and  its  general  action  has  long  been  regarded  as 
an  emmcnagogne  and  ecbolic,  but  later  knowledge  of  dis- 
eased conditions  lias  greatly  widened  the  field  of  its  useful- 
ness, and  there  are  other  indications  for  this  ding  tli.in  to 


cause  contraction  of  the  uterus  and  check  hajuiorrhages. 
It  causes  dilatation  of  the  pupil ;  acting  upon  the  blood- 
vessels as  a  styptic,  it  is  closely  connected  with  astringents, 
which  nearly  all  coagulate  albuminous  substances. 

The  nervous  system  is  distinctly  affected  by  prepara- 
tions of  ergot,  although  Ringer  asserts  that  its  action  upon 
the  heart  is  not  due  to  the  effect  upon  the  vagus  (inhibi- 
tion), but  to  its  direct  action  upon  the  cardiac  muscle.  Brun- 
ton  has  observed  that  the  circulation  in  the  frog's  heart 
is  not  always  attended  with  the  same  symptoms,  although 
he  believes  that  slowing  and  diastolic  arrest  are  due  to  the 
action  of  ergot  on  the  inhibitory  apparatus.  This  slowing 
of  the  heart,  with  less  powerful  contractions,  and  final  ar- 
rest in  diastole,  he  thinks,  is  due  to  the  depressing  action  of 
the  drug  on  the  motor  ganglia  of  the  heart.  He  suggests 
also  the  probability  that  ergot  affects  the  heart  muscle  as 
it  docs  the  arterioles,  and  that,  in  addition  thereto,  inhibi- 
tion is  effected  through  the  vagus  acting  upon  the  cardiac 
ganglia.  The  investigations  of  this  industrious  author  have 
been  very  carefully  conducted,  and  will  be  of  immense 
value  to  those  who  may  wish  to  undertake  experimental  re- 
searches on  their  own  account.  For  convenience  the  fol- 
lowing observations  are  selected:  Cornutine,  he  says,  is  the 
principle  which  is  concerned  in  the  stimulation  of  the  vaso- 
motor center,  causing  a  rise  in  blood-pressure,  but,  with  due 
respect,  it  is  suggested  that  the  word  irritant  would  better 
express  the  action  which  this  drug  is  supposed  to  have  upon 
the  vaso-inotor  center,  and  the  context  is  a  sufficient  in- 
dorsement of  the  exception  made,  as  he  goes  on  to  say  that 
it  is  very  doubtful  whether  these  nerves  are  stimulated  by 
drugs,  as  he  has  not  been  able  to  demonstrate  whether  the 
action  is  upon  the  terminal  filaments  or  in  the  muscular 
walls.  On  the  whole,  it  is  accepted  that  the  function  of  the 
motor  nerves  is  somewhat  heightened,  while  the  sensory 
nerves  as  well  as  the  spinal  cord  are  paralyzed. 

Much  controversy  has  arisen  regarding  the  action  of 
ergot  upon  the  circulation,  and  it  has  been  proved  experi- 
mentally that  ergot  causes  contraction  of  the  smaller  ar- 
teries by  acting  on  their  muscular  walls,  thus  increasing 
the  systemic  blood-pressure.  The  facts  can  not  longer  be 
denied  that  ergot  affects  more  especially  tissues  that  present 
excessive  vascularity — as  in  the  gravid  uterus,  thyreoid  en- 
largement, and  hypertropliy  of  the  spleen  and  of  the  prostate. 
Not  only  is  there  cerebral  and  spinal  amemia,  with  blanched 
appearance  of  the  face  and  coldness  of  the  skin,  but  there 
are  other  evidences  of  arterial  auanuia  and  consequent  ve- 
nous dilatation,  with  distention  of  the  abdominal  vessels — 
a  condition  which  interferes  with  the  regular  distribution 
of  the  drug  throughout  the  system,  and  which  should  be 
avoided  when  the  administration  is  to  be  long  continued. 
It  is  readilv  admitted  that  ergot  causes  gangrene  by  diniin- 
ishing  the  caliber  of  the  vessels  and  obstructing  the  circu- 
lation, but  the  method  by  which  this  object  is  secured  has 
long  been  a  bone  of  contention.  It  will  therefore  not  be 
considered  out  of  place  should  the  matter  be  referred  to  here 
as  viewed  from  the  clinical  standpoint. 

Bartholow  says  the  notion  that  ergot  causes  contraction 
iif  the  arteries  by  stimulating  the  vaso-motor  system  and 
its  nuise\iiar  apparatus  has  long  been  entertained,  and  he  is 
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disposed  to  adopt  Wernich's  theory,  announced  in  1870, 
that  the  arteries  become  smaller  by  passive  collapse,  by 
reason  of  a  deficient  supply  of  arterial  blood.  He  reasons 
that,  as  active  movements  of  the  muscular  fibers  of  the  in- 
testines and  uterus  may  be  induced  by  arterial  anajmia, 
these  increased  peristalses  and  uterine  contractions  must  be 
due  to  "  diminished  cardiac  energy,  dilatation  of  the  veins, 
and  arterial  aniemia,"  thus  eliminating  the  influence  which 
has  heretofore  been  supposed  to  rest  with  the  sympathetic 
system.  The  explanation  is  complicated  and  difficult  to 
comprehend,  and,  besides,  it  starts  the  student  on  a  line  of 
investigation  with  a  view  to  determine  the  cause  of  this 
sudden  change  of  base.  Would  it  not  be  well  in  this  case 
to  assume  that  the  nearest  approach  to  the  facts  lies  in 
assuming  that  ergot  so  affects  the  sympathetic  nervous  sys- 
tem that  control  over  the  muscular  fibers  of  both  intestinal 
canal  and  uterus  is  suspended,  and  that,  possessing  inherent 
contractile  properties,  these  muscular  fibers  contract,  the 
result  being  arterial  anaemia?  If  this  theory  is  adopted,  it 
follows  that  all  unstriped  muscular  fiber  wherever  found  in 
the  human  body  is  similarly  affected ;  and  the  proposition 
is  substantially  true. 

This  explanation  apparently  is  confirmed  by  the  use  of 
the  drug,  and  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the  contradictory 
statements  which  have  been  made  regarding  certain  prepa- 
rations, as  well  as  the  varied  effects  which  have  been  noted 
by  different  observers.  Thus  in  the  case  of  pulmonary 
hiemorrhao^e,  or  post-partum  haimorrhage,  the  administra- 
tion of  a  drachm  or  more  is  generally  followed  in  due  time 
by  a  subsidence  of  all  the  dangerous  symptoms,  and  the 
preparation  is  pronounced  good ;  but,  should  the  emergency 
again  occur  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  a  repetition  of  the 
dose  is  apparently  useless,  and  the  drug  is  condemned. 
The  difficulty  here  lies  not  so  much  in  the  preparation  as 
in  the  method  of  administration.  The  initial  dose  produces 
arterial  aniEn)ia  at  the  same  time  that  it  causes  a  cessation 
of  the  hajmorrhage,  but  arterial  anaemia,  with  its  attendant 
constriction  of  the  arterioles,  prevents  the  drug  from  reach- 
ing the  affected  tissues  in  sufficient  quantity  to  produce  an 
effect  commensurate  with  the  amount  taken  the  second 
time.  The  first  dose  practically  destroys  itself  by  causing 
arterial  aniemia  with  dilatation  of  the  abdominal  veins,  and 
the  second  dose  soon  reaches  the  same  pocket.  Should  the 
patient  insist  upon  maintaining  the  upright  position,  cere- 
bral symptoms  will  not  long  be  delayed,  and  if  continued 
for  a  length  of  time,  distinct  physiological  indications  of 
ergotism  will  be  manifested. 

These  symptoms  resemble  in  some  respects  the  condi- 
tions which  attend  upon  somatic  death  before  cellular  death 
has  taken  [Jace.  An  illustration  is  found  in  the  emptied 
cardiac  cavities,  the  contracted  and  bloodless  arteries,  and 
in  the  involuntary  contractions  which  occur  in  the  parturi- 
ent womb,  which  has  been  known  to  expel  the  child  in  ulero 
after  the  death  of  the  mother  ;  and  yet  no  one  has  thus  far 
interpreted  the  phenomena  above  described  as  being  due 
to  stimulation  of  the  sym[)athctic  system,  nor  has  it  been 
pointed  out  as  an  illustration  of  passive  collapse  of  the  ar- 
teries. The  absurdity  of  these  propositions  furnishes  no 
inducement  for  argument,  and    for  the  same    rea.sou  the 


"  temporary  hypothesis  "  regarding  inhibition,  so  far  as  it 
relates  to  ergot,  should  be  discarded. 

The  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  appropriate  exhibi- 
tion of  small  doses  of  this  drug,  in  view  of  the  foregoing 
propositions,  are  now  readily  understood  ;  the  explanation 
is  simple,  and  apparently  the  demonstration  is  complete. 
When  a  comparatively  small  quantity  is  introduced  into 
the  system,  and  the  dose  frequently  repeated,  the  nerves 
controlling  the  caliber  of  the  blood-vessels  are  constantly 
under  its  influence ;  their  power  over  the  muscular  fibers 
is  suspended  or  held  in  abeyance,  and  not  until  considera- 
ble time  has  elapsed  will  pronounced  general  arterial  acse- 
mia  take  place  ;  the  operation  of  the  drug  is  constant,  the 
effect  more  permanent,  and  likewise  more  certain,  when 
small  doses  are  administered.  The  deduction  is  not  war- 
ranted, however,  that  large  doses  are  always  contra-indi- 
cated ;  on  the  contrary,  there  are  times  when  it  is  desired 
to  get  the  immediate  effects  of  the  drug,  and  in  such  emer- 
gencies a  drachm  or  more  may  be  given  with  the  expecta- 
tion that  good  results  will  attend  its  use,  providing  the 
stomach  does  not  rebel. 

The  true  position  of  ergot  in  its  entirety,  with  refer- 
ence to  its  paralyzing  action  upon  respiration,  in  the  light 
of  this  explanation  can  not  fail  to  be  appreciated.  Embar- 
rassment of  respiration  naturally  attends  upon  diminished 
blood-supply,  a  condition  which  involves  the  systemic  to  an 
equal  extent  with  the  pulmonary  circulation.  Defective  in- 
ternal respiration  becomes  a  factor  of  paramount  impor- 
tance, and  the  attending  phenomena  are  thus  rendered  ex- 
plicable, and  to  a  certain  extent  conclusive,  regarding  the 
position  assumed.  It  will  be  noticed  that  I  have  not  in 
this  discussion  taken  into  consideration  the  special  action 
of  the  respective  substances  which  have  been  isolated  and 
are  now  recognized  as  active  principles,  and  in  explanation 
it  should  be  added  that  for  the  most  part  they  may  be 
looked  upon  more  as  laboratorycuriosities  than  as  therapeu- 
tic agents,  because  at  present  they  are  not  produced  in  suffi- 
cient quantity  to  enable  the  physician  to  supply  his  pa- 
tients with  them.  Doubtless  the  time  will  come  when  their 
specific  uses  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  medical  profes- 
sion, but  until  material  advances  have  been  made  in  our 
methods  of  pharmacy  we  must  be  satisfied  to  continue  the 
use  of  the  crude  drug. 

A  study  of  the  effects  of  large  doses,  medicinal  doses, 
and  small  doses  would  be  an  interesting  subject,  but  so  much 
lias  already  been  said  that  it  is  believed  this  matter  may 
with  propriety  be  omitted.  Whoever  will  consider  candid- 
ly what  has  already  been  said  needs  no  caution  as  to  the 
proper  methods  for  using  this  remedy  so  far  as  it  affects 
the  circulation.  However,  a  few  words  may  be  added  :  that 
it  contracts  the  arterioles  like  digitalis  ;  that,  like  digitalis, 
it  is  a  vascular  sedative,  and  lessens  the  flow  of  blood 
through  the  vessels  (arterioles),  and  for  this  reason  it  has 
been  successfully  used  in  controlling  local  inflammatory  ac- 
tion. Acting  thus  upon  the  blood-vessels,  ergot  may  be 
employed  as  a  styptic,  and  is  therefore  closely  allied  to  as- 
tringents. The  slowing  of  the  heart  follows  upon  the  in- 
creased amount  of  work  the  organ  is  called  upon  to  perform 
in  forcing  the  blood  through  the  contracted  blood-vessels 
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and  for  the  same  reason  the  rate  of  the  pulse  is  lowered, 
while  the  arterial  tension  is  considerably  raised.  The  effect 
thus  produced  upon  the  brain  may  develop  syncope,  or  the 
presence  of  the  drup^  in  the  tissues  may  be  sufficient  to  cause 
symptoms  of  narcotism. 

Respiration  is  slowed,  and,  as  has  already  been  stated, 
death  takes  place  from  paralysis  of  this  function.  Ergot  in 
decided  doses  lowers  the  temperature,  and,  when  long  con- 
tinued, the  general  action  simulates  in  some  respects  certain 
forms  of  disease. 

As  mentioned  above,  the  action  of  ergot  is  manifested 
upon  the  involuntary  muscular  fibers  throughout  the  body, 
and  is  not,  as  was  long  supposed,  confined  to  the  muscular 
fibers  of  the  uterus  ;  other  organs — as  the  heart,  the  kid- 
neys, the  liver,  and  the  muscular  walls  of  the  intestine — are 
also  affected,  and,  when  given  hypodermatically,  may  cause 
inco-ordination,  anaesthesia,  and  paralysis. 

A  noticeable  feature  in  connection  with  the  develop- 
ment of  ergotism  is  the  fact  that  functional  activity  of  the 
digestive  system  is  greatly  increased,  and  the  appetite  be- 
comes ravenous ;  this  condition  may  be  accounted  for,  in 
part  at  least,  by  the  determination  of  blood  to  the  abdom- 
inal veins,  showing  that  it  is  the  physical  rather  than  the 
nervous  system  which  is  affected.  Peristalsis  is  increased, 
and  there  is  an  increased  secretion  from  mucous  surfaces, 
but  small  doses,  even  when  long  continued,  present  no 
physiological  derangements  except  as  regards  the  face. 
Large  doses  set  up  gastro-intestinal  irritation.  So  far,  no 
investigations  have  been  made  to  determine  its  effect  upon 
the  composition  of  the  blood. 

In  addition  to  what  has  been  said,  the  action  of  ergot 
upon  the  genito-urinary  system  may  be  summed  up  in  a  few 
words.  By  its  exhibition,  contractions  of  the  muscular  fibers 
of  the  uterus  are  set  up  different  from  those  which  occur 
normally  by  reason  of  their  tonicity,  and  to  express  this 
peculiarity  the  word  tetanic  has  been  adopted.  Brunton 
suggests  that  this  action  may  be  partly  due  to  the  influence 
of  the  drug  upon  the  uterine  center  in  the  spinal  cord.  By 
reason  of  the  property  just  mentioned,  ergot  has  been  classed 
as  a  direct  emmenagogue.  The  mode  of  action  of  ecbolics 
is  still  undecided,  although  there  is  no  question  but  that 
ergot  is  one  of  the  first.  The  urine  is  increased  in  amount, 
but  this  can  not  be  accepted  as  an  indication  for  its  use  in 
the  treatment  of  diabetes  insipidus,  a  condition  wliich  prob- 
ably depends  upon  a  relaxed  state  of  the  renal  tissues,  which 
ergot  promptly  overcomes.  There  is  reason  to  believe  also 
that  the  muscular  fibers  of  the  bladder  respond  to  the  influ- 
ence of  this  drug. 
1910  Aitcu  Street. 
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Tests  for  binocular  vision  are  of  two  classes — 1,  those 
for  determining  the  presence  or  absence  of  nniocular  bliiul- 
ness;  and  2,  those  for  establishing  the  (•\i>ii  nci-  di-  imn- 

*  Read  before  the  American  Ophthalmological  Society  at  its  twenty- 
sixth  annual  meeting. 


existence  of  binocular  single  or  stereoscopic  vision.  The 
former  class  includes  all  the  methods  of  preventing  the 
sound  eye  from  seeing — e.  g.,  placing  a  strong  convex  glass 
in  front  of  it,  as  suggested  by  Harlan,*  or  a  strong  concave 
glass,  as  mentioned  by  Juler,f  or  rendering  certain  letters 
of  a  word  invisible,  as  in  Snellen's  |  test,  etc.  This  class 
also  includes  the  examination  of  the  pupil  reflexes  direct 
and  indirect.  The  second  class  includes  Hcring's  test  and 
the  temporary  strabismus  test  with  a  prism,  as  well  as  the 
various  tests  with  the  stereoscope,  etc. 

The  tests  which  I  venture  to  present  for  your  consid- 
eration to-day  belong  to  the  second  class.  Like  other  tests 
of  this  class,  thoy  may,  of  course,  when  they  elicit  positive 
results,  take  the  place  of  tests  of  the  first  class,  and  so  may 
be  of  use  in  the  detection  of  malingering.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  results  are  negative,  they  demonstrate  only  the  ab- 
sence of  binocular  single  vision,  and  not  the  presence  of 
monocular  blindness. 

In  1875  Dr.  Wadsworth  *  reported  a  case  in  which  a 
—  ^  cyl.,  axis  vert.,  before  the  left  eye,  and  -|-  -^  cyl., 
axis  45°,  before  the  right,  produced  an  apparent  conver- 
gence of  parallel  lines  toward  the  left  side.  On  November 
3,  1888,  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association 
contained  an  article  by  Dr.  H.  Culbertson  in  which  he  re- 
ferred to  phenomena  similar  to  that  observed  by  Dr.  Wads- 
worth.  In  March,  1889,  I  published  in  the  Archives  of 
Ophihahnolo;/!/  an  article  on  The  Binocular  Metamorphop- 
sia  produced  by  Correcting  Glasses,  in  which  I  gave  the 
results  of  a  large  number  of  observations  and  experiments. 
These  results,  or  rather  those  of  them  that  have  a  bearing 
on  the  purpose  of  the  present  paper,  may  be  briefly  restated 
as  follows : 

1.  A  -(-  spherical  placed  before  one  eye  makes  the  cor- 
responding side  of  a  rectangle  appear  higher  than  the  other 
side. 

2.  A  —  spherical  makes  the  corresponding  side  appear 
lower. 

3.  A  -j-  cyl.,  vertical,  increases,  whereas  a  +  cyl.,  hori- 
zontal, lessens  the  apparent  height  of  the  corresponding  side. 

4.  A  —  cyl.,  vertical,  lessens,  whereas  a  —  cyl.,  hori- 
zontal, increases  the  apparent  height  of  the  corresponding 
side. 

*  Tram,  of  the  Amcr.  Ophthal  Soc.  for  1882,  p.  400. 

f  O/Jil/ialmic  Science  and  Practice,  Philadelphia,  p.  227. 

\  Snellen's  test  is  to  be  considered  as  a  test  rather  for  the  ab.<enco 
of  monocular  blindness  than  for  the  presence  of  binocular  single  vis- 
ion, bcciuisc,  us  ordinarily  applied — viz.,  with  one  eye  covered  with  a 
colored  glass — if  all  the  letters  are  visible,  we  know  that  both  eyes 
see,  but  we  do  not  know  that  they  see  in  unison,  since  tlie  covered  eye 
may  no  longer  fix.  If,  on  the  contrary,  we  cover  one  eye  witli  a  glass 
of  one  and  the  other  eye  with  a  glass  of  the  other  complementary  color, 
and  if  the  word  still  remains  visible,  we  demonstrate  the  presence  not 
only  of  hinociitar,  but  of  binociiJar  single  vision. 

The  test  just  alluded  to,  and  the  various  prismatic  tests,  with  the 
exception  of  the  one  to  be  mentioned  in  a  subse(iuent  foot-note,  are, 
strictly  s|)caking,  tests  for  binocular  single,  but  not  for  stereoscopic 
vision,  the  latter  involving  the  element  of  depth  or  estimalion  of  dis- 
tance, in  which  the  varying  degree  of  convergence  of  the  optic  axes 
plays  the  leading  rule.  The  distinction  may,  however,  be  regarded  as 
theoretical  rather  than  practical, 

»  Trans,  of  the  Amcr.  Oph.  Soc.  for  1875,  p.  342. 
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5.  A  -\-  cyl.,  axis  pointing  upward  and  outward,  before 
either  (and  still  more  decidedly  before  each)  eye  makes 
the  top  of  a  rectangle  appear  narrower  than  the  bottom, 
while  if  the  axis  point  upward  and  inward  the  top  appears 
'wider. 

6.  —  Cylinders,  axes  upward  and  outward,  increase, 
whereas  those  with  axis  pointing  upward  and  inward  lessen 
the  apparent  relative  width  of  the  top. 

1.  Binocular  vision  is  necessary  for  the  production  of 
optica!  metamorphopsia.  Hence  the  lens  must  not  be  so 
strong  as  to  make  the  image  sufficiently  blurred  to  be  in- 
capable of  fusion  with  that  formed  by  the  other  eye,  for  in 
that  case  the  blurred  image  is  suppressed  mentally  and 
monocular  vision  thus  practically  established. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  this  society.  Dr.  Green  *  sug- 
gested the  most  plausible  explanation  yet  given  of  the  ap- 
pearances above  described,  although  this  explanation  seems 
unsatisfactory  in  some  respects. 

The  appearances  can  be  elicited  in  the  case  of  all  per- 
sons— emmetropes,  ametropes,  or  anisonietropes.  The  only 
sine  qua  non  is  the  possession  of  binocular  single  or  stereo- 
scopic vision.  Such  being  the  case,  it  has  occurred  to  me 
to  employ  the  phenomena  of  optical  metaraorphopsy  as 
stereoscopic  tests.f 

In  applying  these  tests,  I  usually  hold  a  -f  2  cylinder, 
vertical,  before  one  eye  with  one  hand,  while  with  the 
other  I  hold  up  a  twelve-inoh-square  card  at  the  ordinary 
reading  distance,  and  then  ask  which  of  the  two  sides  is  the 
higher.  The  answer  is  generally  pretty  prompt  and  decided. 
I  then  quickly  put  the  card  to  one  side,  turn  the  axis  of  the 
cylinder  to  the  horizontal,  and  again  hold  up  the  card. 
The  side,  which  in  the  first  instance  appeared  higher,  now 
appears  lower  than  the  other.  If  I  wish  to  confirm  the  re- 
sults obtained  with  the  -f-  cylinder,  I  employ  a  —  2  cylin- 
der, first  with  the  axis  vertical,  making  the  corresponding 
side  appear  lower,  and  then  with  the  axis  horizontal,  pro- 
ducing the  contrary  effect.  If  I  wish  to  make  assurance 
doubly  sure,  I  make  the  top  of  the  card  appear  wider  or 
narrower  than  the  bottom  by  holding  either  one  or  two 
cylinders  with  axis  oblique  before  the  eyes,  etc. 

The  advantages  which  may  be  claimed  for  these  tests 
are  their  variety  and  their  simplicity.  They  are  stereo- 
scopic tests  with  the  stereoscope  left  out.  The  unsuspect- 
ing patient  may  in  the  space  of  a  few  minutes  be  examined 
and  cross-examined  again  and  again  with  no  more  extensive 
apparatus  than  a  rectangular  card  or  book  and  two  or  three 
lenses  from  an  ordinary  trial  case. 

Besides  enabling  the  examiner  to  dispense  with  the 
stereoscope  and  its  attendant  paraphernalia,  a  signal  advan- 
tage is  that  we  have  the  patient  more  completely  under  con- 
trol. We  can  better  observe  him  than  if  his  eyes  are  hid- 
den behind  the  eye-pieces  of  the  stereoscope,  and  can  thus 
effectually  guard  against  any  experiments  which  he  may,  if 
of  an  investigating  turn  of  mind,  desire  to  try  as  to  the  ef- 

»  Tram,  of  the  Amer.  Opiiih.  Soe.  for  1889. 

f  The  apparent  concavitj-  (Krumrmmg)  and  convexity  ( Wothuruj) 
produced  in  a  plane  surface  by  prisms,  bases  out  or  in,  explained  by 
Nagel  in  Gracfe  u.  Saemiscb'a  Handbneh,  lid.  vi,  S.  3B6,  answer  the 
game  purpose. 


feet  of  closing  one  eye.  Besides,  the  changes  can  be  rung 
with  such  rapidity  as  to  confuse  the  most  accomplished 
malingerer  if  he  actually  possesses  binocular  single  vision. 

I  think  it  important  on  practical  as  well  as  on  theoreti- 
cal grounds  to  have  a  test  for  stereoscopic  vision  which 
can  be  quickly  and  easily  applied.  In  refraction  work,  for 
example,  we  are  sometimes  in  doubt  as  to  the  propriety  or 
necessity  of  correcting  both  eyes,  owing  to  the  patient's  in- 
ability to  decide  whether  or  not  he  sees  better  with  both 
eyes  than  with  one.  In  such  cases  we  may  be  aided  by  know- 
ing whether  the  stereoscopic  faculty  is  present.  To  illus- 
trate : 

Case  I.— E.  P.  A.  has  S.  R.  E.  =  8/CO. ;  L.  E.,  do.  R.  E.  — 
13-4  c,  20°,  S.  =  20/Lx;  L.  E.  -  12  -  4  c,  165°,  S.  = 
20  /  Lx.  Reads  best  with  R.  E.  —  7  —  3-5  c,  20° ;  L.  E.  —  7  — 
3-5  c,  165°;  P.  D.  62  mm.  With  these  glasses  a  vertical  prism 
develops  at  twenty  feet  distance  esophoria  =  prism  5,  and  at 
reading  distance  exophoria  =  prism  6.  In  near  fixation  each 
eye,  on  being  covered,  swings  out  about  two  mm.  With  both 
eyes  corrected  for  reading,  patient  can  not  positively  state 
whether  or  not  the  two  eyes  are  better  than  one.  Sometimes 
they  seem  better  and  sometimes  not.  The  metamorphoptic  test 
shows  that  stereoscopic  vision  is  possible,  though  not  constant. 
Hence  I  corrected  both  eyes  in  the  expectation  that  the  binocu- 
lar impulse,  although  now  feeble,  may  in  time  be  developed  and 
strengthened. 

Case  II.— Dr.  A.  M.  N.,  aged  fifty-eight :  S.  R.  E.  =  20  /  C  -I-- 
With  -I- 1-26 -1-1  c,  110°,  S.  =  20/xs-;  L.  E.  emm.  S.  = 
20/xx.  Reads  best  R.  E. -1- 4. -1- 1  c,  110°;  L.  E.  +  3.  Thus 
fitted,  patient  could  not  say  whether  or  not  the  right  eye  helped 
vision.  But  metamorphopsia  was  present,  and  therefore  I  cor- 
rected both  eyes. 

Of  course  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  possession  of 
stereoscopic  vision  always  makes  it  desirable  to  correct 
both  eyes,  because  every  one  knows  that  there  are  cases  of 
anisometropia  which,  although  showing  undoubted  stereo- 
scopic vision  (and  indeed  because  of  it),  will  tolerate  the 
correction  of  only  one  eye.  On  the  other  hand,  the  absence 
of  stereoscopic  vision  is  not  an  infallible  indication  for  cor- 
recting only  one  eye,  because  we,  in  rare  instances,  find 
persons  who  use  one  eye  for  remote  and  the  other  for  near 
vision. 

On  one  occasion  the  stereoscopic  test  led  me  to  discover 
a  condition  which  I  had  previously  overlooked. 

Case  III.— Miss  0.  L.  F.,  aged  fifty-five :  R.  E.  (operated 
upon  for  cataract,  October,  1887)  -h  11  -1-  2  c,  hor.,  S.  = 
20/xx  —  ;  L.  E.  (operated  upon  October,  1888)  -(- 12,  S.  = 
20/ XXX.  At  the  time  I  was  miiking  some  experiments  with  re- 
gard to  metamorphopsia  in  apliakial  eyes,  and  I  found  that  in 
this  case  metamorphoptic  phenomena  could  not  be  elicited.  On 
seeking  the  cause,  there  was  discovered  a  slight  deviation  up- 
ward of  left  eye  =  prism  4.  On  adding  to  her  reading  gla>sos 
tlio  appropriate  vertical  prism,  stereoscopic  vision  was  promptly 
establislied,  and  reading  was  now  better  accomplished  with  both 
eyes  than  witli  one. 

Not  long  ago  I  was  asked  by  a  man  who  had  been  oper- 
ated upon  for  cataract,  whether  he  could  go  back  to  his 
trade  of  bottle-maker,  ilis  vision  is  unusually  good.  R.  E. 
+  6-5  +  -75  c,  62°,  S.  =  20  /  XX  +  ;  L.  E.  +  6-5  +  1  -5  c., 
172°,  S.  =  20 /xii.  Before  answering  his  (juestion,  know- 
ing how  important  it  would  be  for  him  to  estimate  distance 
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correctly,  his  stereoscopic  vision  was  tested  and  found  per- 
fect. I  unhesitatingly  assured  him  that  he  would  have  no 
diflSculty.  lie  has  since  told  tne  that  he  can  now  work 
better  than  ever.  This  is  doubtless  owing  to  the  fact  that, 
before  the  cataracts  developed,  he  must  have  been  myopic, 
as  may  be  inferred  from  the  comparatively  weak  glass  now 
required  to  overcome  his  aphakia. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  that  the  tests  here  sug- 
gested furnish  a  convenient  means  of  investigating  certain 
theoretical  questions,  such  as  the  comparative  frequency  of 
stereoscopic  vision  in  general,  and  especially  in  anisome- 
tropia, in  monocular  amblyopia,*  after  the  correction  of 
strabismus,  etc.  But  a  discussion  of  these  points  is  beyond 
the  purpose  of  the  present  paper. 


A   CASE   OF 
UTEKUS  BILOCULARIS    QNICOLLIS. 
By  warren  B.  CHAPIN,  A.M.,  M.  D. 
So  many  cases  of  uterine  anomalies  are  now  on  record 
that  we  are  enabled  to  classify  the  different  forms  of  mal- 
formation, and  have  ceased  to  regard  them  as  anything  out 
of  the  common.     The  diagnosis  of  the  existence  of  such 
malformiitions  and  their  exact  form  is  difficult,  owing  to  the 
concealed  location  of  the  organ  and  the  relative  absence  of 
distinguishing  symptoms,  and  the  occurrence  of  these  mal- 
formations would  seem  of  much  greater  frequency  than  the 
recorded  cases  show.    I  am  induced  to  report  the  following 
case,  evidently  that  of  uterus  bilocularis,  chiefly  on  account 
of  the  peculiarity  of  the  dividing  septum,  which  diflers  in 
fonn  from  that  usually  found  in  the  bilocular  uterus. 

On  July  14th  Mrs.  S.,  aged  twenty-four  years,  primipara, 
four  months  pregnant,  was  seized  with  labor  pains.  On  exam- 
ination, the  OS  was  found  slightly  dilated,  and  nothing  abnormal 

in  appearance  of  the 
cervix  for  that  period 
of  pregnancy.  Em- 
ployed the  usual  treat- 
ment for  abortion, 
and  several  days  la- 
ter, the  secundines 
not  having  been  ex- 
pelled, proceeded  to 
empty  the  uterus.  On 
vaginal  examination, 
found  the  os  well  di- 
lated, but  the  uterus 
was  apparently  emp- 
ty. On  again  intro- 
ducing my  finger  into 
the  uterus,  found  a 
second  cavity  whicli 
contained  the  ])la- 
centa,  and  whicli  was 
separated  by  a  wedge- 
shaped  septum  from  the  cavity  into  wliich  my  finger  had  tirst 
been  introduced.  The  course  of  the  abortion  presented  no  un- 
usual features,  excepting  that  scarcely  any  blood  was  lost.    The 

*  Better  expressed  by  "  anisopia,"  suggested  by  Dr.  Kyder  to  im- 
ply inequality  of  visual  acuity  in  the  two  eyes. 
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fact  that  the  examining  finger  was  first  introduced  into  the 
empty  cavity  shows  how  easily  a  mistake  in  diagnosis  could 
have  been  made,  and,  owing  to  the  retained  secundines,  septic 
symptoms  set  up.  As  may  be  seen  in  Fig.  1,  the  dividing  sep- 
tum is  wedge-shaped,  having  its  base  at  the  fundus  uteri  and  its 
apex  ending  crescentically  at  the  internal  os,  instead  of  being 
about  the  same  gen- 
eral thickness  from 
fundus  to  termina- 
tion, as  is  usual  in 
the  uterus  bilocularis. 
The  gravid  cavity  was 
of  about  double  the 
size  of  the  other,  with 
thinner  uterine  walls, 
and  it  had  evidently 
pushed  the  septum 
over  against  the  un- 
impregnated  cavity  as 
it  increased  in  size. 
The  cervical  canal  is 
common  to  both  cavi- 
ties. Fig.  2  shows 
the  probable  position 
of  the  septum  be- 
fore conception  took 
place,  it  having  as- 
sumed nearly  that  position  since  the  uterus  was  emptied.  The 
dotted  lines  in  Fig.  2  show  the  shape  of  the  septum  as  usually 
found  in  the  bilocular  uterus. 

In  consequence  of  the  wedge-shaped  septum,  the  wide-spread 
separation  of  the  cavities  and  their  lateral  direction  would  lead 
to  the  diagnosis  of  uterus  bicoruis;  but,  on  bimanual  examina- 
tion, the  uterus  was  found  to  consist  of  a  single  body,  which 
was  somewhat  larger  than  is  usual  at  the  fourth  month  of  preg- 
nancy. There  was  no  separation  at  the  fundus,  and  the  con- 
vexity of  the  uterus  was  normal  in  shape,  with  the  exception  of 
an  enlargement  on  one  side,  due  to  its  gravid  state. 

Since  writing  the  foregoing,  I  have  delivered  tlie  patient  of 
a  six  months'  fcrtus,  which  occupied  the  cavity  I  had  supposed 
to  be  unimpregnnted. 

On  August  12th,  twenty-nine  days  after  delivery  of  the  first 
foetus,  the  patient  complained  of  severe  pains  in  the  abdomen 
and  back.  Her  abdomen,  which  was  nearly  flat  when  I  last  saw 
her  two  weeks  before,  now  had  the  appearance  of  the  sixth  or 
seventh  month  of  pregnancy.  She  said  it  bad  suddenly  grown 
large  about  a  week  after  I  lust  saw  her. 

I  found  the  OS  well  dilated,  and  af(Ptal  head  presenting  from 
the  right  cavity,  the  one  1  had  supposed  to  be  unimpregnated. 
The  left  cavity  was  dilated  sufficient  to  admit  my  two  fingers. 
A  few  hours  later  she  gave  birth  to  a  small  six  months'  fwtus, 
which  was  still  contained  within  the  unruptured  amniotic  sac, 
and  surrounded  by  the  placenta. 

Subsequent  examination  of  the  uterus  confirmed  my  diagno- 
sis of  a  bilocniar  uterus  with  a  wedge-shaped  septum.  At  the 
first  examination  I  was  led  to  believe  that  the  right  cavity  was 
nnim[)regnatcd,  from  the  fact  that  my  finger  entered  it  for  at 
least  two  inches  without  encountering  i<  foreign  body. 

lit  West  Onk  Hundred  and  FonniH  Street. 


Bush  Medical  College. — Tlie  rlmii-  of  nn'ilicnl  practice  in  the  Rush 
Medical  College,  Chicago,  nmdc  viiciint  by  the  (leiith  of  I'rofcssor  .1. 
Adams  Allen,  is  siiid  to  Imve  liecn  offered  to  Dr.  Henry  M.  I/Viimn, 
formerly  professor  of  chemistry  and  of  discuses  of  the  nervous  system 
in  tlie  same  institution.  Dr.  llnruld  N.  Meyer  lias  bccB  elected  to  the 
professorship  of  physiology. 
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ERRORS   IN   THE   DIAGNOSIS   OF   INFECTIOUS  DISEASES. 

In  many  cities  there  exists  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  a  feel- 
ing of  jealousy  between  the  medical  officers  of  hospitalsand  those 
whose  practice  lies  among  the  class  of  people  who  frequent  such 
institutions.  A  great  deal  of  this  feeling  arises  out  of  differ- 
ences of  opinion  as  to  the  diagnosis  of  infectious  disease.  For 
instance,  a  child  has  a  sore  throat,  the  physician  called  in  has 
to  make  a  rapid  diagnosis  on  very  doubtful  symptoms,  for  he 
mast  protect  the  other  children,  and  to  wait  until  he  is  quite 
sure  about  the  throat  means  that  he  is  to  wait  until  diphtheria 
has  time  to  fasten  itself  upon  the  others.  With  much  difficulty 
he  persuades  the  mother  to  take  the  child  to  the  hospital, 
where  a  few  hours  later  she  is  told  that  tlie  child  has  not  diph- 
theria at  all,  or  that  it  has  scarlet  fever,  the  rash  having  become 
developed  in  the  mean  time.  Possibly  the  hospital  doctor  may 
have  more  experience,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  he  is  generally 
young,  while  the  outside  man  is  commonly  his  senior,  and  the 
bitterness  of  the  difference  of  opinion  is  intensified.  We  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  in  all  instances  the  hospital  physician  is 
right,  but  it  is  plain  that  he  acts  at  a  great  advantage.  The 
case  is  more  advanced  when  it  reaches  him  and  he  is  not  obliged 
to  act  upon  the  very  spur  of  the  moment.  The  patient  can  be 
put  into  a  general  ward  for  observation  for  a  few  hours  and 
additional  advice  can  be  obtained. 

In  the  Glmgow  MedicalJournal  Dr.  Russell,  the  well-known 
health  officer  of  that  city,  deals  with  the  subject  of  errors  in 
the  diagnosis  of  the  infectious  diseases.  To  begin  with,  typhus 
and  typhoid  fevers  very  commonly  are  mistaken  the  one  for  the 
other,  and  both  for  other  diseases.  In  a  localized  outbreak  of 
typhus  cases  of  this  disease  were  found  by  the  health  officers 
to  have  been  diagnosticated,  the  majority  as  "enteric,"  and  tlie 
initial  case  had  been  treated  as  inflammation  of  the  lungs.  Of 
1,499  consecutive  patients  sent  into  the  Belvidero  Hospital  as 
suffering  from  infectious  disease,  114,  or  7'C  per  cent.,  did  not 
suffer  from  the  particular  affection  for  which  they  had  been 
sent  in,  and  of  those  114,  no  fewer  than  85,  or  5'7  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  number,  had  no  infectious  disease  at  all.  Mistakes 
in  scarlet  fever,  measles,  and  wliooping-cough  are  few.  In  only 
three  per  cent,  of  the  scarlet-fever  cases  was  the  diagnosis 
wrong,  and  one  per  cent,  only  of  the  patients  had  no  infectious 
disease.  Errors  were  excessive  in  enteric  and  tyjihus  fever, 
and  also  in  diphtheria.  Seventeen  per  cent,  of  the  i)ersons 
sent  in  with  a  diagnosis  of  enteric  faver  had  not  that  disorder, 
and  most  of  them  had  no  infectious  disease  at  all.  Of  the  ler- 
tificates  of  diphtheria,  twenty-four  per  cent,  were  wrong  and 
about  twelve  per  cent,  of  the  jiatients  had  no  infectious  coin- 
plaint.     Forty-four  per  cent,  of  those  said  to  have  typhus  wore 


free  from  that  fever,  and  half  of  that  proportion  did  not  re- 
quire hospital  treatment.  Of  the  forty-two  cases  erroneously 
designated  enteric  fever,  fourteen  were  inflammation  of  the 
lungs,  five  simple  diarrhoea,  four  disease  of  the  brain,  five  va- 
rious chronic  affections,  and  four  typhus ;  the  remaining  ten 
patients  were  absolutely  non-febrile.  Of  the  sixteen  cases 
wrongly  certified  as  typhus,  three  were  pneumonia,  one  was 
purpura,  and  one  alcoholism.  Three  patients  had  no  obvious 
disease,  and  eight  suffered  from  typhoid  fever.  When  the  diag- 
nosis of  diphtheria  was  erroneous  half  the  patients  had  scarlet 
fever  and  the  other  half  simple  inflammation  of  the  throat.  In 
fifty-eight  eases  the  cautious  diagnosis  of  "  fever  "  was  given  ; 
twenty-four  of  these  turned  out  to  be  typhoid,  nine  typhus,  six 
scarlet  fever,  three  measles,  and  one  whooping-cough.  Of  the 
remaining  fifteen,  lung  inflammations  accounted  for  nine  and 
three  were  non-febrile. 

These  figures  aftbrd  food  for  very  serious  reflection.  The 
protection  of  the  community  from  disease  depends  upon  its 
prompt  recognition,  and  that  can  not  be  effected  unless  those 
intrusted  with  this  public  duty  are  s])ecially  trained  for  the 
purpose.  Dr.  Russell's  report  has  been  followed  in  Great  Brit- 
ain by  a  cry  for  the  better  instruction  of  students  in  the  diag- 
nosis of  infectious  disease,  aud  it  would  be  well  if  in  this 
country  we  turned  our  attention  in  the  same  direction.  It  is 
not  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  those 
who  are  graduated  in  our  colleges  are  devoid  of  any  practical 
knowledge  relating  to  the  recognition  of  infectious  diseases  in 
their  early  stages,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  a  young  graduate 
might  in  his  first  year's  work  stumble  upon  an  initial  case  of 
diphtheria,  typhoid  fever,  or  scarlatina,  the  prompt  handling 
of  which  miglit  save  the  community  all  the  miseries  incident 
on  sickness  and  death  from  that  disease. 


A   SURGEON'S   SERMON   ON   HOSPITALS. 

It  is  not  often  that  we  are  called  upon  to  record  the  fact 
that  one  of  our  profession  has  been  addressing  the  public  di- 
rectly. Appeals  for  aid  toward  our  great  charities  are  gener- 
ally left  for  the  lay  workers  connected  with  such  institutions. 
Hospital  Sunday  services  were  held  in  London  on  the  lutli  of 
June,  and  a  large  amount  of  money  was  collected.  No  doubt 
many  eloquent  sermons  were  preached  at  the  hundred  or  more 
churches  at  which  this  special  collection  was  made,  but  we 
venture  to  say  that  the  best  sermon  preached  for  the  hospitals 
came,  not  from  the  pulpit,  but  from  the  idatform  at  the  public 
meeting  summoned  by  the  Lord  Mayor  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting the  welfare  of  the  hospitals  of  London  by  means  of  the 
Metropolitan  Hospital  Sunday  Fund,  and  the  preacher  of  that 
sermon  was  Mr.  Jonathan  Hutchinson,  a  man  who  has  honestly 
earned  the  love  and  respect  of  all  members  of  our  profession. 
In  the  selection  of  Mr.  Hutchinson  the  hospitals  gained  the 
services  of  an  eloquent  and  earnest  pleader,  and  any  one  who 
loves  his  fellow-man  must  bo  the  better  for  reading  his  address. 
-Mr.  Ilatchinson  spoke  of  himself  as  one  who  had  been  a  long 
titiio  behind  the  scenes,  and  who  knew  much  of  the  workings 
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of  not  a  few  hospitals,  and  he  solemnly  declared  bis  belief  that 
no  institutions  in  the  world  were  on  the  whole  better  managed 
than  the  hospitals  of  the  British  metropolis.  He  then  dealt 
with  the  various  charges  brought  against  modern  hospitals, 
some  of  which  he  believed  were  to  a  certain  extent  true,  but 
to  an  insignificantly  small  extent,  and  he  showed  how  some 
of  the  charges  neutralized  others.  Thus,  it  was  said  that  out- 
patients were  hurriedly  examined  and  seen  by  deputy,  while 
others  declared  that  the  attractions  of  the  out-patient  depart- 
ment were  so  great  that  people  comparatively  well  to  do  de- 
serted their  family  advisers,  and  thus  the  medical  profession 
was  defrauded.  Bat  abuses  such  as  tbe  last  named  aiFected 
chiefly  the  special  hospitals,  and  therefore  the  consultant  suf- 
fered and  not  the  general  practitioner. 

The  definition  of  a  modern  hospital  which  best  pleases  Mr. 
"Hutchinson,  .and  which  he  likes  to  keep  constantly  in  mind,  is 
that  it  is  an  institution  for  the  prevention  of  orphanage.  Kot 
that  all  or  nearly  all  the  maladies  treated  entail  danger  to  life, 
nor  that  all  the  patients  are  parents,  but  a  large  proportion  of 
hospital  practice  does  concern  those  who  have  others  depend- 
ent upon  them,  and  we  may  suitably  recognize  degrees  of  in- 
capacity short  of  actual  death,  for  the  loss  of  a  limb  or  an  eye 
or  a  permanent  impairment  in  health  may  easily  entail  on  a 
man's  family  calamities  little  short  of  what  would  have  fol- 
lowed his  death.  Such  a  definition  helps  us  to  some  adequate 
conception  of  the  real  value  of  such  institutions  and  places 
medical  charity  in  the  position  which  it  really  ought  to  occupy 
— that  of  the  foremost  of  all  forms  of  beneficence.  Hospitals 
are  tbe  schools  in  which  medical  science  is  cultivated  and  from 
which  those  go  forth  who  spread  its  benefits  all  over  the  world. 
Within  recent  years  some  diseases  have  been  nearly  extermi- 
nated, the  ratio  of  mortality  from  nearly  all  has  been  greatly 
diminished,  and  the  average  duration  of  Imman  life  has  been 
definitely  increased.  We  are  at  war  with  death,  not  the  divine 
ordinance  of  death,  which  we  accept  thankfully  as  one  which 
favors  the  progress  of  our  race,  but  with  death  in  its  premature 
and  irregular  forms.  We  wish  to  prevent  and  remedy  the  dis- 
abilities of  life,  the  disqualifications  for  usefulness  in  its  duties 
and  enjoyment  of  its  happiness.  We  wish  to  prevent  orphan- 
hood in  all  forms  and  degrees. 

Some  persons  think  that  it  would  be  better  if  hospitals  were 
supported  by  the  state,  but  with  them  the  speaker  did  not 
agree.  Free  giving  was  an  education  involving  self-educa- 
tion. The  act  of  giving  might  become  by  custom  the  source  of 
one  of  the  higliost  forms  of  pleasure  of  which  our  natures  were 
capable ;  and  no  such  gratification  attended  the  payment  of  a 
tax  or  rate.  If,  however,  we  rejected  a  state-imposed  tax,  Mr_ 
Hutchinson  proposed  a  self-imposed  tax  on  health  in  its  place. 
Those  who  had  to  bear  the  sufferings  of  illness  should  not  be 
made  to  pay  for  it.  As  we  valued  the  possession  of  sound 
Inngs,  of  strong  limbs,  of  nnimpaired  eyesight,  of  a  face  and 
figure  which,  free  from  deformity  and  defect,  permitted  of  our 
mixing  with  our  fellow.i  with  mutual  pleasure,  so  let  us  meas- 
ure the  contributions  which  we  made  for  the  help  of  those  to 
whom  one  or  other  of  these  blessings  was  denied.    The  heart's 


sympathies  depended  almost  wholly  upon  our  power  of  realiz- 
ing what  suffering  really  was.  An  unimaginative  person  could 
not,  for  example,  realize  what  it  was  to  be  blind.  He  could 
walk  and  run,  and  he  never  troubled  himself  to  imagine  what 
it  was  to  be  lame.  The  imaginative  faculty  was,  then,  the 
highest  of  all  human  endowments,  since  it  was  at  the  bottom  of 
all  generous  emotions.  Let  any  one  who  was  conscious  of  lack 
of  sympathy  with  the  afflicted  go  for  a  week  to  his  usnal  city 
vocations  with  a  black  patch  covering  one  eye;  let  him  wear 
for  one  day  a  wooden  leg,  a  truss,  or  a  spinal  apparatus,  and 
he  would  find  his  fellow  feelings  for  those  in  need  of  such  ap- 
pliances vastly  increased.  Let  him  choose  some  leisure  day  in 
the  country  in  bright  spring  and  resolutely  for  twenty-four 
hours  keep  a  bandage  placed  over  both  eyes.  His  would  be  a 
hopeless  case  if  the  next  morning  he  did  not  send  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  hospital.  The  speaker  concluded  his  address  with 
an  earnest  appeal  to  the  young  men  and  maidens  who,  in  pos- 
session of  vigor  and  beauty,  regarded  the  future  of  life  with 
unclouded  hope,  to  those  in  middle  age  who  were  enabled  to 
rejoice  in  their  own  or  their  children's  health,  and  to  those 
who,  although  now  old,  could  look  back  with  thankfulness  on 
the  events  of  life. 

MINOR  '.PABAGEAPUS. 

THE   PROFESSIONAL   MARK    OF  BAKER.S. 

Dr.  G.  Ranzier,  in  a  paper  in  tbe  Gazette  hehdomudaire  des 
sciences  medicales  de  MontpelUer,  describes  a  professional  mark 
that  is  nearly  always  present  in  Montpellier  bakers,  and  that 
possesses  a  medico-legalinterest.  His  attention  was  first  called 
to  it  by  a  typhoid-fever  patient,  a  baker,  who  had  on  the  dorsal 
surface  of  the  articulation  of  the  first  and  second  phalanges  of 
each  finger  a  large,  round  callosity  covering  the  width  of  the 
finger.  It  was  a  hardening  of  the  epidermis  without  participa- 
tion of  the  deeper  structures,  and  almost  disappeared  during 
the  two  months'  treatment  of  the  case.  When  questioned  re- 
garding tbe  callosities,  colloquially  known  as  histtts  or  cou3»i- 
nets,  the  boy  stated  that  bakers  always  bad  them.  This  state- 
ment was  subsequently  verified.  The  repeated  shock  of  the 
flexed  fingers  against  the  dough  in  kneading  produces  the  cal- 
losities. Where  the  kneading  is  done  meclianicaJly,  of  course, 
such  stigmata  will  not  be  found.  The  author  states  that  neither 
Tardien,  Max,  nor  Vernois,  in  their  publications  on  the  profes- 
sional stigmata,  refers  to  this  mark  of  tbe  baker  that  may  be 
of  medico-legal  value. 

MK.   HUTCHINSON'S  TREATMENT   OF  RINGWORM. 

Mr.  Jonathan  HuToniNSON  gives,  in  his  Archives  of  Surgeri/, 
the  prescription  upon  which  ho  has  "settled  down  in  tolerable 
content"  for  the  treatment  of  ringworm,  after  having  tried  a 
great  variety  of  remedies  without  equal  satisfaction.  He  relies 
chiefly  on  chrysophanic  acid.  He  orders  as  a  wash  for  the 
scalp  one  drachm  of  Wright's  liquor  carbonis  detergens  to  the 
pint  of  hot  water.  Twice  a  week  the  sciUp  should  be  well 
washed  with  this,  and  all  .scales  and  crusts  should  be  removed. 
The  hair  is  cut  close  or  shaved.  The  cbrysophanic-acid  oint- 
ment contains  a  drachm  of  chrysophanic  acid,  twenty  grains  of 
ammoniated  mercury,  a  drachm  of  lanoline,  six  drachms  of 
benzoated  lard,  and  ten  minims  of  liquor  carbonis  detergens. 
This  ointment  is  to  be  rubbed  in  more  or  less  freely,  according 
to  its  effects,  night  and  morning,  or  latterly  every  night  only. 
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The  care  will  be  slow  probably,  and  the  secret  of  success  con- 
sists in  the  patient  continuance  of  the  same  remedv.  To  those 
who  persevere  he  promises  recovery;  it  is  only  the  impatient 
who  are  disappointed.  He  has  no  faith  in  the  rapid  cure  of 
ringworm.  C)  / '  '    ' 


%ll'- 


THE  STATE  MEDICAL  SOCIETY  OF  ARKANSAS. 

Acting  in  accordance  with  the  advice  given^'by  a  rt-cent 
president,  Dr.  Orto,  the  society  has  established  a  monthly  Jour- 
nal. The  first  number  is  dated  -Joly,  1890,  and  contains,  among 
other  matter.  Dr.  Orto's  presidential  address,  a  number  of 
papers  read  at  the  fifteenth  annual  meeting,  and  the  minutes  of 
the  meeting.  The  .journal  is  edited  by  Dr.  Lorenzo  P.  Gibson, 
of  Little  Rock,  under  the  supervision  of  a  board  of  trustees  con- 
sisting of  Dr.  P.  O.  Hooper,  Dr.  J.  H.  Southall,  Dr.  .J.  A.  Dib- 
rell.  Dr.  Zaphney  Orto,  and  Dr.  W.  B.  Lawrence.  It  presents 
a  creditable  appearance,  and  will  doubtless  aid  materially  in 
furthering  the  society's  work. 


THE   FRENCH    LAW   REGARDING   TWINS. 

According  to  the  Medical  Press  and  Circular,  a  law  passed 
years  ago  in  France  regards  the  last-born  as  the  eldest  in  the 
case  of  twins.  Consequently,  when  both  of  them  survive  and 
both  are  boys,  on  reaching  manhood  the  second-born  is  required 
to  serve  in  the  army,  for  he  has  been  legally  adjudged  to  be  the 
eldest.  The  reason  for  this  is  said  to  be  that  by  some  extraor- 
dinary calculation  the  medical  men  who  were  consulted  at  the 
time  the  law  was  framed  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  last- 
born  of  twins  was  always  the  first  conceived. 


THE  MIDWIFERY   DISPENSARY. 

Wk  have  already  spoken  in  commendation  of  this  institu- 
tion, and  we  are  glad  to  learn  from  its  publislied  statement, 
dated  .July  18th,  that  it  hasaflforded  medical  aid  to  a  large  num- 
ber of  applicants,  and  given  instruction  to  thirty-one  students, 
although  it  has  been  in  operation  considerably  less  than  a  year. 
The  dispensary  is  exceedingly  well  managed,  and  we  doubt  not 
that  it  will  continue  to  grow  in  professional  and  public  esteem. 


THE  PARIS  POLICLINIQUE. 

As  institution  entitled  the  Policlinique  de  Paris  has  been 
opened  at  No.  28,  rue  Mazarine,  for  tlie  purposes  of  furnisfiing 
medical  aid  to  the  poor  and  of  giving  practical  instruction  to 
medical  students.  From  the  information  given  in  its  journal, 
the  Annates  de  la  Policlinique  de  Paris,  we  judge  that  it  closely 
resembles  the  post-graduate  teaching  institutions  of  America. 


THE   ASIIEVILLE   MEDICAL   REVIEW. 

This  is  the  title  of  a  new  monthly  journal  which  gives  as  its 
reasons  for  existence  the  purpose  ot  keeping  the  profession  in- 
formed as  to  the  advantages  of  Ashoville  as  a  resort  for  invalids 
and  that  of  supplying  the  requirements  of  western  North  Caro- 
lina and  eastern  Tennessee  for  a  local  medical  journal.  It  con- 
tains the  othcial  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Buncombe 
County  Medical  Society.  It  is  edited  by  Dr.  Frank  T.  Meri- 
wether and  Dr.  H.  Longstreet  Taylor. 


ITEMS,   ETC. 

The  New  York  State  Preliminary  Examinationa. — The  examiners 
delegated  by  the  iJoanl  of  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of 
New  York  to  examine  persons  entering  upon  the  Btudy  of  nicdlchie, 


under  the  new  law,  began  their  work  on  Tuesday  in  New  York,  Brook- 
lyn, Buffalo,  Albany,  and  Syracuse.  The  candidates  were  examined  in 
arithmetic,  geography,  grammar,  English  composition,  United  States 
history,  physics,  and  physiology.  The  following  was  the  examination 
ifgeography : 

1.  Define  latitude  and  longitude  and  tell  how  each  is  reckoned.  2. 
Mention  the  grand  divisions  of  the  globe  in  the  order  of  their  impor- 
tance, and  give  a  reason  for  your  answer.  3.  What  is  a  sea,  a  strait,  a 
watershed?  4.  Describe  the  two  principal  forms  of  government.  5. 
Draw  an  outline  map  of  the  United  States  and  locate  upon  it  two  prin- 
cipal mountain  chains  and  the  Mississippi  River  and  three  of  its  princi. 
pal  tributaries.  6.  Mention  in  order  the  States  in  which  you  would 
travel,  by  direct  route,  from  Chicago  to  Washington.  7.  Mention  in 
the  order  of  their  size  the  largest  three  cities  of  the  United  States,  as 
determined  by  the  census  of  1890.  8.  Mention  three  cities  in  the  State 
of  New  York  where  law  or  medical  schools  are  located.  9.  Which  of 
the  New  England  States,  if  any,  does  not  engage  largely  in  manufact- 
ures? What  is  its  principal  industry  ?  10.  Mention  in  order  the  cities 
on  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  between  Buffalo  and  Albany.  11. 
What  States  of  Central  America  have  recently  been  at  war?  12.  De- 
scribe the  vegetable  and  mineral  products  of  South  America.  13.  What 
country  of  South  America  recently  changed  its  form  of  government 
and  what  was  the  change?  14.  Write  the  names  of  the  following 
coimtries,  and  after  each  give  its  form  of  government  and  capital :  Eng- 
land, Italy,  France,  Germany.  15.  In  what  countries  would  you  travel 
in  going  by  the  shortest  route  from  Madrid  to  St.  Petersburg  ?  16. 
What  countries  border  on  France  ?  17.  Give  the  names  of  the  largest 
four  rivers  of  France  and  tell  into  what  each  empties.  18.  Mention 
two  exports  of  the  empire  of  Japan.  19.  Describe  the  Congo  River 
telling  where  it  rises,  in  what  direction  it  flows,  and  into  what  It  emp- 
ties, and  give  the  name  of  the  explorer  who  first  traced  it  from  its 
source  to  its'  mouth. 

Infectious  Diseases  in  New  York. — We  are  indebted  to  the  Sanitary 
Bureau  of  the  Health  Department  for  the  following  statement  of  cases 
and  deaths  reported  during  the  two  weeks  ending  September  23,  1890 : 


DISRASES 

Week  ending  Sept.  16. 

Week  ending  Sept.  23. 

CaseB. 

Deaths. 

Caeee. 

Deaths. 

Tvphoid  fever 

57 
39 

1 
32 
47 

13 
1 
1 
3 

19 

39 
17 
1 
45 
42 

13 

7 

Cerebro-spinal  meningitis 

Measles 

0 

17 

The  New  York  Polyclinic. — It  is  announced  that  this  institution 
will  exclude  from  its  matriculates  in  future  all  persons  who  are  not 
graduates  of  regtdar  medical  colleges  or,  having  attended  one  or  more 
courses  of  lectures  at  such  a  college,  have  a  legal  permit  to  practice. 

The  Chicago  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons. — Dr.  .lames  A. 
Lyilston,  late  chief  of  the  eye  and  ear  department  of  the  Pension  Bureau 
at  Washington,  has  been  elected  professor  of  chemistry  in  the  college. 

Changes  of  Address. — Dr.  .T.  Conger  Bryan,  to  No.  357  West  Fif- 
tieth Street ;  Dr.  Egliert  H.  Grandin,  to  No.  36  East  Fifty-eighth 
Street. 

Naval  Intelligence. — Official  List  of  Ckanffcs  in  the  Medical  Corps 
of  the  i'niltd  Sifitis  Xani/  for  the  week  ending  September  SO,  1890: 
Olcott,  F.  W.,  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon,  ordered  to  the  U.  S.  Steamer 

Alert. 

Society  Meetings  for  the  Coming  Week  : 

Ti'KsUAV,  Scptcmher  30th :  Boston  Society  of  Medical  Sciences. 

Wkdnksdav,  October  1st:  Society  of  the  Alumni  of  Bellevue  Hospital ; 
Harlem  Medical  Association  of  the  City  of  New  York;  Medical  Mi- 
croscopical Society  of  Brooklyn ;  Medical  Society  of  the  County  of 
Richmond  (Stapleton),  N.  Y. ;  Penobscot,  Me.,  County  Medical  So- 
ciety (Bangor) ;  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  Medical  Association;  Philadel- 
phia County  Medical  Society. 

TiUHsnAY,  October  -2d :  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine;  Metropolitan 
Medical  Society  (private);  Society  of  Physicians  of  the  Village  of 
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Canandaigua ;  Boston  Medico-psychologieal  Association  ;  Obstetrical 
Society  of  Philadelphia;  United  States  Xaval  Medical  Society 
(Washington) ;  Washington,  Vt.,  County  Medical  Society. 

Friday,  October  3d:  Practitioners'  Society  of  Xew  York  (private); 
Baltimore  Clinical  Society. 

Satuuday,  October  J^h :  Clinical  Society  of  the  New  York  Post-gradu- 
ate Medical  School  and  Hospital ;  Manhattan  Medical  and  Surgical 
Society  (private) ;  Miller's  River,  Mass.,  Medical  Society. 


f  ettws  to  il^t  (gbitor. 


"  PINK-ETE." 

New  York,  September  15,  1800. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Xew  York  Medical  Journal : 

Sir:  In  your  isaue  of  September  6,  1890,  is  a  letter  relative 
to  pink-eye  over  the  signature  of  Johu  E.  Weeks,  M.  D. 

Your  correspondent  wishes  to  notice  my  article  whicii  ap- 
peared in  your  issue  of  June  28,  1890,  in  order  to  correct  what 
he  is  pleased  to  denominate  "some  errors." 

The  paper  published  in  your  Journal  was  read  before  the 
New  York  County  Medical  Association.  The  aggrieved  gentle- 
man was  present  and  full  opportunity  was  given  him  to  reply 
to  my  criticism  on  his  work.  Before  writing  my  paper,  being 
desirous  of  doing  full  justice,  I  wrote  asking  your  correspond- 
ent for  his  latest  reprint  on  the  subject  of  pink-eye,  and  for 
the  list  of  all  those  observers  who  had  noticed  his  experiments 
in  print. 

I  mad  .this  statement  in  my  paper:  ''No  one  has,  as  far  as 
I  am  aware,  repeated  Ids  (your  correspondent's)  experiments, 
nor  has  any  one  essayed  to  make  an  analysis  of  the  evidence  he 
has  furnished." 

In  reply  to  this  your  correspondent  refers  me  to  an  article 
by  Kartulis  in  the  Clrhl.f.  Bact.  u.  Parasitenk,  p.  289,  1887, 
in  whicli  he  says  I  will  find  a  full  confirmation  of  the  results 
previously  arrived  at  by  him.  I  have  not  by  me  the  letter  in 
which  your  correspondent  kindly  sent  me  the  bibliograjihy  of 
pink-eye,  but  I  am  sure  this  citation  was  not  among  the  others. 
In  the  publication  above  referred  to  I  find  an  article  by  Kartu- 
lis,  of  Alexandria,  on  the  ^-Etiology  of  Egyptian  Catarrhal  Con- 
junctivitis. Kartulis,  without  giving  in  detail  his  method.", 
simply  states  that  ho  found  a  bacillus  in  this  disease,  and  sim- 
ply gives  some  slight  description  of  it.  In  so  far  as  it  is  a  bacil- 
lus and  is  found  in  the  eye  of  catarrhal  conjunctivis,  1  am  will- 
ing to  admit  that  it  bears  some  likeness  to  the  so-called  "bacil- 
lus Weeksii."  The  other  marks  which  it  possesses  do  not,  in 
my  opinion,  strengthen  the  claims  of  your  correspondent. 
Kartulis  observes:  "  It  is  an  important  question  whether  our 
(Ger.,  unsere,  meaning  his  own)  bacilli  are  identical  with  those 
found  by  Leber,  Kuschbert,  and  Neisser  in  xerosis  of  the  con- 
junctiva." 

He  further  remarks  that  these  observers  discovered  in  this 
affection  micro-organisms  similar  to  thoce  of  mouse  septicajmia. 
Your  correspondent,  in  his  reprint  from  the  Med.  Record  of 
May  21,  1887,  refers  to  a  bacilhis  observed  by  Koch  in  Egypt 
in  cases  of  catarrhal  conjunctivitis,  and  opines  that  it  is  proba- 
bly the  same  that  he  liimself  has  described.  Kartulis  refers  to 
this  discovery  of  Koch,  and  says  that  the  bacillus  of  Koch  re- 
sembles that  of  mouse  sopticiemia  in  size,  form,  and  situation. 

Your  correspondent  states  that  Dr.  Knapp  showed  liim  some 
specimens  of  microbes  obtained  from  the  lieposits  about  the 
teeth  in  one  case  and  from  a  <u)rneal  ulcer  in  another  that  in 
fortn  resembled  the  small  bacillus  which  he  claims  is  the  patho- 


genic microbe  of  pink-eye.  Now,  Kartulis  thinks  it  a  weighty 
question  whether  or  not  the  bacillus  he  describes  is  identical 
with  that  of  xerosis  conjunctivte,'  and  he  finds  a  distinct  likeness 
between  Koch's  conjunctivitis  bacillus  and  that  of  mouse  septi" 
ciemia.  Your  correspondent  considers  Koch  to  have  described 
the  same  bacillus  that  he  has  sean,  and  likewise  considers  Kar- 
tulis to  have  made  a  "full  confirmation"  of  his  (your  corre- 
spondent's) results.  Absolute  identity  is  a  very  difficult  matter 
to  prove.  I  venture  the  moderate  opinion  that  absolute  iden- 
tity is  not  proved  in  this  case.  One  must  be  forgiven  for  being 
hypercritical  in  matters  of  science. 

Kartulis,  whose  work  was  published  in  February,  1887,  does 
not  refer  to  the  results  of  your  correspondent,  although  bis  firs* 
communication  on  this  subject  was  made  in  the  Archives  of 
Ophthalinoloijy  in  1886.  Foreign  writers  are  great  sticklers  in 
the  mutter  of  bibliography,  and  it  is  at  least  surprising  that  so 
important  a  claim  as  your  correspondent  makes  has  been  over- 
looked by  Kartulis.  If  any  one  else  has  made  a  "  full  confir- 
mation "  of  the  claims  of  your  correspondent  I  am  unaware 
of  it. 

Quoting  in  substance  from  the  work  of  your  correspondent, 
I  stated  he  was  unable  to  make  a  pure  culture  of  his  bacillus. 
Referring  to  this  statement  of  mine,  he  says  in  his  letter  to  you  : 
"Since  writing  the  articles  referred  to  above  I  have  produced  a 
pure  cultivation  of  the  bacillus,  photographs  of  which  have  been 
made."  At  the  time  of  reading  my  article  I  was  unaware  of 
the  existence  of  his  pure  culture.  He  might  easily  have  stated 
this  to  me  in  his  letter,  but  he  preferred  to  keep  it  silent  and 
produce  with  a  flourish  in  his  reply  before  the  society  photo- 
graphs which  he  said  showed  pure  cultures  of  his  bacillus. 

I  am  quite  sure  he  had  never  up  to  that  time  stated  publicly 
his  success  in  obtaining  a  pure  culture.  But  these  things  had 
no  bearing  whatsoever  on  the  statements  of  my  paper,  since 
that  was  written  before  he  had  divulged  his  secret  to  the  world. 

That  these  photographs  were  shown  at  the  Tenth  Interna- 
tional Medical  Congress  in  Berlin,  a  thing  to  which  your  corre- 
spondent feelingly  alludes,  I  take  it,  proves  nothing  more  than 
many  other  demonstrations  in  medical  matters  that  have  been 
more  conclu.sive  to  the  authors  or  demonstrators  than  to  others. 
Your  correspondent  goes  on  to  say  that  the  existence  of  these 
pnreeultures  was  known  to  me  betore  my  article  was  published. 
Now  to  one  who  runs  and  reads  this  statement  might  easily  be 
deceptive.  As  before  stated,  the  first  intimation  I  had  of  his 
pure  cultures  was  that  which  I  obtained  when  in  his  reply  to 
my  criticism  he  produced  his  photographs  before  the  society. 
My  paper  was  handed  in  to  your  Journal  as  it  was  read  before 
the  society,  and  I  take  it,  it  neither  behooved  me  nor  was  it 
necessary  for  me  to  make  any  corrections  or  after-statements. 
Ilis  reply  to  me  was  given  full  justice  in  the  report  of  the  pro- 
ceedings by  the  Medical  Record,  and  it  is  ray  particular  desire 
to  call  the  attention  of  your  readers  to  a  clear  statement  of  this 
point.  It  seems  to  me  it  became  your  correspondent  to  uiake 
this  plain  beyond  peradvcnture. 

Your  correspondent  quotes  the  following  from  my  article: 
"The  small  bacillus  (together  with  the  clubbed  biicillus)  was 
found  in  the  secretion  in  every  case." 

He  writes  in  reply  :  "There  is  no  authority  whatever  in  my 
article  for  the  clause  included  in  parenthesis  in  this  quotation." 

On  page  13  of  this  reprint  from  the  Medical  Record,  May  21, 
1887,  he  writes:  "Having  found  a  medium  on  which  the  bacil- 
lus woulil  develop,  although  feebly,  my  next  endeavor  was  to 
iniikeapure  culture."  (Italics  your  correspondent's.)  "The 
bacillus  in  the  tubes  was  contaminated  with  a  club-shaped  [ba- 
cillus?] (or  one  that  soon  became  clubbed)  wbicli  developed 
about  as  rapidly  as  the  small  bacillus,  and  repeated  endeavors 
to  separate  the  two  jBrwiWyV'Miites."     (Italics  my  own.)     Fur- 
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ther  on  he  states  that  he  was  unable  to  separate  tlie  twi>,  even 
though  they  were  carried  to  the  sixteenth  generation. 

Your  correspondent  refers  to  his  test  tubes,  but,  as  these 
were  inoculated  originally  from  cases,  the  statement  by  infer- 
ence holds  equally  good  for  them. 

I  admit  freely  that  the  "clause  included  in  parenthesis" 
does  not  occur  in  his  original,  but  its  equivalent  docs,  and  that 
man  must  be  narrow,  hypercritical,  and  unreasonable  who  de- 
mands that  a  thing  should  always  be  said  in  the  same  language. 

It  is  clear  to  ray  mind  that  there  is  authority  for  the  "  clause 
included  In  parenthesis,"  the  statement  of  your  correspondent 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

John  Herbert  CLAraoENE,  M.  D. 


PRELIMI>fARY   CAPSULOTOMY   IN   THE   EXTRACTION   OF 
CATARACT. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  New  Tori-  Medical  Journal  : 

SiE  :  In  your  issue  of  September  20th  Dr.  T.  J.  Tyner's  in- 
teresting communication  upon  the  subject  of  Preliminary  Cap- 
snlotomy  in  the  Extraction  of  Cataract  contains  the  statement 
that  he  has  been  unable  to  find  a  prectdent  for  the  operation 
described.  The  same  procedure,  however,  was  described  by 
Drake-Brockman  in  1884  and  possibly  earlier ;  and  by  Hiemel, 
of  Leipsic,  in  1888.  Drake-Brockman  gives  a  complete  statis- 
tical report  of  his  cataract  cases  in  the  Ojihthalmic  Review 
(August,  1884,  and  November,  1888).  He  had,  up  to  the  date 
of  his  last  communication,  operated  by  this  method  two  thou- 
sand one  hundred  and  seven  times. 

The  method  is  described  under  the  name  of  "  primary  cap- 
sule rupture,"  a  term  which  seems  preferable  to  that  of  "  pre- 
liminary capsulotomy,"asthe  latter  suggests  an  interval  of  time 
between  capsulotomy  and  the  extraction  of  the  lens  (as  in  pre- 
liminary iridectomy). 

Hiemel's  paper  was  read  before  the  International  Congress 
of  Ophthalmology  held  at  Heidelberg  in  1888,  and  reference  to 
it  will  be  found  in  the  American  Journal  of  Ophthalmology  for 
that  year. 

I  was  more  particularly  interested  in  Dr.  Tyner's  communi- 
cation because  three  years  or  so  ago  the  same  idea  occurred  to 
myself,  and  I  thought  it  original  until  shortly  afterward  I  read 
the  record  of  Drake-Bruckman's  immense  experience  in  cataract 
operations.  .If  one  may  judge  from  the  brief  notice  of  Hiemel's 
paper,  it  seems  possible  that  he  also  was  under  the  impression 
that  his  procedure  was  a  new  one.  Of  the  value  of  the  proced- 
ure Drake-Brockman's  experience  seems  to  leave  no  doubt. 

F.  W.  Marlow,  M.  D. 


IProcccbtngs  of  .^orifties. 


CANADIAN  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Twenty-third  Annual  Meeting,  held  at  Toronto,  Septeviber  9, 
m,  and  11,  1890. 

The  President's  Address.— Dr.  I.  Ross,  the  retiring  presi- 
dent, in  his  opening  address,  gave  a  rkume  of  the  year's  prog- 
ress in  medicine.  He  spoke  of  the  success  of  the  meeting  of 
last  year,  which  was  held  at  Banff  Springs,  in  the  Kooky  Mount- 
ains. The  desirability  of  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  regis- 
tration of  medical  degrees,  uniform  for  the  whole  Dominion, 
was  pointed  out.  At  present,  as  tbo  law  now  stood,  u  |)racti- 
tioner  must  take  out  a  license  to  practice  for  eacli  province. 


The  system  of  contract  work  and  supplying  medical  attendance 
to  benefit  societies  at  low  rates  of  remuneration  was  con- 
demned. 

The  Address  in  Medicine  was  given  by  Dr.  Prevost,  of 
Ottawa,  who  chose  as  his  text  the  advances  made  in  medicine 
recently  by  the  aid  of  bacteriological  research,  alluding  to  the 
work  of  Pasteur  and  Koch.  But  first  he  dealt  with  the  recent 
increase  of  our  knowledge  of  nervous  diseases  and  the  improve- 
ments evident  in  the  treatment  of  such  diseases  as  hysteria  and 
insanity.  This  paper  was  received  with  great  interest,  not  only 
from  its  excellent  character,  but  from  the  fact  that  the  speaker, 
a  Frenchman  by  birth  and  education,  chose  to  use  English  in 
his  address  out  of  compliment  to  the  nationality  of  the  large 
majority  of  his  hearers. 

The  Address  in  Surgery  was  intrusted  to  Dr.  Ohown,  of 
Winnipeg,  wlio,  after  some  general  remarks  on  the  progress  of 
surgery,  approached  the  special  subject  he  had  chosen,  the 
pathology  and  treatment  of  hydatid  disease.  In  the  Province 
of  Manitoba  thei'e  were  very  many  Icelandic  immigrants,  among 
whom  hydatid  disease  was  very  common.  The  speaker  then 
narrated  the  history  of  a  case  of  hydatids  affecting  the  abdomi- 
nal cavity  and  several  of  the  organs.  The  abdomen  was  opened 
and  the  cyst  removed.  Tbe  address  was  illustrated  with  the 
exhibition  of  numerous  preparations  of  cystic  parasites. 

The  Address  in  Obstetrics  was  given  by  Dr.  J.  Chalmers 
Cameron,  of  Montreal,  who  selected  the  subject  of  Temperature 
in  the  Puerperal  Period.  It  was  necessary,  he  said,  to  have 
clear  ideas  respecting  the  normal  and  physiological  before  we 
could  understand  the  abnormal  and  pathological.  After  de- 
scribing fully  the  course  of  the  temperature  and  pulse  during 
the  latter  months  of  gestation,  labor,  and  the  puerperium,  he 
drew  the  folIoH'ingconclusions:  1.  The  temperature  of  a  healthy 
pregnant  woirian  during  the  last  four  months  is  the  same  as  in 
the  healthy  non-pregnant  state.  2.  Labor  raises  tbe  tempera- 
ture. The  amount  of  rise  depends  upon  the  length  and  severity 
of  labor,  particularly  of  the  second  stage.  It  Is  higher  in  primi- 
parffi  than  in  multipane,  higher  after  irregular  than  after  regu- 
lar labors.  3.  In  the  first  twenty-four  hours  after  labor  the 
temperature  rises  and  then  falls,  the  height  it  attains  depending 
chietiy  upon  the  time  of  day  when  labor  terminates.  The  rise 
is  grciitest  in  labors  terminating  during  the  day,  least  in  labors 
terminating  during  the  night.  4.  From  the  second  to  the  eighth 
day  the  average  daily  temperature  varies  less  than  half  a  de- 
gree from  day  to  day  ;  but  there  Is  a  diurnal  variation  of  one 
degree  to  one  degree  and  a  half  between  the  maximum  and 
minimum  of  eacb  day.  The  maximum  daily  temperature  is  usu- 
ally at  10  a.m.;  the  minimum  at  midnight;  the  average  at 
6  A.  M.  and  8  p.  m.  Tbo  daily  observations  should  be  made  at 
these  latter  hours.  5.  The  pulse  falls  steadily  from  the  conclu- 
sion of  labor  to  the  end  of  the  first  week  from  Gl  to  60.  Tlie 
fall  is  equally  marked  in  primi])ara)  and  in  multipara'.  There 
is  a  difference  of  17  between  the  maximum  and  minimum  of 
each  day.  It  is  slowest  at  midnight,  quickest  at  8  a.  m.  6.  In 
hospital  practice  the  best  results  show  a  normal  temperature 
curve  In  about  seventy  per  cent,  of  the  cases.  In  private  prac- 
tice the  ratio  should  bo  at  least  eighty  per  cent. 

After  showing  the  fallacy  of  popular  notions  respecting  so- 
called  milk-fever  and  ephemeral  fever,  It  was  contended  that  a 
rational  treatment  could  only  bo  attained  when  the  profession 
grasped  the  fundamental  fact  tbat  the  normal  temperature  curve 
during  the  puerperium  ditierod  little  from  that  of  health,  tbat 
lactation  was  a  physiological  process,  unattended  with  fever, 
and  that  when  fobi-ilo  symptoms  did  occur,  their  explanation 
must  be  sought  in  some  pathological  condition,  not  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  physiological  function. 

In  describing  the  ajtiology  of  fever  during  the  puerperium 
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the  cases  were  divided  into  infectious  and  non-infectious.  It 
was  argued  that  septic  conditions  were  far  more  common  than 
was  usually  supposed,  for  septic  wound  infection  might  vary  in 
the  severity  of  its  course  and  symptoms,  like  scarlatina,  small- 
pox, or  diphtheria.  The  modus  operandi  of  septic  wound  in- 
fection was  minutely  described,  and  a  short  description  given 
of  the  origin,  symptoms,  and  course  of  vulvar,  vaginal,  and 
uterine  inflammation,  cellulitis,  lymphangeitis,  peritonitis,  and 
acute  septicajmia,  illustrated  by  charts.  The  course  of  lung 
troubles,  the  exanthemata,  erysipelas,  diphtheria,  etc.,  in  the 
puerperal  period  was  described  and  some  diiFerences  of  opinion 
were  explained  and  reconciled. 

Among  the  non-infectious  febrile  conditions,  emotional  fever, 
exposure  to  cold,  and  reflex  irritation,  such  as  from  digestive 
disturbances,  were  fully  considered  and  illustrated  by  charts 
and  cases. 

Since  a  high  temperature  during  the  puerperal  period  might 
mean  a  great  deal  or  nothing,  the  necessity  of  a  careful  diagno- 
sis was  insisted  upon  before  severe  intra-uterine  medication  was 
adopted.  Without  diagnosis  treatment  was  apt  to  be  one  of 
passive  expectancy  or  else  fussy  meddlesomeness.  In  conclu- 
sion, a  strong  appeal  was  made  for  rigid  antisepsis  during  the 
progress  of  labor,  the  accoucheur  taking  as  much  precaution 
with  himself,  his  instruments,  and  the  genital  tract  as  if  about 
to  undertake  a  surgical  operation.  The  use  of  lubricants,  fre- 
quent or  prolonged  vaginal  examination,  and  routine  douching 
during  the  puerperinm  were  deprecated.  The  use  of  corrosive 
sublimate  (1  to  1,000)  for  the  hands  and  external  washings,  1 
to  2,000  for  vaginal  douche  after  labor,  the  careful  inspection 
of  the  vulvar  and  lower  fourth  of  the  vagina  after  labor,  and 
the  closing  of  tears  and  fissures,  were  strongly  recommended. 
The  routine  use  of  the  thermometer  often  gave  the  first  warn- 
ing of  inflammatory  mischief  and  enabled  precautionary  meas- 
ures to  be  taken.  Gynjecologists  told  a  sad  tale  of  the  miseries 
and  sufferings  of  women  from  neglected  inflammatory  troubles 
traceable  to  confinement,  which  could  readily  have  been  pre- 
vented. Such  a  record  was  not  creditable.  We  should  not 
merely  be  content  that  our  patients  recovered  ;  we  should  be 
concerned  as  to  how  they  recovered,  and  timely  care  and  atten- 
tion would  insure  comparative  immunity  from  a  host  of  dis- 
tressing ailments  which  rendered  the  lives  of  women  a  burdeii ; 
so  it  was  our  boundon  duty  as  humane  men  and  intelligent  phy- 
sicians to  realize  our  resj)onsibilities  and  adopt  all  reasonable 
precautions. 

The  Medical  Section.— After  the  reading  of  the  surgical 
address  the  sectional  work  began.  The  chair  was  taken  by  Dr. 
MoPriEDRAX,  of  Toronto,  Dr.  F.  G.  Fini.ey  having  been  ap- 
pointed secretary. 

Cardiac  Complications  of  Gonorrhceal  Rheumatism.— 
Dr.  K.  L.  MacDo.nnell,  of  Montreal,  read  a  paper  in  which  ho 
reviewed  the  literature  of  the  subject  and  analyzed  the  histories 
of  twenty-seven  cases  of  gonorrheal  rheumatism  treated  in  the 
wards  of  the  Montreal  General  llosi)ital.  Of  these,  there  were 
six  in  which  the  physical  signs  of  cardiac  disease  were  found, 
but  in  throe  it  was  possible  that  an  endocarditis  from  acute 
rheumatism  or  from  scarlet  fever  might  have  been  present.  In 
the  remaining  three  cases  no  other  cause  but  gonorrhceal  rheu- 
matism was  present.  In  the  last  case  recorded  the  patient, 
aged  twenty-two,  while  suffering  from  a  urethral  discharge, 
was  exposed  to  cold,  and  had  rigors  and  .sliglit  pains  in  the 
joints,  principally  in  the  knees.  These  .symptoms  were  fol- 
lowed by  pnucordial  pain  and  urgent  dyspnoja.  Physical  signs 
of  pericarditis  were  almost  immediately  discovered.  Subse- 
quently pleurisy  developed  and  a  murmur  supposed  to  be  of 
endocardial  origin  remained.  The  reader  of  the  paper  con- 
cluded from  these  observations  that  gonorrhcoal  rheumatism 


was  sometimes,  though  very  rarely,  associated  with  affections 
of  the  endo-pericardinm  and  the  pleura. 

Dr.  J.  E.  Gbaham,  of  Toronto,  was  not  prepared  to  agree 
with  the  reader  of  the  paper  as  to  the  exact  diagnosis  of  the 
last  case  cited.  He  thought  it  not  improbable  that  the  cardiac 
and  pleural  attacks  were  due  to  ordinary  acute  rheumatism,  and 
that  the  pressure  of  the  urethral  discharge  had  no  bearing  upon 
the  case.  In  support  of  this  view  he  brought  forward  the  fact 
that  the  joint  pains  were  of  a  very  trivial  character  and  that  it 
was  not  uncommon  in  cases  of  ordinary  acute  rheumatism  to 
meet  with  severe  cardiac  symptoms  where  articular  manifesta- 
tions were  almost  altogether  in  abeyance.  Another  explanation 
of  the  occurrence  of  cardiac  valvular  affections  with  gonorrhoea 
might  be  found  in  the  possibility  that  a  recent  gonorrhcea  might 
light  up  an  old  endocarditis,  just  as  in  malignant  endocarditis 
the  seat  of  old  standing  disease  on  the  valves  was  found  to  be 
the  special  point  of  attack. 

Dr.  MacDonnell  said  in  reply  that  in  some  of  the  cases  of 
supposed  gonorrhceal  endo-pericarditis  the  joint  pain  was  en- 
tirely absent,  and  that,  in  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  writers  he 
had  quoted,  notably  Marty,  joint  affection  was  not  considered 
a  necessary  middle  term  between  the  urethral  discharge  and 
the  heart  affection. 

( To  be  concluded.) 


AMEPvIOAN  LARYNGOLOGIOAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Twelfth  Annual  Congress,  held  at  Baltimore,  on  Thursday, 
Friday,  and  Saturday,  May  29,  SO,  and  31,  1890. 

The  President,  Dr.  John  N.  Mackenzie,  of  Baltimore, 
in  the  Chair. 

{Continued  from  page  S7i.) 

Look  beyond  the  Nose. — Dr.  S.  Solis-Cohbn  read  a  paper 
with  this  title.     (See  page  .3-40.) 

Dr.  Roe:  The  communication  whicli  has  just  been  read 
touches  a  subject  upon  which  1  have  myself  written  a  paper; 
and  I  have  but  little  more  to  say  on  the  topic  discussed.  One 
point,  however,  I  may  refer  to:  It  is  the  nervous  symptoms  of 
nasal  obstruction.  Headache,  of  course,  always  indicates  some- 
thing wrong,  some  abnormal  condition  ;  but  any  man  who  at- 
tempts to  ascribe  a  headache  in  every  instance  to  a  single  sjie- 
cific  cause  should  be  regarded  as  scarcely  less  abnormal  than 
the  headache  itself.  There  are  unquestionably  a  great  many 
headaches  produced  by  diseases  of  the  nose,  but  this  is  very  far 
from  saying  that  all  headaches  are  thus  caused.  We  see  two 
cases  of  headache  attended  by  precisely  the  same  condition  in 
the  nose — for  example,  i)ressure  of  a  turbinated  body  upon  the 
septum.  In  one  case  the  removal  of  the  obstruction  will  re- 
lieve the  headache  at  once,  in  the  other  the  same  treatment 
will  have  no  effect  upon  the  headache.  The  explanation  of  this 
is  that  in  the  latter  case  the  headache  is  due  to  some  other 
cause.  Where  the  headache  is  relieved  by  an  operation  it  is 
probably  because  there  was  some  pressure  upon  nerve-filaments, 
the  irritation  lioing  transmitted  to  the  brain  by  nerve  connec- 
tion; the  operation  cures  by  removing  the  source  of  irritation. 
The  result,  however,  can  not  always  be  predicted.  We  can  not 
always  promise  that  the  headache  will  at  once  disappear,  but 
the  operation  is  proper  under  the  circumstances.  I  have  seen  | 
many  cases  in  which  complete  relief  from  a  persistent  headache  f 
followed  the  removal  of  a  nasal  obstruction.  About  two  weeks 
ago  a  ninn  with  nasal  difficulty  came  to  me  for  treatment.  He 
said  nothing  about  hcadnche,  and  I  <lid  not  ask  him  regarding 
such  a  symptom. 

Having  been  relieved  of  the  abnormal  condition  in  the  nose 
— there  was  marked  pressure  between  tlio  middle  turbinated 
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body  and  the  septnm — he  returned  to  me  very  grateful  and 
said  that  I  had  cured  his  headache  also.  It  seemed  that  for 
three  or  four  years  he  had  suffered  from  headache,  and  he  had 
been  told  by  a  physician,  who  had  unsuccessfully  treated  him 
for  it,  that  it  was  constitutional,  and  he  had  made  up  his  mind 
to  bear  it  for  the  re.-t  of  his  life.  Thinking  it  incurable,  he  said 
nothing  to  me  about  it,  and  was  much  surprised  to  find  after 
the  operation  that  it  had  disappeared.  Of  course,  the  facts  in 
Dr.  Cohen's  paper  go  without  saying.  It  is  well  known  that 
we  may  have  a  variety  of  symptoms  from  the  same  cause,  and 
a  local  condition  does  not  always  give  rise  to  the  same  nervous 
disturbance.  The  nasal  obstruction  may  be  the  primary  cause 
of  a  headache,  or  it  may  be  only  an  incidental  concomitant. 

Dr.  Jap.tis  :  The  last  speaker  has  recalled  to  my  mind  a 
thought  which  may  throw  some  light  upon  the  fact  that  nerv- 
ous symptoms  appear  in  one  person  and  not  in  another.  I  have 
seen  a  large  number  of  such  cases  in  dispensary  and  private 
practice  and  have  often  noticed  this  phenomenon.  Among  the 
poorer  classes  we  find  marked  distortion  of  the  nasal  septum, 
and  nasal  obstruction  is  very  common,  but  it  is  apparently  not 
attended  by  much  discomfort,  since  the  nervous  symptoms 
which  are  usual  among  the  wealthy  class  are  entirely  wanting. 
In  reading  Stanley's  account  of  his  African  expedition,  I  was 
much  interested  in  his  statement  that  the  native  Africans  paid 
but  little  attention  to  their  wounds;  and  even  when  severely 
lacerated  and  torn,  they  acted  as  if  they  were  mere  scratches; 
the  wounds,  furthermore,  healed  quickly,  in  marked  contrast 
to  those  of  the  whites  of  the  party,  who  suffered  seriously  from 
the  slightest  injuries.  The  blacks  for  generations  had  been 
nsed  to  exposure  of  their  bodies,  and  in  consequence  their 
nervous  system  had  become  accustomed  to  injuries  of  this  kind 
— in  other  words,  they  had  become  less  sensitive  to  external 
irritation.  There  is  just  this  difference  between  the  educated 
or  wealthy  and  the  laboring  classes:  the  latter  are  far  less  sus- 
ceptible to  external  irritations  than  the  former,  on  account  of 
the  inertia  of  their  nervous  system.  I  have  found  a  slight 
amount  of  nasal  obstruction  in  a  brain-worker  producing  a 
great  deal  of  distress,  headache,  etc.,  while  a  much  greater 
amount  in  a  laboring  man  may  give  rise  to  no  discomfort  at  all. 
The  nerve  symptoms  are  due  to  the  increased  susceptibility  of 
the  central  nervous  system  to  peripheral  impressions. 

A  Case  of  Myxoma  of  the  Naso-pharynx  in  a  CMld  Six 
Years  Old. — \>\\  At.EXANDKH  W.  MacCoy  read  a  paper  on  this 
subject.     (See  page  IWI.) 

The  President  said  that  he  had  reported  two  cases  of 
myxoma  and  had  referred  to  them  in  Dr.  Keating's  Cyclopotdia 
of  Duen»e»  of  Children.  "They  occurred  in  the  same  family,  in 
brother  and  sister;  one  was  four  years  of  age  and  the  other  six. 
In  the  one,  the  mother  had  noticed  something  protruding  from 
the  nose  at  one  year  of  age,  in  the  other  the  growth  was  prob- 
ably congenital  in  origin.  I  removed  both  with  the  cold  wire 
snare.  These  growths  in  children  are  not  common.  Morell 
Mackenzie  in  all  his  large  practice  never  saw  one  under  the  age 
of  sixteen  years.  Uartholini  and  other  older  writers  reported 
cases  of  polypus  in  children,  but  in  those  days  the  diagnosis  was 
not  made  as  carefully  as  at  present,  and  the  distinction  was  not 
clearly  drawn  between  these  cases  and  simple  hypertrophy." 

Dr.  Swain:  This  tumor  has  the  appearance  of  a  fibro-myx- 
oraa.  I  have  seen  such  a  case  in  a  child  eight  years  of  age.  I 
do  not  know  the  outcome  of  it,  but  think  it  may  be  of  interest 
to  mention  it  in  this  rnriin'cliun. 

A  Case  of  Fibro-sarcoma  of  the  Right  Nasal  Fossa  with 
Unusual  Clinical  History.— Dr.  C.  II.  K.nkhit  read  a  paper 
with  this  title.     (See  piige  342.) 

Dr.  BoswoRTii :  The  author  takes  the  ground  in  this  pa- 
per that  the  more  radical  o[)eration  is  indicated  in  sarcoma  of 


the  naso-pharynx.  In  this  I  take  issue  with  him,  and  regard 
the  question  as  far  from  being  settled.  The  only  case  of  sar- 
coma of  the  naso-pharynx  followed  by  recovery  that  1  know  of 
was  one  in  which  a  severe  operation  could  not  be  borne  and  the 
patient  was  tre.ited  with  the  mildest  measures  only.  I  reported 
this  case  to  the  American  Medical  Association  several  years  ago. 
Butlin,  in  his  monograph,  says  that  sarcoma  at  first  is  a  purely 
local  disease.  I  hold  that  if  we  treat  it  as  a  local  disease  we 
are  on  safe  ground.  At  the  present  time  we  can  get  at  all  parts 
of  the  nose  without  resorting  to  the  operations  mentioned  ;  the 
old  operations  are  no  longer  necessary.  The  best  results  have 
followed  the  plan  of  attacking  the  growth  through  the  nose  and, 
by  careful  manipulation,  taking  it  away  piecemeal.  In  my  own 
experience,  sarcoma  is  best  treated  in  this  way,  using  the  cold 
wire  snare.  In  carcinoma  it  does  not  matter  what  is  done;  my 
experience  is  that  no  form  of  treatment  is  of  service. 

Di-.  MiLHALL:  I  wish  to  place  upon  record  a  case  bearing 
some  resemblance  to  the  one  which  Dr.  Knight  has  just  report- 
ed. It  was  one  of  small-celled  sarcoma  invading  both  nostrils. 
The  case  also  has  some  bearing  upon  the  question  of  the  trau- 
matic origin  of  these  growths.  The  patient,  a  man  about  fifty 
years  of  age,  had  been  injured  by  a  fall  upon  the  railroad,  strik- 
ing his  nose  upon  a  tie,  about  a  year  before  the  disease  appeared, 
and  he  attributed  the  disease  to  the  fall.  He  came  to  me  with 
a  mass  of  bleeding,  fungous  material  projecting  from  both  nos- 
trils. Upon  touching  it,  hemorrhage  was  caused.  I  questioned 
if  any  operation  would  be  of  service,  but  I  advised  the  removal 
piecemeal  with  the  galvano-cantery  and  discountenanced  any 
radical  operation.  After  I  succeeded  in  clearing  one  nostril, 
he  gave  up  coming  to  me,  and  resorted  to  the  use  of  morphine. 
He  died  in  about  four  months  with  repeated  hjemorrhages  and 
inanition ;  the  disease  lasted  about  a  year  altogether. 

Dr.  BoswoRTn :  The  case  is  reported  as  one  of  fibro-sar- 
coma. Was  there  any  change  in  the  character  of  the  tumor  or 
its  appearance  corresponding  with  the  occurrence  of  malig- 
nancy? 

Dr.  Knight:  While  under  my  observation  the  neoplasm 
was  fibro-sarcomatous.  In  speaking  of  the  "  radical  operation," 
I  refer  not  to  Chassaignac's  or  Ollier's,  but  rather  to  one  like 
Maisonneuve's,  which  exposes  the  region  to  its  utmost  limit.  It 
may  be  true  that  carcinoma  is  better  let  alone.  Is  it  not  equally 
true  in  sarcoma  that  a  policy  of  non-interference  is  more  judi- 
cious than  a  prolonged  series  of  nihblings  at  the  surface  of  a 
growth  which  is  steadily  yirogressing  beyond  our  reach  '. 

Adenoid  Tissue  in  the  Naso-pharynx  and  Pharynx ; 
Preliminary  Report. — Dr.  H.  L.  Swain,  of  New  Haven,  read 
a  paper  on  this  subject.     (See  page  316.) 

Dr.  Boswop.Tii :  Dr.  Swain's  paper  is  very  interesting  and 
timely.  Just  now  considerable  attention  is  directed  to  the  lym- 
phalio  tissue  in  the  vault  of  the  pharynx,  the  base  of  the  tongue, 
and  in  the  fauces.  What  are  its  functions?  what  its  patho- 
logical relations!  but,  prominently,  what  constitutes  a  patho- 
logical condition  of  this  structure?  I  confess  that  I  do  not  look 
with  much  favor  upon  the  speculations  which  have  been  ad- 
vanced as  to  the  function  of  this  tissue.  For  instance,  when 
Scanes  Spicer  says  that  it  is  placed  there  to  drink  up  superflu- 
ous fluid,  it  does  not,  in  my  opinion,  rise  to  the  dignity  of  a 
physiological  theory ;  nor,  when  Killian  says  it  is  there  in  order 
to  destroy  micro-organisms,  do  I  regard  it  as  much  more 
rational.  It  is  very  evident  that  it  can  act  upon  only  a  very 
small  part  of  the  inspired  air,  and  can  exercise  only  a  very  slight 
effect  in  this  way.  In  diseased  conditions  it  might,  on  the 
contrary,  act  as  traps  for  pathogenic  micro-organisms,  and  af- 
ford a  suitable  culture  ground,  as  in  iliphtheria.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  many  of  the  diseases  of  young  children  are  contracted 
in  this  way,  such  as  scarlet  fever,  measles,  diphtheria,  follicular 
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amygdalitis,  etc.  All  of  these  are  evidently  doe  in  many  cases  to 
the  fact  that  these  disease  germs  are  introduced  and  developed 
there.  Again,  in  confirmation  of  Kiiliiin's  theory,  may  it  not 
be  that  this  function  of  destroying  organisms  is  itself  destroyed 
by  the  diseased  condition  of  the  glands  which  arrests  their 
function?  Another  important  question  to  be  solved  is,  What 
constitutes  a  diseased  condition  of  the  adenoid  tissue  in  the 
vault  of  the  pharynx?  Are  adenoid  growths  abnormal  ?  -Vre 
the  small  pearly  bodies  so  often  seen  there  evidence  of  disease? 
Again,  the  manifestations  of  a  catarrhal  process  in  this  region 
are  different  at  different  ages  ;  up  to  fifteen  or  twenty  years  of 
age  this  region  is  the  most  frequent  source  of  a  catarrhal  dis- 
charge; from  twenty  to  forty,  intranasal  disease  is  the  rule; 
while  from  forty  to  sixty  it  is  back  again  in  the  naso-pharynx. 
In  children  the  disorder  is  due  to  hypertrophy  of  the  lymphatic 
structures  in  the  vault  of  tlie  pharynx  ;  in  adult  life  the  adenoid 
tissue  is  shrunken  up,  and  atrophic  changes  occur.  Another 
problem  is.  Where  does  all  the  raacous  secretion  come  from  in 
cases  of  naso-pharyngeal  catarrh  ?  Adenoid  tissue  does  not 
secrete  raucns.  What  is  the  possible  source  of  the  discharge? 
It  is  possible  that  the  pain  may  be  due  to  the  shrinkage  of  the 
adenoid  tissue  which  imprisons  the  terminal  fibers  of  nerves; 
bnt  where  does  all  the  secretion  come  from?  I  do  not  believe 
Schwalbach's  theory;  it  is  not  reasonable,  and  I  can  not  accept 
it.  At  the  opening  of  a  recent  meeting  of  the  British  Laryn- 
gological  Association,  Mackenzie  Kennedy  said  that  if  any  one 
could  tell  us  how  to  cure  naso-pharyngeal  catarrh  he  would  con- 
fer the  greatest  benefit  upon  laryngology.  We  treat  it.  it  is  true, 
after  a  fashion,  but,  after  all,  do  we  know  anything  about  it? 

Dr.  Langmaid  :  I  would  ask  Dr.  Swain  to  illustrate  his  re- 
marks upon  the  blackboard.  What  is  meant  by  the  statement 
that  when  there  is  a  demand  by  the  blood  for  more  leucocytes 
tliere  is  a  diminution  of  adenoid  tissue? 

Dr.  BoswoiiTii:  I  sliould  like  to  ask,  also,  if  the' author 
based  the  remark  that  adenoid-tissue  function  was  to  make 
blood  upon  any  personal  observation  or  experiment? 

Dr.  SwAi.N- :  In  answer  to  Dr.  Langmaid,  the  only  observa- 
tions I  know  of  are  those  made  by  Stohr  and  two  made  by  my- 
self. Stohr  found  that  in  a  case  of  pyo-pneuuiothorax,  upon 
examination  of  the  throat,  there  were  hardly  any  follicles  in  the 
adenoid  tissue;  and,  secondly,  that  the  number  of  leucocytes 
lying  in  the  epithelium  was  very  much  less.  In  a  case  of  leu- 
cocythiemia  he  made  similar  observations,  although  the  appear- 
ances were  not  so  well  marked.  My  own  observations  were  in 
a  case  of  bone  tuberculosis,  and  in  one  of  pure  pulmonary  tuber- 
culosis. I  found  in  tlie  lingual  tonsil  there  was  great  diminu- 
tion and  atrophy  of  gland  tissue  at  the  base  of  the  tongue.  The 
conglobate  glands  were  very  much  atrophied. 

With  regard  to  the  point  raised  by  Dr.  Bosworth  concern- 
ing the  source  of  the  great  quantity  of  secretion,  in  the  obser- 
vations made  by  Killian  and  in  my  own  there  was  no  connec- 
tion found  between  the  amount  of  increase  in  the  adenoid  tissue 
and  that  in  the  racemose  glands,  increase  in  the  latter  not  al- 
ways following  the  same  in  the  former.  As  to  the  explanation 
referred  to  by  Dr.  Bosworth,  why  it  was  necessary  for  the  lym^ 
|)hoid  tissue  to  go  through  this  process  of  diminution  and 
atrophy,  I  can  not  say  anything,  except  that  it  i»  necessary. 
We  see  it  so  much  in  our  cases  that  we  must  believe  it  to  be  the 
inevitable  course  of  adenoid  tissue  in  this  situation  to  undergo 
this  degeneration  and  atrophy.  I  may  not  have  made  it  very 
clear  in  my  paper,  but  I  think  the  point  made  by  Killian  a  very 
important  nric 

Supplemental  Report  on  Cartilaginous  Tumors  of  the 
Larynx  and  Warty  Growths  in  the  Nose.— Dr.  E.  Fi.etchkk 
IxoALs,  of  Chicago,  read  a  paper  on  this  subject.  (See  page 
846.) 


Dr.  Bosworth  :  In  connection  with  this  subject  I  will  refer 
casually  to  a  case  I  saw  four  months  ago.  It  was  a  broad  papil- 
loma upon  the  tongue  and  palatal  arches  in  a  child  three  months 
of  age.  I  applied  thuja  occidentalis,  but  without  any  efTect 
whatever.  The  growth  subsequently  disappeared  under  the  use 
of  glacial  acetic  acid.  I  thought  this  case  might  be  interesting 
as  showing  the  failure  of  thuja.  These  growths  in  the  nose  are 
quite  frequent.  I  have  seen  half  a  dozen  cases  within  the  last 
year ;  they  are  probably  usually  mistaken  for  small  polypi.  In 
iny  cases  I  snared  them  off  and  cauterized  the  base  with  chromic 
acid.  My  own  experience  has  failed  to  show  me  where  the 
reputation  of  thuja  has  been  maintained. 

Dr.  Jartis  :  I  have  had  some  experience  in  connection  with 
these  growths,  especially  in  their  treatment  with  chromic  acid, 
when  occurring  in  the  larynx.  I  was  perhaps  the  first  to  point 
out  the  fact  that  this  agent  would  completely  remove  the  growth 
as  well  as  prevent  its  recurrence.  Hering  afterward  came  out 
in  its  favor.  There  is  one  point  about  it  that  should  be  men- 
tioned— namely,  the  advantage  that  it  does  not  reach  beyond 
the  papillomatous  tissue  in  its  effects ;  it  furthermore  does  no 
harm  to  the  healthy  mucous  membrane  in  the  immediate  vicin- 
ity of  the  growth.  Tliis  is  due  to  the  diversity  of  the  tissue. 
Cartilage  is  not  affected  by  small  applications  of  the  acid.  It 
acts  by  progressive  superficial  sphacelation.  The  effect  is  regu- 
lated by  the  quantity  used  ;  if  small,  no  danger  can  follow.  I 
have  seen  only  two  cases  of  nasal  papilloma.  One  I  should  not 
call  a  case  of  true  papilloma.  It  was  in  a  boy  about  sixteen  and 
was  a  modified  polypus — a  polypoid  growth,  in  fact.  It  had  not 
the  raspberry-like,  irregular  surface,  but  it  had  been  altered  by 
previous  applications.  T  called  it  a  teleangeiectatic  polypns.-  It 
bled  easily.  The  other  case  I  at  first  considered  one  of  troe 
papilloma,  but  afterward  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  a 
case  of  epithelioma,  as  I  think  many  of  them  are.  It  was  not 
changed  by  long  treatment,  and  extreme  radical  measures  had 
no  permanent  effect  upon  it. 

Dr.  Mulhall:  There  seems  to  be  some  confusion  in  this  dis- 
cussion between  warty  growths  and  papillomata.  I  recall  a  pa- 
per by  Hopmann,  who  professed  to  have  seen  a  hundred  and 
twenty  cases  of  warty  growths  in  the  nose.  I  wondered  why 
I  had  never  seen  a  case.  .\  patient  applied  to  me  a  short  time 
ago  for  treatment  for  "  warts  "  in  his  nose,  which  I  found  to  be 
papilloma,  such  as  we  find  in  the  larynx.  It  grew  from  the  an- 
terior portion  of  the  middle  turbin.ited  bone,  and  looked  exactly 
like  a  small  bunch  of  grapes.  1  saw  the  case  just  before  I  left, 
and  operated  upon  it.  It  was  readily  removed,  and  the  opera- 
tion afforded  nuich  relief  to  the  breathing.  I  desire  to  place 
this  on  record  as  the  first  case  I  have  seen  of  pai)illonia  of  the 
nose.     (The  s|)eaker  presented  a  specimen  of  nasal  papilloma.) 

The  President  inquired  of  Dr.  Mulhall  if  the  growth  in  his 
case  was  large  and  if  it  might  not  have  been  a  portion  of  the 
erectile  body. 

Dr.  McLHALi. :  The  growth  was  large  and  could  be  with- 
drawn from  the  nose  partially,  but  again  retracted ;  it  was  some- 
what elastic.  The  middle  and  upper  turbinated  bodies  were 
free. 

The  President  :  I  have  seen  prolapse  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane from  the  anterior  portion  of  the  turbinated  body  which 
could  be  withdrawn  from  the  nose  in  the  manner  just  men- 
tioned, and  which  had  been  mistaken  for  polypus. 

Dr.  MaoCov  :  I  can  recall  throe  cases  of  warty  growths,  all 
growing  in  the  vestibule,  having  the  appearance  already  de- 
scribed. I  removed  them  with  the  galvano-cautery.  There 
was  some  tendency  to  return,  but  they  were  all  ultimately 
cured. 

Dr.  Dei.avan  :  One  of  the  interesting  features  of  this  dis- 
cussion is  the  general  consensus  of  opinion  as  to  the  rarity  of 
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the  case.  I  was  much  surprised  at  the  statements  of  Uopinann, 
and  think  that  there  must  be  soraethinj;  peculiar  in  the  cases 
coming  to  him,  as  in  ray  experience  papilloma  in  this  situation 
is  a  rare  disease. 

The  President:  I  fully  agree  with  Dr.  Bosworth  that  these 
papillomatous  tumors  are  likely  to  grow  just  witliin  the  vesti- 
bule, and  are  more  common  than  is  generally  supposed  ;  hut 
growing  further  witliin  the  nose  they  are  rare.  I  can  recall 
only  two  cases  of  this  kind  in  my  experience.  I  think  the  re- 
mark of  Dr.  .Jarvis  very  well  founded  and  appropriate.  Where 
we  find  a  papillary  growth  with  a  broad  base  and  a  tendency  to 
bleed  we  should  he  on  the  lookout  for  carcinoma.  I  think 
that  Hopmann  mistook  for  papilloma  the  changes  that  occur  in 
the  ordinary  transition  from  the  secondary  to  the  tertiary  form 
of  chronic  rhinitis.  Cross-sections  of  these  bodies  under  the 
microscope  resemble  papillomatous  tissue,  whereas  they  actu- 
ally consist  of  tarhinated  erectile  tissue.  I  think  that  Hop- 
mann, in  some  cases  at  least,  mistook  these  outgrowths  for 
papillomata.  I  desire  to  call  attention  to  an  important  clini- 
cal point :  Sometimes  patients  complain  for  a  long  time  of  a 
sense  of  fullness  of  the  nostril  and  other  symptoms  of  hyper- 
trophic catarrh,  and  after  a  while  expel  little  pieces  of  flesh, 
as  they  term  them,  from  the  nose.  Afterward  they  find  that 
they  can  breathe  better,  and  that  the  obstrnetion  in  the  nose 
has  disappeared.  The  reason  is,  that  under  the  influence  of  the 
atrophic  process  these  little  bodies  are  separated  and  slough  ofi. 
It  does  not  mean  that  the  patient  has  gotten  well,  but  simply 
that  the  hypertrophic  process  has  gone  on  to  atrophy.  Under 
the  microscope,  sections  of  these  bodies  resemble  papillomatous 
growths  in  structure,  and  may  be  mistaken  for  them,  while  they 
are  really  the  results  of  hypertrophic  degeneration. 

Dr.  Ingals  :  I  think  that  this  mulberry-like  appearance  of 
the  turbinated  body  is  probably  the  reason  that  Hopmann,  and 
probably  some  others,  have  found  so  many  so-called  cases  of 
papilloma  of  the  nose,  as  a  mistake  might  easily  be  made.  I 
have  often  seen  this  condition,  which  is  not  that  of  a  true  papil- 
loma, but  1  have  never  seen  but  the  one  reported  in  which  the 
growths  had  the  appearance  of  warts.  In  this  |)articular  case 
the  growths,  which  recurred  many  times,  did  not  resemble 
papillomatous  tumors  in  the  larynx  in  any  way.  They  grew  first 
from  the  septum,  and  afterward  from  the  turbinated  body,  and 
had  all  the  appearance  of  warty  growths  as  we  commonly  see 
them  upon  the  hands. 

As  to  the  thuja  occidentalis  :  1  did  not  wish  to  try  to  prove 
that  it  had  any  special  value,  though  this  has  been  alleged  for 
it;  but  I  must  say  that  the  patient  did  much  better  after  using 
it  than  he  had  been  doing  before.  It  is  possible  that  it  may 
make  some  difference  whether  a  fresh  tincture  is  used  or  not. 
The  preparation  I  employed  was  prepared  at  the  time  from  the 
fresh  leaves  of  the  arbor  vitfe. 

Hoarseness  and  Loss  of  Voice  caused  by  Wrong  Vocal 
Methods. — Dr.  S.  W.  Lanommd,  of  Boston,  read  a  paper  on 
this  subject.     (To  be  published.) 

Dr.  Delavan  :  It  will  be  generally  conceded  that  no  higher 
authority  than  Dr.  Langmaid  could  discuss  the  questions  pre- 
sented in  this  paper.  To  it  we  can  only  add  the  testimony  of 
our  own  experience.  From  the  statements  of  noted  singers 
who  have  been  trained  under  the  system  which  the  reader  of  tlie 
paper  describes,  as  well  as  from  my  own  i)ersonal  experience  in 
practical  vocalization,  I  am  able  to  confirm  the  views  which  he 
has  expressed.  Not  infrequently  cases  have  come  to  me  com- 
plaining of  some  laryngeal  difficulty  in  which  a  diagnosis  from 
simple  inspection  of  the  larynx  was  impossible,  and  a  correct 
solution  of  the  matter  only  arrived  at  by  a  careful  study  of  the 
vocal  methods  of  the  patient  and  the  discovery  of  its  defects. 
In  many  instances  faulty  voice-production  will  be  found  to  be 


the  true  explanation  of  an  otherwise  inexplicable  difficulty.  Of 
course  it  is  of  great  importance  for  us  to  understand  our  cases 
in  order  that  we  may  properly  treat  them,  and,  understanding 
them,  to  see  that  the  treatment  employed  be  not  confined  to 
local  applications,  but  that  the  faulty  methods  of  vocalization 
be  corrected  under  the  training  of  a  competent  teacher.  Again, 
the  services  of  the  vocal  instructor  are  of  great  value  in  the 
treatment  of  certain  chronic  conditions  of  laryngeal  disease. 
I  am  in  the  habit  of  referring  patients  to  a  skillful  teacher  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  systematic  exercise  of  the  laryngeal 
muscles,  just  as  in  appropriate  cases  the  surgeon  resorts  to  pas- 
sive motion.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Dr.  Langmaid  will  continue 
to  offer  us  such  studies  as  this  through  his  work.  Aided  by 
that  of  Dr.  French,  we  should  be  in  a  position  to  recognize  and 
successfully  treat  many  cases  which  now  are  wholly  misunder- 
stood. 

Dr.  Hinkel:  I  am  reminded  by  the  i)aper  of  a  class  of  cases 
in  which  I  have  taken  much  interest — cases  in  which  there  is 
vocal  disability  due  to  some  structural  defect  in  the  nasal  pas- 
sages or  naso-pharynx.  Such  patients  sufler  injury  to  the  throat 
and  voice  from  the  demands  made  upon  the  vocal  orgau  beyond 
what  is  customary  in  speech,  even  though  there  he  nothing 
faulty  in  the  vocal  method.  It  is  of  importance  to  recognize 
this  defective  condition,  for  many  teachers  and  pupils  are  puz- 
zled to  account  for  the  failure  of  promising  voices  in  which  the 
defect  is  due  to  a  lack  of  co-ordination,  as  it  were,  between  the 
primary  tone-organ  and  the  resonating  apparatus.  The  re- 
moval of  a  septal  ridge  or  of  adenoids  not  infrequently  restores 
the  power  and  quality  to  the  voice.  I  recall  a  tenor  who 
gained  a  minor  third  in  his  compass  after  the  removal  of  a  sep- 
tal ridge  from  which  he  had  sufi'ered  no  inflammation  or  ob- 
struction of  which  he  was  aware. 

Dr.  Muliiall:  The  matter  which  the  last  speaker  refers  to 
is  hardly  germain  to  the  subject  of  the  paper.  If  we  were  to 
go  into  the  discussion  of  the  effects  of  abnormities  of  the  air- 
passages  upon  the  formation  of  tone  we  should  hardly  get 
through  with  it  before  our  final  adjournment.  There  is  one 
point,  however,  that  I  would  like  to  have  discussed.  It  is  the 
so-called  "abdominal"  method  of  singing  or  managing  the 
voice.  I  wish  that  every  singing-master  could  have  this  paper 
of  Dr.  Langmaid's  put  into  his  hand.  I  agree  with  the  essay- 
ist that  any  singer  who  is  con»ciou»  of  efort  above  the  clavicle 
while  singing  is  using  a  wrong  method.  I  wish  to  speak  of 
the  abdominal  method.  We  notice  with  what  ease  the  tenor 
of  the  Italian  opera  produces  the  high  notes  without  even 
flushing  his  face,  and  he  can  sing  the  whole  evening  without 
apparent  fatigue,  because  he  has  had  the  benefit  of  proper 
training  in  the  formation  of  tones  and  uses  his  abdominal  mus- 
cles in  singing.  I  recall  the  case  of  a  theological  student  who 
found  in  preaching  that  he  got  tired  in  half  an  hour  and  lost 
his  voice.  I  found  that  he  was  using  his  storno-cleido  mastoid 
and  other  neck  muscles  in  producing  his  pathetic  effects.  I  in- 
structed him  to  concentrate  his  mind  upon  the  action  of  his 
abdominal  muscles  in  public  speaking  and  to  forget  his  throat. 
He  practiced  this  and  taught  himself  this  method  that  I  have 
described,  and  found  that  he  could  preach  for  two  hours  at  a 
time  without  any  hoarseness  whatever.  The  [nethod  of  using 
the  voice  by  which  the  very  walls  of  the  theatre  are  made  to 
vibrate  with  the  volume  of  sound  is  familiar  to  those  who 
attend  Italian  opera;  the  effects  are  produced  by  the  action  of 
the  abdominal  muscles  and  the  diaphragm.  Many  singing- 
teachers  in  this  country  apparently  do  not  know  this.  The 
teachers  in  the  theological  seminaries  do  not  know  how  to  in- 
struct students  in  the  projier  use  of  these  muscles.  I  might  men- 
tion a  case  which  may  not  be  exactly  germain  to  the  subject. 
A  prominent  teacher  in  St.  Louis  sent  one  of  her  pupils  to  me 
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because  she  could  not  get  beyond  a  certain  note  in  the  scale. 
Upon  examination,  I  found  a  very  peculiar  condition.  As  the 
voice  rises  in  the  scale  the  epiglottis  usually  becomes  more  aod 
more  erect,  becoming  vertical  with  the  high  notes.  This  young 
lady  had  enlarged  papilhe  at  tlie  base  of  the  tongue,  which 
were  so  large  as  to  interfere  with  the  epiglottis  and  |)revent  it 
from  erecting  itself  to  form  the  notes.  I  removed  these  growths 
with  a  wire  snare,  and  it  added  two  notes  to  her  upper  register 
and  gave  a  really  brilliant  result. 

Dr.  Mackenzie:  Faulty  training  must  be  recognized  as  a 
cause  of  vocal  defects,  and  in  overcoming  them  much  time  and 
patience  are  needed.  I  agree  with  Dr.  Mulhall  in  regard  lo 
bridling  the  tongue.  The  isolation  of  the  naso  pharynx  is  due 
to  the  rising  of  the  dorsum  of  the  tongue  to  meet  the  descend- 
ing walls  of  the  pharynx  and  uvula.  The  motions  of  the  tongue 
have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  formation  of  tones,  and  any- 
thing encroaching  upon  the  naso-pharynx  or  the  tongue  is  an 
important  factor  in  the  destruction  of  the  mechanism  of  voice. 
The  instruction  given  by  singing-teachers  to  keep  the  tongue 
upon  the  floor  of  the  mouth  is  not  physiological.  It  checks  and 
cripples  the  movements  of  the  throat  muscles,  the  tensor  palati, 
and  the  middle  cbnstrictor  of  the  pharynx;  even  the  buccina- 
tors are  under  restraint.  It  is  the  opinion  of  Meyer,  of  Zurich, 
that  the  middle  constrictor  of  the  pharynx  is  not  concerned  in 
swallowing,  but  is  concerned  in  speech  and  in  singing,  there- 
fore a  very  important  agent  in  vocalization.  In  the  production 
of  certain  notes  there  is  a  pushing  forward  of  the  middle  fibers 
of  this  muscle  toward  the  palate.  It  has  been  shown  conclu- 
sively that  this  bulging  of  the  middle  con?tnctor  muscle,  upon 
which  the  soft  palate  rests,  is  of  special  use,  as  together  they 
produce  a  complete  isolation  of  the  mouth  and  nose  in  the  pro- 
duction of  certain  notes.  With  regard  to  Dr.  Hinkel's  observa- 
tion, the  fact  is  already  well  known.  With  regard  to  Dr.  Mul- 
liall's  remarks,  it  was  Mandl  who  pointed  out  in  his  writings 
with  more  clearness  than  the  others  the  importance  of  the  ab- 
dominal method.  In  the  Italian  school  great  attention  is  paid 
to  this  method  of  developing  the  abdominal  muscles.  The  sog- 
gestion  of  Dr.  Mulhall  is  a  veryjproper  one,  and  should  be  put 
in  operation  in  our  daily  work  ;  by  it  wc  may  succeed  in  cur- 
ing cases  that  otherwise  we  could  not  benefit. 

Dr.  Lanomatd:  I  feel  gratified  by  the  discussion  which  has 
been  given  to  the  subject,  which  I  have  had  under  considera- 
tion for  a  long  time.  I  have  said  in  my  paper  that  there  are 
wrong  vocal  methods,  and  I  have  been  asked  to  formulate  the 
right  vocal  method.  I  know  many  wrong  ones  from  the  effects 
that  are  produced  by  them  ;  what  is  the  right  one  I  hope  to  be 
able  to  state  at  some  future  time.  With  regard  to  the  class  of 
singers  referred  to,  who  are  conscious  of  effort  and  difficulty  in 
the  use  of  their  voice,  we  must  be  careful  in  our  advice  and 
prognosis.  I  have  been  impressed  for  years  that  the  method  of 
holding  the  tongue  down  in  the  production  of  vocal  sounds  is  a 
'wrong  one.  1  made  many  observations  during  .several  years, 
and  became  finally  convinced  that  this  was  the  source  of  all  the 
difficulty  in  certain  cases.  I  found  patients  relieved  by  correct- 
ing this  method,  so  that  I  am  satisfied  that  this  was  a  correct 
view.  Dr.  Hinkel  referred  to  the  fact  that  nasal  stenosis  pro- 
duces changes  in  the  voice,  and  Dr.  Mackenzie  seems  to  agree 
with  him  that  such  disorders  are  frequent  causes  of  voice  diffi- 
culties. I  am  satisfied  that  Dr.  Hinkel  is  correct  in  his  observa- 
tion upon  his  case,  but  I  am  not  satisfied  that  it  is  by  any  means 
a  great  cause  of  voice  defects.  A  partial  filling  up  of  the  naso- 
pharynx  is  not  constant  in  its  effects  npon  the  voice ;  it  may  or 
may  not  im|iair  it.  Of  course,  if  the  pharynx  were  completely 
filled  it  would  iitrect  the  voice,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  a 
partial  filling  up  would  have  any  such  consequences.  I  entirely 
indorse  the  remarks  by  Dr.  Mulhall  with  regard  to  tlie  taking 


of  the  attention  away  from  the  throat ;  it  is  very  important  lo  a 
correct  vocal  method.  I  also  approve  his  remarks  upon  the  ab- 
dominal method.  This  is  very  interesting,  and  I  intend  to  make 
some  observations  upon  breathing  if  I  live  long  enough.  There 
is  much  to  be  learned  with  regard  to  correct  methods  of  breath- 
ing. With  reference  to  the  case  of  the  clerpyman.  the  observa- 
tion was  a  just  one.  I  have  elsewhere  said  that  the  laryngeal 
muscles  were  in  position  to  place  the  vocal  organs  in  proper 
place  to  form  a  given  tone  without  the  wind-blast.  The  wind- 
blast  does  not  produce  the  pitch;  the  larynx  is  properly  ad- 
justed for  the  tone  before  the  wind-blast  reaches  it.  If  we  had 
to  depend  upon  the  delicate  adjustment  of  the  wind-blast,  how 
many  would  be  able  to  sing  in  tune  ?  The  muscles  instinctively 
put  the  cords  in  position  to  produce  the  note,  which  is  virtually 
produced  before  the  wind  blast  comes,  which  puts  them  in  vi- 
bration and  gives  out  the  tone.  When  the  wind-blast  is  strong 
it  seems  as  if  the  cords  would  not  be  able  to  resist  it,  and  yet 
they  do  not  yield.  The  station,  as  T  call  it,  is  immovable  when 
the  wind-blast  comes;  the  muscle  does  not  give  at  all ;  if  it  did, 
the  tone  would  change  and  be  either  sharp  or  flat.  Therefore 
the  distinction  is  that  the  note  is  not  made  by  the  wind-blast, 
but  it  is  carried  on  by  the  wind-blast,  and  intensified  by  increase 
of  the  wind-blast.  Now  the  question  comes  up,  "  What  portion 
of  the  abdominal  muscles  should  be  brought  into  play  to  pro- 
duce the  result  most  effectively  ?  "  This  I  will  reserve  for 
future  consideration.  With  regard  to  the  case  of  Dr.  Mulhall, 
I  described  one  exactly  similar  to  his.  I  made;  one  attempt  to 
remove  the  growth  and  told  the  patiint  to  come  back,  but  he 
never  did.  The  growth  in  this  case  had  already  decidedly  im- 
paired the  mobility  of  the  epiglottis.  In  reply  to  Dr.  Mulhall. 
I  might  state  that  in  a  paper  by  Morell  Mackenzie  upon  the 
voice  he  says  that  some  singers  protrude  the  abdomen  and 
some  retract  it.  With  regard  to  the  tongue,  we  must  remem- 
ber that  tongues  are  of  different  shapes  naturally  ;  some  are  flat 
and  broad,  others  narrow  or  wedge-like.  Because  some  singers 
sing  with  a  flat  tongue,  it  does  not  follow  that  others  must  do 
it.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  position  and  shape  of  the  tongue  de- 
pend upon  the  motions  of  the  muscles  of  the  larynx.  The  fact 
is  that  some  singers  sing  with  the  back  of  the  tongue  raised, 
and  it  is  also  a  fact  that  others,  equally  good,  sing  with  the 
tongue  flat. 

The  President:  What  do  you  think  of  the  method  in  which 
the  tone  is  thrown  to  the  bridge  of  the  nose? 

Dr.  Langmaid  :  This  question  might  be  construed  the  wrong 
way.  That  the  resonance  is  universal  and  involves  the  hard 
parts  and  also  the  soft  parts  is  true ;  that  the  voice  which  is 
not  reflected  is  a  dull  voice,  as  the  singer  says,  is  true;  hut  that 
these  are  the  only  parts  which  reflect  the  voice  is  certainly  not 
true;  ill  results  to  the  laryngeal  muscles  and  the  voice  will 
come  from  an  attempt  to  follow  this  method.  I  have  endeav- 
ored to  confine  my  i)ai)er  to  one  form  of  wrong  method  of  voice 
training,  so  that  I  could  not  be  contradicted  without  having  an 
answer  prepared.  By  keeping  on  one  subject  I  hoped  to  avoid 
vagueness  in  the  discussion  which  would  follow. 

The  President:  Do  you  not  think  that  the  nasal  and  acces- 
sory chambers  are  too  much  neglected  in  the  usual  teaching  of 
singing  ? 

Dr.  Lanomaid:  Not  by  the  best  teachers.  The  methods 
pursued  are  those  intended  to  develop  the  best  acoustic  quali- 
ties. For  the  same  reason  the  Italians  have  always  made  use 
of  the  resonance  of  the  head.  If  yon  choose  to  call  it  nasal 
resonance  you  may  do  so. 

Unilateral  Paralysis  of  the  Lateral  Crico-aryteenoid 
Muscle. — Dr.  Inoai.s  road  a  paper  with  this  title.  (See  page 
:!4C,.) 

Dr.  Bosworth:  There  is  one  interesting  point  which  occurs 
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to  rae.  In  several  cases  of  paralysis  of  one  side  of  the  larynx, 
with  complete  loss  of  voice,  and  in  two  instances  of  falsetto 
voice,  the  voice  afterward  became  almost  absolutely  normal; 
the  voice  returned,  althoujih  the  p.aralysis  persisted.  This  was 
accomplished  by  the  healthy  cord  swinging  over  to  the  para- 
lyzed side  so  as  to  make  up  for  the  loss  of  power  on  tliat  side. 

A  Case  of  Unilateral  Paralysis  of  the  Abductors  of  the 
Larynx,  the  Result  of  an  Attack  of  Bulbar  Disease  with 
Unusual  Symptoms. — Dr.  F.  11.  Bosworth,  of  New  York, 
read  a  paper  with  this  title.     (To  be  published.) 

Dr.  Westbeook:  I  should  like  to  ask  the  author  of  the 
paper  if  he  would  not  consider  it  possible  that  the  short  du- 
ration of  the  motor  paralysis,  the  suddenness  of  onset,  and 
subsequent  history  of  the  case,  might  rather  tend  to  exclude 
the  idea  of  lesion  of  the  medulla.  A  lesion  of  the  medulla 
sufficient  to  cause  so  extensive  a  paralysis,  to  give  com[)lete 
hemiplegia,  I  should  not  think  could  be  recovered  from  so 
readily.  I  should  think  that  a  case  like  this  might  be  accounted 
for  on  the  supposition  of  an  embolus  passing  into  the  middle 
cerebral  artery,  or  a  thrombus  in  the  sinus  or  in  one  of  '  le  other 
vessels  at  the  tiase.  An  embolus  or  thrombus  affecting  the 
internal  capsule  mi.^ht  account  for  the  paralysis.  But  the  whole 
thing  might  be  due  to  a  tumor  or  clot  in  one  of  the  venous 
sinuses  at  the  base  of  the  brain.  It  seems  more  probable  that 
it  was  of  this  character  than  that  it  was  a  lesion  of  the  medulla 
itself;  a  lesion  of  such  extensive  nature  as  tliismust  have  been, 
occurring  near  the  medullary  center  for  respiration  and  the 
vaso-motor  center,  would  have  been  likely  to  be  quickly  fatal. 
At  all  events,  the  patient  would  not  be  likely  to  recover  so  com- 
pletely or  quickly. 

Dr.  Bosworth:  In  reply  to  the  question,  I  would  say  that 
there  is  no  doubt  about  the  bulbar  nature  of  the  lesion  in  view 
of  the  extent  of  the  paralysis.  There  was  loss  of  deglutition 
and  of  power  in  other  muscles  supplied  by  the  eighth  pair  of 
nerves;  the  laryngeal  paralysis  with  hemiplegia  all  point  to  the 
bulb  or  the  origin  of  the  eighth  pair  of  nerves  in  the  floor  of 
the  ventricle.  The  extent  of  the  case,  the  history  of  a  chronic 
suppurative  process  in  a  closed  cavity,  suggest  thrombosis  of 
one  of  the  small  arteries,  from  the  basilar  supplying  the  me- 
dulla. The  absorption  of  the  embolus  would  account  for  the 
rapid  recovery,  for  the  occurrence  of  softeninfr  would  naturally 
take  some  time.  An  interesting  point  is  the  occurrence  of 
hemiplegia.  I  recall  no  case  on  record  in  which  thrombosis  in 
the  medulla  caused  hemiplegia,  which  makes  this  case  espe- 
cially interesting.  There  was  also  some  cervical  adenitis,  which 
still  further  supported  the  view  of  lesion  at  the  base  and  in  the 
cerebellum. 
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International  Atla»  of  Rare  Skin  Diseases.  Editors:  Malcolm 
.Morris,  London;  P.  G.  Unka,  Hamburg;  L.  A.  Dihri.m;, 
Philadelphia;  11.  Leloir,  Lille.  I  and  II.  Philadelphia: 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  1889. 

The  issue  of  this  work,  to  which  we  have  before  alluded,  in- 
dicates the  cosmopolitan  tendency  of  medical  literature.  The 
description  which  accompanies  each  of  the  plates  is  given  in 
English,  French,  and  German,  first  in  the  language  of  the  au- 
thor, which  is  then  translated,  so  that  a  knowledge  of  the  Eu- 
ropean languages  is  not  necessary  for  the  complete  enjoyment 
of  the  work.  Parts  I  and  II  contain  excellent  presentations 
and  descriptions  of  lymphangeionia  circumscriptum,  ulerythema 
acneiforme,  lupus  semisclerosus  lingua;,  sarcoma  pigmentosum 


ditfusum  multiplex,  kcr;itodermia  symmetrica  erythematosa, 
angeiokeratoma,  and  ulcus  molle  mamnifp.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  find  better  and  more  life  like  presentations  of  these  dis- 
eases, and  the  work  should  certainly  be  in  the  possession  of 
every  dermatologist. 

Diseases  of  the  Rectum  and  Amis,  their  Pathology,  Diagnosis, 
and  Treatment.     By  Ciiaeles  B.  Kelset,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Itiseases  of  the  Rectum  at  the  New  York  Post- 
graduate Medical  School  and  Hospital,  etc.     Third  Edition, 
rewritten    and    enlarged.     With   Two  Ohromo-lithographs 
and  One  Hundred  and  Sixty-eight  Illustrations.    New  York  : 
William  Wood  &  Co.,  1890.     Pp.  x-483. 
The  third  edition  of  this  well-known  work  comes  to  us  re- 
vised and  considerably  augmented.     We  note  in  the  chapter  on 
haemorrhoids  that  tire  author  still  views  Whitehead's  operation 
with  a  disfavor  that  is  not  entertained  by  many  excellent  sur- 
geons.   The  chapters  on  the  treatment  of  benign  and  malignant 
strictures  of  the  rectum,  and  on  the  formation  and  closure  of 
artificial  anus,  have  been  completely  rewritten.     While  the  au- 
thor believes  that  in  certain  cases  lumbar  colotomy  is  particu- 
larly applicable,  yet  his  preference  is  for  inguinal  colotomy  ; 
and  he  wisely  urges  that  this  operation  should  not  be  a  dernier 
ressort,  but  a  measure  that  should  he  used  early  to  delay  the 
course  of  malignant  disease  and  often  to  cure  non-malignant 
troubles.     The  sections  on   enterorrhaphy  and   the  closure  of 
artificial  anus  explain  the  latest  operations  for  these  conditions. 
The  volume  is  excellently  illustrated,  and  is  virtually  a  new 
work. 
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A  Text-book  of  Practical  Therapeutics,  with  Especial  Reference  to 
the  Application  of  Remedial  Measures  to  Disease  and  their  Emplov- 
ment  upon  a  Rational  Basis.  By  Ilobart  Amory  Hare,  M.  D.  (Univ. 
of  Pa.),  B.  Sc,  Clinical  Professor  of  the  Diseases  of  Children  and 
Demonstrator  of  Therapeutics  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  etc. 
Philadelphia:  Lea  Brothers  &  Co.,  1890.  Pp.  vi-1 7  to  C:3-2.  [Price, 
$3.75.] 

Salol  in  Acute  Tonsillitis  and  Pharyngitis.  By  Jonathan  Wright, 
M.  D.,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  [Reprinted  from  the  Amerimn  Journal  of 
the  Medical  Sdenres.l^ 

A  Classification  of  Intra-nasal  and  Xaso-pharyngeal  Diseases.  By 
Lennox  Browne,  F.  R.  C.  S.  Ed.,  etc.  [Reprinted  from  the  Journal  of 
Laryngology  and  Rhhiitlogy.\ 

An  Analysis  of  Some  of  tlie  Ocular  Symptoms  observed  in  .So-called 
General  Paresis.  By  diaries  A.  Oliver,  M.  D.,  Philadelphia.  [Re- 
printed from  the  Trannartionn  of  the  American  Ophthatmological  So- 
ciety. ] 

An  Explanation  of  tlie  Phenomcua  of  Immunity  and  Contagion, 
based  upon  the  Action  of  Physical  and  Biological  Laws.  By  .1.  W. 
McLaughlin,  M.  D.,  Austin,  Texas.  [Reprinted  from  the  Tramac- 
tioim  of  the  Texas  State  Medical  Association.^ 

Spinal  Surgery.  A  Report  of  Eight  Cases.  By  Robert  Abbe,  M.  D. 
[Reprinted  from  the  Medical  liccord.] 

Address  in  Hygiene.  By  Thomas  .1.  Mays,  M.  I).,  of  Philadelphia. 
[Reprinted  from  the  Transact iom  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  Slate  of 
Pennsylvania.  ] 

The  Relation  of  Eye-Strain  to  General  Medicine.  By  George  M. 
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The  American  Orthopsedic  Association. — At  the  recent  meeting,  the 
president.  Dr.  De  Forest  Willurd,  of  Philadelphia,  after  welcoming  the 
members,  narrated  hi.s  experiences  in  the  observation  of  orthopaidics  in 
Europe  during  the  past  summer.  He  congratulated  American  ortho- 
pscdic  surgeons  upon  their  decided  superiority  as  regarded  the  applica- 
tion of  general  and  surgical  knowledge  and  the  benefit  to  be  derived 
from  operative  measures  in  the  correction  and  relief  of  (leformities. 
The  safety,  rapidity,  and  ease  with  which  many  bodily  defects  could  be 
rectified  by  the  knife  and  chisel,  and  the  great  advances  made  in  the 
practice  of  antiseptic  surgery,  were,  as  a  means  of  relief,  more  fully 
appreciated  by  Americans  than  by  others.  He  would,  however,  give 
all  credit  to  Maccwcn  for  his  advocacy  of  osteotomy,  while  to  Lister 
belonged  the  honor  of  securing  that  advance  in  surgery  which  in  its 
varying  applications  had  revolutionized  surgical  practice.  In  regard  to 
mechanical  advances,  the  invention  and  application  of  mechanical  meas- 
ures for  the  correction  of  deformities,  for  securing  rest,  for  traction, 
for  immobilization,  ami  for   the   proper  treatment  of  joint  diseases. 


Americans  could  justly  maintain  that  they  were  in  the  first  rank.  He 
then  alluded  to  the  orthopaedic  section  of  the  International  Medical  Con- 
gress, which  had  been  established  through  American  efforts.  The  most 
novel  idea  associated  with  this  particular  branch  of  the  work  shown  at 
the  exhibition  of  Berlin  was  the  ivory  joints  of  Gluck  by  which  he  pro- 
posed to  replace  the  excised  portions  of  bone.  These  joints  were  in- 
tended to  remain  permanently  in  position,  and  to  maintain  the  proper 
fimctions  of  the  limb.  While  the  subject  was  only  yet  in  its  experi- 
mental stage,  in  both  theory  and  practice,  yet  he  deemed  it  worthy  of 
consideration.  Dr.  Bcly's  apparatus  for  the  correction  of  deformities 
of  the  chest  arising  from  lateral  curvature  of  the  spine  by  weight 
pressure  exercised  upon  the  individual  in  a  stooping  posture  was  highly 
commended.  The  president  closed  his  remarks  by  referring  regretfully 
to  the  death  of  two  of  the  members,  Dr.  Lewis  Hall  Sayrc,  of  New 
York,  and  Dr.  David  Prince,  of  Illinois. 


ANSWERS  TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

No.  3S2.—\\'e  think  not. 

Xo.  333. — The  name  is  French,  not  German. 


To  Contributors  and  Correspondents. — The  attention  of  all  who  purpose 
favoring  us  with  communications  is  respectft'itt/  called  to  the  follow- 
ing: 

Authors  of  articles  intended  for  publication  under  the  liead  of  "  original 
cOTitribuiions  "  are  respectfully  informed  that,  in  accepting  such  arti- 
cles^ we  alwai/s  do  so  with  tlie  understait/Hjig  thai  the  following  condi- 
tions  are  to  be  ubseroed :  (i)  when  a  manuscript  is  sent  to  this  jour- 
7m/,  a  sirttilar  manuscript  or  anif  abstract  t/tcreof  must  not  be  or 
have  been  sent  to  any  other  periodical^  unless  we  are  specialty  notifed 
of  the  fact  at  the  time  ilie  article  is  sent  to  vs  ;  {Sj  accepted  articles 
are  suhject  to  the  customary  rules  of  editorial  revision,  and  will  be 
published  as  promptly  as  our  other  engagements  will  admit  of — kjc 
can  not  engage  to  publish  an  article  in  any  specified  issue  ;  (3)  an  / 
conditions  which  an  autlior  wishes  complied  with  must  be  distinctly 
stated  in  a  communication  accompanying  the  manuscript,  and  no 
new  cunditions  can  be  considered  after  the  manuscript  has  been  fut 
into  f/t^  typesetters'  hands.  We  are  often  constrained  to  decline 
articles  which,  although  they  may  be  creditable  to  their  aidhors,  are 
not  suitable  for  puhliratitm  in  this  journal,  cither  because  they  are 
too  long,  or  arc  loculcd  with  tahtdar  matter  or  prolix  histories  of 
cases,  or  deal  ivith  subjects  of  little  interest  to  the  medical  profession 
at  large.  We  can  not  enter  into  any  correspondence  concerning  our 
reasons  for  declining  an  article. 

All  letters,  v^hether  intended  for  publication  or  not,  must  contain  the 
writer's  name  and  address,  not  necessarily  for  publication.  Ao  at- 
tention will  be  paid  to  anonymous  communicalions.  Hereafter,  cor- 
respondmtt,  asking  for  information  that  we  are  capable  of  giving, 
and  that  can  properly  be  given  in  this  journal,  will  be  answered  by 
number,  a  private  communication  being  previously  sent  to  each  cor- 
respomlcnt  infurming  him  under  what  number  the  nnswer  to  his  note 
is  to  be  looked  for.  All  communications  not  intended  for  publication 
under  t/ie  author's  name  are  treated  as  strictly  confidential.  We  can 
not  give  advice  to  laymen  as  to  particular  cases  or  recommend  indi- 
vidual practitioners. 

Secretaries  of  medical  societies  will  confer  a  favor  by  keeping  us  in- 
formed of  the  dates  of  their  societies'  regular  meetings.  Brief  notifi- 
cations  of  matters  that  are  expected  to  come  up  at  jiarticular  meet- 
ings will  be  inserted  when  they  arc  received  in  time. 

Newspapers  and  other  puhlieations  containing  matter  which  the  person 
sending  them  desires  to  bring  to  our  notice  should  be  marked.  Mem- 
bers of  the  profession  who  send  xis  information  of  matters  of  interest 
to  otir  readers  mil  be  considered  as  doing  them  and  us  a  favor,  and, 
if  the  space  at  our  command  admits  of  it,  we  shall  lake  pleasure  in 
inserting  the  substance  (f  such  communications. 

All  communications  intcndid  for  the  editor  should  be  addressed  to  him 
in  care  of  the  publishers. 

All  communieiitions  rebiling  to  the  business  of  the  journal  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  publishers. 
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course,  some  before,  but  many  after  treatment  had  been 
commenced,  presented  one  or  more  abscesses.  Of  these, 
one  had  disappeared  without  opening  and  another  was  fast 
disappearing. 

In  31  cases  the  motion  was  not  tested,  for  the  reasons 
above  stated.  In  27  it  was  tested;  12  patients  had  no  mo- 
tion, 10  had  some  motion,  2  had  motion  to  ninety  degrees, 
and  3  had  normal  motion.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
these  27  cases  in  which  motion  was  tested  were  either  cured 
cases,  or  so  well  advanced  in  convalescence  that  it  was  not 
thought  in  any  way  a  risk  to  test  the  motion  very  thor. 
oughly  ;  while  of  those  not  tested  it  would  seem  probable 
that  very  many  would  have  shown  considerable  motion,  in- 
asmuch as  they  showed  free  flexion  of  the  well  leg  to  the 
flexion-test  position  ;  or,  in  other  words,  they  showed  nor- 
mal extension  of  the  affected  limb. 

All  these  patients,  unless  otherwise  so  stated,  were  in 
good  general  health. 

The  record  of  the  cases  is  as  follows: 

Case  I. — Female,  fifteen  years  old  ;  has  limped  at  times  and 
complained  of  souie  pain  for  tliree  years.  There  is  involuntary 
muscular  spasm  and  flinching  on  manipulatiue  the  leg,  but  there 
is  no  deformity,  and  the  patient  can  be  put  in  the  "Thomas 
flexion-test  position"  without  pain  or  any  special  effort.  Mr. 
Thomas  refused  to  commence  treatment  without  further  ob- 
serving the  case. 

Case  II. — Female,  twelve  years  old;  limped  for  six  months  ; 
no  complaint  of  pain  ;  no  night  cries;  no  abscess;  general  con- 
dition fairly  good;  one  inch  real,  but  only  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
apparent  shortening;  abduction,  six  degrees;  flexion,  twenty 
degrees;  some  motion  in  flexion  ;  well-marked  involuntary  mus- 
cular spasm.     Hip  splint  now  applied. 

Case  III. — Female,  eight  years  old ;  limped  for  three  months 
before  treatment  was  commenced;  long  splint  applied  at  the 
Liverpool  Infirmary  two  months  ago;  now  seen  by  Mr.  Thomas 
for  the  first  time;  an  abscess  has  been  noticed  for  the  past 
week ;  no  pain ;  no  tenderness  on  flexing  the  sound  leg  to  the 
flexion-test  position  ;  no  abduction ;  no  adduction ;  some  mo- 
tion in  all  directions,  limited  by  muscular  spasm. 

Case  IV.— Female,  eleven  years  old;  began  to  limp  nine 
montlis  ago;  a  splint  was  ])Ut  on  six  months  ago  by  a  Manches- 
ter surgeon,  but  it  is  too  flexible  to  be  of  any  use;  patient  now 
seen  by  Mr.  Thomas  for  the  first  time;  abscess  noticed  two 
weeks  ago ;  lias  some  screaming  in  sleep,  but  no  pain  other- 
wise; some  tenderness  on  palpation  and  manipulation;  muscu- 
lar spasm  well  marked;  no  real  shortening;  half  an  inch  ap- 
parent shortening ;  adduction,  four  degrees  ;  flexion,  thirty-nine 
degrees;  very  little  motion  in  any  direction.  A  new  splint  was 
applied. 

Case  V. — Female,  nine  years  old  ;  has  limped  at  times  for 
four  years;  has  not  complained  of  ])ain  ;  no  abscess;  mu.<cul3r 
spasm  well  marked;  very  little  tenderness  on  gentle  manipula- 
tion ;  leg  one  ipiarter  of  an  inch  longer  than  the  leg  of  the  op- 
posite side;  flexion,  thirty  degrees;  no  abduction;  no  adduc- 
tion; very  little  motion  in  any  direction;  splint  now  applied 
for  the  first  time.  I  saw  the  patient  again  at  the  end  of  a  week. 
The  flexion  had  been  completely  reduced  and  there  had  been 
no  pain. 

Case  VI. — Male,  nine  years  old  ;  Iim|)  and  some  pain  for 
four  months  before  treatment  was  commenced;  has  worn  long 
splint  one  week;  has  swelling  in  the  groin,  but  fluctuation  is 
doubtful;  has  night  cries;  tenderness  on  flexing  the  sound  leg 
to  the  flexion-test  position;  marked  muscular  spasm;  has  not 


yet  been  allowed  to  walk;  no  shortening;  no  flexion;  no  ab- 
duction; no  adduction  ;  motion  not  tested. 

Case  VII. — Male,  six  years  old  ;  limp  and  pain  for  six  months 
before  treatment  was  commenced ;  has  worn  long  splint  for 
ten  weeks;  still  has  some  night  pain,  but  is  allowed  to  walk 
without  crutches;  no  abscess;  some  tenderness  on  flexing  the 
sound  leg  to  flexion-test  position  ;  no  real,  but  half  an  inch  ap- 
parent shortening;  adduction,  four  degrees;  no  flexion;  motion 
not  tested. 

Case  VIII. — Male,  three  years  and  a  quarter  old  ;  has  never 
walked;  when  three  months  old  had  a  fall,  and  splint  was  put 
on  at  once  at  the  Liverpool  Infirmary  and  was  worn  for  a  year; 
then  came  under  care  of  Mr.  Thomas,  and  has  continued  to 
wear  the  splint  for  two  years  more  ;  no  abscess ;  no  pain  for  a 
long  time  past ;  no  tenderness  on  flexing  the  sound  leg  to  the 
flexion-test  position;  no  real  shortening;  two  inches  apparent 
shortening;  adduction,  twenty-one  degrees;  no  flexion  ;  motion 
not  tested. 

Case  IX. — Female,  twelve  years  old ;  limped  for  six  months 
before  treatment  was  commenced ;  has  worn  long  splint  for  nine 
months;  no  abscess;  no  tenderness  on  flexing  the  sound  leg  to 
flexion-test  position;  no  real  shortening;  an  inch  and  three 
quarters  apparent  shortening  ;  adduction,  fourteen  degrees  ;  no 
flexion  ;  considerable  inward  rotation  ;  motion  not  tested. 

Case  X. — Male,  four  years  old  ;  limp  and  pain  for  nine 
months  before  treatment  was  commenced  ;  has  worn  long  splint 
twelvemonths;  an  abscess  appeared  soon  after  splint  was  ap- 
plied, and  is  now  near  breaking;  no  pain  now  ;  no  tenderness 
on  flexing  the  sound  leg  to  flexion-test  position;  no  real  short- 
ening ;  an  inch  apparent  shortening ;  adduction,  nine  degrees ; 
no  flexion  ;  motion  not  tested. 

Case  XL — Male,  four  years  old  ;  limped  for  three  weeks  be- 
fore treatment  was  commenced  ;  has  worn  the  long  splint  for  six- 
teen months;  some  thickening  in  the  groin,  but  no  fluctuation 
can  be  made  out;  no  pain  ;  no  tenderness  on  flexing  the  sound 
leg  to  flexion-test  position;  a  quarter  of  an  inch  real  and  an 
inch  and  a  quarter  apparent  shortening  ;  adduction,  nine  de- 
grees; no  flexion;  motion  not  tested. 

Case  XII. — Female,  fourteen  years  old ;  limped  for  nine 
months  before  treatment  was  commedced;  wore  splint  for  six 
months  before  coming  to  Mr.  Thomas,  and  has  continued  to 
wear  the  long  splint  for  eight  months  since;  al)scess  was  pres- 
ent when  she  first  came  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Thomas;  it  has 
never  opened,  and  has  now  for  some  time  been  growing  smaller; 
suffered  great  pain  and  could  not  walk  for  a  long  time  ;  no  pain 
now  ;  no  tenderness  on  flexing  the  sound  leg  to  flexion-test 
position;  half  an  inch  real  and  an  inch  and  a  half  apparent 
shortening;  adduction,  seven  degrees;  no  flexion;  motion  not 
tested. 

Case  XIII. — Male,  six  years  old;  limped  for  two  weeks  be- 
fore treatment  was  commenced  ;  has  worn  long  splint  eight 
months;  no  abscess;  no  pain;  no  tenderness  on  flexing  the 
sound  leg  to  flexion-test  position;  no  real  shortening;  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  apparent  shortening  ;  adduction,  seven  de- 
grees; no  flexion  ;  motion  not  tested. 

Case  XIV. — Female,  six  years  old  ;  limp  and  pain  for  »ix 
months  before  treatment  was  commenced  ;  has  worn  long  splint 
two  weeks ;  was  unable  to  walk  for  the  last  week  before  the 
sidint  was  applied  ;  no  abscess;  no  pain  now  ;  some  tenderness 
on  llexing  the  sound  leg  to  tlexion-test  position;  half  an  inch 
real  and  an  inoii  apparent  shortening;  adduction,  four  degrees; 
no  flexion  ;  motion  not  tested. 

Case  XV. — Male,  thirty  years  old  ;  limped  for  five  years  be- 
fore treatment  was  commenced  ;  lias  worn  short  splint  three 
years;  has  had  eight  abscesses;  one  sinus  remains;  no  pain 
now ;  no  tenderness  on  flexing  the  sound  leg  to  flexion-test  po- 
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sition;  two  inches  real  bnt  only  an  inch  apparent  shortening; 
abduction,  six  degrees;  no  flexion;  no  motion. 

Case  XVI. — Female,  four  years  old  ;  limped  for  three 
months  before  treatment  was  commenced  ;  has  worn  long  splint 
for  six  months;  abscess,  noticed  four  months  ago,  broke  two 
days  ago ;  has  no  pain  ;  no  tenderness  on  flexing  the  sound  leg; 
to  flexion-test  position;  no  real  shortening;  half  an  inch  ap- 
parent shortening ;  adduction,  four  degrees;  no  flexion;  some 
motion. 

Case  XVII. — Male,  eleven  years  old  ;  limp  and  pain  for  six 
months  before  treatment  was  commenced ;  wore  short  splint 
for  two  months;  since  then  has  worn  long  splint  for  twenty 
months;  abscess  appeared  four  months  after  treatment  was 
commenced,  but  disappeared  without  aspiration  or  opening; 
no  pain  ;  no  tenderness  on  flexing  the  sound  leg  to  flexion-test 
position ;  an  inch  and  a  half  real  shortening,  but  only  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  apparent  shortening;  abduction,  five  de- 
grees; no  flexion;  motion  not  tested. 

.Case  XVIII. — Female,  fifteen  years  old  ;  limped  for  five 
months  before  treatment  was  commenced ;  has  worn  the  long 
splint  fifteen  months;  no  abscess;  no  pain  on  flexing  the  sound 
log  to  flexion-test  position;  half  an  inch  real  shortening;  half 
an  inch  apparent  lengthening;  abduction,  seven  degrees;  no 
flexion  :  motion  not  tested. 

Case  XIX. — Male,  twenty-one  years  old  ;  limped  for  two 
years  before  treatment  was  commenced ;  wore  long  splint  three 
years ;  after  going  without  splint  for  twelve  months  an  abscess 
formed,  opened  spontaneously,  and  discharged  for  six  months; 
during  this  time  a  short  splint  was  applied,  and  has  now  been 
worn  eighteen  months ;  no  pain  ;  no  tenderness  on  flexing  the 
sound  leg  to  flexion-test  position ;  an  inch  and  a  half  real,  but 
only  half  an  inch  apparent  shortening;  abduction,  six  degrees; 
no  flexion  ;  some  motion. 

Case  XX. — Male,  four  years  and  a  half  old  ;  is  a  remarkably 
large  child  for  his  age  ;  limped  for  twelve  hours  before  treat- 
ment was  commenced  ;  has  worn  long  splint  for  two  months; 
no  abscess :  no  pain  ;  no  tenderness  on  flexing  the  sound  leg  to 
flexion-test  position;  no  real  shortening  or  lengthening;  half 
an  inch  apparent  lengthening;  abduction,  four  degrees;  no 
flexion  ;  motion  not  tested. 

Case  XXI. — Male,  seven  years  old  ;  was  hurt  by  a  cricket- 
ball  five  weeks  before  treatment  was  commenced  ;  has  worn 
long  splint  fourteen  months;  no  abscess;  no])ain;  no  tender- 
ness on  flexing  the  sound  leg  to  flexion-test  position  ;  no  real 
shortening  or  lengthening;  half  an  inch  apparent  lengthening; 
abduction  four  degrees;  no  flexion  ;  motion  not  tested. 

Case  X.XII. — Male,  five  years  old;  limp  and  pain  at  times 
for  two  months  and  a  half  before  treatment  was  commenced  ; 
has  worn  long  splint  for  two  months;  no  abscess;  no  pain; 
slight  tenderness  on  flexing  the  sound  leg  to  flexion-test  posi- 
tion; no  real  shortening;  half  an  inch  apparent  shortening; 
adduction,  four  degrees;  no  flexion;  some  inward  rotation; 
motion  not  tested. 

Case  XXIII. — Female,  four  years  old:  having  been  cured 
without  deformity  or  stiffness,  relapsed  two  years  after  treat- 
ment had  been  discontinued,  and  has  now  been  wearing  short 
splint  two  months;  one  cicatrix;  no  pain;  no  tenderness  on 
flexing  the  sound  leg  to  flexion-test  position;  no  shortening; 
adduction,  four  degrees;  no  flexion;  no  rotation;  slight  motion. 
Case  XXIV. — Male,  ten  years  old;  limp  and  pain  for  six 
weeks  before  treatment  was  commenced  ;  has  worn  long  splint 
for  six  years;  has  had  three  abscesses,  from  which  two  sinuses 
remain,  and  another  abscess  broke  into  the  intestine;  had  albu- 
minuria for  many  mouths,  and  was  in  a  very  precarious  condi- 
tion;  no  albuminiiria  now;  is  fat  and  in  good  color  ;  no  pain 
for  a  very  long  time  ;  half  an  inch  real  and  two  inches  appar- 


ent shortening;  adduction,  sixteen  degrees ;  no  flexion ;  no  mo- 
tion. Has  walked  about  for  a  long  time  without  patten  and 
crutches. 

Case  XXV. — Male,  six  years  old  ;  limped  for  three  months 
before  treatment  was  commenced;  has  worn  long  splint  eight- 
een months;  no  abscess;  no  pain;  no  tenderness  on  flexing 
the  sound  leg  to  flexion-test  position  ;  no  shortening;  no  abduc- 
tion ;  no  adduction  ;  no  flexion;  slight  motion  in  all  directions. 
Case  XXVI. — Female,  eleven  years  old;  limp  and  pain  for 
two  years  before  treatment  was  commenced;  wore  long  splint 
for  two  years;  has  worn  short  splint  for  one  ye.nr;  no  abscess; 
no  pain  for  a  long  time;  no  real  shortening;  one  inch  apparent 
shortening;  adduction,  eight  degrees;  flexion,  twenty-five  de- 
grees; no  motion. 

CaseXXVII. — Male,  two  years  old  ;  has  had  trouble  since 
birth;  long  splint  was  put  on  when  four  months  old ;  it  has 
been  very  ditficult  to  keep  patient  properly  in  the  splint,  and 
he  runs  about  constantly ;  no  abscess ;  no  pain ;  no  tenderness 
on  flexing  the  sound  leg  to  flexion-test  position  ;  half  an  inch 
shortening ;  no  abduction  ;  no  adduction  ;  no  flexion ;  some 
motion  in  all  directions. 

Case  XXVIII. — Male,  nine  years  old;  limp  and  pain  for 
seven  months  before  treatment  was  commenced;  wore  long 
splint  for  three  years;  has  worn  short  splint  two  years:  ab- 
scess four  years  ago,  and  another  three  years  ago ;  no  sinuses ; 
no  pain ;  no  tenderness  on  flexing  the  sound  leg  to  flexion-test 
position ;  three  quarters  of  an  inch  real  and  two  inches  apparent 
shortening;  adduction,  ten  degrees;  flexion,  twenty-two  de- 
grees; no  motion.  Lives  far  away  and  has  been  seen  but  once 
in  three  months.  He  has  walked  about  without  patten  and 
crutches. 

Case  XXIX. — Male,  fifteen  years  old  ;  limp  and  pain  for 
seven  years  before  treatment  was  commenced ;  father  is  con- 
sumptive ;  wore  long  splint  two  years ;  has  worn  short  splint 
one  year:  had  one  abscess  before  treatment  was  commenced  ; 
no  pain:  no  tenderness  on  flexing  the  sound  leg  to  flexion-test 
position;  patient  has  grown  very  rapidly  and  is  a  very  tall  boy 
for  his  age;  an  inch  and  a  half  real  shortening,  two  inches  ap- 
parent shortening;  adduction,  four  degrees ;  no  flexion;  some 
motion  in  all  directions. 

Case  XXX. — Male,  seven  years  old  ;  limped  for  four  months 
before  treatment  was  commenced  :  wore  long  splint  fifteen 
months;  has  worn  short  splint  twelve  mouths;  no  abscess;  no 
pain;  no  tenderness  on  flexing  the  sound  leg  to  fle.xion-test 
position ;  half  an  inch  real  and  an  inch  and  a  half  apparent 
shortening;  adduction,  four  degrees;  flexion,  twentv^ degrees ; 
no  motion. 

Case  XXXI. — Female,  nine  years  old;  strained  joint  skip- 
ping rope;  limped  and  had  pain  at  times  for  three  years  and  a 
quarter  before  treatment  was  commenced ;  was  kept  in  bed  one 
month  before  the  splint  was  applied  ;  wore  long  splint  eighteen 
months;  has  worn  short  splint  for  eighteen  months;  no  ab- 
scess; no  pain  for  a  long  time;  no  tenderness  on  flexing  the 
sound  leg  to  floxion-test  position;  quarter  of  an  inch  real  and 
three  quarters  of  an  iuch  apparent  shortening;  adduction,  four 
degrees;  no  flexion  :  some  motion. 

Case  XXXII. — Female,  ten  years  old;  limi>ed  for  four 
months  before  treatment  was  commenced  ;  has  worn  long  splint 
for  ten  months ;  has  inknce  of  eight  weeks'  duration,  resulting 
from  the  use  of  the  splint :  no  abscess  ;  no  i)ain  ;  no  tenderness 
on  flexing  the  sound  leg  to  flexion-test  position ;  shortening  and 
the  consequent  adduction  not  measured  because  of  the  in-knee; 
no  flexion  ;  motion  not  tested. 

Case  X.X.KIII. — Female,  eight  years  old;  limp  and  some 
pain  for  three  weeks  before  troatmeiit  was  commenced ;  has 
worn  short  sjilint  for  three  months;  never  has  worn  long  splint, 
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bnt  has  not  been  allowed  to  walk;  no  abscess;  no  pain  since 
treatment  was  commenced ;  no  shortening;  notlesion;  no  ad- 
duction; no  abduction;  nortual  motion  in  all  directions;  now 
to  be  allowed  to  walk  with  crutches. 

Case  XSXIV.^Male,  forty-two  years  old;  limp  and  pain 
for  twelve  mouths  before  treatment  was  commenced  ;  no  trau- 
matic cause;  has  never  worn  the  long  splint ;  has  worn  short 
splint  for  three  months;  no  abscess;  no  tenderness  on  flexing 
the  sound  leg  to  flexion-test  position;  no  pain  ;  no  shortenini;; 
no  flexion;  no  adduction;  no  abduction;  no  rotation;  motion 
not  tested. 

Case  XXXV. — Male,  sixteen  years  old;  limped  for  five 
weeks  before  treatment  was  commenced  ;  has  worn  long  splint 
for  nine  months;  deep  fluctuation  in  groin;  still  has  some 
pain ;  some  tenderness  on  flexing  the  sound  leg  to  flexion-test 
position;  three  quarters  of  an  inch  real  shortening ;  no  abduc- 
tion ;  no  adduction;  no  flexion  ;  motion  not  tested. 

Case  XXXVI. —  Female,  nine  years  old ;  limped  for  twelve 
months  before  treatment  was  commenced  ;  has  worn  long  splint 
twelve  months;  small  area  of  deep  fluctuation  in  front  of  the 
joint ;  no  pain ;  no  tenderness  on  flexing  the  sound  leg  to  flexion- 
test  position ;  no  real  shortening ;  half  an  inch  apparent  short- 
ening; adduction,  four  degrees;  no  flexion;  motion  not  tested. 

Case  XXXVII. — Male,  fourteen  years  old ;  limp  and  pain 
for  three  months  before  treatment  was  commenced  ;  has  worn 
long  splint  for  two  years;  two  sinuses  in  the  groin  for  the  past 
eighteen  months;  no  pain  now;  no  tenderness  on  flexing  the 
sound  leg  to  flexion-test  position  ;  no  shortening;  no  abduction ; 
no  adduction;  no  flexion;  no  motion. 

Case  XXXVIII. — Male,  eight  years  old  ;  limped  for  fourteen 
months  before  treatment  was  commenced  ;  has  worn  long  splint 
for  ten  months ;  no  abscess;  no  pain  :  no  tenderness  on  flexing 
the  sound  leg  to  flexion-test  position;  no  shortening;  no  ab- 
duction; no  adduction  ;  no  flexion  ;  some  motion. 

Case  XXXIX. — Female,  eight  years  old ;  limp  and  pain  for 
twelve  months  before  treatment  was  commenced  ;  has  worn 
long  splint  three  years ;  first  abscess  ten  months  after  treatment 
was  commenced,  and  second  soon  after  first;  two  sinuses  re- 
main ;  no  pain ;  no  tenderness  on  flexing  the  sound  leg  to  flexion- 
test  position ;  no  shortening;  no  abduction;  no  adduction;  no 
flexion ;  motion  not  tested. 

Case  XL. — Male,  twenty  months  old  ;  pain  and  stiffness  for 
six  weeks  before  treatment  was  commenced  ;  has  worn  long 
splint  ten  months;  one  abscess  opened  spontaneously  three 
months  ago;  sinus  remains;  another  abscess  now  present  point- 
ing in  two  places;  no  pain;  no  tenderness  on  flexing  the  sound 
leg  to  flexion-test  position;  no  shortening;  no  abduction;  no 
adduction;  no  flexion  ;  motion  not  tested. 

Case  XLI. — Male,  thirteen  years  old;  limp  and  pain  for  one 
year  before  treatment  was  commenced  ;  has  worn  long  splint 
a  year  and  a  half;  first  abscess  opened  twenty  months  ago, 
and  a  second  three  months  ago;  one  sinus  remains;  no  pain 
now;  no  tenderness  on  flexing  the  sound  leg  to  flexion-test 
position;  no  shortening;  no  abduction;  no  adduction;  no 
flexion  ;  motion  not  tested. 

Case  XLII. — Female,  fourteen  years  old  ;  limped  for  three 
months  before  treatment  was  commenced  ;  never  wore  long 
si)lint;  has  worn  short  sjilint  four  months;  had  one  abscess; 
no  sinus ;  has  had  disease,  with  abscess  at  right  elbow,  for  eight 
months;  no  pain  now;  some  tenderness  on  flexing  the  sound 
leg  to  flexion-test  position  ;  general  condition  fairly  good  ;  no 
real  shortening;  three  quarters  of  an  inch  apparent  shortening; 
adduiaion,  three  degrees;  do  flexion;  motion  not  tested. 

Case  XLIII. — Male,  thirteen  years  old  ;  limped  for  three 
weeks  before  treatment  was  commenced  ;  wore  long  splint  for 
six  years  ;  has  worn  short  splint  for  two  years  and  a  half ;  was 


in  Liverpool  Infirmary  nine  months  at  commencement  of  treat- 
ment, not  under  Mr.  Thomas ;  has  had  three  abscesses ;  the  last 
closed  three  years  ago ;  all  appeared  while  under  the  care  of 
Mr.  Thomas :  an  inch  and  a  half  real  shortening ;  no  abduc- 
tion ;  no  adduction  ;  no  flexion  ;  some  outward  rotation  ;  mo- 
tion not  tested. 

Case  XLIV.— Female,  eleven  years  old  ;  limp  and  pain  for 
two  years  before  treatment  was  commenced  ;  wore  long  splint 
for  two  years ;  has  worn  .short  splint  for  one  year  ;  an  abscess 
opened  spontaneously  at  about  the  time  treatment  was  com- 
menced ;  it  closed  after  discharging  for  about  a  year  ;  no  pain 
since  that  time  ;  no  tenderness  on  manipulation ;  one  inch  real 
shortening ;  no  abduction ;  no  adduction  ;  no  flexion  ;  no  mo- 
tion. 

Case  XLV. — Female,  nine  years  old;  limped  for  four  months 
before  treatment  was  commenced;  wore  long  splint  for  ten 
months  ;  has  worn  short  splint  two  months  ;  when  three  years 
old  wore  a  Thomas  splint,  but  not  under  Thomas's  care,  for  ten 
months ;  no  abscess ;  no  p,'iin ;  no  tenderness  on  flexing  the 
sound  leg  to  flexion-test  position ;  no  shortening ;  no  abduc- 
tion ;  no  adduction  ;  no  flexion  ;  some  motion  in  all  directions. 

Case  XLVI. — Male,  twenty  years  old  ;  suddenly  attacked 
with  pain  and  limping  one  month  before  treatment  was  com- 
menced ;  no  traumatism  ;  has  worn  long  splint  ten  months;  no 
abscess;  no  pain  now  ;  no  tenderness  on  flexing  the  sound  leg 
to  flexion-test  position;  one  inch  shortening;  no  abduction  ;  no 
adduction;  no  flexion  ;  no  motion. 

Case  XLVII. — Male,  twenty-one  years  old;  limped  for 
twelve  months  before  treatment  was  commenced  ;  wore  long 
splint  for  eighteen  months ;  has  worn  short  splint  for  ^our 
years;  abscess  opened  spontaneously  before  treatment  was  com- 
menced and  still  discharges ;  no  pain  ;  no  tenderness  on  flexing 
the  sound  leg  to  flexion-test  position  ;  one  inch  shortening ;  no 
abduction  ;  no  adduction  ;  no  flexion  ;  motion  not  tested. 

Case  XLVIII. — Male,  six  years  old;  limped  for  two  days 
before  treatment  was  commenced ;  wore  long  splint  for  two 
years ;  has  worn  short  splint  three  months ;  no  abscess ;  no 
pain;  no  tenderness  on  flexing  the  sound  leg  to  flexion-test 
position ;  three  quarters  of  an  inch  real  and  one  inch  and  thieo 
quarters  apparent  shortening;  adduction,  nine  degrees;  no 
flexion;  motion  not  tested. 

Case  XLIX. — Male,  six  years  old  ;  limped  for  three  months 
before  treatment  was  commenced  ;  has  worn  long  splint  for 
two  years;  no  abscess;  no  pain;  no  tenderness  on  flexing  the 
sound  leg  to  flexion-test  position  ;  leg  one  quarter  of  an  inch 
longer  than  well  leg;  no  abduction  ;  no  adduction  ;  no  flexion  ; 
motion  not  tested. 

Case  L. — Female,  eight  years  old  ;  limped  for  four  months 
before  treatment  was  commenced ;  has  worn  long  splint  twelve 
months;  no  abscess;  no  pain;  no  tenderness  on  flexing  the 
sound  leg  to  flexion-test  position;  no  shortening;  no  abduc- 
tion ;  no  adduction  ;  no  flexion  ;  no  motion. 

Case  LI. — Male,  three  years  old  ;  limped  for  five  weeks  be- 
fore treatment  was  commenced  ;  has  worn  long  splint  fourteen 
months;  no  abscess;  no  pain;  no  tenderness  on  flexing  the 
sound  leg  to  flexion-test  position;  no  shortening;  no  abduc- 
tion ;  no  adduction  ;  no  flexion  ;  motion  not  tested. 

Case  LII.— Female,  five  years  old  ;  limp  and  crying  in  sleep 
for  two  wrecks  before  treatment  was  commenced ;  has  worn  long 
splint  two  months;  no  abscess ;  still  has  crying  in  sleep,  but 
does  not  complain  of  other  pain  ;  some  tenderness  on  flexing 
the  sound  leg  to  flexion-test  position  ;  no  shortening ;  no  ab- 
duction; no  adduction;  no  flexion  ;  motion  not  tested. 

Case  LIII. — Male,  six  years  old;  limped  for  si. x  weeks  be- 
fore treatment  was  commenced  ;  has  worn  long  splint  for  one 
week;  no  abscess;  no  pain;  no  tenderness  on  flexing  the  sound 
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leg  to  flexion-test  position;  no  shortening;  no  abduction;  no 
adduction ;  no  flexion  ;  motion  not  tested. 

Case  LIV. — Male,  four  years  old  ;  limp  and  some  pain  for 
tliree  years  before  treatment  was  commenced;  has  worn  long 
splint  for  three  months ;  no  abscess ;  no  paiu  of  late  ;  no  tender- 
ness on  flexing  the  sound  leg  to  flexion-test  position;  no  short- 
ening ;  no  abdaction ;  no  adduction  ;  no  flexion  ;  motion  not 
tested. 

Case  LV. — Female,  eleven  years  old;  limp  and  pnin  for  six 
months  before  treatment  was  commenced ;  wore  long  splint 
four  years;  has  now  been  without  treatment  for  two  weeks; 
no  abscess;  no  pain;  no  tenderness  on  manipulating  leg;  no 
shortening;  adduction,  two  degrees;  no  flexion;  slight  inward 
rotation ;  no  motion. 

Oabe  LVl. — Male,  seventeen  years  old;  twisted  hip  in  kick- 
ing a  foot-ball,  and  was  seen  next  day  ;  was  kept  in  bed  three 
months  without  any  mechanical  treatment ;  then  had  the  long 
splint  for  one  year,  and  the  short  splint  for  two  years ;  has  had 
no  treatment  for  the  past  six  months  ;  no  abscess;  no  pain  for 
a  long  time;  pain  was  very  great  for  a  long  time  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  trouble;  no  tenderness  on  manipulating  the 
leg;  no  shortening;  no  abduction;  no  adduction;  no  flexion; 
normal  motion  in  all  directions. 

Case  LVII. — Male,  twenty-two  years  old  ;  limp  and  pain  for 
six  months  before  treatment  was  commenced ;  wore  long  splint 
for  three  years  and  a  half;  no  pain  for  a  long  time;  cicatrices 
of  six  sinuses  present;  has  been  without  treatment  for  four 
months;  no  tenderness  on  manipulating  leg;  three  fourths  of 
an  inch  real  shortening  ;  one  inch  and  a  quarter  apparent  short- 
ening; adduction,  eight  degrees ;  flexion,  thirty-one  degrees;  no 
motion. 

Case  LVIII. — Male,  three  years  old;  limped  for  two  weeks 
before  treatment  was  commenced;  wore  long  splint  thirteen 
months;  no  treatment  for  past  three  months;  no  abscess;  no 
pain:  no  tenderness  on  manipulation;  no  shortening;  no  ab- 
duction ;  no  adduction  ;  no  flexion  ;  considerable  outward  rota- 
tion; all  motions,  except  inward  rotation,  smooth  and  free  to 
ninety  degrees. 

Case  LIX. — Male,  twenty-two  years  old ;  limped  for  five 
years  before  treatment  was  commenced  ;  wore  long  splint  two 
weeks;  wore  short  splint  four  years  and  four  months;  no  treat- 
ment for  past  four  months;  no  abscess;  no  paiu  now;  no  ten- 
derness on  flexing  the  sound  leg  to  flexion-test  position  ;  two 
inches  and  a  half  shortening  ;  great  trochanter  two  inches  and 
a  half  above  N61aton's  line;  no  abduction;  no  adduction;  no 
flexion  ;  no  motion. 

Case  LX. — Female,  twelve  years  old  ;  limped  for  three 
months  before  treatment  was  commenced ;  wore  long  splint 
two  years;  had  five  abscesses;  no  treatment  for  past  three 
years;  half  an  inch  shortening;  no  abduction;  no  adduc- 
tion; no  flexion;  some  motion  in  all  directions;  walks  with 
scurocly  any  limp,  and  can  go  up  and  down  stairs  without 
difficulty. 

Case  LXl. — Male,  eight  years  old;  limped  for  four  months 
before  treatment  was  commenced;  wore  lung  splint  two  years 
and  a  half;  has  had  no  treatment  for  past  year;  no  abscess;  no 
muscular  spasm  ;  no  shortening;  no  abduction;  no  adduction; 
no  flexion;  free  motion  in  all  directions  to  ninety  degrees;  runs 
and  walks  without  limp  or  inconvenience. 

Case  lAlI. — Female,  twenty  years  old;  lim])  commenced 
one  year  before  treatment ;  becatnc  \inable  to  walk  and  suffered 
great  pain ;  had  huauiorrhages  from  the  lungs  ;  wore  long  s|)lint 
three  years;  no  treatment  for  past  twelve  months;  general 
condition  excellent;  no  pain  now  ;  no  tenderness  on  manipula- 
tion ;  half  an  inch  shortening;  no  abduction;  no  adduction; 
DO  flexion  ;  mirtnal  motion  in  all  directions. 


From  a  study  of  these  cases  conclusions  can  not  prop- 
erly be  drawn  ;  but,  as  I  have  probably  given  them  a  more 
careful  consideration  than  any  one  else  ever  will,  I  will  ven- 
ture the  following  suggestions  : 

Very  many  of  these  patients  that  have  had  the  short 
splint  applied  before  muscular  spasm  and  pain  had  subsided 
and  before  deformity  bad  been  reduced,  that  have  been  al- 
lowed to  walk  around  without  high  patten  and  crutches — 
that  is  to  say,  those  whose  joints  have  only  been  partially 
immobilized,  without  being  protected  from  the  pressure  of 
superincumbent  weight  and  the  concussion  of  walking — 
present  a  moderate  degree  of  adduction,  absence  of  motion, 
and,  in  a  few  cases,  slight  flexion,  and  in  one  instance  in- 
knee. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  patients  that  have  worn  the 
long  splint  until  cured,  that  have  remained  in  the  horizontal 
position  until  all  paiu  and  nmscular  spasm  had  subsided, 
and  had  then  used  the  high  patten  and  crutches  and  had 
had  the  benefit  of  intelligent  care  and  nursing,  have  been 
cured  without  flexion  or  other  deformity  than  the  shorten- 
ing due  to  actual  bone  erosion  and  arrested  growth,  and 
they  have  shown  motion  in  a  very  large  proportion  of  cases 
and  in  not  a  few  has  there  been  normal  motion. 

The  absence  of  any  traction  force,  either  in  the  line  of 
the  shaft  or  of  the  neck  of  the  femur,  does  not  seem  to 
have  increased  the  nufnber  of  patients  Iiaving  abscesses  or 
the  number  of  abscesses  in  each  case,  nor  to  have  increased 
the  frequency  of  shortening  or  the  amount  of  shortening 
in  each  case.  No  case  has  given  any  signs  of  perforation 
of  tiie  acetabulum  by  the  head  of  the  femur,  and  in  only  one 
has  there  been  any  indication  of  perforation  by  suppuration. 
And  involuntary  muscular  spasm  and  pain  arising  therefrom 
are  noticeable  for  their  absence.  In  a  word,  those  patients 
who  have  had  no  traction  arc  found  to  be  remarkably 
free  from  all  those  conditions  which  we  have  been  taught 
can  only  be  relieved  by  persistent  and  long-continued 
traction. 

In  conclusion,  nothing  appears  to  indicate  that  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  Mr.  Thomas  has  based  his  teaching  are 
in  any  way  at  fault,  though  in  practice  there  is  still  some- 
what to  be  desired. 
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In  attempting  a  systematic  study  of  the  iullucnces  ex- 
erted by  climate  over  special  forms  of  disease,  the  value  of 
the  results  obtained  will  depend  largely  upon  the  geo- 
graphical extent  and  variation  of  the  territory  considered. 
It  is,  furthermore,  important  tli.il  the  lives  and  habits  of 
the  people  comprising  the  whole  area  considered  should  be 
as  nearlv  similar  as  possible,  not  only  socially  and  domes- 
tically, but  also  as  regards  their  >urroundings  and  influences 
politically. 
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In  all  tliese  respects  the  United  States  of  America 
possesses  the  most  eminent  advantages.  It  comprises  a 
territory  three  thousand  miles  in  length  by  two  thousand 
miles  in  width.  Its  area  is  over  three  millions  and  a  half 
of  square  miles,  which  is  twenty-nine  times  larger  than 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  or  nearly  equal  in  extent  to  the 
whole  continent  of  Europe.  It  possesses  all  ranges  of 
mean  temperature  for  the  year,  from  35°  F.  to  75°  F. ;  all 
altitudes,  from  the  sea-level  to  fifteen  thousand  feet ;  all 
ranges  of  rainfall,  from  ten  to  si.xty  inches.  The  conditions 
of  its  atmosphere  embrace  the  features  of  extreme  dryness 
characteristic  of  far  inland  plains,  of  cool  moisture  from 
great  inland  lakes,  and  the  influences  of  the  sea  varied  by 
two  oceans  and  numerous  ocean  currents.  Its  northeastern 
border  is  covered  with  snow  nearly  half  of  the  year,  and 
during  the  same  time  its  southern  coast  is  covered  with 
vegetation  of  almost  tropical  luxuriance.  It  will  therefore 
be  seen  that  such  a  wide  range  of  geographical  and  climatic 
features  enables  us  to  readily  determine  many  questions  re- 
lating to  the  influence  of  climate  over  disease  which  are 
difficult  and  even  impossible  to  solve  in  those  countries 
possessing  a  more  limited  area  and  climatic  range. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  unrivaled  facilities  of  intercom- 
munication possesged  by  the  United  States,  including  the 
railway,  press,  post,  and  telegraph,  bring  the  population 
nearer  together  and  make  the  people  more  nearly  a  unit  in 
habits  and  life  than  has  hitherto  been  attained  in  any  age 
or  Cfuntry  of  equal  extent. 

Unfortunately,  however,  with  all  these  unsurpassed  natu- 
ral ailvantages  for  scientific  investigation,  the  United  States 
at  present  is  placed  at  great  disadvantage  as  compared  with 
the  older,  and  in  fact  with  all  other  civilized  nations,  in  the 
fact  that,  unlike  them,  it  has  no  uniform  system  of  reijis- 
tration  of  vital  statistics.  Indeed,  were  it  not  for  the  data 
afforded  by  the  census,  it  would  be  impossible  to  arrive  at 
any  conclusions  in  the  field  under  consideration  which  could 
be  looked  upon  as  even  approximately  correct.  Fortunately, 
in  the  last  census — that  of  1880 — special  efforts  were  put 
forth  to  obtain  more  complete  and  accurate  returns  of 
deaths  than  had  before  been  furnished,  and  likewise  to 
make  the  returns  more  accurate  as  regards  the  causes  df 
death. 

In  availing  myself  of  the  data  afforded  by  the  Tenth 
Census  the  same  course  has  been  followed,  with  the  view 
of  eliminating  errors,  which  I  adopted  in  the  study  of  cli- 
matic influences  over  other  diseases.*  Thus  all  States  and 
Territories  furnishing  a  total  mortality  of  less  than  five 
thousand  have  been  excluded  from  the  estimates  as  too 
small  to  give  trustworthy  data. 

The  total  number  of  deaths  in  the  United  States  for 
the  year  1880,  as  recorded  by  the  census  returns,  was 
756,893,  and  of  these  5,386  were  returned  under  the  head 
of  Bright's  disease.  These  returns  give  us  an  average  ratio 
of  V'll  deaths  from  Bright's  disease  in  each  1,000  deaths 
for  the  whole/conntry.  In  order  to  bring  out  in  strong 
contrast  the  relative  ratios  of  moitality  from  Bright's  dis. 
ease  in  the  different  States  and  Territories,  I  have  constructed 

*  Treatue  on  Dialxiex. 


Table  I,  which  gives  the  total  mortality,  the  mortality  from 
Bright's  disease,  and  the  ratio  of  the  latter  to  each  1,000 
deaths  in  each  State. 

Table  I. 

Deaths  from  Bright's  Disease  (o  eaeh  IfiOO  Deaths,  hi/  Slates,  in  the 
United  States  for  1880. 


STATES. 

Total  deaths. 

Deaths  from 
Bright's  disease 

Ratio 
to  1,000. 

Alabama 

Arkansas    

California                          . . 

17,929 
14,812 
11,530 

9,179 
21,549 
45,017 
31,213 
19,377 
15,160 
23,718 
14,514 

9,523 
16,919 
33,149 
19,743 

9,037 
14,583 
36,615 

5,930 

5,584 

8,474 
88,332 
21,547 
42,610 
63,881 
15,728 
25,919 
24,735 

5,024 
24,681 

7,418 
16,011 

86 

29 

81 

132 

36 

213 

108 

67 

38 

78 

105 

89 

195 

431 

100 

35 

38 

106 

10 

71 

242 

1,779 

40 

256 

491 

39 

39 

53 

52 

73 

33 

80 

4-79 
1-95 
702 

Connecticut 

14-48 

1-67 

Illinois 

Indiann 

4-73 
3-46 

3-45 

Kansas 

2-50 

Kentucky 

3-28 
7-23 

Maine    

9-34 

11-52 

13-00 

Michi^'an 

5-06 

3-86 

Mississippi 

2-60 

Missouri 

2-89 
1-68 

Xew  Hampshire 

Xew  Jersey 

Xew  York 

12-70 
28-55 
20-13 

1-85 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

6-00 
7-68 

South  Carolina 

2-47 

Tennessee 

1-11 

Texas 

Vermont 

2-14 
10-33 

2-95 

4-46 

Wisconsin 

4-99 

A  glance  at  Table  I  discloses  the  fact  that  the  mortality 
from  Bright's  disease  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  exceeds 
the  average  for  the  whole  country  by  a  little  over  four 
times.  New  York  State  comes  next  in  order,  exceeding  the 
average  nearly  three  times.  Connecticut  follows,  with  a 
ratio  of  over  double  the  average,  while  Massachusetts  and 
New  Hampshire  follow,  almost  doubling  the  average  for 
the  country.  Whatever  be  the  causative  influences,  these 
five  adjoining  States  form  a  strip  of  territory,  reaching 
from  the  39th  to  the  45th  parallel,  which  is  especially  pro- 
lific of  Bright's  disease. 

Before  it  will  be  possible  to  assume  with  reason  that  the 
increased  fatality  from  Bright's  disease  in  this  region  is  due 
to  special  features  of  the  climate,  it  must  first  be  ascertained 
if  the  States  furnishing  lower  death-rates  from  the  disease 
than  the  average  differ  essentially  in  their  climatic  features 
from  those  just  named.  By  again  referring  to  Table  I  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  State  of  Tennessee  furnishes  a  death-rate 
from  liright's  disease  which  is  less  by  six  times  than  the 
average  for  the  whole  country — viz..  Til.  Georgia  follows 
in  order  with  a  ratio  of  1-07 — about  four  times  less  than 
the  average.  Nebraska  follows  with  about  the  same  ratio. 
North  Carolina  and  Arkansas  are  next  in  order,  their  ratios 
of  mortality  from  the  disease  being  less  than  the  average  by 
about  three  times  and  a  half.  The  States  of  Tennessee, 
Georgia,  North  Carolina,  and  Arkansas  form  an  adjoining 
tract  of  territory,   extending  from  the   31st  to  the   37th 
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parallel,  which  lies  at  directly  the  opposite  point  of  the 
compass  from  the  States  which  furnish  the  highest  death- 
rate  from  Bright's  disease  in  the  country.  Now,  in  every 
instance  the  five  States  furnishing  the  lowest  ratios  of  mor- 
tality from  Bright's  disease  possess  distinct  and  similar 
characteristics  of  climate,  the  chief  features  of  which  are 
dryness,  equability,  and  warmth.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
every  instance  the  five  States  furnishing  the  highest  death- 
rate  from  Bright's  disease  possess  distinct  and  similar  char- 
acteristics of  climate,  the  chief  features  of  which  are  di- 
rectly the  opposite  of  those  of  the  States  furnishing  the 
lowest  death-rates  from  the  disease — viz.,  moisture,  coolness, 
and  changeability. 

The  variation  of  the  death-rate  from  Bright's  disease 
in  each  individual  State  named  is  so  decided  a  departure 
from  the  average  for  the  whole  country — 200  to  600  per 
cent. — that  ample  room  is  left  for  errors  through  other  and 
minor  causes,  whose  influence  is  not  ignored  and  will  be 
considered  later. 

It  is  well  known  to  climatologists,  however,  that  more 
accurate  and  trustworthy  results  are  to  be  reached  in  esti- 
mating the  influences  of  climate  over  disease  by  grouping 
together  large  areas  of  territory,  including  several  States,  in 
part  or  whole,  whose  chief  climatic  features  are  as  near 
similar  as  possible.  By  taking  each  of  these  grand  groups 
as  the  unit  of  calculations,  many  errors  are  eliminated  from 
the  estimates  that  must  necessarily  creep  into  the  calcula- 
tions when  the  State  is  taken  as  the  unit ;  aud,  moreoven 
by  so  doing,  a  more  limited  and  purely  political  division 
of  territory  is  substituted  by  a  larger  and  purely  climatic 
division. 

In  order  to  further  facilitate  the  study  of  the  eliraatic 
features  of  Bright's  disease  in  the  United  States  by  grand 
groups,*  I  have  constructed  Table  II,  which  gives  the  ratio 
of  deaths  from  Bright's  disease,  the  mean  annual  tempera- 
ture, the  annual  rainfall,  the  elevation,  and  the  population 
of  each  grand  group. 

Table  II. 

Deal/is  from  BrighCs  Disease  in  each  1,000  Deatlis  in  the  United  Stales 
for  1880,  in  Grand  Crroupn,  showiny  Climatic  Features  anil  Popu- 
lation of  each  Oroup. 


REGION. 


1.  North  Atlantic  coast  roi^on 

2.  Middk*  ,\tlaiili('  cnawt  rcf^ion 

8.  South  Atlantic  coast  rej^ion 

4.  Gulf  coat^t  rcLjioii 

5.  NortiieaHlcni  iiills  and  plateaus  .. 

6.  Central  Apiialaciiian  region 

7.  Northern  lake  region 

8.  The  interior  plateau  region 

9.  The  Ohio  River  bidt 

10.  Southern  Central  Appalachian  re- 

gion  

11.  Southern  interior  plateau 

12.  Soiilli  Mi[^^*lf^^<lpI)i  river  belt .. , 

13.  North  .MicHicfJippi  river  belt 

14.  Soudiwest  central  region 

l.'i.  Central  region  (plains,  etc.) 

Ifi.  Prairie  region 

17.  Thi-  MiH.Houri  river  belt 

1ft.  Till-  Nr)rIliweHtem  region 

IK.  Parillc  eoact  region 

20.  Region  of  We.Htem  Plains 

21.  The  Cordilleran  region 


o     . 
—  o 


17-38 
19-78 
2-59 
9-41 
11  20 
8-28 
7-17 
8-32 
5-83 

2-OS 
2-99 
314 
3-73 
107 
370 
3T)9 
2-80 
r>-21 
8-72 
3-92 
304 


I' 


40-50" 

iin-11.5 
70-7.'; 

3.1-4.') 
40-4.-) 
IS-.W 

45-55 

4.'>-55 
Ki-70 
fiO-flS 
40-.')0 
80-70 
.10-110 

no-.V) 

10-M 

4n-.')0 

45-05 
4.5-05 
GO-UO 


"2.2: 


40-50 

4.> 

m-m 

.55 
8!> 
35-40 
30-40 
40-45 
4.5-.50 

4.5-.Tfl 

50-fiO 

50- 

.30-.50 

3.V.50 

40-45 

2.5-10 

20-10 

SO-IO 

20-tin 

l(>-20 

10-20 


w 


100- 
Below 


.500 
100 
100 
100 
.500-  2,.5O0 
Above  .500 
20O-  300 
100-  200 
.300-  1,000 

1. 000-  2,000 
B'lowl,000 

100-  .300 
Above  500 

100-     .500 

.500-  1..500 
.\b'vel,000 

MO-  1,0(10 
.\b'veI,(HWI 

Kill-  -^.IM) 
I..500-  .5.IKIII 
4,000-10,000 


I 


3,ni6,870 
4,37(l,l-35 
87.5,08fi 
1,0.5I',08I 
1,C«9,229 
2.:i.l4,l)Kn 
.1.019,402 
5,714,1)8.3 
2,440,:«U 

2.097,958 

3,(!25,M5 

710.2.V) 

1, '.190.1117 

2,'.l32.Ci7C, 

l,IO.-!,llia 

5.721  .S.W 

«1.5,fl91 

1.12.3,4in 

715,781 

321,208 

981,1110 


*  The  grouping  herewith  adopted  is  that  proposed  by  llr.  Gannett, 
the  geograplier  of  the  Census. 


Upon   examination   of  Table   II,  it  will   be  seen   that 
Bright's  disease  attains  its  highest  mortality  in  the  Middle 
Atlantic  coast  region — 19-73   in   1,000 — or  considerably 
over  two  and  a  half  times  more  than  the  average  for  the 
whole  country.     The  North  Atlantic  coast  region   comes 
next  in  order,  the  ratio  being  17-38  in  1,000.     The  north- 
eastern hills  and  plateaus  furnish  the  ne.\t  highest  ratio 
— 11 '20  in  1,000  deaths.     The  average  for  the  three  re- 
gions just  named  is  16'15  in  1,000 — or  nearly  two  and  a 
half  times  higher  than  the  average  for  the  whole  country. 
If  we  examine  the  climatic  features  of  this  tract  as  a  whole, 
it  must  be  conceded  to  be  the  coldest,  the  most  exposed,  the 
most  changeable,  as  well  as  among  the  most  humid  in  the 
United  States.     The  Middle  Atlantic  coast  region,  which 
furnishes  the  highest  ratio  of  mortality  from  Bright's  dis- 
ease (19'73)  of  the  grand  groups,  is  by  no  means  the  cold- 
est region  in  the  country,  although  the  northern  half  thereof 
is  very  cold,  the  mean  temperature  range  for  the  year  be- 
ing only  45°  to  50°  F.     The  climate  is  eminently  a  moist 
one,  for,  in  addition  to  the  direct  influence  of  the  sea,  the 
surface  of  the  country  is  low  and  sandy,  and  along  parts  of 
the  coast — notably  that  of  New  Jersey — there  are  sandy 
reefs,  shoreward  from  which  are  lagoons  succeeded  by  ex- 
tensive areas  of  swamp.     Further  inland  the  country  is  low, 
nowhere  rising  to  exceed  one  hundred  feet  above  the  sea. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  mean  annual  rainfall  is  high — forty- 
five  to  sixty  inches.     The  changes  of  temperature  are  fre- 
quent,  often   sudden,   and   sometimes  extreme.      On   the 
whole,  however,  so  far  as  the  temperature  is  concerned,  the 
mean  range  is  from  10°  to  15°  F.  higher  than  in  the  regions 
of  the  North  Atlantic  coast  and  the  northeastern  hills  and 
plateaus,  where  the  death-rate  from  the  disease  is  somewhat 
lower.     It  may  therefore  be  properly  asked.  What  deter- 
mines the  greater  mortality  from  Bright's  disease  in  the 
Middle  Atlantic  coast  region  over  that  in  the  North  Atlantic 
coast  and  northeastern  hills  and  plateaus,  since  the  climate 
in  the  two  latter  regions  possesses  the  chief  features  which 
we  have  thus  tar  found  prolific  of  the  disease,  to  a  degree  at 
least  as  marked  as  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  coast  region  I 

In  attempting  a  solution  of  this  question  it  should  first 
be  remembered  that  the  Middle  Atlantic  coast  region  con- 
tains most  of  the  larger  and  older  cities  of  the  country,  and 
consequently  much  of  the  national  wealth.  Now,  it  is  well 
known  that  wealth  encourages  a  course  of  living  that  espe- 
cially jji-edisposes  to  Bright's  disease.  Indeed,  no  fact  has 
become  more  widely  recognized  than  that  chronic  Bright's 
disease  (interstitial  nephritis)  is  larg^'ly  the  outgrowth  of 
luxurious  living — the  over-taxation  of  the  kidneys  in  elimi- 
nating the  waste  products  of  highly  nitrogenous  foods. 
Moreover,  this  form  of  Bright's  disease  is  uncommon  before 
the  age  of  forty  years;  indeed,  it  is  most  frequent  after  fifty. 
The  Middle  .\tlantic  coast  region,  containing  so  largo  a  pro- 
portion of  the  older  and  wealthier  population  of  the  coun- 
try, must  therefore  necessarily  have  a  higher  ratio  of  mor- 
tality from  the  interstitial  form  of  Bright's  disease.  Be- 
sides this,  nearly  one  half  of  the  population  of  the  Middle 
Atlantic  coast  region  is  urban,  and  that  form  of  renal  dis- 
ease known  as  amyloid  degeneration  of  the  kidney  (com- 
monly returned  under  the  head  of  Bright's  disease  on  ac- 
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count  of  its  accompanying  dropsy  and  highly  albuminous 
urine)  must  be  more  frequent  there  since  it  is  so  largely  the 
outgrowth  of  syphilis,  a  disease  always  more  frequent  in 
large  cities.  Lastly,  old  age,  scarlatina,  and  pneumonia  are 
factors  which  stand  in  close  causative  relationship  to  Brlght's 
disease  as  a  whole,  and  these  factors  are  possessed  by  the 
region  in  question  to  a  degree  perhaps  exceeding  any  region 
in  the  United  States.  If,  therefore,  we  consider  the  a-tiol- 
ogy  of  Bright's  disease  apart  from  climatic  influences,  we 
find  that  the  Middle  Atlantic  coast  region  possesses  the  gen- 
eral elements  of  cause  of  the  disease  to  a  degree  exceeding 
any  other  region  of  the  country.  Add  to  this  the  influences 
of  climate  whose  leading  features  tend  strongly  toward  high 
mortality  from  the  disease,  and  the  solution  of  the  question 
no  longer  seems  a  diflicult  problem. 

If  now  we  direct  attention  to  the  Xortli  Atlantic  coast 
region  we  find  that  the  death-rate  from  Bright's  disease  is 
very  high — 17-38  in  1,000.  The  climate  of  this  region  is 
the  most  trying  in  many  respects  of  the  whole  country. 
The  mean  temperature  is  45°  F.,  and  the  mean  rainfall 
is  about  forty-five  inches.  This  region  is  exposed  to  the 
damp  chilling  winds  from  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean.  In 
short,  the  climate  is  eminently  a  cold,  moist,  and  change- 
able one.  The  general  causes  of  Bright's  disease,  apart 
from  climatic  influences,  are  not  so  marked  as  in  the  Mid- 
dle Atlantic  coast  region,  and  therefore  the  high  mortality 
of  the  disease  in  this  region  is  probably  more  purely  due  to 
the  special  features  of  climate  named. 

The  next  highest  death-rate  from  Bright's  disease  is 
reached  in  the  Northeastern  hills  and  plateaus — viz.,  11-20 
in  1,000.  Although  possessing  the  third  highest  ratio  of 
mortality  from  the  disease  of  the  grand  groups,  the  ratio 
is  considerably  lower  than  in  either  of  the  two  last  grand 
groups  considered.  The  climate  of  the  Northeastern  hills 
and  plateaus  is  exceedingly  cold,  the  mean  range  of  tem- 
perature being  but  40°  F.  This  region  is  also  an  exposed 
one  owing  to  its  high  altitude.  It  lacks,  however,  the  char- 
acter of  humidity  to  the  degree  possessed  by  the  two  regions 
just  considered.  It  is  removed  from  the  direct  influence  of 
the  sea  and  has  a  mean  rainfall  of  only  about  forty  inches. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  lessoned  mortality  in  this 
region  from  Bright's  disease  as  compared  with  the  two 
regions  last  considered  is  largely  due  to  the  comparative 
dryness  of  the  atmosphere,  while  a  high  mortality,  as  com- 
pared with  the  whole  country,  is  still  maintained  by  the 
cold  and  exposed  position  of  this  region. 

If  now  we  turn  to  the  Southwest  central  region,  wc  find 
the  rate  of  death  from  Bright's  disease  to  be  the  lowest  of 
all  the  grand  groups  in  the  country — viz.,  1'97  in  1,000. 
The  climate  in  this  region  is  eminently  a  dry,  warm,  and 
equable  one.  With  a  mean  annual  temperature  of  from 
60°  to  70°  F.,  and  a  mean  rainfall  of  thirty-five  to  forty 
inches,  its  chief  climatic  features  are  directly  opposite  to 
those  of  the  grand  groups  which  furnish  the  highest  death- 
rates  from  Bright's  disease  in  the  country. 

The  South  Atlantic  coast  region  furnishes  the  next 
lowest  ratio  of  mortality  from  Bright's  disease  of  the 
grand  groups — viz.,  2-59  in  1,000.  The  mean  tempera- 
ture of  this  region  is  60°  to  05°  F.,  and  the  mean   rain- 


fall is  fifty-five  inches.  The  climate  of  this  region  is  a 
warm  though  rather  moist  one.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  the  South  Atlantic  coast  is  washed  by  the  Gulf  Stream 
before  the  latter  has  had  time  to  mingle  to  any  extent  with 
the  cool  waters  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  therefore  the 
east  winds  are  warm  and  balmy.  In  addition,  this  region 
is  sheltered  from  the  north  and  west  winds  by  the  Ap- 
palachian range  of  mountains,  and  therefore  the  equability 
of  its  temperature  is  most  marked.  We  learn  from  these 
facts  that  equable  warmth  tends  to  induce  a  low  death-rate 
from  Bright's  disease,  even  though  the  climate  is  a  moist 
one,  and  this  statement  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the 
Bahama  Islands,  which  are  oft'  the  South  Atlantic  coast 
region,  possess  a  climate  that  is  esteemed  for  its  favorable 
influence  over  Bright's  disease  the  world  over. 

The  Southern  Central  Appalachian  region  furnishes  the 
next  lowest  death-rate  from  Bright's  disease  of  the  grand 
groups — viz.,  2'G3  per  1,000.  This  region  may  be  prac- 
tically considered  a  continuation  of  the  South  Atlantic 
coast  region  to  the  westward.  It  differs  from  the  latter 
chiefly  in  possessing  a  drier  atmosphere  at  the  expense  of 
one  slightly  cooler,  depending  upon  its  higher  altitude  and 
greater  distance  from  the  sea. 

The  three  grand  groups  just  described,  if  considered  as 
a  whole,  form  a  large  tract  of  practically  inland  territory  of 
crescent  shape,  the  curve  of  which  corresponds  with  that  of 
the  north  line  of  the  Gulf  coast.  It  is  removed  from  the 
latter  sufliciently  far  to  escape  the  moisture  of  the  sea,  and 
yet  it  is  situated  sufliciently  near  to  receive  the  tempering 
influences  of  its  warmth  and  equability.  Ori  the  north  and 
east  it  is  protected  by  the  base  of  the  great  Appalachian 
range  of  mountains.  The  conditions  are  therefore  such, 
on  the  whole,  as  to  produce  warmth,  equability,  and  dry- 
ness of  climate  to  a  degree  nowhere  else  attained  in  any 
tract  of  equal  extent  in  the  United  States.  We  must  there- 
fore conclude  that — whether  we  take  the  State,  the  grand 
group,  or  a  group  of  grand  groups,  as  the  unit  of  calcula- 
tions— that  which  combines  the  highest  range  of  temperature 
with  the  greatest  equability  and  dryness  of  the  atmosphere 
furnishes  the  lowest  death-rate  from  Bright's  disease,  and, 
vice  versa,  that  which  combines  the  lowest  temperature 
range  with  the  greatest  degree  of  atmospheric  moisture  and 
changeability  furnishes  the  highest  death-rate  from  the  dis- 
ease. It  is  true  that  a  few  apparent  contradictions  to  these 
rules  may  be  found,  but,  upon  careful  consideration,  most 
if  not  all  of  these  are  readily  harmonized.  Thus  it  will  be 
observed  by  glancing  at  Table  II  that  the  Gulf  and  Pacific 
coast  regions  furnish  death-rates  from^Bright's  disease  con. 
sidcrably  above  the  average  for  the  whole  country.  At 
first  thought  this  might  perhaps  seem  surprising,  consider- 
ing the  climatic  features  of  these  regions  and  the  further 
fact  that  it  has  become  the  fashion  in  the  United  States  to 
send  those  afflicted  with  Bright's  disease  to  one  or  the 
other  of  these  localities  for  curative  purposes.  Upon  re- 
flection, however,  the  fact  ex])lains  itself,  for  many  of  those 
in  practice  can  attest  that  numbers  of  their  patients  do  not 
return,  or,  if  they  do,  they  leave  the  records  of  their  deaths 
to  swell  the  death-rates  of  the  disease  in  the  places  under 
consideration. 
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With  regard  to  altitude,  it  may  be  stated  that  statistics 
do  not  indicate  that  it  very  materially  influences  the  death- 
rate  from  Bright's  disease  further  than  its  influence  over 
temperature  is  concerned.  In  the  northeastern  hills  and 
plateaus,  where  the  elevation  above  the  sea  averages  per- 
haps 2,000  feet,  the  mortality  from  Bright's  disease  reaches 
the  third  highest  ratio  of  the  grand  groups  of  the  country. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  Southern  Central  Appalachian 
region,  where  the  altitude  is  even  higher,  the  mortality  from 
the  disease  sinks  to  the  third  lowest  of  the  grand  groups  of 
the  country. 

Again,  the  Middle  Atlantic  coast  region  furnishes  the 
highest  ratio  of  mortality  from  the  disease  of  all  the  grand 
groups  in  the  country,  and  this  region  possesses  a  mean  alti- 
tude of  less  than  100  feet  above  the  sea;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  the  Cordilleran  region  the  altitude  altogether 
exceeds  that  of  any  other  grand  group  in  the  country,  yet 
we  find  the  death-rate  from  Bright's  disease  in  this  region 
to  be  only  3"04  in  1,000 — considerably  less  than  half  the 
average  for  the  whole  country. 

In  view  of  these  observations,  it  must  be  cjneluded  that 
the  influence  of  altitude  over  Bright's  disease  in  general  is 
very  slight  as  compared  with  those  features  of  climate  al- 
ready considered.  In  this  connection  the  fact  should  not 
be  overlooked  that  in  those  forms  of  Bright's  disease  which 
are  complicated  by  advanced  cardiac  disease,  notably  the 
late  stages  of  interstitial  nephritis,  high  altitudes  are  dis- 
tinctly dangerous.  In  such  cases  the  heart  failure  is  has- 
tened by  the  high  altitude,  which  in  turn  is  very  prone  to 
bring  on  fatal  uraemia.. 

A  review  of  these  investigations  substantiates  the  fol- 
lowing conclusions: 

1.  That  the  chief  features  of  climate  in  the  United 
States  which  most  strongly  tend  to  increase  the  death-rate 
from  Bright's  disease  are  cold,  moisture,  and  changeability 
of  temperature. 

2.  That  the  elements  of  climate  which  tend  in  the 
greatest  degree  to  decrease  the  death-rate  from  Bright's 
disease  are  warmth,  dryness,  and  equability. 

3.  That  cold  most  markedly  increases  the  mortality 
from  Bright's  disease  when  associated  with  moisture,  a 
comparatively  low  temperature  being  well  borne  if  the  at- 
mosphere is  a  dry  one. 

4.  That  a  comparatively  higli  degree  of  humidity  of 
the  atmosphere  does  not  markedly  increase  the  mortality 
from  Bright's  disease  if  accompanied  by  warmth  and  equa- 
bility. 

5.  That  the  most  unfavorable  residence  localities  for 
patients  afflicted  with  Bright's  disease  in  the  United  States 
are  comprised  within  the  Atlantic  coast  region  and  North- 
eastern hills,  which  include  the  States  of  New  Jersey,  New 
York,  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  and 
Vermont. 

C.  That  the  most  favorable  residence  localities  are 
chiefly  comprised  within  the  Southern  interior,  and  espe- 
cially include  the  States  of  Tennessee,  (Jeorgia,  North  Caro- 
lina, Arkansas,  and  Texas. 

7.  Finally,  a  practical  lesson  may  be  learned  from  these 
investigations  as  follows:  That,  since  climate  so  decidedly 


influences  the  mortality  from  Bright's  disease,  those  who 
are  afliicted  with  the  disease  or  possess  strong  hereditary 
or  other  tendencies  thereto  should  wear  such  garments  as 
most  directly  tend  to  neutralize  the  evil  influences  of  cli- 
mate over  the  disease — viz.,  those  coriihining  the  minimum, 
power  of  radiation  of  body  heat  with  the  highest  hygroscopic 
properties  ;  and  since  wool  possesses  these  qualities  to  a  degree 
unapproached  by  any  other  textile,  all-wool  garments  should 
be  worn  next  the  skin  throughout  the  year. 
163  State  Street. 
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As  between  supravaginal  amputation  and  total  extirpa- 
tion of  the  cancerous  uterus,  about  which  so  much  is  being 
said  and  written  nowadays,  I  shall  draw  no  invidious  line. 
Doubtless  each  has  its  sphere  of  utility,  and  the  time  will 
come  when  the  indications  for  one  or  the  other  will  be  more 
clearly  defined.  The  relative  mortality  of  the  two  opera- 
tions is  about  two  to  one  in  favor  of  the  less  radical  opera- 
tion. While  under  expert  hands  the  death-rate  of  vaginal 
hysterectomy  has  been  reduced  to  five  per  cent.,  yet  in  the 
aggregate  of  all  operations  it  is  probably  not  less  than  fif- 
teen to  twenty  per  cent.  Supravaginal  amputation  in  like 
manner  gives  a  death-rate  of  about  seven  per  cent.,  whereas 
in  the  hands  of  a  favored  few  it  does  not  exceed  over  two 
to  three  per  cent.  Recurrences  are  a  little  less  frequent  and 
are  longer  delayed  in  vaginal  hysterectomy,  giving  an  aver- 
age exemption  of  about  thirty-three  per  cent,  after  two  years 
to  some  German  operators.  As  to  the  indications  for  one 
or  the  other,  the  high  amputation  has  a  much  broader  range 
than  total  extirpation.  The  latter  is  not  to  be  thought  of 
in  cases  where  the  mobility  of  the  uterus  is  much  restricted. 
It  is  a  good  rule,  and  one  generally  observed,  not  to  attempt 
total  extirpation  in  any  case  where  the  cervix  can  not  be 
drawn  down  to  the  vulva  ;  also  in  very  large  uteri,  or  where 
there  is  a  complication  with  fibroid  or  other  massive  growth, 
or  where  there  are  strong  adhesions,  or  the  vaginal  canal  is 
unusually  narrow  and  deep,  or  when,  as  occasionally  hap- 
pens, the  intestines  are  adherent  to  the  uterus,  or  when 
the  broad  ligaments  are  obviously  involved  in  the  disease 
as  manifested  by  thickening,  induration,  and  absence  of  elas- 
ticity. It  is  safer  in  every  case  before  operating  to  not 
only  sound  the  uterus  and  test  its  mobility,  but  alsotoanses- 
thetize  the  patient,  and,  drawing  the  uterus  down,  make  a 
thorough  rectal  exploration.  In  case  of  intestinal  adhesions, 
if  they  should  prove  very  firm,  the  operation  should  be 
abandoned,  otherwise  they  may  be  better  dealt  with  after 
one  of  the  ligaments  is  severed  and  the  uterus  brought  to 
light,  provided  always  the  adhesions  are  confined  to  the 
uterus  pro])er. 

In  case  the  cervix  is  gone  and  the  cavity  of  the  uterus 
so  diseased  as  to  be  very  friable,  traction  can  be  lujule  by  a 
diverging  double  tenacnhiui  forceps  introduced  into  the 
cavity  and  expanded,  using  very  moderate  force  until   the 
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outer  surface  of  the  uterus  has  been  cleared  sufficiently  to 
admit  of  a  good  hold  by  the  volsella. 

In  a  recent  case  the  high  operation  had  been  previously 
performed  and  a  dense,  cicatricial  tissue  formed  between 
the  bladder  and  the  uterus ;  the  cavity  was  cancerous  to  the 
fundus.  Even  the  tenaculum  forceps  plowed  through  it 
when  much  traction  was  used.  I  was  exceedingly  uneasy 
abont  this  case,  fearing  that  the  scar  tissue  would  divert  me 
from  my  course  into  the  bladder  or  uterus,  but  by  graduat- 
ing the  traction  just  so  as  to  steady  the  uterus,  I  carefully 
worked  my  way  for  a  short  distance  through  the  scar  tissue, 
keeping  ray  bearings  by  means  of  a  sound  in  the  bladder, 
and  soon  had  the  satisfaction  of  striking  the  loose  cellular 
tissue,  when  the  volsella  was  applied,  and  from  then  on  I 
had  plain  sailing. 

I  prepare  my  patient  for  the  operation  by  having  the 
bowels  cleared  and  a  vaginal  injection  of  four  or  five  gal- 
lons of  warm  (not  hot)  water.  This  not  only  cleanses  the 
parts  thoroughly,  but  produces  a  relaxation  that  facilitates 
the  subsequent  steps  of  the  operation.  The  bladder  being 
emptied,  the  patient  is  placed  on  the  table  in  the  lithotomy 
position.  Before  the  speculum  is  introduced  the  vagina  is 
thoroughly  mopped  out  with  absorbent  cotton  saturated 
with  a  l-to-5,000  solution  of  mercuric  chloride.  The  Sims 
speculum  and  two  retractors — one  on  either  side — being  in- 
troduced, the  cervix  is  seized  with  teiiacula  or  volsella;  or 
transfixed  by  strong  cords  and  drawn  down.  Now  with  the 
knife  a  rather  free  incision  is  made  at  the  cervico-vaginal 
junction  into  the  submucous  connective  tissue.  This  cut 
must  completely  surround  the  cervix,  but  should  be  e.x- 
tended  on  either  side  to  afford  room  for  clamping  the  broad 
ligaments.  Now  with  the  finger,  scalpel  handle,  and  scis- 
sors separate  the  bladder  from  the  uterus,  keeping  close  to 
the  latter  and  doing  as  little  cutting  as  possible.  Having 
arrived  at  the  peritonieum,  which  is  evidenced  by  a  lack  of 
resistance,  Douglas's  cul-desac  is  exposed  in  like  manner, 
and  opened  by  a  stroke  of  the  knife  or  snipped  by  the  scis- 
sors. Introducing  a  finger  over  the  broad  ligament  into  the 
vesico-uterine  space,  the  peritonaeum  is  opened  on  it. 

I  have  usually  disregarded  this  rule  and  pushed  my  fin- 
ger through  from  below,  as  it  is  rather  an  advantage  than 
otherwise  to  have  the  peritonteum  stripped  from  the  ante- 
rior surface  of  the  uterus  as  far  as  it  will  go.  The  openings 
are  now  enlarged  by  pressure  with  the  fingers  until  the  uterus 
is  cleared  from  side  to  side  and  the  broad  ligaments  made 
freely  accessible.  One  or  two  sponges  properly  prepared 
and  with  cords  attached  are  now  introduced  into  the  peri- 
toneal cavity  to  absorb  the  blood  and  to  keep  the  bowels 
and  other  parts  out  of  harm's  way.  During  all  this  time 
bleeding  points  are  taken  up  by  pressure  forceps  as  they  are 
exposed,  sometimes  as  many  as  a  dozen  or  more  being 
needed,  at  others  none. 

The  finger,  or,  if  tense  and  unyielding,  a  steel  hook,  is 
now  placed  over  the  left  broad  ligament  under  guidance  of 
the  finger,  atid  the  latter  drawn  down.  Following  Reainy's 
suggestion,  I  habitually  use  the  obstetric  crotchet-hook  fur 
this  purpose,  and  it  answers  admirably.  The  broad-liga- 
ment forceps  is  now  passed  up  alongside  and  near  to  the 
uterus  and  slid  outward  on  the  ligament,  bearing  in  mind  the 


proximity  of  the  ureter  and  not  attempting  to  take  too  big 
a  bite,  lest  this  be  included.  If  the  uterus  is  well  drawn 
down,  there  is  much  less  risk  of  catching  up  the  ureters  than 
if  it  be  left  near  its  normal  situation.  With  a,  finger  at  the 
distal  end  of  the  forceps  blade  in  the  peritoneal  cavity  the 
forceps  is  closed  so  as  to  take  in  the  entire  depth  of  the 
ligament  and  not  include  anything  else.  Should  the  liga- 
ment be  too  much  crumpled  or  rounded  by  reason  of  trac- 
tion on  the  hook,  this  must  be  relaxed  while  the  forceps  is 
being  adjusted.  I  prefer  a  forceps  with  a  central  longitudi- 
nal groove,  like  the  Wathens,  as  the  tissues  bulging  into 
the  groove  gives  a  firmer  bold  and  there  is  less  danger  of 
slipping.  It  is  better  also  that  the  blades  when  closed  should 
not  touch  their  entire  length,  but  that  one  should  be  able 
to  see  light  through  that  part  nearest  the  handle,  as  the  base 
of  the  broad  ligament  is  a  little  thicker  than  the  upper  part, 
and  equalized  pressure  is  better  secured  thereby.  Some 
time  since  I  got  a  set  of  forceps  from  Tiemann,  one  of  which 
I  considered  defective  by  reason  of  this  non-parallelism  of 
the  blades,  but  in  using  them  I  found  it  the  most  perfect 
instrument  I  had.  Having  secured  the  ligament,  sever  the 
uterus  by  scissors,  beinu  careful  not  to  cut  too  close  to  the 
forceps.  The  uterus  may  now  be  drawn  down  and  the  other 
forceps  adjusted  under  the  eye.  The  uterus  is  now  cut  away, 
and,  after  looking  carefully  for  bleeding  vessels,  the  vagina 
is  again  mopped  out  with  the  bichloride  solution,  the  sponges 
withdrawn,  the  vagina  packed  loosely  with  iodoform  gauze, 
and  the  patient  put  to  bed.  I  do  not  sew  up  the  perito- 
naeum, for  the  reason  that  if  no  obstacleexistsit  quickly  falls 
together  and  heals.  On  the  other  hand,  should  antagonistic 
conditions  prevail,  the  demands  for  free  drainage  will  be 
better  subserved  by  leaving  a  free  opening.  The  tampon  is 
left  in  from  two  to  four  days,  owing  to  th(^  degree  of  foul- 
ness which  develops,  or,  should  the  patient's  condition  sug- 
gest infection,  it  is  immediately  withdrawn,  and,  after  gentle 
swabbing  with  the  bichloride,  a  fresh  one  introduced.  All 
except  the  broad-ligament  forceps  are  removed  at  the  expi- 
ration of  twenty-four  hours.  The  latter  are  left  on  forty- 
eight  hours.  It  is  better  not  to  disturb  the  tampon  for 
twenty-four  hours  after  removal  of  the  forceps,  for  the  rea- 
son that,  in  separating  the  blades  to  withdraw  them,  an  open- 
ing may  be  made  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  through  which 
germs  or  extraneous  matter  may  gain  entrance.  I  have  made 
it  a  rule  to  open  the  bowels  on  the  second  day,  whereby  in- 
testinal adhesions  may  be  averted.  There  are  no  hard  rules 
to  follow,  however,  as  this  very  day  I  have  violated  one  of 
the  injunctions  laid  down  above.  It  is  now  the  second  day 
since  operating,  and  consequently  time  to  remove  the  last 
forceps.  I  found  her  very  foul,  and  consequently  swabbed 
her  out  and  introduced  a  fresh  tampon  coincidently  with 
the  withdrawal  of  the  forceps.  This  case  taught  me  another 
lesson  :  The  first  steps  of  the  operation  were  almost  blood- 
less. Just  as  I  was  in  the  act  of  severing  the  last  broad 
ligament  the  forceps  slipped,  and  the  field  was  deluged  in 
blooti.  This  being  secured,  a  great  many  vessels  from  the 
hidden  recesses  of  the  retracted  tissues  began  to  spout,  and 
when,  after  a  half  hour's  hard  work,  the  hffimorrhagc  was 
stanched,  the  vagina  was  literally  packed  with  pressure 
forceps. 
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THE    MEDICAL    SERVICE    OF    THE    NATIONAL    GUARD   OF 
THE   STATE  OF  NEW   YORK. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Adjutant- Oeneral  for  the  year 
1889,  transmitted  to  the  Legislature  on  February  20,  1890,  fur- 
nishes noteworthy  evidence  of  the  continued  efficiency  of  the 
medical  corps  of  the  National  Guard.  At  the  date  of  the  re- 
port tlie  force  comprised  fourteen  rejriments,  one  battalion,  and 
forty-five  separate  companies  of  infantry,  five  batteries  of  artil- 
lery, one  troop  of  cavalry,  and  two  signal  corps,  amounting  on 
the  30th  of  September,  1889,  to  14,222  officers  and  men,  and 
being  divided  into  four  brigades.  The  medical  corps  includes 
the  snrgeon-general  (Dr.  Joseph  D.  Bryant,  of  New  York),  four 
brigade  surgeons  (Dr.  Robert  V.  McKim,  of  New  York ;  Dr. 
George  R.  Fowler,  of  Brooklyn ;  Dr.  Herman  Bendell,  of  Al- 
bany; and  Dr.  Roswell  Park,  of  Buffalo),  and  a  surgeon  and 
assistant  surgeon  for  each  regiment.  In  his  own  report  Sur- 
geon-General Bryant  speaks  in  high  praise  of  the  medical  offi- 
cers serving  under  him  and  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  the 
State  Camp,  but  he  deprecates  the  lack  of  punctuality  and  full- 
ness characterizing  the  reports  of  some  of  the  regimental  medi- 
cal officers.  As  an  example  of  wliat  tliey  would  do  well  to 
emulate,  he  gives  the  report  made  to  him  by  Surgeon  E.  T.  T. 
Marsh,  of  the  Seventy-first  Regiment,  within  three  weeks  of 
the  time  when  that  regiment  began  its  week's  encampment. 
Dr.  Marsh,  who  acted  as  post  surgeon  during  his  regiment's 
encampment,  furnished  certain  recommendations  to  the  com- 
manding officer  of  his  regiment  at  the  outset,  and  at  the  same 
time  some  bits  of  advice  to  the  men — all  intended  to  further 
the  preservation  of  the  men's  health  while  in  camp.  For  the 
most  part  tlie  advice  given  by  Dr.  Marsh  was  sucli  as  every  ex- 
perienced medical  officer  would  undoubtedly  urge,  and  none  of 
it  was  what  such  an  oflBcer  would  regret. 

In  concluding  his  report.  Dr.  Marsh  makes  certain  recom- 
mendations with  regard  to  the  management  of  the  camp — among 
them,  that  the  number  of  bath-houses  be  at  least  doubled ;  that 
the  main  street  be  put  in  a  condition,  by  means  of  concrete  or 
brick,  to  enal^le  it  to  withstand  the  constant  sweeping  to  wliich 
it  is  necessarily  subjected  in  rainy  weather,  wliich  now  leads  to 
the  formation  of  hollows  and  consequent  puddles;  that  the 
high  underbrush  and  lower  limbs  of  the  trees  on  the  edge  of 
the  blutf  and  the  borders  of  the  camp  be  cut  away  so  as  to 
allow  of  a  freer  circulation  of  air  in  and  about  the  camp;  and 
that  the  members  of  the  ambulance  corps  be  allowed  to  wear 
the  brassard  at  all  times  when  they  are  on  duty,  inasmuch  as 
some  of  them  were  fired  on  during  a  sham  battle,  and  one  had 
his  face  burned  with  gunpowder.  The  surgeon-general  does 
not  seem  to  agree  with  Dr.  Marsh  as  to  the  utility  of  cutting 


away  the  underbrush  and  low  branches  of  trees;  indeed,  he 
affirms  anew  that  there  should  be  larger  and  taller  trees,  and 
more  of  them,  on  the  top  and  the  incline  of  the  bluff,  not  only 
to  afford  shade  during  the  heat  of  the  day,  but  also  to  aid  in 
warding  off  any  malarial  influences  that  may  emanate  from  the 
neighboring  marshy  ground. 

During  the  past  few  years  a  point  has  been  made  in  the 
National  Guard  of  instructing  details  of  men  in  the  elements  of 
the  art  of  rendering  prompt  and  well-directed  aid  to  the 
wounded  and  disabled.  This  is  one  of  many  manifestations  of 
Surgeon-General  Bryant's  devotion  to  the  good  of  the  service. 
Of  its  great  value  examples  have  been  abundant,  but  it  is  none 
the  leas  gratifying  to  see  that  Colonel  Loder,  of  the  Fifth  United 
States  Artillery,  the  officer  deputed  to  report  upon  the  New 
Y'ork  State  Camp  of  Instruction  at  Peekskill,  makes  particular 
mention  of  it  and  gives  Dr.  Bryant  special  credit  for  its  intro- 
duction. "The  idea,"  says  Colonel  Loder,  "contemplates  the 
extending  of  aid  to  the  unfortunate  citizen  who  may  suffer 
from  the  effects  of  physical  violence  received  in  the  daily  walks 
of  life,  as  well  as  to  the  National  Guardsman  who  may  fall 
while  on  his  special  duty.  Trained  N.itional  Guardsmen  may 
thus  aid  the  citizen  in  other  ways  than  as  a  '  man  under 
arms.'  " 

Surgeon-General  Bryant  properly  protests  against  the  prac- 
tice of  issuing  disused  uniforms  to  recruits.  The  use  of  second- 
hand uniforms,  he  remarks,  is  never  ennobling,  especially  when 
they  are  soiled  and  out  of  repair — perhaps  the  cast-off  garments 
of  those  who  have  been  dropped  for  dereliction  of  duty.  He 
calls  attention  again  to  the  necessity  of  remedying  the  pro- 
longed and  profound  saturation  of  the  soil  beneath  and  around 
the  present  kitchen  in  the  camp.  Although  no  case  of  disease 
traceable  to  any  sucli  agency  occurred  during  the  year,  it  may 
well  play  havoc  in  the  future  if  it  is  not  dealt  with  energetical- 
ly. All  his  recommendations  seem  to  us  such  as  ought  to  be 
carried  out. 

AN  EPIDEMIC  OF  GHOSTS. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  the  manias  of  the  middle  ages 
will  be  somewhat  amazed  to  hear  that  in  the  last  decade  of  the 
nineteenth  century  a  nervous  epidemic  of  an  hallucinatory 
kind  should  have  made  itself  prevalent  among  such  very  mat- 
ter-of-fact people  as  the  citizens  of  Berlin.  Our  energetic  and 
persevering  friends  in  the  bacteriological  laboratory  have  not 
yet  found  a  microbe  to  account  for  the  contagion  of  bodily 
fear,  that  uncomfortable  sensation  about  the  epigastrium  which 
attacks  individuals  first  and  rapidly  extends  itself  to  large  num- 
bers of  people,  resembling  in  its  onset  the  work  of  the  most 
active  microbe.  We  must,  therefore,  assume  the  existence  of 
a  mental  contagion  to  explain  the  occurrence  of  the  extraordi- 
nai-y  psychical  disturbances  of  which  wo  read  in  history  and  of 
which  to-day  we  witness  an  exami)le. 

Berlin  was  a  few  weeks  ago  the  scene  of  a  most  extraordi- 
nary demonstration  of  the  contagious  effect  of  fear.  In  one  of 
the  public  schools,  a  silly  young  girl,  frightened  by  the  flapping 
of  a  window  curtain,  imagined  that  she  had  seen  a  ghost,  and 
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coramuDicated  her  dread  to  the  rest  of  tlie  scholars  until  some- 
thing like  a  panic  ensued.  Not  only  did  the  scholars  in  this 
one  school  begin  to  see  ghosts,  but  rapidly  ghost-seeing  became 
prevalent  in  other  schools,  until  now  the  moral  contagion  has 
involved  many  of  the  schools  of  the  suburbs,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  capital  itself.  The  force  of  example,  acting  upon  minds 
weakened  by  overwork,  operates  with  a  morbid  activity,  and 
cases  of  hysterical  outbreaks  in  factories,  convents,  and  schools 
have  very  frequently  been  reported.  The  educational  forcing 
system,  what  Charles  Dickens  would  call  the  production  of 
mental  green  peas  at  Christmas  and  intellectual  asparagus  all 
the  year  round,  of  which  our  German  friends  are  so  fond,  may 
play  an  important  role,  to  borrow  one  of  their  expressions,  in 
the  ffltiology  of  these  contagious  moral  epidemics.  There  is 
not  much  change  in  the  world  after  all.  The  intense  religious 
fervor  of  the  middle  ages  is  replaced  by  the  witchcraft  craze 
and  the  contulitionnaire  movement  of  the  last  century,  and 
now  these  give  place  in  our  time  to  religious  revivals  of  the 
wildly  emotional  type,  the  howling  and  writhing  of  the  camp 
meeting,  the  strange  tongues  of  Irvingism,  and  the  dancing 
parade  of  the  salvation  soldiers.  All  such  movements  have  a 
strong  family  resemblance  the  one  to  the  other,  and  their  gro- 
tesqueness  is  proportionate  to  the  degree  of  education  preva- 
lent at  the  period  in  which  they  occur. 

With  the  ghost  mania  it  is  reported  that  the  Berlin  authori- 
ties have  adopted  vigorous  measures,  but  what  form  these  have 
taken  we  have  not  yet  been  informed.  Perhaps  the  paternal 
government  of  Germany  will  employ  the  treatment  recom- 
mended by  Paracelsus  for  the  dancers  of  his  time,  namely, 
total  immersion  of  each  patient  in  cold  water.  The  American 
spank-cure,  as  described  by  a  contemporary,  might  also  prove 
serviceable.  The  prompt  application  of  the  old-fashioned 
calorifacient  slipper  to  the  ne.xt  child  announcing  itself  as  a 
seer  of  ghosts  might  aid  in  putting  an  end  to  what  appears  to 
be  really  a  very  serions  mania. 


MINOR  PARAGRAPHS. 

A  TARDY  ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 

Several  years  ago  Dr.  Lewis  A.  Stimson  presented  before 
the  New  York  Surgical  Society  an  account  of  certain  elaborate 
experiments  that  he  had  performed  for  the  purpose  of  testing 
the  efficiency  of  germicides  in  the  form  of  spray  as  destroyers 
of  atmospheric  germs.  This  was  at  a  time  when  everybody 
who  believed  in  antisepsis  at  all  trusted  implicitly  to  the  spray. 
Dr.  Stimson's  experiments  convinced  him  that  the  common  be- 
lief was  fallacious,  and  he  stated  this  conviction  without  re- 
serve, a  procedure  that  showed  his  entire  couiidence  in  the 
methods  he  had  employed  in  the  investigation.  His  paper  was 
published  in  a  Philadelphia  Journal,  and  he  soon  found  himself 
the  subject  of  English  criticism  of  considerable  severity,  not  un- 
roingled  with  scorn.  But  in  (iermany  his  experiments  were  re- 
peated and  corroborated,  andybr<  mit  dem  Spray  !  became  the 
cry.  The  spray  fell  into  general  disuse,  but  we  are  not  aware 
that  its  promoter.  Sir  Joseph  Lister,  ever  formally  acknowl- 
edged that  he  had  erred  in  advocating  its  employment  until  he 
did  so  in  his  address  at  the  recent  Berlin  meeting  of  the  Inter- 
national Medical  Congress. 


MtTLLER'S  SYMPTOM   IN   AORTIC   INSUFFICIENCY. 

AccoEDiNG  to  the  Gazette  hehdomaduire  de  medecine  et  de 
chirurijie,  Dr.  Matthieu,  in  a  recent  Paris  thesis,  states  his  be- 
lief that  the  symptom  is  occasionally  presented  under  the  triad 
of  visible  capillary  pulse,  carotid  beating,  and  pul>ation  of  the 
uvula  and  soft  palate.  The  second  and  third  of  these  pecul- 
iarities are  most  often  associated,  and  constitute  the  visible  pulse 
of  the  isthmus  of  the  pharynx.  Exceptionally  the  pharynx  is 
agitated  by  the  pulsations  to  the  exclusion  of  the  tonsils  and 
pillars  of  the  fauces.  The  appearance  of  the  symptom  depends 
upon  :  1.  A  very  energetic  cai-diac  impulse.  2.  A  considerable 
volume  of  the  systolic  wave.  3.  The  loss  of  elasticity  of  the 
peripheral  arteries,  either  by  spasm  or  by  degeneration.  The 
symptom  was  only  encountered  in  patients  affected  with  simple 
or  complicated  aortic  insutficiency,  and  only  in  about  fifty  per 
cent,  of  those  examined.  The  symptom  may  be  useful  in  mak- 
ing a  diagnosis  when  a  pulmonary  affection  renders  auscultation 
of  the  heart  difficult,  or  when  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  bruit  of  aortic  insufficiency  and  certain  extraoardiac 
murmurs  of  pulmonary  origin  or  pericardial  friction  sounds,  or 
when  a  systolic  murmur  at  the  base  may  be  attributed  to  aortic 
stenosis  or  aortitis  deformans. 


POISONS   FOR   THE   BACILLUS   TUBERCULOSIS. 

Professor  Koch  says,  according  to  the  British  Medical 
Journal,  that  he  has  tested  a  very  great  number  of  substances 
to  ascertain  the  influence  that  they  exerted  on  the  tubercle 
bacilli  in  pure  cultures.  The  following  substances,  even  in  small 
quantities,  hindered  the  growth:  A  number  of  ethereal  oils; 
of  the  aromatic  compounds,  ^-naphthylatiiine,  paratoluidine, 
xylidine ;  the  aniliue  dyes,  fuchsine,  gentian  violet,  methyl 
blue,  quinoline  yellow,  aniline  yellow,  auramine;  mercury  in 
vapor,  and  silver  and  gold  comi)Ounds.  A  compound  of  cyano- 
gen and  gold,  even  in  a  dilution  of  one  to  two  millions,  checked 
the  growth  of  the  bacillus.  These  substances  had  no  effect  on 
tuberculous  animals.  Light  was  as  potent  as  chemicals,  sun- 
light killiug  a  layer  of  tubercle  bacilli  in  a  few  minutes  or  hours, 
according  to  the  thickness  of  the  layer.  Ordinary  daylight 
will  exercise  the  same  effect  in  from  five  to  seven  days. 


CAMPHORIC   ACID  AS   AN   ANTHIDROTIC. 

Lyon  medical  gives  an  abstract  of  an  article  by  M.  Leu,  pub- 
lished in  the  Bnlleiin,  medical,  setting  forth  the  results  of  cer- 
tain trials  of  camphoric  acid,  given  internally,  to  control  the 
profuse  sweats  of  phthisical  patients.  It  was  usually  given  at 
bedtime,  in  doses  of  thirty  grains;  sometimes  that  dose  was 
given  in  the  afternoon  and  a  slightly  larger  one  in  the  evening. 
It  often  happened  that  the  anthidrotic  effect  was  not  shown 
until  the  third  day,  but  generally  the  effect  of  a  single  dose 
lasted  for  several  days.  Out  of  sixty-five  trials  on  thirteen  pa- 
tients, sixty  per  cent,  were  completely  successful,  and  in  twenty- 
two  per  cent,  the  sweating  was  moderated.  The  drug  is  soluble 
with  difficulty  in  water,  but  dissolves  more  readily  in  alcohol. 
Its  taste  is  said  not  to  be  disagreeable.  Some  trials  of  an  alco- 
holic solution  in  the  form  of  a  lotion,  for  localized  sweating, 
proved  satisfactory. 

MR.   HUTCHINSON   ON   CIRCUMCISION. 

In  the  Archives  of  Surgery  Mr.  Jonathan  Hutchinson  sums 
up  his  experience  in  regard  to  the  sanitary  advantages  of  the 
rite  of  circumcision.  After  premising  that  it  is  not  needful  to 
go  on  a  search  for  any  recondite  motive  for  the  origin  of  the 
practice,  he  says :  "No  one  who  has  seen  the  superior  cleanii- 
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ness  of  a  Hebrew  penis  can  liave  avoided  a  very  strong  impres- 
sion in  favor  of  the  removal  of  the  foreskin.  If  not  removed 
it  constitutes  a  harbor  for  filth,  and  is,  in  many  persons,  a  con- 
stant source  of  irritation.  It  conduces  to  masturbation  and 
adds  to  the  difficulties  of  sexual  continence.  It  increases  the 
risk  of  syphilis  in  early  life  ami  of  cancer  in  the  aged.  I  have 
never  seen  cancer  of  the  penis  in  a  Jew,  and  chancres  are  rare." 


A  PROJECT   TO   INCREASE   THE    FISH   SUPPLY  OF   NEW 
YORK   STATE. 

A  ifTTMBER  of  gentlemen  living  in  Rochester  have  undertaken 
to  procure  funds  for  restocking  Lake  Ontario  with  whitefish, 
and  legislation  to  prevent  the  extermination  of  the  new  stock. 
They  have  the  support  of  the  local  newspapers  and  the  ap- 
proval of  their  member  of  the  State  Fish  Commission.  The 
undertaking  is  most  commendable,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that 
the  physicians  of  the  State  will  gladly  aid  in  its  aocomplisliment 
by  whatever  influence  they  may  have  with  legislators  and  with 
persons  who  may  be  looked  to  for  contributions. 


MEDICAL   DRAWINGS. 

Dr.  Henry  Macdojjald,  whose  change  of  address  we  record 
elsewhere  in  this  issue,  informs  us  of  his  willingness  to  devote 
a  portion  of  his  time  to  making  anatomical  and  other  drawings 
for  members  of  the  profession.  We  have  published  many  en- 
gravings from  Dr.  Macdonald's  drawings,  and  others  have  ap- 
peared in  various  medical  books.  His  work  is,  iudeed,  so  well 
known  as  to  stand  in  no  need  of  commendation.  We  will  sim- 
ply express  the  hope,  therefore,  that  his  otherwise  unoccupied 
time  may  be  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  do  all  the  drawing  that 
he  is  called  on  to  do. 

ITEMS,   ETC. 

Infectious  Diseases  in  New  York. — We  are  indebted  to  the  Sanitary 
Bureau  of  the  Health  Department  for  the  following  statement  of  cases 
and  deaths  reported  during  the  two  weeks  ending  September  30,  1890: 


DISEASES. 


Typhoid  fever 

Scarlet  fever 

Cerebro-spinal  meningitis. , 

Measles 

Diphtheria 

Small-po.x 

Wliooping-cough 


Week  ending  Sept.  23- 


Cases. 


39 

17 

1 

46 

42 

0 

0 


Deaths. 


13 

7 
0 
6 
17 
0 
0 


Week  ending  Sept.  30. 


Cases.        Deaths. 


61 
27 

3 
25 
54 

1 

0 


11 
3 
3 

14 
0 
0 


Mount  Sinai  Hospital, — There  is  a  vacancy  in  the  eye  department 
of  the  dispensary.  Applicants,  who  must  be  proficient  in  the  (Jerman 
language,  may  address  Mr.  S.  L.  Fatman,  chairman  of  the  dispousaiy 
committee,  at  the  hospital,  Lexington  Avenue  and  Sixty-sixth  Street. 

Seed  &  Carnrick's  Foods. — The  recent  destruction  of  one  of  Messrs. 
Reed  ii.  Cainiick's  factiirits  hy  lire  will  not,  we  learn  from  the  Dietclk 
Oazellc,  prevent  the  firm  from  filling  orders  pending  the  completion  of 
the  new  l)uil<ling,  as  their  stock  on  liaud  in  New  York  is  large. 

The  State  Board  of  Medical  Examiners  of  New  Jersey  will  meet  in 
the  Senate  Chambers  at  the  Capitol  in  Trenton,  on  TInnsday,  Ucloher 
9lh,  at  nine  o'ckx'k  in  the  morning,  for  the  purpose  of  examhiing  candi- 
dates presenting  themselves  for  a  license  to  practice  medicine  in  the 
State.  Under  the  present  medical  law  of  the  State  every  person  desir- 
ing to  practice  medicine  or  surgery,  in  any  of  its  branches  or  in  any 
way,  who  was  not  legally  registered  previously  to  July  4,  ISUO,  must 
first  obtain  a  license  from  the  board,  Any  further  information  will  be 
furnished  by  the  secretarv.  Dr.  William  Perry  Watson,  of  Jersey  City. 

The  American  Bhinolo^ical  Association  will  hold  its  eighth  annual 
meeting  in  Louisville  on   Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday,  the  6th, 


7th,  and  8th  inst.,  under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Arthur  G.  Ilobbs,  of 
Atlanta,  Ga.  The  programme  announces  the  president's  address  and 
papers  or  remarks  in  discussions  by  Dr.  A.  B.  Thrasher,  of  Cincinnati ; 
Dr.  T.  H.  Stucky,  of  Louisville ;  Dr.  E.  R.  Lewis,  of  Indianapohs ;  Dr. 
L.  B.  Gillette,  of  Omaha ;  Dr.  J.  G.  Carpenter,  of  Stanford,  Ky. ;  Dr. 
John  North,  of  Toledo,  0. ;  Dr.  C.  T.  McGahan,  of  Chattanooga ;  Dr. 
C.  U.  von  Klein,  of  Dayton :  Dr.  E.  C.  Painter,  of  Pittsburgh  ;  Dr.  J. 
H.  Coulter,  of  Peoria;  Dr.  Emmett  Walsh,  of  Grand  Rapids;  Dr.  A. 
De  Vilhiss,  of  Toledo  ;  Dr.  R.  S.  Knode,  of  Omaha ;  and  Dr.  T.  F.  Rum- 
bold,  of  San  Francisco. 

The  Woman's  Medical  College  of  the  New  York  Infirmary. — Dr. 

George  Thoma^f  Jackson  lias  hccu  ajipoiutod  jirofessor  ot  dermatology 
in  this  institution. 

The  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine. — At  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Section  in  Pajdiatrics,  on  Thui'sduy  evening,  October  9th,  Dr.  W.  L. 
Stowell  will  present  a  Study  of  One  Hundred  Cases  of  Pneumonia  in 
Children.  The  meeting  will  lie  held  in  the  .Academy's  new  building  in 
West  Forty-third  Street. 

The  Tri-State  Medical  Association  of  Alabama,  Georgia,  and  Ten- 
nessee will  bold  its  next  iiicetiog  in  Cliattanooga  on  Tuesday,  the  14th 
inst.,  under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  .J.  B.  Cowan. 

The  Paris  Pasteur  Institute. — .Vccordiug  to  the  British  Mediral 
Jonriuil,  Professor  Mctsclmikoff,  of  Odessa,  the  distinguished  Russian 
baetei  iologist,  has  been  apiiointed  head  of  the  Pasteur  Institute  in 
Paris,  under  the  general  direction  of  M.  Pasteur. 

Changes  of  Address. — Dr.  F.  Irving  Disbrow,  to  No.  139  West  One 
Hundred  and  Fourth  Street ;  Dr.  Henry  .Vlacdonald  and  Dr.  Belle  Mac- 
donald,  to  No.  251  West  Fifty-second  Street. 

Army  Intelligence. —  OJjieial  List  of  Changen  in  the  Stations  and 

Duties  of  Officers  servini/  in  the  Medical  Department,    United  States 

Army,  from  September  I4  to  September  27,  1890  : 

By  direction  of  the  Acting  Secretary  of  War,  the  following  changes  in 
the  stations  of  officers  of  the  medical  department  are  ordered : 
Spencer,  William  G.,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon,  will,  upon 
the  abandonment  of  Fort  Bridger,  Wyoming  (his  present  station), 
report  in  person  to  the  conunauding  officer  of  Omaha,  Nebraska, 
for  duty  at  that  station,  relieving  Bkaolkv,  Alfkkd  E.,  First  Lieu- 
tenant and  Assistant  Surgeon.  Lieutenant  Bradley,  on  being  re- 
lieved by  Captain  S|)enccr,  will  report  in  person  to  the  commanding 
general,  Department  of  the  Platte,  for  duty  as  attending  surgeon  at 
the  headquarters  of  that  department.  Par.  16,  S.  O.  214,  .\.  (J.  O., 
Washington,  D.  C,  September  12,  1890. 

Bv  direction  of  the  Acting  Secretary  of  War,  the  leave  of  absence  grant- 
ed ScTER,  William  N.,  First  Lieutenant  and  Assistant  Surgeon,  in 
Special  Orders  No.  149,  June  26,  1890,  from  this  office,  is  extended 
fourteen  days.  Par,  6,  S.  0.  214,  A.  G.  0.,  Washington,  D.  C,  Sep- 
tember 12,  1890. 

By  direction  of  the  Acting  Secretary  of  War,  the  leave  of  absence  for 
seven  days  heretofore  granted  McELnEURV,  IIenkv,  JIajor  and  Sur- 
geon, by  the  Superintendent  of  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy,  is  ex- 
tended to  November  10,  1890,  on  account  of  sickness.  Par.  6,  S.  0. 
214,  A.  G.  0.,  Washington,  D.  C,  September  12,  1890. 

By  direction  of  the  Acting  Secretary  of  War.  CocnRAN,  John  J.,  Captain 
and  Assistant  Surgeon,  now  on  duty  at  Fort  Adams,  Rhode  Island, 
will  proceed  to  Mount  Vernon  Barracks,  Alabama,  aiul  report  in 
person  to  the  commandiu};  otiicer  of  that  post  for  temporary  ihity, 
and  on  completion  of  the  duty  contemplated,  he  will  return  to  his 
proper  station.  Par.  2,  S.  0.  211,  A.  (i.  0.,  Washington,  D.  C,  Sep- 
tember 12,  1890. 

By  direction  of  the  Acting  Secretary  of  War,  leave  of  absence  for  three 
months,  counuenciug  about  October  1,  1890,  is  granted  Ives,  Frank 
J.,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon,  provided  one  of  the  Acting 
Assistant  Surgeons  serving  in  the  Departmeut  of  the  Missouri  can 
be  assigned  to  duty  in  his  stead,  at  Fort  Sill,  Oklahoma  Territory, 
during  that  time.  Par.  26,  S.  0.  21.1,  A.  G.  0.,  Washington,  D.  C, 
September  11,  1890. 
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Kimball,  J.  P.,  Major  and  Surgeon,  is,  in  view  of  the  early  abandon- 
ment of  Fort  Elliot,  Texas,  to  which  post  he  is  at  present  assigned 
for  station,  rplieved  from  duty  at  that  post,  and  will,  upon  the  expira- 
tion of  his  present  sick  leave  of  absence,  proceed  to  Fort  Supply, 
Indian  Territory,  and  report  to  the  commanding  officer  for  duty. 
Par.  2,  S.  0.  132,  Department  of  the  Missouri,  September  24,  1890. 

tinder  the  provisions  of  General  Orders  No.  43,  c.  s..  Headquarters  of 
the  Army,  Adjutant-General's  Office,  the  post  of  Little  Rock  Bar- 
racks, Arkansas,  will  be  abandoned,  to  take  effect  not  later  than  Oc- 
tober 1,  1890. 

Brown,  Paul  R.,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon,  will  accompany  Com- 
pany E  to  Fort  Supply,  Indian  Territory,  and  there  take  station  un- 
til further  orders.  G.  0.  15,  Headquarters  Department  of  the  Mis- 
souri, St.  Louis,  Mo.,  August  11,  1890. 

EwiNG,  C.  B.,  Captain  and  As.sistant  Surgeon,  is  granted  leave  of  ab- 
sence for  one  month,  to  take  effect  the  1st  proximo.  Par.  .1,  S.  O. 
131,  Department  of  the  Missouri,  September  22,  1890. 

Appel,  Aaron  H.,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon.  The  leave  of  ab- 
sence for  seven  days  granted  by  the  commanding  officer.  Fort  D.  A. 
RusseU,  Wyoming,  is  extended  twenty-three  days.  Par.  3,  S.  0.  70, 
Department  of  the  Platte,  September  17,  1890. 

Middleion,  Johnson  V.  D.,  Major  and  Surgeon,  is  relieved  from  duty 
at  David's  Island,  N.  Y.,  and  will  report  in  person  to  the  command- 
ing officer,  Fort  Columbus,  New  York  city,  for  duty  at  that  station, 
relieving  Major  Joseph  R.  Gibson,  Surgeon,  and  reporting  by  letter 
to  the  commanding  general.  Division  of  the  Atlantic.  Par.  1,  S.  0- 
219,  A.  G.  0.,  Washington,  September  18,  1890. 

Gibson,  Major,  on  being  relieved  by  Major  Middleton,  will  report  in  per- 
son to  the  commanding  officer,  David's  Island,  N.  Y.,  for  duty  at  that 
station,  and  by  letter  to  the  superintendent  of  the  recruiting  service. 
Par.  1,  S.  0.  219,  A.  G.  0.,  Washington,  September  18,  1890. 

Society  Meetings  for  the  Coming  Week : 

Monday,  October  6th:  American  Rhinological  Association  (Louisville — 
first  day) ;  New  York  Academy  of  Sciences  (Section  in  Biology) ; 
German  Medical  Society  of  the  City  of  New  York ;  Morrisania 
Medical  Society  (private) ;  Brooklyn  Anatomical  and  Surgical  So- 
ciety (private) ;  Utica,  N.  Y.,  Medical  Library  Association;  Boston 
Society  for  Medical  Observation  ;  St.  Albans,  Vt.,  Medical  Asso- 
ciation ;  Providence,  R.  I.,  Medical  Association  ;  Hartford,  Conn., 
City  Medical  Association  ;  Monmouth,  N.  J.,  County  Medical  Society 
(Freehold) ;  Chicago  Medical  Society. 

Tuesday,  October  7ih :  American  Rhinological  Association  (second  day) ; 
New  York  Obstetrical  Society  (private) ;  New  York  Neurological 
Society ;  Elmira  Academy  of  Medicine ;  Buffalo  Medical  and  Surgical 
Association;  Ogdensburgh  Medical  Association;  Medical  Societies 
of  the  Counties  of  Broome  (annual),  Columbia  (annual — Hudson), 
Orange  (semi-annual — Goshen),  and  Schoharie  (semi-annual),  N.  Y. ; 
Medical  Association  of  Northern  New  York  (annual — Malone) ; 
Hudson,  N.  J.  (Jersey  City),  and  Union,  N.  J.  (quarterly).  County 
Medical  Societies;  Chittenden,  Vt.,  County  Medical  Society;  Andro- 
scoggin, Me.,  County  Medical  Association  (Lewiston) ;  Baltimore 
Academy  of  Medicine. 

Wednesday,  OctoticrSlh:  Mississippi  Valley  Medical  A.'isociatiou  (first 
day — Ixjuisville) ;  American  Rhinological  Association  (third  day); 
New  York  Surgical  .Society ;  New  York  Pathological  Society ;  Ameri- 
can Microscopical  Society  of  the  City  of  New  York  ;  Medical  Society 
of  the  County  of  Albany  ;  TriStates  Medical  As-sociation  (Port  Jervis, 
N.  Y.);  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  Medical  Association  (private);  Franklin 
(quarterly — Greenfield),  Hamp.shirc  (quarterly — Northampton),  Mid. 
diesex  South  (Cambridge),  and  Plymouth  (special),  Mass.,  District 
Medical  Societies ;  Philadelphia  County  Sledical  Society ;  Kansas 
City  Ophthalmological  and  Otological  Society. 

Thuk-sday,  October  9l/i :  Vermont  State  Medical  Society  (annual — Mont- 
pelier);  .Mississippi  Valley  Medical  Association  (second  day);  New 
York  Laryngological  Society ;  New  York  Academy  of  Stedicine 
(Section  in  Pajdiatrics);  Society  of  Medical  Jurisprudence  and  State 
Medicine ;  Brooklyn  Pathological  .Society ;  Medical  Society  of  the 
County  of  Cayuga,  N.  Y. ;  .South  Boston,  Mass.,  Medical  Club  (pri 
vatc);  Pathological  Society  of  Philadelphia. 


FBinAY,  October  10th :  Vermont  State  Medical  Society  (second  day) ; 
Mississippi  Valley  Medical  Association  (third  day) ;  New  York  Acad- 
emy of  Medicine  (Section  in  Neurology) ;  Yorkville  Medical  Associa- 
tion (private);  German  Medical  Society  of  Brooklyn;  Medical  So. 
ciety  of  the  Town  of  Saugerties  (anniversary). 

Saturday,  October  11th:  0))stetrical  Society  of  Boston  (private); 
Worcester,  Mass.,  North  District  Medical  Society. 


Iproceebings  of  Societies, 


MEDICAL   SOCIETY   OF   VIRGINIA. 

Tiecntt/-first  Annual  Seii.ii<}n,  held  at  Rockbridge  Alum  Springs, 

on  Tuesiay,  Wednesday,  a/id  Thursday,  September 

2,  3,  and  4,  1890. 

The  President,  Dr.  Oscar  Wiley,  of  Salem,  in  the  Chair. 

The  proceedings  were  opened  by  a  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
E.  F.  Garrison,  of  Philadelphia,  and  an  address  of  welcome  by 
Dr.  J.  Edgar  Chancellor,  resident  physician  at  the  Springs. 

The  Hunter  McGuire  Prize  of  one  hundred  dollars,  offered 
for  the  best  essay  on  the  diagnosis,  pathology,  and  treatment 
of  chronic  cystitis  in  the  male,  vpas  awarded  to  Dr.  E.  M. 
Slaughter,  of  the  Theological  Seminary  of  Virginia.  After  the 
award,  Dr.  MoGoire  stated  that  he  wonld  award  another  prize 
of  one  hundred  dollars,  at  the  next  annual  session  of  the  so- 
ciety, to  any  practitioner  residing  in  Virginia,  West  Virginia, 
or  North  Carolina,  who  would  present  the  best  essay  upon  some 
subject  soon  to  be  determined  upon  and  announced  by  the  secre- 
tary of  the  society. 

The  President's  Address,— The  President  delivered  an  ad- 
dress, which  was  full  of  wit  and  good  suggestions,  and  of  special 
interest  to  the  profession  of  Virginia. 

The  Summer  Diarrhoea  of  Children.— A  lengthy  discus- 
sion was  held  on  this  subject,  in  which  tlie  old  doctrines  were 
maintained,  with  additions  of  whatever  was  valuable  as  the  re- 
sults of  recent  observation  an<l  research. 

Officers  for  the  Ensuing  Year  were  elected  as  follows: 
President,  Dr.  William  W.  Parker,  of  Richmond  ;  vice-presi- 
dents, Dr.  -J.  W.  Dillard,  of  Lynchburg,  Dr.  Jacob  Michaux,  of 
Richmond,  and  Dr.  H.  M.  Patterson,  of  Staunton  ;  recording 
secretaiy.  Dr.  Landon  B.  Edwards,  of  Richmond  ;  correspond- 
ing secretary,  Dr.  J.  F.  Winn,  of  Kichraond  ;  treasurer,  Dr. 
Richard  T.  Styll,  of  IloUins;  chairman  of  executive  committee, 
Dr.  Hunter  McGuire,  of  Richmond.  To  deliver  the  address  to 
the  public  and  profession  during  the  session  of  1891,  to  be  held 
in  Lynchburg  some  time  in  October,  Dr.  Charles  M.  lilurkford, 
of  Lynchburg.  Loader  of  a  discussion  on  acute  dysentery  during 
the  session  of  1891,  Dr.  P.  B.  Green,  of  Wytheville.  Dr.  Alfred 
C.  Palmer,  of  Norfolk,  was  elected  to  fill  a  vacancy  from  his  con- 
gressional district  on  the  Medical  Examining  Board  of  Mrtdnia. 

Report  on  Ophthalmology,  Otology,  and  Laryngology, 
— Dr.  Robert  L.  Randolph,  of  Baltimore,  chairniaii  of  the  Sec- 
tion, reviewed  two  important  articles  which  hud  appeared  in 
recent  numbers  of  Graefe's  Arehhes  of  Ophthalmology  on  anti- 
sepsis in  the  operation  for  cataract.  The  reviewer  concluded, 
from  the  opposite  views  held  by  the  two  authors — von  Graefe, 
of  Ilalle,  and  Stoffan,  of  Frankfort — that  the  former  was  cor- 
rect, an<l  that  antisoi)8is,  in  spite  of  the  doubt  cast  upon  its 
value  by  the  able  paper  of  Stelt'an,  was  indispensable  in  cataract 
operations.  The  reporter  referred  to  the  suturing  of  the  cor- 
nea after  cataract  operations,  and  gave  the  opinions  of  French 
ophthalmic  surgeons,     lie  alluded  to  the  recent  treatment  of 
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detachracDt  of  the  retina  by  injection  of  tincture  of  iodine. 
He  spoke  of  the  value  of  a  solution  of  iluorescein  as  a  means 
of  diagnosticating  corneal  lesions,  and  concluded  with  a  short 
review  of  the  experiments  of  Kolinski  and  himself  upon  the 
lower  animals — namely,  the  production  of  cataract  by  feeding 
the  animals  on  na[)litbalin. 

Advance  in  Laryngology  and  Otology.— Dr.  William  F. 
Meroeb,  of  Richmond,  in  reporting  on  this  subject,  called  atten- 
tion to  the  conclusions  of  Lemon  in  his  investigation  in  regard 
to  the  transformation  of  benign  growths  of  the  larynx  in  con- 
sequence of  intralaryngeal  operations:  the  early  treatment  of 
naso-pharyngeal  and  throat  aftections  in  young  growing  children 
as  a  cure  or  prevention  of  certain  derangements  of  the  nervous 
system  and  impairment  of  the  intellectual  power  existing  or 
shown  later  in  life  ;  nasal  intubation  as  an  easy  and  ready  mode 
of  cure  in  hypertrophy  of  the  soft  intranasal  tissues,  deviations 
of  the  cartilaginous  septum,  fractures,  etc. ;  the  easy  and  cer- 
tain means  of  diagnosis  of  empyema  of  the  antrum  of  Higbmore 
by  the  illumination  of  the  maxillary  bones  by  an  electric  lamp 
introduced  into  the  mouth  ;  and  the  importance  of  perfectly 
free  drainage  in  otology.  He  called  special  attention  to  the 
great  importance  of  the  early  recognition  of  and  treatment  for 
acute  suppurative  otitis  media  following  scarlatina,  thereby 
greatly  reducing  the  high  percentage  of  deaf-mutism  from  this 
cause. 

When  shall  we  operate  for  Cataract  and  Strabismus 
in  Children  ?— Dr.  Charles  M.  Shields,  of  Richmond,  read  a 
paper  with  this  title.  He  said  that  the  text-books  seemed  to 
ignore  the  question,  and  that  as  a  large  proportion  of  the  eases 
of  cataract  in  children  were  of  the  zonular  variety,  allowing 
some  vision,  the  operation  was  generally  put  off  until  they  were 
from  ten  to  thirteen  years  old,  an  age  at  which  the  retina  had 
often  lost  its  functional  activity  from  disuse.  His  last  five  cases 
were  cited  in  support  of  the  argument  for  early  operation. 
Three  of  them  were  in  children  between  the  ages  of  ten  and 
thirteen,  and,  although  the  operation  was  successful  in  obtain- 
ing a  clear  pupil,  the  visual  results  were  not  very  satisfactory. 
The  two  others  of  the  series  were  much  younger — one  three 
years  old,  the  other  six  months.  Both  were  needled  and  gave 
the  most  satisfactory  results.  The  reader  thought  the  earlier 
the  operation  for  cataract  in  children,  the  better  the  result,  for 
the  following  reasons:  First,  in  the  young  tlie  eye  was  more 
tolerant  of  surgical  procedures  ;  second,  the  child  was  given  all 
the  benefit  in  gaining  education  that  vision  secured  ;  and  thirdly, 
the  permanent  visual  results  were  better  than  would  be  obtained 
at  a  later  age.  As  to  the  age  for  operation  in  strabismus,  he 
thought  that  usually  suggested  (six  or  seven  year.s)  early  enough 
in  alternating  squint,  as  vision  in  either  eye  did  not  sutler  from 
delay;  but  where  the  strabismus  was  confined  to  one  eye,  the 
unilateral  form,  the  earlier  the  patient  was  operated  on  the  bet- 
ter. In  this  form  of  squint,  vision  was  constantly  suppressed  in 
one  eye,  and  amblyopia  from  disuse  resulted,  making  the  eye 
useless.  The  operation  should  be  performed  in  the  monolateral 
variety  ii-  oarly  ;i<  it  was  rcciigtiized. 

The  Modern  Treatment  of  Strabismus.— Dr.  Alexandeu 
DnANE,  of  Norfolk,  presented  a  paper  on  this  subject,  in  which 
he  insisted  upon  the  necessity  of  careful  testing  before,  during, 
and  after  the  operation.  Adopting  Mauthner's  classification 
of  s<|uint  into  spastic,  accommodative,  concomitant,  and  para- 
lytic, he  pointed  out  that  in  the  first  two  varieties  the  indication 
for  treatment  was  mainly  causal,  while  in  the  last  two  only 
was  there  the  question  of  an  operation.  In  concomitant  scjuint 
he  insisted  strongly  upon  the  diflferenoe  between  cases  with  ten- 
sion and  with  relaxation  of  the  tendons,  and  cited  a  remarkable 
case  of  the  latter,  in  which  an  operation  totally  opposed  to  that 
called  for  by  the  appearances  in  the  case  had  led  to  very  strik- 


ing good  results.  In  paralytic  squint  he  adopted  v.  Graefe's 
treatment — viz.,  in  paralysis  of  a  lateral  rectus  or  an  oblique 
muscle,  tenotomy  of  the  associated  antagonist  (sometimes  in  the 
former  case  re  enforced  by  tenotomy  of  the  direct  antagonist 
or  by  ."idvancement  of  the  paretic  muscle),  and  in  paralysis  of 
the  superior  or  inferior  rectus,  advancement  of  the  affected 
muscle. 

Otitis  Furunculosa. — A  paper  was  presented  by  Dr.  John 
Herbert  Clairorne,  Jr.,  of  New  York,  in  which  he  summed 
up  his  conclusions  in  the  following  way  :  1.  Furunculosis  of 
the  outer  ear  is  a  local  disease.  2.  The  cause  is  the  transmission 
by  rough  means  beneath  the  skin  of  pyogenic  microbes.  3.  The 
prognosis  is  good,  both  as  to  the  life  and  hearing  of  the  indi- 
vidual. 4.  The  treatment  consists  in  local  antisepsis  (solutions 
of  boric  acid,  carbolic  acid,  etc.),  moist  heat,  and  incision  of  the 
furuncles  when  they  point. 

Catarrhal  Otitis  Media,  or  Aural  Catarrh.— Dr.  Lacrenck 
TuRXBULL,  of  riiihulelpliia,  who  had  been  invited  to  attend  the 
session,  read  a  jjaper  wliich  treated  mostly  of  the  results  of  the 
disease.  He  said,  in  passing,  that  most  of  the  so-called  hearing- 
restorers  acted  most  injuriously  upon  the  sensitive  ear,  and 
were  of  no  benefit  except  to  those  having  a  hole  or  perforation 
of  the  drum  membrane,  or  to  those  who  suffered  relaxation  of 
the  small  bones  of  the  ear  which  became  sometimes  separated 
from  the  raeuibrana  tymp.ini.  In  many  instances  they  iiad  acted 
as  a  foreign  body ;  and  when  they  had  a  metal  stem,  as  was 
often  the  case,  they  were  sure  to  set  up  a  "  running  ear."  The 
only  form  of  artificial  covering  to  the  diseased  perforation  of 
the  drum  membrane  should  be  a  delicate  gauze  or  rubber, 
charged  with  an  antiseptic  solution,  to  protect  the  ear  from  the 
floating  microbc.4  in  the  air  and  from  temperature  changes.  He 
then  detailed  at  length  a  correspondence  with  a  patient  who 
bad  tried  to  use  some  of  the  artificial  aids  referred  to. 

A  New  Method  of  lifting  the  Epiglottis.— Dr.  C.  M. 
Blackford,  of  Lynchburg,  presented  a  paper  describing  a 
method  devised  by  Dr.  Samuel  P.  Preston,  of  Lynchburg. 
The  instrument  used  consisted  of  an  ordinary  laryngeal  silver 
probe,  with  the  last  half  inch  bent  so  as  to  make  a  right  angle 
with  the  remainder.  Kings  were  soldered  on  the  shaft  of  the 
probe  through  which  the  third  and  fourth  fingers  of  the  left 
hand  were  passed.  The  probe  was  introduced  and  the  bent 
portion  pressed  down  on  the  glosso-epiglottidean  ligaments. 
This  pressure  tightened  the  ligaments  and  thus  lifted  the  epi- 
glottis. This  instrument  was  used  in  the  Throat  Clinic  in  Vi- 
enna. By  holding  the  laryngeal  mirror  with  the  thumb  and 
forefinger  of  the  left  hand,  with  this  elevator  between  the  third 
and  fourth  fingers  of  the  same  hand,  the  right  hand  was  left 
free  for  use.  The  |)ressure  of  the  probe  was  not  great  enough 
to  cause  retching,  and  did  not  cause  special  inconvenience  to 
the  patiout. 

Palpo-traction. — Dr.  Alfred  C.  Palmer,  of  Norfolk,  intro- 
duced in  a  short  paper  a  new  form  of  treatment  akin  to  mass- 
age which  he  called  by  this  title.  He  stated  that  many  distor- 
tions of  the  lids  might  be  improved  resulting  in  lasting  benefits 
by  this  conservative  plan.  He  alleged  no  good  results  unless 
used  in  infancy  when  the  tissues  were  i)liahle  and  easily  molded 
by  manipulation.  He  asked  the  obstetricians  to  pay  strict  at- 
tention to  the  formation  of  the  lids  of  the  new-born,  and  in  all 
forms  of  entro|)ion,  ptosis,  contracted  palpebral  fissures,  etc.,  to 
begin  at  once  and  shape  the  lids  and  retract  them  to  their 
proper  forms  and  positions.  He  also  asked  ophthalmologists  to 
]iay  attention  to  this  .subject. 

Advances  in  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics.— Dr.  L. 
II.  Kei.lkr,  of  Luniy,  presented  the  report,  in  wliich  he  called 
attention  to  forty-three  newly  introduced  drugs  or  prepara- 
tions. 
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The  Diagnosis  of  Pelvic  Disease,  or  when  to  operate. — 
Dr.  I.  S.  Stone,  of  Lincoln,  read  a  paper  with  tljis  title,  in 
which  he  urged  the  importance  of  early  recognition  of  cases 
saitable  for  operative  treatment.  He  maintained  that  the  pro- 
fession was  practically  a  unit  as  to  the  early  removal  of  large 
tumors,  and  also  as  to  the  treatment  of  pyosalpinx  and  extra- 
uterine pregnancy,  as  the  electricians  evidently  had  the  worst 
of  the  argument.  There  were  also  many  cases  which  were  not 
so  easy  to  diagnosticate,  but  required  promjit  attention  or  they 
might  be  fatal.  The  salpingitis  of  rural  districts  might  easily 
become  pyosalpinx  by  infection  with  the  poison  of  gonorrhoea. 
The  author  maintained  that  pyosalpinx  was  rare  in  the  country 
for  the  reason  given  above — the  comparative  rarity  of  gonorrhoea. 
Salpingitis  did  occur  frequently  following  puerperal  diseases, 
but  often  ran  its  course  and  left  no  trace  afterward.  Its  symp- 
toms were  those  of  pelvic  peritonitis  and  njight  result  in  grave 
and  alarming  symptoms.  The  writer  illustrated  the  diagnosis 
of  som»  rather  obscure  cases  of  pelvic  disease  by  citing  cases 
and  commenting  on  them,  showing  liow  often  these  cases  were 
allowed  to  rnn  an  indefinite  course  when  they  could  be  prompt- 
ly cured  by  resort  to  abdominal  section.  He  also  plainly  called 
attention  to  the  importance  of  recognizing  the  cases  of  neuras- 
thenia which  simulated  so  closely  cases  of  real  pelvic  disease, 
but  did  not  require  any  operative  treatment  whatever.  The 
importance  of  recognizing  tubercular  disease  of  the  appendages 
was  also  urged,  which,  according  to  the  writer's  views,  were  not 
infrequent. 

Honorary  Fellow  Ur.  Geobge  T.  Hareisox,  of  Xew  York, 
in  opening  the  discussion  of  Dr.  Stone's  paper,  said  there  were 
only  one  or  two  points  in  it  that  he  thought  the  subject  of 
criticism,  for  in  general  it  was  an  excellent  presentation  of  the 
subject  of  diagnosis  of  pelvic  diseases  and  when  to  operate.  Dr. 
Stone  had  seemed  to  treat  puerperal  malarial  fever  as  a  disease 
of  minor  importance.  He  remarked  that  Dr.  Fordyce  Barker 
had  been  the  first  to  draw  prominent  attention  to  this  disease, 
which  was  not  a  rare  one  in  certain  communities.  In  New  York, 
for  instance,  it  was  quite  a  common  complication  or  sequel  of 
labor.  But  it  was  not  always  easy  to  trace  the  develo])ment  of 
the  disease  to  its  proper  cause.  It  undoubtedly  belonged  to  the 
puerperium.  He  reported  a  case  recently  under  his  observation 
in  which  the  delivery  had  been  conducted  under  the  most  per- 
fect aseptic  principles,  and  yet  about  a  week  after  labor  puer- 
peral malarial  fever  had  set  in  and  lasted  seven  weeks.  liheu- 
matism,  by  the  way,  was  a  frequent  sequel  of  this  fever,  accord- 
ing to  his  observation. 

As  to  the  operation  of  removal  of  the  uterine  appendages,  it 
had  of  recent  months  or  years  been  very  much  abused.  Novices, 
and  specialists  of  high  standing  as  well,  were  performing  lapa- 
rotomies with  a  recklessness  that  demanded  the  cry  of  "  Stop  1  " 
He  related  the  case  of  a  lady  who  had  been  urged  by  a  promi- 
nent laparotomist  to  have  her  ovaries  removed  for  some  trouble 
which  he  told  her  would  render  her  an  invalid  for  life.  She 
declined  the  operation,  however,  and  a  year  later  became  a 
mother.  The  speaker  did  not  deny  the  value  of  the  operation 
in  certain  selected  cases,  but  he  opposed  this  popular  wholesale 
removal  of  the  ovaries  and  appendages,  and  thought  their 
causeless  removal  should  be  rebuked  as  severely  as  Baker 
Brown's  wholesale  removal  of  clitorides  had  been  years  ago. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  some  cases  of  mental  derange- 
ment even  had  followed  the  removal  of  these  sexual  organs  of 
the  female.  It  was  a  dilTiciilt  matter  to  decide  when  to  operate, 
and  no  one  should  undertake  the  operation  until  after  the  ex- 
haustion of  every  other  possible  means  of  relief — unless,  of 
course,  it  was  apparent  tliat  the  ovaries  or  appendages  were 
structurally  diseased. 

The  matter  of  extra-uterine  pregnancy  was  about  the  most 


important  subject  that  claimed  the  attention  of  the  obstetrician 
as  well  as  the  laparotomist.  The  condition  was  too  often  over- 
looked until  it  was  too  late  to  give  to  the  patient  the  benefit  of 
surgical  art.  The  diagnosis  should  be  made  early  in  order  that 
an  operation  might  save  life.  Tail's  pathology  of  extra-uterine 
pregnancy  was  all  wrong.  He  confounded  hsematocele  and  hie- 
matoma  with  extra-uterine  pregnancy.  Hsematocele  was  an 
etfusion  of  blood  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  about  Douglas's  cul- 
desac.  Hjematoma  was  an  escape  of  blood  into  the  folds  of  the 
broad  ligament  alone.  But  in  extra-uterine  pregnancy  of  the 
tubal  variety,  after  the  probable  cessation  of  one  or  more  men- 
strual periods,  there  was  often  an  irregular  ha3niorrhagic  dis- 
charge per  vaginam,  which  very  generally  preceded  rupture  of 
the  tube  for  several  days. 

Dr.  Joseph  Price,  of  Philadelphia,  present  by  invitation, 
wished  to  emphasize  all  that  Dr.  Harrison  had  said  as  to  reck- 
less operations.  Laparotomies  had  been  too  much  overdone 
by  those  who  had  not  a  sufficient  purpose  in  view.  They 
should  be  undertaken  only  for  an  objective  disease — not  for  a 
subjective  one.  More  of  this  kind  of  work  had  been  done  in 
New  York  than  anywhere  else  on  this  continent,  and  there  the 
operation  had  undoubtedly  been  abused.  Furthermore,  many 
operations  had  been  undertaken  without  having  been  at  all  well 
done;  and  such  imperfect  operations  had  brought  discredit  upon 
pelvic  surgery.  The  time  had  come  when  simply  opening  the 
abdomen  should  not  cause  death.  This  was  proved  by  the  results 
of  Dr.  McGuire's  operation  of  suprapubic  cystotomy.  Even  the 
mortality  resulting  from  laparotomies  for  the  removal  of  ova- 
rian, tubal,  or  uterine  diseases  had  now  become  reduced  to  about 
two  per  cent.  The  speaker  then  exhibited  some  drawings  of 
suppurating  tubes  by  Dr.  Coe,  only  to  condemn  them  ;  they  were 
very  unfortunate  and  misleading.  If  pus  could  be  diagnosticated 
in  the  female  pelvic  cavity  anywhere,  cut  for  it  as  you  would  do 
for  a  pus-cell  anywhere  else  in  the  body.  Extirpation  of  the 
ovaries,  etc.,  should  have  no  less  an  object  in  view  than  to  save 
life.  The  day  of  so-called  "normal  ovariotomy  "  was  past.  But 
he  would  advise  that  all  forms  and  sizes  of  fibroids  be  extir- 
pated as  soon  as  recognized.  He  also  insisted  upon  the  exer- 
cise of  the  greatest  degree  of  caution  as  to  intra-uterine  exami- 
nations and  medications.  Dr.  Emmet  said  that  ho  had  not 
passed  a  uterine  sound  for  years.  He  had  been  called  upon  a 
hundred  times  to  do  abdominal  sections  to  cure  the  results  of 
electrical  uterine  applications;  and  the  same  might  be  said  of 
the  results  of  forcible,  rapid  dilatations  of  the  uterine  neck,  and 
other  intra-uterine  procedures.  Of  course  there  were  some  dis- 
eases that  required  intra-uterine  medications,  but  we  should  be 
very  cautious  in  resorting  to  such  methods  of  treatment.  He 
never  dilated  a  cervix,  nor  would  he  pass  a  uterine  sound — he 
was  afraid  to  do  so.  More  attention  should  also  be  given  to  the 
occurrence  of  gonorrhcea  in  wives  who  were  innocent  of  the 
thought  of  a  wrong  on  the  part  of  their  husbands.  The  ravages 
of  this  disease  among  women  were  twice  as  great  as  those  of 
small-pox.  As  to  extra-uterine  pregnancy,  Virginia  had  a  right 
to  be  proud  of  her  gifts  to  the  army  of  obstetrical  surgeons, 
Bingham,  of  this  State,  about  a  hundred  years  before,  had  done 
the  lirst  scientific  operation  for  extra-uterine  pregnancy,  and 
about  nine  years  later  a  second  one. 

Honorary  Fellow  Dr.  Hunter  MoGuike,  of  Richmond,  re- 
marked that  Dr.  Harrison  had  said  that  Dr.  Fordyce  Barker 
had  been  the  first  to  call  attention  to  and  name  puerperal  malaiial 
fever.  But  it  was  the  late  Dr.  Otis  F.  Manson,  of  Richmond, 
who  had  first  des(^ribed  and  designated  the  condition,  and  now 
Dr.  Barker  recognized  this  claim  of  priority.  Dr.  Price  had 
said  that  the  man  who  employed  a  sound  or  made  intra-uterine 
medications  ought  to  have  his  head  shaved.  If  the  speaker  had 
had  a  stranil   of  hair  retnoved   for  every  one  he  had  nuiile,  he 
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said  that  he  would  be  bald-headed.  Dr.  Battey  was  a  good  man 
and  a  great  surgeon,  and  was  the  pioneer  in  important  gynae- 
cological work ;  but  Battey's  operation  of  normal  ovariotomy 
would  become  obsolete.  In  the  speaker's  opinion,  it  was  a 
crime  to  take  out  normal  ovaries  for  any  nervous  or  hysterical 
condition.  Some  years  ago  he  Ijad  done  it,  but  he  regretted  it; 
it  did  no  permanent  good.  When  there  was  some  pathological 
change  in  the  ovaries  or  tubes,  then,  after  failures  by  other 
means,  the  operation  should  be  done;  but  all  other  means 
should  be  first  exhausted.  He  himself  had  obtained  much  good 
in  such  cases  from  the  use  of  galvanism.  He  did  not  agree  with 
Dr.  Price  that  all  fibroids  should  be  removed.  In  nine  out  of 
ten  cases  that  came  to  him,  he  advised  the  patient  to  let  the 
tumor  alone.  If  the  growth  was  stationary  or  nearly  so,  giving 
rise  to  no  pain  or  mechanical  obstruction,  he  would  let  it  alone. 
If  the  gentleman  knew  how  common  fibroids  were  among  ne- 
groes, and  how  many  negro  women  were  working  to-day  with 
fibroids  of  the  uterus,  in  no  way  disabled  for  work  by  the  tu- 
mor, he  would  not  advise  operation  in  all  cases. 

Dr.  .Joseph  Hoffman,  of  Philadelphia,  present  by  invitation, 
remarked  that  not  many  years  ago  every  surgeon  was  sewing 
up  perinioums  and  uterine  cervices.  But  Emmet  arose  and 
protested  ag.iinst  such  procedures.  The  speaker  said  that  Bat- 
tey's operation  had  been  given  a  fair  test  and  had  failed,  and 
should  hereafter  be  done  away  with.  Others  thought  that  all 
diseases  of  women  were  essentially  cellulitis ;  but  in  ninety-nine 
cases  out  of  a  hundred  this  was  a  mistake.  Tait  had  only  re- 
vised the  pathology  of  forty  years  ago,  and  evidently  got  it 
from  Xonat,  who  fully  discussed  the  subject  as  a  circuniuterine 
and  lateral  phlegmon  about  184G.  Surgery  ought  to  be  resorted 
to  in  these  cases  only  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  pain  or  else 
to  save  life.  Many  had  punctured  pelvic  abscesses  in  the  hope 
of  curing  them,  but  they  had  never  been  thus  cured.  To  open 
one  pus  cavity  in  the  tubes  did  not  empty  all  tlie  reservoirs  of 
pus,  because  these  tubal  pus  cavities  were  like  links  of  sau- 
sage. Ilaematocele  was  very  rare.  Mr.  Tait  said  when  it  did 
03cur  it  was  often  mistaken  for  extra  uterine  pregnancy.  Ex- 
ploratory incisions  should  be  used  only  as  guides  to  the  surgeon 
to  aee  whether  or  not  he  could  cure  a  given  case.  One  should 
never  cut  down  upon  an  abscess  or  a  tumor  in  the  abdomen,  and 
half  finish  the  operation.  Such  half-finished  operations  injured 
surgery  in  the  esteem  of  the  profession  as  well  as  the  people. 
Scraping  the  mucous  surface  of  the  uterus  witli  curettes,  etc., 
was  bad  practice.  Laparotomies  had  been  shown  to  be  com- 
paratively devoid  of  danger  under  modern  modes  of  procedure; 
so  when  such  operations  were  required,  operate  early.  Un- 
doubtedly the  surgeon  should  exercise  common  sense  in  select- 
ing his  cases  for  laparotomies  as  for  other  operations,  and  there 
could  be  no  question  as  to  tlie  abuse  of  this  operation  by  many 
surgeons — by  some,  even,  of  great  eminence.  But  because  an 
operation  was  abused  by  some  it  was  not  totally  unjustifiable  in 
certain  cases. 

Dr.  Edwi.v  S.  Ricketis,  of  Cincinnati,  present  by  invita- 
tion, confined  his  remarks  to  a  review  of  the  history  of  ovari- 
otomy and  abdominal  sections  generally — suggested  by  the  fact 
that  the  society  was  now  meeting  within  a  few  miles  of  the 
birthplace  of  the  immortalized  McDowell  in  this  (Rockbridge) 
county.  Bringing  his  subject  down  to  the  present  time,  he 
thought  that  now  the  operations  of  opening  the  female  pelvic 
abdomen  were  too  hastily  undertaken  by  surgeons  who  sought 
rather  to  make  reputations  for  daring  than  to  save  the  lives  of 
their  patients.  Discredit  came  upon  surgery  whenever  an  oper- 
ation was  undertaken  without  a  |)reviou3  diagnosis  and  a  con- 
sideration of  the  points  which  determined  prognosis.  He  hoped 
the  profession  would  frown  down  such  reckless  surgery,  and 
keep  surgery  always  lifted  upon  the  platform  of  humanity,  such 


as  had  prompted  McDowell  to  undertake  the  first  ovariotomy, 
and  such  as  would  ever  make  the  profession  commend  it  to 
their  patients. 

Dr.  Isaiah  H.  White,  of  Richmond,  spoke  of  the  importance 
of  an  early  diagnosis  and  prompt  removal  of  an  extra-uterine 
pregnancy.     The  doctor  generally  knew  nothing  about  the  dan- 
ger just  ahead  until  the  sudden  collapse  and  other  evidences  of 
rupture  of  the  tube  indicated  too  plainly  that  his  patient  was 
dying  from  rupture  of  an  extra-uterine  gestation  sac  into  the 
peritoneal  cavity.     But  if  such  a  state  of  things  passed  by  and 
the  woman  rallied  and  got  well  of  the  effects  of  such  a  rupture, 
or  if  gradual  extrusion  of  the  foetus  from  the  tube  so  occurred 
as  never  to  lead  the  surgeon  to  know  where  rupture  was,  and 
if  the  foetus  became  encapsulated  in  a  new  sac,  etc.,  the  extra- 
uterine pregnancy  might  remain  for  years  in  a  quiescent  state, 
the  foetus  being  dead,  and  no  apparent  risk  of  life  of  the  patient 
occurring  by  reason  of  such  estra-uteriue  pregnancy.     He  had 
known  a  case  where  an  extra-uterine  pregnancy  had  remained 
indolent  for  years,  until  finally  a  normal  intra-uterine  impregna- 
tion occurred.    Many  cases  were  reported  where  the  diagnosis  of 
extra-uterine  pregnancy  had  been  first  made  by  the  ulceration  of 
foetal  bones  through  the  rectum,  etc.,  the  pregnant  condition 
years  before  not  having  been  more  than  suspected  at  the  time, 
and  the  idea  dismissed  by  both  patient  and  friends  because  of 
the  recurrence  of  the  apparently  normal  menstrual  function. 
Such  cases  suggested  that,  in  cases  of  supposed  or  diagnosticat- 
ed extra-uterine  pregnancy,  before  rupture  of  the  tubes  into 
the  peritoneal  cavity,  if  the  mother  would  not  consent  to  oper- 
ation, the  fcetus  should  be  killed  by  galvanism  ;  then  the  ovum 
might  remain  in  its  sac  simply  as  an  innocent  foreign  body. 
The  known  laws  of  accommodation  on  the  part  of  nature  to 
gradually  developed   abnormal   conditions  might   lead   to  the 
final  safe  removal  of  the  foetus  piecemeal,  by  self-protective 
ulcerations  through  the  rectum,  etc.     Hence  it  was  yet  a  field 
for  discussion  .is  to  the  propriety  of  always  insisting  upon  an 
operation  for  an  old  extra-uterine  pregnancy.      But  when  an 
operation  was  decided  on,  what   were  known  as  the  "  rem- 
nants'' of  an   extra-uterine   conception,  excluding  the   foetus 
itself,  were  most  probably  altogether  the  products  of  the  in- 
flammatory action  set  up  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  foetus 
through  the  tube  into  the  peritoneal  cavity.     The  strictured 
portions  of  the  pus-tube,  which  gave  that  canal  the  appearance 
of  rolled    sausage,  were    due    to    adhesive   perimetric    bands 
formed  around  the  tube.    As  to  the  so-called  "  normal  ovari- 
otomy," Dr.  McGuire  had  deplored  the  results  obtained  by  him. 
Undoubtedly  he  was  correct.    In  fact,  it  might  not  be  too  much 
to  say  that  some  of  thesurvivors  of  the  operation  regretted  that 
they  were  alive. 

Dr.  Lanuon  Cartek  Gray,  of  New  York,  present  by  invita- 
tion, said  that  the  further  resort  to  '■  Battey's  operation  "  and  the 
jikefor  the  cure  of  nervous  diseases  would  be  a  crime.  Years  agoi 
Baker  Brown  had  properly  been  expelled  from  the  profession 
because  of  his  useless  ditoridectomies.  The  groat  name  of  Dr. 
Sayre,  a  short  while  ago,  had  given  authority  for  unnecessary 
circumcisions  for  the  relief  of  some  nervon^  troubles.  Stevens's 
wholesale  cutting  of  eye  muscles  for  the  treatment  of  chorea 
and  other  nervous  diseases  should  likewise  be  condemned. 
No  such  operations  should  ever  bo  considered  panaceas,  and 
they  should  not  be  undertaken  except  when  there  was  a  clearly 
defined  requirement  for  them  other  than  the  simple  nervous 
trouble.  In  almost  all  the  cases  where  such  mutilations  had 
even  apparently  done  good,  such  relief  was  of  only  temporary 
duration,  showing  that  the  supposed  cure  was  in  reality  the  re- 
sult of  a  psycliol(igic:d  action.  "  Normal  ovariotomies"  had  un- 
questionably appeared  to  do  good  in  a  small  proportion  of  in- 
stances upon  this  very  principle;  but  in  all  the  cases  so  operated 
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on  that  had  come  under  his  observation,  the  attacks  had  re- 
turned with  even  greater  severity  than  the  original  sickness. 
As  long  ago  as  1828  this  principle  of  mental  impression  was  put 
to  a  thorough  therapeutic  test  by  Esquirol,  and  the  results  of 
his  experiments  should  be  kept  ever  before  those  of  the  profes- 
sion who  still  insisted  upon  experimental  operations.  He  di- 
vided his  cases  of  epilepsy,  etc.,  into  groups.  To  one  group  he 
gave  one  class  of  remedies,  with  the  addition  of  strong  mental 
encouragement.  To  another  group  he  gave  another  class  of 
medicines,  with  the  same  encouragement  as  to  the  benefit  to 
come  from  the  "  new  treatment."  To  another  group  he  gave 
another  class  of  remedies,  etc. ;  while  to  still  another  group  he 
gave  simply  colored  water,  etc.  Each  group  of  cases  did 
equally  well  for  a  season,  but  relapses  soon  began  to  occur,  and 
all  the  patients  fell  back  to  the  former  degrees  of  sickness.  Up 
to  the  present  time  no  remedy  had  stood  the  test  of  prolonged 
experience  in  epileptic  forms  of  diseases,  unless  it  was  the  bro- 
mides. Undoubtedly  operations  had  been  most  beneficial  when 
performed  upon  tlie  strongly  impressionable  class  of  patients; 
but  this  very  fact  confirmed  the  suggestion  that  most  probably 
one  operation  would  do  about  as  well  as  another.  If  this  was 
so.  then,  in  the  name  of  humanity,  whatever  might  be  the 
amount  of  impression  that  you  wished  to  leave  upon  your  pa- 
tient, perform  that  operation  which  was  least  serious  in  its  pos- 
sible results  of  unsexing  the  individual,  or  otherwise  mutilating 
her.  To  make  a  simple  incision  somewhere,  and  yet  let  the 
patient  believe  that  a  severe  operation  had  been  performed, 
would  do  as  much  good  in  most  cases  as  the  real  operation. 

Dr.  William  W.  Parker,  of  Richmond,  could  not  understand 
why  all  this  hue  and  cry  had  been  raised  of  late  years  about  the 
danger  of  ordinary  uterine  treatment,  unless  it  was  another  case 
of  the  cry  of  authority  against  every  day  experience.  Of  course, 
judgment  and  gentleness  were  as  essential  in  such  treatment  as 
anywhere  else.  He  believed  intra-uterine  injections  were  per- 
fectly safe,  if  the  precautions  usually  recommended  were  faith- 
fully observed.  In  a  large  practice  daily  since  the  war  he  had 
used  them  without  ever  hearing  of  harm  resulting. 

Dr.  Harrison  said  that  he  wouhl  not  have  himself  recorded 
as  in  toto  opposed  to  Battey's  operation,  for  there  were  troubles 
of  a  serious  nature  that  he  had  seen  relieved,  if  not  cured,  by 
''  Battey's  operation"  for  apparently  moderately  diseased  ova- 
ries. But  Dr.  Battey's  original  error — which,  however,  had 
since  been  corrected — consisted  in  naming  his  operation  "nor- 
mal ovariotomy."  He  thought  Dr.  Battey  justly  entitled  to 
the  credit  of  having  pointed  out  a  new  and  important  gynicco- 
logieal  field  for  thorough  study. 

Dr.  Stoxe,  in  closing  the  discussion,  thought  it  proper  to 
remark  that  Dr.  Barker's  puerperal  malarial  fever  was  often 
nothing  but  the  evidence  of  the  existence  of  pus  in  the  Fallo|)[)ian 
tubes.  He  would  not,  however,  undertake  to  deny  that  there 
was  a  pare  puerperal  malarial  fever,  as  Dr.  Manson  had  de- 
scribed prior  to  Dr.  Barker's  mention  of  the  subject.  As  to 
Battey's  operation,  he  had  never  done  but  one,  and  the  result 
was  UDsatisfactory.  Hence  he  stood  simply  as  an  interested 
listener  of  the  remarks  that  had  been  made  by  practitioners  of 
such  large  experience  and  extensive  reputation,  whose  dicta 
would  go  far  in  shaping  or  establishing  subsequent  professional 
opinion  on  the  subject. 

Vertigo  was  the  title  of  a  paper  read  by  invitatidn  by  Dr. 
Landon  Caetek  (inAV,  of  New  York.  He  stated  that  there 
was  a  vertigo  due  to  organic  disease  and  a  vertigo  of  functional 
nature.  An  iini)ortant  generic  distinction  between  these  two 
was  that  organic  verligos  were  accompanied  by  lees  irritabil- 
ity and  apprehension  on  the  part  of  the  patient  than  were  the 
functional  ones.  If  of  organic  origin,  the  vertigo  must  proceed 
from  disease  of  some  one  or  more  of  the  abdominal  or  thoracic 


viscera,  the  spinal  cord,  the  intracranial  organs,  or  the  ear. 
Examine  the  urine  always  repeatedly  both  chemically  and  mi- 
croscopically for  albumin  and  easts  and  test  the  arterial  press- 
ure by  sphygiuographic  tracings.  But  the  speaker's  observation 
showed  that  kidney,  heart,  and  organic  liver  troubles  caused 
slight  vertigo,  lasting  only  a  short  time.  In  renal  vertigo  there 
was  usually  a  headache  that  had  at  times  a  tendency  to  hebe- 
tude or  coma;  occasionally  there  were  convulsions  and  general 
or  local  oedema.  In  hepatic  vertigo  there  would  usually  be 
some  degree  of  hebetude  or  jaundice  or  dropsy.  Almost  all 
intracranial  lesions  would  cause  vertigo,  which,  in  certain  of 
them,  would  be  pathognomonic.  For  instance,  cerebellar  lesion 
would  produce  a  swa\ing,  staggering  gait,  called  titubation, 
or  the  patient  would  stagger  markedly  to  one  side,  or  he  was 
suddenly  whirled  in  a  semicircle.  If  Dr.  Dana's  observations 
proved  correct,  temporal-lobe  lesions  might  produce  similar 
symptoms.  Spinal-cord  diseases  were  not  apt  to  cause  more 
than  slight  vertigo,  with  the  exception  of  certain  cases  of  loco- 
motor ataxia,  where  dizziness  was  common  when  the  patient 
was  standing  with  his  eyes  closed.  Aural  diseases,  especially 
of  the  middle  ear  or  labyrinth,  also  often  caused  vertigo. 

But  the  form  of  vertigo  which  caused  most  distress  was 
chronic,  coming  on  in  sudden  paroxysms,  varying  from  a  sud- 
den, uneasy  sensation  of  loss  of  eciuilibrium  to  such  uncertainty 
of  gait  as  to  make  the  patient  dread  going  out  in  the  street  and 
frequently  accompanied  by  symptoms  of  other  nervous  disturb- 
ance, such  as  furriness  and  tingling  of  the  extremities,  a  feeling 
of  distention  or  fullness  about  the  head,  usually  at  the  vertex, 
with  slight  ringing  in  the  ear'*,  a  certain  irritability  and  nerv- 
ousness, and  often  a  mild  degree  of  insomnia.  It  was  rare  in 
children,  not  infrequent  in  the  elderly,  but  was  most  frequent 
in  young  and  middle-aged  adults.  This  vertigo  was  extremely 
obstinate,  often  lasted  for  years  after  the  attending  nervous 
symptoms  had  disappeared,  or  it  njight  be  the  only  symptom 
throughout.  It  was  prone  to  occur  in  northern  climates  in 
the  first  warm  months  of  the  year,  and  severe  cases  occurring 
at  this  time  did  not  begin  to  recover  untd  after  cold  weather 
had  set  in.  It  was  made  worse  by  heat  and  temperature  alterna- 
tions; in  extreme  cases,  even  going  from  a  cold  into  a  heated 
room  would  cause  attacks.  Nervous  prostration  was  common 
^a  form  of  neurasthenia.  Generally  the  tongue  was  unaf- 
fected. The  urine  usually  contained  uric  acid  or  oxalate  of  cal- 
cium. The  cause  of  this  symptom-group  was  a  matter  of  discus- 
sion. The  older  writers  treated  of  it  as  a  stomach  vertigo,  but 
Mnrchison  thought  it  due  to  liver  derangement,  producing  ex- 
cess of  uric  acid ;  hence  the  name  he  gave  it — lithiemia.  The 
speaker  was  not  satisfied  with  this  explanation,  for  many  cases 
did  not  present  a  tangible  evidence  of  hepatic  derangement,  nor 
had  we  ever  established  a  standard  by  which  we  could  say  what 
was  an  excess  of  uric  acid  ;  besides,  in  some  cases,  the  uric  acid 
bad  been  extremely  small  in  amount;  and  again  cholagogues, 
such  as  calomel,  aggravated  the  vertigo,  and  often  the  nervous 
symptoms  also.  He  had  now  come  around  to  adopt  the  old 
theory,  that  the  vertigo  was  of  gastric  origin,  including  the  en- 
tire digestive  track.  The  majority  of  cases  of  this  peculiar 
form  of  vertigo  were  due  to  some  chronic  and  persistent  error 
of  digestion,  either  of  the  nitrogenized  or  starchy  elements  of 
food,  or  of  both.  Constipation  without  coaled  tongue  or  foul 
breath  was  common  in  this  error  of  digestion.  It  occurred  in 
those  personally  or  hereditarily  [indisposed  to  gout  or  rheuma- 
tism. The  exciting  causes  were,  however,  mental  or  physical 
overwork,  great  anxiety,  malaria,  or  a  very  sedentary  lite.  For 
therapeutic  parposes  he  grouped  his  cases  with  this  form  of 
vertigo  into  (1)  those  in  whom  the  general  neurasthenia  was 
slight,  and  (2)  those  in  whom  it  was  severe.  In  the  non-neur- 
asthenic cases,  begin  with  twenty  drops  of  dilute  iiitromuriatic 
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acid  before  meals  in  a  wine-glass  of  water  and  one  drachm  of 
fluid  extract  or  two  grains  of  solid  extract  of  cascara  sagrada 
three  limes  daily.  Take  this  amount  of  cascara  continuously, 
reducing  it  if  it  produces  more  than  two  feculent  actions  a  day. 
During  the  same  period  interdict  the  red-meat  diet  entirely. 
The  patient  would  feel  less  dull,  have  less  of  the  sense  of  dis- 
tention of  the  head,  and  feel  generally  better,  although  the  ver- 
tigo would  probably  be  unaltered.  After  about  ten  days  stop 
the  acid  and  give  pepsin  and  panereatin,  the  pepsin  imme- 
diately after  meals  and  the  panereatin  an  hour  and  a  half  after. 
This  treatment  would  more  generally  relieve  the  vertigo  than 
anything  else  he  had  tried.  After  a  time  gradually  restore  the 
meat,  but  only  once  a  day.  In  the  neurasthenic  cases  his 
treatment  was  the  same,  with  the  addition  of  rest,  in  rare  cases 
putting  the  patients  to  bed  for  two  or  three  weeks.  It  was  bet- 
ter to  err  on  the  side  of  enforcing  too  much  rather  than  too 
little  re.st.  In  differing  so  radically  from  others  on  this  point, 
be  had  only  to  say  that  his  experience  had  taught  him  to  so 
differ. 

Dr.  William  W.  Parker  agreed  with  Dr.  Gray  that  the 
cbronic  vertigo  described  was  of  dyspeptic  origin,  and  hence 
recommended  rigid  diet. 

Dr.  Ih'NTER  McGriRE  said  that  the  cases  of  vertigo  so  well 
defined  by  Dr.  Gray  n-ere  due  to  lithasmia,  and  originated  in  some 
derangement  of  the  portal  system.  It  the  liver  acted  well — 
to  use  the  common  expression — the  vertigo  did  not  occur.  But 
inactivity  or  a  deranged  action  of  the  liver  was  not  always 
shown  by  a  furred  tongue,  etc.,  for  tliat  Tnight  be  red  and  moist, 
while  the  ficcal  discharges  were  grayish  or  puttyish.  But 
there  wa"  always  some  evidence  of  gastric  or  bowel  fermenta- 
tion, as  shown  by  greater  or  less  eructations  an  hour  or  two  after 
eating.  Acting  upon  the  suggestion  thus  derived,  he  had  got 
benefit  from  the  following  plan  of  treatment :  Use  a  good  cho- 
lagogue  for  two  weeks  or  so,  so  as  to  get  one  or  two  feculent 
actions  a  day  ;  and  then  give  for  about  a  month,  three  times 
daily,  just  after  meals,  minute  doses  of  corrosive  sublimate — 
from  one  sixtieth  to  one  eightieth  of  a  grain — in  solution  or  pill. 
Afterward  give  a  perfectly  neutral  solution  of  the  hypoplios- 
phites  of  liine  and  soda  after  each  meal.  The  syrups  of  the  hy- 
pophosphites  as  found  in  the  shops  were  injured  by  the  amount 
of  sugar  they  contained. 

Dr.  Isaiah  H.  White  was  satisfied  that  the  form  of  vertigo 
described  was  due  to  lithseinia  or  to  some  of  the  waste  products 
of  digestion  that  were  not  properly  eliminated.  Possibly  pto- 
maines developed. 

Mr.  Ilron  Blair,  of  Richmond,  fraternal  delegate  from  the 
Virginia  Phannaceutical  Association,  had  long  since  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  this  was  a  littia;mic  vertigo.  Evidences  of 
impaired  portal  circulation  and  function  were  always  found  in 
such  cases.  Lithajmia  was  but  another  expression  for  the  gouty 
disposition,  and  was  due  to  disordered  or  fernientntive  diges- 
tion. 

Permanent  Drainage  of  the  Male  Bladder  by  a  Eetained 
Cannula  introduced  above  the  Pubes.— This  was  the  title  of 
a  paper  read  l)y  l)r.  (;e<)K(.k  Br.n.  JoirNsTON,  of  Richmond.  He 
said  that  Dr.  Van  Buren  had  devi.sed  the  best  instrument  for 
the  purpose  that  he  knew  of — consisting  of  an  outer  cannula,  an 
inner  tube,  and  a  trocar.  After  quoting  descrijjfions  of  these, 
Dr.  .Johnston  stated  that  he  h.id  added  to  the  instrument  a  steel 
guide,  of  double  the  length  of  the  trocar,  over  which  the  outer 
cannula  might  be  easily  drawn  out  of  the  bladder  and  replaced 
without  fear  of  losing  its  course.  After  describing  the  simple 
operation  of  opening  the  bhidder  above  the  pubes,  and  Imw  to 
retain  the  instruments,  heremarkeil  that  both  acute  :ind  chronic 
cases  were  benefited  by  the  proposeil  treatment.  C'ouditiocs  so 
benefited  were  urinary  retention,  injuries  of  the  urethra  or  pros- 


tate, acute  prostatitis,  perineal  abscess,  urinary  extravasation, 
coagula  in  the  bladder,  chronic  cystitis,  enlarged  prostate,  or 
cancer  of  this  gland,  or  of  the  bladder,  urinary  fistulse,  saccula- 
tions, adynamia,  etc. 

The  Present  Status  of  Abdominal  Surgery.— Dr.  Joseph 
Price,  ofPliiladelphia,  Pa,,  read  a  paper  on  this  subject. 

Early  Exploratory  Incision  as  an  Aid  to  the  Diagnosis 
of  some  Surgical  Diseases  of  the  Abdominal  Cavity.— Dr. 
Euwix  KicKETTS,  of  Cincinnati,  read  a  paper  on  this  subject. 
He  had  found  it  difficult  in  many  cases  to  make  a  diagnosis  pre- 
vious to  exploratory  incision.  To  open  the  abdomen  was  easy 
enough,  but  afterward  to  do  always  the  best  thing  and  that 
promptly,  knowing  when  to  end  at  exploration,  bearing  in  mind 
that  half-completed  surgical  procedures  are  rarely  ever  excusa- 
ble ;  these  were  of  greatest  consideration. 

Nervous  Disorders  following  Organic  Stricture  of  the 
Urethra. — Dr.  IIixtei!  McGuire  read  a  paper  thus  entitled. 
He  related  a  number  of  cases  in  which  paralysis,  apoplexy,  or 
cerebral  disease  of  some  kind  had  followed  long-standing  strict- 
ure. In  none  of  these  cases  was  there  renal  disease.  In  his  prac- 
tice he  had  seen  sclerosis  of  the  lower  [lortion  of  the  spinal  cord 
follow  old  strictures.  He  concluded  the  paper  thus  :  Are  all  of 
these  cases  mere  coincidences?  Urethral  strictures  are  so  com- 
mon, and  diseases  of  the  nervous  center  so  frequent  after  middle 
life,  and  the  interval  of  years  between  the  formation  of  the 
strictures  and  the  appearance  of  nervous  troubles  so  great,  that 
it  is  difficult  to  say  tliat  one  is  dependent  upon  the  other.  As 
it  is,  however,  I  can  not  help  thinking  that  long-existing  ure- 
thral strictures  may  set  up  reflex  irritation  in  one  or  more  of  the 
nervous  centers,  and,  this  persisting,  ends  in  pathological  change 
in  one  form  or  another. 

The  Salient  Points  in  Appendicitis ;  its  Diagnosis  and 
Treatment,  was  the  subject  of  a  paper  read  by  Dr.  .Joseph 
HoFF.MAX,  of  Philadelphia. 

Remarks  upon  Anteflexion  of  the  Uterus  was  the  title 
of  a  paper  read  by  Dr.  George  Tucker  Harrison,  of  New 
York.  The  normal  position  of  the  uterus  in  the  erect  woman, 
when  the  bladder  and  rectum  were  empty,  was  that  of  ante- 
versio-tiexio,  the  place  of  flexion  being  at  the  junction  of  the 
cervix  and  body.  But  when  the  bladder  was  distended,  the 
uterus  was  lifted  up  physiologically  and  its  posterior  wall  lay  in 
juxtaposition  with  the  anterior  wall  of  the  rectum ;  it  was 
both  retroposod  and  retroverted.  While  the  bladder  was  being 
emptied,  the  fundus  uteri  described  an  arc  which  corresponded 
to  an  angle  of  from  45^  to  00°.  The  characteristic  feature  of 
pathological  anteflexion  was  simply  the  stability  of  the  flexion. 
The  causes  which  made  the  flexion  permanent  were  either  in 
the  organ  itself  or  operated  on  it  from  without.  Metritis  or 
infarction  belonged  to  the  first  class  of  causes,  while  parame- 
tritis posterior,  parametritis  chnmica  atrophica,  and  perime- 
tritis belonged  to  the  second  and  more  frequent  class  of  causes, 
and  were  more  permanent  in  effect.  When  metritis  attacked 
an  antetlexed  uterus,  the  angle,  which  up  to  that  time  had  been 
variable,  became  fixed.  The  symptoms  usually  associated  with 
anteflexion  were  dysmenorrhiva  and  sterility.  This  painful 
dysmenorrha'a  was  not  mechniiical,  but  was  due  to  the  asso- 
ciated metritis.  The  sterility  also  was  attributal>le  to  the  ac- 
coinpauy  ing  endometritis,  oophoritis,  and  perimetritis.  If  these 
inflammations  were  removed,  and  if  the  perimetritis  had  left 
no  permanent  pathological  changes,  conception  might  ensue, 
notwithstanding  the  existence  of  parametric  cicatricial  tissue 
or  permanent  anteflexion.  The  diagnosis  of  this  piitliological 
aiitetlexioii  depended  alone  on  the  demonstration  of  the  sta- 
bility of  the  flexion.  Bimanual  palpation,  or  the  establish- 
ment of  the  fact  that  the  anteflexion  persisted  even  when 
the  bladder  was  distended,  or  the  discovery  that  the  folds  of 
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Doufrlas's  sac  were  shortened  or  thickened,  were  the  means  for 
deciding  as  to  the  stability  of  the  flexion.  As  to  treatment,  it 
was  of  prime  importance  to  try  to  remove  the  parametritis  pos- 
terior, or  perimetritis  and  results.  If  the  uterus  was  supersensi- 
tive, scarify  it  just  prior  to  menstruation,  and  the  dysnienorrhcea 
would  be  moderated.  For  the  persistent  uterine  catarrh,  wash 
out  the  uterine  cavity  with  a  solution  of  carbolic  acid  after  dila- 
tation with  aseptic  laminaria  tents,  followed  by  steel  dilators. 
Lately  he  had  been  very  much  pleased  with  ichtliyol,  incorpo- 
rated with  lanolin,  applied  around  the  portio  vaginalis,  in  clear- 
ing up  old  perimetric  and  parametric  adhesions. 

Epilepsy. — Dr.  M.  D.  Hoge,  Jr.,  read  the  Report  on  Ad- 
vances in  Neurology,  confining  his  remarks  more  especially  to 
this  disease.  We  were  perhaps  more  indebted  to  Hnghlings 
Jackson  for  tlie  clearest  explanation  of  convulsions  than  to  any 
medical  writer  of  recent  date.  Three  classes  of  convulsions 
were  made,  corresponding  to  the  three  levels  of  the  nervous 
system.  An  epileptoid  seizure  was  due  to  the  high  instubility  of 
certain  cortical  cells,  produced  by  the  nutrient  fluid  bathing  the 
cells  becoming  comparatively  stagnant,  and  in  consequence  there 
was  inferior  nutrition,  a  "substitution  nutrition,"  whereby  the 
phosphorus  coiupounds  became  more  nitrogenous,  or  i-irerersa. 
What  was  the  best  form,  then,  of  food  for  the  nerve  cells?  Se- 
guin  had  stated  that  the  central  nervous  system  and  peripheral 
nerves  were  largely  made  up  of  fatty  substances.  In  the  ash 
of  the  cerebral  substance  the  phosphates  existed  to  the  extent 
of  93'5  per  cent. 

Dr.  J.  D.  Eggleston,  a  fellow  of  the  society,  had  come 
nearest  to  the  question  of  a  cure  for  epilepsy,  and  to  him  the 
writer  was  largely  indebted  for  the  following  method  :  The 
treatment  was  a  combined  one,  partly  direct  and  partly  symp- 
tomatic. The  first  step  was  to  supply  the  brain  with  proper 
food  ;  this  could  best  be  accomplished  by  the  use  of  cod-liver 
oil,  combined  with  the  hypophosphites  of  calcium  and  sodium, 
and  a  diet  consisting  largely  of  falty  food  was  enjoined.  Every 
source  of  external  irritation  must  be  carefully  looked  into  and 
corrected  ;  it  might  be  eye-strain,  nasal  polypi,  malpositions  of 
the  uterus,  or  phimosis.  Remove  these  sources  of  constant 
irritation,  which  were  continually  sending  nervous  imjiressions 
to  an  anaemic  brain,  and,  there  accumulating,  it  became  sur- 
charged, its  equilibrium  was  disturbed,  and  a  nervous  explosion 
— an  epileptic  fit — took  place. 

No  specific  power  could  be  ascribed  to  atropine.  The  chief 
benefit  to  be  derived  from  its  use  was  the  paralyzing  effect  it 
had  on  the  whole  muscular  system.  The  spasmodic  contraction 
at  the  throat  and  the  violent  movements  of  the  body  during  a 
convulsion  wore,  in  a  great  measure,  controlled.  Another  im- 
portant effect  produced  by  its  use  was  the  time  between  the 
aora  and  the  convulsion  itself  was  long  enough  to  allow  the  pa- 
tient to  lie  down  or  take  some  sedative. 

The  use  of  bromides  could  not  be  dispensed  with  entirely  at 
first.  The  patient  mnst  carry  in  a  convenient  pocket  by  Jay, 
or  under  the  pillow  at  night  ready  for  instant  use,  a  solution  of 
brotniile  of  sodium  ten  grains,  chloral  hydrate  five  grains,  to  the 
drachm.  It  should  he  immediately  swallowed  whenever  tlie 
aara  was  felt,  a  slight  fainting  sensation,  or  any  vague  fear  of 
an  impending  attack. 

The  treatment  which  gave  the  best  results  in  epilepsy  was  a 
combined  one,  nutritive,  anfispa-'moilic,  and  sedative,  repre- 
sented by  cod-liver  oil,  atropine,  and  bromides. 

Removal  of  a  Large  Vesical  Calculus  per  Vaginam.— 
Dr.  E.  M.  .Maorcoki:,  ij[  CiiarlutieivilK-,  reported  a  ^•a^e.  The 
Stone  was  abont  two  inches  by  three  inches,  and  had  caused  a 
fistuluns  opening  of  about  five  eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter 
in  the  vaginal  wall.  He  reported  the  steps  of  the  operation 
adopted  for  its  removal  by  enlarging  the  vesico-vaginal  opening, 


and,  as  the  stone  seemed  adherent,  pieces  of  it  had  to  be  re- 
moved at  a  time,  instead  of  by  lifting  it  out  of  its  pouch. 

Honorary  Fellows. — Dr.  L.  Ashton,  of  Falmouth,  received 
the  unique  and  unanimous  compliment  of  election  as  honorary 
fellow  of  the  society  without  ever  having  been  president.  In 
numerous  ways  he  had  rendered  most  valuable  services  to  the 
society,  and,  as  he  was  about  to  leave  for  Dallas,  Texas,  it  was 
a  fitting  expression  of  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  the 
Virginia  profession  to  so  elect  him. 

The  retiring  president.  Dr.  Oscar  Wiley,  was  also  elected  an 
honorary  fellow. 

RICHMOND,   VA.,   ACADEMY   OF  MEDICINE  AND 
SURGERY. 

Meeting  of  September  9,  1890. 

The  President,  Dr.  W.  W.  Parker,  in  the  Chair. 

(Reported  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Henson,  Richmond.) 

Simple  Ulcer  of  the  Rectum  was  the  subject  for  discussion, 
in  the  opening  of  which  Dr.  Loois  C.  Bosher  read  a  p.aper  in 
which  he  said  that  he  had  selected  this  subject,  not  with  the 
intention  of  writing  a  lengthy  paper,  but  simply  to  report  a 
very  interesting  and  troublesome  case  of  this  disease  that  had 
fallen  into  his  hands  last  year.  In  October  last  he  was  called 
to  see  a  young  married  lady  who  was  suffering  intensely  from  a 
persistent  diarrhoea  and  nervous  prostration.  She  had  become 
very  much  emaciated  and  was  very  aniemic.  He  had  learned 
that  she  had  been  a  sufferer  for  eight  or  ten  months  from  diar- 
rhoea, and  during  that  time  had  lost  some  forty  or  fifty  pounds 
in  weight.  She  had  told  him  that  she  had  received  treatment 
from  a  number  of  physicians,  one  of  whom  had  informed  her 
that  she  had  a  chronic  diarrhoea  and  was  beyond  the  control  nf 
medicine,  aud  another  that  she  had  consumption  ot  the  bowels, 
and  intimated  that  it  was  Duly  a  question  of  time. 

When  the  speaker  saw  her  she  had  just  returned  from  one 
of  our  alum  spring-,  where  she  had  been  constantly  under  the 
care  of  a  physician.  To  complicate  mat  ers,  a  pelvic  abscess 
had  formed  during  her  stay  at  the  springs,  and  had  broken  be- 
fore she  reached  home.  Under  this  double  drain  on  her  sys- 
tem she  had  wasted  to  almost  a  skeleton,  and  h.ad  become  com- 
pletely bedridden.  The  abscess  had  diseliarged  quite  freely  per 
vaginam,  hut  finally,  under  active  treatment,  had  ceased  with 
an  improvement  in  her  general  htalth.  The  diarrhoea,  how- 
ever, had  continued  off  and  on,  notwithstanding  the  free  use  of 
remedies.  The  patient  had  now  begun  to  complain  of  a  slight 
protrusion  and  of  a  smartinir,  with  an  uusniisfied  feeling  when- 
ever she  went  to  stool.  She  had  also  complained  of  a  dull,  ach- 
ing pain  at  the  end  of  the  backbone.  After  the  development  of 
the  above-named  symptom  the  speaker  had  m.ade  an  examina- 
tion of  the  rectum  with  the  rectal  speculum.  When  the  sphinc- 
ter wa.s  slightly  dilated  there  was  a  slight  discharge  ot  pus  and 
mucus  from  the  bowel.  On  vviilidrawing  the  blades  of  the 
speculum  somwhat,  an  ulcer  was  discovered,  about  an  inch  and 
a  half  in  diameter,  occupying  the  anterior  wall  of  the  rectum 
just  above  the  internal  sphincter.  The  speculum  was  then  re- 
moved, and,  by  inserting  the  finger  into  the  vagina,  the  bowe 
was  turned  outward,  bringing  the  ulcer  fully  into  view.  After 
cocaiidzing  the  ulcer  and  slightly  scraping  it,  he  had  made  an 
application  of  nitrate  of  silver. 

Wlien  he  saw  the  patient  on  the  following  day  he  was  in- 
formed that  the  dull  pain  in  the  lower  end  of  the  backbone 
was  very  much  improved,  and  that  there  had  been  only  one 
movement  from  the  bowels  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  this  one 
had  been  unaicompanicd  with  the  usual  rectal  tenesmus.  Pre- 
vious to  the  discovery  of  the  nicer  and  the  application  of  silver, 
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there  had  been  from  three  to  six  movements  in  twentj-four 
honrs.  This  treatment  was  repeated  at  intervals  of  five  or  six 
days  for  some  little  time  before  the  ulcer  healed.  The  diar- 
rhoea had  now  been  absent  for  some  six  or  eight  months,  and, 
although  she  was  verv  emaciated  and  anifiinic,  she  was  doing 
very  nicely  and  was  enjoying  a  stay  in  the  mountains. 

Ue  had  reported  this  case  tor  two  reasons — firstly,  to  em- 
phasize the  importance  of  diarrhoea  as  a  persistent  symptom  in 
some  forms  of  rectal  ulcer;  secondly,  to  call  attention  to  the 
long  train  of  nervous  symptoms  which  had  followed  its  pres- 
ence, and  which,  with  the  diarrhoea,  had  been  entirely  relieved 
by  removal  of  the  cause. 

During  her  confinement  to  bed  this  patient  had  been  the 
subject  of  constant  attacks  of  hysteria.  She  was  now  compara- 
tively free  from  all  hysterical  symptoms. 

Allingham,  in  his  work  on  the  rectum,  said  :  '•  Ulceration 
of  the  rectum  is  not  an  uncommon  disease.  It  inflicts  great 
misery  upon  the  patient,  and,  if  neglected,  leads  to  conditions 
quite  incurable.  As  the  earlier  manifestations  are  fairly  amen- 
able to  treatment,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  dis- 
ease should  be  recognized  early.  Unfortunately,  it  rarely  is  so, 
the  symptoms  are  obscure  ami  insidious,  the  suffering  at  first 
but  slight,  and  thus  the  paiieut  deceives  not  only  himself  but 
bis  medical  attendant." 

Now,  what  were  the  symptoms  of  this  affliction  and  what 
the  causes  producing  it  ?  Diarrhcea  was  an  early  symptom,  oc- 
curring early  in  the  morning— frequently  as  soon  as  the  pa- 
tient got  out  of  bed.  There  was  a  most  urgent  desire  with  an 
unsatisfied  feeling,  requiring  the  patient  to  remain  long  at  stool. 
A  dull,  aching  pain  located  at  the  end  of  the  backbone  was 
another  symptom. 

Blood,  sometimes  mixed  with  pus  and  mucus,  often  escaped 
from  the  rectum.  Wheu  the  ulcer  was  complicated  with  a  fis- 
sure in  the  anus  the  most  intense  suffering,  otten  lasting  for 
hours,  would  occur,  especially  after  stool.  Pruritus  ani  caused 
by  the  ichorous  discharge  from  the  ulcer  was  another  very 
annoying  symptom.  So  blood  poisoning  of  the  different  organs 
of  the  body  might  occur  when  the  ulcer  had  begun  to  break 
down,  and,  in  its  destruction  of  tissue,  pus,  mucus,  and  impure 
blood  were  excreted. 

Prominent  among  the  causes  of  rectal  ulcer.ition  was  catarrh 
of  the  rectum,  or  proctitis,  which  might  be  brought  on  by  ex- 
posure to  cold,  sitting  on  cold  surfaces,  etc.  So  the  lodgment 
in  the  bowel  of  fish  or  chicken  bones,  fruit  stones,  buttons, 
seeds,  pins,  etc.,  which  had  been  accidentally  swallowed,  miglit 
set  up  severe  forms  of  ulceration.  Operations  for  hiemorrhoids 
and  accidents  in  cliililbirtli,  too,  might  be  numbered  as  among 
the  causes.  Constipation,  the  (teoal  masses  tearing  the  delicate 
mucous  membrane  of  the  rectum,  was  not  an  infrequent  cause 
of  ulceration.  In  the  first  edition  of  Kelsey  On  Diseases  of  the 
Rectum  and  Anu»,  he  said  :  "  It  is  much  easier  to  give  a  lady  a 
diarrhoea  mixture  and  trust  in  Providence  for  a  cure  than  to 
gain  her  consent  to  take  ether  and  be  tliorouglily  examined, 
and  for  tliis  reason  many  a  case  of  curable  disease  has  been 
allowed  to  reach  an  incurable  stage  before  its  existence  has 
been  certainly  determined.  The  existence  of  a  chronic  diar- 
rha-a  or  of  a  discharge  of  any  kind  from  the  rectum  is  always  a 
good  and  sufficient  reason  for  a  thorough  physical  examination, 
and  with  ether,  a  dilated  sphincter,  and  a  good  speculum  no  one 
need  be  in  doubt  as  to  the  existence  of  ulceration  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  rectum." 

Would  It  nut,  then,  bo  well  in  chronic  forms  of  diarrhoea, 
failing  to  be  relieved  by  the  usual  recognized  treatment,  to 
make  an  examination  of  the  rectum  with  a  speculum  and  ex- 
clude ulceration  before  pronouncing  our  patients  the  subjects 
of  incurable  forms  of  diarrhaMi? 


The  President  mentioned  a  woman  who  had  recovered  from 
a  rectal  ulcer  three  inches  long. 

Dr.  J.  S.  "Weixford  thought  that  Dr.  Bosher  had  made 
a  good  suggestion.  He  was  sure  that  many  cases  of  chronic 
diarrhoea  and  so-called  chronic  dysentery  with  great  prostra- 
tion were  due  to  rectal  ulceration  and  could  be  cured  by  the 
line  of  treatment  suggested.  As  illustrative  he  reported  two 
cases  of  abscess  about  the  rectum  and  one  case  of  rectal  ulcer. 
One  of  the  former  had  been  particularly  interesting  because  the 
patient  had  lost  five  or  six  ounces  of  tissue,  the  anus  had  been 
completely  denuded,  and  the  end  of  the  rectum  detached  and 
hanging  out,  yet  he  had  recovered.  In  one  of  these  cases  the 
speaker  had  been  struck  with  the  fact  that  the  bismuth  which 
had  been  given  for  the  diarrhoea  had  continued  to  pass  ten  days 
or  two  weeks  after  its  administration  had  been  stopped.  He 
therefore  had  no  confidence  in  bi>muth  except  as  a  protective 
in  irritation,  since  it  merely  adhered  to  the  oowel  and  was  not 
absorbed.  He  also  stated  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  dilate  in 
females,  particularly  if  the  parts  were  relaxed  from  age  or 
often-repeated  parturition;  the  finger  in  the  vagina  could  read- 
ily turn  out  the  rectum.  Dilatation  was  best  in  the  male  to 
paralyze  the  sphincter. 

Dr.  Lanuon  B.  Edwards  was  desirous  that  other  remedies 
be  suggested  for  simple  ulcer  of  the  rectum  in  case  the  caustic 
treatment  failed,  as  it  sometimes  did.  He  suggested  bismuth 
and  iodol  (or  iodoform)  in  equal  parts.  He  had  relieved  a  man 
bv  that  treatment  in  about  a  month  and  a  half  or  two  months 
when  he  had  run  the  gantlet  of  twenty-six  doctors  before 
reaching  him.  He  stated  that  simple  ulcer  of  the  rectum  was 
not  common. 

The  Pkeside.nt  had  seen  Dr.  Hunter  McGuire  cure  a  case 
absolutely  by  diet. 

Dr.  T.  J.  Moore  had  gained  a  valuable  hint  from  the  last- 
named  case  in  the  treatment  of  two  cases  of  his  own.  The  first 
was  a  man  who,  being  told  he  had  cancer  of  the  rectum,  had 
become  positive  that  his  l>ow^l  was  so  constricted  that  he  could 
not  get  up  a  simple  enema  and  that  he  only  passed  at  stool  a 
few  drops  of  mucus  through  the  muscular  action  of  the  bowel. 
He  really  had  fourteen  to  twenty  actions  a  day,  and,  while  tVecal 
matter  was  tliere,  yet  the  consistency  was  for  the  most  part 
blood  and  mucus. 

The  speaker  had  convinced  him  of  the  absence  of  the  con- 
striction by  injecting  a  quart  of  water,  though  the  man  had 
imagined  it  was  running  back  into  the  basin.  An  examination 
had  showed  the  whole  of  the  lower  part  of  the  rectum  exco- 
riated. By  a  <!iet  of  stale  bread  and  milk,  and  bismuth  and 
salicin  (internally)  as  medicines,  he  had  been  cured.  He  men- 
tioned another  case,  a  constriction  complicated  by  an  ulcer  just 
above  it.  Dilatation  and  diet  had  effected  a  cure.  He  recom- 
mended (in  males)  salicin  and  bismuth  internally  and  no  local 
interference  as  a  rule.  Where  the  trouble  involved  the  internal 
sphincter,  dilatation  by  the  thumbs  was  indicated.  Here  nitrate 
of  silver  seemed  almost  specific  in  healing  and  relieving  pain. 
Iodoform  very  frequently  relieved  pain  and  spasm  for  a  few 
hours.  lie  mentioned  a  case  in  which  for  that  purpose  he  had 
used  it  with  marked  success  in  suppositories. 

Continued  Fever. — The  President  stated  that  the  young 
man  whoso  case  he  had  reported  at  the  last  meeting  as  resem- 
bling typhoid  was  still  sick.  He  bad  complained  of  severe  head- 
ache all  along,  and  he  had  a  dull  look  about  the  eye.  The 
speaker  was  afraid  of  head  trouble.  The  temperature  had  kept 
up  from  101°  to  103°.  Dr.  John  R.  Wheat,  in  whose  charge 
the  patient  had  been  left  for  a  while,  had  given  full  doses  of 
quinine  every  morning,  hut  without  relieving  the  fever.  His 
pulse  was  weak,  but  the  skin  wiis  always  moist  and  cool, 
tongue  clean   and  moist;   alsn  he   h.'id  a  good   appetite.      At  his 
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request  be  had  been  allowed  some  soft  egfis  on  Tuesday  last,  but 
they  had  acted  on  his  bowels  and  had  to  be  stopped.  There  had 
been  for  some  days  a  too  free  discharge  of  high-colored  urine — 
one  quart  in  six  or  eight  hours.  It  was  acid,  but  contained  no 
albumin  or  bile.  There  had  been  no  tympanites  from  first  to 
last,  ni>r  any  ai)proach  to  it.'  The  prostration  and  emaciation 
were  marked. 

He  took  plenty  of  liquid  food,  large  quantities  of  milk 
among  other  things,  to  keep  up  his  strength.  Was  this  ty- 
phoid?    The  speaker  thought  it  was. 

Dr.  Edwards  had  searched  the  literature  to  get  light  upon 
the  above  cla.ss  of  fever.  In  volume  i.  Pepper's  System  of 
Medicine,  he  had  found  it  described  as  "  simple  continued  fever  " 
by  Hutchinson.  There  was  not  the  dry  tongue,  the  eruption, 
the  decided  tympanites,  or  the  other  characteristic  symptoms  of 
typhoid  fever.  Any  solid  food  whatever  would  raise  the  tem- 
perature. Purging  could  be  done  without  damage.  He  had  a 
case  now  which  had  run  sixty  days.  First  the  patient  had 
typho  malarial  fever,  recovering  in  about  fifteen  days.  Later 
on  this  continued  fever  had  begun.  He  was  now  convalescing, 
but  had  a  considerable  urethritis,  for  which  no  cause  could  be 
assigned. 

Dr.  Wellford  thought  the  amount  of  fever  would  account 
for  the  highly  colored  and  acid  urine  as  well  as  its  high  specific 
gravity  (referring  to  Dr.  Parker's  report),  and  the  amount  of 
milk  and  other  liquids  taken  would  account  for  the  quantity  of 
urine. 

The  speaker  called  this  continued  fever  typhoidal  because, 
while  it  lacked  most  of  the  characteristic  symptoms  of  typhoid, 
yet  it  resembled  the  latter  in  the  prostration  present  and  the 
continuous  fever.  He  believed  it  was  typhoid.  It  reminded 
him  of  typhoid  in  children  where,  owing  to  the  non-develop- 
ment of  Peyer'g  patches,  etc.,  most  of  the  characteristic  symp- 
toms were  lacking.  Dr.  Coleman  had  said  that  any  fever  in 
children  running  over  twenty -five  or  thirty  days  and  not  con- 
trolled by  quinine  was  typhoid. 

Dr.  Moore  thought  the  nature  of  this  fever  would  the  sooner 
and  better  be  learned  if  every  doctor  would  arrange  to  obtain 
the  temperature  of  such  patients  twice  a  day,  say  between  7 
and  9  a.  m.  and  between  4  and  6  p.  m.  The  more  general  knowl- 
edge of  the  thermometric  variations  in  this  fever  thus  gained 
would  materially  assist  in  the  diagnosis  of  it. 

The  President  suggested  that,  as  the  greatest  prostration 
always  occurred  between  2  and  4  A.  M.,  the  temperature  should 
be  taken  then  as  well  as  at  the  hours  suggested  by  Dr.  Moore. 


.  i  s  r  1 1 1  a  n  D. 


The  Mississippi  Valley  Medical  Association  will  hold  it?  cixteenth 
amiual  mc-eiin^  in  I,(iui>villf  on  Weilniwlay,  Tliur.S(iay,  and  Friday, 
October  8th,  9th,  and  lOth,  under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  J.  M.  Mathews, 
of  Louisville.  Besides  the  president's  address  and  an  address  by  Dr. 
J.  A.  Wyeth,  of  New  York,  the  programme  contains  the  following 
items :  On  Infectious  Dyspepsia  and  its  Rational  Treatment  by  the 
Antiincptic  Method,  by  Dr.  Frank  Woodbury,  of  Philadelphia ;  Help 
and  Hindrance  to  Medical  Progress,  by  Dr.  .lohn  H.  Ilollisfer,  of  Chi- 
cago; Therapeutic  Uses  of  Cardiac  .Sedatives  in  Inflammation,  by  Dr. 
H.  A.  Hare,  of  Philadelphia;  Mechanical  Obstruction  in  Diseases  of  the 
Uterus,  by  Dr.  (Jporge  Hulbcrt,  of  St.  I.ouis ;  The  Construction  of  Bac- 
teria, by  Dr.  .1.  T.  Whittaker,  of  Cincinnati;  A  Fatal  Case  of  Vomiting 
after  Laparotomy,  by  Dr.  T.  A.  Reaniy,  of  Cincinnati ;  The  Surgical 
Treatment  of  Uterine  Fibroids,  by  Dr.  R.  .Stansbury  Sutton,  of  Pitts- 
burgh ;  Fracture  of  the  Lower  End  of  the  Radius,  by  Dr.  P.  S.  Conner, 


of  Cincinnati ;  Coffee,  its  Use  and  Abuse,  by  Dr.  I.  N.  Love,  of  St. 
Louis ;  Treatment  of  Fracture  of  the  Forearm  by  Extension,  Counter- 
extension,  and  Fixed  Supination,  by  Dr.  X.  C.  Scott,  of  Cleveland ; 
Flint's  Doctrine  of  the  Self-limitation  of  Phthisis,  by  Dr.  William 
Poner,  of  St.  Louis  ;  Cough,  its  Relation  to  Intra-nasal  Diseaises,  by  Dr. 
A.  B.  Thrasher,  of  Cincinnati ;  A  Case  of  Rhinoplasma— Operation,  by 
Dr.  A.  H.  Ohmann-Dumesnil,  of  St,  Louis  ;  Chronic  Diseases  of  the 
Joints,  by  Dr.  Joseph  Ransohoff,  of  Cincinnati ;  Cases  of  Penetrating 
Stab  Wounds  of  the  Abdomen,  Laparotomy  Results,  by  Dr.  H.  C.  Dalton, 
of  St.  Louis  ;  Gastro-enterostoray,  by  Dr.  George  Cook,  of  Indianapolis  ; 
Torsion  of  Arteries  as  a  Means  for  the  Arrest  of  Hsemorrhage,  by  Dr. 
J.  B.  Murdock,  of  Pittsburgh ;  The  Psychic  Sequences  of  an  Entailed 
and  Chronically  Acquired  Alcoholism,  by  Dr.  C.  H.  Hughes,  of  St. 
Louis  ;  A  Resum^  of  Experience  to  Date  all  over  the  World  in  the  Vari- 
ous Operations  for  Cystitis  from  Prostatic  Hypertrophy,  by  Dr.  W.  T. 
Belfield,  of  Chicago  ;  Fevers  and  their  Treatment,  by  Dr.  C.  G.  Comegys, 
of  Cincinnati ;  Bromide  Eruptions  resembling  Syphilitic  Lesions,  by  Dr. 
W.  T.  Corlett,  of  Cleveland ;  Original  Investigation  in  Medicine  in  the 
United  States,  by  Dr.  Frank  S.  Billings,  of  Chicago ;  Acute  Ascending 
Paralysis,  by  Dr.  Joseph  Eiehberg,  of  Cincinnati ;  Inguinal  Colotomy, 
with  Report  of  a  Case,  by  Dr.  Arch  Dixon,  of  Henderson,  Ky. ;  One 
Danger  that  Threatens  the  Physical  ■  Deterioration  of  the  Whites  in 
America,  by  Dr.  E.  A.  Wood,  of  Pittsburgh;  Urea  and  Serous  Mem- 
branes, by  Dr.  C.  S.  Bond,  of  Richmond,  Ind. ;  Hypnotism  in  its  Rela- 
tion to  Surgery,  by  Dr.  Emory  Lamphear,  of  Kansas  City ;  Certainty  in 
the  Diagnosis  of  Tuberculosis,  by  Dr.  Theodore  Potter,  of  Indianapolis  ; 
Bunions,  by  Dr.  Robert  T.  Morris,  of  New  York  ;  The  Hypodermatic  Use 
of  Arsenic,  by  Dr.  Harold  M.  Moyer,  of  Chicago  ;  Fractures  of  the 
Lower  End  of  the  Humerus,  their  Results  and  Medical  Relations,  by 
Dr.  Reuben  A.  Vance,  of  Cleveland  ;  A  Review  of  the  Treatment  of 
Varicocele,  with  Cases,  by  Dr.  G.  Frank  Lydston,  of  Chicago ;  Ar- 
throtomy  in  Old  Dislocations  of  the  Elbow,  with  the  Report  of  a  Case, 
by  Dr.  Joseph  W.  Marsee,  of  Indianapolis  ;  Perineal  versus  .Suprapubic 
Cystotomy,  by  Dr.  H.  0.  Walker,  of  Detroit ;  Herniotomy,  with  Re- 
ports of  Three  Novel  Cases,  by  Dr.  B.  Merrill  Ricketts,  of  Cincinnati ; 
What  a  Doctor  should  not  Expect,  by  Dr.  A.  N.  Ellis,  of  Cincinnati ; 
An  Examination  of  the  Pupils  of  the  Kentucky  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
with  Special  Reference  to  Causation,  by  Dr.  J.  M.  Ray,  of  Louisville ; 
Myopia,  by  Dr.  A.  R.  Baker,  of  Cleveland ;  Rome  Remarks  on  the  Pre- 
vention of  Myopia,  by  Dr.  Francis  Dowling,  of  Cincinnati ;  Malnutri- 
tion in  Eye  Diseases,  by  Dr.  J,  E.  Harper,  of  Chicago;  Absence  of  the 
Chorioidal  Blood-vessels  and  Pigment,  affecting  both  Eyes,  by  Dr.  M. 
M.  Cowgill,  of  Paducah,  Ky.  ;  Two  Cases  of  Tubal  Pregnancy,  Opera- 
tion, Recovery,  by  Dr.  Edwin  Walker,  of  Evansville,  Ind. ;  Treatment 
of  Organic  Stricture  of  the  Urethra,  by  Dr.  Seaton  Norman,  of  Evans- 
ville, Ind. ;  Exercises  in  the  Treatment  of  Lateral  Curvature  of  the 
Spine,  by  Dr.  G.  W.  Ryan,  of  Cincinnati ;  Antipyretics,  by  Dr.  F.  C. 
Woodburn,  of  Indianapolis  ;  The  Difficulty  in  Diagnosticating  a  Twisted 
Ovarian  Pedicle  in  Uterine  Myoma,  by  Dr.  Edwin  Ricketts,  of  Cincin- 
nati ;  The  Treatment  of  Organic  Stricture  of  the  Urethra,  with  Special 
Reference  to  Perineal  Urethrotomy,  by  Dr.  Jacob  Geiger,  of  St.  Joseph, 
Mo.  ;  Summer  Complaint  in  Children,  by  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher  Todd,  of 
Lexington,  Ky;  Neurasthenia  Fa'minea,  a  Fa.shionable  Di.scase,  l)v  Dr. 
Amos  Sawyer,  of  Hillslmro,  111. ;  Treatment  of  Epilepsy,  by  Dr.  Philip 
Zenner,  of  Cincinnati ;  Internal  Urethrotomy,  with  Ca.ses,  by  Dr.  J.  V. 
Prewitt,  of  West  Point,  Ky. ;  Lacerated  Wound  of  the  .\xilla  from  a 
Barbed  Wire,  by  Dr.  G.  N.  Rowe,  of  Randall,  Kansas  ;  Three  Cases  of 
Intestinal  Obstruction,  with  Remarks,  by  Dr.  David  Barrow,  of  Lex- 
ington, Ky. ;  Was  it  Relapsing  Fever  ?  by  Dr.  A.  D.  Barr,  of  Calamine 
Springs,  Ark. ;  When  to  Operate  in  Cases  of  Rupture  iti  Ectopic  Preg- 
nancy, by  Dr.  C.  A.  L.  Reed,  of  Cincinnati ;  Extra-uterine  Pregnancy, 
with  the  Report  of  a  Case  of  Four  Years  and  Three  Months'  Duration, 
complicated  with  Entci'o-utcrine  Fistula,  by  Dr.  R.  R.  Kime,  of  Peters- 
burg, Ind. ;  Dermoid  Cysts  of  the  Ovary,  with  Reports  of  Cases,  by  Dr. 
W.  II.  Wathen,  of  Louisville;  The  Application  of  the  Antiseptic 
Method  in  Midwifery  Practice,  by  Dr.  L.  S.  McMurtry,  of  Loiusvillc; 
Iidlation  with  Hydrogen  (ias  for  Diagnosis,  rersim  Exploratory  Lapa- 
rotomy, in  Intestinal  Obstruction  and  Wounds  of  the  Abdominal  Vis- 
cera, by  Dr.  J.  G.  Carpenter,  of  Stanford,  Ky. ;  Cerebral  Syphilis,  with 
the  Report  of  a  Case,  by  Dr.  Frank  R.  Norbury,  of  Jacksonville,  111. ; 
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Simple  Ovariotomy,  by  Dr.  Orange  G.  Pfaff,  of  Indianapolis ;  The 
Treatment  of  Intermittent  Fever,  by  Dr.  Robert  C.  Kenner,  of  Louis- 
ville ;  Tuberculosis,  Syphilis,  Rheumatism,  and  Pelvic  Hypera'sthesia, 
by  Dr.  J.  A.  Cutter,  of  Xew  York ;  Treiitment  of  Gonorrhoeal  Rheu- 
matism, by  Dr.  Ap  Morgan  Vance,  of  Louisville ;  The  Advantages  of 
attending  Medical  Societies  and  of  reading  Medical  Journals,  by  Dr. 
T.  B.  Greenlcy,  of  West  Point,  Ky. ;  Cerebro-spinal  Concussion,  by  Dr. 
,T.  F.  Barbour,  of  Louisville ;  and  The  Tonsil,  by  Dr.  G.  V.  Woolen,  of 
Indianapolis. 

Mortality  in  Cities  in  the  United  States. — The  following  table  rep- 
resents tlie  mortality  in  the  cities  named,  as  reported  to  Dr.  John  B. 
Hamilton,  Surgeon-General  of  the  Marine-Hospital  Service,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Abstract  of  Sanitary  Reports  for  September  26th : 


New  York,  N.Y 

Chicago,  111 

Philadelphia.  Pa... 

Brooklyn.  N.  Y 

Baltimore,  Md 

St.  LouIb.  Mo  

Boetoy,  Mas.^ 

Cincinnati,  Ohio  — 
Washington,  D.  C. . 
Cleveland.  Ohio  ... 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Cleveland,  Ohio  ... 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 

Detroit,  Mich 

Louisville,  Ky 

Milwaukee,  Win — 
MinneapoliH,  Minn. 
Rochester.  N.  Y — 
Providence,  R.  I. .. 

Richmond,  Va 

Rlchpiond,  Va 

Nashville,  Tenn 

Fall  River,  Mass 

Charleston,  8.  C... 

Portland,  Me 

Galveston,  Texas.. 
Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Altdona,  Pa 

Altoona,  Pa 

Altoona,  Pa 

Yonkers,  N.  Y' 

Yonkcrs,  N.  Y 

Auburn,  N.  Y 

Newton,  Mass 

Newton,  Mass 

Newport,  R.  I 

Rock  Island,  111 — 
Pensacolfl,  Fla 
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Sept.  2  i. 
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Sept.  20. 
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Sept.  20. 
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Sept.  20. 
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Sept.  20. 
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Aug.  30. 
Sept.  fi. 
Sept.  12. 
Sept.  in. 
Sept.  20. 
Sept.  13. 
.Sept.  20. 
Sept.  18. 
Sept.  14. 
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An  Opitun  Pill  for  Dysentery. — Dr.  N.  M.  Geer,  of  Toronto,  0,, 
sends  us  the  following  formula  : 

8   Pulv.  opii gr.  .\x  ; 

PuW.  resinoD gr.  xxx  ; 

Pulv.  acaciiP gr-  xx ; 

Aquae q.  a. 

M.,  fiat  massa  in  pilulas  No.  xxv  dividenda. 

S.  One  pill  every  four  hours  until  relief  is  obtained.  Dr.  Geer  says 
that  he  uses  this  pill  with  great  success  in  obstinate  cases  of  dysentery, 
and  that  the  resin  prevents  the  pill  from  dissolving  before  it  has  been 
carried  low  in  the  intestine.  Old  opium  pills,  that  have  become  diffi- 
cult of  solution,  are  used  by  some  practitioners  with  the  same  idea  in 
view. 

Aristol  in  Acne  Indurata, — Dr,  William  Wickham,  of  Y'oungstown, 
0.,  writes  as  follows  :  The  therapeutical  agents  recommended  in  cuta- 
neous affections  arc  numerous,  but  many  of  those  used  locally  are  ob- 
jectionable for  reasons  well  known  to  the  dermatologist.  Good  local 
applications  are  very  necessary,  and  in  almost  all  cases,  owing  to  their 
parasitic  origin,  arc  indispensable  adjuncts  to  the  general  treatment. 
Among  the  best,  according  to  my  experience,  is  aristol.  Having  a  ca.se 
of  acne  indurata  which  stubbornly  resisted  the  usual  treatment,  I  con- 
cluded to  use  the  new  remedy,  aristol,  prescribing  it  in  the  form  of  an 
ointment  of  the  strength  of  ten  per  cent,  made  with  bcnzoated  lard. 
It  was  applied  at  bedtime  after  having  washed  the  surfaces  affected — 
i.  e.,  the  face  and  neck — with  strong  soap  and  hot  water.    In  the  morn- 


ing the  surfaces  were  again  washed  for  the  purpose  of  cleanliness.  The 
ointment  was  applied  every  night  as  at  first,  and  in  about  two  weeks 
I  dismissed  the  patient  as  cured.  It  is  now  several  months  since,  and 
no  return  of  his  old  trouble  has  occurred.  I  would  add  that  I  am  now 
using  aristol  iu  the  treatment  of  chronic  eczema  with  gratifying  re- 
sults. 

The  Poisoned  Arrows  of  the  African  Pygmies. — "From  the  pages 
of  Jn  Darkt'.st  Africa  we  leura  tliat  the  poisoned  arrows  of  the  pygmies 
in  the  forest  often  made  great  havoc  among  Stanley's  followers  and 
produced  ittense  suffering,  and  sometimes  death  by  tetanus.  Some- 
times, however,  death  was  more  rapid,  and  one  instance  is  given  of 
death  within  one  minute  from  a  mere  pin-hole  wound.  Mr,  Stanley  is 
not  able  to  give  the  scientific  names  of  the  plants  or  animals  from 
which  these  poisons  are  extracted,  but  states  that  one  of  a  pitch-like 
consistency  and  color  is  made  out  of  a  species  of  arum  ;  another  is  de- 
cocted from  ants,  which  are  crushed  into  a  fine  powder  and  mixed  with 
palm-oil.  The  treatment  found  successful  in  combating  the  poison  was 
to  suck  and  wash  out  the  wound  and  inject  a  strong  solution  of  carbo- 
nate of  ammonium,  and  to  control  the  tetanic  convulsions  by  hypo- 
dermic injections  of  morphine." — Briiish  and  Colonial  Druggkt. 


To  Contributors  and  Correspondents. —  The  attention  of  all  who  purjiOKe 
fai'orin(j  lui  with  roinrnuiiirtilioTUi  in  respectfully  called  to  the  Jollow- 
ing  : 

Authors  of  articles  intended  for  publication  under  the  /lead  of  "  original 
contributions  "  are  respectfullg  informed  that^  in  acccptijtg  stick  arti- 
cles^ we  tilwags  do  so  with  the  understanding  thai  the  following  condi- 
tions are  to  tic  observed :  (i)  when  a  manuscript  is  stmt  to  this  jour- 
juil,  a  similar  manuscript  or  any  abstract  tliercof  must  not  be  or 
have  been  sent  to  any  other  periodical,  unless  we  are  specially  notifed 
of  the  fact  at  the  time  the  article  is  sent  to  iis  ;  (2)  accepted  artulcs 
are  subject  to  the  customary  rules  of  editorial  revision,  and  wiJl  be 
publis/wd  as  promptly  as  our  other  engagements  will  admit  of — we 
can  not  engage  to  publish  an  article  in  ajiy  sjxcijied  issue  ;  (3)  an/ 
comlitions  which  an  author  wishes  complied  with  must  be  distinctly 
stated  in  a  communication  accompanying  the  manuscript,  and  no 
new  cunditions  can  be  conmltred  after  the  mantisrript  has  been  fut 
into  the  type-setters^  hands.  We  are  often  constrained  to  decline 
articles  which,  although  they  may  be  creditable  to  their  authors,  are 
not  suitable  for  publication  in  tlm  journal,  either  because  they  are 
too  long,  or  are  loaded  with  tabular  matter  or  prolix  histories  of 
cases,  or  deal  with  subjects  of  little  interest  to  the  medical  profession 
at  large.  We  caji  not  enter  into  any  correspondence  concerning  our 
reasons  for  declining  an  article. 

All  letters,  whether  intended  for  publication  or  not,  must  contain  the 
writer^s  luime  and  addrtss,  not  necessarily  for  publication.  Xo  at- 
tention will  be  paid  to  anonymous  commu7iicalions.  Hereafter,  cor- 
respondents asking  for  information  that  we  are  capalde  of  giving, 
and  that  can  properly  be  given  in  t?iis  journal,  will  be  answered  by 
number,  a  private  communication  being  previously  sent  to  each  cor- 
resjmndeni  informing  him  under  what  number  tlie  answer  to  his  note 
is  to  be  looked  for.  All  communications  not  intended  for  publication 
under  the  author's  name  arc  treated  as  strictly  confidential.  We  can 
not  give  advice  to  laymen  as  to  particular  cases  or  recommend  indi- 
vidual practitioners. 

Secretaries  of  medical  societies  will  confer  a  favor  by  keeping  us  in- 
formed of  the  dates  of  their  societies'  regular  meetings.  Brief  notifi- 
cations of  matters  that  are  expected  to  come  up  at  particular  meet- 
ings will  be  inserted  when  they  are  received  in  lime. 

Newspapers  and  oilier  publications  containing  matter  which  the  jxrson 
sending  them  desires  lo  bring  to  our  notice  should  be  marked.  Mem- 
bers of  the  profession  who  send  us  information  of  mailers  of  interest 
lo  our  reada-s  wilt  be  considered  as  doing  them  and  us  a  favor,  and, 
if  the  .yiace  at  our  command  admits  of  it,  we  shall  take  pleasure  in 
insertiTig  the  substance  of  such  communications. 

All  eommunicalinns  intended  for  the  editor  s/iould  be  addressed  to  him 
in  care  of  the  jiublishers. 

All  communications  relating  lo  the  business  of  the  journal  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  publishers. 
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A  CLINICAL  STUDY  OF 

FORTY-SEVEN  CASES  OF  PARALYSIS  AGITANS.* 

By   FREDERICK   PETERSON,   M.  D., 

CHIEF  OF  CLINIC,   NERVOUS  DEPARTMENT,   VANDEREILT  CLINIC,   AND 
LECTURER  ON  NERVOUS  AND  MENTAL   DISEASE  AT  THE  NEW  YORK   POLTCLINIC. 

This  study  is  based  upon  the  careful  observation  of 
twenty-nine  cases  of  paralysis  agitans  in  Dr.  Starr's  depart- 
ment of  the  Yanderbilt  clinic  ;  six  cases  from  the  nervous 
department  of  the  polyclinic  in  charge  of  Dr.  Sachs,  and 
five  cases  from  my  wards  in  the  New  York  Hospital  for 
Nervous  Diseases  on  Blackwell's  Island.  Besides  these,  Dr. 
Starr  has  kindly  furnished  me  the  notes  of  seven  additional 
cases  from  his  private  records.  Only  forty  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  cases,  therefore,  have  been  personally  examined  by 
me. 

For  the  purpose  of  practical  study  and  easy  survey,  I 
have  grouped  the  facts  adduced  from  the  cases  under  sepa- 
rate small  headings — aetiological,  symptomatic,  pathologi- 
cal, and  therapeutic. 

u'Etiolooy. 

Affe  at  Onset. — The  period  of  life  at  which  the  tremor 
began  may  be  seen  from  the  following  table  : 


AGE  AT  ONSET. 

MaleB. 

Females. 

Total. 

30  to  40 

2 

7 

12 

7 

1 

1 

2 

11 

3 

1 

3 

40  to  60 

60  to  60 

9 

23 

60  to  70    

10 

70  to  80    .          

2 

Total 

29 

18 

47 

In  the  majority,  then,  it  developed  between  the  ages  of 
fifty  and  sixty,  while  forty-two  of  the  forty-seven  cases  were 
between  forty  and  sixty  years  of  age  at  the  onset,  thus  agree- 
ing with  the  statistics  of  other  observers. 

Sex. — The  fact  that  men  are  more  frequently  affected 
by  this  disease  than  women  is  borne  out  by  my  figures.  Of 
the  forty-seven  cases,  twenty-nine  were  males  and  eighteen 
females. 

Heredity. — It  is  a  moot  question  whether  a  hereditary 
taint  plavs  any  particularly  important  role  in  the  develop- 
ment of  paralysis  agitans.  In  only  two  of  these  cases  could 
any  such  factor  be  suspected.  They  were  the  cases  of  a 
brother  and  sister.  In  the  former  it  is  still  mild  in  its  mani- 
festations, while  in  the  sister  the  disorder  has  led  to  irre- 
mediable contractures  in  both  hands  and  both  feet  and  to 
such  general  rigidity  that  locomotion  is  almost  impossible, 
and  even  speech  ditlicult.  .Vt  the  same  time  this  maj'  have 
been  an  instance  of  a  communicated  functional  disease, 
analogous  to  folic  a  deux,  which  is  usually  a  communicated 
insanity,  and  to  imitated  chorea  and  to  hysteria  major. 
The  sister  had  the  disease  for  many  years  previously.     The 

*  Read  before  the  New  York  Neurological  Society,  May  6,  1890. 
Sec  also  a  study  of  twenty-two  cases  of  paralysis  agitans  in  Professor 
Starr's  book  Familiar  Forrm  of  ITeTVOva  Dineiue,  1890. 


brother  had  become  nervous  through  overwork,  and  had 
some  intention  tremor  of  his  lingers  when  first  seen  by  me. 
The  paralysis  agitans  has  developed  in  him  under  my  ob- 
servation, and  there  has  always  been  constant  anxiety  upon 
his  part  lost  he  should  be  afflicted  like  his  sister.  Possibly 
his  continual  observation  of  her  and  comparison  of  his  own 
symptoms  have  actually  induced  them  in  himself.  Some 
support  is  given  to  this  idea  by  the  cases  of  a  husband  and 
wife  who  are  also  of  the  forty  I  have  studied. 

Mrs.  M.  is  now  fifty-seven  years  of  age  and  has  the  typi- 
cal symptoms  of  Parkinson's  disease.  The  tremor  began 
four  years  ago  in  her  left  hand.  Mr.  M.  is  sixty-seven  years 
of  age,  and  about  a  year  ago  noticed  some  tremor  in  his 
hands  which  may  have  been  simply  senile  ;  but  within  two 
months  last  past  a  rhythmical  tremor,  precisely  like  his  wife's, 
has  appeared  in  his  right  hand.  He  has  also  been  fearful 
of  becoming  a  victim  to  shaking  palsy. 

Occupation. — All  the  patients  were  from  the  common 
walks  of  life,  but  a  few  of  them  followed  pursuits  in  which 
they  were  especially  subjected  to  exposure  to  extremes  of 
heat  or  cold.  Thus,  one  was  a  night-watchman,  one  a  coach- 
man, one  a  messenger,  one  an  engineer,  and  one  an  out-of- 
door  laborer,  and  one  worked  as  a  tobacconist  in  a  damp 
basement  for  thirty  years. 

Exposure  to  Cold  and  Wet  as  a  Cause. — In  eight  cases 
the  immediate  cause  given  for  the  tremor  was  working  in 
the  wet  and  cold.  Two  of  these  patients,  both  men,  date  the 
onset  of  the  disease  from  the  famous  "blizzard"  of  March 
14,  1888,  when  New  York  was  snowed  in  to  such  an  extent 
that  all  travel  was  suspended  for  a  day  or  two,  and  several 
people  were  lost  and  frozen  to  death  in  the  streets.  These 
two  men  were  both  out  in  the  storm,  and  the  tremor  fol- 
lowed almost  immediately  upon  the  exposure  to  the  cold 
and  the  exertion  required  to  reach  their  homes. 

Moral  Causes  (worry,  anxiety,  grief,  excitement,  and 
fright). — One  of  my  patients  was  an  illicit  distiller  of  whisky, 
and  the  disease  appeared  soon  after  his  discovery  and  trial 
and  the  confiscation  of  all  his  property.  In  three  cases  do- 
mestic infelicity  was  an  aetiological  factor.  One  woman  de- 
veloped it  during  an  anxious  [)(>riod  of  nursing  a  dying 
mother,  and  another  during  a  period  of  worry  over  her 
drunken  son.  One  woman  gave  as  a  cause  a  sudden  fright. 
In  one  man  the  tremor  appeared  soon  after  groat  excitement 
incident  to  a  religious  discussion. 

Traumatic  Causes. — In  one  woman  the  tremor  began  in 
the  right  arm  subsequently  to  a  fall  from  a  step-ladder,  and 
in  another  it  followed  a  fall  down  stairs.  A  beautiful  ex- 
ample of  trauma  as  an  exciting  cause  was  that  of  a  man 
who  at  the  age  of  fifty-two  was  driving  a  refractory  horse. 
The  horse  ran  away  and  threw  him  out  upon  his  left  shoul- 
der. No  immediate  harm  was  done,  but  paralysis  agitans 
soon  became  manifest,  the  tremor  beginning  in  the  left  arm. 
Fright  must  have  also  had  a  sliaro  in  its  production. 

Miscel/atieous  Causes. — In  one  case  fever  and  ague  of 
three  months'  duration  immediately  preceded  the  develop- 
ment of  Parkinson's  disease.  In  another,  artiiuilar  rheuma- 
tism in  till!  left  foot  was  antecedent  to  the  development  of 
trcinor  in  that  extremity.     One  ease,  examined  very  recent- 
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ly,  has  followed  closely  upon  an  attack  of  la  grippe.  Among 
causes  given  by  other  authors  are  to  be  mentioned  gout  by 
Lhirondel  {These  de  Paris,  1883),  and  typhoid  fever  by 
Berger. 

Symptoms. 

Tremor. — This  is  one  of  the  most  important  symptoms 
of  paralysis  agitans,  although,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  a 
number  of  cases  have  been  observed  of  true  Parkinson's  dis- 
ease without  the  tremor.  Thus,  Charcot  observed  two  such 
cases,  Berger  and  Wienskowitz  two.  Buzzard  one,  Hardy 
one,  Amidon  one  {N.  Y.  Med.  Record,  Nov.  24,  1883),  and 
Beevor  has  lately  described  four  [Med.  Soc.  Proceed.,  1889, 
vol.  viii,  p.  8).  Rigidity,  however,  is  always  present  when 
the  tremor  is  wanting. 

This  symptom  was  preseot  in  all  of  the  forty-seven 
cases.  The  extremities  in  which  it  first  originated,  as  re- 
lated by  the  patients,  are  tabulated  as  follows: 

Cases 

Tremor  began  in  right  hand  in 18 

"  "      left  liand  in 20 

"  "      left  foot  in 5 

"  "      botli  liands  (?)  in 3 

"      both  feet  (?)  in 1 

Total 47 

The  extent  of  the  tremor  at  tli>'  time  of  examination 
may  be  gathered  from  the  following: 

Cases 

Tremor  present  in  all  four  extremities  of 12 

"  "         all  four  extremities  and  head  of 3 

"  "         all  four  extremities  and  lips,  tongue,  and  head 

of 3 

"  "        both  upper  extremities  of 4 

"  "         l)oth  upper  extremities  and  head  of 2 

"  "         l)oth  upper  extremities  and  face  of 1 

"  "        both  upper  extremities  and  head  and  face  of. .  1 

"  "         both  upper  extremities  and  left  lower  of 3 

"  "         both  lower  extremities  and  left  upper  of 2 

"  "         left  upper  extremity  only  of 3 

"  "         left  upper  and  left  lower  extremities  of 6 

"  "         right  upper  extremity  only  of 3 

"  "         right  upper  and  right  lower  extremity  of 4 

Total 47 

Charcot's  statement  that  the  head  never  takes  part  in 
the  tremor,  but  is  only  moved  by  the  contiguous  move- 
ments of  the  upper  extremities,  has  been  proved  to  be  un- 
founded in  fact.*  it  will  be  observed  that  there  was  tre- 
mor of  the  head  in  nine  of  my  forty-seven  cases,  and  in 
all  of  these  it  was  possible  to  determine  the  participation 
of  the  neck  musculature  in  the  tremor. 

With  the  exception  of  the  shivering  from  cold  or  ter- 
ror, the  tremor  of  paralysis  agitans  is  almost  the  only  one 
developed  when  the  body  is  in  a  condition  of  rest.  Almost 
all  others  belong  to  the  class  of  intention  tremors,  or  to 
Buch  as  are  originated  when  tho  limbs  are  extended  without 
support.     Furthermore,  the  tremor  varies  greatly  in  extent 

*  The  following  are  some  of  the  authorities  who  have  disproved 
Charcot's  assumption;  Oppolzer,  Spilal  Zriliinfl,  Nos.  17,  18,  18t'>l. 
Clement,  Li/oh  medical.  No.  26,  1869.  Jones,  Brilish  Mid.  .JoiimnI, 
1873.  Westphal,  Charile  Annalcn,  iii.  u.  iv.  Jalirg.  Demange,  Rciue 
d.  mid.,  ii,  1882.  Buz/.ard,  ClinicaJ  Lecttirca  on  Din.  of  the  Nerv.  Sgat,, 
1882.     lluber,  loe.  cit.     Gowers,  loe.  cit.  (8  out  of  37  cases). 


and  rate  of  rhythm  at  different  times  and  even  in  different 
parts  of  the  body  of  the  same  individual.  We  note  in 
some  cases  that  there  may  be  a  cessation  of  the  tremor  com- 
pletely for  an  hour  or  two  daily,  or  in  others  great  diminu- 
tion or  increase  for  an  indefinite  period.  Although  usually 
an  effort  of  the  will  can  cause  it  to  cease  at  least  momen- 
tarily, yet  occasionally  it  is  uncontrollable.  By  means  of 
an  Edwards  sphygmograph  numerous  tracings  of  tremors 
in  various  diseases  have  been  taken  by  me  at  the  Vander- 
bilt  Clinic,  some  of  which  were  made  the  subject  of  a  short 
contribution  on  muscular  tremor  read  before  the  American 
Neurolog^ical  Association  at  Washington,  September  20, 
1888.*  I  determined  the  average  rate  of  vibration  of  this 
tremor  to  be  from  3'7  to  5-6  per  second,  agreeing  with  all 
other  investigators  (except  Gowers),  as  will  be  seen  from 
the  following  table: 


Author. 


Marie 

Charcot 

Ewald 

Grashly 

Huber 

Gowers 

Wolfenden  & 

Williams  . . 

Peterson  . . . . 


PUBLICATION. 


Bate  to  the  second. 


Con/rib.  d  rUude,  etc 5 

Mai.  du  si/stemf  nerv 4-5 

Berl.  Klin.  Woch.,  1883,  No.  32 5 

Arch,  fur  Pxi/c/i.,  1885 4-14-5-34 

Virchow's  Arc/,.,  vol.  108,  p.  45 3-43-6-57 

Dis.  of  the  Xeri:  *>«(.,  1888,  p.  1001.  4-8-7 

Brii.  Med.  Jour.,  May  19,  1 888 !  51 

! 

Jour.ofNerv.andMenl.J)is.,Feh.,\SS9.\  3-7-5-6 


It  is  probable  that  all  tremors  are  a  modification  of  the 
rhythmic  discharges  of  energy  from  the  cortex,  which,  as  is 
well  known,  take  place  at  the  rate  of  ten  in  a  second.  Con- 
sequently, when  there  are  fewer  to  the  second,  it  is  because 
of  the  fusion  of  two  or  three  impulses.  The  dicrotic  charac- 
ter of  the  oscillations  in  paralysis  agitans  has  been  demon- 
strated by  Wolfenden  and  Williams  by  means  of  specially 
constructed  myographic  apparatus.f  Illustrations  of  the 
tremor  of  paralvsis  agitans  taken  from  various  portions  of 
the  body,  and  also  a  series  of  myograms  from  different  dis- 
eases, are  here  inserted  for  comparison. 

Rigidity. — This  symptom  was  present  in  forty-one  cases, 
although  more  marked  in  some  than  in  others.  In  three  it 
was  absent  and  in  three  unnoted.  As  is  well  known,  the 
rigor  musculorum  manifests  itself  in  the  extremities,  trunk, 
neck,  and  face.  The  muscles  of  the  eyes  are  extraordi- 
narily seldom  affected.  Debove  has  reported  cases  where 
there  was  rigidity  of  the  ocular  muscles  [Le  progres  midical, 
1878).  In  one  case  of  mine  the  orbicularis  oris  was  so  in- 
flcxil)le  that  the  patient  had  no  control  over  it,  and  she 
driveled  constantly.  Rigidity  of  the  lingual  musculature 
was  observed  in  a  few  cases,  and  probably  a  certain  amount 
of  stitl'ness  of  the  muscles  concerocd  -in  articulation  and 
phonation  accounts  for  the  peculiarities  of  speech  noted  in 
some. 

In  two  cases  with  a  hemiplogio  type  of  paralysis  agitans 
affecting  the  left  side  the  rigidity  was  limited  with  re- 
markable precision  to  the  muscles  of  the  left  side  of  the 
head  and  nock,  left  arm  and  left  log,  and  even  to  the  left 
sides  of  the  tongue  and  orbicularis  oris.  There  was  no 
history  or  symptom  of  hemiplegia.      We  find  commonly 

*  Sec  Journal  of  Nervotu  and  Mental  Disease,  February,  1889. 
f  Loe.  cil. 
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loss  of  power  or  an  actual  paresis  in  connection  with  the 
rigidity  of  the  muscles. 

Contractures. — Over  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  cases  pre- 
sented the  typical  position  of  Parkinson's  disease  as  figured 

TEN  SECONDS. 


W'^-^4yj\^4^AfrN^'t\^[^ 


TitEMOR  OF  Paralysis  Aoitans. 

1.  Tremor  of  extcnsorB  of  carpus  of  right  hand,  5'8  per  second. 

2.  "  "  "  "  .        .  ,51 

3.  Tremor  of  head  while  hands  held  a  cliair,      ...  44       " 

4.  "  "  "  "  ...  40 

5.  Tremor  of  head,  no  effort  with  hands  to  keep  steady,  .  4-8       " 

6.  Tremor  of  Iiiterossei 4  5       " 

r.       ■■  " 4n 

in  the  text-books.  The  bowed  head,  flexed  elbows  and 
knees,  and  flexed  inctacai-po-phalangeal  joints  are  to  be 
looked  upon  as  species  of  contractures.  (Jften  the  flexors 
of  the  forearm  were  so  contracted  that  complete  extension 
could  not  be  made,  and  almost  always  an  attempt  to  stretch 
them  was  painful. 

Two  patients,  both  women,  were  completely  helpless  with 
the  most  advanced  degree  of  contracture  that  I  have  ever 
seen  in  this  disease.  They  both  had  double  talipes  equino- 
varus  and  absolute  ankylosis  of  all  the  joints  of  the  hands 
in  the  characteristic  postures  of  fingers  and  wrists,  but  of 


an  extremely  exaggerated  type.  They  could  move  their 
thighs  when  placed  in  a  standing  position,  so  that  they 
could  walk  when  supported  by  another ;  but  it  was  impos- 
sible for  them  to  turn  in  bed  or  rise  from  a  chair. 

Muscular  Wasting. — It  is  not  uncommon  to  observe 
some  wasting  of  the  muscles  in  cases  of  long  standirg,  but 
this  is  not  always  apparent  unless  the  disease  is  of  the  uni- 

TEN  SECONDS. 
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A  CoMPABATirs  Sekibs  of  MTOsaAHs  OP  VABions  Tkbmobs. 

1.  Paralysis  agitans 4'7  per  second. 

2.  Morbus  Bascdowii 11-7       " 

3.  Multiple  sclerosis 5*4       *' 

4.  Hysterical  tremor 7*7       " 

5.  Neurasthenic  tremor, 7"4       " 

0.  Delirium  tremens 5-6       " 

lateral  type.  A  patient  now  under  my  care  at  the  New 
York  Hospital  f<>r  Nervous  Diseases  exhibits  this  phenome- 
non to  a  remarkable  degree.  R.  B.,  aged  sixty,  admitted 
February  27,  1890,  has  for  nine  months  past  suffered  from 
a  typical  tremor  and  a  gradually  increasing  weakness  and 
stiffness  confined  to  the  left  side.  It  began  in  the  hand 
and  now  involves  the  left  face,  arm,  and  leg.  The  middle 
and  ring  fingers  are  strongly  contracted  into  the  palm. 
There  is  also  now  some  tremor  in  the  right  arm  and  leg. 
It  is  very  marked  in  the  tongue  and  lower  facial  mu.scles. 
There  is  a  striking  atrophy  of  the  left  arm  and  leg  as  com- 
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pared  with  the  right  extremities,  but  it  is  especially  marked 
in  the  abductor  and  opponens  poUicis,  abductor  indicis 
and  minimi  digiti,  interossei,  and  adductors  of  the  thigh 
on  the  left  side.  The  measurements  of  the  circumferences 
are  as  follows : 

Showing  the  amount  of  wasting  in  a  case  of  parali/iiis  agiians  where  the 
disease  was  limited  to  the  left  side. 


CIRCUMFERENCE  OF- 

Right. 

Left. 

Diflerence. 

Amis :  18  cm.  below  shoulders. 
Forearms  :15  cm.  below  elbows 
Thighs:  15  em.  above  patella?. 
Legs:  15  cm.  below  patellae. . 

25-5-23 
21    -19 
37    -34-5 
29    -27 

22-5-20-5 
18    -16-5 
35-5-33 
28    -26 

2-5-3 

2-5-3 

1-5 

1 

The  faradaic  reaction  in  the  wasted  muscles  was  nor- 
mal. 

His  rigidity  was  so  great  that  he  could  not  be  photo- 
graphed in  good  position,  but  the  accompanying  photo- 
graph shows  the  wasting  and  contractures  in  the  elbow 
and  fino-ers. 


Propulsion,  Retropuhion,  Lateropuhion. — Fifteen  cases 
presented  no  peculiarity  of  gait  as  evidenced  by  "running 
after  the  center  of  gravity."  Propulsion,  or  festination, 
alone  was  observed  in  twelve,  and  retropulsion  alone  in 
three.  Both  propulsion  and  retropulsion  were  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  nine  cases,  and  lateropulsion  remarked  in  but 
one.  Anton  FTeimann,  who  reports  in  detail  nineteen  cases 
of  Parkinson's  disease  in  his  exhaustive  monograph  ( Ueber 
Paralysis  agitans,  Berlin,  1888),  noted  the  occurrence  of 
lateropulsion  also  in  but  one  case.  Gowcrs  speaks  of  one. 
A  tabular  view  of  the  relations  of  these  phenomena  of  loco- 
motion in  forty  cases  where  they  were  inquired  into  is  hen- 
appended  : 


Halee. 

Females. 

Total. 

Propulsion  onlv 

7 
1 

5 

1 
9 

5 
2 

4 

6 

12 

Retropulsion  onlv 

3 

Both  propulsion  and  retropul- 

9 

Lateropulsion 

1 

No  peculiarity  of  gait 

15 

Total 

23 

17 

40 

Tendon  Reflexes. — In  only  nine  cases  were  the  knee, 
wrist,  and  elbow  jerks  exaggerated.  In  six  they  were  hy- 
pertypical  and  in  all  the  rest  normal.  The  exaggeration 
was  never  so  marked  as  in  cases  of  organic  disease  of  the 
cerebro-spinal  segment  of  the  motor  tract,  and  indeed  no 
greater  than  is  commonly  observed  in  people  of  advanced 
age,  where  we  ordinarily  expect  an  increase  of  the  deep  re- 
flexes. In  one  of  Dr.  Starr's  private  cases  where  tremor  was 
limited  to  the  left  hand,  the  left  knee-jerk  was  exaggerated 
and  the  right  absent.  Ankle  clonus  was  not  obtained  in 
any. 

Electrical  Changes. — In  one  case  of  eight  years'  stand- 
ing with  the  disease  limited  wholly  to  the  left  side  I  was 
enabled  to  demonstrate  conclusively  diminished  neuro-mus- 
cular  contractility  to  faradism  upon  the  affected  side.  This 
corroborates  Benedikt,  who  noted  many  years  ago  a  diminu- 
tion of  electrical  irritability  in  affected  extremities  of  old 
cases.  His  further  .statement  that  neuro-muscular  contrac- 
tility is  markedly  increased  in  such  parts  in  recent  cases  I 
had  no  opportunity  to  confirm. 

The  Voice  and  Speech. — Buzzard,  in  a  clinical  lecture 
on  shaking  palsy  (Brain,  January,  18^0),  called  attention  to 
the  high  pitch  and  piping  quality  of  voice  in  some  cases  of 
the  disease,  and  other  authors  have  mentioned  the  occa- 
sional peculiarity  of  a  sort  of  halting  ejaculation  of  words. 
There  were  distinctive  characteristics  of  articulation  and 
phonation  in  no  less  than  thirteen  of  the  forty-seven  cases. 
There  is  prt)bably  no  question  that  these  changes  depend 
almost  wholly  upon  a  certain  amount  of  rigidity  in  muscles 
concerned  in  speech  and  vocalization.  The  especial  feat- 
ures I  have  noted  in  the  thirteen  cases  are,  firstly,  a  condi- 
tion of  monotonia,  as  though  there  were  difficulty  in  ad- 
justing the  vocal  cords  for  the  purposes  of  varying  the 
pitch;  secondly,  a  high  pitch  and  piping  quality  of  tone, 
which  may  possibly  depend  upon  a  certain  minute  degree 
of  contracture  in  the  crico-thyreoid,  posterior  crico-arytw- 
noid,  and  internal  thyreo-aryta>noid  muscles.  A  laryngolo- 
gist  might  make  an  interesting  study  of  vocalization  in  this 
disease.  Thirdly,  there  is  often  what  has  been  well  termed 
a  species  of  festination  in  speech.  There  is  some  difficulty 
in  starting  a  sentence,  a  hesitation  upon  the  first  word,  but, 
that  word  having  been  articulated,  the  patient  rapidly  re- 
peats the  whole  sentence  if  a  short  one ;  if  it  be  long,  he 
pronounces  (piickly  five  or  six  words,  and  then  stops  to  re- 
adjust his  muscles  apparently  before  ejaculating  another 
series.  There  are  points  of  analogy  between  the  festination 
of  gait  and  that  of  speech. 

Thermal  Paroesthesia. — .\n  excessive  feeling  of  heat  over 
the  whole  IhhIv.  or  more  rarelv  in  limited  areas,  has  been 
iiirntiniicd    by  various  writers  as   frc(|ucnt  in    Parkinson's 
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disease.  Charcot  found  no  alteration  of  teraperature  in 
such  cases,  while  a  later  observer,  Berger,  maintained  that 
while  the  general  temperature  was  normal  there  might  be  a 
marked  peripheral  increase.  This  subjective  sensation  of 
heat  I  noted  in  seven  of  my  cases — in  six  general,  in  one 
limited  to  the  abdominal  surface.  This  last  patient,  a  man 
(C.  D.)  aged  sLvty,  had  continually  such  a  feeling  of  intense 
heat  over  his  abdomen  that  he  was  constrained  to  keep  con- 
stantly lifting  his  clothing  from  that  surface.  I  placed  an 
Immisch  thermometer  carefully  covered  upon  his  abdomen 
for  seven  minutes,  and  an  ordinary  clinical  thermometer 
under  his  tongue  for  the  same  length  of  time  simultaneous- 
ly. The  abdominal  surface  had  a  temperature  of  97°,  the 
mouth  98-5°. 

At  the  summer  meeting  of  the  French  Society  for  the 
Progress  of  Sciences  (Cirlbl.  fur  Nervenheilk.,  Nov.  15, 
1889),  Mosse,  of  Montpellier,  reported  his  observations 
upon  this  matter  in  two  cases  of  the  disease.  He  found  no 
actual  increase  of  peripheral  temperature.  In  one  case  the 
thermal  paraesthesia  was  coincident  with  broad  patches  of 
superficial  redness  on  the  back  of  the  hands  and  under  sur- 
faces of  the  forearms.  He  regards  this  sensation  of  heat, 
as  well  as  the  exanthema  and  cedema  sometimes  observed 
in  shaking  palsy,  as  phenomena  due  to  disturbance  in  vaso- 
motor centers. 

Parcesthesia  of  Cold. — This  symptom  was  present  in  five 
of  the  forty-seven  cases.  One  woman  (R.  M.),  aged  sixty- 
five,  whose  tremor  began  in  the  left  arm,  has  always  had  a 
subjective  sensation  of  cold  in  that  arm.  A  man  (T.  F.), 
aged  sixty-eight,  who  has  the  disease  confined  to  both 
arms,  complains  of  a  feeling  of  great  cold  in  those  ex- 
tremities. I  observed  no  particular  coldness  of  the  arms 
upon  examination. 

Miscellaneous  Partesthesice. — Patients  often  complain  of 
numbness  and  prickling,  sometimes  of  rheumatoid  or  neu- 
ralgic pains  in  the  extremities.  One  man  had  shooting 
pains  in  his  legs  ;  another  a  dull,  aching  pain  in  the  three 
extremities  affected;  another  numbness  in  the  hands  and 
soles  of  the  feet;  another  much  pain  in  his  two  arms,  which 
were  the  seat  of  the  disease  ;  still  another  had  burning  pains 
in  his  limbs.  Two  women  also  complained  of  pains  in  the 
affected  members.     Anaesthesia  has  never  been  noted. 

Hyperidrijsis. — This  symptom,  if  it  is  present,  is,  as  a 
rule,  associated  with  thermal  parajsthesia,  and  in  all  likeli- 
hood depends  upon  the  vascular  relaxation  which  seems  to 
give  rise  to  the  feeling  of  heat.  Hyperidrosis  existed  in 
but  four  of  the  forty-seven  cases,  and  in  these  the  perspir.i- 
tion  was  very  profuse  and  the  sensation  of  heat  extreme. 

Restlessness. — Very  many  cases  have  a  feeling  of  gen- 
eral discomfort,  a  species  of  unxietas  tibiarum,  only  distrib- 
uted over  the  whole  body.  It  makes  them  exceedingly  rest- 
less, especially  at  night.  Seven  of  the  forty-seven  patients 
made  particular  menlion  of  this  trying  symptom. 

Tachycardia. — Although  Marie  and  Azonlay  (Prof/res 
mid.,  1885,  No.  49)  speak  of  the  frequency  of  this  symp- 
tom in  cases  of  paralysis  agitans,  it  existed  in  but  one  of 
the  cases  here  collected,  a  man,  aged  fifty-four,  with  a  [mho 
of  120. 

Menial  State. — In  many  cases  diminished  intelliirencu 


or  veritable  psychoses  have  been  described  in  connection 
with  Parkinson's  disease,  but  there  was  only  one  thus  af- 
fected out  of  my  forty-seven  cases.  The  exception  was  a 
woman  who  developed  first  an  acutely  melancholic  condi- 
tion with  auditory  and  visual  hallucinations,  and  is  now  con- 
siderably demented.  Many  patients  are  more  or  less  de- 
pressed by  their  hopeless  and  uncomfortable  state,  and  in 
many  there  are  present  loss  of  memory  and  mental  weak- 
ness which  should  be  considered  merely  senile  in  character. 

Pathologv. 
I  have  had  no  autopsy  in  any  of  these  cases.  Post- 
mortem examination  has  thus  far  failed  to  discover  any 
lesion  to  account  for  the  disease.  It  is  doubtless  one  of 
those  so-called  "  functional "  diseases  of  the  motor  areas  of 
the  cortex  due  to  nutritive  changes  of  a  degenerative  char- 
acter. The  weakness,  clonic  movements  of  the  muscles, 
rigidity,  contractures,  and  unilateral  development  of  the 
disease  point  to  the  cortex  as  its  seat.  The  postures  of  the 
hands  and  feet  are  similar  to  those  of  hemiplegia,  epilepsy, 
and  tetany.  The  unilateral  development  is  like  that  of 
monoplegia,  hemiplegia,  and  chorea.  Yet,  though  the  rigid- 
ity is  also  like  that  of  the  paralyses  of  cerebral  origin,  it  is 
difficult  to  explain  the  absence  of  spasticity,  the  deep  re- 
flexes being  usually  normal.  The  vaso-motor  symptoms, 
giving  rise  to  sensations  of  heat  or  cold,  unilateral  sweating, 
general  hyperidrosis,  and  sometimes  oedema  and  the  rheu- 
matoid pains,  are  not  easily  explicable  on  any  acceptable 
hypothesis.  But  it  is  possible  that  changes  in  the  periph- 
eral nerves  may  some  time  be  discovered,  which  would  ac- 
count for  some  of  these  peripheral  disturbances,  and  per- 
haps also  for  the  more  than  ordinary  wasting  occasionally 
observed  in  these  cases. 

Treatment. 

The  exact  pathology  of  the  disease  not  yet  having  been 
determined,  all  treatment  has  thus  far  been  more  or  less 
symptomatic,  and  directed  in  particular  toward  diminish- 
ing the  tremor.  The  following  is  a  list  of  some  of  the  more 
important  therapeutic  agents  that  have  been  employed,  and 
if  they  have  no  other  interest,  they  have  at  least  some  pes- 
simistic significance :  Potassium  bromide  and  iodide,  tinct- 
ure of  veratrum,  veratrin  (Feris),  chloride  of  barium 
(Brown-Sequard),  carbonate  of  iron  (Elliotson),  strychnine 
(Trousseau),  ergotine.  Calabar  bean  (Ogle),  chloral  hydrate, 
opium,  morphine  (Heimann),  atropine,  belladonna,  gelsem- 
ium,  curare,  hyoscyamine  (Charcot),  Fowler's  solution 
(Eulenburg,  hy[)odcrmieally),  coniine  (Berger),  and  eserine 
(Riess). 

Hydrobromidc  of  hyoscine  was  first  used  in  paralysis 
agitans  by  Dr.  Langdon,  of  the  Hudson  River  State  lIos])i- 
tal,  and  myself.  In  a  paper  on  the  employment  of  this 
drug  in  cases  of  insanity,  published  in  the  Medical  Record 
in  1885,  we  called  attention  to  a  case  of  paralysis  agitans  in 
which  the  tremor  ceased  entirely  while  the  patient  was  under 
its  influence.*     In  a  discussion  upon  the  treatment  of  this 

*  Hvdrobromnte  ot  Hyoscine.  Its  Use  in  Forty-eight  Cases  of  In- 
sanity nnd  Kpilc'psy.  liy  Frederick  Peterson,  M.  D.,  and  Cliarles  H. 
I,an(.'d.)ii,  M.  D.     Case  XXVIII,  Medieal  Record,  Sept.  19,  1885. 
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disease  before  this  society  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago  I  also 
spoke  of  the  efficacy  of  this  drug  in  diminishing  the  tremor. 

Heimann  is  an  enthusiast  as  regards  the  use  of  mor- 
phine in  these  cases.  He  says  {loc.  cit.) :  "  It  is  the  only 
remedy  which  can,  for  at  least  a  short  time,  make  the  pa- 
tient comfortable." 

Recognizing  the  value  of  opiates  for  overcoming  the 
feelings  of  discomfort  and  restlessness  which  serve  to  make 
the  lives  of  patients  with  Parkinson's  disease  continually 
miserable,  I  have  latterly  employed  codeine  with  considera- 
ble benefit,  especially  when  combined  in  the  form  of  a  pill 
with  hvdrobroraide  of  hyoscine  (codeine,  gr.  ss.-ij ;  hyos- 
cine  hydrobromide,  gr.  -j-ou),  and  administered  twice  or 
thrice  daily.  While  codeine  possesses  many  of  the  useful 
attributes  of  morphine,  it  is  less  deleterious  in  its  influence 
upon  the  system. 

201  Wkst  Fifty-fourth  Street. 


A  CASE  OF  UNILATERAL  PARALYSIS 
OF  THE   ABDUCTORS    OF   THE    LARYNX, 

THE   RESULT  OF  AN  ATTACK  OF  BULB.\R  DISEASE  WITH 

UNUSUAL  SYMPTOMS,   AND   WHICH  WAS  APPARENTLY   CAUSED 

BY   SUPPURATIVE   DISEASE   OF  THE   ANTRUM.* 

By   F.  H.   BOSWORTH,   M.  D. 

The  interesting  series  of  experiments  on  the  functions 
of  the  larynx  made  by  Hooper  (Trans,  of  ike  Amer.  Laryng. 
^«»oc.,  1885,  p.  9;  1886,  p.  22;  1887,  p.  41;  1888,  p.  163), 
F.  Donaldson,  Jr.  {Trans,  of  the  Amer.  Laryng.  Assoc, 
1886,  p.  213;  1887,  p.  80),  Semon  and  Horsley  {British 
Med.  Jour.,  1886,  August  28th  and  September  4tb,  pp.  405 
and  445),  Krause  {Arch.  f.  Anat.  und  Physiol.,  phys.  Ab- 
theil,  1884),  Onodi  {Ctrlbl.  fur  d.  nied.  Wissenschaft., 
1889,  vol.  xxvii,  pp.  258  and  289),  and  Sinianowski  {Geschen. 
klin.  Gtiz.,  No.  26,  1887)  have  rendered  the  question  of 
laryngeal  paralyses  one  of  no  small  interest.  As  contribut- 
ing somewhat  to  our  knowledge  of  the  subject  from  a  clini- 
cal point  of  view,  I  bring  before  you  the  following  case : 

J.  W.  M.,  a  member  of  the  judiciary  in  one  of  our  Western 
States,  consulted  me  on  March  27,  1890,  with  the  following 
history : 

In  Angnst,  1889,  he  suffered  with  an  ulcerated  second  molar 
tooth,  which  gave  rise  to  an  attack  of  facial  neuralgia,  involv- 
ing the  whole  of  the  left  side  of  the  face.  The  tooth  was  ex- 
tracted, with  relief  to  the  pain,  but  an  offensive  purulent  dis- 
charge, which  had  sot  in  from  the  left  nasal  passage,  coincident 
with  the  attack  of  toothache,  persisted.  He  felt  and  thought 
this  was  an  accumulation  in  the  antrum.  This  latter  systetn 
has  continued  ever  since— an  ill-smelling,  yellowish  discharge, 
which  passes  into  the  fauces  and  is  discharged  through  the  nos- 
tril. When  lying  down,  the  flow  of  pus  into  the  larynx  is  a 
source  of  especial  annoyance.  He  is  a  man  of  large  physique, 
and  has  always  enjoyed  perfect  liealth. 

On  November  20th  he  retired  in  his  usual  health.  He  was 
awakened  suddenly  in  the  early  morning  hours  by  something 
happening  which  he  could  not  describe.  On  attempting  to  rise 
in  bed,  he  found  that  he  fell  over  to  the  right  side.     There  was 

*  Read  before  the  American  Laryngological  Association  at  its 
twelfth  annual  congress. 


considerable  nausea,  and,  to  allay  this,  he  attempted  to  drink  a 
little  water,  but  this  he  found  to  be  an  absolute  impossibility. 
He  got  out  of  bed  with  considerable  difficulty  and  got  down 
stairs,  but  he  found  himself  walking  with  very  great  effort  and 
unconsciously  turning  to  the  right.  He  was  also  very  dizzy, 
and  the  nausea  continued.  On  further  questioning  himself  as 
to  his  symptoms,  he  found  that  he  was  partially  paralyzed  as  to 
motion  over  the  whole  of  the  right  side  from  the  crown  of  the 
head  to  the  soles  of  the  feet.  On  the  left  sidethere  was  paraly- 
sis of  sensation  to  this  extent:  that  while  the  tactile  sense  was 
not  destroyed,  his  appreciation  of  heat  and  cold  was  absolutely 
gone.  There  was  also  some  slight  dyspnoea,  although  his  voice 
was  unimpaired  as  far  as  he  knew,  except  that  the  vocal  tones 
were  somewhat  peculiar.  This  latter  symptom,  of  course,  was 
due  to  paralysis  of  the  palate. 

There  was  no  facial  paralysis  as  far  as  be  knew — that  is,  the 
face  was  not  drawn,  yet  it  felt  heavy  and  stiff  over  the  right 
side.  There  was  also  some  impairment  of  sight,  in  that,  as  he 
expressed  it,  the  eyes  did  not  focus  well.  He  could  neither 
sneeze  nor  cough,  although  he  could  clear  his  throat  with  some 
little  difficulty.  The  tongue  was  protruded  slightly  to  the  right 
side.  Articulation  was  not  impaired.  The  sense  of  taste  was 
notably  impaired  on  the  left  side  of  the  tongue  and  the  whole 
of  the  fauces.  As  he  expressed  it,  the  loss  of  sensation  of  taste 
on  the  left  side  extended  down  to  his  stomach.  He  declined  to 
consider  himself  a  sick  man  and  kept  about  the  house,  although 
it  was  no  small  effort  to  move.  The  power  of  deglutition  was 
lost  for  tw'o  days,  but  he  commenced  to  swallow  on  the  third 
day.  This,  however,  was  accomplished  but  slowly  for  some 
weeks.  The  motor  impairment  gr.idually  disappeared,  and  on 
the  twelfth  day  he  walked  down  the  street,  though  still  with 
some  effort.  According  to  his  own  story,  the  impairment  of 
motiim  lasted  only  two  months,  although  at  the  time  of  his  visit 
to  my  ottice,  four  months  after,  I  could  detect  still  some  evi- 
dence of  motor  weakness.  "While  this  feature  of  his  paresis  < 
improved  rapidly,  the  sensory  paresis  of  the  left  side  seemed  to  . 
improve  quite  slowly,  and  at  the  end  of  four  months  there  was  J 
still  a  notable  failure  to  appreciate  the  sensations  of  heat  and 
cold. 

When  I  first  saw  this  patient  he  consulted  me  on  account  of 
his  antrum  disease,  and  he  seemed  to  think  that  all  his  other 
symptoms  had  completely  disappeared,  and  really  described 
them  to  ine  as  a  curious  experience  which  had  happened  to  hira 
some  months  before.  I  found  him  to  be  a  man  in  almost  per- 
fect health,  in  whom  a  close  examination  failed  to  reveal  any 
de|>arture  from  the  normal  condition,  with  the  exception  of 
the  symptoms  above  noted  of  slight  sensory  paresis  of  the  left 
side.  He  w^ent  through  the  ordinary  muscular  tests  of  spinal 
and  bulbar  disease  without  revealing  any  impairment  of  power. 
There  were  the  characteristic  symptoms  of  disease  of  the  left 
antrum,  and  this  was  successfully  operated  upon  by  opening 
the  antrum  through  the  alveolus.  A  large  amount  of  pus  was 
discharged  an<l  a  Bordenave  tube  inserted. 

An  examination  of  the  larynx  showed  the  right  cord  lying 
motionless  in  the  median  line — in  other  words,  there  was  com- 
plete paralysis  of  abduction  of  the  right  vocal  cord. 

It  would  have  been  interesting  to  have  noted  in  this 
case  whether  there  was  an  anaesthetic  condition  of  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  larynx.  This,  however,  was  not  elicit- 
ed, owing  to  a  somewhat  irritable  condition  of  the  fauces. 

The  first  c]uestii>n  that  arises  here  is  as  to  the  cause  of 
the  bulbar  disease  and  its  possible  connection  with  the  sup- 
])urative  disease  of  the  antrum.  This  man,  as  I  have  said, 
was  in  the  enjoyment  of  perfect  health,  and  there  was  no 
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obvious  physical  trouble  which  should  have  led  to  the  de- 
velopment of  bulbar  disease  other  than  the  suppurating 
process  in  the  antrum. 

Dr.  M.  A.  Starr,  who  .saw  this  case  with  me,  was  dis- 
posed to  agree  with  me  in  the  idea  that  there  was  a  throm- 
bosis of  one  of  the  small  arteries  of  the  medulla,  and  that 
this  thrombosis  led  to  some  meniuijeal  disturbance  extend- 
ing to  the  cerebellum,  which  would  account  for  the  loss  of 
co-ordination,  with  the  motor  and  sensory  impairment 
which  characterized  the  early  days  of  his  attack. 

The  rapid  disappearance  of  symptoms  can  be  accounted 
for  by  the  early  re-establishment  of  the  circulation.  I 
think,  without  question,  this  patient  had  an  attack  of  bul- 
bar disease,  in  which  the  symptoms  disappeared  with  un- 
usual rapidity,  and  at  the  end  of  four  months  the  only 
condition  which  remained  was  right  abductor  paralysis. 
This  seems  to  have  become  permanent.  The  case,  there- 
fore, is  interesting  as  one  of  bulbar  disease,  due  probably 
to  a  suppurating  process  in  the  antrum  of  Highmore.  It  is 
further  interesting  as  lending  weight  to  the  proclivity  the- 
ory of  Scmon  [Arch,  of  Laryngology,  vol.  ii,  p.  107),  and 
yet  it  seems  to  me  quite  clear  that  in  this  case  the  laryngeal 
paralysis  was  the  result  of  a  disease  of  the  nerve  centers 
alone.  The  ganglionic  center  which  presides  over  the  res- 
piratory movements  of  one  side  of  the  larynx  lay  in  the 
area  of  distribution  of  the  artery  which  was  occluded.  The 
motor  center  of  the  larynx  in  the  medulla  has  not  as  yet 
been  practically  isolated.  The  diseased  process  in  my  pa- 
tient, however,  seems  to  have  isolated  the  ganglion  which 
presides  over  the  respiratory  function  of  one  side  of  the 
larynx  whose  fibers  pass  through  the  recurrent  laryngeal 
nerve ;  and  yet  it  seems  to  me  there  is  no  evidence  what- 
ever that  any  other  fibers  of  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve 
were  in  any  way  disturbed. 

Why,  therefore,  does  the  paralysis  of  abduction  become 
permanent,  while  this  patient  recovers  both  motion  and 
sensation  of  the  other  parts  involved?  There  are  but  two 
answers  to  this:  either  the  ganglion  presiding  over  the 
respiratory  function  of  one  side  of  the  larynx  is  perma- 
nently destroyed,  or  there  is  an  essential  proclivity  on  the 
part  of  the  abductor  muscles  to  become  the  seat  of  paraly- 
sis. This  undoul)tcdly  exists,  and  is  shown  clinically  by 
the  fact  that  when  their  function  is  abolished  they  become 
the  seat  of  a  rapid  degenerative  process,  under  which  they 
lose  their  power  of  responding  to  the  stimulus  of  motor 
innervation. 

This  latter  view,  as  before  stated,  seems  to  be  largely 
established,  not  only  by  clinical  observation,  but  is  promi- 
nently the  teaching  of  the  very  elaborate  series  of  physio- 
logical experiments  alluded  to  at  the  commencement  of  this 
paper. 

As  I  understand  Semon's  article  on  the  proclivity  the- 
ory, this  condition  lies  in  the  fibers  of  the  recurrent  laryn- 
geal nerves  rather  than  in  the  muscles.  It  certainly  seems 
to  mc  that  the  weight  of  evidence  is  in  favor  of  the  view 
that  this  proclivity  manifests  itself  in  the  muscular  fibers  of 
the  posticus  muscle  rather  than  in  the  nerve.  The  point  is 
certainly  an  interesting  one,  but  is  scarcely  to  be  entered 
upon   at  length  here.     Another  interesting  j)oint   in  this 


connection  is  as  regarding  the  question  of  intrinsic  and  ex- 
trinsic paralysis.  I  have  reported  here  a  case  of  paralysis 
of  undoubted  central  origin. 

About  the  time  that  this  patient  came  under  observa- 
tion another  gentleman  called  on  me  with  the  following 
history  : 

J.  W.  C,  aged  fifty-sis,  broker.  He  was  of  fine  physique 
and  apparently  in  the  enjoyment  of  perfect  health,  and  yet  was 
one  who  was  always  exceedingly  nervous  and  sensitive  about 
bis  own  physical  health.  About  six  weeks  before  he  had  con- 
sulted a  physician,  who,  as  I  understood,  made  a  diagnosis  of 
recurrent  laryngeal  paralysis  due  to  aneurysm.  This  diagnosis 
so  completely  unnerved  him  that  he  was  practically  confined  to 
his  house  in  a  state  of  nervous  prostration  for  from  four  to  five 
weeks.  As  soon  as  he  was  able  he  came  to  New  York.  On 
examination,  I  found  his  left  vocal  cord  moving  in  about  one 
half  its  normal  excursion ;  in  phonation  it  was  approximated 
nearly  to  the  median  line,  while  in  inspiration  it  was  abducted 
to  perhaps  a  little  more  than  one  lialf  the  normal  extent.  Its 
movement  was  somewhat  sluggish,  but  there  was  unquestion- 
able movement  both  in  the  cord  and  in  the  arytenoid  car- 
tilage. 

I  made  an  examination  and  found  nothing  abnormal  in  the 
thorax.  This  patient,  at  my  suggestion,  consulted  Dr.  Loomis, 
who  pronounced  him  absolutely  sound,  as  to  both  heart  aud 
longs.  My  own  diagnosis  already  made  was  that  of  partial 
ankylosis  of  the  cricoarytenoid  joint,  due  probably  to  the  rheu- 
matic habit.  The  diagnosis  was  given  with  absolute  positive- 
ness  and  the  patient  returned  to  his  home  reassured,  and,  as 
far  as  I  know,  has  had  no  return  of  his  neurasthenic  symptoms. 
The  local  symptoms  in  the  fauces  had  never  been  other  than  of 
a  mild  form  of  naso-pharyngeal  catarrh. 

Here  was  a  case  pronouced  one  of  paralysis  by  a  very 
competent  observer,  and  yet,  in  my  opinion,  was  one  which 
should  not  be  regarded  as  either  intrinsic,  myopathic,  or 
any  other  form  of  paralysis. 

I  make  this  assertion  deferentially  and  not  polemically, 
but  mainly  on  the  ground  that  it  seems  to  me  our  nomen- 
clature will  be  very  greatly  cleared  up  by  relegating  a  very 
large  proportion  of  our  cases  of  so-called  intrinsic  paralysis 
to  a  totally  different  classification,  and  confining  the  word 
"paralysis"  to  those  cases  which  are  due  to  a  diseased 
condition  either  of  the  nerve  trunk  or  of  the  ganglionic 
centers. 

Coming  back  now  to  the  question  of  central  jiaralyscs,  1 
find  a  number  of  cases  of  recurrent  laryngeal  jiaralysis,  in- 
volving one  or  both  sides,  reported  by  the  following  observ- 
ers as  due  to  bulbar  disease  :  In  a  case  reported  by  Hugh- 
lings  Jackson  (Lond.  Uosp.  Reports,  1864,  vol.  i,  p.  361)  there 
was  paralysis  of  the  right  recurrent  laryngeal.  In  a  second 
case  by  the  same  author  (loc.  cit.,  p.  368)  there  was  paraly- 
sis of  both  cords.  In  a  third  case  by  the  same  observer 
[Lond.  IIosp.  Reports,  1867,  vol.  iv,  p.  314)  there  was  pa- 
ralysis of  the  left  cord.  In  a  fourth  case  by  this  writer 
[op.  cit.,  p.  318)  there  was  paralysis  of  the  right  recurrent 
laryngeal.  In  a  case  reported  by  Proust,  cited  by  Ilnllo- 
peau  [Des paralyses  bulbaircs,  Paris,  1875,  history  23),  there 
was  paralysis  of  both  cords.  In  a  case  reported  by  Sena- 
tor [Arch.  f.  Psychiatric,  vol.  xi)  there  was  paralysis  of  both 
cords.  Eisenlohr  [Deut.  med.  Woch.,  1886,  p.  363,  also 
Arch.  f.  Psych.,   1887  aud   1888,  vol.  xix,  p.  314)  reports 
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three  cases,  in  two  of  which  there  was  recurrent  paralysis 
on  both  sides,  while  in  the  third  there  was  recurrent  pa- 
ralysis of  the  left  side.  Sokaioff  also  [Deut.  Arch,  fur 
klin.  Med.,  vol.  xli,  p.  458)  reports  a  case  of  left  recurrent 
paralysis. 

All  these  cases  resulted  in  a  fatal  termination,  and  post- 
mortem examinations  were  made  in  all,  with  the  exception 
of  Hnghliugs  Jackson's  first  two  cases.  The  lesion  in  every 
case  was  found  to  be  extensive  destruction  of  the  medulla, 
involving  the  pyramids,  olivary  bodies,  restiform  bodies, 
floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  etc.  In  other  words,  we  find 
here  a  series  of  cases  in  which  the  bulbar  disease  was  of 
such  an  extensive  character  as  to  produce  a  fatal  termination  ; 
and,  furthermore,  that  where  the  local  disease  was  so  exten- 
sive it  resulted  in  the  completest  possible  paralysis  of  the 
muscles  of  the  larynx — viz.,  recurrent  laryngeal  paralysis  of 
one  or  both  sides.  In  the  third  of  Eisenlohr's  cases,  above 
alluded  to,  the  post-mortem  examination  showed  the  left 
recurrent  nerve  involved  in  a  thickened  pleura,  which  might 
possibly  have  been  considered  as  causing  the  laryngeal  pa- 
ralysis; yet  there  was  also  an  extensive  degeneration  of  the 
medulla,  and,  furthermore,  the  laryngeal  symptoms  ante- 
dated the  pulmonary  disease  by  about  two  years. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  Oppenheim  {Berl.  klin. 
Woch.,  1886,  No.  40,  p.  675)  and  Kehler(ZeJ/./.irei7*.,1881, 
p.  440)  report  cases  of  recurrent  laryngeal  paralysis,  the  for- 
mer involving  the  rigbt  cord  and  the  latter  the  left,  as  oc- 
curring in  connection  with  locomotor  ataxia.  Wegner  {^An- 
nual of  the  Unk'ersal  Med.  Sciences,  vol.  i,  p.  89)  takes  the 
ground  that  the  laryngeal  paralysis  in  cases  of  tabes  usually 
takes  the  form  of  paralysis  of  the  abductor  muscles,  citing 
two  of  his  own,  and  making  a  compilation  of  a  number  of 
other  instances.  This  certainly  is  not  the  rule,  in  view  of 
the  cases  just  instanced,  although,  in  addition  to  Wegner's, 
we  find  Krause  {Berl.  klin.  [Voch.,  1886,  No.  20,  p.  651), 
Ross  (Brain,  London,  1888),  and  Saundby  (Birmint/.  Med. 
Review,  December,  1886)  reporting  cases  of  tabes  in  which 
there  was  bilateral  abductor  paralysis;  while,  in  a  case  re- 
ported by  Semon  {loc.  cit.)  of  double  abductor  paralysis, 
the  patient  subsequently  developed  tabes.  In  a  case  of 
tabes  reported  by  myself  (Laryngeal  and  Pharyngeal  I'a- 
ralyses.  Journal  of  Nervous  and  Mental  Diseases,  1889, 
Ca.se  I)  there  was  bilateral  paralysis  of  the  laryngeal  ab- 
ductors. Hubbard  {2'olcdo  Med.  and  Surg.  Reporter,  1889, 
vol.  ii,  p.  576)  reports  a  case  of  tabes  in  which  there  was 
recurrent  laryngeal  paralysis  of  the  left  side. 

Of  course  there  is  no  special  clinical  deduction  from 
the  laryngeal  paralysis  in  locomotor  ataxia  other  than  that 
the  extent  and  direction  which  the  sclerosis  takes  dominate 
the  form  and  extent  of  laryngeal  paralysis. 

[n  addition  to  the  foregoing,  I  find  cases  of  double  ab- 
ductor paralysis  reported  by  Ollivier  d'Angers,  cited  by 
Gottstein  (Die  Krank.  dcs  Kehlkopfes,  1888,  p.  .309),  Krause 
{Neurol.  Cenlralblatt,  1885,  p.  543),  and  Penzoldt  (von 
Ziemssen's  Cyclop.,  vol.  vii,  p.  962),  in  all  of  which  the 
autopsy  showed  extensive  lesion  of  the  medulla,  while  in  a 
case  reported  by  Smith  (Brit.  Med.  Jour.,  5\\\y  1.3,  1878) 
there  was  evident  central  lesion,  although  no  autopsy  was 
made. 


This  would  seem  rather  a  small  proportion  of  cases  of 
bilateral  abductor  paralysis  in  which  the  central  lesion  was 
established,  and  yet  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  very 
large  proportion  of  cases  of  this  disease  have  clearly  been 
traced  to  local  morbid  processes,  while  in  others  the  mere 
insertion  of  a  tube  has  so  far  prolonged  life  that  the  origin 
of  the  disease  has  remained  obscure. 

As  regards  unilateral  paralysis  of  the  abductor  muscle, 
the  number  of  cases  reported  in  literature  is  not  large; 
moreover,  this  affection  gives  rise  to  comparatively  trivial 
symptoms,  and  undoubtedly  in  many  cases  escapes  observa- 
tion. Of  this  form  of  unilateral  paralysis  of  abduction  in 
the  larynx  eases  have  been  reported  by  Gerhardt,  cited  by 
Gottstein  (op.  cit.,  p.  310),  McBride,  cited  by  Gottstein  (p. 
311),  Nothnagel  (IFwi.  med.  Blatter,  1884,  No.  9),  Mar- 
tins (Charite Annalen,  1889,  vol.  xiv,  p.  315),  and  Delavan 
(Med.  Record,  Feb.  14,  1885,  p.  178).  In  ail  of  these  oases 
an  autopsy  revealed  lesion  of  the  medulla  or  base  of  the 
brain.  In  Delavan's  case  it  should  be  stated  that  the  form 
of  paralysis  is  reported  as  complete  paralysis,  the  cord  lying 
in  the  median  line,  which  seems  to  leave  it  somewhat  un- 
certain whether  this  is  abductor  or  recurrent  laryngeal 
paralysis.  In  a  case  reported  by  Wright  (N.  Y.  Med. 
Jour.,  1889,  vol.  I,  p.  345)  the  observer  considered  the  dis- 
ease of  central  origin,  although  no  autopsy  was  made. 

From  this  category  there  is  omitted  quite  a  number  of 
cases  in  which  the  disease  is  attributed  to  local  causes. 

The  object  of  my  paper  is  fulfilled,  therefore,  in  the  re- 
port of  the  case  which  is  the  text  of  my  remarks,  and  the 
further  suggestion  that  we  have  completed  our  dutv  in  no 
case  of  laryngeal  paralysis  unless  we  have  either  thoroughly 
eliminated  or  established  the  question  of  a  central  lesion 
as  the  source  of  the  morbid  condition.  lu  other  words,  I 
am  disposed  to  think  that  a  central  lesion  is  responsible  for 
a  genuine  paralysis  of  the  vocal  cords  in  a  somewhat  larger 
proportion  of  cases  than  is  usually  believed. 
2B  Wkst  Forty-sixth  Strket. 


A   MODIFIED 

ALEXANDER-ADAMS   OPERATION.* 

By  GEORGE  'M.  EDEBOHLS,   A.  M.,  M.  D., 

flVNjKCOLOOIST  TO  ST.  FRANCIS  HOSPITAL,   NEW  YORK. 

The  operation  for  shortening  the  round  ligaments  has 
established  itself  in  the  favor  of  comparatively  few  gyna'- 
cologists.  This  I  believe  to  be  due  in  very  great  part  to 
the  difiicult  and  unsatisfiictory  technique  of  the  operation 
as  usually  practiced,  leading  to  disappointment  and  morti- 
fication and  rendering  it  unpopular  with  operators. 

During  my  earlier  experience  with  the  operation,  cm- 
bracing  five  cases,  I  shared  the  general  unfavorable  im- 
pressions, and  was  on  the  point  of  practically  abandoning 
the  operation  in  favor  of  ventro-fixation  of  the  uterus  in  all 
cases  of  retroticxion  and  version  whore  the  symptoms  and 
the  failure  of  milder  methods  to  relieve  called  for  operative 
interference. 


*  Rpad  before  tlie  Gyniccological  Section  of  the  Tenth  Intrmntionnl 
Medical  Congress. 
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In  a  paper  entitled  Aus  der  gynakologischen  Abtbeiluug 
des  St.  Francis  Hospitals  in  New  York  :  Die  Laparotomien 
des  Jahres  1889,*  I  reported  four  hysterorrhaphies,  of 
which  three  were  performed  for  retroversion,  one  for  retro- 
flexion of  the  uterus.  M\  of  the  patients  were  seen  be- 
tween six  and  twelve  months  after  operation,  and  remained 
completely  relieved  of  their  former  symptoms.  In  all,  the 
uterus  remained  in  anteversion.     I  quote  from  the  paper  : 

Notwithstanding  those  favorable  resalts,  I  shall  in  the  future 
perform  laparotomy  for  ventro-fixation  of  the  uterus  only  in 
ease  the  latter  be  adlierent,  or  when  other  intra-abdominal  con- 
ditions calling  for  operation  complicate  retroversion  of  the 
uon-adberent  uterus.  The  hysterorrhaphies  just  described 
were  performed  at  a  period  when  I  was  dissatisfied  with  the 
Alexander-Adams  operation  for  shortening  the  round  liga- 
ments. This  dissatisfaction  was  grounded  chiefly  on  the  diffi- 
culty of  really  shortening  the  ligaments,  when  found,  in  their 
intraabdominal  course.  Since  December,  1889,  I  have  per- 
formed the  operation  for  shortening  the  round  ligaments  eight 
(at  present  thirteen)  times  after  a  modification  of  ray  own, 
which  I  intend  shortly  to  publish.  In  every  case  I  easily  suc- 
ceeded in  shortening  the  ligaments  from  three  to  four  inches  in 
their  intra-abdominal  course.  The  immediate  results  have  been 
perfectly  satisfactory  ;  the  final  results  remain  to  be  tested  by 
time.  In  case  the  good  results  prove  permanent,  I  shall  proba- 
bly never  again  perform  laparotomy  for  uncomplicated  retro- 
version of  the  uterus,  but  shall,  in  such  cases,  resort  to  shorten- 
ing of  the  round  ligaments,  or  perhaps  to  a  modification  of  the 
operation  of  vaginal  ligature  after  Schuecking. 

This  quotation  defines  my  present  attitude,  which  I  have 
found  no  occasion  to  change  since  writing  the  foregoing. 
In  the  latter  part  of  1889,  as  a  result  of  some  thought  relat- 
ing to  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome  and  of  study  upon  the 
cadaver,  I  elaborated  for  myself  a  modification  of  the  tech- 
nique of  Alexander's  operation.  This  I  have  since  prac- 
ticed in  thirteen  cases — seven  times  for  retroversion  or  retro- 
flexion, and  six  times  for  prolapse.  These  cases  I  have  here- 
with tabulated,  as  likewise,  for  purposes  of  comparison,  five 
cases  in  which  I  operated  after  the  usual  method.  These 
eighteen  cases  include  my  entire  experience  in  the  operation 
of  shortening  the  round  ligaments.  In  all  of  the  thirteen 
cases  an  immediate  anatomical  success  was  achieved.  The 
retroverted  uterus  was  brought  into  and  held  in  normal 
anteversion;  the  prolapsed  uterus,  with  the  added  aid  of 
plastic  operations  performed  at  the  same  sitting,  was  sus- 
tained at  its  proper  level  in  the  pelvis. 

About  the  permanent  results  it  is  as  yet  too  early  to 
speak.  I  have  seen  all  of  the  patients  at  greater  or  less  in- 
tervals since  the  operation,  and  thus  far  know  of  no  case 
where  the  uterus  has  again  become  prolapsed  or  retroverted. 
Up  to  the  time  of  my  latest  knowledge,  an  anatomical  and 
a  therapeutical  success  has  been  the  result  in  every  case. 
I  shall  on  a  future  occasion  report  the  final  results  as  far 
as  I  may  be  able  to  ascertain  them.  The  present  paper  is 
concerned  chiefly  with  the  technique  of  the  operation 
which  I  shall  now  attempt  to  describe. 

On  the  day  preceding  operation  the  patient  receives  a 
purgative,  a  pubic  and  vulvar  shave,  and  a  full  bath.    After 

•  New  Yorker  medizinuche  Monatmchrift,  May,  1890. 


being  an;esthetized  and  placed  upon  the  table,  the  site  of 
operation  and  the  surrounding  parts  are  thoroughly  cleansed 
with  soap  or  moUin  and  water,  irrigated  with  bichloride 
solution  (1  to  3,000),  dried,  waslied  with  ether,  and  again 
irrigated  with  the  sublimate  solution. 

The  spine  of  the  pubes  is  located  by  the  index  finger. 
The  incision  begins  just  above  it,  over  the  site  of  the  ex- 
ternal abdominal  ring,  extending  upward  and  outward,  paral- 
lel to  Poupart's  ligament,  for  two  inches  and  a  half  to  three 
inches,  according  to  the  amount  of  adipose  tissue.  The  adi- 
pose tissue  is  divided  by  clean  cuts  and  without  the  aid  of 
retractors  until  the  glistening  aponeurosis  of  the  external 
oblique  is  laid  bare.  In  the  use  of  retractors  there  is  dan- 
ger of  drawing  too  much  upon  one  side  or  other  of  the 
wound  and  of  dislocating  its  center,  so  that  after  cutting 
through  the  adipose  tissue  we  may  find  ourselves  upon  the 
muscular  aponeurosis  at  quite  a  distance  from  the  external 
ring. 

If  there  is  much  subcutaneous  fat,  it  is  advisable,  while 
cutting  through  it,  occasionally  to  feel  for  the  spine  of  the 
pubes,  so  that  the  inner  and  lower  end  of  the  incision  may 
bear  directly  down  upon  it.  After  exposing  the  fibers  of 
the  external  oblique,  the  external  abdominal  ring,  its  pillars, 
and  the  intercolumnar  fibers  are  readily  distinguished. 

Up  to  this  stage  the  operation  is  identical  with  the  one 
usually  practiced;  here  the  divergence  begins.    A  grooved 
director  is  inserted  into  the  external  ring,  just  beneath  its 
outer  and  upper  margin.    It  is  advanced  along  the  inguinal 
canal,  hugging  closely  its  anterior  wall,  to  a  point  opposite 
the  internal  ring.     The  anterior  wall  of  the  canal,  along  its 
whole  length,  is  now  divided  on  the  director,  observing  care 
to  cut  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  exact  direction  of  the 
course  of  the  aponeurotic  fibers.      The    internal  ring  is 
gently  felt  for  but  not  dilated,  and  sometimes  the  ligament 
can  be  distinctly  felt  emerging  therefrom.    Generally,  how- 
ever, it  is  not  e»sy  to  be  sure  of  feeling  the  ligament.     A 
blunt  hook  is  next  passed  down  to  the  ring  and  its  point 
made  to  sweep  across  the  bottom  of  the  wound  from  above 
and  within   along  the  posterior  and  inferior  walls  of  the 
canal.    The  ligament  is  found  in  the  inferior  and  outer  part 
of  the  canal  nestling  close  behind  Poupart's  ligament.     It 
is  brought  ouj  by  the  hook  and  liberated  from  its  cellular 
attachments.      The  fibers  of  insertion  into  the  canal  are 
likewise  separated  froru  the  walls  of  the  latter.     It  will  be 
found  that  the  ligament,  at  its  emergence  from  the  internal 
ring,  constitutes  a  well-marked,  oval,  strong  band  of  fibers  ; 
that  it  immediately  begins  to  spread  out  and   attenuates 
ra()idly  as  it  proceeds  inward  and  downward  in  the  direction 
of  the  external  ring. 

The  only  ditticulty  in  performing  the  operation  is  likely 
to  be  encountered  here.  If  the  ligament  is  picked  up  in 
the  canal  at  a  distance  from  the  internal  ring,  it  fails  to 
present  its  peculiar  ligamentous  sheen,  owing  to  its  sepa- 
ration into  fibers  for  insertion  into  the  walls  of  the  canal. 
The  operator  has  the  ligament  upon  his  hook,  but  fails  to 
recognize  it.  From  its  resemblance  to  muscular  fibers  he  is 
liable  to  mistake  it  for  the  latter.  If  the  seized  bundle, 
however,  is  made  tense  by  traction,  it  can  be  traced  by  the 
finger  directly  to  the  internal  ring.     Recollecting  that  the 
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canal  contains  nothing  but  the  ligament  and  the  accom- 
panying small  ilio-inguinal  nerve,  the  operator  draws  con- 
fidently upon  the  seized  tissues  and  finds  the  round  liga- 
ment, in  propria  forma,  emerging  with  its  peritoneal  invest- 
ment. 

The  broad  ligament  covering  the  round  ligament  is 
drawn  out  in  the  form  of  an  inverted  funnel.  With  one 
hand  pulling  on  the  round  ligament  in  a  direction  at  right 
angles  to  the  plane  of  the  aperture  of  the  ring,  two  fingers 
of  the  other  hand  strip  or  peel  back  the  peritonseum  of  the 
broad  ligament  from  the  round  ligament,  until  three  to  four 
inches  of  the  latter  have  been  pulled  out  and  bared.  In 
doing  this  the  reflection  of  the  peritonaeum  should  be  dis- 
tinctly kept  in  view.  It  is  easily  recognized  as  a  white  line 
running  transversely  across  the  round  ligament,  anteriorly 
and  posteriorly,  and  all  but  meeting  at  the  sides. 

In  three  of  the  twenty-si.^  ligaments  thus  treated,  I  have 
torn  and  opened  the  peritonasam  in  stripping  it  back.  The 
resultant  little  holes  gave  no  trouble.  By  spendiog  a  little 
time  over  the  work,  and  stripping  the  peritonaeum  back 
gently  and  slowly,  this  accident  can  be  avoided. 

The  wound  is  now  protected  with  bichloride  gauze  and 
the  operation  performed  in  the  same  manner  on  the  oppo- 
site side.  The  next  step  in  the  operation  consists  in  stitch- 
ing the  drawn-out  parts  of  the  shortened  round  ligaments 
securely  in  the  inguinal  canal.  The  ligament  is  pulled  out 
as  far  as  it  will  go.  I  have  never  failed  to  draw  it  out 
three  inches,  nor  ever  secured  a  shortening  of  more  than 
four  inches. 

One  who  has  done  the  operation  in  the  ui^ual  manner, 
drawing  upon  the  ligament  at  the  external  ring  with  fear 
and  trembling  lest  it  at  any  moment  break,  will  be  agreea- 
bly surprised  at  the  firm  traction  which  can  be  exerted  upon 
it  at  the  internal  ring  without  the  sensation  of  impending 
stretching  or  rupture.  Of  the  twenty-six  ligaments  thus 
drawn  out,  not  one  has  ruptured,  although  in  several  in- 
stances the)'  were  so  slender  in  structure  that  from  my  pre- 
vious experience  I  felt  certain  the  risk  of  tearing  at  the  ex- 
ternal ring  would  have  been  considerable. 

The  drawn-out  ligament,  still  attached  at  the  pubes,  is 
now  handed  to  the  assistant,  who,  by  means  of  the  blunt 
hook,  exerts  sufticient  traction  to  hold  it  taut.» 

This  traction  is  made  in  the  direction  of  the  opened  ca- 
nal ;  80  that  a  portion  of  the  ligament  which,  previous  to 
operation,  was  situated  within  the  abdominal  cavity,  now 
occupies  tiie  space  along  the  course  of  the  canal  formerly 
filled  by  the  extra-abdominal  portion  of  the  ligament.  In 
this  situation  it  is  secured  by  sutures  of  silk-worm  gut  passed 
in  the  following  manner:  The  first  suture  traverses  the 
wound  at  the  level  of  the  internal  ring.  It  is  introduced 
through  one  lip  of  the  wound,  embracing  skin,  superficial 
fascia,  and  the  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique,  into  the 
inguinal  canal.  Here  the  taut  ligament,  as  it  emerges  at 
the  internal  ring,  is  pierced  transversely  by  the  needle, 
which  then  traverses  the  other  lip  of  the  wound,  penetrat- 
ing in  succession  the  cut  fascia  of  the  external  ol)lii)ue,  the 
subcutaneous  fat,  and  the  skin. 

Although  very  partial  to  the  ITagedorn  needle  in  most 
of  my  operative  work,  I  here  prefer  the  ordinary  surgical 


needle  curved  on  the  flat.  The  Hagedorn,  in  traversing  the 
ligament,  cuts  the  longitudinal  fibers,  which  the  ordinary 
needle  merely  crowds  between  and  separates. 

Three  to  five  sutures  are  passed  in  a  similar  manner 
through  all  the  tissues  on  either  side  of  the  wound,  into  and 
across  the  canal,  in  their  course  through  the  latter  piercing 
the  ligament.  These  sutures,  when  tied  upon  the  skin,  close 
the  opening  in  the  anterior  wall  of  the  canal  by  bringing 
into  juxtaposition  the  divided  edges  of  the  fibrous  aponeu- 
rosis of  the  external  oblique,  as  well  as  of  the  more  superfi- 
cial structures,  while  at  the  same  time  they  moor  the  short- 
ened ligaments  safely  inside  of  the  canal,  where  they  prop- 
erly belong. 

The  operation  is  completed  by  cutting  away  the  excess 
of  ligament  projecting  beyond  the  lower  angle  of  the  wound. 
Drainage  is  eflectcd  by  three  or  four  strands  of  silk-worm 
gut  running  along  the  bottom  of  the  wound  along  its  entire 
course  and  emerging  at  either  end.  I  take  care  that  these 
silk-worm  gut  drains  reach  into  the  inguinal  canal  at  one 
point  by  passing  them  beneath  the  deepest  portion  of  one 
of  the  wound  sutures. 

I  consider  this  matter  of  drainage  very  important,  as 
considerable  serum  is  apt  to  be  effused.  If  no  vent  be 
given  to  it  externally,  it  may  burrow  along  the  tissue  planes 
in  various  directions  and  even  suppurate.  Indeed,  this  hap- 
pened in  two  among  mj-  first  eases  in  which  I  endeavored 
to  dispense  altogether  with  drainage  in  any  form  and  closed 
the  wound  tightly.  Pus  formed  and  burrowed  in  various 
directions  between  the  subcutaneous  fat  and  the  fascia  of 
the  external  oblique,  and  even  through  the  internal  ring 
into  the  subperitoneal  areolar  tissue,  necessitating  free  incis- 
ions and  secondary  drainage  of  these  parts.  It  is  but  fair 
xO  state  that  both  of  these  cases  were  operated  upon  during 
the  height  of  the  epidemic  of  "  la  grippe,"  and  both  were 
attacked  by  the  disease  after  operation.  The  convalescence 
in  both  cases  was  tedious,  though  the  anatomical  success  of 
the  operation  was  fortunately  not  impaired. 

Although  in  two  of  the  first  six  cases  I  obtained  primary 
union  without  the  employment  of  drainage,  the  experience 
in  the  other  four  led  me  to  adopt  drainage  systematically  in 
all  of  my  subsequent  cases.  An  attempt  was  first  made 
with  rubber  tubing,  then  with  catgut,  and  finally,  and  with 
the  most  completely  satisfactory  results,  with  silk- worm  gut. 
The  smooth  surfaces  of  the  latter  act  as  excellent  conveyers 
outward  of  the  pent-up  fluids.  On  their  withdrawal  the 
tissues  come  together,  closing  and  immediately  obliterating 
their  tracks.  The  wounds  are  dressed  with  pads  of  bichlo- 
ride gauze  laid  across  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen  and 
kept  in  place  by  a  double  spica  bandage.  This  latter  is  se- 
curely pinned,  and,  unless  wound  complications  occur,  the 
dressing  is  allowed  to  remain  undisturbed  for  nine  to  twelve 
davs.  At  the  end  of  this  time  the  sutures  and  the  silk-worm 
gut  drains  are  removed  and  the  wound  is  redressed. 

As  to  support  of  the  uterus  after  operation,  I  have  de- 
signedly avoided  it,  as  far  as  possible.  One  patient  with 
retroflexion  wore  a  pessary  for  a  month  after  operation.  In 
the  other  cases  of  retroversion  the  uterus  was  sustained  for 
two  or  three  days  by  a  tampon  of  iodoform  gauze  placed  in 
the  vagina  on  the  completion  of  operation.     AVhonevcr  a 
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plastic  operation  upon  the  vagina  or  perinaeum  was  simul- 
taneously performed — /.  e.,  in  all  cases  of  prolapse  and  in 
some  of  version — absolutely  no  support  of  the  uterus  after 
operation  was  practiced.  The  round  ligaments  were  thus 
severely  tested  as  to  the  security  of  their  new  anchorages 
and  as  to  their  ability  to  sustain  the  uterus  in  normal  posi- 
tion.   They  successfully  stood  the  test  in  every  case. 

I  believe,  however,  with  Alexander,  that  in  every  case 
where  the  operation  is  performed  for  retroflexion  a  glass 
intra-uterine  stem  should  be  worn  during  convalescence,  in 
the  first  place  to  counteract  the  recoil  influence  of  the  flex- 
ion upon  the  round  ligaments,  and  secondly  to  establish 
conditions  favorable  to  the  cure  of  the  flexion.  The  only 
one  of  my  cases  that  has  given  me  any  anxiety  in  regard  to 
the  anatomical  success  was  one  of  retroflexion  in  which  I 
did  not  insert  a  stem.  For  three  or  four  months  after  op- 
eration the  anatomical  condition  was  one  of  retroflexion 
of  the  anteverted  uterus.  When  last  seen,  the  retroflexion 
was  growing  less,  while  the  anteversion  was  securely  main- 
tained. 

No  one  can  seriously  dispute  the  fact  that  shortening 
the  round  ligaments  in  their  intra-abdominal  course  really 
shortens  the  distance  between  the  fundus  uteri  and  the  ab- 
dominal walls,  and  thus  holds  the  uterus  in  the  position  of 
normal  anteversion  and  of  suspension  at  the  proper  height 
in  the  pelvis.  The  objections  to  the  operation  are  really 
based,  not  on  theoretical,  but  on  technical  grounds — ('.  e., 
the  technique  has  heretofore  not  been  satisfactory. 

The  principal  difficulties  in  the  performance  of  Alexan- 
der's operation,  which  have  stood  in  the  way  of  its  popu- 
larity, are  experienced,  first,  in  finding  the  round  ligament, 
and,  secondly,  in  drawing  it  out  when  found.  The  following 
quotation  from  Mande*will  serve  to  emphasize  the  first 
difficulty  : 

My  great  objection  to  the  operation  when  I  first  attempted 
it  was  the  doubt  whether  the  Iif;ameDt3  could  iilw.iys  be  found. 
I  heard  this  doubt  expressed  by  experienced  gyncecological  sur- 
geons who  had  tried  and  succeeded,  and  again  tried  and  failed; 
and  I  niyst'lf  had  passed  through  this  experience,  being  easily 
successful  in  my  first,  failing  on  one  side  in  my  second,  and  on 
both  sides  in  my  third  case.  I  may  say  that  it  was  with  fear 
and  trembling  that  I  approached  each  Alexander's  operation, 
never  feeling  sure  that  I  would  not  disgrace  myself  by  failing 
to  find  the  ligaments,  etc. 

This  difficulty  of  finding  the  ligament  may  also  serve 
to  explain  the  frequency  with  which  the  ligaments  have 
been  reported  absent  or  wanting.  In  my  eighteen  opera- 
tions I  have  found  thirty-six  ligaments. 

My  own  difficulties  have  been  experienced  in  drawing 
out  the  ligament  when  found,  or  in  causing  it  to  run  satis- 
factorily. 

Of  ten  ligaments  in  five  operations  performed  after  the 
usual  method,  four  ran  out  satisfactorily  to  the  extent  of 
two  inches  or  more  ;  three  ran  out  partially  ;  in  one  instance 
I  desisted  from  further  traction,  warned  by  the  .sense  of  im- 
pending rupture ;  and  twice  the  ligament  tore. 

*  The  Value  of  Alexander's  Operation  for  Shortening  the  Roiind 
Ligaments'.     Am.  Jour,  of  Ohsl.,  Xovcmljcr,  1888,  p.  112.3 


A  brief  consideration  of  the  anatomy  of  the  ligament 
will,  I  believe,  serve  to  explain  these  results.  Immediately 
after  passing  out  of  the  abdomen,  through  the  internal 
ring,  as  a  compact,  rounded  cord,  the  fibers  of  the  liga- 
ment separate,  the  greater  number  diverging  to  be  inserted 
into  the  inner  surface  of  the  walls  of  the  inguinal  canal 
throughout  its  entire  length.  Comparatively  few  of  the 
fibers  pass  out  through  the  external  ring  to  be  inserted  into 
the  structures  adjacent  to  the  pillars  of  the  latter. 

In  operating  after  the  usual  manner,  it  is  this  smaller 
bundle  of  the  fibers  of  the  ligament  which  is  grasped  and 
pulled  upon  in  the  attempt  to  draw  the  ligament  out  through 
the  external  ring.  This  minority  of  the  fibers  of  the  liga- 
ment is  frequently  not  strong  enough  to  stand  the  traction 
necessary  to  draw  out  the  ligament  from  within  the  abdo- 
men, especially  as  the  firm  attachment  of  the  larger  num- 
ber of  the  fibers  within  the  inguinal  canal  adds  to  the  diffi- 
culty. 

Another  element  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  this 
connection  is  the  direction  of  traction,  which  is  manifestly 
most  unfavorable.  The  abdominal  part  of  the  ligament 
runs  outward  to  the  internal  ring;  the  part  within  the  in- 
guinal canal  runs  inward  and  forward.  The  two  form  a 
very  acute  angle  with  each  other  at  the  internal  ring.  In 
drawing  upon  its  outer  end,  the  ligament  must  be  drawn 
over  the  sharp  margin  of  the  inner  pillar  of  the  internal 
ring  at  a  very  great  mechanical  disadvantage. 

All  these  disadvantages  are,  to  a  great  extent,  overcome 
in  my  method  of  performing  the  operation.  By  laying 
open  the  inguinal  canal,  the  round  ligament  is  readily  found 
and  picked  up.  By  picking  it  up  as  it  emerges  from  the 
internal  ring,  the  entire  ligament  is  secured  before  any  of 
its  fibers  are  given  off.  This  gives  us  in  all  instances  a 
ligament  sufficientlv  strong  to  stand  the  traction  necessary 
to  draw  out  efficiently  its  intra-abdominal  portion.  This 
more  especially  since  we  are  at  liberty,  by  reason  of  free 
access  to  the  internal  ring,  to  draw  in  the  direction  of  the 
intra-abdominal  portion  of  the  ligament. 

Another  great  advantage  presented  is  the  certainty  of 
really  shortening  that  portion  of  the  ligament  (the  intra- 
abdominal), to  shorten  which  is  the  prime  object  of  the 
operation.  As  already  stated  above,  upon  traction  being 
made  upon  the  round  ligament,  the  peritoneal  folds  of  the 
broad  ligament  embracing  it  are  drawn  out  through  the  in- 
ternal ring  in  the  shape  of  an  inverted  funnel.  Under  guid- 
ance of  the  eye  the  broad  ligaments  are  gently  stripped 
back  from  the  round  ligament,  until  the  intra-abdominal 
portion  of  the  latter  is  seen  to  have  been  liberated,  for  three 
or  four  inches  of  its  length,  from  the  embrace  of  the  former. 
This  denuded  intra-abdominal  portion  of  the  ligament  is 
converted  into  the  extra-abdominal  portion  by  being  sutured 
into  the  inguinal  canal. 

The  distinctive  features  of  the  method  of  operation 
advocated  in  this  paper,  briefly  recapitulated,  arc  as  fol- 
lows : 

1.  The  inguinal  canal  is  laid  open  along  its  entire 
length. 

2.  The  round  ligament  is  sought  for  and  picked  up  at 
its  point  of  emergence  from  the  internal  ring. 
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3.  The  ligament  is  drawn  out  approximately  in  the  di- 
rection of  its  intra-abdominal  portion. 

4.  The  ligament  is  drawn  out  from  its  peritoneal  invest- 
ment by  aid  of  the  sense  of  sight.  The  shortening  of  its 
intra-abdominal  portion  is  thus  rendered  a  matter  of  abso- 
lute certainty. 

5.  The  method  of  suture,  which,  while  it  closes  the 
canal,  at  the  same  time  secures  the  ligament  within  it. 

6.  The  method  of  drainage  by  silk-worm  gut. 

Many  and  various  are  the  modifications  of  Alexander's 
operation  which  have  from  time  to  time  been  proposed  by 
different  surgeons  and  gynaecologists.  I  am  not  aware, 
however,  that  the  combination  of  procedures  above  de- 
scribed has  ever  been  advocated.  The  nearest  approach  to 
it  which  I  have  found  recorded  is  in  a  paper,  read  before 
the  Gynaecological  Society  of  Chicago,  by  Dr.  Henry  P. 
Newman,  entitled  Alexander's  Operation,  with  Report  of 
Cases,*  to  which  I  must  refer  fur  the  details  of  Dr.  New- 
man's technique. 

An  objection  that  may  be  urged  against  the  plan  of 
operation  herewith  presented,  as  compared  with  the  original 
method,  is  the  apparently  greater  probability  of  a  resultant 
hernia.  While  I  do  not  believe  that  the  operation,  care- 
fully performed  after  either  method,  predisposes  to  hernia, 
I  think  a  little  reflection  will  show  that  the  liability  to  this 
accident  is  really  diminished  in  my  modification. 

In  describing  the  technique  of  Alexander's  operation, 
Munde  f  says  :  "The  operator  need  not  be  afraid  to  pass  his 
finger  or  the  scalpel  handle  along  the  ligament  into  the  in- 
guinal canal  and  break  up  these  adhesions."  Add  to  this 
dilatation  of  the  canal  the  subsequent  drawing  down  into 
it  of  the  peritoneal  pouch  which  follows  the  round  liga- 
ment, and  we  certainly  have  established  conditions  not  un- 
favorable to  the  formation  of  hernia.  These  conditions 
were  clearly  in  the  mind  of  Dr.  W.  L.  Reid  when  he  wrote  :  J 
"  I  also  believe  it  wise  to  pass  one  or  two  deep  sutures 
across  the  inguinal  canal  in  order  to  occlude  the  pouch  of 
peritonajum  which  is  dragged  down  into  it." 

In  my  method  the  peritonjcum  is  well  stripped  back 
from  the  round  ligament  and  returned  fully  within  the  ab- 
domen. The  round  ligament,  denuded  of  its  peritoneal 
coat,  is  in  a  condition  most  favorable  to  firm  union  with 
the  internal  wall  of  the  canal,  likewise  denuded  by  the  de- 
tachment of  the  fibers  of  insertion  of  the  round  ligament. 
The  method  of  suture  insures  retention  of  the  round  liga- 
ment within  the  inguinal  canal  along  its  whole  length.  The 
walls  of  the  canal  are  adjusted  snugly  around  the  contained 
ligament,  and  the  lumen  of  the  canal  is  now  probably  smaller 
than  before  operation. 

As  already  stated,  the  object  of  this  paper  is  to  call  at- 
tention to  a  method  of  shortening  the  round  ligaments 
which  I  have  thus  far  found  easy  of  performance,  and  de- 
lightfully certain  in  its  immediate  anatomical  results.  That 
it  constitutes  a  somewhat  more  serious  procedure  than  the 
original  operation  I  am  free  to  admit.  This  is,  however, 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  greatly  increased,  I  might 

*  American  Juiinial  of  Ohatdrla,  December,  1888,  p.  1291. 

t  II'vl.,  .NoTcmljer,  1888,  p.  1127. 

X  Tram,  of  the  Ninth  Internal.  Med.  Conffreen,  vol.  ii,  p.  7t>3. 


almost  say  absolute,  certainty  of  finding  the  ligaments,  and 
the  positiveness  with  which  they  can  be  really  shortened 
when  found.  The  hesitancy  and  lack  of  confidence  with 
which  I  formerly  approached  the  operation  have  given  way 
to  a  feeling  of  assurance  based  upon  the  certainty  of  ac- 
complishing that  for  which  the  operation  is  undertaken. 


A  CASE  OF 

PRIMARY  TUBERCULOSIS   OF   THE   PHARYNX 

TERMIXATIXG   IN   CURE.* 

By   J.  W.  GLEITSMANX,   M.  D., 

PROFESSOR  OF  LARYNGOLOGY  ANU   RHISOLOGT  IN  THE  NEW  YORK  POLYCLINIC. 
LARYNGOLOGIST  AND  OTOLOGIST  TO  THE  GERMAN  DISPENSARY. 

The  following  history  of  a  case  of  tubercular  pharyn- 
gitis is  presented  to  this  learned  assembly  for  two  reastns. 
First,  the  successful  treatment  of  cases  of  a  similar  nature 
is  mainly  due  to  the  labors  of  two  men,  both  of  whom  are 
members  of  this  section,  viz. :  the  introduction  of  lactic 
acid  in  the  treatment  of  laryngeal  phthisis  by  Krause,  and 
its  surgical  treatment  by  Heryng.  Secondly,  the  last  ex- 
amination, made  more  than  two  years  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  disease,  showed  that  the  patient  remained  per- 
fectly well  and  that  the  cure  had  been  complete : 

The  patient  when  presenting  herself  for  treatment,  May  14, 
1888,  was  thirty-eight  years  of  age,  well  built,  weight  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  pounds,  no  hereditary  tendency.  She  called 
on  account  of  pain  in  deglutition  on  the  left  side  during  the 
last  two  weeks.  Inspection  revealed  an  ulceration  of  the  size 
of  a  pea,  covered  with  grayish-white  secretion,  situated  at  the 
base  of  the  tongue  on  the  left  side.  The  examination  of  the 
lungs  at  that  time  and  at  all  subsequent  periods  showed  them 
to  be  in  perfectly  healthy  condition.  Syphilis  had  to  be  ex- 
cluded, as  the  patient  had  never  had  any  syuiptoms  of  the  dis- 
e.ise;  she  was  hai)j)ily  married  and  had  given  birth  to  six  chil- 
dren, two  of  whom  died  from  croup,  and  four  were  living  and 
healthy. 

The  suspicious  aspect  of  the  ulceration  tempted  me  to  cu- 
rette it  thoroughly  with  the  sharp  spoon  at  lier  second  visit. 
The  specimens  examined  under  the  microscope  by  two  inde- 
pendent observers  contained  numerous  tubercle  bacilli.  The 
same  condition  was  found  one  month  later,  when  a  piece  of  tis- 
sue removed  from  the  edge  of  an  ulceration  was  subjected  to 
the  microscopic  test.  The  treatment  during  the  entire  course 
of  the  disease  was  confined  to  curettcment  of  the  ulcers  and 
energetic  applic.ition  of  lactic  acid  and  at  times  use  of  the 
galvano-cautery.  I  kept  purposely  aloof  from  all  alterative 
remedies  in  order  not  to  obscure  the  case  in  any  manner,  the 
nutrition  only  being  supported  by  tonics,  good  food,  wine,  etc. 

The  main  features  in  the  history  of  the  case  are  the  follow- 
ing, minor  details  being  omitted:  The  primary  ulceration  im- 
proved in  the  beginning,  but  the  latter  part  of  .luiic  the  destruc- 
tive process  extended  along  the  base  of  the  tongue  toward  the 
right  side.  Energetic  treatment  also  arrested  it  in  this  locality, 
but  in  the  beginning  of  August  a  deep  ulcer  was  discovered  in 
the  posterior  portion  of  the  left  tonsil.  The  ulceration  was 
hidden  by  a  flap  of  healthy  tissue,  and  could  only  be  seen  by 
pushing  the  latter  aside  with  a  suitable  forceps.  A  few  days 
Inter  the  lingual  surface  of  the  epiglottis  boninie  intensely  hy- 
perffiuiic  and  uniformly  thickened,  resembling  u'dema.     IJut  on 


*  Rend  before  the  Laryngological  Section  of  the  Tenth  International 
Medical  Congress,  Berlin,  August,  1890. 
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application  of  a  probe  no  impression  was  produced,  showing 
that  a  true  infiltration  existed.  This  condition  remained  station- 
ary dnring  the  following  month,  but  when  returning  from  ray 
summer  vacation  I  found  that  the  patient  had  lost  ten  pounds 
in  weight  and  sufi'ered  from  severe  dysphagia.  In  trying  to 
swallow  liquids,  the  greater  part  passed  througli  the  nose.  The 
lungs  were  again  found  to  be  intact.  Scarifications  of  the  infil- 
trated epiglottis  were  next  attempted,  hut  without  giving  relief. 
By  the  end  of  September,  after  a  most  thorough  cleansing  of 
the  diseased  parts,  which  I  always  found  to  be  covered  with 
copious  and  tenacious  seci-etion,  the  whole  infiltration  of  the 
lingual  surface  of  the  epiglottis  proved  to  have  melted  away, 
and  a  large  ulceration  was  visible  instead,  leaving  only  a  small 
area  of  healthy  tissue  on  the  free  border  of  the  cartilage.  On 
October  1st,  ulceration  set  in  on  the  left  palatine  pillar;  on  the 
loth  of  the  same  month  the  remaining  portion  of  the  epiglottis 
was  also  transformed  into  an  ulcer,  and  on  tlie  20th  the  left 
arytseno-epiglottic  ligament  became  involved.  Although  I  had 
up  to  this  time  always  entertained  strong  Ijopes  of  being  able  to 
combat  the  disease  successfully,  the  condition  of  the  patient  was 
now  certainly  very  discouraging,  and  I  almost  despaired  of  her 
ultimate  recovery.  Feeling  that  the  last  measures  were  justi- 
fied, I  scraped  away  all  the  diseased  tissue  most  energetically 
without  regard  to  the  subsequent  hemorrhage  and  rubbed  in 
undiluted  lactic  acid.  The  patient  felt  relief  from  pain  the  fol- 
lowing day,  and  three  days  later  cicatricial  tissue  appeared 
everywhere.  Again  three  days  later,  October  29th,  the  patient 
felt  perfectly  well,  and  on  the  31st  the  last  eschar  disappeared. 
The  patient  now  weighed  but  one  hundred  and  sixty-seven 
pounds. 

During  the  last  week  of  November  (1888)  the  patient  was 
shown  at  a  meeting  of  the  laryngological  section  of  the  New 
York  Academy  of  Medicine  and  examined  by  its  members. 
They  all  confirmed  the  devastation  made  by  the  ulcerative  pro- 
cess and  the  subsequent  cicatrization.  Ulceration  could  no- 
where be  detected  at  that  time. 

In  regard  to  the  treatment  here  pursued  and  it.s  ulti- 
mate good  result,  it  must  be  conceded  that  it  was  only  pos- 
sible owing  to  the  great  endurance  and  will-power  shown 
bj'  the  patient  throughout  the  whole  time.  Although  the 
clearing  of  the  ulceration  was  made  with  cocaine  spray,  all 
other  proceedings  only  after  application  of  the  strongest 
solutions,  necessarily  the  measures  adopted  and  their  after, 
effect  were  often  very  painful.  Xcvertliclcss,  they  were 
borne  by  the  patient  with  the  greatest  patience  and  without 
the  slightest  objection.  Another  point  which  appeared  to 
be  of  importance  in  the  treatment  deserves  mention.  It 
has  already  been  observed  by  other  writers  that  rubbing 
with  the  cotton-carrier  over  suspicious  places  aids  in  dis- 
tinguishing between  ulceration  and  cicatrization.  It  some- 
times liappens  that  a  slight  hiumorrhage  occurs  when  we 
rub  over  apparent  cicatricial  tissue  witli  a  cotton-carrier, 
and  that  after  a  thorough  cleansing  an  ulcer  is  discovered. 
If,  however,  after  repeated  nibbing,  no  change  of  suspicious 
places  took  place,  I  felt  justified  in  considering  them  healed. 

The  further  progress  of  the  case  was  much  simpler.  In 
the  beginning  of  December  there  appeared  two  discolored, 
whitish  spots,  corresponding  to  the  posterior  insertion  of 
the  ventricular  bands,  which  remained  visible  during  two 
weeks.  Six  weeks  later  the  same  observation  was  made  at 
both  processus  vocales.  Althougli  first  uncertain  as  to  their 
nature,  1  had  to  consider  them  as  the  result  of  local  aua;- 


mia,  because  the  application  of  spray  and  cotton  carrier 
proved  them  to  be  neither  deposits  of  mucus  nor  ulcera- 
tions. A  true  ulcer  formed  in  the  latter  part  of  December 
in  the  midst  of  the  dense,  hyperajmic  left  anterior  palatine 
pillar.  When  treated  with  the  sharp  spoon,  it  proved  to  be 
of  considerable  depth.  Its  upper  edge  was  cut  away  with 
a  pair  of  scissors,  and  lactic  acid  was  rubbed  in.  In  the 
beginning  of  January,  1889,  it  became  necessary  to  scoop 
out  the  freshly  ulcerated  left  tonsil,  and,  two  weeks  later,  a 
lobulated,  suspicious-looking  mass  of  the  tonsil  was  removed 
with  my  irido-platinum  wire.  These  two  ulcers  of  the  pil- 
lar and  tonsil  were  the  last  ones  to  appear,  and  later  on 
no  more  ulceration  took  place. 


The  two  drawings  of  the  pharynx  and  larynx,  which  I 
beg  to  present  to  the  Section,  date  from  this  time  (spring, 
1889).  The  loss  of  substance  at  the  left  tonsil  and  the  soft 
palate  in  one  picture  and  at  the  epiglottis  in  the  other  are 


plainly  visible  and  require  no  further  explanation.  It  is 
only  proper  to  state  here  that  already  at  that  time  the  cica- 
tricial tissue  had  to  a  great  extent  lost  its  irregular  and 
contracted  appearance,  whereas  previously  the  uvula  was 
still  more  deviated  to  the  left  and  the  zigzag  condition  of 
the  pillar  considerably  more  developed. 

In  March,  1889,  there  appeared,  as  the  last  intercurrent 
affection,  a  tumefaction  of  the  left  sterno-clavicular  articii- 
lation,  which  yielded  to  two  months'  treatment  with  simple 
remedies.  In  the  beginning  of  this  year  the  patient  be- 
came pregnant,  and  was  delivered  of  a  healthy  boy  after  my 
return  from  Europe  in  the  fall. 

I  saw  the  patient  and  her  well-developed,  healthy  child 
the  last  time  on  May  28,  1890.  After  the  last  two  ulcera- 
tions (.January,  1889)  iiad  healed,  nothing  abnormal  could 
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be  detected  in  the  patient's  pharynx  or  lar3'n.\,  her  weight 
had  increased  to  two  hundred  and  four  pounds  (twenty-four 
pounds  more  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  treatment),  and 
she  felt  well  in  every  respect. 

I  expressed  it  as  my  opinion,  when  I  showed  the  patient 
before  the  New  York  Academy  and  also  in  the  introductory 
remarks  to  this  paper,  that  1  considered  the  successful  result 
obtained  in  this  case  entirely  due  to  the  application  of  lactic 
acid  and  the  surgical  treatment,  in  conjunction  with  the 
galvano-cautcry.  It  is  ray  firm  belief  that,  with  the  neces- 
sary perseverance  on  the  part  of  the  physician  and  the  cor- 
responding energy  on  the  part  of  the  patient,  such  cases  will 
not  remain  isolated  in  the  future,  and  thus  the  statement 
made  by  a  well-known  author  only  a  few  years  ago — "  It  is 
bevond  doubt  that  up  to  this  time  no  actually  cured  case  of 
pharyngeal  tuberculosis  has  been  reported" — can  not  be 
considered  an  axiom  any  longer. 


THE   TREATMENT   OF 

PERSISTENT  ABDUCTION  OF  THE   FOOT, 

commonly  known  as  chronic  sprain  op  the  ankle* 
By  royal  whitman,   M.  D.,   M.  R.  C.  S. 

The  successful  treatment  of  any  chronic  affection  de- 
mands a  personal,  persistent  attention  to  details  on  the  part 
of  the  surgeon.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  treatment 
of  what  are  known  as  minor  injuries,  and  therefore  neg- 
lected. 

One  of  this  class,  to  which  I  propose  to  call  your  atten- 
tion, is  commonly  known  as  chronic  sprain  of  the  ankle,  an 
affection  which  may  entail  years  of  discomfort  and  disabili- 
ty, with  permanent  ini[)airment  of  the  functions  of  the  foot. 

The  usual  history  of  such  cases  is  as  follows :  Long- 
continued  weakness  and  discomfort,  following  an  injury  to 
the  ankle,  treated  by  various  physicians  with  liniments, 
blisters,  and  bandages  until  the  discouraged  patient  is  told 
that  nothing  more  can  be  done,  but  that  his  symptoms 
"will  wear  away  in  time."  A  year  or  two  later  he  pre- 
sents himself,  usually  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  a  brace, 
or  for  some  peculiar  shoe  which  he  thinks  may  be  of  serv- 
ice to  him. 

He  complains  principally  of  weakness,  stiffness,  and  in- 
security, of  fatigue  and  pain  in  the  foot  and  ankle  on  any 
overexertion.  He  walks  with  a  somewhat  awkward  gait, 
the  foot  everted  to  avoid  flexion  at  the  ankle,  with  a  very 
noticeable  limp  when  fatigued  ;  in  fact,  he  walks  as  little  as 
possible.  On  examination,  one  finds  that  the  foot  is  ab- 
ducted— that  is,  turned  outward  in  its  relation  to  the  leg — 
that  forced  adduction  and  extension  arc  resisted  and  are 
very  painful  to  the  patient.  There  may  be  some  swelling, 
often  <^f  the  dorsum  of  the  foot,  or  in  front  and  below^  the 
external  malleolus.  In  other  ca^^es  the  ankle  appears  per- 
fectly normal.  The  arch  is  not  markedly  diminished,  but 
there  is  a  prominence  on  the  inner  aspect  of  the  foot,  at  the 
astragalo-scaphoid  joint,  caused  by  its  abducted  position. 
Thus,  although  in  a  well-marked  case  all  the  movements  at 

*  Uond  before  the  American  Orthop!D(lic  Association  at  its  fourth 
annual  meeting. 


the  ankle  and  at  the  medio-tarsal  joint  are  somewhat  re- 
stricted, those  of  adduction  and  extension  are  almost  lost, 
there  being  a  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  peroneii  and 
extensor  longus  digitorum,  with  shortening  of  ligaments 
and  fascia  on  the  outer  side,  varving  according  to  the  time 
the  foot  has  been  held  in  its  improper  position.  The 
amount  of  abduction  varies.  In  many  cases  there  is  sim- 
ply a  slight  limitation  of  adduction  and  almost  no  spasm 
of  muscles.  In  others,  usually  in  young  subjects,  there  is 
a  tonic  contraction  of  the  abductors,  raising  the  outer  bor- 
der of  the  foot  and  throwing  it  into  a  position  of  marked 
deformity,  presenting  the  appearances  of  what  is  sometimes 
called  spasmodic  valgus. 

In  making  the  diagnosis  of  this  condition,  it  is  impor- 
tant, as  a  prelilninary  measure,  to  test  the  movements  of 
the  foot — (1)  in  relation  to  its  fellow;  (2)  to  the  normal 
range  of  motion.  This  varies  considerably  with  the  age  or 
personal  peculiarity  of  the  patient,  but,  according  to  a 
number  of  measurements,  the  average  is  about  as  follows  : 

Forced  flexion,  70°  to  80°.  Forced  extension,  140°  to 
150°. 

Adduction  is  much  more  difficult  to  determine,  but  it 
may  be  said  that  a  person  sitting,  holding  the  leg  perpen- 
dicular to  the  floor,  the  foot  being  somewhat  extended, 
should  be  able  to  raise  its  inner  border  until  the  sole  forms 
an  angle  with  the  floor  of  about  60°  to  40°. 

In  this  position  the  patient  with  persistent  abduction  of 
the  foot  is  usually  unable  to  raise  the  inner  border  at  all. 

I  wish  to  call  your  attention  particularly  to  the  fact  that 
a  foot  with  persistently  restricted  motion  in  any  direction, 
especially  in  that  of  adduction,  is  in  no  condition  to  re- 
cover under  treatment  by  blisters,  bandages,  or  rest,  un- 
aided by  other  means.  Sprains  of  the  character  we  arc 
considering  are  usually  caused  by  a  fall  from  a  height,  or 
by  the  body  turning  outward  over  the  foot,  straining  and 
rupturing  the  internal  lateral  ligaments,  a  more  sudden 
violence  producing  in  the  same  manner  a  Pott's  fracture. 
Either  as  the  direct  result  of  the  accident,  or  from  the  sub- 
sequent weakness  of  the  internal  ligaments,  a  subluxation  of 
the  astragalus  takes  place  downward  and  inward,  while  the 
remainder  of  the  foot  is  thrown  outward,  so  that  a  dis- 
turbance of  the  muscular  equilibrium  results.  The  adduc- 
tors, working  at  a  disadvantage,  are  unable  to  perform  their 
functions,  while  the  abductors,  the  peroneii,  and  extensor 
longus  digitorum,  in  the  effort  to  hold  and  steady  the  foot, 
are  thrown  into  a  state  of  spasmodic  contraction,  so  that  it 
is,  as  has  been  described,  rigidly  held  in  abduction,  while 
the  power  of  adduction  is  limited  or  lost. 

Abduction  of  the  foot  is  the  position  of  weakness;  ad- 
duction, that  of  strength  and  activity. 

In  other  words,  the  usefulness  of  the  foot  depends  upon 
the  preponderance  of  power  of  the  adductor  muscles. 
\\'licn  this  is  lost,  weakness  and  pain  ensue.  If  this  propo- 
sition is  accepted,  the  treatment  becomes  simple  : 

1.  To  overcome  the  contraction  .-md  spasm  of  the  ab- 
ductors. 

2.  To  strengthen  the  adductors. 

This  can  best  be  accomplished  as  follows: 

The  patient  being  ctheri/.ed,  the  affected  foot  is  forcibly 
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extended  and  addueted — that  is,  the  heel  and  toes  are 
both  turned  inward,  so  that  the  inner  border  of  the  foot  is 
bent  like  a  bow  ;  it  is  then  forced  inward  under  the  leg  to 
a  position  of  extreme  equino-varus,  the  operation  being  at- 
tended with  audible  cracking  of  adhesions  in  all  the  dis- 
used articulations.  In  this  position  a  well-fitting  plaster 
bandage  is  applied,  with  the  object  of  persistently  over- 
stretching the  shortened  ligaments  and  contracted  muscles 
and  holding  the  foot  firmly  in  its  new  position. 

The  pain  after  the  operation  is  much  less  than  might  be 
supposed  from  the  violence  that  is  often  necessary  to  accom- 
plish the  result. 

The  bandage  may  remain  on  a  variable  length  of  time 
according  to  the  subsequent  pain  and  the  diflSculty  that  has 
been  experienced  in  the  reposition.  From  one  to  three 
weeks  is  the  average  time.  When  it  is  removed,  the  foot, 
though  in  good  position,  is  usually  somewhat  swollen,  sen- 
sitive to  pressure,  and  all  its  movements  are  limited  and 
often  painful.  Now  a  course  of  massage  is  necessary, 
gentle  at  first,  followed  by  bandaging  and  complete  rest. 
In  two  or  three  days,  when  the  swelling  has  subsided,  the 
patient  begins  voluntary  exercises,  assisted  by  the  surgeon, 
the  attempt  being  made  to  place  the  foot  in  the  position  of 
adduction — that  is,  to  regain  the  motion  that  was  lost. 
Thus,  the  patient  contracts  the  adductors  and  flexors, 
while  the  surgeon  aids,  by  gently  pressing  at  the  same  time 
on  the  dorsum  of  the  foot.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  exer- 
cise the  surgeon,  holding  the  foot  firmly,  turns  it  slowly 
inward  toward  the  position  of  equino-varus,  and  retains  it 
there  until  the  involuntary  resistance  diminishes.  This 
movement  is  usually  accompanied  by  a  very  painful  sensa- 
tion of  stretching  in  the  muscles  and  ligaments  of  the  outer 
border  of  the  foot,  which  gradually  diminishes  as  the  foot 
returns  to  its  normal  condition.  This  portion  of  the  treat- 
ment, described  by  the  patients  as  "  twisting,"  is  by  far  the 
most  important.  Patients  strongly  object  to  it  at  first,  but 
afterward  submit  to  it  willingly,  as  it  relieves  the  sensation 
of  painful  stiffness,  while  the  gain  in  range  of  motion  after 
each  application  is  very  evident.  When  the  pain  and  stiff- 
ness have  diminished,  usually  in  from  one  to  three  weeks, 
the  patient  is  allowed  to  use  the  foot. 

As  the  foot  was  formerly  everted  in  walking,  he  now 
walks  with  the  toes  directly  in  front  of  the  body,  so  that  the 
flexors  and  adductors  must  be  exercised  with  every  step. 
He  is  to  wear  a  Waukenphast  shoe,  as  its  inward  twist  aids 
in  holding  the  foot  in  proper  position.  If  necessary,  its  in- 
ner border  may  be  built  up,  after  the  method  of  Thomas.  I 
invariably  use  the  foot  brace,  which  has  already  been  shown 
the  society,  to  support  the  foot  and  prevent  abduction  until 
the  patient  by  constant  exercises  and  avoidance  of  improj)er 
positions  has  allowed  the  foot  to  return  to  its  normal  con- 
dition.    These  exercises  are  very  simple  : 

1.  The  movements  of  adduction  and  extension  wliicli 
have  been  described. 

2.  Raising  the  body  on  the  bare  toes  twenty  to  thirty 
times  morning  and  night,  as  recommended  by  Kllis. 

3.  And  most  important,  a  correct  walk,  by  which  the 
body  must  be  raised  upon  the  foot  at  every  step,  as  de- 
scribed in  Vol.  I  of  the  Orthopcedic  Trannactions. 


The  successful  treatment  of  this  class  of  cases  may,  T  ap- 
prehend, be  summed  up  as  follows  : 

Discover  what  movements  of  the  foot  are  restricted,  with 
the  apparent  causes. 

Then  a  persistent  endeavor  to  overcome  such  restric- 
tion— 

1.  By  forcible  reposition  to  break  up  adhesions  and  to 
overstretch  the  contracted  muscles  and  ligaments. 

■2.  A  long-continued  massage  intelligently  applied  by 
the  surgeon. 

It  is  not  suflBcient  to  order  rubbing  of  the  foot — this  has 
been  done  by  the  patient  for  months — but  a  manipulation 
diligently  carried  out  with  the  purpose  of  stretching  the 
shortened  ligaments  and  overcoming  the  contraction  and 
spasm  of  muscles. 

3.  A  re-education  of  the  patient  as  to  the  proper  posi- 
tions and  movements  of  the  foot. 

This  course  of  treatment  is  often  long,  tedious,  and  pain- 
ful, but  it  is,  I  believe,  the  only  one  which  may  restore  the 
injured  member  to  strength  and  usefulness,  and  if  the  patient 
and  suraceon  are  not  prepared  to  carry  it  out,  it  is  better  for 
both  that  the  attempt  should  not  be  made. 

Having  spoken  of  the  treatment  of  this  affection,  we 
may  now  consider  how  such  a  condition  may  be  avoided. 

The  surgeon  called  upon  to  treat  a  recent  injury  to  the 
ankle  should  remember  that  the  subsequent  disability  is 
almost  invariably  the  result  of  abduction,  because  the  origi- 
nal injury  is  usually  to  the  internal  lateral  ligament  and 
those  of  the  medio-tarsal  joint. 

Consequently,  it  seems  reasonable,  in  a  sprain  of  any 
severity,  to  place  the  foot  for  several  days  in  a  well-fitting 
plaster  bandage  in  the  position  of  adduction,  to  guard 
against  a  possible  subluxation  of  the  astragalus,  and  to  re- 
lax the  injured  ligaments  and  muscles  ;  then  a  course  of  mas- 
sage until  the  swelling  has  subsided  and  all  the  movements 
of  the  ankle  and  foot  have  been  regained  and  are  painless, 
with  the  temporary  use  of  a  foot-brace  if  necessary. 

In  conclusion,  the  history  of  many  of  these  patients 
would  seem  to  show  a  very  discreditable  ignorance  among 
physicians  as  to  the  appearance  of  a  normal  foot  and  of  the 
injuries  and  diseases  to  which  it  is  liable.  A  sufferer  from 
non-deforining  club-foot,  persistent  abduction  of  the  foot, 
or  flat-foot,  usually  goes  from  physician  to  physician  only 
to  receive  a  prescription  for  a  new  liniment  or  antirrhcu- 
matic  medicine. 

Even  when  a  correct  diagnosis  is  made,  surgeons  are 
too  often  content  with  temporary  relief,  rather  than  insist- 
ing on  the  persistent  treatment  which  may  result  in  cure. 

XoTK. — The  tprm  "persistent  abduction"  is  used  simply  to  describe 
the  actual  condition  of  an  affection  vvliicli  is  not  flat-foot,  yet  nearly  al- 
lied to  it.  At  the  reading  of  this  paper  it  was  suggested  that  there  were 
two  distinct  classes  of  cases  presenting  the  appearances  described,  one 
of  wliich  was  purely  neurotic  and  might  be  cured  without  reference  to 
tlie  local  condition  of  the  foot.  Such  cases  must  be  extremely  rare. 
Disordered  reflexes  may  increase  the  effect  of  a  local  trouble,  and  a  poor 
general  condition  must  be  treated  a-s  well  as  the  local  affection  ;  but, 
other  things  being  equal,  the  writer  believes  that  the  best  way  to  treat 
neuroses,  if  sucli  exist,  producing  the  symptoms  above  described,  will 
be  to  breal<  up  the  adhesions,  to  replace  the  foot  in  normal  position, 
to  strengthen  and  re-educate  lUi  muscles  in  the  manner  already  dc- 
sciibed. 
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TUK   BACTERIOLOGY   OF   ACUTE     CROUPOUS   PNEUMONIA. 

Dr.  'Wiu.iaji  H.  Welch  has  reported  to  the  Johns  Hopkins 
Hospital  Medical  Society  some  of  the  results  of  his  investiga- 
tions regarding  the  bacteriology  of  acute  croupous  pneumonia. 
He  has  been  able  to  discover  the  Diplococcus  pnenmonice  in  ten 
cases,  all  that  were  examined  by  him  in  tLis  research,  and  to 
isolate  the  micro-organism  in  a  pure  culture.    From  a  summary 
of  Dr.  Welch's  remarks,  given  in  the  Journal  of  the  American 
Medical  Association,  we  learn,  further,  that  he  is  inclined  to 
accept  the  views  of  Fraenkel  and  others  who  teach  that  the 
dipiococcus  is  the  specific  cause  of  the  disease.     In  regard  to 
I>r.  Welch's  culture  experiments  it  may  be  said  that  he  prefers 
the  gelatin-agar  medium,  prepared  according  to  the  formula  of 
Guarnieri ;  in  that  substance  the  growtli  of  the  pneumococcus 
was  particularly  luxuriant.     He  used  other  media,  such  as  nu- 
trient agar  and  glycerin-agar,  making  his  cultures  from  the  af- 
fected parts  of  the  lungs,  from  the  spleen,  from  the  blood,  and 
from  various  complicating  lesions.     In  addition,  mice  and  rab- 
bits were  inoculated  with  pieces  of  hepatized  lung  and  of  the 
spleen.     In  no  instance  was  he  able  to  produce  pneumonia  in 
the  dog  by  means  of  any  pneumococcus  culture  obtained  by 
hira;    others,  however,   have  attained    to    positive  results  by 
methods  similar  to  those  which  failed  in  liis  hands.    Dr.  Welch 
observed  in  one  instance   that    the  presence  of  the  organism 
would  have  been  overlooked  if  he  hud  not  taken  tlie  precau- 
tion to  make  inoculations  with  bits  of  the  tissues.     He  believes 
that  the  dipiococcus  should  not  be  said  to  be  absent  simply  on 
the  ground  of  negative  results  from  cultures:  these  results  must 
be  supplemented    by  the  inoculation    of  susceptible  animals. 
Moreover,  the  fact  of  failure  to  kill  mice  and  rabbits  by  inocu- 
lations of  the  dipiococcus  from  the  human  body  is  not  conclu- 
sive evidence  of  the  absence  of  the  organism,  since  it  may  be 
found  in  man  in  a  form  that  is  incapable  of  destroying  those 
animals.     In  some  cases  the  pneumococcus  did  not  kill  rabbits, 
but  did  kill  mice,  making  it  evident  that  the  latter  are  more 
highly  susceptible  and  are  to  be  preferred  for  tlio  inoculation 
of  tissues  taken  from  the  lungs  in  cases  of  crou])Ous  imeumonia. 
In  three  cases  rabbits  survived  inoculation  for  more  than  live 
days,  the  longest  duration  being  twelve  days.    When  rabbits 
were  inoculated  with  the  exudation  present  in  the  bronchi  or 
trachea,  a  speedily  fatal  result  was  sometimes  obtained,  even 
when  the  hepatized  lung  yielded  a  pneumococcus  of  diminished 
virulence. 

The  inference  is  very  strong  that  the  most  virulent  forms 
of  the  organism  are  to  be  found  in  the  sputum,  in  the  freshly 
bepatized  lung,  and  at  the  margin  of  an  advancing  pneumonia, 
wiiereas  the  cocci  present  in  advanced  stages  of  hepatization 


and  in  the  spleen  are  likely  to  be  less  virulent.  In  five  of  his 
cases  there  was  a  pleuritic  exudate  accompanying  the  croupous 
pneumonia,  and  this  was  examined  by  means  of  culture  meth- 
ods, revealing  the  pneumococcus  in  every  instance.  The  organ- 
ism has  also  been  found  in  other  cases  of  empyema  following 
that  disease.  The  pneumobacillus  of  Friedliinder  was  not  found 
in  any  case.  These  studies  by  Dr.  Welch  appear  to  confirm 
Fraenkel's  statements  as  to  the  behavior  of  the  Dipiococcus 
pneumonice  in  artificial  culture  media,  its  susceptibility  to  slight 
changes  in  the  composition  and  reaction  of  the  mediuui,  and  its 
brief  vitality.  The  frequent  presence  of  the  pneumococcus  in 
health  in  the  human  saliva  is  an  occurrence  which,  on  the 
whole,  must  be  of  assistance  in  explaining  the  various  factors 
that  are  concerned  in  the  causation  of  croupous  pneumonia. 
Dr.  Welch  deals  with  the  history  of  the  (piestion  briefly,  giving 
to  Dr.  Sternberg  the  credit  of  the  discovery,  in  1880,  of  the 
salivary  coccus,  which  he  derived  from  his  own  buccal  secre- 
tions and  with  which  he  inoculated  rabbits  at  that  time,  pro- 
ducing fatal  results.  Dr.  Welch  does  not  adopt  the  term  Micro- 
coccus Paste uri,  given  to  the  organism  by  Dr.  Sternberg,  and 
he  does  not  appear  to  accept  that  which  is  more  commonly  used 
by  European  bacteriologists,  for  he  speaks  of  it  as  "the  so- 
called  Fraenkel-Weichselbaum  pneumococcus."  These  re- 
searches of  Dr.  Welch's  have  been  made  with  great  care  and 
many  precautions  against  possible  error,  and  will  convince  not 
a  few  doubtful  minds  that  the  etiology  of  croupous  pneumonia 
is  largely  influenced  by  the  Dipiococcus  pneumonice. 


FURTHER   ADVANCES   IN   CEREBRAL  SURGERY. 

Last  winter  we  referred  to  the  work  of  Dr.  T.  Claye  Shaw 
in  treating  general  paralysis  of  the  insane  by  trephining.  At 
the  recent  meeting  of  the  International  Medical  Congress  Mr. 
Victor  Ilorsley  spoke  of  tlio  value  of  the  operative  treatment 
of  certain  neuroses  and  psychoses.  In  a  case  of  athetosis,  a 
symptom  of  which  the  pathology  is  obscure,  though  he  believes 
it  is  always  a  sign  of  cortical  lesion,  the  limbs  had  been  pro- 
gressively invaded,  beginning  with  the  thumb;  he  accordingly 
removed  the  thumb  center.  A  paralysis  of  motion  followed, 
lasting  forty-eight  hours;  then  the  spasm  returned  in  a  meas- 
ure in  the  parts  supplied  by  the  cortex  bordering  upon  the  ex- 
cised portion.  It  was  therefore  necessary  to  remove  the  cen- 
ter for  the  whole  limb  ;  the  operation  was  intended  to  relieve 
only  the  spasm  and  not  the  paralytic  condition. 

When  operative  interference  in  general  paralysis  and  alien- 
ation is  considered,  Ilorsley  believes  that  recovery  from  the 
disease  is  possible,  though  he  has  not  had  i>ersonal  experience 
bearing  on  the  point.  His  sanction  of  the  potentialities  of  the 
operation  was  confirmed  by  the  unique  experience  of  Dr. 
Burckhardt,  wlio  has  operated  in  six  cases  of  psyclioses.  In 
two  cases  his  aim  was  to  intercept  the  paths  of  cortical  associa- 
tion that,  in  his  opinion,  transmitted  pathological  im]>re8sion8 
arising  in  sensorial  and  ideogcnous  portions  of  the  brain ;  he 
has  thus  removed  bands  of  the  frontal  and  )>arietal  cortex,  an- 
terior and   |)<)sterior  to  the  ascending  cimvolutions.      In  one 
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case  the  vesalt  had  been  most  satisfactory;  in  the  second,  that 
was  still  under  treatment,  the  improvement  had  heen  only  par- 
tial. The  four  other  cases  were  accompanied  with  more  or 
less  acute  hallucinatory  delirium.  The  indication  was  to  abolish, 
or  reduce  at  least,  the  verbal  hallucination  as  much  as  possible. 
But  Dr.  Burckhardt  thought  that  the  auditory  verbal  halluci- 
nations could  only  be  pi'oduced  when  the  logogenic  centers  in 
the  brain  were  in  action.  Verbal  deafness  and  aphasia  have 
acquainted  us  with  two  cortical  centers  for  the  formation  of 
words,  and  Burckhardt  believed  that  these  centers  were  indis- 
pensable for  the  genesis  of  verbal  halhicination.  To  cure  the 
hallucinations  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  attack  the  centers 
directly  and  to  excise  portions  of  the  first  temporal  and  of 
the  third  frontal  convolutions  of  the  left  cerebral  hemisphere. 
In  three  cases  the  result  was  satisfactory,  perhaps  not  final ; 
but  in  case  of  a  relapse  it  is  intended  to  excise  a  portion  of 
these  convolutions  again.  In  the  fourth  case,  in  which  a  very 
satisfactory  result  was  expected,  the  patient  died  on  the  sixth 
day  of  cerebral  vascular  paralysis,  due  without  doubt  to  the 
use  of  the  scissors.  But  for  this  disaster  the  actual  results  were 
encouraging  daring  the  two  years  in  which  the  work  had  been 
prosecuted. 

These  results  are  remarkable,  and  must  be  considered  by 
those  having  the  treatment  of  such  cases  within  their  hands. 
But  cerebral  surgery  to-day  affords  the  promise,  both  of  success 
and  of  failure,  that  abdominal  surgery  has  offered  during  the 
past  decade;  and  a  similar  furor  »eeandi  will  probably  be 
manifested  for  some  years,  until  larger  experience  teaches  sur- 
geons when  to  be  bold  and  when  to  refrain. 


CLOSTRIDIAL  NEPHRITK. 

Dr.  F.  V.  Hopkins,  of  San  Francisco,  has  made  a  bacterio- 
logical study  of  a  fatal  case  of  renal  disease,  which  has  been  re- 
ported in  the  Pacific  Medical  Journal.  The  ])atient  suffered 
with  a  chronic  affection  of  the  kidneys  and  other  organs,  char- 
acterized by  albuminuria,  dropsy,  nervousness,  insomnia,  flatu- 
lent dyspepsia,  dyspncea,  and  heart  failure.  Oasts  were  pres- 
ent, which,  in  part,  were  made  up  of  bacteria  occurring  in  the 
form  of  rods  with  rounded  ends.  To  this  micro-organism  Dr. 
Hopkins  has  given  the  name  Clostridium  renale,  and  he  regards 
it  as  the  cause  of  a  peculiar  form  of  chronic  nephritis,  which  he 
would  distinguish  from  the  common  forms  of  Bright's  disease, 
under  the  term  "  elostridial  nephritis."  The  bacterium  occurs 
as  circular  cocci,  as  rods  with  rounded  ends,  and  as  filaments, 
in  some  cases  tapering,  and  in  others  having  the  same  thick- 
ness throughout  their  whole  length.  It  is  non-motile  and  in- 
fests the  blood  ;  from  which  it  passes  into  the  capillaries  of  the 
principal  organs,  which  it  obstructs.  The  organism  is  obtained 
in  the  urine,  free  and  in  casts,  and  is  jiatliognomonic  of  clos- 
tridi.il  nephritis.  Dr.  Hopkins's  research  included  somecultiva- 
tions  of  these  bacteria,  under  proper  precautions,  and  inocula- 
tions of  rabbits  were  made,  with  the  result  of  invariably  caus- 
ing in  them  a  fatal  dropsy  and  albuminuria,  with  the  kidneys 
and  other  organs  occupied  by  the  germs. 


Whether  Dr.  Hopkins's  discovery  of  a  new  form  of  Bright's 
disease  is  confirmed  by  future  observations  or  not,  his  work  in 
this  particular  instance  is  instructive  and  exemplifies  the  im- 
portance of  a  bacteriological  examination  of  the  urine  and 
casts.  He  has  assumed  that  the  renal  affection  in  his  patient 
was  the  primary  and  significant  disease,  whereas  it  may  have 
been  a  secondary  manifestation,  due  to  a  systemic  bacterial  in- 
fection, capable  of  invading  the  kidneys  in  common  with  vari- 
ous other  structures.  Dr.  Hopkins  makes  bibliographical  ref- 
erence to  the  work  of  other  observers  who  have  reported  cases 
of  bacillar  nephritis.  Among  these  was  Letzerich,  who  de- 
scribed in  1887  a  series  of  twenty-five  young  persons  who  suf- 
fered from  an  acute  renal  dropsy  which  he  called  nephritis 
bacillosa  interstitial  is  primaria.  This  disease  is  due  to  bacilli, 
which  swarm  in  the  urine,  and  may  last  from  four  to  six 
weeks.  Pure  cultures  of  these  organisms  were  made  and  rab- 
bits were  inoculated  therefrom,  causing  ascites  in  about  two 
weeks.  The  bacilli  were  found  at  the  junction  of  the  pyram- 
idal and  cortical  portions  of  the  kidneys. 


MINOR  PAEAGRAPUS. 

THE  SUCCESSFUL   REMOVAL   OF  A   PANCREATIC   CYST. 

In  the  Lancet  for  September  27th,  Mr.  Frederick  Treves  re- 
ports the  case  of  a  man,  aged  forty,  who  was  healthy  until  eight 
mouths  preceding  treatment,  when  a  throbbing  sensation  was 
noticed  in  the  umbilical  region  with  subsequent  pains,  and  gen- 
eral fatigue.  A  physician  who  was  consulted  discovered  a 
swelling  in  the  abdomen,  so  the  man  sought  relief  in  a  hospital. 
His  expression  was  melancholic,  his  complexion  was  of  a  dirty- 
brown  color,  his  pupils  were  contracted,  and  he  showed  great 
lassitude.  The  abdominal  tumor  extended  from  three  inches 
above  the  umbilicus  to  the  [)ubcs,  and  laterally  it  occupied  al- 
most the  entire  front  of  the  abdomen  The  growth  felt  smooth, 
and  was  firm,  elastic,  painless,  and  fixed ;  it  could  not  be  reached 
through  the  rectum.  A  space  existed  between  it  and  the  liver, 
and  respiratory  movements  did  not  affect  it.  The  pigmentation 
of  the  face  and  contraction  of  the  pupils  were  ascribed  to  press- 
ure on  the  solar  plexus:  the  rapid  growth  suggested  a  sarcom- 
atous tumor.  The  patient  reijuested  that  an  operation  be  at- 
tempted, and  an  infra-umbilical  incision  revealed  a  reddish- 
brown,  smooth,  retroperitoneal  cyst.  An  incision  into  the  cyst 
let  out  about  a  hundred  ounces  of  thick,  opaque,  brownish-red 
fluid.  The  margins  of  the  cyst  wall  were  attached  to  the  parie- 
tal wound  by  fourteen  sutures,  and  a  drainage-tube  was  inserted 
in  the  cavity.  The  discharge  from  the  cyst  was  copious  at  first, 
but  soon  became  thin  and  pale;  it  did  not  irritate  the  integu- 
ment. The  stitches  were  removed  by  the  tenth  day,  but  the 
patient  remained  in  bed  for  almost  six  weeks.  For  two  weeks 
after  the  operation  he  was  apathetic  and  in  the  semi-somnolent 
condition  of  a  person  under  the  influence  of  morphine.  When 
he  was  discharged,  two  months  after  the  operation,  a  sinus  still 
remained  that  did  not  close  until  a  month  later.  Two  years 
after  the  operation  the  patient  was  in  excellent  health. 


LUNACY   IN   IRELAND. 

(Xv  the  Ist  of  .January  last  there  were  held  in  district  and 
private  asylums,  jails,  poorhouses,  and  criminal  asylums  in  Ire- 
land l('>,lo9  lunatics,  being  an  increase  amounting  to  474  as 
comj]ared  with  those  on  the  1st  of  .January,  1889.     This  increase 
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is  greater  than  at  first  sight  it  appear?,  iDasmnch  as  the  popula- 
tion of  Ireland  has  of  late  years  decreased  considerably  in  con- 
sequence of  emigration.  As  regards  the  condition  of  the  insane 
scattered  through  the  various  workhouses,  it  can  not  be  regarded 
as  satisfactory,  and  tlie  only  plea  for  their  detention  at  present- 
is  that  they  are  destitute  persons.  As  no  legal  power  exists  for 
their  detention  and  safe-keeping,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  the  provision  for  the  proper  care  and  maintenance  of  harm- 
less lunatics  and  idiots  in  these  institutions  does  not  meet  the 
requirements  of  this  helpless  class.  The  Inspectors  of  Asylums 
intend  at  an  early  date  to  report  on  the  condition  of  the  instrne 
in  the  various  licensed  houses  in  Ireland,  as  they  are  of  opinion 
that,  with  a  few  exceptions,  they  are  not  entirely  satisfactory. 
Many  contain  but  two  or  three  patients,  whose  contributions 
toward  their  support  will  hardly  admit  of  due  provision  being 
made  for  their  proper  care.  The  extension  in  Ireland  of  public 
hospitals  supported  by  public  grants,  or  charitable  institutions 
for  the  reception  of  the  insane  whose  friends  are  able  to  con- 
tribute only  a  small  sum  for  their  support,  appears  to  be  a  want 
urgently  felt. 

A  DEMONSTRATION  OF  THE  AMa':BA  COLI    IN   DYSENTERY. 

In  the  Johns  ffopkins  Hospital  Bulletin  for  September  there 
is  a  note  on  a  case  of  dysentery  in  a  seaman,  aged  twenty-seven 
years,  who  had  not  been  in  the  tropics  since  1880,  but  had  been 
attacked  with  bloody  stools  a  week  before  his  admission  into 
the  hospital.  A  microscopical  examination  of  the  stools  by 
Dr.  Latieur  showed  numerous  actively  moving  amceboid  bodies 
of  from  five  to  seven  times  the  size  of  a  leucocyte ;  they  were 
of  a  pale  bluish-green  color,  and  contained  one  or  more  small 
vacuoles  surrounded  by  fine  and  often  highly  refracting  granu- 
lar particles,  each  body  being  invested  by  a  homogeneous  outer 
zone  looking  like  finely  ground  glass.  The  outer  layer  would 
be  slowly  projected  from  some  part  of  the  surface  in  the  form 
of  a  hemispherical  knob,  and  the  granular  center  of  the  body 
would  then  flow  into  this  with  a  rapid  motion.  To  detect  these 
bodies,  first  described  by  Losch  in  1875,  the  stools  should  be 
passed  into  a  bed-jjan  previously  warmed  with  hot  water  and 
an  examination  of  the  discharge  made  at  once.  They  are  most 
abundant  in  the  grayish-yellow  pus  collections.  This  was  the 
first  time  they  had  been  demonstrated  to  a  medical  society  In 
this  country. 

THE   NEW   ST.   FRANCIS   HOSPITAL   IN   JERSEY   CITY. 

The  new  building  adjoining  the  original  hospital,  in  East 
Hamilton  Place,  was  opened  on  Saturday,  the  4tli  inst.,  with 
the  ecclesiastical  ceremonies  customary  with  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church  on  such  occasions,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  inedi- 
cal  statf,  the  architect,  and  representatives  of  the  clerical  and 
medical  professions  in  several  neighboring  cities.  The  hospital 
is  under  the  care  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Francis,  and  that  fact  of 
itself  insures  the  excellence  of  its  management.  Its  stand- 
ing with  the  medical  profession  is  correspondingly  high  ;  by 
many  it  will  long  be  remembered  as  the  scene  of  much  of 
the  good  work  done  in  snrgery  by  the  late  Dr.  Varick.  The 
additional  building  now  completed  makes  the  hospital  prac- 
tically a  new  institution — one  thoroughly  e(piipped  with  the 
requisites  of  a  modern  hospital,  including  a  medical  and  sur- 
gical start"  of  exceptional  efficiency,  enthusiasm,  and  singleness 
of  purpose. 

THE   ACTION   OF  STROPHANINE. 

AoooBDiNO  to  the  Lancet,  Dr.  Rothziegol  finds  that  stro- 
phanine,  the  active  principle  of  strophanthus,  in  doses  of  one 


three-hundredth  to  one  two-hundredth  of  a  grain  daily,  improves 
the  circulation,  strengthening  the  pulse,  and  attaining  its  full 
effect  in  two  or  three  days.  It  relieved  the  dyspnoea,  palpita- 
tion, and  other  symptoms  occurring  in  organic  heart  disease; 
in  time  increased  the  flow  of  urine  without  irritating  the  kid- 
neys; it  did  not  produce  gastric  symptoms;  it  had  no  cumu- 
lative elfects;  and  it  only  indirectly,  but  favorably,  improved 
the  nervous  symptoms.  It  acted  most  rapidly  when  given  sub- 
cutaneously,  and  it  is  said  to  be  indicated  in  valvular  disease 
with  or  without  affection  of  the  myocardium,  while  in  Bright's 
disease  it  produces  diuresis.  Strange  to  report,  the  tincture  of 
strophanthus  acted  more  certainly  and  more  quickly  than  the 
alkaloid. 


CREOLIX  IN  THE  TREATMENT  OF  CHANCROID. 

The  Bulletin  general  de  therapeutique  for  July  1.5th  pub- 
lishes an  account  of  the  experience  of  Dr.  Jose  Busque,  of  Pe- 
lotas,  Brazil,  in  the  use  of  ereolin  as  an  application  to  soft 
chancres.  It  was  used  in  the  proportion  of  from  twelve  to 
twenty  parts  of  ereolin  to  a  thousand  parts  of  water,  and  is 
stated  to  have  caused  the  sores  to  heal  rapidly  even  in  cases  in 
which  the  action  of  corrosive  sublimate  and  that  of  iodoform 
had  been  tardy.  However,  the  most  rapid  healing  was  secured 
by  eniplojing  ereolin  and  iodoform  together. 


METHYLENE   BLUE   AS  AN   AXODYNT:. 

The  Practitioner  cites  from  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal 
and  Transactions  an  .account  of  the  results  of  the  use  of  methy- 
lene blue  as  an  anodyne  in  the  Moabit  Hospital  in  Berlin.  Its 
employment  in  this  way  was  suggested  by  its  remarkable  affin- 
ity for  nerve-tissue,  and  especially  for  the  axis-cylinder,  in  his- 
tological staining.  When  administered  internally,  even  in  the 
smallest  doses,  it  could  be  detected  in  the  urine  in  a  i|uarter  of 
an  hour.  It  was  found  to  act  as  an  anodyne  in  various  painful 
local  diseases,  such  as  neuritis  and  rheumatic  affections  of  the 
muscles,  joints,  and  tendon-sheaths. 


ITEMS,   ETC. 

Infections  Diseases  in  New  York. — We  are  indebted  to  the  Sanitary 
Bureau  of  the  Iloallli  Department  for  the  following  statement  of  cases 
and  deaths  reported  during  the  two  weeks  ending  October  7,  1890: 


DISEASES. 


Typhoid  fever 

Scarlet  fever 

Corel >ro-spinal  meningitis 

Measles 

Diplitlicria 

Sntali-pox 

Wliooping-cough 


Week  ending  Sept.  30.  Week  ending  Oct.  7 


Casee. 


61 
27 

3 
25 
64 

1 

0 


Deaths. 


11 
3 
3 
2 

14 

0 

(I 


Cases. 


39 

28 

2 

43 

67 

0 

0 


Deaths. 


.3 
1 
2 

4 

13 

(1 
II 


The  Kings  County  Medical  Association  will  mei't  on  October  14tli, 
at  KunzUr's  Hall,  near  the  Post-OIIice,  BrookljTi.  The  paper  of  the 
evening  will  he  read  by  Dr.  Nelson  L.  North,  on  The  Medical  and  Sur- 
gical Treatment  of  Tuberculosis. 

The  District  Medical  Society  of  Northwest  Missouri  lirM  a  meeting 
in  St.  .Id.-^i'pli  on  Tliuisiiay,  the  0th  inst.,  under  the  presidency  of  Dr. 
James  W.  Hoddens,  of  St.  Joseph.  The  following  were  among  the 
papers  presented :  When  and  how  to  use  the  Obstetric  Forceps,  by 
Dr.  A.  Goslin,  of  Oregon,  Mo. ;  The  Most  Frequent  Cause  of  Death  ■ 
after  Abdominal  ."Section,  and  its  Prevention,  by  Dr.  George  Nasli,  of 
Maryville;  A  Function  of  the  Colon,  by  Dr.  M.  Rhode.",  of  (•raham  ; 
The  Eye  in  (ieneral   Diseases,  by  Dr.  P,   I.  Leonard,  of  St.  Joseph  ; 
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Pudendal  Thrombus — History  of  a  Case,  by  Dr.  F.  G.  Thompson,  of  St. 
Joseph :  Paraldehyde  as  a  Hypnotic,  by  Dr.  F.  C.  Hoyt,  of  St.  Joseph ; 
Excision  of  the  Breast,  by  Dr.  J.  A.  McKinnon,  of  Maysville. 

The  Meiical  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York. — The  eighty  fifth 
annual  mtetinf;  will  be  held  in  Albany  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and 
Thursday,  February  3,  4,  aud  3,  1S91.  The  Business  Commiltee  has 
been  appointed  and  is  composed  of  the  following-named  gentlemen ;  Dr. 
Herman  Bendell,  178  State  Street,  Albany,  chairman ;  Dr.  Seneca  D. 
Powell,  12  West  Fortieth  Street,  New  York;  and  Dr.  James  D.  Spen- 
cer, Watertown.  The  president,  Dr.  W.  W.  Potter,  of  Buffalo,  says 
that  all  who  intend  to  present  papers  should  send  the  titles  thereof  to 
any  member  of  the  Business  Committee  not  later  than  December  15, 
1890,  as  the  programme  will  be  made  up  and  issued  early  in  .lanuary. 

The  Medical  Society  of  the  County  of  Ontario. — At  the  meeting  to 
be  held  on  Tuesday,  the  14th  inst.,  in  the  Court  House  in  Canandaigua, 
at  10.30  A.  M.,  Dr.  Charles  H.  Richmond,  of  Livonia  Station,  will  report 
a  case  of  intestinal  anastomosis  for  facal  fistula,  and  reports  of  other 
cases  of  interest  are  expected. 

The  New  Tariff  and  Medical  Books. — Some  of  our  readers  may  not 
be  aware  that  under  tin/  in'w  tariff  law  foreign  medical  books  printed 
in  any  other  language  than  English  are  admitted  without  the  payment 
of  duty. 

Changes  of  Address. — Dr.  Charles  H.  Chetwood,  to  Xo.  120  East 
Thirty-fourth  Street ;  Dr.  H.  Xewton  Heineman,  to  Xo.  60  West 
Fifty-sixth  Street ;  Dr.  George  A.  Peters,  to  No.  45  West  Thirty-fifth 
Street;  Dr.  Royal  Whitman,  to  Xo.  126  West  Fifty-ninth  Street. 

The  Death  of  Dr.  Montrose  A.  Fallen  took  place  on  Wednesday, 
the  1st  inst.  lie  liad  Icing  been  in  poor  health,  and  his  death  was  not 
unexpected!  The  deceased  was  for  a  time  a  member  of  the  faculty  of 
the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
and  previously  of  that  of  one  of  the  St.  Louis  colleges.  During  his 
active  professional  career  he  was  a  prominent  gynfecologist. 

•  The  Death  of  Dr.  Cosmo  BraiHy,  of  New  York,  occurred  on  Sunday, 
the  5th  inst.,  at  Uazlet,  X.  J.,  where  he  had  been  spending  the  summer. 
He  was  a  native  of  France,  but  had  practiced  medicine  in  X'ew  York 
for  nearly  fifty  years. 

Society  Meetings  for  the  Coming  Week  : 

Mo.NDAY,  Octoher  1.3lh :  Xew  York  Academy  of  Medicine  (Section  in 
Surgery);  Xew  York  Ophthalmological  Society  (private);  New  York 
Medico-historical  Society  (private) ;  New  York  Academy  of  Sciences 
(Section  in  Chemistry  and  Technology);  Lenox  Medical  and  Surgical 
Society  (private) ;  Boston  Society  for  Medical  Improvement ;  (iyna;- 
cological  Society  of  Boston ;  Burlington,  Vt ,  Medical  and  Surgical 
Club ;  Norwalk,  Conn.,  Medical  Society  (private) ;  Baltimore  Medi- 
cal Association. 

TCKSDAY,  October  14lh :  Tri-State  Medical  Association  (first  day — 
Chattanooga);  New  York  Medical  Union  (private);  Kings  County, 
N.  Y.,  Medical  Association  (Brooklyn) ;  Medical  Societies  of  the 
Counties  of  Albany  (annual),  Chenango  (triannual),  Greene  (semi- 
annual— Cairo),  Jefferson  (([uarterly — Watertown),  Oneida  (i|uar- 
terly — Utica),  Ontario  (quarterly — Canandaigu.a),  Rensselaer,  Scho- 
harie (semi-annual),  Tioga  (quarterly — Owego),  and  Wayne  (semi- 
annual), N.  Y. ;  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  Trenton  (private),  N.  J.,  Medi- 
cal Associations ;  Bergen,  N.  J.,  and  Cumberland  (semi-annual), 
N.  J.,  County  Medical  Societies ;  Litchfield,  Conn.,  County  Medical 
Society  (annual);  Baltimore  Gynaecological  and  Obstetrical  . 'society. 

Wedsf-sdav,  Oitolier  l.'jih :  Tri-State  Medical  Association  (second  dav) ; 
Harlem  Medical  Association  of  the  City  of  New  York  ;  Northwest- 
ern Medical  and  Surgical  Society  of  Xew  York  (private) ;  Medico- 
legal Society  ;  Medical  Society  of  the  County  of  Allegany  (quarterly), 
N.  Y. ;  New  Jer.aey  Academy  of  Medicine  (Newark) ;  Philadelphia 
County  Meilical  Society. 

TnuR.'fnAV,  Oc/ohar  lOlh :  Tri-State  Medical  Association  (third  day); 
New  York  Academy  of  Medicine;    Metropolitan  Medical  Society 


(private);  X'ew  Bedford,  Mass.,  Society  for  Medical  Improvement 
(private). 

Friday,  October  17th:  Xew  York  Academy  of  Medicine  (Section  in 
Orthopaedic  Surgery) ;  Ciiicago  Gynaecological  Society  (annual) ; 
Baltimore  Clinical  Society. 

Saturday,  Oeto'ier  ISth  :  Clinical  Society  of  the  New  York  Post- 
graduate Medical  School  and  Hospital. 


ITcttfvs  to  i\t  ^bitor. 


MASSAGE   IN   SWEDEN. 

Stockholm,  September  15,  1890. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  New  York  Medical  Journal  : 

Sir:  This  attractive  and  picturesque  city  in  the  North,  built 
on  several  i-slands  on  Lake  Malar  and  an  arm  of  the  Baltic 
Sea  at  the  point  where  the  two  meet,  and  laying  claim  to  the 
titles  of  "  The  Venice  "  and  "  The  Paris  of  the  North,"  is  rapidly 
making  good  another  claitn,  "The  Mecca  for  Gyiia'cologists"; 
for  since  some  four  years  ago,  when  Major  Thure  Brandt  went 
to  Jena  at  the  invitation  of  Professor  Scluiltze,  of  that  place,  and 
sabjected  his  method  of  treating  cases  of  pelvic  aft'ectioiis  to  the 
close  scratiny  and  criticism  of  that  distinguished  gynsecologist, 
physicians  in  great  numbers,  from  Germany,  Austria,  Russia, 
and  a  few  from  other  countries,  have  flocked  here  to  see  and  ac- 
quire the  method.  When  we  reached  Norway  about  three 
months  ago,  we  wrote  to  Major  Thure  Brandt  expressing  our 
desire  of  working  under  liim  for  a  time.  The  reply  was  courte- 
ous, short,  and  prompt  in  making  its  appearance.  It  stated  a 
condition  of  having  to  agree  to  remain  two  months  should  he 
think  it  necessary.  Having  accepted  the  condition,  we  according- 
ly presented  ourselves  on  tlie  morning  of  the  1st  of  September, 
and  were  shown  into  a  large  and  artistically  furnished  parlor  to 
await  the  master.  In  a  few  minutes  a  man  well  advanced  in 
years  (seveoty-one),  but  with  a  firm  and  elastic  step,  military 
bearing,  a  fine  physique,  and  a  finely  shaped  head  well  poised 
on  broad  shoulders,  entered  and  extended  to  us  a  cordial  wel- 
come with  a  warm  shake  of  the  hand. 

Every  morning  (excepting  Sunday)  .it  eleven  o'clock  tlie  pa- 
tients present  themselves  for  treatment.  They  congregate  in  a 
large  waiting  room,  devoid  of  carpet,  and  around  the  three 
sides  of  which  are  ranged  a  number  of  low  couches  and  cane- 
bottom  chairs,  with  high,  straight  hacks.  Here  they  are  put 
through  a  number  of  gymnastic  movements  by  a  bright,  intelli- 
gent little  woman — Miss  Johnsson,  Brandt's  assistant.  On 
watching  these  manipulations  for  the  first  lime,  as  each  patient 
in  turn  was  subjected  to  a  certain  manoeuvre,  then  let  alone  for 
five  or  ten  minutes,  to  be  taken  up  again  for  a  different  exer- 
cise, the  impression  produced  was  rather  comical.  One  re- 
called Lord  Dundreary's  sy.stem  of  "taking  exercise  in  compart- 
ments." But  a  longer  observation  revealed  the  facts  that  each 
patient  was  provided  witli  a  formula  of  the  movements  to  be 
carried  out,  that  eacli  movement  had  a  distinct  object  in  view 
relative  to  the  disease  with  which  the  patient  was  suffering, 
and  that,  in  accordance  with  an  old  law  in  medical  gjmnastics, 
a  certain  interval  must  intervene  between  the  execution  of  the 
different  exercises. 

Major  Thure  Brandt  always  applies  the  special  treatment  of 
the  pelvic  contents  himself  in  a  separate  room — i.  «.,  he  never 
intrusts  it  to  his  assistant.  One  is  not  here  long  before  he  is 
fully  convinced  of  the  utter  futility  of  trying  to  learn  the  meth- 
od from  books  and  articles — a  fact  insisted  upon  by  every  one 
who  has  written  on  the  subject  after  having  seen  Brandt  work. 
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Another  point  wLich  one  soon  learos,  and  which  also  has  been 
freely  expressed  hy  the  same  writers,  is  that  this  non-medical 
man  possesses  a  diagnostic  skill  which  would  put  to  shame 
many  an  eminent  gynajcologist.  Ilis  knowledge  of  the  anatomy 
of  the  contents  of  the  abdomen  and  pelvis  is  extensive,  and  in 
the  main  eorpeet.  This  is  not  the  time  or  place  to  express  an 
opinion  on  his  method,  which  also  requires  a  fuller  acquaint- 
ance and  a  longer  observation  than  we  have  as  yet  gained.  But 
so  much  we  can  venture  to  say,  that  the  impression  so  far  is 
extremely  favorable,  and  that  much  more  can  be  accomplished 
with  it,  in  a  certain  class  of  eases,  than  we  had  thought  it  pos- 
sible before  coming  here.  "Whether  this  laymun  will  prove  to 
be  another  veritable  Preissnitz  is,  perhaps,  at  this  stage,  too 
early  to  predict.  Bnt  too  much  praise  can  not  be  bestowed 
upon  him  for  his  conscientiousness,  his  earnestness,  his  gener- 
osity, his  sacrifices,  and  his  self-disinterested  desire  to  propagate 
his  system  and  to  relieve  suffering  womankind. 

This  city,  as  is  well  known,  is  the  home  of  medical  gymnas- 
tics and  massage.  A  visit,  therefore  (in  fact,  we  have  already 
made  many),  to  the  Central  Gymnastic  Institute  is  not  only  in- 
teresting bnt  profitable.  At  our  first  visit  we  were  conducted 
through  the  building  by  the  genial,  courteous,  and  highly  cult- 
ured Professor  L.  M.  Torngren,  the  chief  of  the  institute.  Every 
part  and  contrivance  was  shown  and  fully  ex])!ained  in  excel- 
lent Enghsli  by  the  professor.  On  entering  one  of  the  rooms, 
•we  took  by  surprise  a  number  of  bright-looking  girls,  each  por- 
ing studiously  over  a  work  on  anatomy  and  some  hone  of  the 
human  frame.  The  number  of  very  tine  human  skeletons  and 
bones  in  this  room  surprised  us  in  turn,  as  did  also  the  informa- 
tion that  the  students  had  to  follow  tlie  dissection  of  six  whole 
bodies  each  session  for  two  sessions.  How  many  of  our  medi- 
cal schools  call  for  as  much  from  their  students?  The  students 
are  also  given  a  good  grounding  in  physiology  and  in  the  diag- 
nosis and  pathology  of  those  diseases  amenable  to  tre.itment 
by  medical  gymnastics  and  massage.  Before  receiving  a  di- 
ploma the  student  must  have  attended  two  full  sessions  of  eight 
months  each,  and  have  passed  a  creditable  examination  in  the 
foregoing  subjects.  Bnt,  for  fear  some  of  your  readers,  who  are 
sending  patients  to  Swedish  masseurs  and  masseuses,  on  reading 
this  will  fall  into  a  false  security,  I  hasten  to  add  that  Professor 
Torngren  assures  me  that  there  are  only  three  of  their  graduates 
in  the  whole  of  the  United  States,  and  that  not  one  of  these  is 
living  in  New  York  city.  Of  course,  New  York  may,  neverthe- 
less, have  some  very  competent  masseurs  and  masseuses,  but  it 
is  well  to  bear  in  mind  the  foregoing  circumstance  when  sub- 
jecting one's  patient  to  treatment  by  massage.  This  treatment, 
which  lias  grown  so  much  in  fashion  with  us  lately,  as  it  is  wit 
nessed  here,  though  capable  of  doing  much  good  in  certain 
cases,  is  certainly  capable  of  intlictintr  much  harm  when  done 
injudiciously  or  by  untrained  persons. 

U.  N.  ViNEBEim,  M.  D. 


EXTRACT   OF  PINUS   PALUSTRIS   A3  A   VULNERARY. 

Chakle-ston,  S.  C. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Xew  York  Medical  Journal : 

8iK :  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  profession  to  a  treat- 
ment which,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  original,  and  with  which  I  have 
hud  marked  success  in  the  treatment  of  fistula  in  ano. 

After  the  projier  surgical  procedures  have  been  curried  out, 
a  strong  extract  of  lightwood  (Pinm  palustrin)  in  alcohol  is 
applied.  This  very  adhesive  preparation  glues  together  the 
edges  of  the  wound  and  thus  insures  quick  and  healthy  union. 
The  advantages  alleged  for  this  treatment  are:  1.  That  the  di- 
vided tissues  are  kept  firmly  held  together,  and  thus  their  union 
is  quickly  attained.     2.  Tlie  extract  of  lightwood  acts  as  a  heal- 


ing agent,  stimulating  to  just  such  a  degree  as  is  necessary  to 
bring  about  quick  and  healthy  nnion.  The  utility  of  this  mode 
of  treatment,  I  am  quite  sure,  will  be  very  evident  to  all  who 
give  it  a  fair  trial,  and  it  will,  I  am  equally  sure,  supersede  the 
time-honored  use  of  styptics  in  these  cases.  The  extract  may 
be  used  either  with  a  syringe  or  else  applied  directly  by  a  suit- 
able instrument  when  the  tract,  sinus,  or  broken  tissues  are  in 
view.  Of  course,  the  application  should  be  made  daily,  or  so 
long  as  the  parts  do  not  appear  firmly  united.  The  extract  of 
lightwood  is  simply  made  by  placing  in  a  small  quantity  of  alco- 
hol a  number  of  shavings  of  fat  lightwood,  gauging  the  quantity 
so  as  to  get  an  extract  of  a  syrupy  consistence. 

Whenever,  then,  the  close  apposition  of  surfaces  after  sur- 
gical procedures  is  necessary  to  bring  about  healthy  union,  the 
application  of  this  extract  will  meet  the  indication  and  will,  in- 
deed, take  the  place  of  sutures  in  those  parts  of  the  body  where 
they  are  inapplicable.  Allakd  Mem.mingek,  M.  D. 

^*^  In  a  supplementary  letter,  Professor  Memminger  in- 
forms us  that  the  extract  is  made  from  only  those  parts  of 
the  tree  that  have  been  converted  into  "lightwood,"  and  from 
which  much  rosin  is  exuding,  such  as  the  knots  of  the  trunk  of 
a  tree  that  has  been  felled  for  some  time  and  is  elsewhere  un- 
dergoing decay. 


IJrorecbings  of  Socictits. 


KIOHMOND  ACADEMY  OF  MEDICINE  AND  SURGERY. 

Meeting  of  August  S6,  1890. 

The  President,  Dr.  W.  W.  Parkeb,  in  the  Chair. 

(Reported  iy  Dr.  .J.  W.  Henson,  Richmond.) 

Symptoms  of  Cocaine  Poisoning  from  Half  a  Drachm 
(per  rectum)  of  a  Three-per-cent.  Solution Dr.  K.vmon  T>. 

Garcin  repotted  that  six  weeks  or  two  months  since  he  had 
been  called  to  see  Mr.  F  ,  who  had  been  operated  upon  by  an 
irregular,  who  was  out  of  the  city  when  the  speaker  was  called. 
When  he  had  reached  the  man  he  was  suffering  intensely,  and 
morphine  hypodermatically  not  relieving  him,  half  a  drachm  of 
a  three-per-ccnt.  solution  of  cocaine  was  administered  per  rec- 
tum. No  relief  of  pain  had  ensued,  but  in  a  short  time  breath- 
ing had  become  quickened,  extremities  cold,  pulse  rapid  and 
weak.  The  man  had  described  his  flesh  as  tingling  like  the  sen- 
sation felt  upon  first  grasping  the  poles  of  a  galvanic  battery. 
By  the  use  of  stimulants  he  had  soon  rallied. 

Dr.  J.  P.  Rot  asked  if  the  muscles  of  deglutition  were  af- 
fected. 

Dr.  (iAnoix  replieii  that  they  were  not. 

A  Case  for  Diagnosis.— On  July  8,  1890,  Dr.  Gakcik  said 
that  he  had  been  called  to  see  Mr.  M.,  aged  nineteen  years,  who 
had  complained  of  intense  nausea  and  pains  resembling  cramps 
in  the  region  of  the  epigastrium.  The  history  of  the  case  be- 
fore this  w.'is  negative,  lie  had  been  to  work  up  to  the  day 
before  taking  his  bed,  although  a  week  previously  there  had 
been  a  slight  diarrhoja  for  a  few  days;  but  when  the  doctor 
was  called  the  man  had  said  that  his  bowels  were  in  a  normal 
condition.  His  tongue  was  very  slightly  fnrred,  temperature 
(by  mouth)  •,l8-5°  F.,  and  the  abdomen,  especially  about  the  um- 
bilical region,  was  very  tynipanitic.  A  distinct  gurgling  (ex- 
actly resembling  that  of  typhoid  fever)  was  present  in  both 
iliac  fossa).    The  bowels  had  been  moved  once  that  day. 

The  speaker  had  given  a  simple  anodyne  for  the  cramps, 
which  had  soon  afforded  relief,  and  dilute  hydrochloric  acid, 
fifteen  drops  every  four  hours. 
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July  9th  and  10th. — Patient  about  tbe  same;  bowels  acting 
once  daily.  A  mistnre  of  equal  parts  of  turpentine  and  sweet 
oil  was  ordered  applied  over  the  iliac  region.  He  liad  from  the 
first  ordered  liquid  diet.  The  temperature  was  normal;  taken 
once  that  day. 

12th.— The  characteristic  diarrhtea  of  tvphoid  "pea-soup" 
discharges:  temperature  normal,  morning  and  evening.  Tym- 
panites being  more  decided,  fifteen  drops  of  turpentine  in  emul- 
sion every  six  hours  was  ordered. 

13th.  nth,  and  l-5th. — Tympanites  decidedly  diminished. 
Diarrhoea  worse  toward  evening;  three,  four,  and  sometimes 
five  discharges  from  3  p.  M.  to  6  or  7  P.  M.  The  speaker  ordered 
fifteen  drops  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  and  ten  grains  each  of 
laotopeptine  and  bismuth  snbnitrate  every  four  hours. 

16th  and  17th. — Patient  seen  for  the  speaker  by  Dr.  P.  T. 
Ellis. 

18th,  19th,  20th,  and  21st. — Bowels  not  so  bad  ;  tympauites 
had  disappeared;  slight  gurgling  in  right  iliac  fossa;  no 
fever. 

22d. — Pulse  and  temperature  normal ;  bowels  moved  once; 
tongae  healthy. 

The  interesting  features  of  this  case,  said  the  speaker,  were 
(1)  entire  absence  of  fever,  morning  and  evening;  (2)  absence 
of  the  typhoid  tongue:  and  (.3)  absence  of  coma,  the  man  being 
conscious  throughout  the  attack.  The  after-treatment  had  been 
a  tonic  of  vin  Mariani.     The  patient  was  out  by  August  1st. 

The  PBEsiDE>fT  asked  if  there  was  any  history  of  phthisis? 

Dr.  GARcrx  replied  No. 

Dr.  J.  M.  WixFREE — .\ny  pain,  mucus,  or  blood? 

Dr.  Gaeoin — Some  pain  ;  no  mucus  or  blood. 

Dr.  T.  J.  MooEE — How  long  was  the  mansick? 

Dr.  Gabcin — About  three  weeks. 

Dr.  MooEE — Did  Dr.  Garcin  see  him  when  first  taken? 

Dr.  Gaecin — Tes,  when  he  first  took  to  bed  ;  but  he  had 
been  complaining  liefore,  although  at  work  up  to  the  day  be- 
fore the  first  visit. 

Dr.  MooEE — What  was  his  work? 

Dr.  G.4.BCIN — -Apprenticed  lithographer. 

Dr.  Moore — Did  he  work  in  lead  ? 

Dr.  Garcin — Yes;  a  little  in  mixing  paints. 

Dr.  MooEE  stated  that  the  symptoms  were  so  obscure  it  was 
impossible  to  make  anything  like  an  accurate  diagnosis. 

When  a  person  was  subjected  to  the  gradual  and  prolonged 
absorption  of  lead,  there  occurred  sometimes  a  condition  where 
there  was  no  manifestation  of  colica  piclonum  proper,  but  a 
certain  degree  of  constipation  followed  by  an  irritative  diar- 
rhoea. Possibly  this  [)atient  was  so  affected.  The  diurnal  nor- 
mal temperature  excluded  typhoid  fever.  There  was  sometimes 
a  condition  of  bowel  where  a  local  irritation  of  a  diarrhfi'ic  char- 
acter congested  and  caused  ulceration  of  Peyer's  patches;  this 
might  give  the  characteristic  pultaceous  stools  with  the  foitor 
of  typhoid  actions,  accompanied  by  tympanites.  Merc  tym- 
panites occurred  in  so  many  conditions  that  it  was  not  calcu- 
lated to  lead  up  to  a  diagnosis.  Tenderness  in  the  ileo-ciocal 
region  wai  more  directly  progno-tic. 

Abscess  of  the  Parotids  complicating  Typhoid  Fever.— 
The  President  had  seen,  in  a  boy  aged  sixteen  years,  abscess 
of  each  parotid  gland  as  a  complication  of  typhoid  fever.  E.ach 
abscess  had  discharged  from  the  ear  before  being  lanced,  the 
discharge  through  the  ear  ceasing  after  the  lancing.  The  point 
was  that  the  boy  had  recovered,  though  some  one  had  stated 
that  all  cases  of  typhoid  fever  with  abscess  about  the  parotid 
gland  [iroved  fatal. 

Dr.  MooRE  said  that  several  years  since  Dr.  K.  M.  C.  Page, 
of  New  York,  had  written  an  article  on  secondary  piirotiditis  in 
which  he  had  stated  that  when  suppuration  of  the  parotid  gland 


arose  as  a  complication  of  typhoid  fever,  nearly  all  cases  so  af- 
fected proved  fatal. 

Dr.  Rot  had  had  a  similar  case  to  Dr.  Parker's  last  autumn 
occurring  in  about  the  third  week  of  typhoid.  As  in  Dr.  Par- 
ker's case,  each  abscess  had  discharged  from  the  ear.  There  had 
also  been  an  accompanying  cancrum  oris — a  spot  of  gangrene 
of  the  size  of  a  silver  dollar  appearing  on  the  outside  of  one 
cheek  before  death,  which  had  followed  soon. 

Aneurysm  of  the  Arch  of  the  Aorta.— Dr.  Lewis  C.  Bosher 
had  been  called  in  consultation  with  Dr.  Jones  to  see  a  colored 
woman  who  was  suffering  from  the  eft'ects  of  a  pulsating  tumor 
occupying  the  upper  part  of  the  left  side  of  the  thorax.  He  had 
found  a  patient  about  thirty-five  years  of  age  who  was  exceed- 
ingly emaciated  and  suffering  greatly  from  pain,  dyspnoea,  and 
extreme  debility.  She  had  little  or  no  appetite.  On  examina- 
tion, the  tumor,  which  had  measured  about  three  inches  by  three 
inches  and  a  half  at  every  point,  had  given  a  distinct  pulsation 
corresponding  to  the  cardiac  systole.  The  stethoscope  gave  only 
an  indistinct  bruit.  The  sternum  had  appeared  to  project  for- 
ward, and  there  was  a  complete  dislocation  of  the  left  clavicle 
at  the  left  stemo-clavicular  articulation.  He  diagnosticated  the 
tumor  as  an  aneurysm  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  which  had  pro- 
jected forward,  pressing  against  the  sternum,  ribs,  and  clavicle, 
and  causing  absorption  of  the  former  and  dislocation  of  the 
latter.  On  Saturday  night  last  this  patient  had  died,  and  yes- 
terday, with  the  assistance  of  Dr.  C.  A.  Blauton,  Dr.  Daniel  .J. 
Coleman,  Dr.  .Jones,  and  others,  a  post-mortem  was  made  which 
had  confirmed  the  diagnosis.  A  sacculated  aneurysm,  springing 
from  the  arch  of  the  aorta  and  projecting  forward  and  upward, 
had  dislocated  the  left  clavicle  at  its  sternal  end  and  had  caused 
absorption  of  some  of  the  upper  ribs  as  well  as  the  sternum  at 
the  junction  of  the  manubrium  and  gladiolus.  There  was  a 
slight  rupture  in  the  sac  from  which  there  had  been  probably  a 
slow  leakage  of  blood,  thus  accounting  for  the  gradual,  rather 
than  the  sudden,  death,  such  as  results  from  sudden  ru|itnre  and 
copious  hieraorrhage.  The  left  side  of  the  thorax  was  filled  with 
blood. 

A  Limit  to  Life  in  Organic  Heart  Disease  should  be  set 
with  Caution, — The  Pke^ide.nt  had  reported,  two  or  three  years 
ago,  the  case  of  a  man,  aged  about  seventy-five  years,  with  en- 
larged and  valvular  disease  of  the  heart.  Pulse  had  been  24 
per  minute  for  months  at  a  time.  While  under  his  observation 
— a  period  of  about  two  months — he  had  apparently  died  four 
or  five  times  a  day.  At  the  end  of  two  months  he  had  left  town 
— now  over  two  years  since.     He  had  just  died  a  few  days  ago. 

A  doctor  should  be  careful  how  he  limited  life  in  a  person 
with  organic  heart  trouble.  As  illustrative,  the  speaker  told  of 
a  man  named  Shook,  the  action  of  whose  heart  (from  hvpertro- 
pliy)  had  been  so  violent  as  to  shake  the  bed.  After  being  in 
bed  several  months,  he  had  got  up  and  walked  about  for  one  or 
two  years. 

Mastoiditis  in  the  Negro.— Dr.  W.  F.  Mercer  asked  if  any- 
body had  ever  seen  mastoiditis  in  a  full-blooded  negro.  Dr.  T. 
E.  Murrell,  of  Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  had  stated  that  mastoiditis 
was  never  seen  in  a  full-blooded  negro.  In  a  dispensary  prac- 
tice of  six  years  (the  majority  of  the  patients  negroes  too)  the 
speaker  had  never  seen  a  casein  a  full-blooded  negro  until  within 
the  last  two  months — one  case  occurring  in  a  man.  His  only 
evidence  that  he  was  full-blooded  was  his  appearance  and  state- 
ment. 

The  President  had  had  a  case  in  a  mulatto.  This  had  been 
operated  upon  by  Dr.  J.  A.  White,  but  death  had  occurred  in 
three  fir  four  we<'ks  afterward. 

Continued  Fevers.— The  President  had  seen  some  time 
ago  a  (^ase  of  fever  with  Dr.  O.  A.  Crenshaw,  who,  a  great  be- 
liever in  typhoid  fever,  had  insisted  that  this  was  typhoid  for 
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some  time ;  but  it  was  not.  The  woman  had  been  badly  treated 
by  her  husband.  The  speaker  thought  it  an  irritative  fever.  It 
had  terminated  favorably  after  three  or  four  weeks'  duration. 
It  was  not  usual,  though,  to  see  a  continued  fever  unless  it  be 
typhoid.  He  had  seen  numbers  of  cases  of  slow-pulse  typhoid 
hefore  the  war.  The  amount  of  prostration,  however,  proved 
them  to  be  typhoid  to  his  mind.  He  was  nowattendingayoung 
lady  who  had  had  typhoid  fever  ia  Charlottesville.  Supposed 
to  be  decidedly  convalescent,  she  had  been  brought  here  two 
weeks  ago  to  escape  diphtheria.  Moving  had  done  a  great  deal 
of  harm.  Her  temperature  was  now  103°  F.  She  could  not 
walk  five  steps  now  without  help.  He  had  been  called  on  Sat- 
urday night  to  see  a  young  man  in  the  same  house  with  the 
young  lady.  His  temperature  was  103°,  aud  he  had  presented 
the  symptoms  of  cold — flushes  and  steams  alternating  with  cold 
chills.  The  speaker  thought  it  a  general  inflammatory  fever  or 
a  sort  of  general  rheumatism.  He  had  given  him  calomel  and 
soda  then,  and  on  Sunday  quinine,  five  grains  every  four  hours. 
On  Monday  he  was  in  a  profuse  cold  sweat,  pulse  feeble,  no 
fever  from  symptoms,  bowels  and  tongue  pretty  good,  appetite 
bad  except  for  liquids.  He  thought  he  would  soon  be  better. 
Tuesday  (to-day)  his  temperature  was  103°.  Perspiration  gone. 
Skin  hot. 

The  speaker  had  forgotten  to  say  that  he  had  had  two  liann- 
orrhages  from  the  nose  on  Monday  night.     lie  thought  the  case 
peculiar,  and  was  uncertain  whether  it  was  typhoid  or  not. 
Dr.  M.  D.  HoGE,  Jr.,  asked  if  there  was  any  cough  ? 
The  President  replied,  None. 

Dr.  David  MoOaw — Had  the  patient  been  given  any  anti- 
pyrine? 

Tlie  President — None.     Had  Dr.  Moore  seen  any  cases  of 
continued  fever  not  typhoid? 
Dr.  MooKE  replied,  Yes. 

The  President — What  was  the  pathology  of  them? 
Dr.  MooRE  stated  that  every  fever  was  continued  in  which 
there  was  no  intermission  —  for  exam|)]e,  remittent  malarial 
fever.     What  was  the  president's  idea  of  continued  fever? 

The  President  thought  typhoid  and  typhus  continued  fevers, 
but  not  malarial  fever. 

Dr.  Moore  stated  that  he  had  seen  a  foiin  of  fever  this  sea- 
son that  had  corresponded  neither  in  tyjie  nor  characteristics 
to  either  remittent  or  typhoid  fever. 

He  thought  the  lines  were  too  sharply  drawn  by  the  writ- 
ers concerning  the  continued  fevers  common  to  various  sec- 
tions of  the  United  States.  We  saw  occasionally  in  this  part  of 
Virginia  a  form  of  fever  congestive  in  type  (attributable  to  heat 
and  the  peculiar  atmospheric  conditions),  with  high  and  irregu- 
lar diurnal  thermometric  ranges,  great  rapidity  of  ])ulse,  con- 
gestion and  tenderness  of  spleen  and  liver,  congestion  of  kid- 
ney, a  certain  amount  of  tympanites,  and  of  uncertain  duration, 
lasting  often  from  ten  days  to  two  weeks.  It  did  not  yield  to 
quinine,  while  alterative  doses  of  mercury  modified  the  disease 
and  shortened  the  duration  of  the  fever.  It  was  accompanied 
by  a  bilious  diarrhreii,  yielding  best  to  bismuth  and  opium.  Ty- 
phoid existed  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  It  was  most 
prevalent  and  violent  in  typo  in  high  altitudes.  It  hugged  the 
mountains  and  a  belt  of  Piedmont  coi)utry  contiguous  thereto. 
It  was  also  found  in  the  low  country  and  in  Tertiary  formations. 
It  was  modified  in  many  of  its  symptoms  by  the  effect  of  pro- 
longed heat  and  the  structural  alterations  of  the  glandular 
organs,  particularly  the  spleen  and  liver,  by  malarious  iufiu. 
ences.  The  speaker  was  not  referring  now  to  the  disease  called 
typho-malarial  fever.  The  cause  of  typhoid  fever  had  never 
been  a.scortainod.  Scientific  men  had  offered  many  suggestions 
without  definite  results.  Sewer-gas  was  often  mentioned  as 
the  vehicle  by   which  the  specific  poison   was  conveyed.     In 


many  places,  especially  mountainous  sections,  both  sewers  and 
sewer-gas  were  unknown.  Running  and  well  water  were  both 
frequently  thought  to  contain  the  specific  poison.  He  did  not 
believe  a  specific  cause  or  germ  had  been  definitely  ascertained. 
He  related  how  an  old  Tennessee  doctor,  unlettered  but  experi- 
enced, at  some  convention  had  stated  that  he  knew  nothing  of 
germs  and  the  other  new-fiingled  notions  in  regard  to  the  cause 
of  typhoid  fever,  but  that  whenever  he  could  induce  any  of  his 
families  to  locate  their  stables  and  hog-pens  at  a  suflicient  dis- 
tance from  their  houses,  and  remove  their  chip-piles  at  the 
proper  seasons,  he  noticed  that  such  families  were  not  troubled 
with  typhoid  fever.  Typhoid  differed  markedly  in  regard  to 
the  severity  of  attacks,  embracing  from  the  walking  cases  upon 
the  one  hand  to  the  malignant  upon  the  other.  In  regard  to 
the  perspiration  mentioned  by  the  president,  he  had  seen  fre- 
quently profuse  sweats  in  the  first  week  of  conception  of  ty- 
phoid fever,  but  usually  there  was  a  dry  skin. 

The  President  remarked  that  in  some  parts  of  East  Ten- 
nessee the  people  forty  years  ago  had  never  heard  of  sewers  or 
sewer-gas,  or  of  typhoid  fever.  But  he  spoke  of  an  old  gentle- 
man, owning  about  seventy-five  negroes,  and  who  had  lived 
seven  miles  from  his  nearest  neighbor,  and  the  fact  that  a  while 
later  typhoid  broke  out  among  his  slaves,  though,  as  stated 
before,  it  had  not  been  heard  of  previously. 


MEDICO-CHIRURGIOAL  SOCIETY  OF  MONTREAL. 

Meeting  of  May  30,  1S90. 
The  President,  Dr.  G.  Armstrong,  in  the  Chair.  _ 

Sudden  Death  from  Rupture  of  a  Gummatous  Tumor  of  % 
the  Heart-wall. — Dr.  John  A.  Hutchinson  exhibited  the  heart 
of  a  young  man  who  had  died  suddenly.  He  had  not  known 
him  at  all  during  life,  but  had  good  reason  to  believe  that  he 
had  been  under  treatment  for  syphilis.  The  heart  had  been 
removed  by  order  of  the  coroner,  aud  a  caseous  tumor,  i)roba- 
bly  a  gumma,  had  been  found  in  the  wall  of  the  right  ventricle. 
This  had  broken  down  on  its  inner  side,  and  its  contents,  which 
were  almost  lii|ui(l.  bad  escaped  into  the  ventricle. 

Obstruction  of  the  Bowel  by  a  Gall-stone  followed  by 
Spontaneous  Relief —Dr.  Bell  exhibited  a  gall-stone  of  a 
round  outline  as  large  as  a  walnut  which  had  been  passed  per 
an«m  under  the  following  circumstances:  The  patient,  a  spin- 
ster aged  sixty-seven,  had  enjoyed  good  health,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  an  obscure  illness  somewhat  resembling  typhoid 
fever  three  years  ago.  The  present  illness  had  begun  with  ab- 
dominal pain  and  discomfort,  and  it  had  soon  become  evident 
that  an  acute  obstruction  was  present.  Abdominal  section  had 
been  proposed  but  obstinately  objected  to  by  the  patient.  Sub- 
sequently repeated  enemata  had  been  employed.  On  the  sixth 
day  the  bowels  had  moved  spontaneously  aud  this  huge  gall- 
stone had  been  found  in  the  faeces. 

Enormous  Vesical  Calculus.— I  ir.  Him, srox  exhibited  an  I 
enormous  stone,  weigliing  a  few  grains  over  five  ounce.",  which 
ho  had  that  day  removed  from  the  bladder  of  an  elderly  man 
by  the  lateral  method.  He  compared  it  with  a  stone  nearly  as 
large  which  he  had  removed  by  the  same  method  sixteen  years 
ago. 

The  Distribution  of  the  Lesions  in  Chronic  Phthisis.— 

Dr.  I.  (i.  McCautuv  read  the  paper  ot'  the  evening  with  this 
title.  After  rapidly  reviewing  the  advances  made  in  the  study 
of  tuberculosis,  he  explainc<l  the  theory  of  localization  of  the 
tubercular  lesions  of  the  lung  enunciated  in  1888  by  Dr.  I. 
Kingston  Fowler,  of  the  Hrompton  Hospital  for  Consumption, 
and  related  his  own  experiences  of  many  chest  cases  examined 
in  that  hos|)ital,  while  ho   was  attending  l>r.  Fowler's  clinic, 
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where  he  had  opportunities  of  verifying  the  doctriues  of  his 
teacher.  He  had  found,  too,  that  ''  tlie  disease  in  its  onward 
progress  through  the  lungs,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  followed 
a  distinct  route  from  which  it  was  only  turned  aside  by  the  in- 
troduction of  some  disturbing  element."  This  doctrine  was 
based  upon  numerous  post-mortem  examinations  and  an  exten- 
sive clinical  experience.  It  had  been  long  established  tbat  the 
apex  of  the  upper  lobe — that  was,  the  apex  of  the  lung — was 
the  usual  site  of  deposit,  and  that  it  was  generally  the  part  to 
be  first  affected.  Fowler  had  defined  two  points  as  the  sites  of 
the  primary  lesion.  The  one  most  frequently  found  was  situ- 
ated from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  from  the  summit  of  the 
lung  and  nearer  the  posterior  than  the  anterior  surface.  On 
the  chest  this  corresponded  to  a  point  above  the  clavicle,  or 
immediately  below  the  center  of  that  bone ;  posteriorly  it  was 
in  relation  with  the  supraspinous  fossa.  Hence,  the  examina- 
tion of  the  supraspinous  region  was  of  the  utmost  importance. 
The  disease  next  tended  to  spread  downward  at  about  three 
fourths  of  an  inch  from  the  surface  of  the  lung  anteriorly,  and 
was  mapped  out  on  the  chest-wall  by  aline  corresponding  to 
an  inch  and  a  half  from  the  inner  ends  of  the  first,  second,  and 
third  interspaces.  The  disease  here  was  made  up  of  new  foci 
occurring  in  nodules,  with  normal  lung-tissue  intervening.  As 
the  disease  progressed,  a  time  would  come  when,  by  the  soften- 
ing and  extension  of  these  nodules,  there  would  be  physical 
signs  of  extensive  disease  anteriorly.  But  this  did  not  take 
away  from  the  fact  that  the  disease,  in  the  first  instance,  oc- 
curred nearer  the  posterior  surface  and  tended  to  spread  back- 
ward. 

The  other  and  less  frequent  site  of  the  primary  lesion  was 
in  relation  with  the  first  and  second  interspaces,  below  the 
outer  third  of  the  clavicle.  It  spread  downward,  and  an  oval 
portion  of  lung  was  involved.  The  middle  lobe  was  rarely  pri- 
marily affected.  The  next  point  at  which  the  disease  showed 
itself  was  situated  in  the  apex  of  the  lower  lobe  of  the  side  pri- 
marily affected.  The  disease  occurred  here  early,  long  before 
there  was  extensive  disease  at  the  apex  of  the  lung.  It  was 
possible  that  there  was  special  vulnerability  at  these  two  i)oints, 
the  apices  of  the  upper  and  lower  lobes.  This  secondary  lesion 
was.  situated  about  an  inch  and  a  half  below  the  uppei-  and  pos- 
terior extremity  of  the  lower  lobe,  and  about  the  same  distance 
from  its  posterior  border,  which  corresponded  on  the  chest- 
wall  to  a  point  situated  midway  between  the  fifth  dorsal  spine 
and  the  border  of  the  scapula:  from  this  focus  the  disease 
spread  along  the  interlobar  septum.  A  rough  surface  mark 
of  this  line  of  invasion  was  obtained  by  making  the  patient 
place  his  hand  upon  the  opposite  shoulder,  when  the  vertebral 
border  of  the  scapula  in  its  new  position  would  indicate  ap- 
proximately the  line  of  the  disease.  Tubercles  next  appeared  at 
the  apex  of  the  lung  heretofore  free,  and  next  at  theajjox  of  its 
lower  lobe. 

As  regarded  the  exceptional  cases  where  the  base  was  first 
attacked,  the  reader  inclined  to  the  theory  that  such  cases  were 
not  really  basic  phthisis,  but  were  the  outcome  of  some  non- 
tubercular  affection  which  had  weakened  this  part  of  the  lung 
and  left  tlicri-iii  ;i  suitable  nidus  for  the  Ii.'icillus. 

Wovuid  of  the  Scrotum  with  Protrusion  of  the  Testis.— 
Dr.  J.  A.  IlDTcniNSON  related  the  history  of  an  accident  which 
had  happened  to  one  of  his  patients  who  had  been  riding,  when 
the  horse  had  reared  and  fell  on  him.  The  scrotum  had  become 
crusheil  between  the  thigh  and  the  pommel  of  the  saddle.  The 
pain  and  sickness  jiroduced  had  been  intense.  The  speaker 
had  found  the  man  in  a  condition  of  collajise.  After  an  ames- 
thetic  had  been  administered  it  was  found  that  the  testis  had 
been  pushed  through  the  scrotal  tissues  and  protruded  through 
a  button-hole  opening,  which  had  to  be  enlarged  so  as  to  per- 


mit of  the  replacement  of  the  viscus.     The  subsequent  course 
of  the  case  was  satisfactory. 


CANADIAN   MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Twenty-third  Annual  Meeting,  held  at  Toronto,  September  9, 
10,  and  11,  1890. 

( Concluded  from  page  S58.) 

Spinal  Syphilis. — Dr.  Finlet,  of  Montreal,  read  a  paper  on 
this  subject.  Allusion  was  made  to  the  various  diseases  of  the 
cord  following  syphilis,  such  as  locomotor  ataxia,  Landry's  pa- 
ralysis, and  myelitis.  (Jummatous  formations  were  next  dealt 
with.  It  was  pointed  out  that  in  these  cases  only  could  brill- 
iant results  be  looked  for  from  the  use  of  antisyphilitic  reme- 
dies. An  early  diagnosis  was  essential  for  successful  treatment, 
before  destruction  of  the  nerve  tissue  had  occurred.  Permanent 
damage  not  infrequently  was  a  result  of  disease  in  this  region, 
and  in  certain  cases  remedies  had  but  little  effect.  Three  cases 
were  reported  illustrating  different  phases  of  the  disease. 

The  first  was  that  of  a  female,  aged  thirty-four,  who  had 
previously  been  under  treatment  for  headaches,  and  who  had 
presented  syphilitic  scars,  was  seen  in  January,  1889,  with  an 
ataxic  gait,  weakness  of  the  legs,  girdle  sensations,  and  irregu- 
larly distributed  areas  of  hypersesthesia  and  ansesthesia  on  the 
trunk  and  legs.  She  had  also  had  formication  in  the  legs  and 
occasional  incontinence  of  urine.  Under  the  influence  of  mer- 
curial inunctions  and  iodide  of  potassium  these  symptoms  had 
completely  disappeared,  with  the  exception  of  the  girdle  sensa- 
tion. In  this  case  it  was  believed  that  a  gumma  pressed  on  the 
cord,  and  that  the  ataxia  was  due  to  involvement  of  the  poste- 
rior columns.  The  iris  reflexes  were  normal  and  there  was  no 
change  in  the  optic  discs. 

A  second  case  occurred  in  a  man  aged  twenty-three,  who 
had  acquired  syphilis  three  years  previously.  Fains  and  weak- 
ness in  all  the  limbs  had  come  on  within  a  fortnight.  There 
were  weakness  of  all  the  limbs,  a  girdle  sensation,  and  anesthesia 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  trunk  and  limbs  to  touch  and  pain. 
AVitli  the  same  treatment  the  .sensory  symptoms  had  disappeared, 
but  the  paresis  still  persisted.  A  subacute  difluse  myelitis  had 
probably  existed  which  was  not  greatly  influenced  by  treatment. 
The  rapid  disappearance  of  the  sensory  symptoms  might  be  ac- 
counted for  by  disai)pearance  of  an  accompanying  gummatous 
outbreak. 

The  third  case,  in  a  man  aged  thirty-four,  was  also  a  mye- 
litis, and  was  chiefly  interesting  as  coming  on  within  eight 
months  of  acquiring  primary  syphilis,  and  was  followed  shortly 
afterward  with  a  right-sided  hemiplegia  due  to  thrombosis. 

Pernicious  Anaemia. — The  paper  of  Dr.  A.  MoPhedran,  of 
Toronto,  contained  the  histories  of  five  cases  of  pernicious 
ansemia  which  ho  had  had  under  observation.  In  the  first  case 
there  were  delirium,  high  temperature,  chills,  and  gastro-intes- 
tinal  disturbance.  The  red  blood-corpuscles  were  typical — 
731,000  to  the  cmm.  Arsenions  acid  to  the  extent  of  a  quarter 
of  a  grain  a  day  was  taken  for  two  months.  Recovery  was  com- 
plete in  seven  or  eight  months.  In  his  second  case  the  symp- 
toms were  moderate — (10i'i,iiih)  corpuscles  to  the  cmm.  The  ad- 
ministration of  arsenic  had  to  be  susjiended  every  few  days  on 
account  of  epigastric  pain,  and  in  four  months  was  stopped  alto- 
gether, when  the  corpuscles  had  reached  2,600,000.  Recovery 
was  complete  in  ten  months.  In  the  third  case  the  disease  was 
followed  by  parturition  and  was  not  very  severe.  Insanitary  sur- 
roundings were  a  jirobablc  cause.  In  six  months  recovery  was 
complete.  The  fourth  case  was  complicated  by  la  grippe,  and 
in  its  main  features  simulated  malignant  disease  of  the  stomach- 
Arsenic,  even  in  minute  doses,  ccmld  not  be  tolerated.     No  im- 
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provement  as  yet.  In  the  fifth  case  there  appeared  to  have 
heen  a  previous  attack,  the  same  symptoms  having  been  present 
two  years  previously.  This  patient  was  nov\-  taking  arsenic  and 
making  considerable  progress  toward  recovery. 

In  all  five  cases  there  was  gastro-intestinal  disturbance,  with 
high-colored  acid  nrine,  not  increased  in  volume,  and  of  low 
specific  gravity.  These  characters  were  specially  marked  dur- 
ing exacerbations  of  the  disease,  when  in  one  case  (the  fourth) 
renal  casts  were  found.  The=e  had  contained  iimch  pigment, 
as  well  as  yellowish  pigment  masses  which  had  disappeared  as 
the  exacerbation  passed  off.  Xo  microscopic  examination  was 
tnade  in  the  first  three  cases,  and  no  pigment  was  found  in  the 
urine  in  the  fifth  case,  bnt  the  patient  had  had  no  paroxysm  of 
the  disease  since  he  came  under  observation. 

The  works  of  Hunter,  Mott,  and  others  showed  that  the  dis- 
ease was  characterized  by  excessive  haemolysis  occnrring  in  the 
portal  system,  due  probably  to  some  poison,  possibly  a  ptomaine 
or  some  of  the  many  organic  compounds  that  might  be  absorbed 
from  the  intestinal  tract.  The  treatment  advised  consisted 
essentially  in  intestinal  disinfection — thymol,  ;3-naphthol,  and 
naphthalin  being  the  most  effective  agents.  The  administration 
of  arsenic  in  minute  doses  at  short  intervals,  and  a  diet  of  the 
hamiatot;enoiis  foods,  were  also  recommended. 

Hemiatrophy  of  the  Tongue  of  Peripheral  Origin.— In 
the  course  of  a  i)aper  upon  this  subject  Dr.  H.  S.  Birkett,  of 
Montreal,  related  the  history  of  a  male  patient,  aged  twenty- 
three,  who,  on  examination,  had  presented  the  following  con- 
ditions:  The  right  half  of  the  tongue  was  markedly  atrophied, 
but  tactile  sense  and  the  sense  of  taste  were  not  impaired. 
The  right  side  of  the  soft  palate  was  paralyzed,  and  sensation 
was  diminished  in  the  buccal  mucous  membrane  and  the  naso- 
pharynx. Adduction  and  abduction  of  the  right  vocal  cord 
were  very  limited.  There  was  persistent  myosis  of  the  right 
pupil.  There  was  a  thickened  and  infiltrated  area,  situated  on 
the  right  side  of  the  neck,  just  in  front  of  the  anterior  border 
of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle,  and  at  a  level  of  a  line  drawn 
backward  from  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw  on  the  same  side, 
pressure  on  which  produced  flushing  and  sweating  of  the  right 
side  of  the  face,  with  dryness  of  the  throat,  which  all  passed 
off  when  the  pressure  was  removed.  There  was  never  any  diffi- 
culty in  deglutition,  but  speecli  was  at  first  interfered  with,  es- 
pecially tor  words  containing  the  letter  "  r  "  ;  pulse,  98.  Phys- 
ical signs  negative.  The  nerves  involved  were  the  hypoglossal, 
the  vagus,  accessory,  the  branches  of  the  pharyngeal  plexus, 
and  the  superior  cervical  ganglion  of  the  sympathetic.  These 
nerves  appeared  to  have  been  involved  in  a  large  and  painful 
swelling  at  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw  on  the  right  side,  which 
had  come  on  during  convalescence  from  an  attack  of  mumpa 
nine  years  ago.  The  speaker's  deductions  were  as  follows:  1. 
The  hypoglossal  was  the  motor  and  trophic  nerve  of  the  tongue. 
2.  The  glossopharyngeal  nerve  was  concerned  in  the  function 
of  taste.  3.  The  branches  of  the  pharyngeal  plexus  supplied 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  buccal  and  nasal  pharynx  with 
sensation.  4.  That  the  motor  nerve  of  the  levator  palati  and 
azygos  uvulfB  muscles  was  probably  the  acce<sorius.  5.  That 
the  superior  cervical  ganglion  of  the  sympathetic  contained  (a) 
dilator  fibers  to  the  iris  of  the  same  side,  (h)  vaso-raotor,  (c) 
sweat,  and  ('/)  special  secreting  nerve  fibers. 

Peri-urethral  Cellulitis.  — Sir  James  Grant,  of  Ottawa, 
narrated  the  history  of  the  case  of  a  man,  aged  forty,  who  had 
snft'ered  from  an  extravasation  of  nrine  in  1879.  He  had  pre- 
viously developed  a  stricture  following  a  gonorrhoea.  A  large 
portion  of  the  integument  of  the  scrotum  had  sloughed  in  con- 
seipienco  of  the  extravasation,  and  a  fistulous  opening  had  re- 
mained in  the  perinicum,  leading  down  to  the  meiulininous  ure- 
thra, through  which  urine   had   Howcd  freely.     The  parts  had 


granulated  readily.  An  attempt  was  made  to  pass  a  catheter 
into  the  bladder  by  the  urethra,  and  this  had  rather  unexpected- 
ly succeeded.  The  catheter  was  secured  in  the  bladder  and  left 
in  situ  for  three  days,  during  which  time  the  nrine  had  flowed 
freely  through  the  instrument,  none  escaping  through  the  peri- 
neal fistula.  At  the  end  of  the  third  day  the  catheter  was  re- 
moved and  the  urine  had  subsequently  flowed  through  the  nat- 
ural channel;  healing  had  rapidly  occurred  in  the  perinienm. 
Tlie  ease  was  cited  to  demonstrate  the  marvelous  reparative 
power  of  granulation  tissue  even  under  the  most  adverse  cir- 
cumstances. 

Dr.  SnEPHEBD  did  not  think  that  three  days  was  sufficient 
time  for  healing  by  granulation  to  take  place  in  an  old-standing 
fistula,  although  it  might  occur  in  a  recent  case.  He  consid- 
ered Dr.  Grant  very  fortunate  in  the  result  he  had  obtained. 

Cholecystotomy. — Dr.  Shepherd,  of  Montreal,  read  a  paper 
on  this  subject.  After  giving  a  short  account  of  the  history  of 
the  operation,  he  stated  that,  although  it  was  frequently  per- 
formed in  Europe,  it  had  been  but  seldom  performed  in  Ameri- 
ca. The  difliculties  of  the  operation  varied  greatly  in  different 
cases.  When  the  gall-bladder  was  distended  and  could  be 
brought  up  to  the  abdominal  walls  the  operation  was  compara- 
tively easy;  but  when  the  gallbladder  was  shrunken  and  small 
or  altered  by  the  products  of  inflammation,  the  operation  of 
cholecj  stotomy  might  become  one  of  the  most  difficult  in  sur- 
gery. He  also  spoke  of  the  great  difficulty  of  diagnosis  of  gall- 
stones in  some  eases,  and  how,  until  an  explor.atory  operation 
was  performed,  no  positive  diagnosis  could  be  given.  He  gave 
the  history  of  a  case  in  which  he  had  performed  the  operation 
and  in  which  the  diagnosis  was  very  obscure:  The  patient,  a 
lady  aged  fifty-one,  had  been  in  failing  health  for  a  year,  suf- 
fering from  pain  in  the  epigastrium  and  great  discomfort  after 
eating.  Six  weeks  before  consulting  Dr.  Sliepherd  she  had 
been  suddenly  seized  with  a  severe  pain  in  the  abdomen,  with 
incessant  vomiting  and  gre.it  tenderness;  there  had  also  been 
elevation  of  temperature.  Her  medical  attendant  had  now  for 
the  first  time  discovered  a  tumor  to  the  right  of  the  umbilicus, 
which  was  tender  on  pressure  and  freely  movable.  During  the 
next  few  weeks  the  patient  had  had  several  similar  attacks,  and 
since  the  first  attack  had  never  been  free  from  pain  and  dis- 
comfort about  the  abdomen,  especially  after  eating  or  moving 
about  much.  When  the  speaker  first  saw  her  there  was  a  well- 
defined  tumor  of  about  the  size  of  a  foetal  head  to  the  right  of 
and  beneath  the  umbilicus;  it  was  smooth  on  the  surface,  bnt 
deeper  down  was  liard  and  irregular;  it  was  freely  movable, 
dull  on  percussion,  and  tender  to  the  touch.  After  a  careful 
examination  of  the  case  and  consultation  with  colleagues,  it 
was  thought  probable  the  case  was  one  of  malignant  disease  of 
the  bowel,  and  an  exploratory  incision  was  advised  and  con- 
sented to.  On  opening  the  peritoneal  cavity  in  the  median  lino 
over  the  tumor,  an  elongated  portion  of  liver  was  first  met  with, 
and  beneath  this  a  large,  hard,  nodular  mass  covered  bj'  omen- 
tum and  bowel.  The  gall-bladder  could  not  be  found,  so  the 
liver  was  carefully  separated  from  this  mass,  and,  although 
there  was  free  ha?raorrhage,  the  connection  was  not  very  firm. 
A  gush  of  fluid  from  the  tumor  had  disclosed  a  small  cavity  in 
which  were  situated  two  large  gall- stones  joined  together;  these 
were  extracted  and  the  finger  pushed  in  through  a  constriction 
into  a  space  in  which  was  another  large  stone,  which  was  with 
ditficulty  removed.  The  edges  of  the  cavity  which  contained 
the  gall-stones  consisted  of  inflammatory  tissue,  and  wfre  so 
friable  that  they  could  not  be  brought  to  the  abdominal  parie- 
tes.  However,  the  space  between  the  abdominal  walls  and  al- 
tered gall-bladder  was  filled  in  by  omentum  and  a  portion  of 
the  elongated  liver  lobe.  A  rubber  drain  was  introduced  into 
the  bottom  of  the  cavity,  the  liver  replaced,  and  the  abdominal 
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wound  closed.  The  patient  rallied  well  from  the  operation  and 
had  no  vomiting;  the  temperature  was  normal  throughout. 
For  some  days  there  was  a  profuse  discharge  of  bile  through 
the  tube,  but  this  had  ceased  altogether  on  the  fifteenth  day 
after  operation.  The  patient  was  out  driving  daily  in  the  second 
week,  and  went  home  in  less  than  a  month  without  any  sinus, 
and  feeling  better  than  she  had  for  years. 

The  speaker  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  even  after  the 
abdomen  was  opened  it  was  a  difficult  thing  to  say  whether 
the  tumor  consisted  of  new  growth  or  inflammatory  tissue ;  the 
gall-bladder  was  so  altered  as  to  be  unrecognizable.  In  this 
case  the  elongated  portion  of  liver  represented  what  had  been 
called  the  lacing  lobe,  the  lacing  furrow  being  over  the  region 
of  the  cystic  duct  and  neck  of  the  gall-bladder;  pressure  here 
caused  stagnation  of  bile  and  the  formation  of  gall-stones.  The 
writer  concluded  by  saying  that  the  result  in  his  case  pointed 
strongly  to  the  advantage  of  exploratory  incision  in  doubtful 
and  apparently  hopeless  cases. 

Dr.  Chown,  of  Winnipeg,  in  discussing  Dr.  Shepherd's  paper, 
mentioned  a  case  of  long-standing  jaundice  where  an  explora- 
tory incision  was  made.  The  paucreas  was  irregularly  enlarged 
and  was  occluding  the  common  bile  duct  by  direct  pressure. 
The  gall-bladder  was  pushed  to  the  right  of  the  tumor.  The 
central  incision  was  closed  and  a  second  one  made  over  the 
gall-bladder  on  the  right.  The  bladder  was  stitched  to  the 
edges  of  the  incision  and  opened,  when  bile  escaped.  Six  weeks 
had  now  passed  since  the  operation,  and  the  patient  continued 
to  pass  all  the  bile  through  the  fistulous  opening.  The  jaundice 
had  disappeared,  but  there  was  no  change  in  the  tumor. 

Appendicitis. — Dr.  George  Armstrono,  of  Montreal,  read 
a  paper  upon  this  subject,  dealing  especially  with  the  important 
question  as  to  the  time  at  which  an  operation  should  be  per- 
formed. He  urged  upon  all  practitioners  to  bring  forward  and 
publish  their  cases,  both  successful  and  unsuccessful,  in  order 
that  we  might  be  placed  in  a  position  to  decide  upon  an  estab- 
lished procedure,  and  he  assumed  that  on  the  following  points 
all  were  agreed  :  1.  That  the  crecum  and  appendix  were  entirely 
surrounded  by  serous  membrane  and  were  intraperitoneal.  2. 
Primary  infiltration  of  cellular  tissue  in  the  right  iliac  fossa  was 
unknown.  3.  There  was  no  evidence  of  the  existence  of  an 
infiltration  of  the  walls  of  the  coecum  other  than  that  caused 
by  a  catarrhal  infiltration  or  ulceration  of  its  mucous  mem- 
brane, the  most  common  forms  of  ulcer  being  stercoral,  typhoid, 
tubercular,  and  perhaps  syphilitic.  4.  The  symptoms  of  a  ca- 
tarrhal infiltration  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  csecum  were 
those  of  a  colitis  rather  than  typhlitis,  and  ulceration  of  the 
ceecuin  did  not  give  rise  to  symptoms  of  typhlitis  unless  the 
peritoneal  covering  became  involved. 

The  reader  dwelt  upon  the  importance  of  early  recognition 
of  the  disease,  and  upon  the  fact  that  every  one  of  the  symp- 
toms might  be  very  slight.  A  little  pain  on  pressure  might  be 
the  only  symptom  present  to  indicate  the  presence  of  a  pint  of 
stinking  pus.  A  case  was  cited,  that  of  a  girl  of  twenty-one, 
in  whom  the  symptoms  had  been  very  mild  and  there  had  been 
apparent  improvement  until  the  fifth  day  of  the  illness,  when 
symptoms  of  general  peritonitis  had  been  observed.  Abdomi- 
Dal  section  had  been  performed.  The  appendix  had  been  found 
to  be  perforated.    The  patient  had  died  a  few  hours  afterward. 

In  a  second  group  of  cases  the  inflamed  appendix  was  com- 
pletely surrounded  by  the  products  of  inflammation,  so  that 
further  changes  in  the  tissue  were  prevented  from  contaminat- 
ing the  general  peritonieum,  at  least  for  a  time.  In  such  cases 
the  use  of  an  exploring  needle  had  been  recommended,  but  the 
speaker  bad  had  little  experience  of  its  use.  A  distended  gut 
could  not  bo  pierced  with  impunity.  With  regard  to  medi- 
cal treatment,  the  amount  of  opium  used  should  be  the  smallest 


quantity  that  would  insure  a  fair  degree  of  comfort  to  the  pa- 
tient, lest  the  symptoms  be  masked  and  the  true  condition  of 
affairs  not  be  rendered  evident  to  the  friends  of  the  patient. 
Purgatives  should  be'  avoided.  A  mild  enema  was  all  that 
conld  safely  be  used.  Under  such  treatment  recovery  might 
ensue.  It  was  probable  that  merely  a  catarrhal  appendicitis 
had  been  present.  But  apparent  recovery  was  no  certain  indi- 
cation that  the  appendix  was  whole,  and  in  proof  of  this  a  case 
was  cited  where,  after  complete  recovery,  a  second  peritonitis 
had  occurred.  Here  the  abdomen  had  been  opened  and  a  quan- 
tity of  pus  removed,  the  patient  making  a  complete  recovery. 
In  a  third  ease  the  appendix  was  removed  successfully  during 
the  period  of  quiescence.  The  paper  was  brought  to  a  close  by 
an  earnest  appeal  for  early  operation. 
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Familiar  Forms  of  Nemous  Disease.  By  M.  Allex  Starr 
M.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Diseases  of  the  Mind  and  Nerv- 
ous System,  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New  York. 
With  Illustrative  Diagrams  and  Charts.  New  York  :  Will- 
iam Wood  &  Co.,  1890.     Pp.  xii-339. 

This  is  a  most  practical  book  and  one  of  great  value  to  the 
student  and  general  practitioner.  Chapters  of  interest  and  mo- 
ment are  by  Dr.  Frederick  Peterson,  Dr.  Walter  Vought,  Dr. 
Winslow  W.  Skinner,  Dr.  Edwin  Swift,  and  Dr.  M.  L.  Good- 
kind.  Thus  it  will  be  perceived  that  to  the  author's  trained 
comprehension  of  his  subject  are  added  the  earnest  thoughts  and 
conclusions  of  other  well-endowed  medical  observers.  There 
is  not  a  word  too  much  in  the  entire  work.  Dr.  Starr's  com- 
mand of  English  is  especially  felicitous,  and  his  style  forcible 
and  clear — qualities  of  great  importance  in  the  exposition  of 
nervous  disease.  The  chapters  on  localization,  cerebral  func- 
tion, and  the  motor  area  are  instructive  to  a  degree.  Whoever 
reads,  learns,  marks,  and  inwardly  digests  this  book  will  recog- 
nize familiar  forms  of  nervous  disease  and  know  how  to  treat 
them  within  given  limits. 

Les  anesthisiques :    physiologie  et   applications  chirurgicales. 

Par  A.  Dastre,  professeur  de  physiologie  a  la  Sorbonne. 

Paris  :  G.  Masson,  1890.     Pp.  xi-30fi.     [Prix,  5  fr.] 

In  this  work  an  attempt  is  made  to  survey  the  field  of  anses- 
thetics  critically  and  analytically,  and  from  a  brief  reference  to 
ancient  anaesthetics — including,  of  course,  a  reference  to  that 
French  pioneer  in  scientific  discoveries,  Denis  Papin — the  au- 
thor reviews  the  history  of  the  discovery  of  laughing-gas,  ether, 
and  chloroform.  These  common  anajsthetics  are  then  taken  up 
and  considered  at  length,  physiologically  and  therapeutically. 
Chapters  are  devoted  to  chloral,  bromide  of  ethyl,  chloride  of 
methylene,  the  chloride,  acetate,  and  benzoate  of  ethyl,  amy- 
lene,  and  methyl  chloroform,  cocaine,  mixed  anesthesia,  and 
local  anojsthesia. 

We  note  that  the  chapters  on  chloroform  were  written  be- 
fore the  report  of  the  Hyderabad  commission  was  published, 
and  the  author's  conclusions  regarding  the  toxic  eflfect  of  chlo- 
roform are  directly  opposite  to  the  results  obtained  by  that 
body.  In  summing  \\\t  between  ether  and  chloroform,  ho  con- 
cludes that  the  former  should  be  given  when  the  condition  of 
the  patient  or  other  causes  jjresage  the  possibility  of  secondary 
syncope,  or  when  a  lesion  of  the  right  heart  consequent  upon 
chronic  lung  disease  ejtists.  But  in  prolonged  operations,  in 
oases  of  lesion  of  the  left  heart,  and,  lastly,  in  children,  chloro- 
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form  is  preferable.    We  can  commend  the  volume  to  all  desirous 
of  iuformatioB  regarding  the  various  ansesthetics. 
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Whitehead's  Operation  for  HEemorrhoidn. — At  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  PhilacUlphii  County  .Medical  Siiciily,  Dr.  Charles  B.  Penrose  read 
the  following  paper : 


My  object  in  presenting  this  paper  is  to  urge  the  more  general  use 
of  Whitehead's  operation  of  excision  in  the  treatment  of  certain  cases 
of  haimorrhoids. 

In  1887,  Mr.  Whitehead,  of  Manchester,  reported  *  three  hundred 
consecutive  cases  of  ha:morrhoids  which  had  been  successfully  treated 
by  the  method  of  excision  and  suture.  His  operation  is  performed  in 
the  following  manner:  1.  The  patient  is  placed  on  a  table  in  the  lithot- 
omy position,  with  the  hips  well  elevated.  2.  The  anal  sphincters  are 
then  thoroughly  paralyzed  by  digital  stretching.  3.  The  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  rectum  is  divided  at  its  junction  with  the  skin  aroimd  the 
entire  circumference  of  the  bowel.  4.  The  mucous  membrane,  with 
the  attached  ha'morrhoids,  is  dissected  from  the  submucous  tissue,  and 
the  cuff  or  cylinder  thus  formed  is  dragged  below  the  skin  margin.  6. 
The  mucous  membrane  above  the  haemorrhoids  is  then  divided  trans- 
versely, thus  removing  the  pile-bearing  area,  and  the  operation  is  com- 
pleted by  suturing  the  upper  margin  of  the  severed  membrane  to  the 
free  margin  of  the  skin. 

The  advantages  alleged  by  Whitehead  for  this  method  of  treatment 
are  based  on  pathological  and  on  surgical  reasons.  He  considers  that 
internal  lucmorrboids,  which  are  generally  regarded  as  localized  distinct 
tumors,  ameualde  to  individual  treatment,  are,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  com- 
ponent parts  of  a  diseased  condition  of  the  entire  plexus  of  veins  sur- 
rounding the  lower  rectum,  each  venous  radicle  being  similarly,  if  not 
equally,  affected  by  an  initial  cause,  constitutional  or  mechanical.  The 
operation  of  excision  is  the  only  one  which  removes  this  whole  diseased 
area.  It  is,  therefore,  demanded  for  this  pathological  reason.  It  is  in 
addition  surgically  more  perfect  than  any  other  method  of  treatment, 
because  it  provides  for  the  readjustment  of  healthy  tissues  with  the 
object  of  securing  primary  union  and  rapid  convalescence.  It  does  not 
leave  the  sluggish  ideer  of  the  cautery,  nor  is  it  attended  with  the  pain 
and  slow  convalescence  of  the  ligature. 

My  experience  with  this  operation  is  limited  to  ten  selected  cases. 
Only  those  cases  were  selected  in  which  there  existed  a  complete  circle 
of  ha;morrhoidal  tumors  surrounding  the  lower  margin  of  the  rectum, 
since  for  such  cases  Whitehead's  treatment  of  excision  seems  to  be 
most  particularly  adapted. 

Tlue  details  of  the  operation  are  simple  and  easy  to  execute.  In  di- 
viding the  mucous  meiid)rane  from  the  skin  it  is  best  to  begin  at  the 
posterior  margin  of  the  anus  in  order  to  prevent  the  blood  from  obscur- 
ing the  field  of  operation.  No  skin  should  be  saci-ificed,  even  though 
there  appear  to  be  redimdant  tags  around  the  margin  of  the  aims.  The 
skin  always  retracts  somewhat  and  the  tags  shrivel  and  disappear  be- 
fore firm  union  has  taken  place.  Faihu'e  to  observe  this  rule  may  re- 
sult in  subsequent  serious  trouble.  Kelsey  f  reports  the  case  of  a 
woman  who  had  been  subjected  to  a  so-called  Whitehead  operation 
and  who  presented  herself  to  him  with  a  complete  circle  of  excori- 
ated mucous  membrane,  extending  for  one  inch  outside  the  anus. 
It  is  probable  that  in  this  case  the  operator  had  sacrificed  too  much 
skin. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  upper  section  of  the  mucous  membiane 
should  be  made  iu  the  same  horizontal  plane  throughout,  in  order  to 
prevent  subsequent  ectropion  ani. 

The  dissection  ol  the  mucous  membrane  from  the  underlying  tissue 
is  exceedingly  easy  except  in  some  cases  of  old — or  long-standing — 
piles.  The  attachment  of  the  submucous  tissue  is  very  loose,  and  sepa- 
ration can  be  effected  with  the  finger  or  with  the  handle  of  the  scalpel. 
It  is  not  always  possible  to  dissect  the  piles  completely  from  the  imder- 
lyiug  structures,  as  they  may  involve  not  oidy  the  nnicous  but  the  sub- 
mucous tissues,  and  in  such  cases  it  is  necessary  to  cut  partly  through 
the  piles  until  the  healthy  mucous  mcmlirane  above  is  reached.  Re- 
peated attacks  of  inflammation  of  course  render  closer  the  adhesion  of 
the  pile  area  to  the  underlying  structures.  In  one  of  my  own  cases, 
where  the  piles  had  existed  for  forty  years,  and  had  frequently  been 
inflamed,  the  adhesions  to  the  two  sphincters  were  so  close  that  a  few 
muscular  fibers  were  cut  away  during  the  removal. 

The  amount  of  Idood  lost  during  the  operation  is  surprisingly  small. 
Whiteheiid  states  that  he  has  often  operated  on  severe  cases  and  not 

*  British  Medical  Journal,  February  6,  1 887. 
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found  it  necessary  to  twist  a  single  vessel.  In  five  of  my  cases  no 
haemostasis  was  necessary.  Bleedin<r  is  avoided  by  adhering  closely 
to  the  mucous  membrane  in  the  dissection,  as  the  larger  arterioles  lie 
beneath  the  submucous  tissue.  The  arterial  bleeding  occurs  in  those 
cases  of  old  piles  which  have  been  subjected  to  previous  operation  or 
to  attacks  of  inflammation,  and  in  which  dilatation  of  the  rectal  and 
anal  arteries  has  taken  place  secondary  to  dilatation  of  the  hemor- 
rhoidal veins.  The  bleeding  from  the  upper  divided  edge  of  the  mu- 
cous membrane  can  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  by  following  White, 
head's  method  of  inserting  the  sutures  as  each  portion  is  divided,  or  by 
adopting  Marcy's  plan  of  introducing  a  circle  of  shoemaker  stitches  of 
catgut  around  the  mucous  membrane  above  the  piles  before  cutting  the 
mass  away. 

Whitehead's  advice  is  in  all  eases  to  remove  the  complete  cylinder 
of  mucous  membrane,  whether  or  not  the  whole  of  this  area  appears  to 
be  diseased.  He  gives  this  advice  for  the  reason  which  I  have  already 
stated,  that  he  considers  the  individual  piles  as  but  part  of  a  general 
pathological  condition,  involving  all  the  lower  ha?morrhoidal  veins  of 
the  rectum. 

Whether  we  accept  this  pathological  view  or  not,  it  is  best  to  follow 
this  plan,  and  to  make  a  complete  circular  division  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, as  by  this  method  the  best  surgical  results  are  obtained,  and 
ectropion  ani  prevented.  I  have  seen  a  case  in  which  only  one  half 
of  the  circumference  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  rectum  was  re- 
moved, and  a  few  hours  after  the  operation  an  (Edematous  swelling 
formed  in  the  other  half,  which  has  now  resulted  in  a  ha>morrhoidal 
tumor  almost  as  annoying  as  the  one  for  which  the  operation  was  per- 
formed. 

In  attaching  the  mucous  membrane  to  the  skin,  Whitehead  uses  the 
interrupted  silk  suture.  He  never  removes  the  sutures,  but  allows  them 
to  ulcerate  through — a  process  which  is  very  easily  accomplished.  In 
my  own  cases  I  have  used  the  continuous  catgut  suture. 

The  treatment  of  these  cases  after  operation  is  very  simple.  It  is 
rarely  necessary  to  use  opium  or  the  catheter.  An  opium  and  bella- 
donna suppository,  introduced  immediately  after  the  operation,  is  in 
most  cases  all  that  is  required.  The  bowels  can  be  moved  in  from 
twenty-four  hours  to  four  days,  and  with  very  little  pain.  Absence  of 
pain  after  Whitehead's  operation  is  due  to  the  thorough  paralysis  of 
the  sphincters  and  to  the  fact  that  no  source  of  irritation  is  left  beyond 
that  of  a  clean  linear  incision,  united  without  tension  and  without  stran- 
gulation of  tissue. 

A  glance  at  the  histories  of  my  own  cases  shows  that  they  were  all 
cases  of  aggravated  hajmorrhoids  in  which  the  piles  covered  the  whole 
circumference  of  the  lower  part  of  the  rectum.  In  all  the  cases  the 
disease  had  existed  for  many  years,  and  two  had  been  subjected  to  pre- 
vious operation  by  the  ligature. 

in  only  one  case  was  there  anything  like  free  bleeding  during  the 
operation. 

In  all  the  cases  a  suppository  of  half  a  grain  of  extract  of  opium 
and  half  a  grain  of  extract  of  belladonna  was  introduced  immediately 
after  the  operation,  and  this  was  all  the  opium  required  except  in  three 
cases,  in  which  one  sixth  of  a  grain  of  morphine  was  subsequently  ad- 
ministered. 

The  catheter  was  used  in  only  three  cases,  and  in  these  for  a  period 
not  longer  than  twenty-four  hours.  The  length  of  time  that  the  patient 
is  confined  to  bed  depends  to  a  great  degree  upon  his  social  standing 
and  disposition.  In  my  cases  it  varied  from  two  to  ten  days.  Every 
patient  should  be  able  to  sit  up  in  four  or  five  days,  and  to  resume 
work  in  ten  days  or  two  weeks. 

The  bowels  were  opened  without  [)ain  in  from  twenty-four  hours  to 
four  days  after  the  operation. 

No  complications  of  any  kind  followed  these  operations.  Union 
takes  place  quickly,  and  generally  one  dressing,  taken  oft  when  the 
bowels  arc  moved,  is  all  that  is  necessary.  In  no  case  was  there  incon- 
tinence from  paralysis  of  the  sphincters,  or  any  tendency  to  stricture, 
from  contraction  of  the  scar. 

Since  the  publication  of  Whitehead's  paper  his  method  of  operating 
has  been  tested  by  many  .lurpeons.  The  operation  can  not  be  criticised 
on  surgical  grounds,  as  it  is  certainly  the  most  perfect  plan  of  treat- 
ment, surgically  speaking,  which  has  been  proposed. 


The  immediate  removal  of  the  tumors,  the  coaptation  of  healthy 
tissues,  and  primary  union,  are  substituted  for  slow  strangulation  by  the 
ligature,  or  removal  by  the  cautery  and  healing  by  granulation. 

The  applicability,  or  the  necessity,  of  this  operation  in  all  cases  of 
ha?morrhoids,  is,  however,  open  to  criticism.  If  we  accept  Whitehead's 
views  in  regard  to  the  pathology  of  piles,  and  believe  that  the  whole 
venous  plexus  surrounding  the  anus  and  the  lower  end  of  the  rectum  is 
in  a  pathological  condition  in  every  case  of  hiemorrhoids,  even  though 
there  may  be  present  only  one  or  two  isolated  tumors,  then,  of  course, 
the  complete  removal  of  this  area  is  indicated. 

But  that  this  view  is  not  true  is  proved  by  the  thousands  of  cases 
which  have  been  permanently  cured  by  the  ligature  and  the  clamp.  The 
method,  however,  is  indicated  in  all  cases  of  aggravated  hiemorrhoids 
where  the  vascular  tumors  cover  the  whole  or  the  greater  part  of  the 
circumference  of  the  bowel.  In  such  cases  the  operation  presents  no 
great  difficulties.  Statistics  show  that  it  is  at  least  as  safe  as  operation 
by  the  ligature  or  the  clamp,  and  it  is  certainly  followed  by  a  more 
rapid  convalescence,  and  much  less  pain  and  discomfort. 

Pulmonary  Consumption  and  the  Board  of  Health. — An  Open  Let- 
te)-  to  the  Board. — (iENTLEMEN :  The  Board  of  Health  has  seen  fit  to 
issue  rules  to  be  observed  for  the  prevention  of  the  spread  of  con- 
sumption. If  this  proclamation  had  been  intended  for  the  medical 
profession  it  might  be  looked  upon  as  harmless,  but  the  nine  com- 
mandments are  distinctly  addressed  to  the  public  at  large. 

The  chief  points -in  this  remarkable  document  may  be  summed  up 
as  follows : 

1.  "  Consumptives  are  respectfully  requested  not  to  spit  on  the  floor 
or  on  cloths,  but  into  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate." 

This  is  laudable  as  far  as  it  goes. 

2.  "  Do  not  sleep  in  a  room  occupied  by  a  person  who  has  consump- 
tioii.  The  hving-room  of  a  consumptive  patient  should  have  as  little 
furniture  as  practicable.  Hangings  should  be  especially  avoided.  The 
use  of  carpets  and  rugs  ought  always  to  be  avoided." 

This  is  cheerful,  to  say  the  least. 

3.  "  Do  not  fail  to  wash  thoroughly  the  eating-utensils  of  a  person 
who  has  consumption  as  soon  after  eating  as  possible,  using  boiling 
water  for  the  purpose." 

The  effect  of  this  is  to  make  it  painfully  plain  to  the  patient  that  he 
is  an  outcast  and  an  object  of  well-merited  disgust. 

4.  "  Do  not  mingle  the  unwashed  clothing  of  a  consumptive  person 
with  similar  clothing  of  other  persons.  The  soiled  clothing  of  a  con- 
sumptive person  should  be  removed  at  once,  put  in  boiling  water  for 
forty-five  minutes,  or  otherwise  disinfected." 

In  other  words,  the  family  of  the  patient  arc  told  to  look  upon  him 
as  a  leper.     This,  too,  is  refreshing. 

.5.  "  Do  not  fail  to  catch  the  bowel  discharges  of  a  consumptive 
person  with  diarrhoea  in  a  vessel  containing  corrosive  sublimate  one 
grain  to  water  one  pint." 

This  paragraph  is  commendable  on  the  grounds  of  common 
decency. 

8.  "Household  pets  (animals  or  birds)  are  quite  susceptible  to  tu- 
berculosis ;   therefore, 

"  Do  not  expose  them  to  persons  alflictcil  with  consumption  ;  also,  do 
not  keep,  but  destroy  at  once,  all  household  pets  suspected  of  having 
consumption,  otherwise  they  may  give  it  to  human  beings." 

This  is  laughalilc,  because  it  is  not  true.  It  is  the  comedy  part  of 
this  otherwise  very  serious  melodrama. 

Before  submitting  to  your  honorable  Board  a  few  questions,  let  me 
say  that  I  am  far  from  believing  that  in  issuing  this  remarkable  docu- 
ment you  were  actuated  by  other  than  the  best  of  motives.  And  now 
will  you  kindly  tell  me — 

1.  Do  you  not  know  that  there  are  many  forms  of  so-called  con- 
sumption, ranging  from  pleuritic  adhesions,  peribronchitis,  anil  other 
connective-tissue  processes  to  suppurative  conditions  and  the  invasion 
of  the  tubercle  bacillus?  Do  you  not  know  that  all  of  these  conditions 
are  accompanied  by  more  or  less  cough  and  expectoration — an  expecto- 
ration free  from  the  much-dreaded  bacillus  in  over  seventy  per  cent,  of 
all  cases  of  so-called  coiisumijtion  y 

2.  And  if  you  did  know  it,  how  came  you  to  address  a  circular  to 
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the  general  public  advising  them  to  shun  as  nuisances  all  persons  who 
cough  and  expectorate  ? 

3.  Cpon  what  evidence  do  you  base  your  belief  that  it  is  dangerous 
to  sleep  in  the  same  room  with  any  one  "  suspected  "  of  being  a  con- 
sumptive ? 

4.  Who  told  you  that  the  clothing  of  a  consumptive— let  it  be  a 
bacillus  consumptive  this  time — was  a  source  of  infection  to  persons  in 
good  health  'i 

5.  How  in  the  world  did  you  learn  that  even  the  tubercle  bacillus 
itself  ever  infected  any  one  except  by  direct  inoculation  ?  You  will  tell 
me  it  is  a  fair  inference.  I  know  that.  An  inference  is  on  a  par  with 
a  possibility,  a  possibility  is  not  a  probability,  and  even  a  probability  is 
several  removes  from  a  fact. 

Laboratory  experiments  have  produced  tubercular  consumption  by 
artificial  inoculation  in  animals,  not  iu  man.  If  you  want  to  find  out 
that  clinical  experience  does  not  justify  you  in  assuming  that  consump- 
tion— not  even  tubercular  consumption — is  contagious,  be  good  enough 
to  consult  the  Transactions  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  Pen  n- 
si/h<ania  (June,  1890),  and  look  for  the  Address  in  Hygiene,  by  Thomas 
J.  Mays,  M.  D.,  of  Philadelphia.  On  page  8  of  the  reprint  of  this  ex- 
cellent address  you  will  find  this :  "  Now,  in  converging  the  evidence 
of  the  two  sides  of  this  question,  there  appears  to  be  an  irreconcilable 
contradiction.  The  experimental  testimony  points  decidedly  toward 
contagion,  while  the  clinical  testimony  just  as  decidedly  opposes  such 
an  opinion.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  first  kind  of 
evidence  pertains  only  to  experiments  on  the  lower  .animals,  and,  iu  so 
far  as  it  applies  to  the  human  body,  rests  entirely  on  a  theoretical 
basis."  And  again  :  "  -\11  that  they  (the  experiments)  show  is  that  the 
disease  may  be  transplanted  by  a  certain  method,  after  it  has  been 
called  into  existence  by  other  causes."  * 

Again  I  quote  from  page  10  of  the  same  pamphlet :  "  Take  away 
the  inoculation  experiments  on  animals  and  you  destroy  the  corner- 
stone on  which  those  who  believe  in  the  communication  of  consump- 
tion from  man  to  man  repose  their  belief." 

And  on  page  11:"  Moreover,  the  contagiousness  of  consumption  is 
an  old  idea,  and  all  the  measures  of  prevention  which  are  receiving 
serious  consideration  from  those  who  believe  in  it  at  the  present  time 
were  tested  icith  disastrous  remdtji  by  the  inhabitants  of  Xaples  more 
than  a  hundred  years  ago.  They  reasoned  as  follows  :  If  consumption 
is  contagious,  then  the  separation  of  the  afflicted  from  the  well  is  the 
only  logical  remedy;  and  for  sixty-six  years — from  1782  to  1848 — they 
enacted  and  enforced  the  most  rigorous  laws  that  have  ever  been  intro- 
duced for  the  suppression  of  any  disease." 

What  you  have  published  as  a  well-intended  warning  to  the  public 
will  do  no  good,  but  a  great  deal  of  mischief.  So  far  as  the  public  is 
concerned,  it  will  create  a  far-reacljing  and  permanent  panic  in  the 
minds  of  people  who  were  well  and  happy  before  they  read  your  uu- 
timely  announcement.  A  family  with  consumption  in  its  midst  will  be 
shunned.  So  far  as  the  sufferers  from  chronic  coughs  are  concerned — 
and  your  circular  includes  all  of  them  under  the  heading  of  "suspect- 
ed " — they  will  be  regarded  as  a  public  pest,  and  will  be  forced  to  un- 
dergo a  degree  of  social  ostracism  hitherto  experienced  only  by  the 
victims  of  leprosy. 

In  conclusion,  I  can  not  withhold  an  opinion  shared  by  many  of 
my  colleagues,  and  it  is  this  :  It  strikes  me  that  occasional  i)etty  tor- 
tures are  invented  by  the  Board  of  Health  for  lack  of  something  else 
to  do. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

J.    HiLOAKD    TVNDAUE,    M.  D. 

Thunder  and  Sour  Hilk. — "  The  effect  of  thunder-storms  in  turning 
milk  sour  is  a  matter  of  constant  observation  in  every  household.  It 
is  not  certainly  known  to  what  element  in  the  air  this  souring  action  on 
milk  is  to  be  directly  attributed,  an  J  most  people  are  content  to  ascribe 
it  to  '  electricity  in  the  air.'  An  Italian  savant.  Professor  G,  Tolomei, 
has  lately  made  some  experiments  with  the  view  of  elucidating  this 
question.  He  found  that  the  passage  of  an  electric  current  directly 
through  the  milk  not  only  did  not  hasten,  but  actually  delayed  acidula- 

*  Deuitcfie  Medinnai-Zeit-ung,  April  8,  7,  10,  and  14,  1890. 


tion,  milk  so  treated  not  becoming  sour  until  from  the  sixth  to  the  ninth 
day,  whereas  milk  not  so  electrified  became  markedly  acid  on  the  third 
day.  When,  however,  the  surface  of  a  quantity  of  milk  was  brought 
close  under  the  two  balls  of  a  Holtz  machine  the  milk  soon  became 
sour,  and  this  effect  he  attributes  to  the  ozone  generated,  for  when  the 
discharge  was  silent  the  milk  soured  with  greater  rapidity  than  when 
the  discharge  was  explosive,  in  the  former  case  more  ozone  being  formed 
than  in  the  latter.  The  souring  of  milk  is  generally  attributed  to  the 
growth  of  a  ferment  (bacterium),  which  converts  the  milk  sugar  into 
lactic  acid.  It  is  possible,  then,  that  the  presence  of  ozone  in  the  air 
overlying  the  milk  hastens  the  growth  and  multiplication  of  the  bacte- 
rium. The  first  observation — namely,  the  retardation  of  souring  by  the 
passage  of  a  current  through  the  milk — may  be  a  point  of  practical  im- 
portance to  milk  traders.  Xoy  methods  of  preserving  milk  from  its 
first  retrogressive  changes,  which  does  not  involve  the  addition  of  ex- 
traneous sub.stances  (antiseptics)  to  the  milk,  and  which  is  at  the  same 
time  cheap,  effective,  and  not  likely  to  prove  injurious  to  the  consumer, 
is  sure  to  be  welcomed  at  a  time  when  milk  is  sent  long  distances  to 
market,  and  is  often  stored  for  a  considerable  time  before  it  reaches 
the  consumer." — British  Medical  Journal. 


To  Contributors  and  Correspondents. —  The  attention  of  all  who  purpose 
fw'orini/  us  with  conunuttications  in  respectfully  called  to  the  follow- 
ing : 

Authors  of  articles  intended  for  publication  under  the  luad  of  "  original 
contributions  "  are  respectfully  informed  that,  in  accepting  suc/i  arti- 
cles, we  alicays  do  so  with  the  understanding  that  the  following  condi- 
tions are  to  be  observed :  (i)  when  a  manuscript  is  sent  to  tliis  jour- 
nal, a  similar  manuscript  or  any  abstract  thereof  must  not  be  or 
have  been  sent  to  any  other  periodical,  unless  we  are  specially  notified 
of  the  fact  at  the  time  the  article  is  sent  to  us  ;  (2)  accepted  articles 
are  subject  to  the  customary  rules  of  editorial  revision,  and  will  be 
published  as  promptly  as  our  other  engagements  will  admit  of — we 
can  iu>t  engage  to  publish  an  article  in  any  specified  issue  ;  («J)  any 
conditions  which  an  aut/ior  wishes  complied  tcith  must  be  distinctly 
staled  in  a  communication  accompanying  the  manuscript,  and  no 
new  conditions  can  be  considered  after  the  manuscript  has  been  put 
into  the  type-setters^  hands.  We  are  often  constrained  to  decline 
articles  which,  although  they  may  be  creditable  to  their  authors,  are 
not  suitable  for  publication  in  this  journal,  either  because  they  are 
too  long,  or  are  loaded  with  tabular  matter  or  prolix  histories  of 
cases,  or  deal  with  subjects  of  little  interest  to  t/ie  medical  profession 
at  large.  We  can  not  enter  into  any  correspondence  concerning  our 
reasons  for  declining  an  article. 

All  letters,  whether  intended  for  publication  or  not,  must  contain  the 
writer^s  name  and  address,  not  necessarily  for  publication.  Xo  at- 
tention will  be  paid  to  anonymous  communicatioits.  Hereafter,  cor- 
respondents asking  for  information  that  we  are  capalile  of  giving, 
and  that  can  properly  be  given  in  this  journal,  will  be  answered  by 
number,  a  private  communication  being  previously  sent  to  each  cor- 
respondent informing  him  under  what  number  the  answer  to  his  note 
is  to  be  looked  for.  All  communications  not  intended  for  publication 
under  the  author^s  name  are  treated  as  strictly  conjidcntied.  We  can 
not  give  advice  to  laymen  as  to  particular  cases  or  rccommt^d  indi- 
vidual practitioners. 

Secretaries  of  medical  societies  will  confer  a  favor  by  keeping  us  in- 
formed of  the  dates  of  their  sorieties'  regular  meetings.  Brief  notifi- 
cations of  matters  that  arc  expected  to  come  up  at  particular  meet- 
ings will  be  inserted  when  they  are  received  in  time. 

ycv'spupers  and  other  publications  containing  matter  which  the  person 
sending  them  desires  to  bring  to  our  notice  should  be  marked.  Mem- 
bers of  the  profession  who  send  us  Information  of  matters  of  interest 
to  our  readers  will  be  considered  as  doing  them  and  us  a  favor,  and, 
if  the  sjMrc  at  our  command  admits  of  it,  we  shall  take  pleasure  in 
inserting  the  substance  of  such  catnmunications. 

All  communications  intended  for  the  editor  should  be  addressed  to  him 
in  care  of  the  publishers. 

All  communications  relating  to  the  busi7iess  of  tlu  journal  sfwuld  be  ad- 
dressed to  tlie  publishers. 
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DIATHESIS   AND   CACHEXIA. 

A   CLINICAL   LECTURE, 
DELIVERED  AT   THE    PHILADELPHIA   HOSPITAL. 

By  ERXEST  LAPLACE,   M.  D., 

PROFESSOR  OF  PATHOLOGY  AND  CLINICAL  SURGERY  LN  THE  MEDICO-CUIRCKGICAL 
COLLEGE  OF  PHILADELPHLA  ;  TTSITIKG  SURGEON  TO  PHLLADELPHIA  HOSPITAL, 

ETC. 

Lectcre  III. 
Reported  by  WILLIAM   BLAIR   STEWART,  M.  D. 

There  are  two  words — diathesis  and  cachexia — which 
are  used  frequently  by  all  of  us,  which  for  a  long  time  rep- 
resented something  that  was  very  obscure  to  our  minds;  it 
is  often  several  years  before  an  accurate  knowledge  of  these 
two  terms  is  attained  by  the  average  medical  student.  Al- 
though not  defined  in  the  same  way  by  all  medical  authori- 
ties, it  is  well  to  have  a  definite  idea  of  every  subject  about 
which  we  talk.  It  may  be  that  in  time  what  we  talk  about 
now  will  be  modified  somewhat. 

Therefore,  from  the  very  first,  the  meaning  of  diathesis 
is  an  inherited  condition  or  predisposition  to  get  a  disease, 
while  a  cachexia  is  an  acquired  condition  when  the  body  has 
ceased  to  be  in  its  normal  state  by  having  passed  through 
some  pathological  condition.  We  speak  of  the  malarial 
cachexia  in  a  person  who,  once  perfectly  well,  had  malaria, 
but  who  recovered  with  the  malarial  appearance  remaining. 
A  child  born  of  tuberculous  parents,  coming  into  the  world 
with  its  physiological  condition  below  par,  is  born  with  the 
tubercular  diathesis.  From  time  immemorial  it  was  evident 
that  parentage  had  something  to  do  w  ith  licalth  and  disease. 
Such  is  the  case  among  animals  that  are  affected  according 
to  the  condition  of  their  parents  or  species.  Since  that  is 
the  case  in  lower  animals,  how  much  more  forcibly  must 
this  be  in  man  I  In  fact,  civilization  is  to  man  what  domes- 
tication is  to  animals.  Having  drawn  clear  lines  of  dis- 
tinction between  diathesis  and  cachexia,  and  having  a  posi- 
tive notion  on  this  subject,  let  me  clear  up,  as  far  as  is  in  my 
power  to  do,  those  points  that  are  not  clear  in  your  mind. 

The  word  diathesis  you  hear  indiscriminately  used  in 
connection  with  scrofulosis  and  tubeiculosis.  A  child  is 
born  of  tuberculous  parents.  The  child  need  not  have  any 
evidence  of  the  actual  existence  of  tuberculosis  in  his  sys- 
tem. This  fair-haired,  bright-skinned,  blue-eyed  child,  the 
wonder  of  the  neighborhood,  who  is  not  strong,  grows 
in  a  puny  condition,  has  a  delicate  appetite,  grows  with 
other  children — this  ciiild  has  a  tuberculous  diathesis,  and 
is  only  waiting  to  develop  tuberculosis  when  a  favorable 
opportunity  presents  itself.  Two  children  fall  and  each 
receives  an  injury.  The  one  is  laid  up  for  one  or  two  days 
and  is  all  right  again.  The  other,  our  fair-haired  child, 
from  the  injury  to  its  knee  develops  tuberculosis  in  that 
joint.  Both  of  these  children  from  birth  had  been  breath- 
ing the  germs  of  tuberculosis,  and  were  apparently  none 
the  worse  for  it,  but  both  fell  and  received  a  contusion  in 
the  knee  joint.  One  recovered.  This  fall  formed  that  un- 
known something  that  was  wanting  to  develop  tuberculosis 


in  the  fair-haired  child,  otherwise  it  would  liave  developed 
the  same  in  the  other.  What  do  we  understand  when  we 
say  a  child  has  scrofula*  A  child  suffering  with  scrofula 
has  tuberculosis  of  the  lymphatic  glands.  From  the  time 
the  glands  begin  to  manifest  themselves  by  enlargement 
they  are  tuberculous  and  the  bacilli  are  growing  there. 
White  swelling  is  tuberculosis  of  the  knee  joint.  There 
are  no  reliable  cases  on  record  to  warrant  the  fact  that  a 
child  has  been  born  with  fully  developed  tuberculosis  in  its 
system.  A  child  is  born  with  the  tubercular  diathesis,  and, 
sooner  or  later,  develops  tuberculosis,  manifesting  itself 
either  in  the  glands  as  scrofulosis ;  in  the  meninges  of  the 
brain  as  tuberculous  meningitis,  or  abscesses  of  different 
kinds;  or,  later  in  life,  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs,  the  most 
fatal  form.  All  these  are  acquired  because  the  child  lias 
been  born  with  the  tuberculous  diathesis. 

There  are  many  among  us  who,  if  they  lived  up  to  the 
laws  of  hygiene,  would  not  become  tuberculous ;  but  there 
are  few  of  us  who,  if  imprisoned  in  a  damp  place,  with  im- 
proper food  and  poor  light,  would  resist  the  germs  of  tuber- 
culosis that  we  now  breathe  with  impunity.  It  is  not  pos- 
sible for  us  to  acquire  tuberculosis  until  we  acquire  a  con- 
dition suitable  to  it,  and  that  condition  is  cachexia.  Leav- 
ing tuberculosis,  we  take  up  syphilis ;  that  is  an  affection  in 
which  a  diathesis  appears,  but,  unlike  tuberculosis,  the  child 
may  be  boru  with  the  affection  fully  developed.  Cancer  is 
exactly  in  the  same  state  as  syphilis,  for  children  are  born 
with  fully  developed  cancer  in  the  mesentery.  Most  of  the 
affections  that  we  acquire,  such  as  small-pox,  syphilis,  etc. — 
all  diseases  that  start  as  cachexia — may  manifest  themselves 
as  diatheses  in  our  children.  Here  is  a  person  in  perfect 
health  who  acquires  tuberculosis ;  he  has  the  cachexia,  but 
will  give  the  diathesis  to  his  children.  That  point  being 
established,  let  us  see  what  can  be  done  from  a  remedial 
standpoint. 

The  question  that  naturally  presents  itself  is.  What  is  the 
difference  between  a  person  who  has  the  tubercular  diathe- 
sis and  one  who  has  not  ?  It  is  purely  a  chemical  differ- 
ence, modified  by  temperature,  possibly.  Since  we  know 
that  tuberculosis  is  due  to  a  peculiar  seed  (the  Bacillus  tu- 
berculosis) that,  falling  on  suitable  ground,  develops,  so  I 
tell  you  the  reason  it  will  not  develop  in  that  soil — a  healthy 
man — is  that  the  soil  is  unsuited  to  it.  The  only  difference 
between  the  two  is  in  the  soil,  and  that  difference  is  of  a 
chemical  nature.  Plant  a  seed  in  one  soil  and  it  grows. 
Plant  it  in  another  and  it  will  not  grow.  In  the  one  soil 
there  is  more  of  this  salt  or  another,  an<l  hence  the  reason 
for  growth  is  that  the  soil  is  chemically  suited  to  it.  So  in 
the  body  there  is  a  chemical  difference  in  the  albuminoids 
that  is  not  appreciable  to  us.  Gentlemen,  remember  that 
this  is  no  hypothesis  and  we  are  not  guessing  at  it,  but  what 
I  have  said  can  be  as  clearly  demonstrated  as  two  and  two 
are  four.  Pasteur,  a  man  of  deep  thouglit  and  research  in 
bacteriology,  took  agar-agar, a  medium  in  which  to  cultivate 
germs,  and  added  four  per  cent,  of  glycerin  to  it  and  found 
that  the  Bacillus  tuberculosis  grew  beautifully,  showing  that 
it  was  a  suited  soil.  Ue  took  the  same  agar-agar,  under 
the  same  conditions,  and  added  eight  per  cent,  of  glycerin, 
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and  the  germs  would  not  grow  in  it  any  more  than  they 
would  on  this  table.  The  two-percent,  solution  represents 
the  child  with  the  tubercular  diathesis,  while  the  eight-per- 
cent, solution  represents  us  in  whom  the  germs  would  not 
o-row.  Therefore  remember  these  things  are  not  spoken  to 
you  as  they  might  have  been  twenty  years  ago,  for  all  this 
can  be  demonstrated  in  a  pathological  laboratory.  This 
example  took  place  in  a  prepared  test  tube,  and  if  it  takes 
place  here  under  favorable  conditions  of  temperature  and 
moisture,  will  not  the  same  thing  take  place  in  the  body  ? 
The  germs  of  disease  are  different,  just  as  the  seeds  of 
grain ;  and  diseases  are  different,  just  as  the  causes  that 
produce  them.  To  illustrate,  let  me  relate  an  incident  that 
occurred  in  Paris  a  few  years  ago. 

Pasteur  had  found  a  method  of  inoculation  against 
splenic  fever  in  sheep.  He  found  that  the  disease  would 
not  attack  fowls,  but  it  would  man.  He  found  that  when 
the  germs  were  grown  at  the  degree  of  temperature  corre- 
sponding to  the  temperature  of  man  (98-5°  F.)  and  cattle, 
it  was  very  deadly  ;  but  if  raised  three  degrees  higher,  it 
became  innocent.  Then  it  struck  him  to  investigate  the 
temperature  of  the  fowl  that  was  101°  F.  Thinking  this 
high  temperature  to  be  the  cause  of  his  failure,  he  put  the 
fowl  in  cold  water  until  its  temperature  fell  to  98-5°  F.,and 
then  introduced  the  germ.  It  grew  and  killed  the  fowl, 
whereas  before  it  was  inert.  This  illustrates  that  tempera- 
ture predisposes  to  disease.  Two  men  go  out  hunting; 
their  temperature  is  lowered  ;  the  one  gets  pneumonia  and 
the  other  does  not,  because  he  is  hearty  and  strong  and 
perhaps  suffered  no  disturbance  in  the  body  temperature. 

The  first  one  who  directed  our  minds  toward  a  rational 
treatment  was  Jenner,  who  observed  the  facts  that  led  us  to 
vaccination.  What  is  vaccination  ?  It  is  the  introduction 
of  a  certain  amount  of  chemical  substance  or  living  sub- 
stance that  develops  in  the  body,  and  alters  the  chemis- 
try of  the  body  so  that  the  person  will  not  develop  the  dis- 
ease that  he  would  have  taken  otherwise.  That  being  the 
case,  what  a  great  field  lies  before  us,  seeing  that  these  af- 
fections are  due  to  living  organisms  that  develop  and  may 
be  prevented  by  altering  the  chemical  condition  of  the  soil ! 
What  great  opportunities  are  given  to  the  investigation  of 
the  growth  and  development  of  germs !  But,  when  the 
ways  of  each  of  these  germs  come  to  be  understood ;  the 
nature  of  the  soil  and  how  to  alter  it  to  prevent  it  from 
growing  germs — pathological  germs;  then  will  the  vision 
of  Mirza  be  a  dream  indeed.  Instead  of  seventy  arches  with 
innumerable  pitfalls  and  broken  columns  to  entrap  man  on 
his  way  through  life,  there  will  be  one  huiulred  jicrfcct 
arches  over  which  man  will  travel  hapjiy  and  healthy  to  the 
Elysian  fields  beyond. 

Oanyrene. — The  cases  that  I  shall  bring  before  you  this 
morning  are  cases  of  gangrene.  Gangrene  is  always  due  to 
some  trouble  in  the  circulation,  and  may  be  artcsial,  venous, 
or  both.  Arterial  obstruction  causes  dry  gangrene  ;  venous 
obstruction  causes  moist  gangrene;  when  due  to  both,  we 
have  capillary  gangrene,  that  comes  from  severe  bruises, 
old  age,  diseased  arteries,  or  ergot  and  allied  drugs.  The 
first  patient  is  this  old  woman,  suffering  with  senile  gan- 
gren  e,  due  to  the  fact  that  her  heart  is  too  weak  to  carry  the 


blood  to  her  extremities.  A  few  days  ago  I  outlined  on 
her  foot,  with  ink,  the  limit  between  the  healthy  and  dis- 
eased tissue,  and  in  three  days  the  gangrene  had  spread 
beyond  this  line.  In  a  condition  of  this  kind,  where  septi- 
caemia has  started,  it  is  best  to  amputate  far  away  from  the 
diseased  tissue,  if  the  patient  can  stand  it.  I  think  it 
would  be  safe  to  amputate  in  this  case  just  below  the  knee. 
Her  condition  was  explained  to  her,  but  she  refused  to 
have  any  operation  done,  and,  as  a  consequence,  she  is  now 
laboring  under  a  septic  pneumonia  from  septic  absorption. 
I  think  now  it  would  be  too  late  to  operate,  but,  if  she 
would  consent,  it  would  be  well  to  do  so  to  give  her  a 
chance  for  life.  Gangrene  starts  from  a  cessation  of  the 
flow  of  blood  to  a  part,  and  a  focus  of  decomposition  is 
started.  The  black  condition  is  due  to  fermentation  and 
decomposition  from  the  presence  of  germs.  The  smell  is 
due  to  sulphureted  hydrogen  and  carbon-dioxide  gas  com- 
ing from  the  decomposing  parts. 

Here  is  another  patient  that  had  gangrene  when  she 
came  into  the  hospital.  She  had  a  hard  fall  on  her  buttock 
and  the  parts  around  the  anus  were  very  much  contused 
and  the  blood  supply  was  impaired.  As  a  consequence, 
there  was  a  sloughing,  which  is  nothing  but  a  condition  of 
gangrene.  The  spot  is  limited  to  the  extent  of  the  injury. 
When  this  slough  comes  off  it  is  called  sphacelus.  Here 
are  healthy  granulations  forming,  and,  to  facilitate  the  pro- 
cess of  healing,  a  few  sutures  will  be  put  in  to  draw  the 
parts  together. 

The  next  patient  is  the  one  that  I  brought  before  you  at 
another  time  when  I  spoke  of  the  metastasis  of  cancer.  I 
bring  him  in  to  show  another  case  of  gangrene  and  to  op- 
erate on  him.  He  is  a  young  man,  and  we  will  make  an 
effort  to  destroy  the  cancerous  process  if  possible.  You 
notice  the  gangrenous  spots  around  this  cancerous  ulcer  on 
his  thigh  that  are  due  to  the  poison  that  is  developing  and 
interfering  with  the  circulation,  just  as  ergot,  carbolic  acid, 
and  such  drugs.  Remember  that  micro-organisms  may  be 
the  cause  of  gangrene  just  as  they  are  the  cause  of  carbun- 
cles and  anthrax.  In  operating  on  this  mass,  in  the  left 
groin,  we  must  take  great  care  not  to  wound  the  femoral 
artery  or  vein,  as  they  will,  in  all  probability,  be  exposed 
in  cutting  away  this  dead  material.  The  gangrenous  por- 
tions were  thoroughly  removed  and  parts  dressed  antiseptic- 
ally.  The  cure  of  cancer  should  not  be  consiflercd  a  hope- 
less aim.  At  the  last  medical  congress,  held  in  Berlin,  six 
cases  of  cure  of  epithelioma  were  reported.  About  twenty 
years  ago  a  French  surgeon  had  a  case  of  cancer  of  the 
breast  in  which  he  neglected  to  operate.  As  he  was  not 
cleanly  and  did  not  believe  in  the  modern  ways  of  treat- 
ment, the  patient  got  erysipelas  in  her  breast  and  nearly 
died.  Fortunately,  she  recovered,  but  was  seized  with 
another  attack.  The  cancerous  growth  assumed  a  benign 
appearance  and  an  entire  recovery  resulted.  Two  surgeons 
in  Berlin  prepared  pure  cultures  of  the  germs  of  erysipelas 
and  inoculated  a  number  of  cancerous  patients  with  the 
pure  culture,  and,  as  a  result,  they  report  the  cure  of  six 
patients  that  were  undoubtedly  laboring  under  the  can- 
cerous process.  This  opens  up  to  us  a  new  field  in  the 
cure  of  cancer. 
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A  NEW  THEORY  ABOUT  TEMPERAMENTS.* 
Bt   PAUL   GIBIER,   M.  D., 

FORMERLT  INTERNE  OF  PARIS  HOSPITALS 

ANP  ASSISTANT  ES   PATHOLOGT  AT  THE   PARIS  MFSET7M  ; 

BIRECIOR  OF  THE  NEW  TORK   PASTEUR  INSTITUTE. 

Great  importance  was  attached  by  the  ancients  to  the 
study  of  temperaments.  In  this  connection  it  is  well  to 
observe  that  certain  schools  distinguished  in  special  form 
four  principal  temperaments  more  or  less  susceptible  of 
affiliation,  viz.,  "the  sanguine,  the  nervous,  the  bilious,  and 
the  lymphatic."  Nowadays — while  recognizing  that  the 
physiological  basis  varies  with  individuals,  as  is  shown  by 
the  unequal  distribution  of  maladies,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
ditierences  of  susceptibilitv  to  infection — sufBcient  impor- 
tance does  not  seem  to  be  attached  to  what  was  formerly 
designated  as  "  the  composition  of  humors." 

Were  it,  nevertheless,  demonstrated  that  a  difference 
in  composition,  however  slight,  was  capable  of  preventing 
the  development  of  certain  ailments,  and  were  it  possible 
for  the  medical  man  to  bring  about  such  a  moditieation  in 
the  quality  of  the  humors  of  the  human  body,  or,  to  use  a 
more  modern  phraseology,  in  the  chemical  composition  of 
the  center  of  development  of  the  germs  of  these  ailments, 
would  it  not  be  of  advantage  in  a  great  number  of  cases 
to  know  in  a  temperament — i.  e.,  from  this  our  special  point 
of  view — the  "  composition  "  of  a  patient? 

More  remains  to  be  said  on  this  score,  for  if,  in  a  cura- 
tive sense,  this  knowledge  could  be  utilized,  how  much 
more  valuable  would  it  not  be  in  the  preventive  sense  ?  The 
knowledge  of  a  temperament  once  acquired,  notably  by  the 
study  of  its  ancestry — for,  in  my  opinion,  the  human  body 
inherits  to  a  large  extent  the  basis  from  which  a  malady 
takes  its  development  rather  than  the  malady  itself — a  tem- 
perament, I  repeat,  having  been  once  determined,  would  it 
not  be  possible  by  an  appropriately  specified  diet  to  prevent 
the  growth  of  cancer,  of  tuberculosis,  of  nervous  ailments, 
of  acute  or  chronic  rheumatism,  and  so  forth  ? 

Recent  studies  made  in  connection  with  infectious  germs 
enable  one  to  answer  this  question  in  the  affirmative.  Do 
we  not  know,  for  instance,  that  an  infinitesimal  proportion 
of  chloride  of  silver  is  sufficient  to  check  the  development 
of  certain  inferior  organisms  (Raulin),  that  glycerin  intro- 
duced into  a  culture  medium  otherwise  inert  renders  it 
capable  of  giving  nourishment  to  the  Bacillus  tuberculosis 
(Roux  and  Xocard)  ?  Do  we  not,  moreover,  know  that 
when  we  have  neglected  to  slightly  alkalinize,  or  at  least  to 
neutralize,  an  acid  culture  medium,  the  majority  of  patho- 
genic microbes  decline  to  develop,  even  when  but  traces  of 
acidity  exist  ? 

If  it  needs  so  little  to  cause  an  inert  medium  to  become 
unfit  for  the  development  of  infectious  germs,  what  may  we 
not  expect  from  our  cellular  tissues,  which  are  struggling 
actively,  and  I  venture  to  say  intelligently,  for  tlie  preserva- 
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tion  of  their  collective  existence  which  constitutes  our  own 
as  a  whole  ? 

I  do  not  intend  to  dwell  on  this  point.  It  is  in  order 
to  place  my  theory  on  record  that  I  make  the  present  com- 
munication. It  must  necessarily  be  short,  and  I  must  be 
forgiven  if  what  follows  savors  of  a  somewhat  absolute  form. 
I  must,  however,  state  that  for  the  time  being  I  merely  sub- 
mit my  theory  as  a  simple  hypothetical  one  which  requires 
confirmation,  although  the  results  obtained  by  me  in  its 
practical  application  are  most  satisfactory.  I  am  fully  aware 
that  the  distance  between  a  theory  of  this  nature  and  the 
facts  to  be  established  >s  great ;  but  he  who  sows  or  plants 
must  not  look  for  a  crop  the  next  day. 

Numerous  observations  made  upon  my  patients,  and  ex- 
periments made  both  at  my  clinic  and  in  my  laboratory, 
allow  me  to  advance  the  statement  that  there  exist  three 
temperaments  or  constitutions  of  the  animal  body  : 

1.  The  alkaline  temperament. 

2.  The  acid  temperament. 

3.  The  neutral  temperament. 

As  may  be  observed,  I  am  comparing  the  chemical  com- 
position of  the  animal  organism  to  that  of  all  other  com- 
posite bodies  which  we  study  in  nature. 

All  substances,  from  a  chemical  standpoint,  are  alkaline, 
acid,  or  neutral ;  why  should  not  the  same  hold  good  of 
those  living  animal  substances  whose  functions  are  so  va- 
ried? The  blood  is  alkaline,  and  yet  do  not  the  cells  of 
the  glands,  the  muscles,  and  other  tissues  secrete  liquids 
that  are  more  or  less  acid  according  to  individuals  ]  These 
liquids  are  taken  up  again  by  the  blood  and  eliminated  by 
the  sudoriparous  glands,  by  the  kidneys,  etc.,  or  partly  de- 
posited within  the  organs.  But  the  limits  of  this  note  do 
not  allow  of  my  carrying  this  point  any  further. 

And  now  let  us  study  temperaments: 

1.  The  Alkaline  Teviperament. — People  who  are  pos- 
sessed of  this  temperament  are  but  slightly  or  not  at  all 
predisposed  to  so-called  arthritic  affections ;  they  have  no 
eczema,  no  psoriasis,  varices  but  seldom,  and  rarely  any  vas- 
cular or  cardiac  aft'cctions.  They  are  not  subject  to  cancer 
in  its  various  forms.  Their  secretions  are  but  slightly  acid 
and  they  never  or  seldom  suffer  from  sourness  of  the  stomach 
(pyrosis).     The  women  are  more  fertile. 

Rheumatism,  especially  in  the  chronic  form,  as  well  as 
gout,  is  unknown  among  the  alkaline.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  are  apt  to  acquire  other  maladies  easily,  and  although, 
in  case  they  have  the  chance  to  live  far  from  populous  cen- 
ters, they  may  give  instances  of  exceptional  longevity,  they 
commonly,  when  living  in  cities,  show  a  peculiar  aptitude 
for  the  acquisition  of  chest  troubles,  and  more  especially  of 
pulmonary  tuberculosis.  This  is  especially  the  case  when 
their  means  do  not  allow  them  to  "acidify"  themselves  by 
indulgence  in  animal  food.  They  are  also  subject  to  all 
forms  of  tuberculosis,  and  notably  to  scrofulosis. 

Among  the  many  tubercular  subjects  I  have  examined  I 
have  as  yet  met  with  none  who  presented,  in  their  persona\ 
and  family  history,  the  unmistakable  signs  of  "acidism," 
which  I  shall  describe  further  on.  Pertinent  to  this,  I  will 
here  state  that,  considering,  as  I  do,  that  in  animal  food 
and  moderate  quantities  of  spirituous  liquors  we  havD  a 
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potent  means  toward  the  acidifying  of  tissues,  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  affirm  that,  in  my  opinion,  a  vcseturian  diet 
(which,  on  the  other  hand,  tends  to  alkalinize),  together 
with  a  complete  avoidance  of  fermented  drinks,  jeopardizes 
the  life  of  alkaline  subjects  who  live  in  populous  cen- 
ters, where  the  germs  of  tuberculous  contagion  are  so  nu- 
merous. 

Among  alkaline  animals  are  the  hcrbivora,  the  vaccine 
race  especially,  and  it  is  well  known  how  easily  horned 
cattle  become  tubercular  when  stabled  in  large  cities. 

2.  The  Acid  Temperament. — This  may  be  observed  in 
people  who  do  not,  any  more  than  the  alkaline  subjects, 
present  any  external  characteristic  appearance ;  everything 
at  first  takes  place  within  the  body.  It  is  but  at  a  later 
period  that  special  deformities  of  certain  articulations,  or 
that  certain  apparent  cutaneous  affections,  may  lead  to  their 
easy  recognition.  Yet  during  youth  acid  subjects  may 
have  facial  acne.  Their  gastric  juice  is  markedly  acid,  and 
more  especially  during  adolescence  they  frequently  com- 
plain of  pyrosis.  Hence,  under  careful  hygienic  direction, 
they  are  less  apt  than  the  other  class,  during  cholera  epi- 
demics or  in  yellow-fever  districts,  to  acquire  these  mala- 
dies; the  marked  acidity  of  their  gastric  juice  causes  the 
destruction  of  the  infecting  bacilli  prior  to  their  passage 
into  the  intestines. 

Acid  subjects  are  not  in  danger  of  tuberculosis  or  of 
scrofula,  but,  according  as  their  peculiarity  of  temperament 
is  more  or  less  marked,  they  may  suffer  from  eczema  or 
any  of  the  eruptions  or  cutaneous  aft'ections  which  to-day 
are  still  termed  arthritic  and  herpetic.  According  to  the 
mode  of  life  their  affections  vary  :  the  acidism  may  be 
^lanifested  in  the  form  of  a  subacute  rheumatism,  with  re- 
peated attacks,  or  of  a  chronic  variety  of  this  disease.  A 
meat  diet  added  to  a  liberal  use  of  alcoholics  is  rapidly 
productive  of  gout  in  acid  temperaments  (more  especially 
when  exercise  is  not  taken  in  order  to  increase  the  secre- 
tions) whenever  heredity  has,  as  it  were,  polarized  the  acid 
tendency  in  that  direction. 

It  is  especially  among  the  subjects  of  "acidism"  that 
we  observe  hicmorrhoids,  varices,  and  the  eczema  of  the 
legs  which  so  frequently  accompanies  them.  In  these  peo- 
ple we  also  find  headaches  (migraine)  and  the  neuralgic 
affections  depending  upon  a  cellular  development  of  the 
central  nervous  system  (general  paralysis,  scleroses,  loco- 
motor ataxia,  etc.),  together  with  neuropathic  atfections> 
hysteria,  etc. 

"  Acidism"  would  seem  to  develop  asthma,  pulmonary 
emphysema,  chronic  dry  coryza,  etc.,  in  the  respiratory  sys- 
tem, while  it  appears  to  lead  to  aneurysms,  to  cerebral 
hicmorrhages,  arterial  scleroses,  atheroma,  angina  pectoris, 
etc.,  in  the  circulatory  apparatus. 

"Acidism  "  constitutes  a  favorable  soil  for  the  develop- 
ment of  cancer  and  malignant  epithelial  productions  in 
general.  The  organs  which  are  most  frequently  attacked 
are  the  stomach,  a  viscus  whose  contents  are  usually  acid, 
aird  the  uterus,  which  occasionally  secretes  an  acid  mucus; 
uterine  cancer  is  frequently  observed  in  nullipara".  On  the 
other  hand,  we  know  that  acidity  of  the  uterine  mucus  is 
a  common  cause  of  sterility. 


Among  the  animals  that  are  of  an  acid  temperament  we 
must  class  the  carnivora  (in  a  general  manner),  and  partieu 
larlv  the  dog. 

It  may  be  for  this  reason  that  the  blood  of  this  animal, 
when  injected  into  the  system  of  herbivora  (which  are  alka- 
line) that  have  previously  been  inoculated  with  tubercular 
material,  has  appeared  to  retard  the  infection  and  the  death 
of  the  subjects  of  the  experiment  (Richet).  The  dog  is  one 
of  the  rare  domestic  animals  in  which  rheumatism  may  be 
observed. 

3.  The  Neutral  Temperament. — According  to  my  the- 
ory, this  would  correspond  to  the  temperate  temperament 
of  the  ancients.  Persons  gifted  with  it  show  no  marked 
signs  belonging  to  the  two  other  classes  (alkaline  and  acid), 
and  their  state  is  really  the  normal  one.  They  may  ap- 
proach either  of  them  according  to  their  alimentation  and 
their  mode  of  life.  xVccording  to  my  observations,  these 
people  are  more  easily  cured  than  the  "  acids  "  when  they 
are  attacked  by  certain  "  acidic  "  affections.  This  is  equally 
true  of  the  alkaline  affections.  This  must  be  due  to  the 
ease  with  which  their  temperament  may  be  modified. 

Each  one  of  these  temperaments  (alkaline,  acid,  neutral) 
may  be  met  with  among  those  whom  the  ancient  humoralists 
were  wont  to  term  bilious,  atrabiliary,  sanguine,  lymphatic, 
nervous,  athletic,  etc.  These  definitions  describe  rather  the 
external  appearance,  and  even  the  moral  character,  than  the 
true  temperament — that  is  to  say,  the  internal  constitu- 
tion. 

Temperaments  are  inherited  in  various  degrees  accord- 
ing to  ancestors  and  the  combinations  of  breeding.  The 
marked  alkaline  and  acid  dispositions  are  difficult  to  correct 
and  modify.  The  neutral,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be 
altered  in  either  direction  according  to  the  mode  of  life  of 
its  possessor. 

I  do  not  wish  to  insist  at  present  upon  the  practical  de- 
ductions which  may  be  drawn  from  what  precedes.  This 
will  allow  me  to  hope  for  a  little  more  indulgence  in  case  I 
have  wandered  upon  a  false  track.  It  is,  however,  a  matter 
that  may  be  studied  more  thoroughly  in  time. 


A  CASE  OF 

HUTCHINSON'S  "VAKICELLA  PRURIGO." 

By  I1ERM.\N  GOLDKNBERG,  M.  D., 

ATTENllINli   IMITSICIAN  TO  TlIK   Mol'NT  srNAl   HOSPITAL. 

ASSISTANT    rilTSICIAN   TO  THE   NEW   TOKK   lIosriTAI-,   OUTDOOU  DEFAHTMENTS 

FOR  SKIN   DISEASES. 

In  his  Clinical  Lectures  on  Rare  Skin  Diseases,  Hutch- 
inson describes,  under  the  name  of  "varicella  |)rurigo,'' a 
disease  which  affects  infants  and  children,  and  which  he 
maintains  to  be  a  kind  of  persistent  chicken-pox.  The  pro- 
cess begins  as  a  bona  fide  varicella,  the  fresh  crops  consist- 
ing of  elevated,  pointed  papules,  feeling  very  firm,  and  each 
surmounted  by  a  small  vesicle. 

Its  peculiarity  consists  in  that  the  eruption,  instead  of 
disappearing  in  a  few  days,  is  indefinitely  prolonged  by  the 
succession  of  fresh  crojis,  and  that  the  spots  ulcerate  and 
scab,  sometimes  becoming  large  sores.  The  eruption  is  ac- 
companied by  intense  itching,  and  may  last  for  months  or 
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years.  He  thinks  the  disease  has  nothing  to  do  with  vac- 
cination, but  considers  it  to  be  a  true  varicella. 

I  am  not  able  to  fiod  anything  in  dermatological  litera- 
ture pertaining  to  this  subject,  except  that  Trousseau  men- 
tions an  epidemic  of  varicella  which  occurred  in  the  Necker 
Hospital,  in  which  some  cases  lasted  for  six  weeks,  becoming 
ulcerative  in  character  and  resembling  pemphigus.  lie  does 
not,  however,  mention  intense  irritation  as  accompanying 
the  disease. 

Radcliffe  Crocker  also  relates  in  his  work  the  occurrence 
of  cases  similar  to  those  described  by  Hutchinson. 

Some  months  ago  I  treated  a  patient  in  the  Outdoor 
Department  of  the  New  York  Hospital  (Dr.  Bulkley's  serv- 
ice), who  presented  the  symptoms  of  the  varicella  prurigo 
of  Hutchinson.  The  history  given  at  the  time  was  as  fol- 
lows : 

M.  L.,  tivo  years  old,  had  always  been  healthy.  In  May, 
1889,  she  was  vaccinated ;  the  vaccination  look,  but  was  not 
followed  by  any  eruption.  Since  August,  1889,  she  had  suttered 
frequently  from  attacks  of  diarrhoea.  In  February,  1890,  a  rash 
appeared  on  the  wrists  and  palms  which  resembled  chicken- 
pox.  Intense  itching  was  the  only  subjective  symptom,  and 
there  wasno  fever  or  general  malaise.  The  mother,  who  brought 
the  child  to  the  dispensary,  stated  that  a  physician  who  saw 
the  patient  declared  the  eruption  to  be  the  "'itch,"  while  she 
and  her  friends  regarded  it  as  chicken-pox,  the  doctor's  diag- 
nosis seeming  improbable  on  account  of  the  lesions  resembling 
those  of  varicella,  and  because  the  interdipital  spaces  were  not 
affected.  In  the  course  of  the  following  weeks  the  eruption 
appeared  on  the  trunk  and  extremities,  covered  the  entire  scalp, 
and  also  affected  the  soles.  As  the  lesions  underwent  involu- 
tion and  disappeared,  they  left  scars. 

There  was  no  specific  history  obtainable. 

The  mother  stated,  furthermore,  that  there  was  a  certain 
succession  and  regularity  in  the  appearance  of  the  symptoms, 
inasmuch  as  every  new  lesion  began  as  a  small,  red,  hard  lump, 
on  top  of  which  a  small  vesicle  appeared  in  the  course  of  a  few 
hours.  Its  contents  were  clear  at  the  outset,  but  soon  became 
purulent  in  character.  About  six  hours  after  its  appearance 
spontaneous  rupture  would  occur,  and  a  crust  would  form, 
which  left  a  scar  after  it  had  fallen  off.  The  itching  was  at  its 
worst  while  the  lump  was  present,  and  would  diminish  after 
the  lesion  became  a  pustule.  Simultaneously  wilh  the  appear- 
ance of  the  lesions  there  would  be  a  swelling  of  the  oycli<ls  to 
such  an  extent  that  tlie  eyes  would  be  closed  for  a  day,  the  lids 
having  a  purplish  color.  From  the  beginning  of  the  trouble 
the  hands  were  puffed. 

Stattin  prueserm. — Child  well  developed,  blue  eyes,  dark  hair. 
Formation  of  the  bones,  head,  and  teeth  perfect.  On  the  face 
there  were  many  small,  slightly  pigmented,  depressed  scars. 
On  the  left  lower  eyelid  a  small,  fresh,  umbilicated  pustule  was 
situated,  and  surrounded  by  a  red  areola.  There  were  likewise 
a  number  of  older  lesions,  formerly  pustules,  but  now  repre- 
sented by  crusts.  On  the  back  there  were  a  great  number  of 
small,  pigmented,  brown  spots,  round  and  oval  in  shape,  uni- 
form in  size,  and  some  of  them  slightly  depressed.  The  abdo- 
men and  chest  were  symmetrically  affected,  and  likewise  the 
extensor  surfaces  of  the  extremities.  On  these  latter  the  pust- 
ular lesions  and  the  soars  already  described  were  met  with  in 
abundance.  The  depression  in  the  centers  of  those  cicalricos 
was  much  more  pronounced  than  in  those  on  the  back,  nearly 
every  single  lesion  showing  it.  The  flexor  surfaces  of  the  ex- 
tremities were  normal.  There  were  no  new  lesions  on  the 
scalp,  the  soles,  or  the  palms,  but  a  number  of  more  or  less 


pigmented  scars  indicated  their  former  presence.  There  wits 
nowhere  any  marked  thickening  of  the  skin.  The  hands  were 
very  much  swollen  and  of  a  white  color,  the  swelling  being 
cedematoas  in  nature,  since  it  disappeared  under  pressure. 
Polyadenitis.  The  mucous  membranes  were  normal.  Tlieuriin- 
was  free  of  albumin  and  sugar. 

At  the  second  visit,  three  days  later,  there  remained  a  pig- 
mented, depressed  scar  on  the  site  of  the  pustular  lesion  pre- 
viously observed.  On  the  forehead  were  a  number  of  new- 
small,  umbilicated  pustules  with  a  red  areola,  but  not  seated  oc 
an  elevated  base.  The  development  of  these  pustules  was,  ac- 
cording to  the  mother,  preceded  by  red,  hard  lumps,  and  accom- 
panied by  a  swelling  of  the  eyelids,  in  the  same  manner  as  had 
occurred  in  previous  eruptions. 

I  impressed  upon  the  mother  the  necessity  of  my  seeing  the 
lesions  when  they  first  appeared,  and  a  few  days  later  I  was 
able  to  observe  the  process,  so  to  speak,  in  statu  nascente.  The 
right  eyelid  was  swollen.  On  the  left  side  of  the  forehead  there 
was  a  sharply  circumscribed  red  lump,  of  the  size  of  a  marble, 
elevated  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  above  the  surface,  movabU', 
very  firm,  and  painful  to  the  touch.  It  was  very  similar  to  the 
lesion  occurring  in  erythema  nodosum.  On  top  of  this  nodular 
lesion  there  was  a  small  vesicle  with  clear  contents.  Thi~ 
later  became  an  umbilicated  pustule  and  subsequently  a  crust, 
which,  when  it  fell  oft",  left  a  depressed  cicatrix.  There  was 
considerable  itching  n  bile  the  lump  was  there.  The  latter  dis- 
appeared as  soon  as  tlie  formation  of  the  pustule  occurred. 

While  under  observation,  the  child  had  a  number  of  similar 
attacks  at  different  times  of  the  day  or  night,  and  seeminglv 
not  brought  on  by  any  particular  cause.  The  lesions  were  lo- 
cated on  different  parts  of  the  body,  and  very  itchy.  Pigmenteil 
spots,  and  more  or  less  pigmented,  pitted  scars,  remained  after 
their  disappearance. 

The  internal  treatment  with  tonics  and  arsenic  in  increased 
doses  was  of  no  benefit.  Castor-oil  relieved  the  diarrhoea  and 
the  offensive  odor  of  the  bowels  for  the  time  being.  Local  ap; 
(ilications  of  soothing  lotions  and  baths  eased  the  little  patient, 
but  had  likewise  no  marked  efl'ect  on  the  disease.  Although 
there  was  no  indication  for  a  specific  treatment,  I  yet  gave  it 
with  the  same  negative  result.  I  was  therefore  not  surprised 
that  the  mother  ceased  her  visits,  being  disappointed  by  the  in- 
eflicacy  of  the  treatment. 

In  resume,  we  had  to  deal  with  a  chronic  skin  disease, 
manifesting  itself  in  hard  lesions,  on  top  of  which  there  de- 
veloped, after  a  few  hours'  duration,  small  vesicles,  which  lat- 
ter became  pustular  and  umbilicated,  then  crusting,  and  finally 
leaving  a  scar  mostly  resembling  that  of  varicella.  The  eru[  - 
tion  was  an  extremely  itchy  one,  unaccompanied  by  any  general 
disturbance,  except  the  slight  aftectiin  of  the  bowels.  Ii 
avoided  the  flexor  surfaces,  but  affected  the  soles,  palms,  tin- 
face,  and  extensor  surfaces  of  the  extremities.  The  primar.\ 
hard  lesion  disappeared  as  soon  as  the  bullous  lesion  became 
pustular. 

These  symptoms  are  exactly  the  same  as  those  of  Hutch- 
inson's varicella  prurigo.  There  may  be  a  difference  in  the 
size  of  the  initial  lesion,  as  in  the  majority  of  his  cases  he 
states  they  were  hard  papules.  Of  some  of  them,  howevei-, 
he  says  himself  they  were  like  urticaria  wheals. 

What  is  it  that  made  the  celebrated  English  .'uithor  call 
his  disease  varicella  prurigo  ? 

Let  us  take  either  of  these  terms  separately. 

As  to  the  "  varicella,"  it  is  indeed  difficult  to  say  why 
he  alfixed  this  term  to  the  disease,  for  while  on  one  page 
he  regards  it  as  a  kind  of  persistent  chicken-pox,  on  another 
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he  seems  to  express  a  different  opinion  by  sayinjj  "  that  it 
ought  to  be  regarded  as  sequelae  of  the  exanthema  "  (id 
est  varicella)  "  and  not  in  any  strict  sense  a  continuation 
of  it." 

If  the  disease  were  a  kind  of  persistent  chicken-pox, 
which  I  shall  try  to  prove  not  to  be  the  case,  there -would 
be  no  reason  to  criticise  this  terra  ;  but  as  Hutchinson  him- 
self declares  it  an  after-disease  of  the  varicella,  he  divests 
himself  of  the  right  of  calling  it  "  varicella  "  ;  for  we  are 
not  justified  in  using  here  the  "post  hoc,  ergo  ■propter  hoc" 
and  calling  the  disease  varicella,  because  it  sets  in  after 
chicken-pox,  just  as  we  do  not  think  of  calling  it  morbilli 
or  scarlatina,  when  it  appears  after  these  diseases,  as  it  some- 
times does. 

In  reality  the  disease  is  not  a  persistent  chicken-pox, 
and  I  do  not  speak  only  of  my  case,  but  I  likewise  include 
Ilutcbinson's  cases.  In  going  through  his  elaborate  article, 
I  can  not  help  thinking  that  the  latter  have  very  little  in 
common  with  varicella.  We  have  a  chronic  disease  with- 
out fever,  of  which  the  principal  symptom,  because  it  is 
the  initial  one,  is  the  result  of  a  transudation — that  is,  an 
oedematous  swelling — whether  in  the  form  of  a  papule  or 
wheal,  for  both  are  only  diflEerent  stages  of  the  same  pro- 
cess. This  is  a  symptom  we  never  find  in  varicella.  I  can 
not  see  why  we  should  overlook  this  first  and  principal  sign 
of  the  disease. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  some  resemblance  to  vari- 
cella, but  only  in  the  later  stage  of  our  disease — viz.,  when 
the  lesions  have  become  pustular.  They  then  resemble 
those  of  varicella,  and  are  indeed  so  much  alike  that  the 
physician  who  sees  the  patient  for  the  first  time  and  is  not 
informed  in  regard  to  the  steps  in  the  process  will  readily 
Be  deceived.  No  wonder,  then,  that  mothers  who  are  nat- 
urally unable  to  distinguish  between  the  two  diseases  will 
state  that  a  child  had  chicken-pox.  To  speak  of  my  pa- 
tient, her  mother  was  sure  that  it  was  chicken-pox,  although 
1  know  that  the  nodular  lesions  were  present  in  the  begin- 
ning in  the  same  way  as  they  were  in  the  later  periods  of 
the  disease.  They  were  simply  overlooked  or  regarded  as 
unimportant,  for  the  reason  that  they  did  not  belong  to  the 
symptomatology  of  chicken-pox. 

The  resemblance  of  the  pustular  lesions  of  our  disease 
and  those  of  varicella  is  for  us  actually  without  any  great 
importance  and  can  not  influence  our  diagnosis,  for  we  find 
vesicular  or  pustular  umbilicated  lesions  leaving  more  or 
less  depressed  cicatrices  in  several  other  skin  diseases. 
They  have  been  termed  varioliform  on  account  of  the  re- 
semblance they  bear  to  variola  lesions  in  their  clinical  symp- 
toms; but  that  does  not  make  them  integral  parts  of  variola. 
By  the  same  mode  of  reasoning,  we  can  say  also  that  be- 
cause a  lesion  objectively  resembles  a  chicken-pox  lesion,  it 
is  not  by  any  means  on  that  account  chicken-i)ox. 

As  to  the  scars,  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  nothing  else 
but  sequclse  of  the  scratching,  for  I  found  thcni  much  more 
pronounced  on  the  face  and  extremities  than  on  the  back. 
Naturally  on  the  former  surfaces  the  little  patient  had  full 
power  of  her  hands  for  scratching  purposes. 

In  order  to  understand  the  term  "prurigo,"  I  must  state 
that  IIutcliin<-on  does  not  acknowledge  prurigo  as  a  disease 


sui  generis.  He  applies  this  term  to  all  diseases  in  which 
excessive  itching  is  the  first  and  principal  feature,  "  whether 
beginning  from  lice,  from  fleas,  from  woolen  clothing,  from 
half-cured  scabies,  or  from  some  internal  cause."  The  name 
varicella  prurigo  is  therefore  meant  to  express  varicella  pru- 
ritica. 

Having  thus  demonstrated  that  the  process  is  neither 
varicella  nor  prurigo,  let  us  now  consider  what  the  dis- 
ease is : 

When  the  individual  lesions  were  observed,  we  found  a 
papule  or  a  wheal,  precisely  the  same  as  is  met  with  in 
urticaria,  and  this  represents  the  primary  lesion,  or  the  ene 
characterizing  the  process.  During  the  life  history  of 
this  primary  lesion,  however,  it  was  seen  that  an  inflamma- 
tory bulla,  becoming  later  pustular,  arose  upon  the  primary 
wheal  as  a  base  and  lasted  longer  than  the  latter.  This  is 
an  occurrence  which,  in  ray  opinion,  must  be  considered  as 
secondary  and  independent  of  the  original  process.  Now, 
when,  in  addition  to  the  character  of  the  primary  lesion  (that 
is,  its  clinical  identity  with  those  of  urticaria),  we  take  the 
sudden  appearance  of  the  wheals  and  the  excessive  itching, 
the  conclusion  which  I  arrived  at — viz.,  that  the  varicella 
prurigo  is  primarily  and  essentially  an  urticaria — is  certainly 
justifiable,  and  this  view  I  am  glad  to  find  corroborated  by 
T.  C.  Fox  in  an  article  on  Urticaria  in  Infancy  and  Child- 
hood. The  results  of  his  observations  agree  with  mine, 
notwithstanding  that  our  line  of  reasoning  was  different. 

But  how  are  we  to  explain  the  bullous  and  pustular  le- 
sions which  form  on  the  wheals?  I  have  already  said  that  I 
considered  them  to  be  secondary  to  the  original  disease,  and 
I  can  not  confirm  the  statement  made  by  T.  C.  Fox,  that 
urticaria  pustulosa  is  the  urticaria  /car'  t^oxi]v  of  infants 
and  children,  for,  according  to  my  experience  here  and  in 
Germany,  pure  cases  of  pustular  urticaria  are  of  rare  occur- 
rence ;  but  when  they  are  met  with  they  are  usually  the  re- 
sult of  secondary  infection  from  without — that  is,  the 
Staphj/lococcHs  is  brought  in  contact  with  the  wheal  by 
scratching  and  other  means,  and  then  a  pustule  appears. 
In  my  case  there  could  be  no  question  of  the  pustule  be- 
ing due  to  any  external  agent  or  cause,  as  there  were  no 
evidences  about  the  primary  lesions  which  would  suggest 
that  they  had  been  in  any  way  infected  from  without.  The 
type  was  perfectly  pure;  each  lesion  was  primarily  a  wheal, 
and  within  a  very  short  time  the  further  development  was 
that  of  a  distinct  pustule,  and  in  consequence  it  seemed  to 
me  that  when  we  could  exclude  external  infection  we  must 
look  for  some  source  of  infection  in  the  body.  In  my  opin- 
ion, this  is  to  be  found  in  the  fermentative  processes  of  the 
intestines,  which  are  very  important  etiological  factors,  in- 
asmuch as  they  niav  have  a  twofold  effect.  In  the  first 
place,  they  maj'  produce  wheals  through  reflex  action  ;  in 
the  second  place,  ])tomaincs  may  be  formed  which,  taken 
up  by  the  circulation,  may  act  as  irritants  upon  the  walls 
of  the  vessels,  thus  causing  an  inflammator}-  exudation  into 
the  tissues,  where  the  wheal  is  situated,  as  there  exists  in 
that  situation  a  locus  minoris  resislentlcr.  These  ptomaines 
may,  furthermore,  be  pus-forming  elements,  and  conse- 
quently the  contents  of  the  vesicle  will,  under  those  circum- 
stances, become  ]iurulcnt  and  lose  their  simple  serous  char- 
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actar;  for,  as  Brieger  has  shown  in  his  elaborate  work  on 
ptomaines,  the  intestinal  tract  may  be  considered  as  a  favor- 
able location  tor  the  formation  of  chemical  alkaloid  prod- 
ucts called  ptomaines,  caused  under  the  influence  of  germs 
during  the  process  of  decomposition  and  of  fermentation. 
These  noxious  products  which  are  being  continually  formed 
are  generally  rendered  harmless  by  the  influences  of  certain 
products  of  digestion,  such  as  indol,  phenol,  and  skatol, 
for  instance,  in  their  chemical  combination  with  sulphuric 
acid.  Should  the  formation  of  these  products  of  digestion 
be  interfered  with,  owing  to  pathological  conditions  in  the 
intestinal  tract,  it  is  evident  that  the  iniuence  of  these  nox- 
ious substances,  normally  produced,  will  no  longer  be  con- 
trolled by  their  chemical  antidotes. 

There  is  one  point  that  may  seem  to  speak  against 
Hutchinson's  "varicella  prurigo"  being  considered  an  urti- 
caria— viz.,  the  multiplicity  of  cases  in  one  family  ;  for 
Hutchinson  observed  in  some  of  his  cases  several  children 
of  the  same  family  affected  simultaneously.  One  may  think 
that  this  proves  the  contagious  nature  of  the  disease,  but 
such  is  not  necessarily  the  case.  It  is  not  uncommon  to 
find  several  children  of  the  same  family  affected  at  the 
same  time  with  urticaria.  This  fact  is  not  surprising  con- 
sidering that  every  one  of  them  may  be  or  may  have  been 
exposed  to  the  same  external  or  internal  noxoe.  In  fact, 
this  multiplicity  is  of  such  frequent  occurrence  that  I  have 
been  asked  more  than  once  if  the  hives  were  contaffious. 
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M.  K.,  male,  German,  aged  thirty-four,  while  walking  in  the 
street  was  suddenly  seized  with  intense  dyspncea,  and  as  he 
was  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Montreal  General  tloapital  he  made 
immediate  application  for  relief.  Dr.  Richard  L.  MacDonnell, 
one  of  the  physicians,  was  in  the  building  at  the  time  and  ad- 
mitted the  man  into  one  of  his  wards.  As  suffocation  was  im- 
minent, I  was  suminoned  in  consultation,  and  intubation  of  the 
larynx  was  decided  upon.  When  I  saw  the  patient,  a  few  min- 
utes after  his  arrival,  his  condition  was  desperate  in  the  ex- 
treme and  most  painfid  to  witness.  lie  was  unahle  to  speak, 
his  face  was  purple  and  swollen  with  blood,  and  he  forced  bis 
finger  tips  into  his  ears  in  his  efforts  to  relieve  the  pressure  on 
the  drum  heads.  I  introduced  an  O'Dwyer  tube  of  large  size 
into  the  larynx,  which  afforded  sensible  hut  gradual  relief.  Af- 
ter the  severity  of  the  paroxysm  had  somewhat  subsided  I 
witljdrew  the  tube,  and  succeeded  in  making  a  laryngoscopic 
examination,  to  which  reference  shall  he  made  hereafter.  When 
able,  the  patient  stated  that  he  had  served  in  the  Franco-Prus- 
Bian  war.  lie  denied  ever  having  had  syphilis;  had  been  mar- 
ried seven  years;  his  wife  had  one  child  and  had  not  miscar- 
ried, lie  was  employed  as  a  storeman,  and  was  in  the  habit  of 
lifting  very  heavy  weights,  lie  had  not  suffered  from  cough 
or  pain  in  the  chest.  During  tiie  la»t  two  months  he  had  sev- 
eral attacks  of  dyspnoea,  but  always  found  relief  in  the  appli- 
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cation  of  mustard.  He  was  a  large,  well-built  man,  with  a 
splendid  development  of  chest,  covered  deeply,  however,  with 
a  thick  layer  of  fat.  The  pupils  were  of  equal  size,  the  radial 
pulses  were  equal,  and  there  was  no  tracheal  ttigamfj. 

Physical  examination  of  the  chest  revealed  simply  dimin- 
ished respiration  over  the  left  side.  No  dullness  on  percussion 
was  at  any  time  established,  due,  doubtless,  to  the  great  thick- 
ness of  the  thoracic  walls. 

The  patient  survived  six  days,  and  in  that  time  was  never 
quite  free  from  dyspncea.  Intubation  and  catheterism  were 
practiced  twice  during  his  residence  in  hospital,  when  death  ap- 
peared imminent,  bat  always  with  but  modified  relief.  Finally, 
termination  was  by  syncope.  There  was  no  doubt  at  any  time 
existing  in  our  minds  as  to  the  character  of  the  ease. 

At  the  autopsy  the  clinical  diagnosis  of  aneurysm  was  fully 
confirmed. 

A  saccular  dilatation  in  the  transverse  and  descending  arch, 
about  the  size  of  a  small  orange,  was  found.  The  left  bronchus, 
which  passed  immediately  behind  the  sac,  was  almost  obliter- 
ated. The  rupture  occurred  at  this  point  of  constriction,  and  a 
number  of  nerve  fibers  connected  with  the  pneumogastric  and 
left  recurrent  laryngeal  nerves  were  involved  in  the  extrava- 
sation. The  rupture  took  place  into  the  posterior  mediastinum, 
and  there  was  secondary  hemorrhage  into  the  stomach.  Htem- 
orrhagic  infarction  of  the  pneumogastric,  but  particularly  of 
the  left  recurrent,  was  observed  at  the  post-mortem  examina- 
tion. 

From  the  laryngologist's  point  of  view,  this  case  presents 
a  number  of  interesting  features  and  suggests  a  variety  of 
considerations.  Intubation  did  not  afford  the  immediate 
and  complete  relief  that  one  would  expect  in  a  case  of  pure- 
ly glottic  obstruction.  The  laryngoscopic  examination 
showed  the  left  vocal  cord  fixed  at  the  middle  line,  left  ab- 
ductor paralysis  with  adductor  spasm.  The  right  vocal  cord, 
though  moving  through  its  field,  underwent  intermittent 
spasmodic  movements;  the  tendency  was,  however,  decided- 
ly in  the  direction  of  adduction.  In  this  particular  case  the 
laryngeal  image  proved  of  great  value  as  a  means  not  only 
of  assisting  in  the  diagnosis  of  aneurysm,  but  also  in  esti- 
mating the  part  the  larynx  played  in  producing  the  dysp- 
ncea. We  might  even  go  further  and  say  that  (taking  into 
consideration  concomitant  circumstances,  of  course)  the 
image  was  characteristic  of  pressure  on  the  loft  vagus,  or,  at 
all  events,  pointed  in  that  direction.  Pressure  on  the  vagus 
will  produce  abductor  paralysis  of  the  same  side  with  ad- 
ductor reflex  spasm  of  the  laryngeal  muscles  of  the  opposite 
side.  In  deciding  these  points,  due  allowance  must  be  made 
for  the  stage  of  advancement  of  the  aneurysm  at  the  time 
of  examination.  If  the  pressure  had  been  on  the  left  recur- 
rent nerve  only,  the  vocal  cord  of  the  left  side  would  have 
been  affected  and  the  dyspnoea  would  have  been  intermittent 
instead  of  having  tlic  permanent  character  it  exhibited. 
Pressure  on  one  recurrent  nerve  does  not  affect  phonati(m 
and  is  not  likely  to  give  rise  to  troublesome  dyspna-a  ;  but 
pressure  on  one  vagus,  inducing  double  adductor  spasm,  as 
it  does,  will  produce  serious  results  thereby. 

I  stated  a  moment  ago  that  the  position  of  the  vocal 
cords  depended  somewhat  on  the  duration  of  the  disease 
and  on  the  amount  of  pressure  exerted.  I  have  occasion- 
ally observed  in  the  course  of  an  aneurysm  that  the  image 
80  varied  from  time  to  time,  after  a  considerable  interval, 
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that  I  was  led  to  doubt  th3  accuracy  of  a  previous  delinea- 
tion in  inv  register.  This  change  is  more  readily  observed 
in  a  case  of  pressure  on  one  recurrent  nerve.  For  instance, 
in  recurrent  pressure  there  may  be  early  in  the  case  some 
dyspnoea,  but  rarely  any  voice  affection ;  on  examination, 
we  find  the  vocal  cord  on  the  side  of  pressure  at  the  middle 
line — abductor  paralysis.  Later  on  the  dyspnoea  disap- 
pears, but  the  voice  is  impaired.  The  laryngoscope  shows 
the  cord  of  the  same  side  at  the  cadaveric  position — com- 
plete paralysis ;  the  adductor  fibers  have  become  involved. 
The  patient  now  suffers  from  phonatory  leakage.  He  can 
inspire  freely  enough,  but  he  can  not  economize  his  air  and 
is  easilv  put  out  of  breath  in  consequence;  his  cough  also 
is  difficult ;  the  mechanism  of  cough  is  interfered  with.  At 
a  still  later  stage  the  voice  may  improve ;  this  is  the  result 
not  of  local  improvement  in  the  case,  but  of  the  compensating 
action  of  the  vocal  cord  of  the  opposite  side  approaching  its 
fellow  to  produce  vocal  effect.  The  same  state  of  things  no 
doubt  may  occur  in  vagus  pressure  modified  by  the  differ- 
ence in  the  conditions.  Personally,  I  have  not  had  an  op- 
portunity of  following  vagus  pressure  for  a  sufficiently  long 
period  to  speak  with  any  authority.  The  late  Professor 
Elsberg,  of  New  York,  formulated  a  law  with  the  object 
and  intention  of  explaining  these  somewhat  curious  facts. 
He  maintained  that  "  the  abductor  filaments  of  the  nerve 
arc  more  prone  to  be  affected  than  the  adductor  filaments, 
and  that  if  in  a  given  case  in  which  both  the  abductors  and 
adductors  are  affected,  recovery  takes  place,  the  adductors 
are  apt  to  recover  first  or  exclusively  and  to  be  affected 
with  abnormal  contraction,  so  that  the  patient  during  the 
progress  of  recovery  is  in  danger  of  a  dyspnoea  which  may 
necessitate  a  tracheotomy  in  order  to  prevent  death."  In 
practice  this  law  has  received  abundant  confirmation, 
and,  in  the  absence  of  any  satisfactory  explanation  of 
a  theoretical  nature,  we  can  not,  I  think,  do  better  than 
accept  it. 

In  the  case  I  report,  the  laryngeal  condition  was  due 
cither  to  pressure  on  the  left  vagus  or  to  pressure  on  the 
recurrents  of  both  sides.  In  either  case  great  dyspnwa 
would  be  present,  and  in  the  comparative  absence  of  physi- 
cal si^ns  it  became  a  nice  question  of  diagnosis.  The  case 
was  not  seen  until  pressure  on  the  vagus  had  been  set  up,  but, 
from  the  history  given  by  the  patient  himself,  pressure  on 
the  left  recurrent  laryngeal  had  preceded  it  for  some  months. 
The  obstruction  offered  to  the  entrance  of  air  into  the  left 
lung,  and  the  altogether  greater  frequency  of  aneurysmal 
pressure  on  the  left  side,  wore  valuable  considerations  in 
arriving  at  a  correct  diagnosis.  In  the  present  instance 
there  were  no  physical  signs  of  any  value  present  excepting 
the  pressure  on  the  left  bronchus.  The  laryngeal  indications 
were  therefore  paramount,  and,  when  associated  with  certain 
collateral  indications,  a  diagnosis  was  not  difficult.  In  every 
case  of  loss  or  impairment  of  voice,  and  in  every  case  of 
dyspn(i!a,  an  expert  laryngoscopic  examination  should  be 
made  ;  it  no  doubt  would  often  clear  up  obscure  symptoms 
and  enable  us  to  properly  estimate  their  true  value.  In  the 
course  of  this  case  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  attacks  of 
dyspnoea  of  the  greatest  severity  were  the  result  of  pressure 
cxfrlod  bv  flic  succession   of  hicmorrhages  that  took  place. 


We  have  no  direct  proof  of  this,  but  we  made  tolerably  cer- 
tain by  intubation  that  the  larynx  was  not  entirely  at  fault. 
The  question  of  tracheotomy  was  raised  at  different  times 
for  the  relief  of  the  dyspnoea,  but  was  negatived  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons:  In  the  first  place,  intubation  failed  to  give 
the  instantaneous  relief  it  should  have  afforded  in  a  case  of 
purely  laryngeal  obstruction.  In  the  second  place,  there 
was  a  general  absence  of  the  usual  signs  of  laryngeal  dysp- 
noea— for  example,  the  larynx  was  stationary  in  the  throat; 
it  did  not  descend  during  inspiration.  There  was  no  supra- 
sternal depression  and  no  diaphragmatic  retraction.  The 
voice  was  weak,  the  cough  and  inspirations  were  asthenic, 
and  the  muscles  of  the  chest  were  quiescent.  The  abdomi- 
nal walls  were,  however,  in  a  state  of  great  and  continued 
activity,  especially  during  expiration.  Had  the  dyspnoea 
been  of  a  laryngeal  nature  I  should  not  have  hesitated  to 
perform  tracheotomy,  not  only  for  the  relief  of  breathing, 
but  also  as  a  means  of  delaying  the  rupture  of  the  sac. 

I  mentioned  the  absence  of  tracheal  tiiffr/int;  in  this  case, 
and,  as  it  is  a  symptom  of  aneurysm  but  little  known,  will 
sav  a  few  words  concerniug  it  before  closing.  Tracheal 
tugging  was  first  described  as  a  symptom  of  aneurysm  of 
the  arch  by  Dr.  W.  S.  Oliver*  (surgeon-major  in  H.  B- 
M.'s  regular  army,  retired),  of  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia.  It 
has  been  recognized  in  the  practice  of  the  Montreal  General 
Hospital  ever  since,  but  there  has  seemed  to  exist  some 
doubt  as  to  the  exact  way  in  which  the  "tugging"  was 
brought  about. 

When  the  aneurysmal  sac  is  immediately  over  the 
bronchus  the  direct  pressure  downward  produces  this  symp- 
tom, which  is  synchronous  with  the  pulse,  whereas  if  the 
sac  is  behind  or  before  there  is  no  effect  produced.  Dr. 
MacDonnell,  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine  in  McGill  Uni- 
versity, first  gave  me  this  explanation  of  the  phenomenon, 
which  I  have  since  proved  by  reference  to  case  reports. 
To  detect  this  symptom  the  patient  is  placed  seated  upright 
in  a  chair  with  the  mouth  closed.  The  trachea  is  drawn 
upward  by  traction  on  the  cricoid,  and  if  "tugging"  is  felt 
you  can  be,  in  so  far  as  my  knowledge  and  experience  goes, 
pretty  certain  of  an  aneurysmal  sac  pressing  downward  on 
the  left  bronchus. 

The  autopsy  in  this  case  was  made  by  Dr.  Wyatt  John- 
ston, pathologist  to  the  hospital,  and  my  short  report  of 
the  a[)pearances  was  abstracted  from  the  hospital  register. 


Operation  for  Distichiasis.  —  "  Dr.  Landolt  has  lately  devised  a  new 
operation  for  tliis  troublesome  alTection.  lie  splits  tbe  lid  into  two 
portions  by  an  incision  carried  ri^lit  along  the  intermarginal  space. 
The  anterior  flap  contains  tlie  sliin,  loose  tissue,  and  cilia,  the  posterior 
the  tarsus  and  muscle.  He  then  divides  the  anterior  flap  into  two  parts 
by  a  longitudinal  incision.  The  lower  part,  which  is  made  very  small, 
contains  the  cilia.  This  part  is  .shoved  right  up  umler  the  ujipor  part 
of  the  anterior  flap,  so  that  it  reaches  to  a  level  above  or  at  the  superior 
margin  of  the  tarsus.  The  upper,  larger  part  falls  down  by  its  own 
weight,  and  its  edge  is  united  to  the  inferior  edge  of  the  posterior  flap. 
As  soon  as  these  two  edges  arc  firmly  adherent  one  with  tlie  other,  a 
longitudinal  incision  is  carried  along  the  eyelid  at  a  few  millimetres 
from  the  edge  ;  and  the  cilia,  which  have  till  now  been  inclosed  in  a 
sort  of  pouch,  are  liberated." — Glasgoie  Malical  Journal. 

•  Laneel,  September  21,  1878. 
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A   NEW   PLATE   FOR  INTESTINAL   ANASTOMOSIS. 
By   F.   B.   ROBINSON,    B.  S.,   M.  D., 

TOLEDO,   OHIO, 
PROFESSOR  OF  AXATOMT  AND  CLINICAL  SURGERY  IN  TOLEDO  MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 

Very  little  distinct  surgery  of  the  intestines  was  done 
in  a  systematic  method  until  Tiavers,  of  London,  pub- 
lished his  investigations  in  1812.  He  entitled  it  An  In- 
quiry into  the  Process  of  Nature  in  repairing  Injuries  of 
the  Intestines,  illustrating  the  Treatment  of  Penetrating 
Wounds  and  Strangulated  Hernia.  In  this  work  Trav- 
ers  demonstrated  remarlcable  tact,  ingenuity,  and  judg- 
ment. His  deductions  were  able  and  philosophical  and 
his  experiments  far-reaching  and  practical.  It  was  Trav- 
ers  who  showed  that  a  fine  thread  could  be  tightly  tied 
around  a  dog's  intestine,  and  the  thread  would  cut  through 
and  fall  into  the  gut  lumen,  while  the  dog  would  recover. 
The  faecal  circulation  would  again  assume  its  normal  course. 
The  ne.xt  European  experimental  work  on  the  intestines  was 
done  in  France  about  1825,  when  Jobert  gave  the  profes- 
sion his  ingenious  operation,  and  Lembert,  in  conjunction 
with  Jobert,  recorded  the  immortal  Lembert  stitch.  Pro- 
fessor Czerny,  of  Heidelberg,  a  student  of  Billroth's,  gave 
his  stitch  to  the  profession  a  few  years  ago.  Dupuytren, 
Larrey,  and  Baudens  added  by  practical  work  improvements 
to  intestinal  surgery.  Ledran,  Ramdohr,  Dcnans,  Reybard, 
Adelmann,  Gegenbaur,  and  other  Europeans  recorded  some 
experiments,  but  not  any  particular  advance  over  Travers, 
Lembert,  and  Jobert.  In  America,  Dr.  T.  Smith,  of  the 
Island  of  St.  Croix,  made  a  dozen  experitnents  on  dogs'  in- 
testines to  test  the  sutures  of  Bell  and  others. 

The  report  of  Dr.  Smith's  experiments  was  published  in 
1805  in  his  Inaugural  Dissertation,  and  placed  before  the 
trustees  and  faculty  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Dr. 
Smith  mainly  recorded  the  action  of  the  operation  on  the 
animal's  life,  but  did  not  give  many  practical  views  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  pathology  of  repair.  But  autopsies  then 
and  now  are  different  factors  in  medicine.  Much  silence 
reigned  until  1841,  when  Dr.  Gross,  while  living  at  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  did  a  very  notable  series  of  experiments  on  sev- 
enty dogs,  extending  over  three  years.  Dr.  Gross  did  all 
known  experiments  on  the  intestines  at  that  lime,  and  de- 
serves our  lasting  admiration  for  his  courage,  able  execu- 
tion, and  commendable  spirit  of  progress  in  those  days  of 
no  anaesthetics. 

In  1884  Professor  Charles  T.  Parkes,  of  Chicago,  per- 
formed a  very  valuable  series  of  experiments  on  dogs'  in- 
testines, mainly  with  regard  to  gunshot  wounds.  The  able 
work  of  Professor  Parkes  attracted  widespread  interest  in 
this  country.  Cuts  showing  the  results  of  this  accomplished 
surgeon's  experiments  may  he  seen  scattered  through  vari- 
ous surgical  works,  and  I  know  personally  that  much  good 
resulted  to  the  profession  from  his  labors. 

Very  little  further  experiu)ental  work  was  done  to  throw 
any  light  on  intestinal  surgery  until  1887,  when  Professor 
Senn,  assisted  by  Dr.  Connell,  carried  out  one  hundred  and 
fifty  systematic  experiments.  In  this  remarkable  series  of 
experiments  the  brilliant  genius  of  Senn,  with  his  untiring 
energy  and  laudable  industry,  erected  to  his  name  a  lasting 


monument  of  benefaction  to  humanity.  Professor  Senn's 
book  is  the  best  sample  of  the  vigorous  spirit  of  modern 
progress  yet  presented  in  this  department  of  surgery.  The 
essential  idea  which  will  be  of  lasting  value  in  Professor 
Senn's  experiments  is  that  of  anastomosis  by  approximat- 
ing perforated  discs.  Professor  Senn  notes  that  Dr.  Con- 
nell first  suggested  their  use.  In  1887  I  began  systematic 
experiments  on  the  intestines  of  dogs,  assisted  by  Dr.  D.  D. 
Bishop,  now  of  Rush  College.  The  work  was  continued 
here  mainly  with  the  aid  of  Dr.  C.  S.  Miller.  Dr.  Gillette 
also  shared  in  it.  Carefnlly  recorded  work  has  been  carried 
on  from  then  until  the  present.  We  have  now  over  one 
hundred  and  sixty  systematic  experiments,  besides  many 
irregular  ones.  As  a  result  of  these  experiments,  we  have 
several  new  things  to  present  to  the  profession.  One  of  the 
new  things  is  a  rawhide  plate  for  intestinal  anastomosis. 

It  would  be  very  neglectful  if  I  did  not  say  that  Dr. 
Brokaw,  of  St.  Louis,  Dr.  Davis,  of  Birmingham,  Ala.,  and 
Dr.  Matas,  of  New  Orleans,  have  done  extensive  and  splen- 
did work  in  experiments.  Dr.  Davis  presents  the  catgut 
mats.  Dr.  Matas  his  solid  catgut  ring,  and  Dr.  Brokaw  his 
very  valuable  segmented  rubber  ring.  The  advance  in  in- 
testinal work  is  unparalleled  in  any  age.  The  progress  and 
revolutions  of  the  past  eighteen  months'  intestinal  work  are 
absolutely  marvelous.  And  it  still  continues,  for  Dr.  A.  C. 
Bernays,  of  St.  Louis,  writes  me,  on  his  return  from  Berlin 
in  September,  that  the  medical  men  there  were  talking  of 
giving  up  all  aids  to  intestinal  anastomosis,  such  as  plates 
and  rings  ;  that  they  got  better  results  from  the  simple  Lem- 
bert suture.  We  hope  the  Lord  will  forgive  all  such  sin- 
ners. This  idea  reminds  us  of  Daniel  Webster  in  Congress 
giving  up  the  idea  of  telegraphy  as  a  failure. 

In  1889  I  began  to  look  around  for  a  more  convenient 
material  for  intestinal  anastomosis  than  Professor  Senn's 
decalcified  perforated  bone  plate.  His  plate  does  the  work 
quite  well,  but  it  requires  some  ten  to  fourteen  days  to  pre- 
pare the  plates,  and  they  cost  a  dollar  a  pair.  As  the  subject 
was  then  quite  new,  one  had  to  rely  on  his  own  resources. 
At  that  time  I  had  never  known  of  cartilage  being  used, 
and,  in  daily  passing  a  large  butcher-shop,  the  non-ossified 
or  cartilaginous  part  of  a  young  beef  attracted  my  atten- 
tion. I  used  that  with  success  in  the  form  of  perforated 
plates  with  four  to  six  sutures.  But  I  lost  some  dogs  from 
too  rapid  absorption  of  the  cartilage  plates,  so  1  abandoned 
it.  For  cartilage  to  resist  absorption  in  the  upper  alimen- 
tary passage  it  requires  a  large,  thick  plate.  For  months  T 
tried  all  kinds  of  material,  chiefly  leathers.  The  healing  of 
the  anastomosis  was  nearly  always  good,  but  an  inabsorb- 
able  plate  is  a  possible  source  of  danger.  Finallv,  to  put  a 
long,  tedious  number  of  experiments  into  a  short  .story,  I 
began  the  use  of  rawhide  plates.  These  proved  to  be  a  re- 
markable success  in  living  experiments  from  the  simple  re- 
covery of  so  many  of  the  animals.  The,  rawhide  plate  is 
made  by  shaving  the  hair  from  the  green  hide  of  an  ox. 
Then  cut  the  hide  into  strips  an  inch  wide  and  two  inches 
and  a  half  long.  Perforate  the  plate  by  a  diamond-,shaped 
aperture  (half  an  inch  by  three  quarters  of  an  inch).  Then 
apply  four  to  six  sutures  to  the  plate,  armed  with  four  to 
six  needles,  and  it  is  ready  for  use.     The  plate  can  be  used 
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dried  or  green.  We  have  tried  both  ways  many  times.  If 
the  hair  is  shaved  from  the  green  hide  and  then  the  hide  is 
dried,  it  thickens  and  stiffens  it  so  that  almost  any  kind  of 
plates  suitable  to  any  part  of  the  alimentary  canal  can  be 
obtained.  The  features  of  these  rawhide  plates  are — they 
are  eminently  suitable  for  the  operation  of  intestinal  anas- 
tomosis; they  are  easily  prepared,  quite  accessible,  and  very 
convenient ;  they  are  suitably  absorbable  and  can  be  well 
adapted  to  the  character  and  quality  of  the  intestinal  tract. 

After  a  very  large  number  of  experiments,  I  am  fully  con- 
vinced that  a  plate  should  not  be  absorbed  too  soon.  One 
can  not  rely  on  any  definite  period  of  healing  from  perito- 
neal plastic  exudates.  The  exudate  may  be  rapid  in  its 
formation  or  much  delayed.  A  plate  should  hold  intact  for 
about  five  days  to  insure  success.  The  superiority  of  plates 
over  all  rings  is  in  the  amount  of  serous  surface  held  in  con- 
tinuous approximation.  Rings  hold  only  a  limited  serous 
surface  in  approximation,  and  they  are  apt  to  contuse  or 
cause  sloughing.  A  plate  produces  equable  and  uniform 
pressure  in  all  directions,  and  thus  caus-es  no  sloughing  or 
gangrene.  Its  edges  are  round  and  smooth,  and  no  promi- 
nences project  against  the  gut  wall  to  cause  gangrene  of  its 
tissues,  forming  f.ecal  fistula,  and  inviting  the  demon  peri- 
tonitis to  end  the  scene.  The  rawhide  jilates  produce  ex- 
cellent fixation  of  the  anastomosed  parts,  and  consequent 
mechanical  ;ind  physiological  rest,  which  is  required  for  suf- 
ficient cell  proliferation  and  definite  healing.  The  plate  is 
not  large  or  bulky,  is  easily  inserted,  and  is  very  convenient 
for  rapid  execution — a  prime  necessity  in  all  intestinal  op- 
erations. 

Anastomosis  means  the  opening  of  one  mouth  into  an- 
other, the  communicating  of  one  vessel  with  another.  In- 
testinal anastomosis  means  the  communicating  of  the  lumen 
of  one  gut  with  the  lumen  of  another  through  its  walls.  It 
is  an  artificial  fistula  in  which  the  mucous  membrane  is  con- 
tinuous through  a  new  channel  which  passes  through  the 
contiguous  bowel  walls.  It  is,  in  short,  a  bimucous  fistula, 
which  disease  must  have  frequently  been  established  shortly 
after  intestines  were  created.  Vet  the  idea  of  forming  an 
artificial  bowel  fistula  arose  not  long  ago  among  the  French. 
Tlie  original  genius  who  conceived  the  idea  did  some  un- 
successful operations  on  human  beings,  and  the  vacillating 
French  doctors  covered  the  poor  operator  with  such  violent 
storms  of  abuse  and  indelicate  opposition  that  he  dared  not 
advocate  his  project  or  publish  his  writings.  Curiously 
enough,  the  French  were  in  this  one  thing  conservative. 
Thus  Dr.  Maisonncuve's  valuable  conceptions  lay  dormant 
in  the  bowels  of  oblivion  for  years,  to  be  acted  on  by  a  few 
unheeded  and  unnoticed  progressive  men,  until  actively  re- 
vived by  the  bold  and  skillful  surgeon,  Dr.  Ilahn,  of  Berlin. 
The  ground  of  opposition  of  the  F'rench  medical  society  to 
intestinal  anastomosis  was,  that  f»ces  would  accumulate  in 
the  excluded  bowel  loop  and  finally  kill  the  patient.  Our 
experiments,  which  are  now  over  a  hundred  and  sixty, dem- 
onstrate definitely  that  the  faeces  will  not  accumulate  in  the 
excluded  loop,  l>ut  will  take  the  shortest  route  through  the 
bimucous  or  artilicial  fistula.  Ivxperienre  teaches  that  tlie 
physiologically  excluded  gut  will  simply  atrophy.  Peri- 
stalsis drives  the  fasces  out.     There  is  a  tendency  in  the 


artificial  fistula  to  contract  while  healing,  so  that  the  original 
incision  should  be  liberal  in  size.  The  artificial  fistula  as 
it  heals  often  acquires  a  sphincter-like  condition  from  the 
periodical  contraction  and  dilatation  of  the  fistula,  due  to 
the  irregular  passage  of  flatus  and  fa;ces.  Amontr  the  es- 
sential elements  to  insure  rapid  union  of  parts  in  intestinal 
operations  is  scarification  of  the  serous  surface  coaptated. 
AYe  have  proved  often  that  any  abraded,  denuded,  or  raw 
surface  in  the  abdominal  cavity,  if  retained  approximated, 
will  unite.  It  does  not  matter  wliether  it  is  denuded  mu- 
cous or  serous  surface.  On  this  principle  I  have  a  new  op- 
eration to  present  to  the  profession.  It  is  simply  the  prin- 
ciple of  denuding  a  mucous  surface  and  placing  it  in  fixed 
approximation  to  a  scarified  serous  surface.  Denuded  or 
raw  surfaces  heal  universally.  Another  very  important  aid 
in  the  healing  of  intestinal  wounds  is  the  application  of  a 
peritoneal  or  omental  graft  to  the  parts  operated  on.  The 
surface  of  the  graft  and  the  surface  to  which  it  is  applied 
should  be  scarified  with  a  needle  point  and  held  in  position 
by  a  few  fine  sutures.  The  grafts  should  be  large  enough  to 
completely  cover  the  whole  wound.  If  the  wound  is  ex- 
tensive, one  or  more  grafts  could  be  applied.  Grafts  two 
by  four  inches  live  well  and  retain  remarkable  vitality.  The 
grafts  are  best  obtained  from  the  omentum.  Grafts  are 
used  in  two  ways.  One  is  to  apply  the  omentum  (the  edge 
or  any  part)  around  the  parts  operated  on,  fix  it  in  position 
with  sutures,  and  leave  it  unsevered  from  the  omentum.  It 
is  not  cut  away  from  the  original  attachments.  I  have  used 
the  graft  in  this  manner  about  a  hundred  times  and  never 
saw  a  bad  result.  The  objection  to  raise  against  it  is,  that 
it  will  create  an  arch  under  which  intestines  will  slide  to 
and  fro  and  may  become  herniated.  Wandering  guts  may 
be  caught  and  strangulated.  This  may  happen,  hut  in  a 
hundred  and  fifty  post-mortems  made  by  myself  no  such 
thing  has  been  found.  The  autopsies  were  made  flora  one 
to  eighty  days  after  the  operation.  This  method  of  graft 
application  is  verv  certain  in  its  healing,  and  many  times  I 
have  found  distinct  fa-cal  fistula'  which  were  arrested  by 
the  thickened  graft.  In  these  cases  the  graft  absolutely  is 
the  means  of  saving  life. 

The  other  method  of  using  peritoneal  or  omental  grafts 
is  to  completelv  sever  them  from  some  part  of  the  perito- 
n.'eum  or  omentum,  and  then  to  apply  them  over  the  parts 
operated  on,  fixing  them  in  position  by  sutures.  I  have  tried 
this  method  many  times  with  success,  and  used  grafts  from 
the  omentum  as  large  as  three  inches  by  five  inches  with- 
out a  sign  of  loss  of  vitality.  I  have  tried  the  grafts  in  alj 
ways,  severed  and  unsevered,  scarified  and  unscarified,  and 
am  convinced  that  few  bowel  operations  should  be  done 
without  the  application  of  a  graft.  I  wish  to  suggest  that, 
if  omental  grafts  arc  used,  they  should  be  taken  from  the 
edge  (cut  or  torn),  and  not  from  the  center  or  interior. 
We  did  this  a  few  times,  tearing  an  omental  graft  out  of 
the  interior  of  the  omentum,  leaving  a  hole  varying  from 
two  inches  by  four  inches  to  three  inches  by  six  inches  in 
this  membrane.  The  autopsy  of  several  of  those  cases 
rewarded  us  with  very  instructive  intormaiion.  In  a  case 
of  gastro-enterostomy  an  aperture  was  torn,  and  ;it  the  au- 
topsy, weeks  after,  six  feet  to  eight  feet  of  small   intestine 
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were  found  prolapsed  through  the  hole  in  the  omentum. 
The  eHges  of  the  aperture  had  become  rounded  and  thick- 
ened, and  might  strangulate  the  prolapsed  intestines  at  any 
moment  from  mechanical  or  pathological  causes. 

In  another  case  a  similar  occurrence  was  found  at  the 
autopsy  when  the  animal  was  killed  to  obtain  the  specimen. 
The  abdomen  was  closed  by  some  three  sutures  to  an  inch, 
including  skin,  fascia,  muscles,  theca  or  fascia,  and  perito- 
naeum. Hernia  occurred  in  about  three  per  cent,  of  the 
cases.  But  in  every  instance,  as  far  as  could  be  seen,  the 
faeroia  was  caused  by  the  failure  to  secure  the  theca  well 
(the  combined  fascia  or  aponeurosis  of  the  oblique  and  trans- 
versalis  abdominal  muscles).  I  believe  this  is  precisely  the 
condition  in  the  human  subject.  In  human  laparotomy, 
hernia  is  nearly  always  caused  by  the  failure  to  secure  the 
combined  fascia  or  tendon  of  the  oblique  and  transverse 
abdominal  muscles  well  and  close  it  with  sutures.  The 
limits  of  this  article  forbid  further  discussion. 

The  following  experiments  will  illustrate  the  technique, 
methods,  convenience,  absorbability,  and  general  use  and 
worth  of  the  rawhide  plate,  which,  I  hope,  will  be  useful 
in  future  intestinal  surgery.  I  will  select  at  random  cases 
of  operation  in  different  parts  of  the  alimentary  canal  with 
the  plate  : 


Fig.  I. 


Experiment  No.  18. — Dog,  male;  weight,  twenty  pounds; 
operation,  gaBtro-enterostomy.  In  this  case  I  used  beltleatli- 
er,  or  raw  hide  slightly  tanned.  Abdomen  opened  and  omen- 
tum pushed  to  left,  and  loops  of  small  intestine  drawn  out 
and  incised  on  its  convex  border  an  inch.  In  tbis  incision  w-as 
inserted  a  rawhide  plate  (an  inch  by  two  inches  and  a  half), 
armed  with  four  sutures,  and  a  needle  attached  to  each  lateral 
one.  The  two  lateral  needles  were  pushed  from  inside  the  gut 
outward,  |)enetrating  the  entire  bowel  wall  a  third  of  an  inch 
frotn  margin  of  wound.  An  incision  was  made  in  the  stomach 
(an  inch  and  a  half)  after  it  was  drawn  out,  and  a  plate  was 
Bimilarly  introduced.  The  serous  surface  over  the  plates  was 
scarified,  and  a  continuous  Lembert  suture  stitched  the  gut  and 
stomach  together,  and,  as  the  continuous  suture  coapted  the 
scarified  serous  surface,  the  corresponding  sutures  on  the  plates 
were  tied,  first  the  lovver  lateral,  then  the  two  end  ones,  and 
finally  the  upper  lateral  one.  A  few  over-sutures  were  applied. 
A  scarified  graft  (omental)  was  applied  over  the  scarified  anas- 
tomosis and  sutured  in  position  by  a  few  fine  sutures.  The  dog 
jaaA^  an  uninterrupted  recovery.  Eighteen  days  after,  the  dog 
was  killed.  Abdominal  organs  found  healthy.  The  omen- 
tal graft  had  formed  firm  and  strong  adhesions.  The  anas- 
tomosis was  well  estal)lislied.  Water  turned  into  the  stom- 
ach passed  efpially  through  the  new  and  old  (-luinncl.  Tlie 
artificial  or  bimucous  fistula  bad  contracted  to  about  half  its 


original  size.  It  admitted  the  index  finger,  and  had  the  appear- 
ance and  feel  of  a  distinct  sphincter.  Plates  entirely  gone. 
Two  threads  of  linen  were  hanging  in  the  edge  of  the  fistula. 
In  approaching  the  stomach,  instead  of  pushing  the  omentum 
to  the  left,  as  in  securing  the  bowel,  the  great  omentum  was  torn 
through,  making  an  aperture  about  three  inches  by  five  inches. 
Through  this  hole  some  seven  feet  of  small  inte'stine  had  pro- 
lapsed. It  looked  very  suggestive  to  see  that  roll  of  viscera 
hanging  in  front  of  the  omentum,  and  teaches  us  not  to  make 
such  holes  or  to  resuture  them.  It  would,  no  doubt,  strangulate 
the  intestines  by  some  mechanical  condition  in  the  future.  The 
plates  should  be  kept  in  alcohol.  The  anastomosis  was  done 
four  feet  below  the  stomach.  I  did  not  intend  to  do  that,  but 
supposed  I  had  the  duodenum.  This  is  dangerous,  as  marasmus 
will  frequently  follow  from  the  excluded  gut.  The  early  advice 
of  Luecke  and  Lauenstein,  though  of  high  authority,  must  be 
discarded.  It  was  to  seize  the  first  appearing  loop  of  bowel 
(distended).  That  is  not  justifiable,  as  it  might  be  the  lower 
end  of  the  ileum — a  mistake  Lauenstein  made,  killing  his  pa- 
tient in  a  few  weeks  from  marasmus.  To  find  the  duodenum, 
introduce  the  index  and  middle  fingers  and  feel  for  the  pylorus, 
and  especially  the  end  of  the  pancreas,  of  course  pushing  the 
omentum  to  the  left.  The  four  feet  of  excluded  bowel  did  not 
accumulate  faeces,  but  assumed  a  condition  of  atrophy.  Any 
anastomosis  on  the  stomach  should  be  done  from  its  most  de- 
pendent portion,  so  that  the  secretion  and  food  can  pass  out 
with  no  hindrance,  and  also  so  that  the  continual  passage  of 
material  will  keep  the  bimucous  fistula  patent.  This  dog  ate 
voraciously,  but  lost  fiesh.  Our  experiments  detnonstrated  that 
the  physiological  exclusion  of  four  feet  of  bowej  was  pften  fol- 
lowed by  marasmus. 


Fill.  2. 

Experiment  No.  2Jf. — Uog,  male;  weight,  twenty  pounds; 
operation,  gastro-colostomy  ;  material,  rawhide  plates.  The  in- 
tention was  to  anastomose  the  colon  (transverse)  to  the  stomach. 
The  stomach  incision  was  an  inch  and  a  half,  and  the  bowel  an 
inch  long.  The  plates  were  inserted,  und  the  lateral  needles 
pushed  from  within  outward,  the  serous  surface  was  scari- 
fied, the  plates  were  placed  xi»  (i  p/«,  and  the  corresponding 
sutures  were  tied — first  the  lower,  then  the  end,  and  finally 
the  upper.  No  Lembert  sutures  employed,  and  no  graft. 
Time  of  operation,  twenty  minutes.  Dog  made  a  good  re- 
covery. He  was  chloroformed  to  death  in  eleven  days.  Au- 
topsy showed  all  abdominal  organs  healthy.  The  autopsy 
also  showed  that  the  transverse  colon  was  not  disturbed,  but 
the  rectum  was  anastomosed  to  the  stomach.    Hence  the  dog  had 
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jnst  enough  stomach  and  gnt  to  reach  from  month  to  anas  for 
an  alimentary  canal.  It  dragged  and  dilated  the  stomach  about 
a  quarter  larger  than  normal.  Water  turned  into  the  stomach 
passed  almost  entirely  through  the  new  artificial  fistula,  wliich 
had  contracted  to  half  its  original  size,  and  felt  precisely  like  a 
natural  sphincter.  It  admitted  the  index  finger.  Though  the 
dog  had  nearly  all  the  bowels  excluded  physiologically,  he  did 
not  have  marasmns.  The  plates  were  entirely  ab.'orbed.  No 
fajcal  accumulation  occurred  iu  the  excluded  bowels.  Without 
large  practice,  one  can  not  seize  the  bowel  at  a  desired  point 
unless  eventration  is  resorted  to,  passing  the  bowel  before  the 
eye  and  through  the  fingers. 

Professor  Madelung,  of  Rostock,  made  crucial  tests  to 
show  the  difficulty  of  diagnosis  of  points  of  the  intestines 
which  are  familiar  to  most  abdominal  surgeons.  They 
demonstrate  that  practice  alone  insures  accuracy  in  diag- 
nosticating disease  of  the  intestines. 


Fig.  3. 


Experiment  Ko.  22. — Dog,  female,  weight  fifteen  pounds. 
Operation,  ileo-ileostomy ;  material,  rawhide  plates;  animal 
chloroformed,  belly  shaved,  and  through  a  two-inch  abdominal 
incision  a  loop  of  small  intestine  was  drawn  out  along  the  right 
side  of  the  omentum.  The  bowel  was  completely  severed  and 
its  two  ends  invaginated  each  an  inch  and  held  in  position  by 
four  to  six  continuous  Lembert  sutures.  On  the  convex  surface 
of  each  gut  (the  part  most  distant  from  tlie  mesentery)  incisions 
an  inch  long  were  made.  Rawhide  plates  (an  inch  by  two 
inches  and  a  half)  were  inserted  in  the  bowel.  The  six  needles 
armed  with  linen  sutures  were  passed  from  the  inside  of  the  gut 
lumen  through  the  entire  bowel  wall  one  third  of  an  inch  from 
wound  margin.  The  serous  surface  over  the  plates  was  scarified 
with  a  needle  point,  the  plates  were  approximated,  and  the  six 
corresponding  sutures  were  tied.  A  few  continuous  over-sutures 
were  added.  An  nnsevered  omental  graft  was  applied  to  the 
anastomosis  and  held  in  position  by  four  fine  sutures.  Ten 
inches  of  the  ileum  was  excluded.  Dog  recovered  excellently,  ate, 
drank,  played,  and  appeared  happy.  She  had  slight  marasmus. 
She  was  chloroformed  to  death  fifteen  days  after.  The  auto])sy 
showed  healthy  viscera.  .\  very  circumscribed  local  peritonitis 
had  arisen  and  subsided.  The  graft  was  solidly  and  firmly 
grown  to  the  parts.  The  severed  gut  ends  were  well  healed,  but 
one  had  continued  to  invaginate  two  inches  and  the  other  an 
inch  and  a  half.  This-  is  a  danger  I  have  frequently  observed, 
but  liave  never  found  it  recorded  by  other  writers.  I  have  lost 
eight  to  ten  dogs  from  this  cause.  The  invagination  continues, 
and  it  finally  mechanically  occludes  the  gut  lumen  or  the  arti- 
ficial fistula.  The  plates  were  entirely  absorbed.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  hydrogen  gas  at  the  autopsy  I  filled  a  four-gallon  rub- 
ber balloon  with  air  and  inserted  its  nozzle  into  the  rectum. 
The  abdominal  wall  was  then  removed.  Slight  pressure  on  the 
balloon  soon  forced  the  gas  with  an  audible  noise  through  Ijau- 
hin's  valve,  through  the  pylorus,  and  out  at  the  nose.   The  anas- 


tomosis did  not  leak.  If,  however,  one  attempts  to  force  the 
air  or  gas  from  mouth  to  rectum,  it  will  generally  rupture  or 
lacerate  the  tissues,  especially  the  ptritonasum. 

Experiment  No.  JfO. — Dog,  male,  weight  twelve  pounds.  Op- 
eration, ileo  ileostomy ;  material,  green,  soft  rawhide  plates.  A 
loop  of  intestine  was  drawn  out  and  anastomosed.  No  over-sut- 
ures, but  an  unsevered  omental  graft  was  well  applied  over  the 
parts  and  sutured  in  position.  As  dogs  were  occasionally  scarce, 
we  operated  several  times  on  the  same  one  at  different  dates,  so, 
nine  days  after,  circular  enterorrhaphy  was  performed  on  this 
dog.  He  did  well,  ate,  drank,  and  played.  Twenty  two  djiys 
after  the  first  and  nine  after  the  second  operation  the  dog  was 
killed.  The  organs  were  found  healthy  at  the  autopsy.  Two 
points  showed  the  rise  and  subsidence  of  a  local  peritonitis  at 
the  enterorrhaphy  and  anastomosis.  The  graft  had  healed;  it  was 
strong  and  firm.  The  anastomosis  was  well  established,  conduct- 
ing nearly  all  of  the  fajcal  circulation.  The  artificial  fistula  had 
contracted  to  half  its  size  and  was  distinctly  sphincter-like.  The 
fistula  is  generally  larger  when  all  the  freces  and  flatus  are  com- 
pelled to  go  through  it.  Here  it  had  two  routes.  Rawhide 
plates  entirely  absorbed.  All  the  sutures  (six)  were  still  hang- 
ing in  the  edge  of  the  artificial  fistula.  The  circular  enteror- 
rhaphy had  contracted  to  a  third  of  its  original  size  and  was 
beginning  to  cause  obstruction. 


Fig.  4. 

Experiment  N'o.  GO. — Dog.  m.ile,  weight  twenty-five  pounds. 
The  usual  preparations  and  a  loop  of  intestine  drawn  out.  Ten 
inches  was  resected.  The  two  divided  ends  were  invaginated 
an  inch,  and  so  sutured  in  position  with  six  continued  Lembert 
sutures.  Rawhide  plates  were  introduced  into  the  incisions  in 
the  bowel  and  approximated  and  tied.  A  gr.aft  was  applied 
over  the  parts  and  sutured  in  position.  The  dog  made  im  unin- 
terrupted recovery,  ate,  drank,  and  [dayed.  He  escaped,  un- 
fortunately, on  the  ninth  day,  hale  and  hearty. 

Experiment  No.  67. — Dog,  male,  weight  ten  pounds.  Opera- 
tion, resection  of  an  inch  and  a  half  of  bowel,  and  canal  restored 
by  anastomosis  with  rawhide  plates.  After  the  resection  the 
two  bowel  ends  wore  invaginated  an  inch  each  and  sutured  in 
position,  then  anastomosed.  Graft  applied.  The  rawhide 
plates  were  very  thin.  The  dog  was  killed  on  the  ninth  ilay. 
Graft  was  well  healed,  anastomosis  well  establishe<l,  and  artifi- 
cial fistula  of  good  size.  Plates  entirely  absorbed.  A  very  im- 
portant point  was  again  observed  in  regard  to  the  invaginated 
bowel  ends  which  had  proceeded  beyond  the  point  of  the  arti- 
ficial fistula,  causing  danger  of  mechanical  obstruction  at  any 
moment.  AVhat  is  to  be  done  to  avoid  it?  Invaginate  oidy 
half  an  inch,  so  that  the  muscles  of  the  gut  do  not  get  any  pur- 
chase power  in  peristalsis. 

Experiment  No.  43. — Dog,  male,  weight  forty  pounds.  The 
dog's  intestine  was  drawn  out  and  invaginated  four  inches  by 
forcing  the  upper  segment  of  the  bowel  into  the  lower  or  draw- 
ing the  lower  over  the  upper.  The  invagination  was  sutured 
in  position  by  four  sutures;  belly  closed.  Forty-eight  hours 
after,  abdomen  reopened.    The  gut  had  so  violently  disinvngi- 
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Dated  itself  that  it  had  torn  out  two  sutnres  and  insinuated  itself 
out  between  the  other  two.  The  whole  disinvaginated  loop  was 
excluded  by  anastomosing  the  gut  above  to  the  gut, below  with 
rawhide  plates  (green  and  soft).  Graft  applied.  Dog  died 
nine  days  after  from  progressive  fibrino-purulent  peritonitis. 
The  peritonicum  showed  at  the  autopsy  a  wonderful  variety  of 
pathology — pyogenic  membrane,  pus  puddles  which  Nature  had 
tried  to  hem  in,  and  local  fields  of  tortuous  impacted  blood- 
vessels meandering  like  golden  threads  over  dusky  mottled 
membrane.  The  excluded  gut  was  contracted  and  only  had  a 
little  nnicns  left  in  it.  Two  invagination  sutures  still  existed  in 
the  bowel.  The  anastomosis  was  well  established  and  tlie  arti- 
ficial fistula  was  large.  No  sign  or  trace  of  the  plates  was  sci-n. 
The  graft  was  solidly  and  firmly  healed.  The  dog  was  killed 
by  infection  at  one  of  the  operations. 

Experiment  (not  numbered). — Dog,  male  pup,  weight  eight 
pounds.  Operation,  ileo-ileostomy  ;  material,  rawhide  plates, 
very  thin.  A  loop  of  intestine  was  drawn  out,  and,  through 
incisions  in  the  bowel,  the  plates  were  inserted,  coaptated,  and 
tied.  The  dog  ate,  drank,  and  played  the  nest  day,  and  con- 
tinued in  this  manner  until  he  was  killed,  two  weeks  later. 
Autopsy  :  Abdominal  organs  healthy.  Graft  well  grown.  An- 
astomosis established;  but  here  again  the  ffecal  circulation  had 
two  directions  to  travel,  and  hence  the  artificial  fistula  was 
small.     Plates  entirely  gone. 

Manv  more  examples  mioht  be  adduced  out  of  over  a 
hundred  and  sixty  experiments,  but,  no  doubt,  sufKcient 
have  been  given.  The  cuts  will  illustrate  the  technique  and 
methods  of  using  the  plates. 


THE    RELATION   OF 

GONOEROCEA   TO  RENAL  DISEASE. 

By  JAMES  KENNEDY,  M.  D., 

8AN  A^T0NlO,   TEXAS. 

In  a  case  of  urethral  .stricture  where  I  performed  the 
operation  of  external  urethrotomy  the  patient  died  within 
five  hours,  and  post-mortem  examination  revealed  the  exist- 
ence of  a  chronic  suppurative  nephritis.  The  patient  hav- 
ing given  a  history  of  gonorrboeal  infection,  followed  by 
gleet  and  subsequent  interference  with  micturition,  the  in- 
quiry naturally  suggested  was,  What  relation  did  the  gonor- 
rhoea! infection  bear  to  the  renal  lesion  ? 

The  history  of  the  case  in  which  I  operated  is  briefly  as 
follows: 

The  patient,  who  was  thirty-eight  years  of  age,  had  con- 
tracted gonorrhijca  some  two  or  three  years  previously,  had  used 
various  injections,  and,  after  several  months  of  this  self-treat- 
ment, considered  himself  cured. 

Within  the  past  year  be  had  experienced  pain  in  the  region 
of  the  bladder,  and  had  noticed  that  his  urine  would  often  be 
of  an  unnatural  appearance,  being  sometimes  milky,  and  expe- 
rienced considerable  difficnlty  and  often  pain  in  emptying  the 
bladder.  But  only  within  the  past  month  did  he  deem  it  neces- 
sary to  semi  for  a  physii^ian,  and  then  only  because  of  the  ur- 
gency of  his  symptoms,  being  unable  to  empty  his  hlad<ler,  and, 
in  consequence  of  the  overdistenlion,  sutt'ered  inten>e  pain. 

I  attempted  to  relieve  his  condition  by  means  of  a  flexible 
catheter,  but  found  it  would  not  pass  the  deeper  stricture  (there 
being  two).  I  then  rcorted  to  a  metallic  instrument,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  emptying  his  bladder  of  its  foul  contents,  which  con- 
sisted of  decomposed  urine,  pne,  and  blood. 


I  believed  from  the  history  and  symptomatology  that  I  was 
dealing  with  a  bad  case  of  chronic  cystitis,  and  that  relief,  if 
any  was  to  be  obtained,  must  be  found  in  the  creation  of  an 
artificial  urethra  and  the  removal  of  the  stricture  by  means  of 
an  external  urethrotomy,  which,  in  addition  to  draining  the 
bladder,  would  also  enable  us  to  wash  it  out  with  antiseptic 
solutions,  by  which  means  I  hoped  to  arrest  the  infiammatory 
process  and  ameliorate  the  patient's  condition. 

In  reference  to  the  operation  I  need  only  say  that  I  operated 
according  to  the  usual  method,  and,  after  an  opening  had  been 
made  into  the  urethra,  a  cannula  was  inti'oduced.  Chloroform 
was  used  as  an  antesthetic,  and  the  operation  completed  in  ten 
minutes.  The  patient  rapidly  recovered  from  the  aniesthesia 
and  was  not  unconscious  more  than  twenty  minutes. 

I  left  him  at  12  m.,  and  instructed  to  give  him  stimulants  in 
moderate  quantity.  When  I  returned  at  5  p.  m.  his  pulse  was 
feeble  and  so  rapid  that  it  could  not  be  counted.  On  examina- 
tion, I  found  that  no  urine  had  passed  through  tlie  cannula,  and 
suspected  some  obstruction  in  the  instrument.  This  proved  to 
be  not  the  case,  however,  for,  on  removing  the  instrument  and 
exploring  with  the  finger,  the  bladder  was  found  empty.  There 
was  acute  suppression  of  the  renal  function. 

The  pulse  grew  more  feeble  and  more  rapid,  and  re-piration 
became  labored  and  interrupted.  I  admini.'-tercd  whisky  liypo- 
dermatically,  but  to  no  avail.  I  sent  for  digitalis,  but  the  pa- 
tient sank  rapidly  and  died  before  it  arrived. 

Post-mortem. — The  bladder  showed  evidence  of  chronic  in- 
flammation, being  four  or  five  times  its  normal  thickness.  The 
ureters  showed  similar  evidence  of  having  participated  in  the 
inflammatory  process. 

The  kidneys  were  about  three  times  their  normal  size,  and, 
on  section,  exhibited  a  number  of  abscessts  of  various  sizts, 
some  containing  as  much  as  two  or  three  drachms  of  thick, 
greenish-yellow  pus.  Each  abscess  had  a  distinct  wall  of  con- 
siderable thickness,  and  many  of  them  communicated. 

These  organs  were  literally  nothing  more  than  suppurating 
masses  of  tissue,  and  how  they  managed  to  perform  thtir  im- 
portant functions  in  their  extremely  disabled  condition,  as  they 
had  been  doing  for  months,  I  do  not  understand. 

Relation  between  Oonorrhcea  and  Renal  Disease. — There 
is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  if  this  patient  had  not  con- 
tracted gonorrluL-a  he  would  not  have  died  of  suppurative 
nephritis.  I  believe  that  gonorrhoea  is  a  frequent  causative 
factor  in  renal  disease,  and  that  among  the  sequelse  of  this 
lesion  nephritis  is  not  rare. 

The  ways  in  which  gonorrhoea  may  induce  disease  of  the 
kidneys  appear  to  nic  to  be  as  follows  : 

1.  By  direct  extension  of  tlie  inflammatory  process  by 
virtue  of  continuity  of  structure. 

2.  By  interference  with  escape  of  urine,  as  in  stricture. 
The  bladder,  becoming  filled,  causes  the  urine  to  collect  in 
the  pelvis,  calyces,  and  tubules  of  the  kidney,  and  inter- 
feres with  the  process  of  secretion,  causing  congestion, 
whicli,  if  prolonged,  the  succeeding  stages  of  inflammation 
follow  and  a  nephritis  is  established. 

3.  15y  reflex  irritation.  The  urethral  irritation  may  rc- 
flexly  disturb  the  renal  function  and  cause  hypcrscniia  and 
congestion. 

4.  By  diuretics.  The  excessive  or  injudicious  adminis- 
tration of  copaiba,  cubebs,  etc.,  so  commonly  used  for  the 
cure  of  gonorrhica,  may  induce  disease  of  the  kidnejs  by 
overstimulation  of  these  organs. 
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PAWLIK'S  OPERATION  FOR   CANCER  OF   THE   CERVIX 
UTERI. 

The  Medical  News  gives  an  interesting  estimate  of  Pawlik's 
recently  proposed  operation  for  the  free  extirpation,  by  tbe 
vaginal  method,  of  the  necls  of  the  uterus  when  cancerously 
diseased,  and  of  the  perimetric  connective  tissue  along  with  the 
diseased  part  of  the  uterus.  This  procedure  is  dignified  by  the 
somewhat  ambitions,  possibly  misleading,  title  of  "the  radical 
cure  of  cancer  of  the  cervix  uteri."  The  "radical"  feature 
consists  in  the  free  use  of  the  knife  upon  those  lateral  tissues  in 
which  the  disease  usually  spreads  before  it  extends  from  the 
cervix  to  the  bo3y  of  the  organ.  Incidental  to  this  operation 
are  Pawlik's  studies  in  regard  to  catheterism  of  the  ureters, 
which  confirm  the  view  already  pronounced  by  that  surgeon 
that  the  free  removal  of  the  infiltrated  tissues  may  be  accom- 
plished without  injuring  the  ureters.  This  confirmation  has  been 
found,  the  writer  believes,  in  the  fact  that  the  ureters  are  rare- 
ly involved  in  the  cancerous  infiltration.  In  four  cases  of  can- 
cer of  the  cervix  he  inserted  a  catheter  into  the  ureters  and 
proceeded  to  remove  the  diseased  organ  and  its  adjacent  con- 
nective tissue.  The  results  thus  far  obtained  appear  to  justify 
the  inductions;  two  of  the  patients  are  now  alive  and  without 
a  recurrence  of  the  trouble,  a  year  and  more  having  elapsed 
since  the  operation  ;  in  a  third  case  cystitis  with  uretero-vagi- 
nal  fistula] has  been  an  unfortunate  secjuel,  but  the  patient's 
general  health  has  continued  good.  One  patient  has  passed  out 
of  observation  and  can  not  at  present  be  reported  on. 

This  is  a  small  series  of  cases  upon  which  to  build  any  broad 
generalizations,  but  we  are  confident  that  it  will  enlist  the  at- 
tention of  surgeons.  The  writer  in  the  News  has  evidently 
been  under  the  immediate  inllnence  of  Pawlik,  since  that  part 
of  his  article  which  relates  to  catheterism  of  the  ureters  reveals 
the  fact  that  "  under  his  eye  we  have  successfully  followed  his 
example"  in  regard  to  the  delicate  manipulation.  He  therefore 
writes  with  a  full  appreciation  of  the  requisites  of  the  opera- 
tion under  discussion.  Catheterism  of  the  ureters,  while  not 
exceedingly  difficult,  requires  constant  practice,  and  Pawlik 
himself  embraces  every  opportunity  to  practice  this  explora- 
tion, for  he  finds  that  only  in  that  way  can  he  maintain  his  re- 
markable dexterity.  It  is  evident  from  this  that  the  average 
operator  may  not  at  once  succeed  in  following  his  example. 
Without  a  guide  in  the  ureter  it  would  certainly  be  unsafe  to 
attempt  the  radical  removal  of  connective  tissue  surrounding 
the  diseased  cervix,  and  impossible  to  determine  whether  tbe 
ureters  were  not  themselves  involved  in  the  disease.  To  one 
who  has  diligently  built  himself  up  in  manipulations  of  this 
delicacy  this  so-called   radical  cure  will  n|>])ear  worthy   of  a 


trial,  whereas  the  less  expert  and  dexterous  will  approach  the 
practice  with  diffidence.  The  class  of  cases  to  which  it  will 
prob.ibly  be  found  best  applicable  will  be  those  in  which  the 
perimetric  tissue  is  only  partially  invaded,  as  shown  by  a  re- 
maining mobility  of  the  uterus,  and  in  which  the  disease  has 
not  extended  to  the  fundus;  in  other  words,  the  early  employ- 
ment of  the  operation  will  give  the  greatest  promise  of  success. 


THE  ADIRONDACK  SANITARIUM. 
This  institution,  at  Saranac  Lake  village,  has  now  reached 
such  a  point  of  popular  approval  and  grateful  recognition  that 
gifts  begin  to  flow  in  upon  it,  and  its  permanent  endowment 
may  be  looked  forward  to  as  a  very  probable  event.  Dr.  Tru- 
deau  is  no  longer  alone  there  as  attending  physician,  but  is  now 
assisted  by  Dr.  C.  F.  Wicker.  The  present  accommodations  are 
for  fifty  patients,  but  two  new  cottages  are  now  being  built, 
which,  with  other  proposed  changes,  will  make  them  sufficient 
for  about  sixty ;  as  it  is,  the  room  is  all  taken  op,  and  applicants 
are  awaiting  their  turn  as  vacancies  occur.  A  benevolent  New 
York  lady  has  given  the  means  necessary  to  the  erection  of  a 
recreation  hall,  or  pavilion,  which  will  contain  billiard  tables 
and  other  apparatus  for  gentle  exercise  in  inclement  weather; 
also  about  it  there  will  be  promenades  which  can  be  shut  in 
with  glass  when  the  midwinter  cold  prevents  the  patients  from 
going  into  the  open  air  to  the  same  extent  as  in  other  seasons. 
There  are  a  few  free  beds  for  recommended  patients,  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  can  not  defray  the  almost  nominal  charge 
of  five  dollars  a  week.  The  cottages  are  small,  being  commonly 
designed  to  hold  not  more  than  from  two  to  five  beds.  Out-of- 
door  life  being  one  of  the  cardinal  principles  of  the  Adirondack 
regimen,  facilities  are  provided  for  riding,  walking,  aud  other 
suitable  diversions.  In  regard  to  admissions,  it  is  the  aim  of 
Dr.  Trudeau  to  restrict  them  to  cases  of  phthisis  in  its  incip- 
ient stage  and  to  persons  of  the  res  angusta  domi  type,  and 
thus  to  restore  to  their  occupations  the  productive  and  indus- 
trious members  of  society;  he  thus  acts  on  the  principle  that 
Mr.  Jonathan  Ilutchinson  has  given  recent  expression  to  as 
being  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  modern  hospital — namely, 
that  it  is  an  institution  for  the  prevention  of  orphanage.  No 
single  generation  measures  the  bounds  of  influence  for  good 
of  the  modern  institutions  of  charity.  Dr.  Trudeau  himself 
and  some  of  his  most  interested  supporters  have  been  restored 
to  health  and  useful  activity  by  the  Adirondack  air  and  regi- 
men, and  they  know  the  extent  as  well  as  the  limitations  that 
pertain  to  the  work  thoy  have  so  carefully  and  beneficently 
undertaken. 


KOCH'S   BERLIN  ADDRESS. 

The  statements  made  by  Koch  in  his  notable  address  nt  the 
Berlin  Congress  have  received  confirmation  in  two  important 
points.  To  one  of  these  we  have  already  referred — namely,  to 
the  work  done  by  Grancher  and  Martin,  of  Paris,  in  the  produc- 
tion and  arrest  of  inoculated  tuberculosis  in  rabbits.  This  work 
is  confirmatory  of  Jvocli's  experiments  on  the  guinea-pig,  with 
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an  agent  not  yet  named,  for  tbe  reason  that  the  series  is  yet  in- 
complete and  under  observation.  The  second  point  wherein 
Koch's  observations'  have  been  corroborated  is  that  regarding 
the  antitnbercular  properties  of  goUl  and  silver  compounds. 
This  (ve  learn  from  an  article  in  the  Lancet  for  August  30th, 
•which  describes  the  almost  synchronous  discovery  of  an  Aus- 
trian official  in  regard  to  the  apparent  prevention  of  phthisis 
among  workmen  who  have  to  handle  and  work  with  "  cyan- 
gold."  This  observer,  Herr  Reuter,  read  a  paper  in  April  last 
before  the  Industrial  Union  of  Lower  Austria,  showing  liow 
his  position  as  director  of  several  great  workshops  of  metallic 
■wares,  at  home  and  abroad,  had  led  Lim  to  notice  the  relative 
infreqnency  of  consumption  among  his  operatives,  and  to  be- 
«ome  inquisitive  as  to  the  agencies  at  work  among  this  class  of 
workmen.  He  paid  particular  attention  to  works  in  which  the 
Artisans  were  engaged  in  galvanizing  articles  with  gold  and  sil- 
ver, and  the  inquiries  that  were  made  by  him  gave  him  the  im- 
pression that  a  healing  virtue  resided  in  prussic  acid,  the  use  of 
which  is  essential  in  those  workshops  where  the  "cyan-metals" 
■dissolved  in  potassium  cyanide  are  used.  Herr  Reuter  obtained 
much  confirmatory  testimony  from  the  workmen  in  these 
works.  Not  only  did  they  agree  that  consumption  was  ex- 
tremely rare  among  them,  but  that  many  of  those  who  came 
Into  the  works  from  other  places,  and  who  had  diseases  of  the 
respiratory  organs,  were  greatly  benefited,  and  some  entirely 
cured.  Since  the  adjournment  of  the  Berlin  Congress,  the  Vi- 
■enna  Medical  .Association  has  begun  the  consideration  of  Hen- 
Keuter's  observations,  and  has  already  indicated  that  they  ap- 
pear to  be  reliable  and  valuable. 

We  commend  to  our  readers  a  full  perusal  of  Koch's  great 
paper,  for,  if  we  mistake  not,  it  will  hereafter  take  rank  with 
the  epoch-making  essays  of  Harvey,  Boerhaave,  Hunter,  Jen- 
ner,  and  Pasteur.  It  is  too  early  yet  to  know  positively  facts 
which  Koch  himself  announces  apologetically  and  in  part  only ; 
still  it  is  a  significant  and  hopeful  sign  that,  almost  immediately 
upon  the  .adjournment  of  the  great  Congress,  there  should  come 
from  different  sources,  and  with  different  ends  in  view,  these 
various  voluntary  confirmations. 


MINOR  PABAGRAPJIS. 

RUPTURE   OF   THE   VAGINA. 

I)k.  IIimmelfarb,  of  Odessa,  and  others  are  quoted  in  the 
Britinh  Medical  Journal  regarding  the  causation  of  this  injury. 
He  has  carefully  studied  the  literature  of  this  comparatively  un- 
explored subject,  and  presents  cases  of  his  own.  He  concludes 
that,  while  the  major  part  of  the  cases  reported  have  been  an 
accident  of  parturition,  there  are  some  cases  that  have  been  due  to 
tbe  introduction  of  foreign  bodies  and  to  violent  coitus.  The  last- 
named  cause  is  not  always  acknowledged  when  it  should  be. 
The  rupture  of  the  vagina  of  old  subjects  during  coitus  is  a  well- 
recognized  injury.  When  the  accident  occurs  in  young  subjects 
the  explanation  of  its  production  becomes  more  ditiicult.  Dr. 
Iliiiimelrarb  reports  a  case  in  a  healthy  woman,  agc<l  twenty- 
four,  in  whose  person  the  posterior  wall  of  the  vagina  was  torn 
througli  during  coitus,  and  in  whom  the  rupture  was  followed 
by  parametritis,  peritonitis,  and  fatal  pyteraia.   Connection  had 


frequently  taken  place,  after  the  first  occasion  when  the  pain 
was  very  severe,  notwithstanding  the  suffering  that  it  produced. 
Dr.  Himmelfarb  thinks  that  vaginal  rupture  is  more  frequent 
than  is  commonly  supposed  in  those  cases  of  sudden  i)ain  from 
coitus  where  no  sign  of  injury  to  the  external  parts  exists,  and 
that  coitus  is  then  the  true  cause  of  the  injury.  Dr.  Frank,  of 
Prague,  has  reported  a  case  of  rupture  where  there  was  a  double 
vagina.  The  right  half  ended  in  a  blind  sac,  while  the  left  com- 
municated with  the  uterus;  the  hymen  on  the  right  side  and 
the  septum  were  lacerated  in  coitus.  He  has  also  had  a  case  of 
extensive  laceration  in  a  woman  aged  thirty-two.  She  recov- 
ered from  the  injury,  which  was  certainly  inflicted  during  con- 
nection. The  entire  subject  is  not  without  medico-legal  interest 
and  importance.  

TRICHLORACETIC  ACID   IN   THROAT   DISEASES. 

The  testimony  in  favor  of  the  use  of  trichloracetic  acid  in 
diseases  of  the  throat  is  accumulating.  In  the  Lancet^  Ehr- 
mann, of  Heidelberg,  is  quoted  in  reference  to  his  results  in  over 
a  hundred  recent  trials.  In  one  hundred  and  forty  cases  of 
chronic  inflammation  and  of  hypertrophic  conditions  of  the  va- 
rious parts  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  pharynx  and  nares  this 
remedy  was  employed  with  marked  success.  In  one  hundred 
and  twenty-two  cases  he  reports  permanent  cure.  The  method 
of  its  employment  is  twofold— as  an  escharotie  and  as  an  astrin- 
gent. Hypertrophiod  tonsils  and  other  parts  may  be  reduced 
by  rubbing  them  witli  a  crystal  of  the  acid,  which  has  the  effect 
of  producing  an  eschar  that  is  white,  dry,  smootli,  and  adher- 
ent. This  eschar  is  thrown  off  much  more  slowly  than  that 
produced  by  chromic  acid.  Ehrmann  observed  no  secondary 
inflammation  or  other  unpleasant  effects  of  any  kind.  If  a 
merely  astringent  effect  is  desired,  the  acid  should  be  dissolved 
in  an  equal  weight  of  glycerin  (or  in  double  its  weight),  with  the 
addition  of  a  little  iodine  and  iodide  of  potassium,  and  the  mixt- 
ure may  be  used  to  paint  the  throat  with.  The  best  results 
were  obtained  in  follicular  amygdalitis  and  chronic  pharyngitis. 
At  the  last  meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Medical  Association, 
Fifth  District  Branch,  Dr.  Gleitsmann,  of  New  York,  reported 
that  he  had  been  pleased  with  tlie  apparent  results  in  the  treat- 
ment of  tonsillar  disease  with  the  acid,  and  that  it  was  his  pur- 
pose to  extend  bis  employment  of  the  drug.  In  regard  to  the 
handling  of  the  crystals  of  the  acid,  Ehrmann  has  found  that  a 
silver  applicator  which  will  hold  the  crystal  firmly  answers  a 
very  good  purpose. 

THE   MURDER  OF  DR.   LLOYD,   OF  FLATBUSH. 

Dr.  George  W.  Lloyd,  assistant  superintendent  of  the 
Kings  County  Asylum  at  Flatbush,  has  been  murdered  by  a  dis- 
charged lunatic,  who  was  at  the  time  in  pursuit  of  the  superin- 
tendent. Dr.  Fleming.  This  took  |)laco  on  the  evening  of 
Thursday,  the  9th  instant.  The  murderer  has  declared  that  he 
had  had  no  feeling  of  special  animosity  against  Dr.  Lloyd  per- 
sonally, but  was  actuated  by  a  revengeful  rage  against  all  who 
had  been  instrumental  in  his  former  confinement,  from  the 
judge  down  to  the  subordinate  attendants.  Both  Dr.  Arnold 
and  Dr.  Fleming  i)robably  had  a  narrow  escape  from  the  same 
fate,  since  the  maniac  was  armed  with  two  fully  loaded  revolv- 
ers, and  was  in  search  of  them  when  Dr.  Lloyd  was  encoun- 
tered and  slain,  a  guiltless  martyr,  while  engaged  in  the  round 
of  his  professional  duty.  Dr.  Lloyd  was  a  painstaking  and 
elHcient  oliicial.  The  obvious  reason  why  he  was  slain  was 
that  the  men  marked  out  for  .slaughter  were  not  found  conven- 
iently at  hand  in  the  places  of  their  customary  resort,  but  the 
real  reason  was  that  somebody  had  blundered  in  allowing  a 
violent  lunatic  to  remain  at  large. 
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THE   IXDIGEKT    IXSAJv'E    OF    THE    STATE    OF   XEW   YORK. 

It  was  to  be  expected  tliat  the  State  Commission  in  Lunacy 
would  take  all  necessary  measures  for  properly  administering 
the  new  law  committing  the  indigent  insane  to  the  care  of  the 
State,  but  it  is  none  the  less  gratifying  to  meet  with  tangible 
evidence  of  the  commission's  activity.  Elsewhere  we  publish 
the  order  issued  Iiy  the  presiilent,  Dr.  Carlos  F.  MacDonald,  re- 
garding the  transportation  of  the  insane  poor  to  the  State  hos- 
pitals, and  we  will  mention  an  order  by  the  commission  to  the 
effect  that  hereafter  private  patients  in  the  State  hospitals  are 
BOt  to  be  treated  differently  fi'om  public  patients  in  respect  to 
the  care  and  accommodations  furnished  them. 


THE   CONVICTION   OF  AX   ABORTIONIST. 

The  prompt  conviction  of  Dr.  McGonegal  on  the  charge  of 
having  caused  a  young  woman's  death  by  criminal  abortion, 
and  his  sentence  to  imprisonment  for  fourteen  years,  are  reas- 
suring signs  that  the  machinery  of  the  courts  is  not  wholly  un- 
trustworthy as  a  means  of  curbing  a  crime  that  too  often  goes 
unpunished.  Their  significance  is  tempered,  however,  when 
we  retiect  that  it  was  not  so  much  the  crime  itself  that  seemed 
to  be  presented  to  the  jury  as  the  peculiarly  heartless  way  in 
which  the  accused  was  shown  to  have  carried  out  his  measures. 


A   RUSSIAN   INSTITUTE   OF  BACTERIOLOGY. 

It  is  announced  that  a  Pasteurian  Institute  is  to  be  estab- 
lished at  St.  Petersburg,  through  the  generosity  of  Prince  Peter 
Oldenbourg.  The  building,  on  Apothecary  Island,  is  nearly 
completed,  and  will  be  known  as  the  Institute  of  Experimental 
Medicine.  The  conduct  of  the  studies  in  regard  to  rabies  and 
contagious  diseases  generally  will  be  intrusted  to  specialists  in 
bacteriology,  chemistry,  biology,  and  veterinary  science. 


"SUNDOWN  DOCTORS," 

Tuis  is  the  appellation  said  to  be  applied  in  the  city  of 
Washington  to  a  class  of  practitioners  who  are  clerks  in  the 
Government  offices,  and  who  have  taken  a  medical  degree  with 
a  view  to  practicing  after  the  hours  of  their  official  work  are 
over. 


A  MISSIONARY   HOSPITAL   IN   SITKA. 

Dii.  Claubnoe  Tiiwino,  of  Brooklyn,  has  accepted  an  invi- 
tation to  establish  one  or  more  missionary  hospitals  in  Alaska, 
beginning  at  Sitka.  He  was  graduated  about  three  years  ago, 
since  which  time  he  has  been  engaged  in  special  courses  that 
will  fit  him  for  his  new  and  responsible  berth.  His  father,  also 
a  physician  and  a  clergyman  as  well,  has  become  known  tlirough 
his  advocacy  of  the  establishment  at  Ilong  Kong  of  an  asylum 
for  the  insane,  which,  if  he  succeeds,  will  be  the  first  of  its 
kind  on  Chinese  soil. 

ITEMS,    ETC. 

Infections  Diseases  in  New  York. — We  are  indebted  to  the  Siinitarj 
Bureau  of  the  Health  Department  for  the  following  statement  of  cases 
and  deaths  reported  during  the  two  weeks  ending  October  14,  1890: 


DWEA^FS 

Week  ending  Oct.  7. 

Week  ending  Oct.  14. 

Cases. 

Deaths. 

Cases. 

Deaths. 

Typhoid  fever 

39 
28 
2 
43 
57 

3 

1 
2 

4 
13 

46 
25 
0 
79 
4fi 

16 

5 

Ccrebro-spiiial  meningitis 

0 

Dipbtheriii 

in 

Alleged  Danger  in  Artificial  Celluloid  Eyes. — "  Dr.  Meurer,  of 
Lyons,  narus  physicians  against  the  use  of  aititjiial  eyes  made  of  cellu- 
loid. They  are  cheap  and  of  good  appearance,  and  for  the  first  three 
or  four  months  render  good  service.  After  this,  however,  they  undergo 
chemical  changes,  and  set  up  a  high  degree  of  irritation.  Meurer  has 
repeatedly  overcome  the  resultant  inliammation  by  antiseptic  treatment 
and  suspending  the  use  of  tlie  artificial  eye.  So  soon  as  the  old  eye  was 
again  used  the  inflammation  returned,  but  on  using  a  glass  eye  the  parts 
remained  normal." — Dniffijlat's  Circular  and  Chemical  Gazette. 


Change  of  Address.- 
FortT-seventh  Street. 


-Dr.  P.  Flewellen  Chambers,  to  No.  26  West 


Army  Intelligence. —  Offinal   List  of  Changes  in  the  Stations  and 

Duties  of   Ql/irirx  sen'inr;  in   the   Medical  Department,    United   States 

Army,  from  September  27  (o  October  11,  1890  : 

Phillips,  John  L.,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon.  By  direction  of 
the  Secretary  of  War,  the  leave  of  absence  granted  in  S.  0.  1G4, 
July  16,  1890,  from  this  office,  is  extended  two  months.  Par.  3, 
S.  0.  228,  A.  G.  0.,  Washington,  September  29,  ISOO. 

Owes,  W.  0.,  Jr.,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon,  in  view  of  the  aban- 
donment of  Fort  Gibson,  Indian  Territory,  to  which  post  he  is  at 
present  assigned  for  station,  is  relieved  from  duty  at  that  post,  and 
will,  upon  the  expiration  of  his  present  leave  of  absence,  proceed 
to  Fort  Sill,  Indian  Territory,  and  report  to  the  commanding  officer 
for  duty.  S.  0.  155,  Department  of  the  Missouri,  September  27, 
1890. 

Phillips,  .1.  L.,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon,  in  view  of  the  aban- 
donment of  Fort  Crawford,  Colorado,  to  which  post  he  is  at  present 
assigned  for  station,  is  relieved  from  duty  at  that  post,  and  will, 
upon  the  expiration  of  his  present  leave  of  absence,  proceed  to 
Fort  Logan,  Colorado,  and  report  to  the  commanding  officer  for 
duty.  Par.  4,  S.  O.  155,  Department  of  the  Missouri,  September  27, 
1890. 

Tesson,  Louis  S.,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon,  Fort  Sidney,  Nebras- 
ka. Leave  of  absence  for  twenty  days,  to  take  effect  when  his 
services  can  be  spared  by  bis  post  commander,  is  granted.  S.  0. 
72,  Department  of  the  Platte,  September  25,  1890. 

Champion,  Louis  W.,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon  (Fort  Sheridan, 
Illinois).  Leave  of  absence  for  one  month,  to  take  cflFect  about  Oc- 
tober 1,  1890,  is  granted.  Par.  2,  S.  0.  80,  Division  of  the  Mis- 
souri, September  3o,  1890. 

Byrne,  Charles  C,  Lieutenant-Colonel  and  Surgeon,  is  relieved  from 
duty  as  attending  surgeon  at  the  Soldiers'  Home,  near  this  city, 
and  will  report  in  person  to  the  commanding  officer.  Fort  Sam  Hous- 
ton, Texas,  for  duty  at  that  station.  Pai-.  8,  S.  O.  2.32,  A.  G.  0., 
Washington,  D.  C,  October  3,  1890. 

Baily,  Joseph  C,  Lieutenant-Colonel  and  Assistant  Medical  Purveyor, 
Medical  Director  of  the  Dei)artnient,  is  granted  leave  of  absence 
for  one  month.  Par.  3,  S.  0.  86,  Department  of  Texas,  October  3, 
1890. 

Reed,  Walter,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon,  is,  by  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  War,  relieved  from  further  duty  at  Jlount  Vernon  Bar- 
racks, Alabama,  and  assigned  to  duty  as  Attending  Surgeon  and 
Examiner  of  Recruits  at  Baltimore,  Md.  Par.  7,  S.  0.  233,  A.  G.  0., 
Washington,  D.  C,  October  4,  1890. 

Gibson,  Roueut  J.,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon,  is,  by  direction  of 
the  Secretary  of  War,  granted  leave  of  al)Sei\oe  for  three  mouths, 
to  take  effect  on  being  relieved  from  duty  at  Fort  Trumbull,  Con- 
necticut, by  Major  Henry  M.  Cronkhile,  Surgeon.     Par.  12,  S.  0. 

232,  A.  G.  O.,  Washington,  D.  C,  October  3,  1890. 

Macallky,  C.  N.  Berkeley,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon,  is,  liy  di- 
rection of  the  Secretary  of  War,  relieved  from  duty  at  Fort  Supply, 
Indian  Territory,  and  will  report  in  person  to  the  commanding  offi- 
cer. Fort  Lewis,  Colorado,  for  duty  at  that  station.     Par.  2,  S.  0. 

233,  A.  G.  0.,  Washington,  D.  C,  October  4,  1890. 

Benham,  Rohert  B.,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon,  will,  by  direction 
of  the  Secretary  of  War,  proceed  from  F'ort  Hiimilton,  N'e\v  York, 
to  Mount  Vernon  Barracks,  Alabama,  and  report  in  person  to  the 
commanding  olliccr  of  that  post  for  temporary  duty,  relieving  Cap- 


Oct.  IS,  1890.] 
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tain  John  J.  Cochran,  Assistant  Surgeon,  who  will  return  to  his 
proper  station.  Par.  8,  S.  0.  232,  A.  G.  0.,  Washington,  D.  C,  Oc- 
tober 3,  1890. 

Ebert,  Rudolph  G.,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon,  is,  by  direction  of 
the  Secretary  of  War,  relieved  from  duty  at  Angel  Island,  Califor- 
nia, to  take  effect  upon  the  arrival  at  that  post  of  Major  William  H. 
Gardner,  Surgeon,  and  will  then  proceed  to  Vancouver  Barracks, 
Washington,  and  report  for  duty  to  the  commanding  officer  of  that 
post  for  duty.  Par.  15,  S.  0.  232,  A.  G.  0.,  Washington,  D.  C,  Oc- 
tober 3,  1890. 

Gardner,  William  H.,  Major  and  Surgeon,  is,  by  direction  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  War,  relieved  from  duty  at  Washington  Barracks,  D.  C, 
to  take  effect  on  the  arrival  of  Major  Joseph  K.  Corsgn,  Sur- 
geon, and  will  report  in  person  to  the  commanding  officer,  Angel 
Island,  California,  for  duty  at  that  station.  Par.  8,  S.  0.  232, 
A.  G.  0.,  Washington,  D.  C,  October  3,  1890. 

Wood,  Leonard,  First  Lieutenant  and  Assistant  Surgeon.  The  leave 
of  absence  granted  in  S.  0.  74,  August  30,  1890,  Department  of 
California,  is,  by  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  extended  one 
month.  Par.  7,  S.  0.  232,  A.  G.  0.,  Washington,  D.  C,  October  3, 
1890. 

Hubbard,  Van  Burex,  Major  and  Surgeon,  is,  by  direction  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  War,  relieved  from  duty  at  Columbus  Barracks,  Ohio,  and 
will  report  in  person  to  the  commanding  officer.  Fort  Spokane,  Wash- 
ington, for  duty  at  that  station,  reliering  Captain  Henry  S.  Purrill, 
Assistant  Surgeon.  Captain  Purrill,  on  being  relieved  by  Major 
Hubbard,  will  report  in  person  to  the  commanding  officer,  Madison 
Barracks,  New  York,  for  duty  at  that  station,  relieving  Major  John 
D.  Hall,  Surgeon.  Major  Hall,  on  being  relieved  by  Captain  Purrill, 
will  report  in  person  to  the  commanding  officer.  Fort  Canby,  Wash- 
ington, for  duty  at  that  station.  Par.  8,  S.  0.,  232,  A.  G.  O.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  October  3,  1890. 

By  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  the  following  changes  in  the  sta- 
tions and  duties  of  officers  of  the  Medical  Department  are  ordered  : 

Sternberg,  George  M.,  Major  and  Surgeon,  is  lelieved  from  duty  as 
Attending  Surgeon  and  Examiner  of  Recruits  at  Baltimore,  Md., 
and  as  a  member  of  the  Army  Medical  Board  appointed  to  meet 
in  Xew  York  city,  N.  Y.,  and  will  repair  to  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  and 
take  charge  of  the  Medical  Purveying  Depot  at  that  place,  as  Act- 
ing Assistant  Medical  Purveyor,  relieving  Colonel  B.  J.  D.  Irwin, 
Surgeon.  Colonel  Irwin,  on  being  thus  relieved,  will  report  in 
person  to  the  commanding  general.  Department  of  the  Columbia,  for 
assignment  to  duty  as  Medical  Director  of  that  department  and  as 
Post  Surgeon,  Vancouver  Barracks,  Washington,  relieving  Major 
William  E.  Waters,  Surgeon,  now  Post  Surgeon,  and  temporarily 
in  charge  of  the  Medical  Director's  office.  Major  Waters,  on  being 
thus  relieved,  will  report  in  person  to  the  commanding  officer,  Fort 
Custer,  Montana,  for  duty  at  that  station.  Par.  8,  S.  0.  232, 
A.G.  0.,  October  .3,  1890. 

MuNN,  Curtis  E.,  Major  and  Surgeon,  is,  by  direction  of  the  Secretary 
of  War,  relieved  from  duty  at  Angel  Island,  California,  and  will  re- 
port in  person  to  the  commanding  officer.  Fort  Jfonroe,  Virginia, 
for  duty  at  that  station,  relieving  Major  John  Brooke,  Surgeon. 
Major  Brooke,  on  Ijeing  relieved  by  Major  Munn,  will  leport  in  per- 
son to  the  commanding  officer.  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  for  duty 
at  that  station,  relieving  Major  Alfred  A.  Woodhull,  Surgeon. 
Major  Woodhull,  on  being  relieved  by  Major  Brooke,  will  report  in 
person  to  the  commanding  officer.  Fort  Sherman,  Idaho,  for  duty  at 
that  station.  Par  8,  S.  0.  232,  A.  G.  O.,  Washington,  D.  C,  Octo- 
ber .3,  1890. 

Borden,  William  C,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon,  is,  by  direction 
of  the  .Secretary  of  War,  relieved  from  duty  at  Fort  Sam  Houston, 
Texas,  upon  the  arrival  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  C.  C.  Byrne,  Surgeon, 
and  will  report  in  person  to  the  commanding  officer,  Fort  Duvis, 
Texas,  for  duty  at  that  station,  relieving  Captain  Peter  R.  Egau, 
Assistant  Surgeon.  Captain  Egan,  on  being  relieved  by  Captain 
Borden,  will  report  in  person  to  the  commanding  officer,  I'ort  \Var- 
ren,  Massachusetts,  for  duty  at  that  station,  relieving  Captain  (Jcorgc 
McCrccry,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Captain  McCrecry,  on  being  relieved 
by  Captain  Egan,  will   report  in  person  to  the  commanding  officer, 


Fort  Clark,  Texas,  for  duty  at  that  station,  relieving  Captain  Charles 
M.  Gandy,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Cai)taiu  Gandy,  on  being  relieved  by 
Captain  McCreery,  will  report  in  person  to  the  commanding  officer, 
Fort  Shaw,  Montana,  for  duty  at  that  station.  Par.  8,  S.  0.  232, 
A.  G.  0.,  Washington,  D.  C,  October  3,  1890. 

Finley,  James  A.,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon,  is,  by  direction  of 
the  Secretary  of  War,  relieved  from  duty  at  Fort  Totten,  North  Da- 
kota, and  will  report  in  person  to  the  commanding  officer,  Jefferson 
Barracks,  Missouri,  for  duty  at  that  station,  relieving  Captain 
William  D.  Crosby,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Captain  Crosby,  on  being 
relieved  by  Cai)tain  Finley,  will  report  in  person  to  the  command- 
ing officer.  Fort  Pembina,  North  Dakota,  for  duty  at  that  station. 
Par.  8,  S.  0.  232,  A.  G.  0.,  Washington,  D.  C,  October  3,  1890. 

Taylor,  Arthur  W.,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon,  is,  by  direction 
of  the  Secretary,  relieved  from  duty  at  Fort  Wingate,  New  Mexico, 
to  lake  effect  on  the  expiration  of  his  present  sick  leave  of  absence, 
and  will  report  in  person  to  the  commanding  officer.  Fort  Adams, 
Rhode  Island,  for  duty  at  that  station,  relieving  Captain  J.  J.  Coch- 
ran, Assistant  Surgeon.  Captain  Cochran,  on  being  relieved  by 
Captain  Taylor,  will  report  in  person  to  the  commanding  officer. 
Camp  Eagle  Pass,  Texas,  for  duty  at  that  station,  relieving  First 
Lieutenant  Paul  Clendenin,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Lieutenant  Clen- 
denin,  on  being  relieved  by  Captain  Cochran,  will  report  in  person 
to  the  commanding  officer.  Fort  Brady,  Michigan,  for  duty  at  that 
station.  Par.  8,  S.  0.  232,  A.  G.  0.,  Washington,  D.  C,  October  3, 
1890. 

Smith,  Allen  M.,  First  Lieutenant  and  Assistant  Surgeon,  is,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  War,  relieved  from  duty  at  Fort  Snelling, 
Minn.,  and  will  report  in  person  to  the  commanding  officer.  Fort 
Assinniboine,  Mont.,  for  duty  at  that  station,  relieving  Assistant 
Surgeon  Paul  Shillock.  Lieutenant  Shillock,  upon  being  relieved, 
will  report  in  person  to  the  commanding  officer,  Fort  Custer,  Mont., 
for  duty  at  that  station,  relieving  Captain  William  R.  Hall,  Assist- 
ant Surgeon.  Captain  Hall,  upon  being  relieved  by  Lieutenant 
Shillock,  will  report  in  person  to  the  commanding  officer.  Fort 
Schuyler,  N.  Y.,  for  duty  at  that  station,  relieving  Captain  Norton 
Strong,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Captain  Strong,  on  being  relieved  by 
Captain  Hall,  will  report  in  person  to  the  commanding  officer  at 
Fort  Meade,  South  Dakota,  for  duty  at  that  station.  Par.  8,  S.  0. 
232,  A.  G.  0.,  Washington,  D.  C,  October  3,  1890. 

Cronkhite,  Henry  M.,  Major  and  Surgeon,  is,  by  direction  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  War,  relieved  from  duty  at  Fort  Lewis,  Colo.,  and  wiU 
report  in  person  to  the  commanding  officer.  Fort  Trumbull,  Conn., 
for  duty  at  that  station,  relieving  Captain  Robert  J.  Gibson,  As- 
sistant Surgeon.  Captain  Gibson,  on  being  relieved  from  duty  by 
Major  Cronkhite,  will  report  in  person  to  the  commanding  officer, 
Fort  Sam  Houston,  Texas,  for  duty  at  that  station.  Par.  8,  S.  0. 
232,  A.  G.  0.,  Washington,  D.  C,  October  3,  1890. 
Appoinimeni. 

VoLLUM,  Edward  P.,  Colonel  and  Surgeon,  to  be  chief  medical  pur- 
veyor with  the  rank  of  colonel.     August  28,  1890. 
Promotioitx. 

Morris,  ED\yARD  R.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  September  17,  1890,  to  be  As- 
sistant Surgeon,  U.  S.  Army,  with  the  rank  of  Captain,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  act  of  June  23,  1874. 

Irwin,  Bernard  J.  D.,  Lieutenant  Colonel  and  Assistant  Medical  Pur- 
veyor, to  be  surgeon  with  the  rank  of  colonel.     August  28,  1890. 

Fryer,  Blencowe  E.,  Major  and  Surgeon,  to  be  assistant  medical  pur- 
veyor with  the  rank  of  lieutenant  colonel.     August  28,  1890. 

CowDiiKV,  Stevens  G.,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon,  to  be  surgeon 
with  the  rank  of  major.     August  28,  1890. 

Naval  Intelligence. — Official  List  of  Chanffcs  in  the  Malicul  Corps 
of  the  Uniteil  Slii/rs  Xmiij  for  the  week  ending  October  11,  ISOO  : 

Braisted,  William  C,  Detroit,  Mich.,  appointed  an  assistant  surgeon 

in  U.  S.  Navy. 
Wales,  P.  S.,  Medical   Director.      Detached  from  temporary  duty  as 

member  of  Medical  Examining  Board. 
Ames,  H.  E.,  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon.     Detached  from  temporary 

duty  as  member  of  Medical  Examining  Board. 
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[N.  Y.  Mbd.  Jodk., 


Herndon,  C.  G.,  Surgeon.     Ordered  to  Xaval  Hospital,  Xew  York. 

Persons,  R.  C,  Surgeon.  Detached  from  Naval  Ilo.spital,  New  York, 
and  to  wait  orders. 

Scott,  H.  B.,  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon.  Ordered  before  the  Retiring 
Board. 

Price,  A.  F.,  Surgeon.  Detached  from  Naval  Dispensarj',  Washington, 
D.  C. 

AsDERSON,  FBijiK,  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon.  Ordered  to  Naval  Dis- 
pensary, Washiugton,  D.  C. 

White,  C.  H.,  Medical  Inspector.  Ordered  to  hold  himself  in  readiness 
for  duty  on  U.  S.  Steamer  San  Francisco. 

Braisted,  W.  C,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Ordered  to  Army  and  Naval 
Hospital,  Hot  Springs. 

Spratling,  L.  W.,  Assistant  Surgeon.    Ordered  to  hold  himself  in  readi- 
ness for  orders  to  the  U.  S.  Steamer  San  Francisco. 
.  Siegfried,  C.  A.,  Surgeon.     Ordered  to  the  U.  S.  Training-ship  New 
Hampshire. 

Blackwood,  N.  P.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Detached  from  duty  in  the 
Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  and  granted  leave  of  absence. 

Stone,  L.  H.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Detached  from  the  U.  S.  Steamer  New 
Hampshire  and  to  wait  orders. 

Edgar,  Joun  M.,  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon.  Ordered  to  hold  himself 
in  readiness  for  duty  on  the  U.  S.  Steamer  San  Francisco. 

Gardner,  J.  E  ,  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon.  Detached  from  the  Alba- 
tross and  to  wait  orders. 

Marine-Hospital  Service. — Official  List  of  Changes  of  Stations  and 

Diitiia  of  Meilkid  Officers  of  the  United  States  Afarine-Hospital  Service 

from  September  i',  1890,  to  October  4.,  1890 : 

HcTTON,  W.  H.  H.,  Surgeon.  Detailed  as  chairman  Board  of  Exam- 
iners.    October  2,  1890. 

Long,  W.  H.,  Surgeon.  Detailed  as  member  Board  of  E.taminers. 
October  2,  1890. 

Purviance,   George,   Surgeon.      Granted  leave  of  absence  for  thirty 

days.     September  10,  1890. 
■  Godfrey,  .John,  Surgeon.     Detailed  as  recorder  Board  of  Examiners. 
October  2,  1890. 

WiiEEi.ER,  W.  A.,  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon.  To  proceed  to  New  Or- 
leans, La.,  for  temporary  duty.     October  3,  1890. 

Banks,  C.  E.,  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon.  Granted  leave  of  absence 
for  twenty  days.     October  3,  1890. 

Ahes,  R.  p.  M.,  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon.  To  proceed  to  New  Or- 
leans, La.,  for  duty.     September  13,  1890. 

Pettus,  \V.  J.,  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon.  To  proceed  to  Vineyard 
Haven,  Mass.,  for  temporary  duty.     October  1,  1890. 

Hi"s.SEY,  S.  H.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  To  proceed  to  New  Orleans,  La., 
for  temporary  duty.  September  19,  1890.  To  proceed  to  Norfolk, 
Va.,  for  temporary  duty.     October  3,  1890. 

Wertenbaker,  C.  p.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Granted  leave  of  absence 
for  twenty  days.     September  12,  1890. 

Perry,  J.  C,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Upon  expiration  of  leave  to  rejoin 
station  at  Mobile,  Ala.     September  29,  1890. 

YotiNO,  G.  B.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  To  proceed  to  Memphis,  Tenn.,  for 
temporary  duty.  September  13,  1890.  To  rejoin  station,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  when  relieved  at  Memphis,  Tenn.     October  3,  1890. 

Society  Meetings  for  the  Coming  Week: 

Monday,  Oclol/er  20lh:  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  (Section  in 
Ophthalmology  and  Otology) ;  New  York  County  Medical  Associa- 
tion ;  Hartford,  Conn.,  City  Medical  Association ;  Chicago  Medical 
Society. 

Tuesday,  October  21at:  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  (Section  in 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine) ;  New  York  Obstetrical  Society 
(private);  Mi'dical  Societies  of  the  Counties  of  Kings,  St.  Lawrence 
(semiannual),  and  Westchester  (White  Plains),  N.  Y. ;  Ogdcns- 
burgh,  N.  Y.,  Medical  Association  ;  Hunterdon,  N.  .1.,  County  Medical 
Society  (Flcinington);  Baltimore  Academy  of  Medicine. 

Wednesday,  Odolier  22d:  New  York  State  Medical  Association  (lirst 
day— New  York) ;  New  York  Surgical  Society ;  New  York  Patho- 
logical Society ;  American  Microscopical  Society  of  the  City  of  New 


York ;  Medical  Society  of  the  County  of  Albany,  N.  Y. ;  Philadelphia 
County  Medical  Society. 

Tuiirsday,  October  23d :  New  York  State  Medical  Association  (second 
day) ;  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  (Section  in  Obstetrics  and 
Gyniecologj") ;  New  York  Orthopaedic  Society  ;  Brooklyn  Pathologi- 
cal Society;  Ro.Kbury,  Mass.,  Society  for  Medical  Improvement  (pri- 
vate). 

Friday,  October  SJith ;  New  York  State  Medical  Association  (third 
day) ;  Yorkville  Medical  Association  (private) ;  New  York  Society 
of  German  Physicians  ;  New  York  Clinical  Society  (private) ;  Phila- 
delphia Clinical  Society ;  Philadelphia  Larvngological  Society. 

Saturday,  October  25th  :  New  York  Medical  and  Surgical  Society  (pri- 
vate). 


^cttfrs  to  tbc  ^bitor. 


THE   VIRGINIA  STATE   MEDICAL   SOCIETY. 

*21  West  Twenty-third  Street,  New  York,  October  8,  1890. 

To- the  Editor  of  the  New  Torh  Medical  Journal: 

Sir:  Will  you  kindly  permit  me  to  correct  several  errors 
mad©  by  your  reporter  in  his  abstract  of  my  remarks  before 
the  Virginia  State  Medical  Society  which  are  found  on  page 
3,85  of  the  Journal  ?  I  am  no  doubt  partly  responsible  for  these 
errors,  as  I  failed  to  make  my  meaning  plain  in  extempore  dis- 
course. In  the  first  place,  I  did  not  intend  to  convey  the  idea 
that  rheumatism  was  a  frequent  sequel  of  puerperal  malarial 
fever.  What  I  did  say  was,  in  an  illustrative  case  of  puerperal 
malarial  fever  which  I  narrated,  that  acute  articular  rheuma- 
tism developed  subsequently,  and  that  a  number  of  times  I  had 
observed  this  latter  disease  as  a  complication  of  the  puerperal 
state,  but  not  frequently.  Secondly,  in  speaking  of  Mr.  Tait's 
views  upon  the  subject  of  extra-uterine  pregnancy,  I  insisted 
that  tliis  surgeon  had  introduced  elements  of  confusion  by  not 
distinguishing  between  retro-uterine  bsematocele  properly  so 
called  and  a  free  effusion  of  blood  into  the  peritoneal  cavity, 
and  that  what  he  called  an  intraperitoneal  ho'matocele  was  not 
an  hntnatocele  at  all,  but  simply  an  escape  of  blood  into  the 
peritimeal  cavity.  Again.  I  insisted  that  the  term  extraperi- 
toneal hmmatocele  ought  to  be  discarded,  and  the  name  hama- 
toma  used  for  the  escape  of  blood  into  the  connective  tissue  of 
the  broad  ligaments;  and  that  these  distinctions  were  of  the 
utmost  importance  in  order  to  understand  the  relations  of 
tubal  i>regnancy  to  hematocele  or  hamatoma. 

Geokoe  Tucker  Harbison,  M.  D. 


DOBISCH'S  LOCAL  ANAESTHETIC. 

Home  for  IIabitiies,  Brooklyn,  October  S,  1S90. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  New  York  Medical  Journal : 

Sir  :  The  new  local  aun;sthetic  first  commended  by  Dobisch, 
of  Zwittau,  has  served  meso  well  that  I  think  the  Journal  read- 
ers may  be  glad  to  know  of  it.     Its  make-up  is : 

Menthol 1  drachm  ; 

Oliloroform In  drachms  ; 

J^tiier 15        " 

Used  as  spray. 

Though  never  pushed  to  complete  aniostliesia,  it  is  said  to 
freeze  the  part  in  a  minute.  I  have  found  it  very  effective  in 
superticial  neuralgia,  especially  about  the  head  ;  and  if,  added 
to  its  local  use,  a  tliin  kerchief  is  placed  over  the  face  and  tlie 
spray  thrown  on  the  nose  and  mouth,  enough  general  effect — 
yet  quite  within  a  safe  limit — can  be  got  to  add  not  a  little  to 
the  local  good.  J.  B.  Mattisojj,  M.  D. 


Oct.  18,  1890.] 
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protccbings  of  Sorictus. 


AMERICAN   GYNECOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

Fifteenth  Annual  Meeting,  held  in  Buffalo.,  September  16,  17. 
and  IS,  1890. 

The  President,  Dr.  John  P.  Retnolds,  of  Boston,  in  tlje  Chair. 

The  Diagnosis,  Pathology,  and  Treatment  of  Extra- 
uterine Pregnancy. — Dr.  A.  AV.  Jouxstoxe,  of  Danville,  Ky., 
opened  a  discussion  of  this  subject  with  an  elaborate  paper.  He 
stated  that  the  amceboid  state  was  the  first  picture  in  the  life  of 
all  viviparous  animals.  Immersed  in  ii  ])roperly  tempered  and 
proportioned  nutrient  fluid,  all  alike,  from  the  first  segmenta- 
tion, went  on  to  the  formation  of  the  hypoblast,  the  epiblast,  and 
finally  the  mesoblast.  All  after  the  same  plan,  with  slight 
modifications,  progressed  in  the  formation  of  their  envelopes 
and  temporary  organs  necessary  to  intramaternal  existence; 
but,  up  to  a  certain  point,  all  that  was  required  of  the  mother 
was  that  she  should  furnish  this  properly  conditioned  fluid. 
The  writer's  studies  in  comparative  anatomy  had  forced  him  to 
the  conclusion  that,  in  the  lower  animals,  excepting  the  anthro- 
poids, at  no  time  but  when  the  "rnt"  was  on  could  this  nour- 
ishing lymph  be  furnished,  and,  without  this,  pregnancy  wa«  out 
of  the  question.  In  the  human  being  and  in  certain  monkeys 
the  "rut"  was  sempiternal,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  endo- 
metrium was  ever  ready  to  furnish  the  necessary  nutrient  fluid. 
Pregnancy  might,  therefore,  occur  at  any  time.  This  nutrient 
fluid  came  from  the  adenoid  tissue  lining  the  uterine  cavity  and 
the  Falloppian  tubes.  Even  the  most  remote  fimbria  was  pos- 
sessed of  this  lining.  Stiip  off  the  cilia  from  the  epithelium  of 
the  tube,  and  there  was  left  a  condition  quite  analogous  to  that 
of  the  lining  of  the  uterus.  These  cilia  were  extremely  delicate. 
He  could  not  believe  that  ectopic  pregnancy  could  occur  unless 
there  was  some  abnormity  in  the  genital  tract.  Anything  with- 
in or  without  the  tube  that  caused  loss  of  the  epithelium,  and 
consequently  of  the  cilia,  was  sufficient  to  produce  a  spot  to 
which  the  ovum  might  adhere.  Ovarian  pregnancy,  if  there 
was  such  a  thing,  must  arise  from  a  peculiar  condition.  The 
practical  question  was.  Could  ectopic  pregnancy  he  diagnosti- 
cated before  rupture  ?  The  patient  did  not  seek  the  physician 
before  the  occurrence  of  severe  pain,  and  every  colicky  pain 
meant  a  giving  way  of  some  part  of  the  tube.  Sometimes  the 
first  rupture  broke  a  blood-vessel,  but  the  rule  was  that  hiemor- 
rhage  did  not  occur  until  the  second  or  tliii-d  attack.  .Vfter 
the  discovery  of  an  extra  uterine  |>regnancy.  laparotomy  was 
the  only  procedure  in  any  sense  warrantable.  The  growth  of 
the  gestation  sac  could  not  be  arrested  until  the  placenta  was 
killed,  and  the  death  of  the  child  did  not  necessarily  insure  the 
death  of  the  placenta.  Electrical  treatment,  once  so  much  ad- 
mired, was  wrong  in  principle,  dangerous  in  practice,  and  dis- 
astrous in  its  final  results. 

Dr.  Mattuew  D.  Manx,  of  Buffalo,  stated  that  the  view 
that  nuion  of  the  male  and  female  elements  of  generation  must 
take  place  in  the  uterus  was  erroneous.  In  ectopic  pregnancy 
the  union  must  occur  in  or  beyond  the  tube,  and  most  of  these 
pregnancies  were  primarily  tubal.  So  far  as  abdominal  preg- 
nancies were  cimcerned,  the  subject  was  still  mih  judirc.  There 
was  no  rational  doubt  as  to  the  existence  of  ovarian  gestation. 
Electricity  was  ot  great  value  ordinarily,  for,  if  the  embryo  was 
destroyed,  rupture  would  not  occur.  After  rupture,  laparotomy 
was  clearly  indicated. 

Dr.  .1.  M.  l?Ai,i)T,  of  Philadelphia,  stated  that  it  must  be  con 
sidered  that  he  based  his  arguments  on  the  !-uppositi<in  that 
conception  had  taken  place  in  the  tube.     He  did  not  wish  to 


place  himself  on  record  as  denying  the  possibility  of  an  ovarian 
or  an  abdominal  gestation,  but,  whatever  the  condition  might 
be  in  the  earlier  stages,  the  symptoms  were  so  similar  that  their 
distinction  was  quite  out  of  the  question.  The  following  symp- 
toms might  be  classified  as  significant  or  strongly  suggestive  of 
ectopic  pregnancy:  1.  A  spurious  flow,  simulating  menstrua- 
tion, which  was  at  first  lighter  and  afterward  darker  than  the 
normal  menstrual  disch.arge,  and  which  contained  clots  and 
shreds.  2.  Pain,  intermittent  and  cramp-like,  and  becoming 
more  severe  and  more  frequent.  The  situation  of  this  pain  was 
invariably  in  the  pelvis  and  low  in  the  abdomen,  and  it  might 
be  sufficiently  severe  to  produce  syncope.  It  was  usually  the 
symptom  that  caused  the  patient  to  seek  her  physician,  and,  in 
conjunction  with  the  pseudo-menstrual  flow,  might  be  accepted 
as  pointing  strongly  toward  the  existence  of  extra-uterine  preg- 
nancy. 3.  The  discharge  of  shreds  of  decidua,  with  or  without 
clots.  4.  The  general  signs  of  pregnancy.  5.  Occasionally  the 
history  of  a  sterility  following  normal  labor  or  a  miscarriage. 
6.  The  vaginal  discoloration  as  in  normal  pregnancy.  7.  The 
cervix  was  sometimes  appreciably  enlarged  and  the  os  uteri 
patulous,  but  this  was  not  invariably  the  case.  8.  The  fundus 
of  the  uterus  was  enlarged  and  softened  and  crowded  either  for- 
ward against  the  pubic  bone  or  to  one  side.  It  w  as  more  or 
less  immovable  and  had  a  feeling  of  softness.  As  in  the  case 
of  the  cervix,  these  conditions  were  not  constant.  9.  The  uter- 
ine appendages  sometimes  showed  a  cyst  on  one  side,  while  an 
inspection  of  the  other  side  gave  a  negative  result.  The  cyst, 
even  if  pulsating,  was  not  a  positive  diagnostic  sign.  10.  The 
patient's  belief  as  to  whether  she  was  or  was  not  pregnant  was 
quite  important  in  making  a  diagnosis.  11.  In  some  cases  an 
elevated  tetnperature  and  an  accelerated  pulse.  12.  At  the 
period  of  rupture  great  pain,  collapse,  and  all  the  signs  of  in- 
ternal hicmorrhage.  The  speaker  stated  that  three  propositions 
were  justified  by  his  experience  and  that  of  other  gyniecolo- 
gists:  1.  In  a  certain  proportion  of  cases  of  extra-uterine  preg- 
nancy, in  the  early  stages,  the  diagnosis  was  easy  and  unmis- 
takable. 2.  In  a  certain  (quite  large)  proportion  of  cases  suffi- 
cient symptoms  were  present  to  lead  to  a  diagnosis  of  extra- 
uterine pregnancy,  although  such  a  pregnancy  was  not  present. 
.3.  In  a  certain  proportion  of  cases  the  symptoms,  until  rupture 
had  occurred,  were  entirely  wanting  or  of  such  dubious  char- 
acter as  in  no  wise  to  warrant  a  diagnosis  of  ectopic  preg- 
nancy. 

A  very  large  number  of  cases  terminated  fatally,  which  ren- 
dered expectant  treatment  somewhat  hazardous  and  made  active 
measures  essential.  When  the  diagnosis  was  reasonably  certain, 
laparotomy  was  indicated.  It  was  a  noticeable  tact  that  many 
of  the  physicians  who,  a  year  ago,  had  been  among  the  most 
ardent  admirers  of  electrical  treatment  for  txtra-ulerine  preg- 
nancy, now  seemed  to  support  laparotomy. 

A  case  of  tubal  ge^^talion  with  rupture  was  reported  by  Dr. 
Charles  .Ikwett,  of  Brooklyn,  as  having  occurrt  d  in  the  prac- 
tice of  Dr.  F.  A.  JnwETT. 

Dr.  .\..I.  C.Ske.n'e,  of  Brooklyn,  believed  that  it  was  highly 
important  that  a  diagnosis  should  he  made  in  all  cases  of  extra- 
uterine pregnancy  wiih  equal  certainty,  whether  the  treatment 
contemplated  was  that  by  electricity  or  by  laparotomy,  in  order 
that  patients  in  extrcmix  might  bo  cared  for  intelligently.  He 
was  firmly  convinced  that  extra  uterine  pregnancy  was  as  easily 
diagnnslicated  us  any  known  afl'ection  of  the  female  pelvic  or- 
gans, if  there  was  no  complication  of  other  pelvic  disease.  In 
regard  to  the  treatment  with  electricity,  the  speaker  expressed 
the  regret  that  it  sliould  have  been  so  heatedly  and  doubtfully 
discuss-od,  and  that  it  should  have  received  such  merciless  con- 
demnation from  the  advocates  of  laparotomy,  and  lie  believed 
that  such  ucrimoniouB  discussions  would  never  lead  to  deter- 
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mining  the  true  value  of  either  method  of  treatment.  He  had 
seen  no  evidence  that  electricity  was  especially  dangerous,  and 
believed  that  it  coiild  he  employed  with  entire  safety,  and  its 
failing  to  cure  did  not  prejudice  in  the  least  the  resort  to  lapa- 
rotomy. The  laparotomists  said  that  their  operation  must  be 
done  by  "  competent  hands."  Considering  that  the  cases  for 
laparotomy  were  emergency  cases,  perhaps  if  they  examined 
the  histories  of  the  cases  that  had  been  0])erated  upon  by  pre- 
sumably "competent  hands,"  they  would  not  be  so  ready  to 
condemn  electricity. 

Dr.  W.  W.  Jaggaed,  of  Chicago,  was  sure  that  the  existence 
of  ovarian  pregnancy  had  been  proved.  A  great  many  cases  of 
so-called  tubal  pregnancy  were  simply  ha'matoma  of  the  tubes, 
and  many  cases  of  so-called  heematosalpinx  were  really  tubal 
pregnancies. 

Tubal  pregnancy  had  three  terminations:  1.  Death  before 
rupture.  2.  Rupture.  3.  Going  on  to  term.  When  the  tube 
ruptured,  the  following  subterminations  might  be  observed  :  1. 
Rupture  into  the  broad  ligament,  with  the  formation  of  hsema- 
toma  of  the  broad  ligament.  2.  After  rupture,  the  ovum  might 
remain  in  situ  and  plug  up  the  opening.  3.  Rupture  with  the 
formation  of  a  retro-uterine  hasmatocele.  4.  Rupture  into  the 
abdomen  with  intraperitoneal  haemorrhage.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  last,  all  these  were  favorable  terminations,  and  as  a 
rule  tubal  pregnancy  with  rupture  would  end  in  recovery  if  left 
alone.  He  agreed  perfectly  with  Dr.  Skene  in  regard  to  the 
diagnosis  being  easy  in  uncomplicated  cases.  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  typical  cases  of  extra-uterine  pregnancy  occurred  in 
old  multipara;  with  a  long  interval  between  pregnancies,  or  in 
primipariB  who  had  been  sterile  for  a  long  time.  The  evidence 
in  favor  of  laparotomy,  where  the  diagnosis  was  made  before 
rupture,  was  conclusive. 

There  were  the  following  objections  to  the  use  of  electrici- 
ty :  1.  Danger  of  rupturing  the  sac.  2.  Uncertainty  in  diag- 
nosis. 3.  After  the  eighth  week  it  was  hopeless  to  expect  re- 
sorption of  the  foetus  or  the  placenta.  He  agreed,  however, 
with  Dr.  Skene  that  it  was  well  to  be  temperate  in  the  condem- 
nation of  electricity.  The  proposition  that  every  case  of  tubal 
pregnancy  with  rujjture  called  for  laparotomy  was  erroneous, 
and  had  proved  mo.st  disastrous  in  practice.  The  principal  in- 
dication for  laparotomy  was  free  intraperitoneal  hremorrhage. 
Id  the  event  of  hiomatoraa  of  the  broad  ligament  or  of  rupture 
of  the  tube,  the  clot  acting  as  a  tampon,  the  indications  were  all 
strongly  against  laparotomy. 

Dr.  Howard  A.  Kelly,  of  Baltimore',  beliered  it  was  pos- 
sible to  recognize  the  following  forms  of  extra-uterine  preg- 
nancy: 1.  Interstitial.  2.  Tubal.  3.  Tubo-ovarian  (doubtful). 
4.  Ovarian  (proved  beyond  a  doubt).  5.  Primary  abdominal 
(remaining  to  be  proved).  Tubal  gestation  might  be  divided 
into  isthinial,  isthmio-ampullar,  and  ampullar,  according  to  the 
relative  position  of  the  tube.  The  criterion  of  ovarian  preg- 
nancy was  an  extra  uterine  foetal  sac,  which  must  have  the  same 
relation  to  the  uterus  as  the  ovary  had,  the  tube  remaining  in- 
tact and  the  ovarian  ligament  connecting  the  side  of  the  sac 
with  the  uterus  being  present.  A  positive  diagnosis  of  extra- 
uterine pregnancy  could  be  made  if  the  following  symptoms 
were  present:  1.  Cessation  of  menstruation  followed  by  its  ir- 
regular recurrence.  2.  Pain  in  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen. 
3.  A  fluctuating  tumor.  4.  Enlarged  uterus  (not  always  pres- 
ent). 6.  A  discbarge  of  membrane,  which  was  very  character- 
istic. 6.  Milk  in  the  breasts.  7.  A  tumor  diminishing  in  size 
under  observation,  a  pathognomonic  sign  rarely  present,  unless 
electricity  was  used,  which  of  course  implied  the  death  of  the 
foetus.  There  was  a  class  of  doubtful  oases  where  some  of  the 
9yn)ptoms  were  present,  and  there  was  still  another  class  of 
uncertain  cases  where  there  were  no  signs,  and  they  were  gen- 


erally discovered  accidentally.  If  he  found  a  freely  movable 
tumor  in  the  abdomen,  he  would  perform  laparotomy;  but,  if 
the  tumor  had  ruptured  into  the  broad  ligament,  he  would  use 
electricity  and  wait  for  results  up  to  the  end  of  the  third  month. 
He  would  not  cdusider  the  life  of  the  foetus  to  the  detriment 
of  the  life  of  the  mother,  but  consider  the  fcetus  simply  as  a 
malignant  foreign  body.  If  there  was  a  living  foetus  at  term, 
he  would  open  the  abdomen,  and  if  it  proved  to  be  an  unrupt- 
ured tube,  with  the  placenta  enucleated  in  the  sac,  the  latter 
could  be  removed  and  the  life  of  the  foetus  saved.  If  the  pla- 
centa was  attached  to  the  intestines,  he  would  remove  the  foetus 
and  drop  the  funis  back  into  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  after- 
ward perform  laparotomy  if  necessary. 

Dr.  HoNTEB  RoBB,  of  Philadelphia,  believed  that  the  tubes 
were  the  most  frequent  site  of  fecundation,  but  that  ovarian 
pregnancies  did  take  place,  and  agreed  with  Dr.  Jaggard  that 
microscopical  examination  was  alone  reliable  in  determining 
this  condition.  He  believed  the  diagnosis  as  easy  as  that  of 
fibroid  or  parovarian  cyst. 

Dr.  Joseph  Taber  Johxson,  of  Washington,  remarked  that 
a  paper  of  Dr.  Hanks's,  read  before  the  society  in  18S8,  had 
given  the  histories  of  eleven  cases,  with  the  statement  that  a 
diagnosis  ought  to  be  possible  in  ninety  or  ninety-five  per  cent, 
of  all  cases;  that  he  believed  in  electricity  in  the  beginning  and 
operation  afterward  if  necessary.  He  thought  electricity  would 
kill  the  foetus,  and  that  in  all  cases  of  rupture  laparotomy  should 
he  done  at  once. 

Dr.  A.  II.  BcoKMASTER,  of  Brooklyn,  thought  it  would  be  a 
fatal  blow  to  the  use  of  electricity  in  these  cases  if  it  should  be 
proved  that  it  could  not  accomplish  the  destruction  of  the 
foetus. 

Dr.  J.  A.  Temple,  of  Toronto,  related  a  case  of  extra-uterine 
gestation  in  which  he  had  removed  the  tumor  and  tube  without 
rupture.  The  patient  made  a  good  recovery  and  the  stitches 
were  taken  out  on  the  sixth  day.  On  the  eighth  day  she  had  a 
severe  attack  of  mania;  on  the  twelfth  day  she  became  semi- 
comatose and  did  not  recover  consciousness;  and  on  the  twenty- 
third  day  she  died  perfectly  insensible.  He  was  confident  that 
she  did  not  die  from  septicremia  or  any  similar  affection  as  the 
result  of  the  operation. 

Dr.  Mann  reiterated  the  views  expressed  in  his  paper  in  re- 
gard to  the  specimen  which  he  presented  two  years  ago,  and 
still  held  the  case  to  have  been  one  of  true  ovarian  pregnancy. 
His  opinion  in  regard  to  the  use  of  electricity  in  properly  elected 
cases  was  also  unchanged. 

Under  what  Conditions  can  Electricity  be  of  Positive 
Service  to  the  Gynecologist? — A  paper  on  this  subject,  by 
Dr.  Andrew  F.  Currier,  of  New  York,  was  read  by  title.  We 
are  indebted  to  the  author  for  the  following  abstract  of  the 
paper : 

The  testimony  upon  this  subject  is  conflicting.  Some  have 
opposed  it  from  |irejudice  and  bias,  and  others  have  advocated 
it  with  an  enthusiasm  which  revealed  indiscretion  and  unwis- 
dom. Satisfactory  knowledge  can  be  gained  only  by  experi- 
ence, and  this  necessitates  no  little  expense  for  the  apparatus 
and  time  and  labor  in  order  to  comprehend  the  physical  laws 
governing  electricity.  As  in  religion,  art,  science,  and  politics, 
success  only  comes  as  a  rule  to  those  who  follow  up  the  sub- 
ject persistently  and  thoroughly.  The  patient  also  must  sub- 
mit to  such  conditions  as  will  permit  of  a  fair  test  of  the  agent. 
The  subject  is  considered  under  three  headings : 

A.  Necessary  outlay  and  apparatus. 

B.  Indications. 

C.  Contraindications,  cautions,  and  objections. 

The  faradaic  current  is  indicated  when  one  de.-ires  in- 
creased muscular  tone  or  contractile  force.     Incidentally  will 
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come  improved  vascularity  and  nerve  energy.  The  galvanic 
current  is  indicated  as  an  astringent,  hfemostatic,  denutrient, 
adnutrient,  or  sedative.  For  some  conditions,  for  example 
pain,  either  current  may  be  effective.  All  battery  currents  are 
based  upon  Ohra"s  la«"  that  the  available  battery  force  equals 
the  entire  force  generated  by  all  the  cells  divided  by  the  resist- 
ance offered  by  the  wires,  the  fluid  in  the  cells — in  fact,  every- 
thing which  hinders  the  passage  of  the  current.  The  unit  of 
usable  current  in  electro  therapeutics  is  the  milliampere.  Tlie 
requirements  for  a  faradaic  battery  are  that  it  be  small,  simple, 
clean,  and  cheap.  Gaiffe's  costs  but  a  few  dollars  and  is  per- 
haps the  best  there  is.  The  requirements  for  a  galvanic  battery 
are  steadine.ss  of  current,  cleanliness,  simplicity  of  construction, 
and  durability.  The  writer  has  never  found  a  portable  battery 
that  answered  these  requirements,  but  doe?  not  assert  thattliey 
do  not  exist.  To  answer  the  conditions  mentioned  there 
should  be  a  large  number  of  large  cells  in  continuous  connec- 
tion. Either  the  Law  or  the  Leclanch^  cells  will  give  satisfac- 
tion, the  former  being  more  cleanly  and  more  durable.  A 
rheostat  and  a  milhamperemeter  are  indispensable,  and  the 
writer  is  well  pleased  with  the  Bailey  rheostaf  and  the  Bar- 
rett meter  graduated  to  2.50.  The  connecting  cords  from  bat- 
tery to  patient  should  be  long  enough  for  the  patient  to  be 
moved  about  without  danger  of  breaking  tlje  circuit  and  giving 
a  shock.  For  an  abdominal  electrode  Martin's  is  the  best. 
Tbere  are  many  varieties  of  vaginal  and  uterine  electrodes, 
those  designed  by  Apostoli  being  very  good  ones.  The  writer 
has  designed  one  of  aluminium,  with  a  cylindrical  removable 
platinum  tip,  the  shaft  being  covered  with  thin  rubber  tubing. 
It  is  light,  cheap,  and  flexible. 

The  rheostat  and  njeter  may  rest  upon  a  portable  base  fur- 
nished with  suitable  binding  posts  and  a  switch  for  changing 
polarity.  The  character  and  effect  of  the  current  at  the  two 
poles  are  essentially  different.  The  positive  pole  will  check 
Laemorrhage  and  glandular  secretion;  the  negative  will  not; 
the  po.sitive  pole  will  corrode  all  but  the  noble  metals:  the 
negative  will  not.  The  positive  pole  is  acid ;  the  negative  al- 
kaline. At  the  positive  pole  oxygen  is  liberated  in  the  elec- 
trolysis of  water  ;  at  the  negative,  hydrogtn. 

The  writer's  paper  contains  an  analysis  of  twenty-three  cases 
in  which  the  indications  for  treatment  were:  1.  Pain.  2. 
Haemorrhage.  3.  Inflammatory  exudate.  4.  Sterility.  6.  Djs- 
menorrhoea.  6.  Supersecretion.  7.  Hysteria.  8.  Uterine 
subinvolution.     9.  Uterine  subnutrition. 

For  pain  the  positive  pole  should  be  within  the  vagina  or 
uterus,  and  a  weak  current  is  better  than  a  strong  one.  A  good 
average  is  .30  milliampSres,  used  from  five  to  eight  minutes. 
The  intervals  of  application  should  depend  upon  the  duration  of 
the  periods  in  which  pain  is  absent.  Pain  was  relieved  in  two 
cases  in  wliich  it  persisted  after  removal  of  the  uterine  anne.\a, 
in  one  each  of  uterine  myoma,  pyosalpinx  with  ovarian  apo- 
plexy and  endometritis,  and  two  of  pelvic  peritonitis  with  exu. 
dation.  For  hfemorrhage  the  positive  pole  is  believed  to  be  un- 
surpassed. It  was  used  in  a  case  of  interstitial  myoma,  and  in 
one  of  malignant  disease  of  the  uterus  and  omentum.  Four 
cases  were  treated  for  inflammatory  exudate,  and  in  three  the 
'exudate  was  disintegrated  and  absorbed.  But  as  the  diseased 
organs  which  had  been  confined  by  it  became  more  mobile  tliey 
also  became  larger  and  more  sensitive.  In  five  cases  sterility 
was  treated  with  the  faradaic  current.  Impregnation  and  de- 
livery resulted  in  two.  Dysmenorrhcca  may  be  relieved  by 
either  tlie  [lositive  galvanic  pole  or  faradism.  Three  cases  are 
narrated,  but  in  only  one  was  the  result  decidedly  favorable. 
For  supersecretion  the  positive  pole  is  iireferable  to  the  power- 
ful caustics  and  escharotics,  and  yielded  good  results  in  three 
cases.     In  two  cases  hysterical  symptoms  were  much  modified 


in  addition  to  benefit  wliich   was  derived  for  more  palpable 
lesions. 

Subinvolution  was  successfully  treated  in  one  case,  the 
uterus  contracting  firmly  upon  the  bipolar  electrode  of  Apos- 
toli, and  with  the  faradaic  current.  Uterine  subnutrition  in 
connection  with  bard  anttflexed  uteri  and  usually  associated 
with  amenorrhoea,  dysmeuorrhwa,  or  sterility  will  be  benefited 
by  the  faradaic  current.  Five  patients  were  treated,  and  all 
but  one  received  positive  benefit.  Under  the  head  of  cautions, 
contra-indications,  and  objections,  nausea  resulted  in  one  case, 
and  this  observation  has  frequently  been  made  by  others.  The 
passage  of  the  galvanic  current  may  cause  faintness,  which  may 
be  slight  or  profound,  and  dizziness.  In  a  case  of  exophtlialmic 
goitre  with  rapid  heart  action  collapse  was  imminent  on  two 
occasions.  An  irritable  heart,  such  as  is  usually  present  in  the 
last-mentioned  disease,  and  certain  chronic  gastric  disorders, 
contra-indicate  the  use  of  electricity.  Malignant  disease  within 
the  abdomen  is  a  eontra-indication,  or  at  least  proved  so  in  one 
case.  Small,  dry  electrodes  should  not  be  apjilied  to  the  ab- 
domen, but  large,  wet  ones.  The  former  will  invariably  pro- 
duce burning.  The  method  of  rapid  reversals  of  the  galvanic 
current  is  of  limited  usefulness,  and  should  not  be  used  with 
nervous  women.  The  shocks  may  be  exceedingly  harmful.  The 
electro-puncture  of  fibroid  tumors  means  possible  sepsis  with 
its  consequences.  If  it  is  electricity  and  not  inflammation  and 
sloughing  which  reduce  the  nutrition  of  a  tumor,  it  would  seem 
to  be  unnecessary.  Galvano-cauterization  of  the  uterine  mu- 
cous membrane  seems  to  furnish  the  advantages  of  puncture 
without  the  danger.  Electro-puncture  is  also  disapproved  of 
for  haMuatoma  and  hamiatocele  as  dangerous,  tedious,  and  in- 
efficient as  to  its  results.  Electricity  is  the  handmaid  and  not 
the  mistress  of  surgery,  a  valuable  assistant  and  increasing  in 
value  with  experience,  but  one  which  demands  rational,  care- 
ful, and  intelligent  use. 

(T'o  be  continued.) 


MEDICAL  SOCIETY  OF  THE  COUNTY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Meeting  of  Sejitember  22,  1890. 

The  President,  Dr.  A.  S.  Hunteb,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Initiation  Fee.— Dr.  0.  H.  Avert  withdrew  his  motion 
to  reduce  the  initiation  fee  from  five  dollars  to  one  dollar  in 
favor  of  an  amendment  to  the  By-laws  recommended  by  the 
Comilia  Minora  to  reduce  the  fee  to  two  dollars.  The  Comitia 
also  recommended  that  the  editor  of  the  Medical  Directory  be 
ex  officio  a  member  of  the  Comitia  Minora. 

Nominations. — Nominations  were  made  as  follows:  For 
president.  Dr.  Andrew  F.  Currier,  Dr.  O.  B.  Douglas,  Dr.  J.  L. 
Corning;  for  vice-president,  Dr.  J.  L.  Corning,  Dr.  A.  M.  Ja- 
cobus; for  secretary.  Dr.  Charles  H.  Avery  ;  for  assistant  secre- 
tary. Dr.  AV.  E.  Bullard  ;  for  treasurer,  Dr.  John  S.  Warren  ; 
for  censors  (five  to  be  elected).  Dr.  George  E.  Abbott,  Dr.  Will- 
iam McLaury,  Dr.  A.  S.  Hunter,  Dr.  K.  Van  Santvoord,  Dr.  E. 
A.  Maxwell,  Dr.  G.  T.  Jackson,  Dr.  S.  O.  Vander  Poel,  Dr.  N. 
G.  McMaster,  Dr.  W.  C.  Jarvis,  Dr.  W.  Washburne,  Dr.  C.  F. 
Milne,  Dr.  G.  V.  Carey. 

The  Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of  Certain  Abdominal  Dis- 
eases principally  characterized  by  Symptoms  of  Peritonitis. 
— Dr.  II.  T.  Ua.nk.h  based  a  jiaper  on  this  subject  on  experience 
pained  within  the  past  ten  ycar.s,  during  which  time  the  treat  ment 
of  diseases  characterized  principally  by  symptoms  of  peritonitis 
had  undergone  considerable  change,  while  much  jirogrcss  had 
been  made  in  their  diagnosis.  He  thouplit  it  wise  to  interro- 
gate the  viscera,  one  after  another,  in  arriving  at  a  diagnosis  in 
not  perfectly  clear  cases.     Conjoined  manipulation  per  rectum 
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et  vaginam  was  often  necessary,  and  might  be  aided  by  a  few 
whiflFs  of  an  anfflsthetic.  Experience  had  taught  us  that  many 
cases  which  formerly  would  have  been  regarded  as  primary 
peritonitis  could  now  be  made  out  as  secondary.  lie  believed 
that  only  three  cases  of  idiopathic  peritonitis  had  ever  come 
under  his  own  observation,  and  in  those  the  diagnosis  had  not 
been  confirmed  by  an  autopsy.  The  symptoms  which  formerly 
would  have  been  regarded  as  diagnostic  of  peritonitis — pain  in 
the  abdomen,  tympanites,  rapid  pulse,  pinched  face,  etc. — it  was 
now  known  might  be  due  to  perihepatitis,  metritis,  gastritis, 
acute  congestion  of  the  kidneys,  etc.,  and  the  important  ques- 
tion arose  whether  the  former  treatment  of  peritonitis  (by 
opium)  would  cure  such  cases.  Evidently  it  would  not  in  many 
iustances.  How,  for  instance,  could  it  be  expected  that  large 
doses  of  opium  would  cure  twisting  of  an  ovarian  pedicle,  of 
which  condition  the  chief  symptoms  might  be  those  of  perito- 
nitis? 

Where  the  surgical  indications  had  not  become  clear,  the 
author  would  treat  a  case  characterized  by  symptoms  of  perito- 
nitis with  saline  cathartics,  sufficient  codeiue  to  give  comfort 
(opium  was  objected  to  as  being  constipating  in  its  effects),  the 
ice  coil  where  fever  was  high,  and  leeches;  perhaps  enemata 
might  have  to  take  the  place  of  salines.  The  case  should  be  con- 
stantly watched,  since  the  abdominal  surgeon  might  have  to  be 
called  at  any  time.  These  remarks  applied  in  a  general  way  to 
appendicitis  as  well  as  to  other  conditions,  and  he  could  say  that 
if  the  case  was  seen  early  an  appendicitis  could  thus  be  made  to 
undergo  resolution ;  if,  however,  an  abscess  formed,  an  opera- 
tion should  be  resorted  to,  although  the  mortality  in  operative 
cases  had  been  very  large. 

Dr.  A.  .Jacobi  discussed  the  subject  as  applied  to  children, 
and  said  that  peritonitis  in  the  infant  was  about  the  same  ana- 
tomically and  pathologically,  and  largely  astiologically,  as  in  the 
adult.  He  thought  a  large  number  of  cases  were  mistaken  for 
peritonitis  which  were  of  some  other  nature,  while  a  still  larger 
number  were  in  reality  peritonitis  mistaken  for  some  other  con- 
dition. This  had  been  shown  iu  a  paper  he  had  once  read  be- 
fore the  Virginia  State  Medical  Society.  Many  cases  of  so 
called  stomach-ache  in  infants  and  adults  were  new  or  recurrent 
attacks  of  peritonitis.  Agglutinations  between  the  intestines 
were  often  found  at  autopsy  which  had  not  been  suspected  dur- 
ing life;  they  meant  peritonitis.  Old  typhoid  ulcers  sometimes 
perforated  and  caused  peritonitis.  In  many  instances  repeated 
belly-ache  in  children  was  due  to  perityphlitis.  In  chronic 
peritonitis,  with  acute  or  subacute  attacks,  the  bowels  should 
be  supported  by  a  snug  bandage  covering  the  whole  abdomen. 
Regarding  the  old  treatment  by  opium  and  the  modern  by  pur- 
gation, there  seemed  a  wide  difference,  which  might  perhaps 
be  accounted  for  by  different  classes  of  cases.  And  where  laxa- 
tives proved  beneficial,  was  not  a  narcotic  for  rest  demanded 
subsequently  ?  He  gave  a  laxative,  followed  it  by  opium,  but 
admitted  that  he  was  sometimes  unable  to  tell  whether  the 
stage  had  yet  passed  for  a  saline,  and  opium  was  demanded. 

Dr.  VV.  II.  Thomson  spoke  of  purulent  peritonitis  at  the 
terminal  stage  of  Hright's  disease,  which  was  so  often  over- 
looked until  the  body  reached  the  post-mortem  room.  Among 
its  indications  was  a  rapid,  small,  incompressible  pulse,  with 
little  or  no  elevation  of  the  temperature.  The  incompressibility 
of  the  pulse  was  different  from  that  pertaining  to  the  kidney 
disease  itself,  lie  also  mentioned  the  fact  that  in  perforation 
during  typhoid  fever  there  was  fro(|uently  no  rise,  i)erliaps  a 
foil,  of  the  temperature,  which  was  due  to  sad<len  shock.  The 
surgeon  alone  could  here  give  relief.  The  pain  in  cirrhosis  of 
the  liver,  common  in  olcoholic.x,  was  oftener  due  to  peritonitis 
than  to  gastritis  or  gastro-duodonitis.  He  further  said  in  con- 
nection with  diagnosis  that  sudden  pain  followed  by  symptoms 


of  general  peritonitis  was  very  different  from  steadily  increas- 
ing pain,  and  pointed  to  perforation  of  a  hollow  viscus. 

Dr.  C.  0.  Lee  said  his  remarks  would  be  based  chietiy  on 
surgical  experience.  There  were  three  classes  of  cases:  1. 
Those  of  septic  nature,  in  which  the  cause  of  sepsis  should  be 
removed.  When  peritonitis  of  this  nature  developed  after  an 
abdominal  operation  there  was  likely  to  be  remarkable  absence 
of  severe  pain,  due,  he  supposed,  to  the  obtunding  of  the  nerve 
centers  by  septic  matter  covering  a  large  surface,  the  symptoms 
simulating  malarial  conditions.  Many  such  cases  were  now 
saved  by  re-opening  the  abdomen  while  formerly  they  died.  2. 
What  might  be  called  acute  traumatic  peritonitis.  In  this  class 
of  cases  abdominal  surgeons  were  responsible  for  what  he 
thought  was  a  heresy  in  announcing  that  salines  would  be  likely 
to  result  uniformly  successfully.  He  had  treated  cases  in  that 
way  vigorously,  and  had  yet  to  see  one  do  well  in  which  the 
treatment  was  kept  up,  except  there  were  obstruction  by  gas- 
or  fajcal  accumulation.  Now  he  began  with  a  saline  cathartic, 
then  gave  opium  to  (piiet  the  bowels.  He  admitted  the  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  codeine.  The  ice  coil  was  ut-eful  only  during 
the  formative  stage,  and  was  contra-indicated  after  plastic  de- 
posit. 3.  Secondary  peritonitis.  Here  success  required  re- 
moval of  the  cause.  He  thought  we  would  reach  the  period 
when  there  would  be  less  abdominal  surgery  than  to-day. 

Dr.  E.  II.  (iKANDiN  spoke  of  puerperal  cases,  and  said  that 
during  his  early  professional  career  he  at  once  beg:in  dosing  the 
patient  with  opium,  and  she  died.  Now,  when  he  saw  his  pa- 
tients early  they  got  well,  and  his  treatment  consisted  in  the 
use  of  salines  and  the  avoidance  of  opium  as  far  as  possible. 
The  vagina  and  uterus  should  be  clean  ;  if  a  pyosalpinx  or  ova- 
rian abscess  had  ruptured,  the  surgeon  would  have  to  Mct. 

Dr.  Ralph  Waldo  had  seen  patients  who  had  been  treated 
successfully  for  an  attack  or  repeated  attacks  of  peritonitis  by 
opiates,  but,  they  being  hypersesthetic,  the  physician  was  led  to> 
continue  the  narcotic  too  long,  and  complications  developed, 
such  as  ficcal  impaction  and  digestive  derangement.  This  oc- 
curred 80  frequently  that  it  seemed  necessary  to  say  a  word  of 
caution. 

Dr.  R.  A.  Murray  thought  primary  peritonitis  occurred  but; 
seldom.  Further,  that  severe  attacks  were  infrequently  recov- 
ered from,  whatever  the  treatment.  Probably  most  of  ns  saw 
more  of  puerperal  peritonitis  than  of  any  other  kii^d,  and  treat- 
ment by  either  opium  or  laxatives  failed  simply  for  the  reason 
that  the  cause  was  not  removed — that  is,  sepsis.  Where  perito- 
nitis was  ushered  in  after  laparotomy,  by  giving  a  siil'ue  one- 
certainly  took  away  the  serum  which  furnished  a  nidus  for 
germs;  he  should  then  quiet  the  bowels  and  enhance  digestion 
by  small  doses  of  opium ;  or,  if  there  was  shock,  give  largo 
doses,  for  opium  was  a  powerful  heart  stimulant. 


NEW  YOKK   ACADEMY   OF   MEDICINE. 

Meeting  of  October  S,  1890, 

The  President,  Dr.  Alfred  L.  Loomis,  in  the  Chair. 

The  New  Building. —  The  President,  on  calling  the  meet- 
ing to  order,  explained  that,  while  the  effort  to  have  the  new 
building  ready  for  the  opening  work  of  the  session  had  been 
successful,  the  formal  inauguration  would  not  take  place  uutil 
the  second  meeting  in  November,  on  the  date  fixed  for  the 
anniversary  oratinii. 

Skin  Grafting  after  the  Method  of  Thiersch.  l»r. 
CnARLES  Mc^UuKNEY  read  a  paper  on  this  subject.  After  describ- 
ing Iteverdin's  well-known  method,  the  author  went  fully  into^ 
the  details  of  skin  grafting  as  practiced  by  Thiersch  and  as. 
modified  by  himself.     According  to  Thiersch,  all  strong  auti- 
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8eptic9  were  to  be  avoided  in  skin  {rrafting,  as  the  eflPect  of 
these  upon  the  cellular  elements,  npon  the  capillaries,  and  upon 
the  blood  itself  was  such  as  to  seriously  endanger  and  even 
prevent  the  immediate  union  between  the  grafts  and  the  sur- 
faces upon  which  they  were  placed.  Thiersch  himself  used 
absolutely  no  solution  except  one  of  common  salt  in  water,  in 
the  proportion  of  six  parts  to  one  thousand.  The  speaker  was 
convinced  of  the  importance  of  sterilizing  this  .solution.  It  was 
his  practice  to  use  distilled  water,  boiling  the  solution  before 
using  it,  and  also  to  employ  a  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury 
freely  in  disinfecting  the  ulcerated  surface,  as  well  as  the  sur- 
face from  which  the  grafts  were  to  be  taken,  completely  wash- 
ing away  all  of  this  solution  with  the  saline  one  of  Thiersch 
just  before  operating.  The  parts  should  be  thoroughly  washed 
with  soap  and  water,  and  all  hair  should  be  removed  by  care- 
ful shaving.  In  some  cases  grafts  might  be  placed  with  success 
directly  upon  the  unbroken  surface  of  healthy  granulations, 
but  a  much  more  certain  method  of  insuring  success,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Thiersch,  one  essential  to  the  avoidance  of  subse- 
quent contraction,  was  to  remove,  by  curetting,  the  superficial 
layer  of  granulations,  and  also  the  tough  cicatricial  edge  of  the 
nicer.  A  bleeding  surface  was  thus  produced  on  which  many 
open  capillaries  existed,  and  which  was  very  favorable  to  im- 
mediate union  of  the  grafts.  The  author  had  found  it  more 
rapid  and  convenient  to  use  the  knife.  With  a  sharp  scalpel 
an  incision  nearly  or  quite  through  the  true  skin  was  rapidly 
made  entirely  around  the  ulcer  just  outside  its  thickened  bor- 
der. With  the  same  instrument  the  whole  area  included  by 
the  incision  was  shaved  oflF.  A  smooth,  bleeding,  healthy  sur- 
face was  thus  produced.  This  surface  was  immediately  irri- 
gated with  the  sterilized  salt  solution  and  compresses  of  steril- 
ized gauze  were  placed  upon  it  to  control  bleeding. 

The  question  of  haemorrhage  at  this  stage  of  the  operation 
was  one  of  considerable  importance.  If  grafts  were  placed 
while  bleeding  still  went  on,  the  risk  of  failure  was  much  in- 
creased. Accumulations  of  blood,  even  small  ones,  beneath  the 
grafts  frequently  induced  their  necrosis,  and  saturation  of  the 
dressings  with  blood  was  favorable  to  infection.  But  all  ulcer- 
ations, and  particularly  those  on  the  lower  extremities,  when 
shaved,  were  liable  to  bleed  actively  for  a  long  time.  The  use 
of  Esmaroh's  constricting  band  was  found  to  entirely  dispose 
of  the  question  of  hfemorrhago,  to  shorten  the  whole  operation 
greatly,  and  not  in  the  least  to  affect  the  vitality  of  tlie  grafts. 
When,  therefore,  the  situation  of  the  ulcer  was  such  that  the 
band  could  be  applied,  it  was  put  on  above  the  whole  field  of 
operation,  thus  rendering  the  process  a  nearly  bloodless  one.  The 
grafts  might  then  be  immediately  applied  and  the  dressings  put 
on.  The  grafts  themselves  illustrated  most  decidedly  the  origi- 
nality of  the  Thiersch  method.  They  consisted  of  thin  slices  of 
skin,  removed  by  shaving  parallel  with  the  surface.  Thoautli<ir 
had  found  a  broad  razor  with  a  very  delicate  edge  the  best  instru- 
ment for  this  purpose.  The  most  convenient  points  from  which 
to  take  the  grafts  were  the  front  and  outer  part  of  the  thigh 
and  the  outer  surface  of  the  upper  arm.  Taking  the  razor,  the 
operator  wet  it  in  the  salt  solution,  and,  applying  tlie  edge  at 
the  most  distant  part  of  the  stretched  skin,  with  a  rapid  sawing 
motion  toward  himself  shaved  off  as  thin,  long,  and  wide  a 
shaving  as  lie  could.  Four  or  five  inches  in  length  and  an  inch 
in  width  were  about  the  dimensions  of  a  first-rate  graft.  The 
grafts  might  or  could  be  of  a  variety  of  thicknesses,  but  no 
graft  woulil  do  well  that  was  thick  enough  to  include  fat  upon 
its  lower  surface.  As  it  was  being  cut  the  graft  piled  U[)  on  the 
razor.  After  it  was  separated  from  the  skin,  a  few  drops  of 
the  salt  solution  should  be  dropped  on  it,  and  the  razor  be  im- 
mediately carried  to  the  edge  of  the  surface  to  be  covered. 
With  a  probe,  one  end  of  the  graft  was  then  teased  off  the  razor 


to  the  raw  surface,  and  while  it  was  held  there  the  razor  could 
be  slipped  from  under  it  across  the  surface  so  as  to  unfold  the 
graft  and  deposit  it  in  place.  The  graft  could  then  be  readily 
adjusted  with  two  probes.  It  should  be  so  placed  that  its  edge 
would  follow  np  the  perpendicular  edge  of  the  prepared  sur- 
face and  reach  very  slightly  on  to  the  uncut  skin.  In  that  man- 
ner graft  after  graft  was  placed,  great  care  being  taken  that 
the  edges  were  in  neat  apposition  to  one  another,  and  were  at 
no  point  folded  under.  From  time  to -time  a  little  salt  solution 
should  be  sprinkled  on  the  grafts  already  placed  to  prevent  their 
becoming  too  dry,  which  would  destroy  their  vitality.  Strips 
of  Lister  protective  or  of  thin  rubber  tissue,  about  an  inch  wide 
and  long  enough  to  a  little  more  than  cross  the  grafted  surface, 
should  then  be  laid  on  like  shingles,  overlapping  one  another 
over  the  entire  area.  These  strips,  previously  sterilized  in  bi- 
chloride or  carbolic-acid  solution,  just  before  using  should  be 
drawn  through  the  salt  solution.  They  should  be  gently  pressed 
on  the  grafts,  and  then  covered  with  some  soft  sterilized  mate- 
rial, such  as  a  compress.  This  substance  should  be  wet  in  tho 
salt  solution  and  piled  up  over  the  protective  ;  over  this  again 
a  large  piece  of  protective  or  rubber  tissue  should  be  applied  to 
prevent  rapid  evaporation,  and  finally  a  well-applied  gauze 
bandage.  The  surface  from  which  the  grafts  were  taken  did 
well  under  the  salt  solution.  After  wetting  the  surface,  the 
part  was  completely  covered  with  rubber  tissue  and  dressed 
with  sterilized  gauze.  This  method  of  dealing  with  the  denuded 
surface  had  given  entire  satisfaction. 

The  variety  of  lesions  to  which  Thiersch's  method  was 
adapted  was  very  large.  It  included  all  ulcerations  upon  any 
part  of  the  external  surface.  Those  not  familiar  with  the 
method  would  be  surprised  to  see  how  perfectly  and  success- 
fully these  grafts  could  be  applied  to  the  surfaces  produced  by 
extensive  operations  for  the  removal  of  malignant  and  other 
tumors — to  any  raw  surface,  in  fact,  which  could  not  be  cov- 
ered by  the  adjacent  skin.  It  was  astonishing  to  see  the  variety 
of  tissue  to  which  the  grafts  would  adhere  firmly.  Muscle, 
fascia,  cartilage,  and  even  bone  might  all  be  successfully  grafted. 
The  most  favorable  surface  was  a  clean  muscular  one,  and  the 
least,  the  surface  of  compact  bone. 

In  one  case,  after  the  removal  of  an  extensive  carcinoma 
of  the  face,  a  large  area  of  lower  jaw  was  completely  bared. 
Grafts  laid  over  this  surface  had  adhered  almost  perfectly 
throughout,  and  at  the  end  of  a  week  those  that  covered  the 
bone  were  found  to  be  soundly  attached  to  it.  In  another  case 
a  surface  several  inches  in  diameter  on  the  back  of  the  foreartn 
inclnded  a  number  of  extensor  tendons.  The  grafts  applied 
were  more  than  usually  successful,  and  complete  healing  was 
rapidly  attained.  The  breast  cases  were  of  special  interest,  as 
entire  liberty  could  be  taken  in  thorough  removal  of  the  dis- 
ease, for  the  denuded  surface  could  be  covered  without  resort- 
ing to  any  plastics  operation.  Thiersch  advised  that  the  gauze 
placed  immediately  over  the  protective  should  be  kept  con- 
stantly moist  with  salt  solution,  and  said  that  to  effect  this  it 
WHS  necessary  to  moisten  the  gauze  every  four  hours.  As  this 
was  very  laborious,  the  author  had  extended  the  time  to  once 
in  two  days,  and  the  cases  treated  in  this  manner  had  done 
very  well.  At  the  end  of  forty-eight  hours  the  dressings  were 
all  removed  except  the  protective,  which  lay  next  to  the  grafts. 
A  fresh  wet  dressing  was  applied  and  changed  again  after  two 
days.  By  that  time  there  was  usually  some  formation  of  pus, 
as  it  was  unusual  for  a  case  to  go  on  a  whole  week  without 
some  suppuration.  It  should  bo  carefully  removed  and  fresh 
dressing  ajiplied.  It  was  tlie  author's  practice  to  leave  the 
protective  in  place  from  ten  to  fourteen  days,  as  tho  too  early 
application  of  a  dry  dressing  destroyed  the  vitality  of  the  grafts. 
The  author  then  reported  twenty-five  cases  which  represented' 
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a  considerable  variety,  as  regarded  both  tbe  size  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  surface  grafted.  The  length  of  tirae  occupied  iu 
attaining  sound  healing  had  varied  from  a  week  to  two  months. 
In  regard  to  the  permanency  of  the  grafts,  his  experience 
showed  it  to  be  remarkably  good.  While  there  was  no  con- 
tention made  that  Thiersch's  grafting  would  prevent  the  return 
of  malignant  disease,  it  was  certainly  much  to  be  desired  that 
after  all  operations  for  malignant  disease  the  wounds  should  be 
healed  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  and  the  application  of 
the  method  would  not  fail  to  convince  one  of  its  great  value. 
A  number  of  patients  were  then  presented  for  inspection. 

Dr.  L.  A.  Stimsos's  experience  wiih  the  method  was,  he 
said,  comparatively  limited.  He  admitted  having  always  felt  a 
certain  want  of  confidence  in  it  until  he  had  learned  of  Di-. 
McBurney's  recent  successes.  Since  then  be  had  employed  it 
and  had  got  some  good  results.  His  general  experience  with 
the  employment  of  the  method  for  tbe  treatment  of  ulcers  was 
that,  while  healing  was  often  prompt,  there  existed  a  tendency 
to  return  of  the  trouble.  He  believed,  however,  that  in  cases 
in  which  large  areas  of  surface  were  of  necessity  exposed,  with 
great  loss  of  substance,  the  method  was  destined  to  take  the 
place  of  plastic  operations.  In  inoperable  cases  of  malignant 
disease  in  which  much  destruction  of  substance  existed  he  bad 
essayed  the  use  of  grafts  upon  the  freshened  surfaces,  but  so  far 
without  success.  He  thought  if  later  experience  showed  that 
this  could  be  satisfactorily  done  it  would  he  a  most  desirable 
application  of  the  method. 

Dr.  H.  K.VApp  explained  that  he  had  witnessed  grafting  in 
Thiersch's  clinic.  In  his  own  practice  it  was  successful  enough 
in  operation  upon  the  upper  eyelid,  but  not  so  much  so  on  tbe 
lower.  The  drawback  was  tbe  enormous  shrinkage  which  fol- 
lowed.    It  was  his  custom  to  adopt  Wolfe's  method. 

Dr.  P.  A.  iloBROw  said  that  he  had  used  much  thicker  grafts 
than  the  mere  superficial  layer  of  skin.  He  had  taken  grafts 
that  included  the  entire  derma  and  subcutaneous  tissue.  He 
had  recently  thus  repaired  a  scar  of  long  standing  upon  a  pa- 
tient's scalp.  He  had  used  a  small  punch  or  trephine  and  had 
taken  buttons  of  material  from  the  opposite  side  and  trans- 
planted them  into  incisions  in  tbe  scar  tissue,  fitting  them  with 
mathematical  accuracy.  Perfect  union  had  resulted  within  a 
week.  No  dressings  were  used  except  gutta-percha  over  the 
site  of  the  operation.  Then  he  bad  taken  portions  of  scalp  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  thick  from  another  indiviilual.  These  also 
had  united  within  a  week,  no  su|)i)urat;on  ensuing.  The  new 
grafts  had  all  continued  to  bear  hairs  luxuriously.  It  was  usu- 
ally difficult  to  obtain  such  material.  He  did  not  think  that  any 
tissue  had  ever  been  previously  grafted  to  produce  growth  of 
hair.  Such  grafts  had  hitherto  not  been  taken  deep  enough  to 
include  the  essential  elements  of  hair  growth.  In  the  experiments 
he  had  thus  made  there  had  been  no  indication  of  the  breaking 
down  of  tissue.  He  thought  the  method  he  had  described  would 
have  a  range  of  applicability  in  such  cases  as  circumscribed 
lupus,  moles,  warty  growths,  and  so  on.  In  the  case  he  had  de- 
scribed it  had  been  almost  impossible  to  discover  the  line  of  de- 
markation  after  healing.  Of  course  he  had  not  neglected  the 
use  of  anti.septic  precautions,  snob  as  the  use  ol  bichloride  and 
carbolic  acid. 

Dr.  BuLKLEY  objected  to  Thiersch's  method  on  the  ground 
that  the  skin  which  covered  the  ulcer  was  of  such  thinness  as 
to  breakdown  readily.  He  also  thought  that  if  the  whole  thick- 
ness of  the  skin  was  used  a  belter  result  would  be  obtained. 
Reverdin's  method  ha<l  proved  very  satisfactory  in  his  practice. 

Dr.  MoBuRNEV  said  that  all  the  methods  that  had  been  men 
tioned  had  their  special  applications.     The  transplantation  of 
buttons  of  skin  seemed  a  very  valuable  plan,  but  of  course  such 
grafts  could  uot  be  used  over  surfaces  eight  or  ten  inches  in  di- 


ameter or  on  ulcerated  areas.  He  thought  no  n)ethod  could 
equal  Thiersch's  in  applicability  to  a  wide  range  of  require- 
ments. 

MEDICO-CHIEURGICAL  SOCIETY   OF  MONTREAL. 

Meeting  of  October  5,  1890. 

The  President,  Dr.  George  Armstrong,  in  the  Chair. 

A  Case  of  Hodgkin's  Disease.— Dr.  R.  L.  MacDosnell  ex- 
hibited a  young  man,  aged  twenty-five,  a  freight-checker,  who 
was  the  subject  of  Hodgkin's  disease.  Up  to  four  years  ago  the 
patient  had  enjoyed  good  health,  but  at  about  that  time  he  be- 
gan to  suffer  from  a  severe  and  prolonged  attack  of  what  was 
called  bronchitis.  There  were  severe  attacks  of  dyspnoea,  which 
came  on  on  exertion  and  when  he  was  at  rest,  and  cough  was 
very  severe  and  brassy.  He  made  a  good  recovery  and  con- 
tinued well  until  two  years  ago,  when  he  began  to  notice  the 
presence  of  lumps  in  his  neck.  These  gradually  increased  in  size 
and  number.  Two  months  ago  the  breathing  became  seriously 
embarrassed,  and  suffocative  attacks  of  tbe  severest  kind  oc- 
curred, especially  when  he  was  in  the  recumbent  jjosture.  In 
the  beginning  of  August  he  presented  himself  at  the  Montreal 
General  Hospital  suffering  from  attacks  of  dyspnoea  and  from  a 
brassy  cough.  On  August  11th  a  chain  of  glands  was  removed 
from  the  front  of  the  trachea.  These  were  found  to  extend  very 
deep  into  the  chest  and  were  thought  to  be  continuous  with 
other  enlarged  glands  in  the  mediastinum.  He  made  a  good  re- 
covery from  the  operation,  and  since  then  he  had  not  suffered 
from  any  attacks  of  dyspnoea,  though  his  breath  was  short  on 
exertion  and  he  still  suffered  from  cough.  He  remembered  that 
frequently  when  he  was  a  boy  there  were  large  lumps  in  the 
arm-pit.  Epistaxishad  been  frequent  during  the  last  six  months. 
There  was  no  history  of  any  venereal  disease.  The  glands  in 
the  left  side  of  the  neck  were  all  enlarged,  especially  those  situ- 
ated behind  the  sterno-mastoid.  They  were  prominent,  distinct 
from  each  other,  loosely  attached,  and  of  firm  structure.  There 
were  two  or  three  enlarged  glands  in  each  axilla,  but  none  in 
the  groin.  Tlie  spleen  was  somewhat  enlarged,  but  was  not 
palpable  below  the  ribs.  The  liver  was  of  nonmd  size.  Ex- 
aminatiou  of  the  urine  yielded  a  negative  result.  The  skin  gen- 
erally was  clammy,  but  always  on  the  left  side  of  the  forehead 
and  face  there  was  very  free  perspiration.  Tbe  left  pupil  was 
much  lart-'er  than  the  right.  Physical  examination  of  the  heart 
and  lungs  revealed  nothing.  The  temperature  in  the  afternoon 
had  generally  been  1°  or  15°  above  normal.  The  pulse  was  al- 
ways between  100  and  110.  No  member  of  the  family  had  ever 
suffered  from  enlarged  glands.  There  was  a  large  excess  of 
white  cells  in  the  blood.  For  the  last  month  Fowler's  solution 
had  been  taken  regularly,  with  an  apparently  good  result. 
.\bout  a  fortnight  ago  the  patient  had  a  severe  syncopal  attack. 

After  the  members  of  tbe  society  had  fully  examined  the 
patient  Dr.  MacDonnell  stated  that  the  diagnosis  was  no  mat- 
ter of  doubt.  The  history  of  indolent  enlargement  of  the  glands 
extending  along  the  course  of  the  groat  vessels  following  the 
route  described  by  Hodgkin,  involving  first  the  cervical  and 
then  traveling  downward,  together  with  the  altered  composi- 
tion of  the  blood  and  the  enlargement  of  the  spleen,  combined 
to  complete  the  clinical  picture.  But  the  most  interesting  point 
in  the  case  was  the  interference  with  the  cervical  sympathetic, 
as  was  shown  by  the  dilated  pupil,  the  unilateral  sweating  of 
the  face,  and  the  accelerated  pulse.  Interference  with  car- 
diac innervation  probably  accounted  for  the  attacks  of  syncope. 
Dr.  II.  S.  BiRKKTT  had  had  the  patient  under  his  care  pre- 
viously to  his  admission  into  the  Montreal  General  Hospital. 
He  had  examined  him  for  the  first  time  on  the  6th  of  June  last, 
when  he  complained  of  hoarseness,  which  had  been  jiresent  for 
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the  preceding  two  weeks.  There  was  also  considerable  dysp- 
noea. Laryngoscopic  esamiDation  proved  the  presence  of  small 
saperficial  ulcers  situated  one  on  the  middle  third  of  each  vocal 
cord  and  directly  opposed  to  each  other.  The  base  of  each 
nicer  was  pale  and  the  surrounding  tissue  slightly  hyperajmic. 
The  pharynx  was  decidedly  anseniic.  The  lymphatic  glands  in 
the  neck  were  found  to  be  enlarged,  especially  those  about  tbe 
sterno-raastoid,  and  so  were  the  three  lobes  of  the  thyreoid. 
Thinking  that  this  was  a  case  of  tuberculosis  with  laryngeal 
manifestations,  Dr.  Birketthad  examined  the  lungs,  but  a  careful 
examination  failed  to  reveal  any  lesion.  Tbe  temperature  was 
.slightly  elevated  (100°)  and  the  pulse  96.  This,  in  conjunction 
with  tlie  foregoing  laryngeal  condition,  had  led  him  to  regard 
the  case  as  one  of  localized  tuberculosis,  due  probably  to  a 
caseating  degeneration  going  on  in  the  enlarged  glands  in  the 
neck;  hut,  in  order  to  have  more  satisfactory  proof,  the  sputum 
was  examined  by  Dr.  Wyatt  Johnston,  who  reported  absence 
of  both  tubercle  bacillus  and  elastic  tissue.  The  laryngeal  con- 
dition was  then  regarded  as  one  of  chronic  inflammation  in 
which  superficial  ulceration  had  taken  place.  Before  the  report 
of  the  sputum  was  received  the  case  was  treated  as  one  of  tu- 
berculosis, and  lactic  acid  of  varying  strength  was  used.  The 
ulcers  having  healed  rapidly,  Dr.  Birkett  bad  thought  he  bad 
cured  a  case  of  tuberculosis  of  the  larynx,  but  the  result  of  the 
examination  of  the  sputum  [lut  this  idea  to  one  side.  About 
the  1st  of  August  the  dyspna?a  began  to  increase,  and  lar_\  ngo- 
scopic  examination  showed  that  there  was  pressure  on  the  an- 
terior wall  of  the  trachea,  due  undoubtedly  to  an  enlarged  gland 
situated  on  the  middle  lobe  of  the  thyreoid.  As  tlie  dyspnoea 
continued  to  increase,  surgical  interference  was  advised. 

Dr.  Wesley  Mills  thought  the  case  was  one  that  seemed  to 
teach  some  physiology,  or  at  all  events  to  illustrate  some  of  the 
latest  conclusions  of  that  science.  Was  the  disease  of  the  glands, 
together  with  the  symptoms  referable  to  the  iris  and  sweat 
glands,  consequent  on  a  disease  of  the  nervous  system  express- 
ing itself  througli  the  sympathetic  nerves,  or  did  they  all  arise 
from  pressure  or  irritation  of  the  sympathetic  by  the  enlarged 
glands?  Believing  as  be  did  that  the  whole  function  of  nutri- 
tion was  under  the  influence  and  direction  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, he  would  not  exclude  the  lymphatic  glands  and  other 
blood-forming  organs.  In  this  instance,  however,  it  was  possi- 
ble to  explain  the  dilatation,  the  localized  sweating,  and  the 
rapid  action  of  the  heart  by  irritation  of  the  sympathetic.  The 
first  and  second  could  be  imitated  experimentally,  and  it  had 
lately  been  shown  by  himself  and  others  that  the  accelerator 
nerves  of  the  heart  had  a  definite  course  in  most  animals.  They 
were  given  off  either  from  the  first  thoracic  or  from  the  two 
lower  cervical  ganglia.  Accelerator  fibers  ran  in  the  vagus  also. 
Possibly  the  syncope  that  had  occurred  had  been  due  to  cardiac 
exhaustion  from  overaction  of  the  sympathetic,  rather  than  to 
cardiac  inhildtion  proper.  It  was  likely  that  the  most  iiiipor- 
taot  of  the  accelerator  branches  in  man  were  given  off  from  the 
middle  cervicHl  ganglion. 

Dr.  SnEPiiERi)  drew  attention  to  the  shape  of  the  patient's 
neck,  which  he  thought  was  peculiar  to  Ilodgkin's  disease,  and 
described  briefly  the  operation  of  removii;g  the  glands  from  the 
front  of  tlie  trachea,  which  he  had  found  a  very  dilticull  under- 
taking. The  chain  of  glands  had  extended  so  deep  that  at  the 
bottom  of  the  incision  the  transverse  arch  of  the  aorta  could  be 
felt. 

Fragilitas  Ossium.— Dr.  Roddick  exhibited  a  boy  of  thir- 
teen wlio  had  lieeii  the  subject  of  twenty-seven  fractures  of  the 
lower  extremity.  The  first  fracture  was  of  the  right  thigli  and 
occurred  wlien  the  boy  was  a  year  old.  Union  took  place  after 
each  fracture  with  abundant  new  crowth  of  bone,  but  the  more 
recent  fractures  refused   to  unite  readily,  and  at  present  a  false 


joint  existed  in  the  middle  of  the  left  femur.  The  fractures 
were  produced  by  very  slight  violence  and  in  most  instances 
were  quite  painless.  The  cause  of  this  condition  could  not  be 
ascertained.  The  family  history  was  very  good.  The  brothers 
and  sisters  of  the  patient  were  in  excellent  health.  Dr.  Rod- 
dick proposed  amputation,  as  both  legs  were  utterly  useless  and 
atrophied  to  an  extreme  degree. 

Exhibition  of  Patients  on  whom  Osteotomy  had  been 
performed. — Dr.  James  Bell  showed  two  children  on  whom, 
he  had  operated  for  the  relief  of  genu  valgum  and  for  the  oppo- 
site condition  of  bowlegs.  The  result  had  been  excellent.  In 
both  patients  the  legs  had  been  perfectly  straightened.  Their 
histories  he  related  as  follows : 

Case  I. — A  healthy,  strong  boy,  five  years  and  a  half  old, 
was  one  of  a  family  of  several  children  all  of  whom  had  suffered 
from  rickets  and  subsequent  bony  deformities,  which,  however, 
had  all  been  fairly  well  outgrown  and  had  not  required  opera- 
tive or  other  treatment.  The  patient  had  suffered  from  rickets 
when  two  years  and  a  half  of  age.  and,  on  admission  into  the 
hospital  (nearly  three  years  later),  presented  marked  deformity 
of  all  the  long  bones,  the  most  conspicuous  deformity  being  a 
very  pronounced  condition  of  genu  valgum,  so  that  the  knees 
completely  overlapped  in  walking.  On  the  5th  of  May,  1890, 
this  deformity  was  corrected  by  a  double  osteotomy  by  Mac- 
ewen's  method.  On  section,  the  bones  were  found  to  be  ex- 
ceedingly hard  and  brittle.  No  bad  symptoms  followed,  and 
the  boy  now  walked  without  any  apparent  deformity. 

Case  II. — A  boy,  aged  three  years  and  a  half,  was  brought 
to  the  hospital  with  very  marked  bow-legs.  All  the  long  bones 
were  deformed,  but  the  tibise  and  flbulse  most  of  all.  There 
was  great  anterior  convexity  of  the  lower  third  of  the  tibiie. 
Double  linear  osteotomy  with  sectiim  of  both  Achilles  tendons 
was  done  on  the  1st  of  June.  On  section,  the  bones  were  very 
soft  and  the  deformities  easily  corrected.  No  bad  symptoms 
followed  and  the  child  now  walked  perfectly  and  without  evi- 
dent deformity.  This  child  had  been  well  and  strong  and  had 
straight,  well-formed  limbs  until  she  was  eighteen  months  old, 
when  she  became  ill.  The  history  was  a  tyjiical  one  of  rickets. 
She  became  unable  to  walk  for  a  time,  and  when  she  was  re- 
covering, the  bony  deformities  occurred. 

Pathological  Specimens.— Dr.  Wyatt  Johsston  exhibited 
a  myoma  of  the  uterus  and  a  myosarcoma  of  the  uterus.  These 
specimens  were  exhibited  for  Dr.  Gakdner.  The  first  had  been 
removed  from  a  patient,  twenty-five  years  of  age,  whom  he  had 
had  imdtr  observation  several  years  before,  and  for  whom  he 
had  advised  removal  of  the  uterine  appendages.  The  tumor  was 
very  large  and  very  closely  adherent  to  the  structures,  from 
which  it  was  extremely  difficult  to  separate  it  without  causing 
severe  hajmorrhage.  lu  the  second  case  the  age  of  the  patient 
was  forty-two.  The  tumor  had  been  of  rapid  growth,  and  was 
removed  without  any  difficulty.  The  third  specimen  was  a 
fibro-cyslic  tumor  of  the  ovary.  In  this  case  the  tumor  was  found 
to  be  freely  movable,  hard,  and  painful.  The  pelvis  was  filled 
with  an  immovable  mass.  Abdominal  section  was  performed 
by  Dr.  Shepherd,  who  found  the  tumor  covered  by  intestines 
and  intimately  adherent  to  the  adjacent  structures.  The  recov- 
ery of  the  patient  had  been  uninterrupted.  The  fourth  speci- 
men was  one  of  tuberculosis  of  the  heart.  It  was  from  the 
body  of  a  child  that  bad  died  of  general  tuberculosis.  The  heart 
had  become  at,tacked,  as  was  shown  by  a  small  tubercular  nod- 
ule in  one  of  the  aortic  valves. 

Sudden  Death  in  the  Course  of  Mild  Typhoid  Fever.— 
Dr.  McGa.n.no.n,  of  BrockviUe,  related  the  liistory  of  a  girl,  four- 
teen years  of  age,  in  whose  family  there  were  other  cases  of 
fever,  but  who,  up  to  within  a  few  days  of  her  death,  had  been 
engaged  in  housework,  though  she  felt  ill.     She  was  feverish 
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when  seen  by  Dr.  McGannon,  but  bo  serious  symptoms  were 
present.  Sudden  death  occurred  by  syncope.  There  was  no 
autopsy. 


^ch)  Jiibcntions,  etr. 


THE   UNIVERSAL   NEEDLE   FORCEPS. 
By  0.  G.  Pfaff,  M.  D., 

CLINICAL    LECTHEER   ON    DISEASES  OF  WOMEN,  MEDICAL   COLLEGE   OF   INDIANA. 

The  Hagaiiom  is  without  doubt  the  most  popular  needle  ever  in- 
vented, and  it  has  been  also  heretofore  the  most  difficult  to  manipulate. 
The  very  few  forceps  which  can  be  used  at  all  with  these  needles  almost 
without  exception  compel  the  operator  to  hold  the  needle  at  an  exact 
right  angle  with  his  in.strument.  It  is  maintained  by  some  that  nothing 
more  is  required.  In  most  instances  this  is  true,  but  the  demands  of 
the  exceptional  cases  are  imperative,  and  the  comfort  of  the  operator 
promotes  the  patient's  welfare. 

The  ideal  needle  forceps  should  hold  any  kind  of  needle  whatever, 
of  any  shape  or  size,  in  any  posiliou  which  the  operator  may  find 
most  convenient. 

I  have  devised  such  an  instrument,  which  is  made  by  Tiemann  & 
Co.,  of  New  York.  It  fulfills  all  the  indications.  By  means  of  it  I 
have  been  enabled  to  dispense  with  the  Peaslee  needle  in  laparotomy. 


and  thus  to  simplify  this  operation  by  a  gain  of  some  little  time.  I  hold 
the  properly  curved  Hagadorn  needle  directly  in  the  end  of  and  paral- 
lel to  the  forceps,  introducing  it  like  a  Peaslee  needle,  carrying  it  on 
through  both  walls  and  out,  completing  each  suture  in  one  motion,  as  in 
other  operations. 

The  accompanying  cut  renders  a  detailed  description  of  the  instru- 
ment unnecessary.  The  disc  for  receiving  the  needle  is  the  distinctive 
feature  of  tlie  instrument.  It  is  a  small  "  turn-table,"  with  an  excavated 
surface  to  accommodate  curved  needles,  and  square-cut  grooves  in  which 
rests  the  needle  when  grasped  for  action.  This  "  turn-table  "  occupies 
the  extreme  point  of  the  lower  jaw,  while  a  copper  plate  fits  it  neatly 
from  above.  The  handles  are  of  vulcanized  rubber,  baked  into  the 
metal,  and  every  part  of  the  instrument  can  be  easily  removed  for  clean- 
ing, thus  meeting  the  demands  of  antiseptic  surgery. 


^Itsrtllann. 


Certain  CanseB  of  Major  Pelvic  Troubles,  traceable  to  Minor  Gynae- 
cology.— .\t  a  recent  meeting  of  the  I'liiladelpliia  {'nunly  .Medieiil  So- 
ciety Dr.  Joseph  Price  re.ad  the  following  paper: 

With  the  present  popular  cry  of  "  conservatism,"  in  reference  to 
operation  in  cases  where  it  is  held  that  all  treatment  should  be  tried 
previous  to  real  surgical  interference,  it  is  worth  while  asking  whether 
this  preliminary  treatment  should  not  itself  be  abandoned  in  the  hands 
of  those  who  plead  most  patlieticallv  for  it.  Their  cry  is  not  a  scien- 
tific plea,  but  in  most  instances  &  personal  liid  for  indulgence  while  they 
try  to  accomplish  something,  without  acknowledging  on  the  one  hand 
that  there  is  little  or  nothing  to  encourage  them  in  their  work,  so  far 
as  results  are  concerned ;  and  on  the  other,  that  there  arc  abundant 


proofs  from  the  cases  that  have  come  out  from  under  their  hands,  with 
one  treatment  or  another,  that  manifold  really  major  surgical  aftections 
arise  merely  from  treatment  recognized  as  orthodox  from  the  stand- 
point of  minor  gjufficology.  So  far  as  my  own  experience  is  concerned, 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  put  minor  gyna>eology  in  a  causal  relation  with  a 
vast  amount  of  the  necessary  major  pelvic  surgery  coming  under  my 
attention. 

First  among  these  causes  may  be  mentioned  the  Emmet  cervical 
operation.  Like  many  other  surgical  operations,  this,  when  first  ex- 
plained by  its  distinguished  originator,  was  done  in  season  and  out,  by 
every  one,  without  the  least  consideration  of  its  contra-indications.  Very 
many  minor  tears  of  the  cervix,  in  which  a  cosmetic  effect  only  is  ob- 
tained by  operation,  are  made  distinctly  worse  by  operative  interference. 
In  manv  cases  the  pain  becomes  insufferalile,  from  the  lighting  up  of  a 
dormant  or  unrecognized  pelvic  trouble,  and  operation  is  required  to 
undo  the  mischief  of  an  unnecessary  cervical  closure.  This  fact  has 
been  recognized  by  Emmet  himself,  and  he  has  counseled  the  careful 
selection  of  cases  in  order  to  escape  these  disastrous  results.  It  should 
be  set  down  that  where  there  is  pre-existing  pelvic  disease,  even  though 
slight,  no  cervical  operation  ought  to  be  tried  unless  absolutely  required 
by  the  condition  of  the  patient,  .\nother  operation  which  has  met  with 
much  approval  in  many  directions,  and  which  some  measure  of  success 
seems  to  follow  in  some  cases,  is  the  forcible  dilatation  of  the  cervix. 
It  is  clear  that  where  there  is  antecedent  inflammation  of  the  pelvic 
viscera — that  is,  of  the  genito-urinary  system — such  an  operation  as  sur- 
gical dilatation  of  the  cervix  can  not  be  free  from  danger.  In  order  to 
relieve  dysmenorrhoea  by  this  procedure,  it  must  evidently  be  due  to 
stenosis  of  the  os  or  cervix.  The  question  here 
arises.  Can  it  be  told,  in  dysmenorrhiva,  wherein 
its  causes  lie  ?  Sometimes,  but  not  infallibly.  The 
fact  is,  that  in  many  women  where  a  stenosis  would 
be  diagnosticated,  there  is  no  difficulty  whatever 
attending  the  menstrual  flux.  This  being  the  case, 
it  is  evident  that  a  diagnosis  can  not  be  made  by 
simple  observation  without  a  careful  study  of  all  the 
symptoms.  Again,  in  many  women  the  causes  for 
this  condition  are  complex.  It  will  not  do  to  lose 
sight  of  this,  and  conclude  that  because  a  flexion  exists,  dilatation 
will  remedy  menstrual  pain.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  if  there 
Is  co-existing  pelvic  inflammation,  dilatation  will  increase  it,  and, 
under  certain  conditions,  cause  it  if  absent.  Rapid  dilatation  of  the 
cervix  is  a  distinct  traumatism,  and  along  with  it  run  all  the  dangers 
incident  to  septic  absorption  that  attend  any  other  violent  procedure, 
and  where  traumatism  incident  to  natural  causes  is  confessed  to  be  the 
cause  of  so  much  subsequent  mischief,  it  ought  not  to  be  rxpecliil  Outt 
opcratire  injury  can  be  harmless.  This  conclusion,  reached  inferentially, 
has  been  abundantly  confirmed  practically  on  the  operative  table  by 
much  of  my  later  pelvic  work.  In  a  number  of  eases  with  a  history  of 
preceding  dilatation  the  after-operation  has  exhibited  an  iullammatory 
condition  of  alTairs  as  complicated  as  any  other  in  my  experience.  Some 
of  the  dilatations  were  done  with  pre-existing  disease,  which  was  made 
worse  by  this  interference,  while  others  were  done  simply  to  relieve  the 
dysmenorrhcea,  and  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  a  complicated  sur- 
gical disease  in  which  operation  was  necesnan/  purely  to  save  life.  All 
in  all,  I  believe  that,  judged  simply  by  its  remoter  effects,  the  operation 
of  rapid  dilatation  is  a  dangerous  one,  and  results  oflencr  in  subsequent 
harm  than  in  laslinff  t/ood.  The  surgical  injury  to  the  cervix  is,  in 
many  of  these  cases,  more  pronounced  than  the  tears  of  the  cervix 
which  it  is  the  intention  to  remedy  by  Emmet's  operation.  In  this  case 
tliere  is  operation  at  each  horn  of  the  dilemma,  and  the  results  are  often 
equally  bad  at  both.  Simple  closure  of  the  cervix  in  cases  of  pelvic 
disorder  almost  certainly  exacerbates  the  symptoms.  The  necessary  in- 
flammatory action  set  up  in  the  suture  tract  is  transferred  along  the 
lymphatic  or  venous  channels  to  the  seat  of  the  earlier  inflammation  ; 
this  is  lighted  up  anew,  and  goes  on  in  its  development  until  a  pelvic 
peritonitis  is  kindled  or  rekindled,  which  at  last  entails  a  major  opera- 
tion. The  minor  gyna>cologist,  as  such,  who  has  no  regard  for  or  ap- 
preciation of  the  relation  of  the  commonly  advocated  general  closure  of 
perineal  and  cervical  tears  to  major  surgical  complications,  can  not  but 
be  a  great  factor  in  the  causation  of  the  same.     In  Pepper's  St/slem  of 
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Medicine,  vol.  iv,  there  is  on  record  a  case  in  which  the  operator  lioped 
to  cure  a  pelvic  inflammation  by  the  derivative  effect  of  a  perineal  or 
cervical  operation.  Needless  to  say,  pelvic  operation  wa.s  afterward 
done.  Such  a  cure  is  no  less  ridiculous  than  the  so-called  "faith"  cure, 
and  is  certainly  more  aelively  harmful. 

That  the  inconsiderate  use  of  the  uterine  sound  has  been  responsi- 
ble for  much  inflammatory  pelvic  trouble  is  scarcely  to  be  disputed. 
This  is  not  because  the  sound  is  of  itself  a  dangerous  instrument,  but 
because  it  is  put  into  the  hands  of  every  tyro  as  an  instrument  of  diag- 
nosis. If  used  at  all,  it  should  be  in  the  hands  of  those  with  whom 
its  application,  by  reason  of  their  skill,  will  be  exceptional,  not  usual, 
and  the  rule  should  be  that  in  the  hands  of  a  non-expert  it  should  be 
forbidden.  The  more  expert  and  experienced  the  specialist,  the  more 
rarely  will  the  instrument  be  required.  My  own  rule  is  that,  in  cases 
in  which  it  might  at  first  seem  indicated,  a  little  patience  and  diligence 
will  obviate  the  necessity  of  employing  it.  The  indiscriminate  use  of 
the  sound  and  electrode  is  the  most  serious  mechanical  objection  to  the 
employment  of  electricity.  Every  sitting  for  the  electrical  treatment  is 
prefaced  by  the  use  of  the  sound,  and  followed  necessarily  by  the  in- 
troduction of  an  electrode  of  some  form.  This  is  by  a  class  of  men 
who,  in  the  main,  have  had  no  previous  gyjifseological  training  or  educa- 
tion whatever.  In  such  hands  such  methods  can  only  be  harmful,  and 
we  are  now  reaping  the  fruits  of  their  work  in  a  class  of  pelvic  oper- 
ations not  surpassed  in  the  complications  presented.  Along  with  the 
sound  may  be  placed  the  curette  in  the  same  category.  Dilatation  and 
curetting  of  the  uterus  have  placed  to  their  credit  a  long  scrie.<i  of  rnujur 
operatioj}s. 

Another  class  of  cases  coming  under  this  head  are  those  in  which 
there  has  been  a  long  time  during  which  intra-uterine  applications 
have  been  made.  All  the  caustics  in  the  catalogue  have  at  one  time 
or  another  been  in  favor  as  cure-alls  in  intra-uterine  therapeutics — 
nitric  acid,  chromic  acid,  nitrate  of  silver,  and  the  rest.  For  a  woman 
to  have  undergone  a  routine  treatment  with  this  list,  and  to  have  es- 
caped pelvic  inflammatory  trouble,  is  little  short  of  a  miracle.  A  care- 
ful inquiry  into  many  of  the  cases  coming  under  my  care  directly  and 
indirectly  reveals  the  history  that  all  sorts  of  minor  jirocedures  were 
tried,  only  to  fail  and  apparently  hasten  the  necessity  for  operation.  I 
shall  refer  to  and  illustrate  these  points  by  the  citation  of  cases  in  the 
discussion. 

The  New  York  State  Medical  Association  will  hold  its  seventh  an- 
nual meeting  in  the  Mott  Memorial  Hall,  No.  64  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York,  on  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday,  the  22d,  2.3d,  and  21tli 
Inst.,  under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  John  G.  Orton,  of  New  York.  The 
programme  includes  the  following  items :  An  address  in  medicine. 
Prognostics  in  Medicine,  by  Dr.  John  Cronyn,  of  Erie  Co. ;  The  Mimicry 
of  Animal  Tuberculosis  in  Vegetable  Forms,  by  Dr.  E.  F.  Brush,  of 
Westchester  Co. ;  A  New  Method  of  Surgical  Treatment  in  Certain 
Forms  of  Retro-displacements  of  the  Uterus  with  Adhesions,  by  Dr. 
A.  Palmer  Dudley,  of  New  York  Co. ;  a  discussion  on  intracranial 
lesions  (to  be  opened  by  Dr.  W.  W.  Keen,  of  Pennsylvania,  with  a 
paper  on  The  Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of  Intracranial  Lesions,  pro- 
pounding questions  under  the  following  divisions :  I.  Localization 
[cerebral  topography] ;  II.  Nature  of  the  lesions  ;  III.  Indications  for 
operative  treatment ;  IV.  Technique  of  operation  ;  V.  Results.  QiES- 
TION  1.  What  are  the  present  means  of  localizing  intracranial  lesions? 
QcESTiON  2.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  chief  intracranial  lesions 
(hajmorrhage,  abscesses,  tumors),  and  how  can  they  be  discriminated  ? 
QrE.STiON  .■!.  What  are  the  indications  and  contra-indications  of  opera- 
tive interference  in  cases  of  intracranial  lesions  y  Question  4.  What 
are  the  best  modes  of  operating  in  cases  of  intracranial  lesions? 
QUE.STIO.V  .').  What  are  the  immediate  and  also  the  remote  results 
of  operative  treatment  in  cases  of  incracranial  lesions  ?  These  ques- 
tions will  be  discussed  by  Dr.  James  J.  Putnam,  of  Massachusetts; 
Dr.  Charles  K.  Mills,  of  Pennsylvania;  Dr.  Donald  Maclean,  of  Michi- 
gan ;  Dr.  ilohn  B.  Roberts,  of  Penn.sylvania ;  Dr.  Charles  McBurney, 
of  New  York  Co. ;  Dr.  Frederic  S.  Dennis,  of  New  York  Co. ;  Dr. 
Stephen  .Smith,  of  New  York  Co. ;  Dr.  John  A.  Wyeth,  of  New 
York  Co. ;  Dr.  Joseph  D.  Bryant,  of  New  York  Co. ;  and  Dr.  Thomas 
H.  Manley,  of  New  York  Co.);  Hypnotism,  by  Dr.  0.  Ernest  Schmidt, 


of  Westchester  Co. ;  IJetention  of  Urine  from  Prostatic  Obstruction — 
its  Nature,  Diagnosis,  and  Management,  by  Dr.  John  W.  S.  Goulev,  of 
New  York  Co. ;  The  Specific  Treatment  of  Typhoid  Fever,  by  Dr.  Gus- 
tavus  Eliot,  of  Connecticut ;  an  address  in  surgery.  The  Ligature  of 
Arteries,  by  Dr.  Stephen  Smith,  of  New  York  Co.;  The  Death  Penalty. 
Does  the  Garrote  or  Hanging  ever  produce  Instantaneous  Unconscious- 
ness? by  Dr.  George  E.  Fell,  of  Erie  Co.;  The  Therapeutics  of  Exoph- 
thalmic Goitre,  by  Dr.  E.  D.  Ferguson,  of  Rensselaer  Co. ;  The  Tech- 
nique of  Laparo-hysterectomy,  with  Illustrative  Cases,  by  Dr.  Ely  Van 
de  Warker,  of  Onondaga  Co. ;  a  discussion  on  obstetrics  (to  be  opened 
by  Dr.  S.  B.  Wylie  McLeod,  of  New  York  County,  with  a  paper  pro- 
pounding the  following  questions :  Question  \.  How  may  the  present 
prophylactic  measures  in  obstetrics  be  more  extended  and  applied? 
Question  2.  Is  the  present  technique  in  the  management  of  labor 
and  convalescence  in  accordance  with  sound  physiology  ?  Ques- 
tion 3.  To  what  extent  have  the  surgical  means  of  treatment  of 
labor  complications  been  successful,  or  should  these  complications 
and  the  process  of  repair  have  been  more  generally  left  to  nature  ? 
Question  4.  What  influence  would  a  more  advanced  obstetric  science 
have  on  the  biological  and  social  condition  of  the  race  ?  These  ques- 
tions will  be  discussed  by  Dr.  Ira  B.  Read,  of  New  York  Co. ;  Dr. 
Henry  D.  Nicoll,  of  New  York  Co. ;  Dr.  William  McCollom,  of  Kings 
Co. ;  Dr.  Joseph  W.  Stickler,  of  New  Jersey ;  Dr.  George  T.  Har- 
rison, of  New  York  Co. ;  Dr.  Timothy  J.  McGilicuddy,  of  New  York 
Co. ;  Dr.  Palmer  Dudley,  of  New  York  Co. ;  Dr.  William  H.  Robb, 
of  Montgomery  Co. ;  and  Dr.  Alfred  L.  Carroll,  of  New  York  Co.);  an 
address  in  obstetrics,  by  Dr.  Carlton  C.  Frederick,  of  Erie  Co. ;  an  ad- 
dress on  The  Medicine  of  the  Classics,  by  the  Hon.  Charles  H.  Truax 
LL.D.,  of  New  York;  Expert  Medical  Testimony,  or  the  Physician  as 
a  Witness,  by  Dr.  Martin  Cavana,  of  Madison  Co. ;  Some  Observations 
on  Bone  and  Skin  Grafting,  by  Dr.  Benjamin  M.  Ricketts,  of  Ohio ; 
Mental  Therapeutics,  by  Dr.  Henry  D.  Didama,  of  Onondaga  Co. ;  Lep- 
rosy, by  Dr.  Joseph  C.  Greene,  of  Erie  Co. ;  The  Curability  of  Pulmo- 
nary Tuberculosis,  by  Dr.  Hermann  M.  Biggs,  of  New  York  Co.  ■  Pre- 
ventive Medicine,  by  Dr.  Henry  C.  Van  Zandt,  of  Schenectady  Co. ;  The 
Use  and  Neglect  of  Bloodletting,  by  Dr.  Homer  O.  Jewett,  of  Cortlandt 
Co.  ;  A  Medico-legal  Study  of  Alcoholic  Daze,  Trance,  or  Hypnotism, 
by  Dr.  Simeon  Tucker  Clark,  of  Niagara  Co. ;  The  Psychical  Aspects  of 
Insanity,  by  Dr.  John  Shrady,  of  New  York  Co. ;  Tumors  of  the  Orbit 
and  Neighboring  Cavities,  by  Dr.  Charles  Stedman  Bull,  of  New  York 
Co. ;  Test  of  Dugas  in  Dislocation  of  the  Shoulder,  by  Dr.  Frederick 
W.  Putnam,  of  Broome  Co. ;  Early  Infant  Viability,  with  Management 
of  Cases,  by  Dr.  Henry  C.  Ilendrick,  of  Cortlandt  Co. ;  Scarlet  Fever  in 
the  Puerperium  with  Cerebral  Haemorrhage  and  Hemiplegia,  bv  Dr.  C. 
S.  Allen,  of  Rensselaer  Co. ;  Alcoholism  as  a  Vice,  and  as  a  Result  of 
Inherited  or  Acquired  Brain  Disease,  by  Dr.  Isaac  de  Zouche,  of  Fulton 
Co. ;  An  Cilice  Battery,  by  Dr.  William  H.  Robb,  of  .Montgomery  Co.  • 
In  Abortion,  What  of  the  I'lacenta  after  the  Second  Stage,  by  Dr.  Dar- 
win Colvin,  of  Wayne  Co. ;  Cysts  and  Cystic  Formations — their  Pathol- 
ogy, Diagnosis,  and  Treatment,  by  Dr.  Thomas  H.  Manley,  of  New- 
York  Co. ;  Functional  Disorders  of  the  Nervous  System  of  Women,  by 
Dr.  Timothy  J.  McGillicuddy,  of  New  York  Co. ;  The  Feeding  of  In- 
fants, by  Dr.  John  P.  Garrisb,  of  New  York  Co. ;  and  A  Case  of  Crani- 
otomy, with  Remarks,  by  Dr.  James  W.  Guest,  of  New  York  Co. 

Alcohol  and  Childhood, — "  We  most  decidedly  and  heartily  give  our 
support,"  says  the  Ixmcet,  "  to  the  doctrine  that,  as  a  rule,  children  and 
young  people  do  not  need  alcohol,  and  are  much  better  without  it 
Their  appetites  arc  good,  their  cares  few,  and  the  more  simplv  they  live 
the  better.  Anything  that  can  be  done  in  l)oard  schools,  and  in  public 
schools  too,  for  that  matter,  likely  to  promote  a  thorough  and  intelli- 
gent independence  of  alcohol,  should  be  encouraged.  But  it  should  be 
well  done.  The  more  moderate  and  mediciil  the  statement  of  the  case 
the  better.  Young  people  resent  intemperance  in  teetotalers  as  well 
as  in  other  people.  It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  the  real  way  to 
make  children  temperate  is  by  setting  them  a  good  example  at  home. 
If  children  sec  alcohol  produced  in  all  shapes,  and  at  all  hours,  and  for 
every  visitor  at  home,  or  if  they  are  sent  out  as  messengers  twice  or 
thrice  a  day  to  the  neighboring  'public,'  all  the  teaching  of  the  schools 
will  go  for  nothing." 
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The  Transfer  of  Pnblic  Insane  Patients  to  State  Hospitals. — The 
statute  having  made  it  the  duty  of  the  president  of  tlie  State  Commis- 
sion in  Lunacy  to  prescribe  regulations  governing  the  transfer  of  public 
insane  patients  from  their  homes  or  from  poor-houses  to  State  hospitals 
by  Superintendents  of  the  Poor,  and  concerning  the  clothing  of  said 
patients,  be  lias  issued  the  following  order : 

1.  That  all  County  Superintendents  of  tlie  Poor  or  town,  county,  or 
city  authorities,  before  sending  a  patient  to  any  State  hospital,  see  that 
said  patient  is  in  a  state  of  bodily  cleanliness  and  provided  with  tlie  fol- 
lowing clothing,  to  wit :  (a)  One  full  suit  of  underclothing,  (h)  One 
full  suit  of  outer  clothing,  including  head  wear  and  boots  or  shoes. 

Between  the  months  of  November  and  April,  both  iuclusive,  there 
shall  be  provided,  in  addition  to  the  foregoing,  suitable  overcoats  for 
the  men  patients  and  suitable  shawls  or  cKaks  for  the  women  patients, 
also  gloves  or  mittens.  Considering  the  great  danger,  always  present, 
of  the  introduction  of  contagious  or  infectious  diseases  into  institutions 
where  large  numbers  of  people  are  congregated,  and  to  avoid,  so  far  as 
possible,  the  introduction  of  such  diseases  by  means  of  wearing  apparel, 
the  clothing  above  provided  for  must  in  all  cases  be  new. 

2.  In  traveling  by  rail,  patients  must  not  be  compelled  to  ride  in 
smoking  or  baggage  cars,  except  in  the  case  of  men  patients  who  may 
be  so  violent,  profane,  or  obscene  as  to  render  their  presence  in  ordi- 
nary passenger  coaches  offensive.  If  any  portion  of  the  route  is  neces- 
sary to  be  traversed  by  team,  a  covered  conveyance  should,  unless  im- 
possible, be  provided.  The  shortest  practicable  route  should  be  se- 
lected ;  the  hour  of  departure  should  be  timed,  so  far  as  possible,  so  as 
to  avoid  the  necessity  of  stopping  over  night  on  the  journey  and  so  as 
not  to  reach  the  hospital  at  an  unseasonable  hour.  Whenever  prac- 
ticable, a  notice  in  advance,  by  writing  or  telegraph,  should  be  sent  to 
the  medical  superintendent  of  the  hospital  of  the  coming  of  the  patient. 
In  cases  of  violent  patients  a  sufficient  ntmiber  of  attendants  should  be 
provided  to  control  their  actions  without  resorting  to  the  use  of  me- 
chanical restraints,  such  as  straps,  ropes,  chains,  hand-cuffs,  etc. ; 
quieting  medicines  should  not  be  given  to  such  patients  except  upon 
the  prescription  of  a  physician.  If  it  becomes  necessary  to  remain 
over  night  or  for  a  number  of  hours  at  a  station  on  the  route,  patients 
are  not  to  be  taken  to  jail,  police  station,  or  lock-up.  Food  in  proper 
quantity  and  quality,  and  at  intervals  not  exceeding  five  hours,  should 
be  provided  for  patients,  but  no  alcoholic  beverages  must  be  given  un- 
less upon  prescription  of  a  physician.  Opportunity  must  be  afforded  for 
attention  to  the  calls  of  nature,  and  the  rules  of  decency  must  be  ob- 
served. In  case  of  the  employment  of  extra  attendants  in  conveying 
violent  patients,  care  must  be  taken  that  they  are  of  adult  age  and  of 
good  moral  character.  The  provisions  of  the  statute  which  re(|uire 
that  a  woman  attendant  shall  accompany  women  patients  when  taken 
to  State  hospitals  must  be  strictly  complied  with. 

3.  Any  violation  of  the  requirements  of  this  order  shall  be  prompt- 
ly reported,  so  far  as  known  to  him,  by  the  medical  superintendent  of 
the  hospital  to  the  State  Commission  in  Lunacy. 

■t.  This  order  .shall  take  effect  on  the  Ist  day  of  October,  1890. 

The  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine. — At  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Section  in  Ophthalmology  and  Otology,  on  Monday  evening,  the  20th 
inst..  Dr.  M.  L.  Foster  will  read  a  paper  on  Cyst  of  the  Lacrymal  Gland, 
Mr.  James  Prentice  will  show  Prentice's  prismonieter,  and  Dr.  IT.  I). 
Noyes  will  open  a  discussion  on  niiuiorrhnge  into  the  Vitreous  follow- 
ing Operations. 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Section  in  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medi- 
cine, on  Tuesday  evening,  the  21st  inst..  Dr.  G.  R.  Lockwood  will  read 
a  paper  on  Acute  Ilieniorrhagic  Purpura. 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Section  in  Obstetrics  and  Gyn;ecology, 
on  Thursday  evening,  the  23d  inst.,  Dr.  Ralph  Waldo  will  read  a  paper 
on  Pregnancy  complicated  by  Circunmterine  Inflammatory  Deposits. 
and  Dr.  G.  M.  Edcbohls  will  read  a  paper  on  Exploratory  Puncture  of 
the  Fenuile  Pelvic  Organs. 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Section  in  Laryngology  and  Rhinology, 
on  Tuesday  evening,  the  28th  inst..  Dr.  {'.  H.  Knight  will  read  a  paper 
entitled  A  Sequestrum  removed  from  the  Nasal  Fossa  by  lionge's  Meth- 
od, and  Dr.  D.  Bryson  Delavanwill  read  a  paper  on  The  Surgical  Treat. 
nuuit  of  Tubercular  Laryngitis. 


Prostatic  Hypertrophy. — In  a  paper  presented  to  the  Jfississippi 
Valley  Medical  Association  at  the  recent  meeting  in  Louisville,  Dr. 
AVilliam  T.  Bellield,  of  Chicago,  collects  133  cases  of  operations  upon 
the  hypertrophied  prostate,  including  8  of  his  own,  as  follows  :  41  by 
perineal  incisiou,  mortality  9  per  cent. ;  88  by  suprapubic  cystotomy, 
mortality  IC  per  cent.  ;  4  by  combined  perineal  and  suprapubic  incis- 
ion, none  fatal. 

In  fifty -six  of  these  cases  the  essential  facts  before  and  after  opera- 
tion are  furnished.  The  patients  had  been  the  subjects  of  cystitis  and 
dependent  upon  the  catheter  for  periods  varying  from  one  to  ten  years. 
In  all  the  cystitis  was  cured  ;  in  thirty-eight  (two  thirds)  voluntary  uri- 
nation was  restored  and  continued  during  the  time  of  observation,  six 
months  to  two  years  and  a  half ;  in  eighteen  this  function  was  not  re- 
covered. 

Fifteen  of  these  fifty-six  cases  were  complicated  with  stone ;  ex- 
cluding these — since  it  might  be  objected  that  the  cure  resulted  rather 
from  the  calculus  extraction  than  from  the  prostatic  operation — there 
remained  forty-one  cases  of  uncomplicated  prostate  operations;  of 
these,  thirty-two  patients  (four  fifths)  recovered  the  powerof  urination, 
and  in  nine  this  ability  was  not  recovered. 


To  Contributors  and  Correspondents. —  The  attention  of  all  who  purpose 
favorinff  jm  with  communications  is  respectfully  called  to  the  follow- 
ing : 

Authors  of  articles  intended  for  publication  under  the  head  of  "oriffinal 
contributions  "  are  respectfully  informed  that,  in  acreptinff  stich  arti- 
cles, we  always  do  so  with  the  understandiny  thai  the  foliowing  condi- 
tions are  to  be  observed:  (7)  when  a  manuscript  is  sent  to  this  jour- 
nal, a  similar  manuscript  or  any  abstract  thereof  must  not  be  or 
have  been  sent  to  any  other  periodical,  unless  we  are  specially  itolified 
of  the  fact  at  the  time  the  article  is  sent  to  us  ;  (;?)  accepted  articles 
are  subject  to  the  customary  rules  of  editorial  retision,  and  will  be 
published  as  promptly  as  our  other  engagements  will  admit  of — wc 
can  not  engage  to  publish  an  article  in  any  spedfed  issue  ;  (3)  an  ■/ 
conditions  which  an  author  wishes  complied  leith  must  be  distinctly 
stated  in  a  communication  accompanying  the  manuscript,  and  no 
new  conditions  can  be  considered  after  the  manuscript  has  been  put 
into  the  type-setters^  hands.  We  are  often  constrained  to  decline 
articles  which,  although  they  may  be  creditable  to  their  authors,  arc 
not  suitable  for  publication  in  this  journal,  either  because  they  are 
too  long,  or  are  loaded  with  tabular  matter  or  prolix  histories  of 
cases,  or  deal  with  subjects  of  little  interest  to  the  medical  profession 
at  large.  We  can  not  enter  into  any  correspondence  concirning  our 
reasons  for  declining  an  article. 

All  letters,  u'hcther  intended  for  publication  or  not,  rntist  contain  the 
writer^s  nttme  and  addrtss,  7iot  necessarily  for  publication.  No  at- 
tention will  be  paid  to  anonymous  communications.  Hereafter,  cor- 
resjx»idcnts  asking  for  information  that  we  are  capable  of  giving, 
and  that  ca7i  properly  be  given  in  this  journal,  will  be  answcretl  by 
number,  a  private  communication  being  previously  sent  to  each  cor- 
respondent informing  him  wider  what  number  the  answer  to  his  note 
is  to  be  looted  for.  All  communications  not  intended  for  publication 
under  the  author'' s  name  are  treated  as  strictly  confidential.  We  can 
not  give  advice  to  laymen  as  to  particular  eases  or  recommend  indi- 
vidual practitioners. 

Secretaries  of  medical  societies  will  confer  a  favor  by  keeping  us  in- 
formed of  the  dates  of  their  societies'  regular  meetings.  Brief  notifi- 
cations of  matters  that  are  expected  to  come  up  at  particular  meet- 
ings will  be  inserted  when  they  are  received  in  time. 

Newspapers  and  other  publications  containing  matter  which  the  person 
sending  them  de»ires  to  bring  to  our  notice  should  be  marted.  Mem- 
bers of  the  profession  who  send  us  information  of  matters  of  interest 
to  our  readers  will  be  considered  as  doing  them  and  !«  a  favor,  and, 
if  the  sjxire  at  our  command  admits  of  it,  we  shall  late  pleasure  in 
inserting  the  substance  of  such  communications. 

All  communications  intended  for  the  editor  should  be  addressed  to  hint 
in  care  of  the  publishers. 

All  commiaiicallous  nlaling  to  the  business  of  the  journal  sliould  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  publishers. 
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A   CONTRIBUTrOX   TO 

THE    STUDY   OF   APPENDICITIS* 

By    lewis    a.   STIMSON,    M.  D., 

ATTENDING   SURGEON   OP  THE   NEW  YORK  iNI>  BELLEVTJE  HOPPITALS  ; 

PBOPESSOR  OF  SURGERT  IN  THE   MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT  OF 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Inflammation  of  the  vermiform  appendix  is  an  atl'eetion 
that  has  received  especial  attention  during  the  last  few 
years — an  attention  that  has  greatly  increased  the  extent  and 
accuracy  of  our  knowledge  of  its  various  forms  and  mode 
of  development,  and  our  ability  successfully  to  deal  with  it. 
A  large  part  of  this  advance  in  our  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject is  the  result  of  the  labors  of  American  physicians  and 
surgeons,  and  one  of  the  most  notable  papers  that  have  ap- 
peared of  late  upon  this,  or  indeed  upon  any  surgical  topic, 
is  the  one  read  by  our  associate.  Dr.  McBurney,  before  this 
society,  November  13,  1889,  under  the  title  of  Early  Opera- 
tive Interference  in  Disease  of  the  Vermiform  Appendix, 
and  published  in  the  New  York  Medical  Journal,  Decem- 
ber 21,  1889. 

It  was  not  merely  that  he  presented  an  important  num- 
ber of  cases  successfully  operated  upon  in  the  early  stage, 
and  a  number  much  larger  than  had  been  reported  by  any 
other  surgeon,  but,  much  more  than  that,  he  presented 
new  and  important  information  concerning  the  pathological 
processes  of  the  early  stage,  the  varying  conditions  of  the 
appendix,  the  position  and  time  of  appearance  of  pus,  the 
relation  or  absence  of  relation  between  the  symptoms  and 
the  pathological  conditions,  and,  above  all,  pointed  out  the 
means  by  which  the  presence  of  the  disease  might  be  recog- 
nized at  the  verv  outset.  Perhaps  the  most  valuable  result 
of  the  publication  of  Dr.  McBurney's  paper  has  been  the 
readiness  and  certainty  with  which  the  disease  is  now  rec- 
ognized, and  the  wide  extension  tiiat  has  been  given  to  this 
addition  to  our  diagnostic  resources.  This  is  shown  by  the 
great  increase  in  the  number  of  recognized  cases  and  in 
those  that  are  referred  to  surgeons  for  operation.  This  is 
strikingly  shown  by  a  comparison  of  recent  experience  with 
that  of  tlie  past.  When  Dr.  Sands  wrote  his  first  paper  on 
appendicitis,  eight  or  ten  years  ago,  he  mentioned  as  a  sur- 
prising fact  tiiat  he  had  seen  twenty-nine  cases  in  the  course 
of  the  preceding  twenty  years  ;  ()robably  some  of  us  have 
seen  nearly  an  equal  number  in  the  last  year.  As  there  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  aflection  is  more  frequent  to- 
day than  it  was  in  the  past,  the  inference  is  unavoidable 
that  formerly  many  cases  passed  unrecognized.  The  fatal 
cases  were  called  peritonitis  or  intestinal  obstruction  ;  the 
mild  ones  were  thought  to  be  gastritis,  or  gastro-enteritis,  or 
intestinal  colic. 

This  increase  in  the  number  of  recognized  cases  is  all 
the  more  valuable  because  it  is  not  merely  a  duplication  of 
past  experience,  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  made  up  of  cases 
observed  in  earlier  stages  and  under  different  conditions. 
For  this  reason,  and  because  of  tlie   need  of  establishing 

*  Read  before  the  New  York  Surgical  Society,  October  8,  1890. 


principles  of  treatment  based  upon  the  new  knowledge,  it 
is  desirable  that  recent  individual  experience  and  results 
should  be  made  known  in  order  that  enough  material  may 
be  at  our  disposal  to  permit  trustworthy  deduction  and  gen- 
eralization. 

I  desire,  therefore,  to  present  this  evening  a  report  of 
the  cases — twenty-one  in  number — that  have  come  under  my 
observation  since  November,  1889.  Four  of  the  thirteen 
operative  cases  have  been  previously  reported  to  the  society. 
For  convenience  of  reference,  the  cases  have  been  arranged 
in  groups  according  to  the  method  of  treatment  instead  of 
chronologically. 

Cases  not  operated  tpon. 

Case  I. — .John  E.,  thirty  years  of  age,  was  bron^tht  to  the 
Chambers  Street  Hospital,  February  27,  1890.  Four  days 
previously  he  bad  a  chill,  followed  by  pain  in  the  abdomen, 
persistent  nausea,  and  fever.  A  physician  had  seen  him  on 
the  third  day  and  found  his  tein.])cratnre  ini'7°.  No  move- 
ment of  the  bowels  since  the  be^jinning  of  the  attack.  He 
had  had  a  similar  attack  two  or  three  years  previously.  On 
admission,  his  temperature  was  98°  in  the  rectum,  pulse  130 
and  weak,  abdomen  greatly  distended  and  painful,  especially 
on  the  right  side ;  patient  apathetic.  The  question  of  ap- 
|)endicitis  was  raised  but  not  positively  answered.  The  pa- 
tient's condition  was  so  desperate  that  no  operative  measure 
was  deemed  justifiable,  except  an  enterotomy  for  the  relief  of 
the  (functional)  obstruction.  It  showed  the  small  intestine 
deeply  congested  and  largely  distended  to  a  point  six  inches 
above  the  ileo-ciecal  junction  ;  below  that  point  it  was  empty ; 
no  kink  or  mechanical  obstruction  was  seen.  The  contents  of 
tlie  intestine  escaped  freely  through  the  incision,  but  the  pa- 
tient died  a  short  time  afterward— February  28tli. 

The  autopsy  showed  general  peritonitis  without  liquid  or 
fibrinous  exudation,  the  appendix  deeply  congested  and  a]>par- 
ently  gangrenous  at  its  ai)ex.  Microscopical  examination 
showed  catarrhal  intlarnmatiuii  of  its  mucosa;  tliere  was  no 
perforation. 

Case  II.— On  April  28,  1890,  I  was  called  by  Dr.  Wells,  of 
New  Rochellc,  to  see  Henry  R.,  thirty  years  old,  who  had  been 
attacked,  April  23d,  with  violent  pain  in  the  right  iliac  fossa. 
The  diagnosis  of  appendicitis  was  made  and  the  pain  soon  re- 
lieved by  morphine;  the  apparent  convalescence  had  been 
abruptly  interrupted  at  10  a.  m.,  Ajiril  28tli,  by  a  recurrence  of 
the  pain,  so  severe  that  a  grain  and  a  half  of  morphine  were 
administered  hypodermically  within  three  hours.  1  saw  him  at 
4  p.  M.;  he  had  then  no  pain  except  on  pressure,  was  cheerful, 
but  his  surface  was  dusky  and  cool,  his  lips  bluish,  his  pulse 
1.50,  and  his  rectal  temperature  10.5'5°,  althongli  in  the  mouth 
it  was  only  99'2.5°.  The  abdomen  was  tense  and  distmded  ;  deep 
resistance  and  pain  on  pressure  in  the  right  iliac  fossa;  a  soft, 
irregular  mass,  hard  and  tender  on  its  right  side,  could  be  felt 
through  the  rectum  behind  tlie  bladder.  The  patient  was  clear- 
ly moribund,  and  died  four  hours  later. 

Cask  III. — On  May  18th  I  was  called  to  Connecticut  to  see  a 
friend,  a  man  thirty  years  old,  who  had  been  ill  for  nearly  a 
month  with  constiint  hut  not  severe  pain  in  the  right  iliac  fossa, 
occasional  nausea,  and  some  fever.  I  found  him  free  of  fever 
but  very  weak,  with  marked  tenderness  and  slight  deep  indura- 
tion at  a  point  midway  between  the  umbilicus  and  the  right 
anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium.*     For  a  few  days  previ- 

*  For  the  sake  of  brevity,  nnd  as  a  proper  recognition  of  the  value 
of  tlii.v  symptom,  I  shall  speak  of  this  point  as  "McUurncy's  point." 
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0U3l/  there  had  been  at  this  point  a  swelling  that  distinctly 
raised  the  anterior  abdominal  wall.  The  tenderness  persisted 
at  intervals  until  Aagust,  and  was  increased  by  free  movements 
of  the  right  thigh. 

Case  IV. — James  H.,  aged  twenty-four,  was  attacked  May 
17ih  with  nausea  and  diffuse  abdominal  pain,  followed  by 
fever,  which  persisted  until  May  20th,  when  I  was  asked  to  see 
hirn.  There  was  marked  tenderness  on  pressure  at  McBurney's 
point ;  temperature  100°.  Tliere  was  a  clear  history  of  a  very 
sharp  attack,  diagnosticated  as  perityphlitis,  five  years  before. 
Having  in  view  the  j)os.-ibiIily  of  an  operation,  I  sent  the  pa- 
tient at  once  to  the  New  York  Hospital.  After  the  ondition 
had  been  explained  to  him  he  desired  the  operation,  but,  as  he 
was  improving,  I  advised  delay;  the  nest  day  he  was  much 
better,  and  shortly  afterward  was  discharged.  lie  declared 
that  if  the  trouble  recurred  "he  would  have  that  thing  out"; 
it  did  recur,  and  he  reappears  in  the  group  of  cases  treated  by 
laparotomy. 

Case  V. — Henry  D.,  aged  twenty-one,  was  admitted  to  the 
Chambers  Street  Hospital,  June  15,  ISOO,  complaining  of  pain 
in  the  abdomen  and  nausea.  The  McBurney  point  was  well 
marked;  no  deep  induration;  temperature,  101'o°.  He  was 
kept  in  bed  on  low  diet,  and  improved  so  rapidly  that  he  was 
disdiarged  in  three  days. 

Case  VI.— On  September  23,  1800,  1  was  asked  by  Dr.  Par- 
tridge to  see  Mr.  H.  R.,  twenty-five  years  old,  wlio  had  b  en 
attacked  with  abdominal  pain  on  the  preceding  afternoon.  The 
pain  had  become  quite  severe  by  morning,  with  nausea  and  a 
slight  chill  at  noon.  I  saw  him  at  3  p.  m.  Temperature,  101 -To"; 
pulse,  102;  abdomen  quite  tense  on  the  right  side  and  painful 
on  pressure  at  and  below  McHurney's  i)oint.  No  recognizable 
induration.  Ho  had  had  two  similar  but  less  severe  attacks 
within  the  preceding  ten  weeks. 

At  9  P.M.  his  temperature  wasl00'25°,  pulse 74.  The  fol- 
lowing day  the  temperature  had  fallen  to  99°,  and  on  the  25th 
it  was  normal  and  the  tenderness  much  less.  He  was  kept  in 
bed  apd  on  a  light  diet  for  si.x  days,  and  then  discharged.  There 
was  still  .slight  tenderness  in  the  iliac  fossa  on  pressure. 

Case  VII. — James  G.,  about  forty  years  old,  while  under 
treatment  in  the  New  York  Hospital  for  a  compound  fractnre 
of  the  arm,  had  a  rise  of  temi)eraturc.  nausea,  and  considerable 
abdominal  jiain  ;  McBurney's  point  well  marked.  The  follow- 
ing day  the  fever  and  nausea  had  ceased  ;  the  local  tenderness 
had  diminished,  and  it  entirely  ceased  in  a  day  or  two. 
In  the  following  case  the  diagnosis  may  be  questioned. 
Cask  VIII. — An  unmarried  lady,  thirty-two  years  old,  has 
been  practically  disabled  for  several  years  by  recurrtrnt  attacks 
of  i)ain  in  the  abdomen,  especially  on  the  right  side,  accom- 
panied by  nausea,  but  usually  without  fever.  Five  \ears  ago 
she  was  treated  by  an  eminent  gyniecologist  for  these  attacks, 
which  he  thought  might  be  due  to  an  ovaritis.  An  equally 
eminent  physician,  whom  she  subsequently  consulted,  diagnos- 
ticated an  intlanmiation  of  the  ascending  colon  and  gave  her 
some  relief.  The  attacks  were  always  severe,  the  pain  begin- 
ning in  the  right  iliac  fossa,  and  sometimes  radiating  up  the 
back  ;  they  lasted  for  days,  and  sometimes  for  weeks  with  less 
severity.  I  saw  her  in  August  during  an  attack  and  found  Mc- 
Burney's point  perfectly  well  marked.  I  believe  it  to  be  a  case 
of  recurrent  appendicitis,  and  expect  that  belore  long  an  opera 
tion  will  demonstrate  it. 

0a8B8  treateu  by  Opekation.    Simple  Evacuation  of  an 
Adsoess. 

Case  IX. — D.,  ten  years  old,  was  admitted  to  the  New 
York  Hospital  on  November  25,  1889.  Two  weeks  pioviously 
he  had  been  seized   with  severe  pain  in  the  right  iliac  fossa, 


nausea,  and  fever;  during  the  second  week  a  swelling  was  no- 
ticed in  the  right  iliac  region.  On  admission,  there  was  a  large 
fluctuating  swelling  in  the  right  iliac  fossa,  over  the  center  of 
which  the  skin  was  red  and  adherent.  Temperature,  101'5°. 
An  incision  was  made  over  the  prominent  part  of  the  swelling 
and  a  large  quantity  of  pus  evacuated.  On  December  28th  dis- 
charged cured.  The  boy  has  been  seen  recently,  and  has  re- 
mained well. 

Case  X. — Mary  K.,  aged  twelve  years,  admitted  to  the  New 
York  Hospital,  in  June,  1890,  with  a  perityphlitic  abscess,  which 
was  opened  by  an  incision  along  the  outer  part  of  Poupart's 
ligament  and  the  adjoining  crest  of  the  ilium.  The  case  came 
under  my  care  July  1st,  and  then  had  a  fffical  fistula  in  the  line 
of  the  incision,  which  still  persists. 

Case  XI. — Dr.  James  E.,  about  thirty  years  old,  was  attacked 
on  Apiil  10,  1890,  with  severe  pain  in  the  right  iliac  fossa  and 
vomiting.  This  was  the  sixth  attack  in  three  years.  The  pre- 
vious attacks  had  been  tre;.ted  by  the  internal  administration 
of  castor-oil  and  belladonna,  and  had  lasted  only  one  or  two 
days,  ceasing  promptly  after  the  bowels  moved.  I  saw  him  on 
the  second  day,  when  he  was  feeling  better  and  was  confident 
the  attack  had  passed.  The  evening  of  the  12th,  while  at  stool, 
he  had  the  sensation  of  something  giving  way  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  abdomen.  He  said  it  felt  as  if  something  tore  for  a 
length  of  about  four  in:"hes,  and  this  was  followed  by  great 
rectal  tenesmus.  He  summoned  an  ambulance  to  take  him  to 
the  New  York  Hospital,  and  notified  me  on  the  following  morn- 
ing. Dr.  McBurney  kindly  saw  him  with  me  at  my  request. 
Temperature,  101°,  the  patient  looking  very  ill,  and  quite  dazed 
by  a  smull  attiount  of  morphine  taken  the  previous  evening. 
Marked  tenderness  and  some  fullness  in  the  right  iliac  fossa  at 
and  below  the  level  of  the  anterior  superior  spine.  The  finger 
in  the  rectum  found  a  bulky  swelling  at  and  above  the  region 
of  the  prost  ite,  extending  from  side  to  side  of  the  pelvis,  rather 
hard  anil  tender  on  the  right  side,  soft  and  depressible  high  up 
in  the  center.  A  hypodermic  needle,  introduced  into  this  swell- 
ing, brought  thin,  offensive  pus. 

Ether,  anus  dilated,  and  an  incision  made  through  the  ante- 
rior wall  of  the  rectum,  evacuating  a  large  amount  of  thin  pus. 
The  finger  introdaced  through  the  incision  passed  into  a  cavity 
behind  the  bladder,  undoubtedly  the  cavity  of  the  peritouieum. 
A  large  drainage-tube  was  inserted  and  retained  for  three  days, 
then  escaping  spontaneously  during  a  movement  of  the  bowels 
induced  by  a  saline  i>urge. 

April  18th. — Patient  returned  to  his  home. 
May  7th. — Some  thickening  can  be  felt  through  the  rectum, 
and  a  very  little  in  the  right  iliac  fossa. 

The  transient  character  of  the  five  previous  attacks  natu- 
rally gave  him  the  impression  that  the  sixth  would  be  as  easily 
recovered  from,  and  yet  it  is  clear  that  the  delay  seriously  im- 
periled the  patient's  life. 

Cases  treated  by  Lapakotomy,  with  Opening  of  the 
General  Peritoneal  Catity. 

In  all  but  one  of  these  cases  the  incision  was  made 
aloufi;  the  outer  border  of  tlie  rectus  from  the  level  of 
the  umbilicus  neaily  to  the  center  of  Poupart's  ligament. 
The  appendix  was  tied  with  catgut  close  to  the  cjvcuin 
and  cut  away ;  the  stump  was  cauterized  with  pure  car- 
bolic acid  ;  the  adjoining  intestines  were  carefully  pro- 
tected during  the  operation  by  flat  sponges  and  cloths  held 
ag.'iinst  tlu'in  by  long,  broad  retractors;  a  ilrainagc-tubc 
and  packing  of  iodoform  gauze  were  used  in  all  cases  and 
usually  removed  on  the  foiiilli  or  tilth  day.  The  external 
wound   was  closed   for  two  tiiirds  or  three  fourths  of  its 
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length.  Absolute  diet  was  maintained  for  twenty-four 
hours,  and  then  small  quantities  of  milk  were  given.  The 
microscopical  examination  of  the  removed  appendices  was 
made  bv  Dr.  Ferguson  and  Dr.  James  at  the  laboratory  ot 
the  New  York  Hospital. 

Case  XII. — John  M.,  twenty-two  years  old,  was  admitted 
to  the  Chambers  Street  Hospital,  October  25,  1880,  ooinplaining 
of  severe  pain  in  the  right  iliac  fossa.  Temperature,  99°.  There 
was  some  rigidity  of  the  abdomen  on  the  right  side,  but  no 
dullness  or  tumor.  JIcBurney's  point  well  marked.  He  gave 
a  history  of  two  attacks,  fourteen  months  and  three  years  pre- 
viously. 

Operation-  f.irty-eight  bonrs  after  the  beginning  of  the  at- 
tack. The  appendix  was  closely  adherent  through  its  whole 
length  to  the  mesentery  of  the  ilenni,  and  so  completely  im- 
bedded in  new  tis^ne  that  it  was  found  and  removed  with  much 
ditficulty.  Tbere  was  no  pus.  Microscopical  examination 
showed  the  wall  of  the  appendix  studded  with  small  round  cells, 
and  the  structure  of  the  mucosa  entirely  lost.  Recovery  fol- 
lowed without  incident. 

Case  XIII. — Christopher  H.,  twenty-three  years  old,  admit- 
ted to  Chambers  Street  Hospital,  November  29,  1889,  complain- 
ing of  nausea  and  violent  pain  in  the  abdomen,  especially  on  the 
right  side.  Temperature,  103°.  I  transferred  him  to  the  New 
York  Hospital,  and  operated  tifty-tive  hours  after  the  beginning 
of  the  attack.  The  appendix  was  prominent  below  and  behind 
the  Ciecam,  deeply  congested,  and  about  an  inch  long  and  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  thick  at  its  base.  As  the  caecum  was  raised 
pns  escaped,  to  the  amount  of  about  two  drachms,  from  around 
the  base  of  the  appendix.  It  was  caught  on  sponges,  and  the 
region  lightly  washed  with  a  bichloride  solution.  The  appeu- 
dix  was  then  removed.  From  its  apex  a  stout  cord  of  connect- 
ive tissue  extended  upward,  and  was  cnntinuous  wilh  theti-sues 
of  the  floor  of  the  fossa.  The  patient  made  an  uneventful  re- 
covery. 

Case  XIV. — Lorenzo  M.,  twenty-three  years  old,  admitted 
to  the  Chambers  Street  Hospital,  January  21,  1890.  Ten  days 
previou!-ly  he  had  been  seized  with  severe  abdominal  pain  and 
nau.sea,  which  had  persisted  in  less  degree  and  had  been  accom- 
panied by  fever.  A  firm,  very  seD8iti\e  swelling  could  be  felt 
in  the  right  iliac  fussa,  beginning  an  inch  above  Poupart's  liga- 
ment and  extending  upward  farther  than  it  could  bo  followed. 
It  was  dull  on  percussion,  with  resonance  below,  above,  and  on 
its  inner  side.  Temperature,  101"5°.  On  making  the  usual  in- 
cision there  were  found  no  infiltration  of  the  abdominal  wall,  no 
adhesions,  no  injection  of  the  peritonasum,  no  effusion.  The 
caBcum  and  ascending  colon  were  empty  and  raised  upon  a  firm 
mass  attached  to  the  floor  of  the  iliac  fossa  :  the  ileum  and  its 
mesentery  were  normal,  and  could  be  readily  followed  to  the 
junction  wth  the  ca;cum,  but  the  appendix  could  not  be  found. 
While  holding  up  the  cfficuni  I  saw  pus  exude  through  a  minute 
opening  in  the  lower  end  of  the  mass  just  mentioned.  A  sponge 
was  placed  against  it,  the  adjoining  intestines  protected  by  flat 
epoDges,  and  then  the  minate  opening  was  enlarged,  giving  exit 
to  several  ounces  of  foetid  pus  and  gas;  the  finger  could  then 
trace  the  cavity  of  the  abscess  upward  and  backward  behind 
the  colon  as  far  as  the  finger  could  reach.  The  a|>pendix  seemed 
to  be  imbedded  in  the  lower  part  of  the  wall  of  the  abscess  and 
was  not  removed. 

A  drainage-tube  was  introduced  into  the  abscess,  and  the 
portion  hing  between  the  abscess  and  the  parietal  incision  was 
rather  thickly  surrounded  with  a  packing  of  iodoform  gauze. 
Gauze  was  also  packed  over  the  ciocum  and  between  it  and  the 
small  intestine,  as  a  protection  in  case  infection  by  the  pus  had 
occurred  at  that  point.     This  gauze  was  removed  after  three 


days,  that  around  the  tube  ut  the  end  of  a  week.     The  patient 
made  an  uneventful  recovery. 

Case  XV. — James  R.,  eighteen  years  old,  was  brought  to  me, 
March  31,  1890,  by  Dr.  White,  of  Franklin,  N.  Y.,  with  a  his- 
tory of  four  attacks  of  appendicitis  within  a  year.  The  first 
attack  lasted  four  days;  the  second,  in  September,  1889,  was 
more  severe;  the  third,  in  December,  Itss  severe;  and  the 
fourth,  in  March,  ag.ain  more  so.  Dr.  White  had  seen  the  pa- 
tient only  in  the  last  attack.  His  description  ot  the  symptcms, 
which  included  the  McBurney  point,  left  no  doubt  of  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  diagnosis.  1  sent  the  patient  to  Bellevue  Hospi- 
tal and  operated  the  next  day. 

The  appendix  was  adherent  to  the  caecum  and  omentum;  its 
termiual  inch  was  as  large  as  the  end  of  my  little  finger;  the 
remainder,  an  inch  and  a  half  to  two  inches  long,  was  the  size 
of  a  lead-pencil.  It  was  removed  and  the  patient  was  discharged, 
cured,  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight.  The  appendix  contained  no 
concretion  and  no  pus;  the  cavity  of  its  dilated  end  was  shut 
off  by  a  tight  stricture;  the  mucosa  was  thickened  and  pulpy. 

Case  XVI. — John  McG.,  seventeen  years  old,  was  admitted 
to  the  Chambers  Street  Hospital,  April  17,  1890,  complaining  of 
severe  pain  in  the  right  iliac  fo.ssa,  which  bad  begun  a  tew 
hours  before.  In  January,  1887,  he  had  been  in  the  hospital 
for  three  weeks  suffering  with  peritoidtis  caused  by  the  passage 
of  the  wheel  of  a  wagon  across  his  abdomen.  Temperature 
102°.  Marked  tenderness  on  pressure  and  some  resistance 
in  the  right  ihac  fossa.  I  operated  the  next  day.  The  sub- 
peritoneal tissue  in  the  line  of  the  incision  was  oedematous, 
the  omentum  adherent  at  points  to  the  anterior  abdominal 
wall ;  the  free  end  of  the  appendix  was  almost  in  contact 
with  the  anterior  wall,  the  crecum  lay  above  it,  and  a  loop 
of  the  ileum  lay  on  its  inner  side  closely  adherent  to  it,  to  the 
ciecum,  and  to  the  floor  of  the  fossa.  These  adhesions  were 
old  and  thick;  the  appendix  was  deeply  congested.  The  re- 
moval of  the  appendix  was  difficult,  because  of  the  adhesions 
and  because  of  its  position  in  the  sort  of  deep,  narrow  pocket 
formed  by  the  adherent  intestines;  it  was  tied  two  inches  be- 
yond its  tip,  a|)parently  quite  close  to  the  csecum.  Uneventful 
recovery. 

Case  XVII.— Dr.  Charles  W.,  aged  thirty-two,  was  attacked. 
May  26,  1890,  with  nausea,  which  grew  worse  during  the  even- 
ing and  was  accompanied  by  abdominal  pain.  As  there  was  no 
movement  of  the  bowels  and  no  escape  of  flatus  during  the 
night,  he  feared  intestinal  obstruction,  and  sent  for  me  the  fol- 
lowing morning.  There  was  pain  on  pressuio  and  dullness  on 
the  left  side  of  the  abdomen ;  the  right  iliac  fossa  was  free. 
Temperature  between  101°  and  102°.  A  dose  of  castor-oil  in- 
duced a  copious  movement,  which  contained  a  considerable 
quantity  of  undigested  soft-shell  crabs  that  had  been  eaten  the 
previous  day.  The  nausea  persisting,  I  transferred  the  care  of 
the  case  to  Dr.  J.  W.  McLane. 

A  week  later,  June  3d,  I  was  again  called ;  the  fever  had 
been  constant,  there  was  marked  pain  and  an  ill-defined  tumor 
in  the  right  iliac  fossa,  and  the  skin  above  the  crest  of  the  right 
ilium  was  red  and  thickened.  The  patient  was  evidently  very 
ill.  Ni>t  wishing,  for  personal  reasons,  to  operate,  I  asked  Dr. 
Mcliurney  to  do  so.  The  operation  was  done  June  4lh.  An 
exploraticm  of  the  reddened  area  above  the  ilium  showed  that 
the  wall  was  not  invaded  and  not  adherent  to  the  adjoining 
mass;  the  usual  incision  was  then  made  in  front.  A  small 
amount  of  pus  was  found  behind  and  at  the  outer  side  of  the 
c«!cum,  and  was  carefully  removed  on  sponges.  The  appendix 
was  not  seen,  and  it  was  thought  best  not  to  break  up  adhei-ions 
to  seek  for  it.  The  o|>eration  was  done  with  the  delicacy  and 
precision  that  characterize  the  operator,  and  no  precaution  was 
neglected  that  might  have  contributed  to  the  safety  of  the  pa- 
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tient.  But  the  septicaemia  was  not  checked,  the  discharge  was 
free  and  very  ofifensive,  aud  he  died  forty-eight  hours  after  the 
operation. 

Case  XVIII. — James  H.,  aged  twenty-fonr.  The  previous 
history  of  this  patient  has  been  given  above  (Case  IV).  On  June 
29th  lie  had  another  attacli,  less  severe  than  tlie  one  in  May, 
and,  as  I  was  temporarily  absent  from  the  city,  he  entered  the 
New  York  Hospital  and  sent  me  word  that  he  wished  to  have 
his  appendix  retnoved.  When  I  saw  him.  July  1st,  the  attack 
had  almost  ceased,  the  temperature  was  normal,  and  the  tender- 
ness on  pressure  slight,  but  he  still  desired  the  operation. 

The  appendix  arose  from  the  antero-lateral  aspect  of  the 
caecum  and  thence  curved  inward  and  backward,  its  apex  being 
closely  adherent  to  the  peritoniuum  of  the  fossa;  the  distal  half 
was  firmly  bound  down  by  adhesions,  and  there  were  some 
recent  ones  along  its  curve.  It  presented  two  constrictions  that 
divided  it  into  nearly  equal  thirds,  and  was  not  distended;  it 
contained  no  concretions;  its  mucosa  was  almost  completely 
destroyed  by  round-cell  infiltration.  The  patient  was  discharged, 
cured.  July  15th. 

Case  XIX. — Mrs.  K.  (Stamford,  Conn.),  thirty-five  years 
old,  the  mother  of  seven  children  and  three  months  pregnant, 
was  seized  with  intense  abdominal  pain  on  the  right  side  at  1 
p.  -M.,  July  .31,  1890;  it  was  so  severe  that  between  three  and 
ten  o'clock  she  received  a  grain  and  a  half  of  morphine  hypo- 
dermically.  Tenderness  on  pressure  appeared  to  be  most  marked 
at  McBurney's  point,  and  extension  of  the  right  thigh  was  some- 
what painful,  but,  as  the  patient  had  lost  blood  rather  freely 
from  the  uterus  three  times  during  her  pregnancy  and  some 
thickening  could  be  felt  through  the  vagina  on  the  right  side, 
her  physician,  Dr.  A.  M.  Ilurlhutt,  thought  it  might  be  a  rupt- 
ured extra  iitcj'ine-gestation  sac.  I  saw  the  patient  at  1  a.  m. 
She  had  rallied,  the  pain  was  controlled  by  the  morphine,  but 
the  temperature  had  risen  to  101°.  The  abdomen  was  rigid, 
resonant  throughout,  and  moderately  distended.  The  previous 
history  was  negative  except  for  several  transitory  attacks  of 
sharp  pain  low  down  in  the  abdomen  during  the  preceding  three 
or  four  years,  none  of  which  had  compelled   her  to  take  to  l)ed. 

I  did  not  think  it  was  a  case  of  ruptured  extra-uteiine  preg- 
nancy, but  the  existence  of  an  acute  spreading  peritonitis  was 
beyond  doubt,  and  I  advised  immediate  operation  to  remove  the 
cause  if  possible.  I  chose  the  median  incision,  believing  that 
the  appendix  could  be  removed  through  it  if  Decess;iry,  and 
that  it  might  be  of  advantage  if  the  peritonitis  should  prove  to 
be  due  to  some  other  cause. 

The  operation  was  done  at  2  a.  m.,  with  the  assistance  of 
Dr.  llurlbutt,  Dr.  Pierson,  and  Dr.  Hungerford.  As  soon  as 
the  peritoneal  cavity  was  opened  a  considerable  amount  of  tur- 
bid serum  containing  flakes  of  lymph  escaped,  and,  on  raising 
the  right  side  of  the  incision,  the  appendix  appeared ;  it  was 
brightly  congested;  ils  apex  was  directed  forward  and  inward 
and  almost  in  contact  with  the  abdominal  wall;  it  lay  behind 
and  in  contact  with  the  right  ovary,  the  point  of  contact  being 
at  the  junction  of  its  basal  and  middle  thirds,  and  at  this  point 
was  a  dark  slough  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter;  around 
the  slough  and  on  the  adjoining  surface  of  the  ovary  was  a  nar- 
row white  zone  of  fibrin.  The  neighboring  peritoneal  surfaces 
were  congested  ;  there  were  no  adhesions. 

The  appendix  was  tied  at  its  base  and  removed  with  great 
ease,  the  adjoining  peritonioum  lightly  sponged  off,  a  drainage- 
tube  and  iodoform  gauze  |)acking  introduced,  and  the  incision 
closed  iti  great  ])art.  Recovery  followed  without  interruption. 
The  appendix  was  three  inches  long  and  as  large  as  the  little 
finger;  its  wall  was  very  thick,  the  mucosa  in  a  condition  of 
catarrhal  infiammation;  it  contained  only  a  small  flake  of  soft 
fmces.     On  the  basal  side  of  the  slough,  which  was  perforated 


at  its  center,  was  a  marked  diaphragmatic  contraction  with  a 
minute  central  opening.  The  mucosa  covering  this  constriction 
was  not  destroyed,  and  it  did  not  appear  to  be  cicatricial. 

Case  XX. — Robert  R.,  aged  twenty-eight,  a  pilot,  was  at- 
tacked with  very  severe  pain  in  the  abdomen  on  the  evening  of 
September  22.  1890,  while  at  sea;  during  the  two  preceding 
days  he  had  had  occasional  slight  pains.  The  pain  continued 
with  nausea  through  the  following  day  and  night,  aud  be  was 
brought  to  the  Chambers  Street  Hospital  on  the  morning  of 
September  24th.  I  saw  him  at  12.30  p.  .m.  He  gave  the  his- 
tory of  a  similar  attack  in  the  preceding  April.  His  tempera- 
ture was  103°,  pulse  145,  abdomen  tense  and  resonant  through- 
out but  somewhat  dull  in  the  right  flank,  and  was  very  painful 
on  pressure  in  the  right  iliac  region  and  the  left  hypochoudrium. 
His  voice  was  strong,  his  mind  clear  and  calm,  and,  although 
the  condition  seemed  desperate,  yet  I  was  encouraged,  by  the 
success  in  Case  XIX  and  by  the  absence  of  the  signs  of  pro- 
found septic  intoxication,  to  make  the  attempt  to  save  him. 
Other  engagements  compelleil  a  delay  until  3.30.  The  pain  in 
the  left  hypochoudrium  had  then  ceased;  rectal  temperature, 
104°;  pulse,  1G5.  As  soon  as  the  peritoneal  cavity  was  opened 
several  ounces  of  thin  pus  escaped,  coming  in  great  part  from 
the  region  of  the  right  flank,  but  also  from  the  mesial  side  of 
the  incision  and  the  floor  of  the  fossa.  There  were  no  limiting 
adhesions,  and  the  distended  intestines  were  held  back  with 
difficulty.  The  appendix  lay  transversely,  its  apex  below  the 
brim  of  the  pelvis;  it  was  much  enlarged  and  was  bound  down 
by  light  adhesions,  which  gave  way  readily  on  slight  traction. 
I  transfixed  its  mesentery  close  to  the  origin  of  the  appendix 
and  passed  two  catgut  ligatures,  one  about  the  narrow  mesen- 
tery, the  other  about  the  appendix,  and  cut  away  the  latter. 
The  pus  was  removed  by  sponging,  a  drainage-tube  was  |)assed 
upward  on  the  outer  side  of  the  colon,  and  iodoform  gauze  was 
packed  above,  below,  and  to  the  inner  side.  The  incision  was 
partly  closed  by  a  suture  at  its  center  and  one  at  each  end. 

The  appendix,  two  inches  and  a  half  in  length,  somewhat 
flattened,  and  more  than  an  inch  broad  near  its  freeeml,  showed 
three  sloughing  perforations — one  close  to  the  line  of  section, 
one  at  the  apex,  and  one  midway  between  the  others.  Within 
it  and  corresponding  to  the  first  perforation  was  an  enterolith 
a  third  of  an  inch  in  diameter  ;  the  wall  was  thick,  the  mucosa 
sloughy,  and  showing  drops  of  i)us  at  a  layt  points. 

At  10  P.M.  the  pulse  had  fallen  to  130,  the  temperature  to 
102'5° ;  the  next  morning  the  temperature  in  the  rectum  was 
100'4°,  pulse  135,  and  the  patient  cheerful  aud  apparently  bet- 
ter, but  the  nausea  persisted.  At  6  p.m.  the  temperature  in 
the  rectum  had  risen  to  104'6°,  the  pulse  to  150  ;  a  saline  purge 
and  enema  had  proved  ineffectual.  Two  hours  later  I  went  to 
him  with  the  intention  of  opening  the  abdomen  in  the  median 
line  and  draining  the  left  side  of  the  cavily  if  the  symi)toms 
called  for  it;  but  1  tound  him  easier,  his  temperature  a  little 
lower,  and  no  signs  of  an  effusion  within  the  cavity;  there  was 
some  tenderness  on  pressure  with  the  finger  in  the  rectum.  I 
withdrew  i)art  of  the  i)acking;  it  was  moderately  wet  aud  odor- 
less. 

September  30l/i. —  He  seemed  better  in  the  morning,  but  the 
rectal  temperature  was  104°  and  the  pulse  loO  and  very  small. 
At  10.80  the  temperature  was  1055°.  During  the  afternoon 
he  wasdelirious  at  intervals;  recttil  temperature  at  3  v.  m.  107°. 
He  died  at  (i  p.  m.  with  a  temperature  of  1078°. 

Auptosy  eighteen  hours  after  death.  The  packing  of  the 
wound  had  been  withdrawn  immediately  alter  death,  aud  the 
incision  closed  by  sutures.  Abdomen  largely  distended.  On 
opening  the  abdominal  cavity,  liquid  fa'ces  and  gas  escajied  in 
large  quantities;  they  came  from  a  linear  ojiening  an  inch  long 
near  the  middle  of  the  small  intestine,  the  loop  lying  in  the  right 
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liypochondrium,  the  edgeS  of  which  showed  no  traces  of  iofiam- 
mation.  As  the  cavity  in  the  loin  occupied  by  tlie  drainage-tube 
and  the  upper  packing  was  not  shut  off  from  the  general  cavity 
by  adhesions,  and  as  nothing  came  from  it  when  the  packing 
■was  removed  and  the  incision  sewed  up  after  death,  I  can  not 
think  this  rupture  and  efTusion  could  have  occurred  before  death. 
It  is  barely  possible  that  it  was  a  cut  made  in  opening  the  ab- 
•donien  at  the  autopsy.  No  pus  could  be  recognized  in  the  liquid, 
and  there  was  no  injection  of  the  general  peritoneal  cavity,  no 
adhesions,  no  coating  of  fibrin  npon  it.  The  stump  of  the  ap- 
pendix was  completely  covered  in  by  adhesions.  In  the  true 
pelvis  on  the  right  side  was  a  closed  collection  of  sweet,  thick 
pus,  estimated  at  two  ounces;  it  surrounded  the  point  on  the 
wall  from  which  the  perforated  apex  of  the  appendix  had  been 
removed.  It  seems  not  improbable  that  if  the  packing  had  been 
pushed  farther  down  in  this  direction,  suppuration  might  have 
been  arrested  there,  as  it  apparently  had  been  elsewhere.  The 
terminal  ten  or  twelve  inches  of  the  ileum  ran  down  into  the 
pelvis,  was  adherent  to  its  wall,  and  formed  part  of  the  wall  of 
the  abscess;  it  was  darkly  congested  and  thickly  coated  with 
fibrin  in  places,  and  empty.  The  cajcum  and  ascending  colon 
■contained  only  a  small  amount  of  dark  semi-solid  faeces,  show- 
ing that  something  had  completely  prevented  the  passage  of  the 
contents  of  the  small  intestine  downward.  No  mechanical  ob- 
struction could  be  found. 

Case  XXI. — Hermann  F.,  aged  twenty-two,  admitted  to  the 
Chambers  Street  Hospital,  September  30,  1890.  He  had  been 
ill  for  two  weeks  with  continuous  nausea  and  vomiting  and  se- 
vere pain  in  and  near  the  right  iliac  fossa.  No  history  of  any 
previous  attack.  Temperature  102  4°.  Abdomen  not  distended 
or  rigid.  A  well-marked  swelling  extended  from  the  pubes 
nearly  to  the  umbilicus,  and  from  an  inch  to  the  left  of  the 
median  line  to  three  inches  to  the  right  of  it,  not  reaching  to 
the  right  spine  of  the  ilium  by  more  than  an  inch  ;  maximum 
tenderness  begins  an  inch  below  McBurney's  point  and  extends 
downward  and  inward.  Under  ether  the  swelling  is  hard,  ir- 
regular, and  slightly  movable  laterally. 

Operation  at  2  p.  m.  The  omentum  covered  the  mass  and 
was  closely  adherent  to  it  and  to  the  anterior  abdominal  wall 
on  the  mesial  side  of  the  incision,  but  not  to  the  cKCum.  The 
interior  longitudinal  bundle  of  tbe  ciecum  ran  inward  to  the 
base  of  the  mass.  On  gently  separating  the  latter  from  the 
floor  of  the  fossa,  exit  was  given  to  a  large  quantity  of  foetid 
pns,  estimated  at  six  ounces,  and  to  a  f;ecal  concretion  half  an 
inch  long  and  nearly  as  thick  as  a  lead-pencil.  The  bleeding 
from  the  wall  of  the  abscess  was  free.  Large  packing  of  iodo- 
form gauze  ;  the  incision  was  partly  closed  by  a  suture  at  each 
end  and  a  loosely-drawn  central  one.  The  temperature  fell 
that  evening  to  99'G°  ;  the  bowels  were  moved  by  enema  Octo- 
ber 2d,  and  the  gauze  was  removed  October  3d,  a  light,  fresh 
packing  being  substituted. 

To-(liiy,  October  8th,  the  temperature  is  normal,  the  abdo- 
men flat  and  insensitive,  the  abscess  is  discharging  moderately, 
and  the  incision  is  closing. 

In  eight  of  these  cases  the  removal  of  the  appendix  gave 
the  opportunity  to  examine  it  directly  and  investigate  the 
<:au8e  of  tlie  morbid  process.  Contrary  to  a  widely  held 
opinion  and  perhaps  to  the  experience  of  others,  in  only 
one  of  them  was  a  foreign  body  or  a  ftecal  concretion  of 
sufficient  size  to  have  been  a  factor  in  inducing  the  iiiflarii- 
mation  found.  The  oyster-shell  and  grape-seed  of  tradition 
must  disappear  as  causes,  or  at  least  must  be  freely  supple- 
mented by  others.  IJut  in  all  cases  we  find  a  marked  iii- 
flaramatioD  of  the  mucosa,  and  one  that  in  some  cases  had 


almost  obliterated  its  structure  by  studding  it  with  round 
cells.  Total  or  partial  obliteration  of  the  lumen  was  found 
in  three  cases ;  and  in  another,  in  which  the  appendix  was 
short  and  considerably  distended,  it  seems  probable  that 
there  was  a  constriction  between  the  point  of  excision  and 
the  caecum ;  in  one  of  these  three  cases  the  stricture  was 
double,  but  not  impervious.  As  the  first  two  gave  a  his- 
tory of  previous  attacks  of  considerable  severity,  I  deemed 
these  strictures  the  result  of  cicatricial  contraction,  but  in 
the  other  one  (Case  XIX)  there  was  a  history  of  many  transi- 
tory attacks  of  pain,  but  of  none  lasting  for  any  length  of 
time  and  accompanied  by  fever,  and  the  stricture  itself  was 
not  cicatricial  but  was  covered  by  a  normal  mucosa.  It 
seems  probable,  therefore,  that  the  cause  may  sometimes  lie 
in  a  congenital  defect,  a  narrowing  due  to  a  developmental 
aberration.  It  would  be  instructive  to  know  in  what  pvo- 
portion  of  all  autopsies  such  stricture  of  the  appendix  is 
present. 

It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  combination,  when 
present,  is  an  important  factor  in  provoking  or  increasing 
the  inflammation,  and,  by  preventing  the  escape  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  appendix,  in  inducing  perforation.  Cases  have 
been  reported  in  which  the  appendix  was  literally  a  bag  of 
pus,  an  abscess  upon  the  point  of  breaking,  and  for  such  a 
condition  a  total  occlusion  of  the  lumen  on  the  proximal 
side  is  necessary.  Yet  perforation  is  not  always  due  to  ob- 
struction and  distention  ;  in  Case  XIX  the  obstruction  was 
not  complete,  and  there  was  no  distention,  yet  a  slough  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter  had  formed  without  any 
warning  symptoms,  and  the  attack  began  apparently  with 
its  separation. 

In  Case  XVII  the  appendicitis  followed  an  attack  of 
gastro-enteritis  induced  by  an  error  in  diet,  and  the  case  is 
noteworthy  for  the  prompt  appearance  of  septicaemia  and 
its  rapid  advance  to  a  fatal  termination  without  peritonitis 
and  notwithstanding  the  evacuation  and  drainage  of  the 
small  abscess.  In  connection  with  this  apparent  relation 
between  enteritis  and  appendicitis  I  may  refer  to  those  oc- 
casional cases  in  which  an  error  in  diet  is  habitually  fol- 
lowed by  a  transient  attack  of  appendicitis,  one  marked  by 
pain  but  usually  free  from  fever,  and  of  only  a  few  hours' 
duration.  On  the  hypothesis  of  a  constriction  of  the  ap- 
pendix and  of  a  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  mucosa  such 
attacks  can  be  readily  explained. 

Remembcrinii  that  the  mucosa  of  the  appendix  contains 
an  exceptionally  large  proportion  of  solitary  and  agminated 
follicles,  it  occurred  to  me  that  appendicitis  might,  theoreti- 
cally, be  expected  sometimes  to  occur  as  a  sequela  of  ty- 
phoid fever.  My  own  experience  contains  only  one  case  in 
which  such  a  connection  might  have  existed — a  case  of  ty- 
phoid fever  the  convalescence  from  which  was  interrupted 
by  a  return  of  fever  with  abdominal  pain,  followed  after  a 
few  weeks  by  py;emia  and  death.  The  autopsy  showed  a 
small  collection  of  pus  about  the  appendix,  a  suppurative 
])ortal  phlebitis,  and  multiple  abscesses  of  the  liver.  Since 
the  possibility  of  such  a  connection  first  occurred  to  me, 
about  a  year  ago,  1  have  noticed  the  report  in  the  journals 
of  two  cases  in  which  appendicitis  immediately  followed  an 
attack  of  typhoid  fever. 
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The  course  of  the  affection,  when  not  interrupted  by  op- 
eration, is  shown  or  indicated  in  nineteen  of  my  twenty- 
one  cases,  and  if  to  these  are  added  the  previous  attacks  in 
the  same  patients  (excluding  Cases  VIII  and  XTX),  we 
have  a  total  of  thirty  attacks.  Of  these,  twenty  recovered 
and  two  died,  without  operation  ;  pus  was  found  in  nine  ; 
in  three  of  these  it  formed  a  large  abscess  which  was  opened 
without  exposure  of  the  general  peritoneal  cavity,  and  with 
the  formation  of  a  persistent  faecal  fistula  in  one ;  in  four 
the  collection  of  pus  was  removed  by  laparotomy,  with  one 
death  ;  in  two,  general  peritonitis  occurred  in  consequence 
of  perforation,  with  one  death  and  one  recovery  after  lapa- 
rotomy. Two  cases  (XII  and  XVI)  throw  no  light  upon 
the  probable  course,  because  the  process  was  cut  short  by 
an  early  removal  of  the  appendix. 

■  The  pus  in  all  the  cases,  with  possibly  one  exception, 
was  intraperitoneal ;  in  the  possible  exception  (Case  XIV) 
it  lay  between  the  layers  of  the  mesocolon,  and  it  may  be 
deemed  an  open  question  whether  it  originally  formed  there 
or  reached  that  position  by  perforation  of  the  peritonaeum 
after  having  formed  about  the  appendix  ;  the  latter  organ 
was  not  recognized,  being  apparently  imbedded  in  the  wall 
of  the  abscess. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  in  one  case  certainly  (XII), 
and  in  two  others  probably  (XIII  and  XVI),  pus  formed 
about  the  appendix  without  perforation  or  sloughing  of 
that  organ  ;  and  also  that  a  fatal  septic  peritonitis  was  set 
up  (Case  I)  without  perforation  of  the  appendix  or  the  pre- 
vious formation  of  pus  about  it.  In  Case  XIII  pus  was 
found,  without  perforation,  at  the  beginning  of  the  third 
day,  and  in  the  same  length  of  time  in  Case  XI  a  large 
abscess  appears  to  have  had  time  to  form  and  rupture. 

The  uncertainty  of  the  course  is  strikingly  shown  in 
Cases  II  and  XIX  ;  in  the  former,  convalescence,  that  had 
apparently  been  progressing  satisfactorily  for  several  days, 
was  suddenly  interrupted  by  a  violent  recurrence  that  proved 
fatal  in  ten  hours;  in  the  latter,  a  slough  formed  in  the 
wall  of  the  appendix  without  having  given  rise  to  any 
symptoms  that  attracted  the  patient's  attention,  and  its  per- 
foration set  up  a  general  peritonitis  that  would,  I  think, 
have  proved  fatal  in  a  few  hours  if  it  had  not  been  arrested 
by  operation. 

Eight  of  the  patients  (exclusive  of  Case  \lll)  had  had 
previous  attacks,  most  of  them  quite  severe.  In  one  (I) 
the  second  attack  proved  fatal  by  septic  peritonitis  without 
perforation  or  suppuration  ;  in  another  (XX)  the  second 
attack  proved  fatal  by  perforation  ;  in  another  (XIX),  after 
many  slight  attacks,  perforation  took  place  and  nearly 
proved  fatal ;  in  Case  XI,  after  five  previous  attacks,  a  large 
abscess  formed  and  was  opened  through  the  rectum  after 
the  patient's  life  had  been  gravely  jeopardized.  In  Case 
XV,  operated  upon  after  the  cessation  of  the  fourth  attack, 
the  terminal  inch  of  the  appendix  was  shut  off  by  a  con- 
strii-tion  and  so  distended  that  its  ultimate  suppuration,  if 
it  had  been  left  to  itself,  seems  highly  probable.  In  the 
sixth  (.Will)  there  were  two  tight  constrictions  of  the  ap- 
pendix, but  no  distention.  In  the  seventh  (Xll)  the  appen- 
dix was  burircl  under  adhesions,  and  in  the  tiglilh  (\'I)  no 
operation  was  dcjnc.     These  histories  indicate  that  lln'  dan- 


ger is  greater  in  patients  who  have  had  previous  attacks, 
and  that  the  easy  inference  that  because  they  have  escaped 
once  or  twice  or  thrice  they  may  therefore  be  trusted  to  do 
so  again,  is  not  well  founded. 

The  course  of  an  attack  that  gets  well  under  medical 
treatment  is  ordinarily  as  follows:  It  begins  with  pain  more 
or  less  severe,  at  first  central  or  general,  but  soon  localized 
or  with  maximum  severity  in  the  right  iliac  fossa,  and  ac- 
companied or  soon  followed  by  nausea.  The  temperature 
rises  and  may  reach  102°  at  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours, 
but  during  the  second  day  it  falls,  although  the  tenderness 
on  pressure  or  coughing  persists,  and  by  the  third  or  fourth 
day  the  temperature  is  normal  and  the  tenderness  less. 
Traces  of  the  latter  may  remain  for  a  week  or  two. 

In  cases  that  suppurate,  with  or  without  a  perforation 
protected  by  adhesions,  the  temperature  continues  to  rise, 
or  is  maintained  after  the  second  day,  and  distinct  resist- 
ance or  a  well-di'tincd  tumor  is  recognizable  on  deep  palpa- 
tion in  the  right  iliac  fossa.  This  tumor  is  constituted  at 
first,  not  by  an  abscess,  but  by  agglutinated  loops  of  intes- 
tine, and  exploration  of  it  with  a  hypodermic  needle  is  very 
unlikely  to  yield  pus. 

Death  may  come  through  septicaemia  after  suppuration, 
by  shock  or  acute  peritonitis  after  perforation  or  rupture  of 
an  abscess,  or  by  a  septicaemia  that  apparently  originates 
in  a  functional  obstruction  of  the  intestines.  Two  of  the 
four  deaths  in  this  list  of  cases  were  apparently  due  to  this 
latter  cause,  and  the  conditions  found  on  autopsy  were 
striking:  the  small  intestine  largely  distended  with  liquid 
yellow  contents  down  to  a  point  within  a  few  inches  of  tlic 
ileo-c»cal  junction  and  empty  beyond,  with  no  recognizable 
mechanical  obstruction  at  the  point  where  the  distention 
ceased.  I  recall  another  case  in  which  the  same  conditions 
existed  :  a  stab-wound  of  the  abdomen,  with  four  cuts  in  the 
intestine,  which  I  closed  by  suture;  the  course  of  the  case, 
until  death  on  the  sixth  day,  was  that  to  which  the  name  of 
intestino-peritoneal  soptii';vmia  has  been  recently  given,  and 
the  autopsy  showed  the  saiue  distention  of  the  small  intes- 
tine endintr  abruptly  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  healed 
wounds  in  the  bowel.  This  is  a  condition  against  which, 
when  it  is  fully  developed,  we  seem  to  be  at  present  power- 
less, and  which  demands  our  most  thoughtful  attention. 

Concerning  the  diagnosis  I  have  but  little  to  add.  The 
localization  of  the  maximum  of  pain,  or  of  the  only  pain, 
on  pressure  at  or  very  near  the  point  indicated  by  Dr.  Mc- 
Rurney,  two  inches  from  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the 
ilium  on  a  line  drawn  from  it  to  the  umbilicus,  has  been 
constant,  and,  in  pointing  out  this  symptom.  Dr.  McBurney 
has  rendered  us  a  service  which  it  is  difficult  to  estimate 
too  highly  ;  it  has  made  the  recognition  of  ap|H>ndicitis,  in 
its  early  stages  at  least,  easy  for  every  one.  In  several  cases 
I  have  found  the  point  of  tenderness  a  little  lower,  or  that 
it  covered  a  relatively  large  area  downward.  It  may  justly 
be  objected  that  the  appendix  is  not  the  only  organ  in  the 
right  iliac  fossa  that  may  be  the  seat  of  pain,  but,  except  in 
the  case  of  women,  the  objection  appears  to  have  no  [irac- 
tical  importance,  and  the  disease  is  nmch  less  common  in 
women  than  in  nu'ii.  An  answer  that  seems  to  me  to  be 
entirelv  sullicient  to  lh<'  objection   that   the  gioup  nf  symp- 
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toms  mentioned  is  not  sufficient  for  the  diagnosis  is  found 
in  the  fact  that  it  has  been  tested  in  a  very  considerable 
number* of  operations  and  no  error  in  diagnosis  has  yet 
been  reported.  It  is,  of  course,  understood  that  the  value 
of  this  symptom  is  greater  in  the  cases  in  which  an  abscess 
of  considerable  size  has  not  formed  or  the  abdomen  is  not 
greatly  distended  and  rigid. 

While  the  diagnosis  is  easy  in  the  early  stage,  and  also 
in  the  late  one  in  which  a  large  fluctuating  tumor  is  present 
in  the  right  iliac  fossa,  it  may  be  surrounded  by  much  un- 
certainty at  other  stages  and  in  other  forms.  The  case 
may  not  be  seen  until  after  the  attack  has  lasted  several 
days,  and  it  may  be  impossible  to  obtain  an  intelligible  ac- 
count of  the  earlier  symptoms;  the  abdomen  is  distended 
and  rigid,  vomiting  is  persistent,  the  bowels  have  not  moved. 
Is  it  appendicitis,  or  one  of  the  varied  forms  of  intestinal 
obstruction,  or  a  peritonitis  due  to  somcv  other  cause  ?  If 
there  is  a  history  of  a  previous  attack,  and  if  pain  is  found 
especially  at  McBurney's  point,  we  may,  I  think,  make  the 
diagnosis  with  considerable  confidence,  especially  in  view 
of  the  relatively  great  frequency  of  the  affection. 

But  the  recognition  of  the  existence  of  appendicitis  is 
not  all  that  is  needed.  We  must  also  seek  to  know  its 
character  and  probable  development.  Is  it  a  simple  catarrh 
that  will  resolve  in  a  few  days?  will  pus  form,  and,  if  so, 
can  we  safely  await  the  evolution  of  the  abscess?  or  is  an 
unprotected  perforation  or  the  rupture  of  a  small  abscess 
about  to  occur?  The  aids  to  answering  these  questions  are 
few  and  not  very  helpful,  and  yet  the  questions  are  of 
the  utmost  importance;  upon  the  answer  turns  the  choice 
between  operative  and  expectant  treatment ;  the  issue  may 
be  life  or  death. 

Upon  the  question  whether  suppuration  will  or  will  not 
occur,  or  whether  it  has  not  perhaps  already  occurred,  we 
can,  I  think,  find  some  guidance  in  the  height  and  persist- 
ence of  the  fever.  If  the  temperature  is  above  102°  two 
days  after  the  beginning  of  the  attack,  suppuration  is,  I  be- 
lieve, imminent  or  already  present. 

As  to  the  imminence  of  an  unprotected  perforation,  a 
perforation  with  immediate  infection  of  the  general  perito- 
neal cavity,  I  know  of  no  guide.  We  have  seen  it  occur 
abruptly  without  the  slightest  warning  in  one  case  (XI.X), 
and  with  only  such  warning  as  was  contained  in  slight 
transitory  pains  during  the  preceding  two  days  in  another 
(XX). 

The  degree  of  the  pain  at  the  onset  tells  us  but  little. 
If  very  severe,  it  may  be  the  sign  of  a  perforation  that  has 
placed  the  patient's  life  in  the  greatest  danger,  or,  as  in  a 
case  reported  to  this  society  by  Dr.  McBurncy  last  May,  in 
which  a  grain  and  a  half  of  morphine  was  required  to  con- 
trol the  pain,  there  may  be  no  perforation,  no  peritonitis, 
n  >  suppuration.  Let  nie  add,  however,  that  severe  pain  oc- 
curring in  the  course  of  the  affection  has  very  great  signifi- 
cance; it  means  the  rupture  of  the  appendix  or  of  an  ab- 
scess into  the  general  peritoneal  cavity. 

Grievous  as  the  conclusion  may  be,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  we  arc  wholly  unable  to  distinguish  at  the  beginning  the 
case  that  will  end  in  recovery,  even  if  left  to  itself,  from  that 
which  will  put  the  patient's  life  in  the  greatest  danger;   we 


are  even  unable  to  assure  the  patient  that  before  the  door 
closes  behind  us  he  may  not  have  passed  into  the  very  jaws 
of  death.  As  Dr.  McBurney  said  in  the  paper  to  which  I 
referred  at  the  beginning,  there  seems  to  be  no  better  way 
of  improving  our  methods  of  diagnosis  than  the  exploratory 
incision  ;  and  he  added :  "  If  it  can  be  shown  by  future  ex- 
perience .  .  .  that  the  exploratory  incision  for  inspection 
of  the  diseased  appendix  is  much  more  free  from  danger 
than  the  expectant  treatment,  then  there  could  be  but  one 
answer  to  the  question,  what  is  the  best  treatment  ?"  As 
part  of  the  material  to  be  accumulated  for  that  purpose,  my 
list  furnishes  five  operations  in  the  early  and  doubtful  stage 
without  a  death,  and  even  withoiit  a  moment's  anxiety  be- 
yond that  which  belonged  to  the  taking  of  the  step. 

Turning  now  to  the  question  of  treatment,  we  find,  as 
already  stated,  twenty  attacks  treated  medically,  with  eight- 
een recoveries  and  two  deaths ;  but  if  to  these  we  add 
those  in  which  surgical  aid  was  required  at  a  later  period  in 
the  case,  we  have  twenty-eight  attacks  with  four  deaths. 
This  is  the  most  favorable  showing  that  this  group  of  cases 
can  be  made  to  give  for  medical  treatment ;  if  previous  at- 
tacks are  excluded,  and  only  those  taken  which  I  saw,  the 
record  stands  sixteen  cases  with  four  deaths,  a  mortality  of 
25  per  cent.,  and  ultimate  resort  to  surgery  in  eight — exactly 
one  half.  Again,  including  previous  attacks,  in  order  to 
meet  as  far  as  possible  the  objection  that  the  surgeon  natu- 
rally sees  an  unduly  large  proportion  of  cases  requiring  op- 
eration, we  have  twenty-eight  attacks,  ten  of  which  (add- 
ing the  two  deaths),  or  more  than  one  third,  required  sur- 
gical treatment.  It  is  to  be  remembered  also  that  most  of 
the  surgeon's  hospital  cases  have  gone  to  the  hospital,  not 
specifically  for  operation,  but  for  treatment,  and  that  to 
that  extent  his  experience  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  gen- 
eral practitioner.  Further,  this  list  contains  cases  to  which 
I  was  called  as  a  surgeon,  but  in  which  no  operation  was 
done. 

In  connection  with  this  1  will  (|iiotc  the  statistics  of  a 
physician.  Dr.  Fitz,*  seventy-two  personal  cases,  the  largest 
number  yet  reported,  lie  says:  "Seventy-four  percent, 
recovered  and  26  per  cent.  died.  About  one  half  of  them 
were  treated  medically,  the  other  half  receiving  surgical 
treatment  [presumably  in  the  later  stages  of  the  affection]. 
Of  those  treated  surgically,  40  per  cent,  died,  while  of  those 
under  medical  treatment  11  per  cent.  died.  .  .  .  The  per- 
centage of  cases  ending  in  resolution  was  3G  per  cent., 
which  is  practically  the  same  previously  found.  Medical 
treatment  should,  therefore,  be  limited  to  a  little  more  than 
a  third  of  the  cases."  This,  I  repeat,  is  the  opinion  of  a 
physician.  The  rate  of  mortality  of  Dr.  Fitz's  list  is  the 
same  as  that  of  mine  ;  its  rate  of  call  for  surgical  aid  even 
higher — two  thirds  as  against  one  half.  To  his  expression 
of  opinion  1  add  that  of  another  physician.  Professor 
Bridge, t  of  Chicago:  "Surgery  is  imperative  in  cases  of 
acute  inflammation  in  the  cascal  region  with  rather  pro- 
tnicted  high  temperature  that  does  not  sliow  positive  evi- 
dence of  subsidence  within  two  days,  or  thnw.  or  four  days 
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from  the  beirinning."  Dr.  Fitz's  brief  suramary  of  the  in- 
dications for  operating  in  the  early  stage  is  practically  the 
same,  lie  advises  it  for  "  urgent  symptoms  (rising  pulse 
and  temperature,  increasing  distention,  and  spreading  pain), 
with  or  without  a  tumor." 

This  is  about  as  much  as  any  surgeon  has  advocated. 
We  do  not  urge  that  a  laparotomy  should  be  done  in  every 
case  as  soon  as  the  patient  is  seen,  and  we  fully  recognize 
the  fact  that  an  operation  is  a  very  ditierent  thing  to  the 
person  at  the  other  end  of  the  knife — that  the  average  pa- 
tient would  choose  expectant  treatment  with  greater  risk 
rather  than  operative  treatment  with  less  risk.  But  if  death 
or  an  ultimate  resort  to  surgery  is  inevitable  iu  from  one 
half  to  two  thirds  of  all  cases,  and  if  from  the  remaining 
one  third  or  one  half  we  exclude  those  in  which  improve- 
ment appears  by  the  third  day,  the  choice  is  more  apj>arent 
than  real ;  it  is  not  whether  the  patient  will  submit  to  op- 
eration, but  whether  he  will  have  it  at  once  or  later.  And 
if  the  waiting  carries  the  chance  of  a  complication  that  may 
make  interference  hopeless  ;  if  the  late  operation  itself  shows 
a  relatively  enormous  mortality  (40  per  cent,  according  to 
Fitz,  35  per  cent,  in  my  list) ;  if,  as  Fitz  states,  recurrence 
is  as  frequent  in  those  who  undergo  the  late  operation  with- 
out removal  of  the  appendix  as  in  those  who  recover  with- 
out operation  ;  and  if,  as  I  fully  believe,  the  risks  in  an  early 
operation  properly  performed  are  small — can  it  be  doubted 
that  the  early  operation  is  the  wiser  choice  ? 

By  waiting  a  day  or  two  at  the  very  beginning  to  see  if 
the  attack  may  not  subside  spontaneously,  some  lives  will 
undoubtedly  be  lost — some  of  those,  for  example,  in  which 
unprotected  perforation  takes  place;  but  these  arc  the  ex- 
ceptions, the  possibilities,  not  the  probabilitits,  and  are  to 
be  classed  with  other  exceptions,  like  those  in  which  recov- 
ery takes  place  by  spontaneous  evacuation  of  an  abscess 
through  the  bowel.  Our  action  must  be  guided,  not  by  the 
possible  one,  but  by  the  probable  nine  or  nineteen  or  nine- 
ty-nine. If  the  patient,  with  a  full  understanding  of  tiic 
matter,  is  unwilling  to  take  even  that  risk,  then  I  believe 
the  surgeon  is  fully  justified  in  operating  immediately,  ex- 
actly as  he  is  justified  in  operating  after  an  attack  has  ceased 
in  order  to  prevent  recurrence.  But  in  such  cases  the  de- 
cision should  lie  with  the  patient. 

And  in  connection  with  recurrences,  let  me  repeat  that 
the  experience  contained  in  this  list  of  cases  indicates  that 
the  danger  of  a  recurrent  attack  is  greater  than  that  of  a 
tirst  one,  and  that  in  such  it  is  perhaps  wiser  not  even  to 
wail  to  see  how  the  attack  will  turn,  but  to  operate  at  once. 

A  word  of  caution  as  to  the  operation  itself.  In  all  1 
have  said  in  favor  of  the  early  operation,  I  have  had  in 
mind  its  performance  by  those  who  arc  experienced  in  op- 
erating, with  trained  assistants,  and  with  all  possible  care 
and  precautions.  While  the  recognition  and  removal  of 
the  appendix  may  in  some  cases  be  as  simple  and  easy  as 
any  piece  of  abdominal  surgery,  it  is  much  more  likely  to 
present  serious  difficulties  and  to  call  for  the  exercise  of  the 
soundest  judgment  and  the  most  careful  handling. 

In  the  search  for  the  appendix  I  have  found  it  advan- 
tageous to  follow  the  anterior  longitudinal  bundle  of  mus- 
cular fibers  of  the  cjecum  downward  and  inward;  it  ends  at 


the  root  of  the  appendix.  For  the  ligature  of  the  appendix 
I  have  always  used  a  catgut  ligatnre,  and  have  simply  tied 
it  about  it  as  in  tying  an  artery.  Xo  ill  result  has  followed 
in  any  case,  and  1  have  seen  no  reason  to  abandon  this 
simple  method  and  resort  to  the  more  difficult  one  of  turn- 
ing in  the  cut  end  and  suturing  the  opposed  peritoneal  sur- 
faces. In  some  of  my  cases  the  latter  method  would  have 
been  quite  impracticable,  even  if  any  confidence  could  have 
been  felt  that  such  suturing  of  the  inflamed,  softened,  and 
sometimes  suppurating  periton;eum  would  have  held. 

Free  packing  with  iodoform  gauze  has  seemed  to  be  of 
great  service  in  arresting  suppuration  and  preventing  the 
spread  of  infection.  I  should  be  very  loath  to  dress  a  sup- 
purative case  without  it.  I  have  used  it  not  only  in  the  im- 
mediate field  of  operation,  but  also  and  (]iiite  freely  over 
and  among  the  adjoining  loops  of  intestine,  removing  it 
thence  usually  after  forty-eight  hours. 

The  external  incision  I  have  always  closed  in  great  part, 
bringing  the  drainage-tube  and  packing  out  near  the  lower 
angle  ;  when  the  packing  has  been  used  more  freely,  among 
the  adjoining  loops  of  intestine,  I  have  brought  it  out  in 
two  bundles,  closing  the  incision  between  them.  This  par- 
tial closure  of  the  wound  has  not  interfered  with  drainage, 
and  I  have  thought  it  made  cicatrization  more  prompt  and 
perhaps  diminished  the  chance  of  hernia. 

Finally,  I  may  be  permitted  briefly  to  summarize  the 
views  held  by  those  who  have  accepted  the  principles  ad- 
vanced by  Dr.  McBuruey  a  year  ago,  so  far  as  I  may  speak 
for  them. 

Inflammation  in  the  ca;cal  region  is,  in  the  immense 
majority  of  cases,  an  inflammation  in  and  about  the  appen- 
dix. 

A  certain  proportion  of  cases  will  resolve  spontaneously 
within  two  or  three  days. 

The  others,  and  they  are  much  the  larger  number,  seri- 
ously endanger  life  in  their  evolution  and  are  liable  at  any 
moment  to  assume  a  condition  that  is  practically  fatal. 

We  have  no  means  of  distinguishing  those  cases  which 
will  go  on  to  the  formation  of  an  abscess  without  accident 
from  those  in  which  this  evolution  will  be  gravely  inter- 
rupted. 

Early  laparotomy — that  is,  laparotomy  within  the  first 
three  days — enables  us  to  arrest  the  process  by  removal  of 
the  cause,  and  is  less  dangerous  than  expectant  treatment. 

It  is  maintained  that  such  laparotomy  should  be  done, 
not  in  every  case,  but  only  in  those  which  clearly  do  not 
belong  to  the  first  mentioned,  the  resolving  class. 
■H  East  Thirty-third  Street. 


A  New  Method  of  producing  Local  Aneesthesia. —  "Dr.  Voituriez 
ri'coiimiunds  in  the  Mimilrur  thiraptnlique  a  nietliod  of  producing 
local  anipsthesia  wiiioli  certainly  possesses  the  merit  of  simplicity.  It 
is  based  upon  the  '  well-known  ana;sthetic  properties  of  eaibonie  oxide,' 
and  consists  in  pouriuf.'  on  the  place  to  bo  anu'sthetized  the  contents  of 
two  or  three  luttties  of  Selt/er  water,  prefeiat)ly  by  means  of  tlie  siphon, 
which  releases  the  walei'  in  a  strong  stream.  The  una'sthesia  lasts  live 
minutes  and  then  griulually  disappears.  It  is  difficult  to  sec  how  the 
'  well-known  nnn-stlietic  properties  '  of  the  oxide  are  exerted  by  external 
application.  The  elTeet,  if  any,  is  probably  mechanical." — Drurigitfi 
Circutar  aiti/  Vhanicttt  Giizettc. 
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Bt  J.   T.   ESKRIDGE,  M.  D., 

DESVER.   COL., 

FORMERLY  POST-GRADUATE   LNSTRUCTOR  IN  NERVOUS  DISEASES  IN 

THE  JEFFERSON  MEDICAL  COLLEGE   AND  PHYSICIAN  TO  THE 

HOSPITAL  OF  THE  COLLEGE.   ETC. 

In  a  communication  to  the  Piiiladclpliia  Neurological 
Society  in  September,  1887,  I  gave  the  results  of  three 
years'  observation  of  the  climate  of  Colorado  on  nervous 
and  mental  diseases,  together  with  the  views  of  several  phy- 
sicians in  various  portions  of  the  State,  practicing  at  alti- 
tudes varying  from  four  thousand  to  ten  thousand  feet.  In 
the  present  paper  I  can  add  three  years'  additional  observa- 
tions on  the  same  subject.  Two  years  of  this  time  have 
been  spent  in  Denver,  where  the  field  of  observation  has 
been  much  enlarged,  owing  to  the  size  of  the  city  and  the 
hospital  accommodations,  which  have  enabled  me  to  study 
cases  from  nearly  every  portion  of  the  State. 

In  my  former  paper  I  stated  that  "among  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Colorado  we  find  more  leisure  in  many  places  and 
a  greater  tendency  to  keep  late  hours  and  indulge  in  various 
dissipations  than  is  common  farther  east.  Many  go  to 
Colorado  in  search  of  health,  and  the  separation  from  rela- 
tives and  friends,  added  to  the  enforced  idleness,  is  a  source 
of  worry  and  a  certain  amount  of  nervousness.  Some  go 
to  better  their  fortunes,  and,  for  these,  investments  in  mines 
and  various  other  uncertain  speculations  cause  anxiety  and 
unwonted  excitement.  Many  who  had  lived  quiet  lives  and 
kept  regular  hours  for  rest  and  eating  in  the  Eastern  States 
go  to  Colorado,  overindulge  in  the  use  of  alcohol  and  to- 
bacco, and  try  their  nervous  sy.stems  by  late  and  irregular 
hours.  After  allowing  for  all  the  modifying  influences,  ex- 
clusive of  climate,  I  feel  confident  that  by  a  careful  compari- 
son of  certain  nervous  disturbances  at  sea-level  with  those  of 
like  nature  met  with  in  high  and  dry  mountainous  regions  a 
difference  will  be  found  to  exist ;  but  the  difference  is  much 
less  than  the  exaggerated  statements  made  by  the  laity 
here  concerning  the  influence  of  Colorado  climate  on  the 
nervous  system  would  at  first  lead  us  to  believe.  That 
among  the  people  of  Colorado  we  have  more  of  what  is 
termed  nervousness  than  exists  in  the  same  number  of  in- 
habitants at  sea-level  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  consump- 
tive invalids  form  a  greater  proportion  of  the  population 
in  Colorado  than  is  found  f.rther  east." 

Most  of  the  statements  just  quoted  hold  good  to-day  in 
certain  portions  of  Colorado,  especiallj'  in  Colorado  Springs, 
where  I  resided  when  the  observations  were  made.  In 
Denver,  where  I  have  made  my  observations  during  the 
past  two  years,  there  are  less  idleness  and  fewer  consump- 
tives in  proportion  to  the  population,  but  more  business 
worry  and  bustle,  and  probably  more  irregular  living,  than 
in  places  like  Colorado  Springs  and  Manitou,  where  a  greater 
proportion  of  the  inhabitants  have  gone  more  for  health 
than  for  tmsincss.  If  we  take  the  people  of  Denver  and 
compare  them  with  a  similar  number  in  one  of  the  wide- 
awake and  busine.is-going  cities  of  the  East,  such  as  New 

*  Kcid  tipfore  the  American  t'limntolopical  Aesoeiation  at  its  annual 
meeting,  held  in  Denver,  Keptember  2,  3,  and  4,  1890. 


York  or  Chicago,  we  shall  find  their  habits  and  methods  of 
doing  business  so  nearly  alike  that  but  little  difl^erence  in 
influence  on  the  nervous  system,  except  eliinatal,  will  be 
found  to  exist  in  Denver  that  is  not  active  in  the  Eastern 
cities. 

Most  of  ray  observations  on  the  influence  of  Colorado 
climate  on  the  nervous  system  have  not  been  conducted  by 
strictly  scientific  methods,  but  rather  by  comparing  clinical 
observations  made  in  Colorado  with  those  made  in  Phila- 
delphia, extending  over  a  number  of  years.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  conclusions  reached  by  this  method  are 
distorted  more  or  less  by  personal  equation,  the  degree  of 
inaccuracy  depending  largely  upon  the  carefulness  and 
faithfulness  of  the  observer.  A  few  facts,  however,  have 
been  ascertained  by  strictly  scientific  procedure.  While 
practicing  in  Philadelphia  I  devoted  considerable  time  to 
surface-temperature  observation,  both  in  health  and  in  dis- 
ease. The  number  of  observations  amounted  to  several 
thousands,  taken  over  various  portions  of  the  body.  Dur- 
ing the  last  four  or  five  years  I  have  continued  these  obser- 
vations in  Colorado,  limiting  the  area  mainly,  but  not  ex- 
clusively, to  the  surface  of  the  head.  After  allowinif  for 
changes  in  the  mercurial  thermometers,  which  time  invaria- 
bly effects,  I  find  th,-»t  the  normal  head  temperature  in 
Colorado  is  about  half  a  degree  (F.)  higher  than  in  Phila- 
delphia. 

I  have  also  endeavored  to  compare  the  surface  tempera- 
ture of  the  body  at  various  altitudes,  but  observations  made 
at  high  altitudes,  especially  on  Pike's  Peak,  owing  to  dan- 
ger to  my  health  in  ascending  high  mountains,  had  to  be 
intrusted  to  others,  and  I  fear  have  but  little  value.  No 
one  unaccustomed  to  making  surface  temperature  observa- 
tions realizes  the  amount  of  care  necessary  to  prevent  inac- 
curacies. Time  and  time  again  1  have  requested  my  assist- 
ants to  make  such  temperature  observations  for  me,  and  I 
have  repeated  the  observations  a  few  minutes  later  and  have 
gotten  difEerent  results,  the  difference  varying  from  a  quar- 
ter of  a  degree  to  a  degree. 

Increased  surface  temperature  in  Colorado  is  what  most 
clinical  observers  had  inferred  long  before  my  observations, 
but  the  supposed  condition,  scientifically  confirmed,  be- 
comes a  fact  and  may  help  to  explain  many  modifying  in- 
fluences the  climate  has  on  the  functions  of  the  organs  of 
the  body. 

Mental  Work. — I  have  often  asked  myself  the  ques- 
tion, and  not  infrequently  propounded  the  query  to  others, 
whether  a  person  is  able  to  do  more  or  less  mental  work  in 
Colorado  than  at  sea-level.  The  kind  of  mental  work  I 
refer  to  is  hard  study  for  several  hours  each  day,  continued 
over  several  weeks.  The  answer  I  have  obtained  from  most 
persons  whom  I  have  interrogated  on  this  subject  is  that 
they  have  not  compared  the  effects  and  were  undecided  as 
to  the  results.  I  have  tried  to  compare  the  elfects  on  ray 
own  person,  as  I  gave  a  few  hours  each  day  to  hard  mental 
work  for  many  consecutive  weeks  in  each  year  while  prac- 
ticing in  Philadelphia,  and  much  of  the  time  since  coming 
to  Colorado,  when  my  health  would  permit  of  it.  I  have 
devoted  more  or  less  time  each  day  to  mental  work.  I  feel 
that  the  conclusions  at  which  I  have  arrived   from   personal 
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experience  may  be  open  to  objection.  My  physical  power 
of  enduriince  is  luucli  lessened  since  I  contracted  lunof 
trouble,  for  which  I  came  to  Colorado,  and,  in  consequence, 
mental  effort  sooner  results  in  fatigue.  I  have  found  that 
three  or  four  hours  each  day  devoted  to  continuous  mental 
work  and  extended  over  a  period  of  a  few  weeks  so  weak- 
ens and  prostrates  me  that  I  am  compelled  to  give  up  all 
reading,  except  light  literature,  for  a  time.  When  I  have 
felt  fresh  and  have  had  a  zest  for  study,  I  have  thought  I 
could  accomplish  more  in  a  given  time  than  I  was  able  to 
do  at  a  low  altitude ;  but  this  is  merely  surmise  on  my  part. 
The  only  persons  who  can  approximate  an  accurate  solution 
of  this  subject  are  those  who,  in  good  health,  accustomed 
to  do  a  regular  amount  of  study  East,  have  come  to  Colo- 
rado in  the  same  state  of  health  to  pursue  similar  studies 
to  those  engaged  in  while  East. 

Sleep  and  Insnmnia. — Under  this  heading  in  my  former 
paper,  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  physicians  was  that 
sleep  was  more  easily  obtained,  more  continuous,  and  more 
refreshing  in  Colorado  than  at  sea-level.  We  have  several 
classes  in  which  to  study  the  effects  of  the  climati'  on  the 
production  of  sleep,  or  as  a  cause  of  insomnia.  Anioug 
these  may  be  mentioned  the  tourist,  including  the  business 
adventurer;  the  tired  and  overworked,  both  mentally  and 
physically  ;  and  the  health-seeker,  especially  the  consump- 
tive person. 

On  tourists  or  adventurers  the  effects  are  as  varied  as 
the  temperaments  of  the  individuals,  and  are  modified  by 
the  habits  and  life  of  such  persons  while  in  Colorado.  The 
restless  ones  among  this  class,  who  are  never  satisfied,  hut 
must  have  continuous  excitement  in  scenery  or  some  other 
diversion,  rarely  get  good  and  refreshing  sleep  in  Colorailo 
unless  tired  out  by  physical  exhaustion,  when  they  run  the 
risk  of  developing  a  temporary  irritable  heart,  disturbances 
in  digestion,  and  headache.  Such  persons  frequently  leave 
the  State  complaining  bitterly  of  the  evil  effects  of  the  cli- 
mate on  healthy  individuals. 

Those  of  this  class  who  lake  things  leisurely,  more  as  a 
natural  result  of  their  temperaments  than  from  the  warnings 
of  others  who  have  been  indiscreet,  do  not  over-exercise, 
sand  allow  themselves  time  for  regular  meals  and  rest,  rarely 
fail  to  get  prolonged  and  refreshing  sleep. 

About  the  only  practical  deductions  to  be  derived  from 
a  study  of  the  experiences  of  the  tourists  in  Colorado  are 
what  to  avoid  in  the  invalid  class. 

The  Overworked. — In  this  class  arc  included  the  tired 
business  and  professional  man,  whose  mental  strain  com- 
pels sedentary  habits,  neglect  of  proper  exercise,  and  irreitu- 
lar  hours  for  eating  and  sleeping,  and  the  lady  of  family 
cares,  as  well  as  she  whose  vigor  has  been  sapped  by  the 
unreasonable  exactions  of  fashionable  life.  To  these  a  visit 
to  Colorado  means,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  if  too  much 
physical  exercise  is  not  indulged  in,  prolonged  and  refresh- 
ing sleep.  Such  persons  coming  here  from  the  East  regain 
their  strength  rapidly;  hut  we  must  not  attribute  all  the 
good  results  to  Colorado  climate.  Habits  and  modes  of 
living  for  the  time  being  are  changed.  The  business  man 
leaves  worry  and  care  behind  ;  the  professional  man,  re- 
lieved of  the  trials,  annoyances,  and  anxious  cares  of  his 


profession,  seeks  rest  amid  new  scenes,  while  she  who  had 
been  sore  pressed  with  fiiniily  cares  and  social  obligations 
changes  these  for  a  quiet  life.  Much  of  the  relief  comes 
from  "the  change,"  irrespective  of  climate. 

Having  had  an  opportunity  for  a  number  of  years,  before 
coming  to  Colorado,  of  studying  the  effect  of  sea-shore  re- 
sorts on  this  class  of  persons,  I  found  a  greater  proportion 
unrelieved  from  insomnia  than  I  find  to  be  the  case  with 
those  who  seek  rest  and  change  among  the  mountains  of 
Colorado,  provided  that  a  sufiiciently  quiet  life  is  led  here. 
According  to  the  writer's  experience,  it  is  a  rare  exception 
for  insomnia  to  continue  in  such  persons  after  coining  to 
Colorado,  excluding  a  few  cases  of  supposed  active  hyperse- 
mia  of  the  brain  or  irritable  heart,  reference  to  which  will 
be  made  later. 

Health-seekers. — I  have  found  no  reasons  for  channring 
the  statements  that  I  made  three  years  ago  :  "  That  for  the 
majority  of  persons,  especially  for  the  consumptive  invalids, 
sleep  is  more  easily  obtained,  more  continuous,  and  more  re- 
freshing in  Colorado  than  in  the  Eastern  States.  The  tired, 
ill-nourished,  and  overworked  person,  who  spent  sleepless 
nights  East,  goes  to  Colorado  and  finds,  as  his  nutrition  im- 
proves, that  sleep  is  ])rolonged  and  unusually  refreshing. 
Cool  nights  throughout  the  summer  season,  as  a  rule,  en- 
able persons  to  get  much  more  sleep  and  rest  in  Colorado 
than  can  be  obtained  at  sea  level  during  this  portion  of  the 
year.  Some,  on  going  to  Colorado,  are  unable  to  sleep  well 
for  a  fcw'  nights,  or  perhaps  weeks,  while  others  get  pro- 
longed and  refreshing  sleep  from  the  first.  Those  belong- 
ing to  the  latter  group  are  much  the  more  numerous.  Those 
whose  sleep  is  disturbed  on  first  going  to  places  of  consid- 
erable altitude  usually  enjoy  a  sufficient  amount  of  sleep 
for  several  months  after  they  begin  to  rest  well,  but  I  doubt 
whether  these  are  ever  able  to  sleep  as  much  as  those  who  rest 
well  on  first  Q-oinij  to  hitch  mountainous  resrions.  There  is  a 
popular  and  almost  universal  belief  among  the  laity,  and 
physicians  share  this  opinion,  that  one  wears  out  the  good 
effects  of  the  climate  after  a  few  years'  continuous  residence 
in  Colorado.  I  am  firnilv  convinced,  both  from  observa- 
tions and  from  iiuniirics  among  those  who  have  resided 
here  a  considerable  length  of  time,  that  there  is  a  groat 
deal  of  truth  in  this  {)revailing  opinion.  Those  who  lead 
i<lle  or  sedentary  lives  are,  I  think,  more  liable  to  become 
sleepless  after  a  considerable  stay  hoio  than  those  who 
keep  profitably  cm{)loyed  in  work  that  re<inircs  more  or  less 
exercise.  Much  severe  mental  work  at  high  altitudes  would 
be,  I  think,  more  likely  to  be  followed  by  sleeplessness  than 
the  same  done  at  sea-level.  Tobacco,  alcohol,  tea,  and 
coffee,  if  indulged  in  immoderately,  aj)parently  injuriously 
affect  sleep  more  at  high  altitudes  than  the  same  indiscre- 
tions do  at  low  elevations." 

While  the  majority  of  persons  who  come  to  Colorado 
get  refreshing  sleep  for  a  number  of  months,  and  in  some 
instances  for  years,  yet  there  are  a  few  nervous,  hysterical 
individuals  who  find  great  difficulty  in  getting  refreshing 
sleep  here.  They  are  not  able  to  sleep  a  sutlicicnt  number 
of  hours,  and  the  time  for  repose  is  frequently  spent  in 
broken  sleep.  Cases  of  insomnia  in  the  East,  due  to  active 
hypcra-mia  of  the  bruin  that  is  not   relieved  by  rest,  sleep 
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poorly,  I  think,  in  Colorado.  At  least  this  has  been  my  ex- 
perience with  cases  of  the  kind.  Dr.  Anderson,  of  Colo- 
rado Springs,  and  Dr.  Sears,  of  Leadville,  both  say  that  cases 
of  cerebral  hyper-'eniia  sleep  well  at  each  of  the  last-named 
places.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  they  have  not  distin- 
guished, in  their  communications  to  me,  between  active  and 
passive  hyperaemia.  I  am  led  to  believe,  from  observations, 
that  cases  of  passive  hyperemia,  or  venous  stasis  of  the 
brain,  due  to  mental  overwork,  worry,  loss  of  sleep,  etc.,  are 
able  to  obtain  abundant  and  refreshing  sleep.  I  believe 
also  that  insomnia  due  to  organic  brain  changes  or  active 
hyperaemia  is  made  worse  in  Colorado.  In  my  former  paper 
I  stated  that  "it  is  very  difficult  to  say  whether  medium 
(4,000  to  6,000  feet)  elevations,  or  the  higher  (7,000  to 
11,000  feet),  are  the  better  for  cases  of  insomnia."  During 
the  last  three  years  I  have  known  of  a  few  persons  who  have 
come  to  the  medium  elevations,  slept  well  for  a  time,  then, 
becoming  more  or  less  sleepless,  have  gone  to  the  higher 
altitudes,  where  they  again  slept  well.  I  think  such  cases 
are  rare.  But,  on  the  contrary,  we  frequently  find  that  per- 
sons who  become  troubled  with  insomnia  in  the  higher  alti- 
tudes, where  they  had  slept  fairly  well  for  a  length  of  time, 
coming  to  the  medium  elevations  of  Colorado  obtain  refresh- 
ing and  prolonged  sleep.  Pure  air,  good  weather,  and  the 
amount  of  bright  sunshine,  eveu  in  winter,  inviting  persons 
to  live  outdoors  a  good  portion  of  the  time  and  take  more 
exercise  than  they  were  accustomed  to  do  East,  are  impor- 
tant agents  in  enabling  one  to  get  refreshing  sleep  in  Colo- 
rado. What  lessened  atmospheric  pressure  has  to  do  with 
inducing  sleep,  making  it  more  profound,  as  some  who  re- 
side in  very  high  altitudes  maintain,  has  yet  to  be  deter- 
mined. Those  who  have  had  experience  with  the  pneumatic 
cabinet,  and  have  noted  the  sensations  experienced  by  their 
patients,  mav  be  able  to  enlighten  ns  on  this  subject. 

Irritable  Nervous  System,  or  Nervousness. — The  opin- 
ions of  the  physicians  of  Colorado  differ  widely  respecting 
the  influence  of  the  climate  on  a  delicate  and  irritable  nerv- 
ous system,  some  believing  the  influence  is  great,  and  oth- 
ers that  it  is  slight,  if  any  exists. 

An  additional  three  years'  experience  with  nervous  af- 
fections found  in  Colorado  enables  me  to  emphasize  what  I 
said  on  this  subject  three  years  ago  :  "  From  what  I  have 
learned  from  observations  and  inquiry,  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  sayingthat  the  inherent  nervous  temperaments — not  those 
who  are  nervous  from  malnutrition,  which  the  climate  may 
and  does  remove  in  many  instances — are  made  worse  by  a 
prolonged  residence  in  Colorado.  Further,  I  believe,  and 
I  think  I  am  expressing  the  opinions  of  a  number  of  phy- 
sicians there,  that  mativ  who  are  not  usually  considered 
nervous  become  so  after  a  prolonged  residence  in  Colora- 
do." The  nervousness  may  manifest  itself  by  sleeplessness, 
irritable  heart,  witli  a  tendency  to  passive  congestion,  espe- 
cially of  the  gastro-intestinal  mucous  membrane,  by  a  loss 
of  appetite,  failure  of  strength,  lessened  power  of  endur- 
ance, and  considerable  loss  in  body  weiirlit.  Some  suffer 
from  restlessness  and  irritability  of  temper,  and  some  com- 
plain of  inability  to  concentrate  the  mind  long  on  any  sub- 
ject. Persons  thus  affected  and  contemplating  making  their 
home  in  Colorado  should   not  try  to  overcome  their  sensa- 


tions by  a  prolonged  and  uninterrupted  stav  here,  but  they 
should  tr}'  to  spend  a  month  or  two  each  year  at  sea-level, 
which  is  almost  invariably  followed  by  an  improved  condi- 
tion of  the  nervous  symptoms. 

Dr.  Reed,  of  Colorado  Springs,  informed  me  that  he 
had  observed  that  child-bearing  nervous  women,  after  a 
prolonged  stay  in  Colorado,  recover  less  satisfactorily  from 
the  trying  ordeals  of  the  lying-in  room  after  the  birth  of 
the  second  or  third  child  than  they  had  done  after  the  first. 
The  intensely  bright  sunshine,  and  the  great  amount  of  it, 
which  is  the  boast  of  Coloradians,  the  dry  atmosphere,  and 
the  winds,  it  seems  to  me,  are  factors  in  irritating  an  al- 
ready irritable  nervous  system.  Some  have  tried  to  lay 
the  cause  at  the  door  of  lessened  atmospheric  pressure. 
This  mav  have  something  to  do  with  it,  but  how  iiuioli  it  is 
impossible  to  say. 

Before  beginning  this  paper  I  was  informed  that  Dr.  H. 
A.  Lemen,  who  has  practiced  medicine  in  (^olorado  for  a 
number  of  years  and  paid  especial  attention  to  diseases  of 
women,  would  write  on  the  influence  of  climate  on  women. 
I  reairet  that  his  engagements  have  been  such  that  he  has 
been  unable  to  contribute  a  paper  on  this  subject.  That 
the  nervous  system  of  woman  is  more  irritable  than  that  of 
man  every  one  will  admit,  and  that  she  in  consequence 
suffers  more  from  the  irritating  effects  of  our  climate  is  self- 
evident.  My  note-book  shows  that  a  large  percentage  of 
those  who  suffer  from  the  irritating  effects  of  this  climate 
is  composed  of  women  ;  but  I  will  not  go  into  details,  hop- 
ing that  Dr.  Lemen,  at  some  future  time,  will  take  up  this 
subject  and  elaborate  it. 

Hysteria. — Three  years  a<ro  I  was  able  to  give  the  re- 
sults of  the  experience  of  various  physicians  with  this  pro- 
tean disease  as  it  occurs  in  the  smaller  tow  lis  in  the  State, 
and  of  my  observations  of  it  in  Colorado  Springs.  My  con- 
elusions  were  then  that  it  was  of  lighter  form,  shorter  dura- 
tion, and  much  less  frequent  in  proportion  to  the  popula- 
tion than  observed  in  the  large  Eastern  cities,  but  at  the 
same  time  I  endeavored  to  account  for  the  infrequency  from 
the  habits  of  the  people  and  their  surroundings,  and  ex- 
pressed an  opinion  that  had  wc  in  Colorado  all  the  condi- 
tions of  a  large  Eastern  city  favorable  for  the  development 
of  hysteria,  it  would  be  found  more  frequent  here  than  it  is 
in  cities  at  sea-level.  Two  years'  experience  in  Denver, 
where  conditions  favoring  the  development  and  manifesta- 
tion of  the  disease  exist,  convinces  me  that  hysteria  is  not 
infretpicnt  here,  and  that  it  is  found  in  all  forms,  from  the 
mildest  to  the  severest.  I  have  witnessed  three  cases  in  the 
male.  From  my  present  e.\perience  I  am  unable  to  say  that 
the  disease  is  of  shorter  duration  and  yields  more  readily 
to  treatment  than  is  found  in  the  eastern  portion  of  this 
country. 

Chronic  Alcoholism  and  the  Opium  Habit. — What  must 
impress  itself  on  every  observer  in  Denver  is  the  immense 
number  suffering  from  the  chronic  effects  of  alcohol  and 
opium.  Other  causes  than  climatal  may  account  for  this. 
A  large  proportion  of  those  whom  I  have  had  an  ojiportu- 
nity  to  interrogate  on  this  subject  admit  having  been  ad- 
dicted 10  tlie  habit  before  coming  to  Colorado.  Denver 
during  the  last  few  years  has  been  the  Mecca  sought   by 
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those  broken  down  fiaancially,  and  in  this  class  alcoholism 
and  the  opium  habit  are  common.  Wliether  there  is  any- 
thing in  the  climate  of  Colorado  tending  to  indulgence  in 
alcohol  and  opium  more  than  what  is  found  at  sea-level  I 
am  uuable  to  say.  Whether  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
population  here  has  begun  the  over-use  of  alcohol,  or  con- 
tracted the  opium  habit,  in  Colorado,  than  is  foiind  at  sea- 
level,  many  years  of  carefully  studied  statistics  must  an- 
swer. • 

Chorea. — The  physicians  who  favored  me -with  their  ex- 
periences with  chorea  three  years  ago  were  almost  unani- 
mous in  their  opinions  that  the  disease  is  more  frequent,  se- 
verer, of  longer  duration,  and  less  amenable  to  treatment  in 
Colorado  than  at  sea-level.  I  then  expressed  the  opinion. 
from  an  experience  with  the  disease  in  Colorado  Springs, 
that  it  was  unfavorably  influenced  by  the  climate. 

Some  of  the  physicians  who  were  kind  enough  to  answer 
my  inquiries  stated  that  they  invariably  sent  all  their  cases 
of  chorea  to  lower  altitudes,  with  decided  benefit  to  their 
patients. 

During  the  past  three  years  I  have  had  the  opportunity 
of  treating  and  seeing  in  consultation  numerous  cases  of 
chorea  in  Denver.  So  far,  without  a  single  exception,  they 
have  yielded  to  the  ordinary  treatment  for  this  disease. 
Some  cases  have  developed  at  low  altitudes,  and  from  force 
of  circumstances  have  been  brought  to  this  city.  These 
have  yielded  to  treatment,  but  in  one  case  the  movements 
at  first  seemed  to  be  exaggerated  by  the  change  to  this  alti- 
tude. My  treatment  has  invariably  been,  in  cases  where 
the  choreic  movements  were  great,  full  doses  of  antipyrine 
or  phenacetin  until  the  movements  had  nearly  ceased,  when 
Fowler's  solution  of  arsenic  has  been  carried  to  the  point  of 
toleration,  the  dose  reached  in  some  cases  being  eighteen  or 
twenty  drops  thrice  daily.  My  former  statemetits  will  Jiave 
to  be  modilied  by  saying  that  chorea  at  this  altitude  (about 
five  thousand  feet)  seems  to  yield  about  as  readily  as  at  sea- 
level,  and  with  no  greater  tendency  to  relapses. 

Neuralr/ia. — A  more  extended  experience  convinces  me 
that  neuralgia  is  a  much  less  troublesome  and  less  frequent 
disease  in  Colorado  than  in  low  malarial  districts.  I  have 
seen  several  cases  of  malarial  neuralgia  rapidly  yield  after 
coming  to  Colorado. 

Migraine  seems  to  be  favorably  modified  on  first  coming 
to  Colorado,  but  the  attacks  are  not  broken  up,  and,  after 
a  few  months,  the  trouble  returns  and  seems  to  be  more 
persistent  than  it  was  at  low  altitudes. 

In  some  of  these  sufferers,  upon  a  return  to  a  low  alti- 
tude after  they  had  spent  some  months  in  Colorado,  long 
intervals  with  entire  freedom  from  the  disease  have  resulted. 

MuUiple  Neuritis. — During  the  last  six  months  I  have 
seen  six  cases  of  this  disease.  So  far  I  have  been  unable 
to  discover  any  points  of  difference  between  the  course, 
severity,  and  duration  of  the  disease  liere  and  at  low  alti- 
tudes. 

Epilejisij. — In  my  former  communication  the  answers 
of  the  physicians  in  reply  to  my  inquiries  concerning  the 
influence  of  the  climate  on  epilepsy  varied  so  greatly  that 
no  conclusion  could  be  arrived  at ;  some  believed  that  the 
disease  was  unfavorably  influenced  by  a  nsovt  to  this  cli- 


mate, that  it  quite  frequently  originated  here  and  proved 
rebellious  to  treatment;  others  thought  it  was  uninfluenced 
by  the  climate,  while  some  thought  it  was  a  very  infre- 
(juent  disease  in  Colorado. 

I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  personally  studying  twenty- 
one  cases  of  epilepsy  since  coming  to  Colorado.  Sixteen 
of  the  twenty-one  originated  at  low  altitudes  outside  of 
Colorado,  leaving  five  cases  which  began  in  some  portion  of 
the  State.  Of  the  Colorado  group,  the  age  at  which  the 
disease  began  was  at  the  second,  third,  fourth,  seventh,  and 
thirtieth  year,  respectively.  Of  the  imported  cases,  three 
began  at  the  second,  two  at  the  fourth,  six  at  the  tenth, 
three  at  the  sixteenth,  one  at  the  thirty-third,  and  one  at 
the  thirty-seventh  year. 

Ca'ises. — Of  the  Colorado  group,  in  one,  injury  to  head 
from  a  fall ;  in  one,  hydrocephalus,  and  in  three  the  cause  is 
unknown.  Of  the  imported  cases,  gastro-intestinal  disturb- 
ances in  infancy  seemed  to  be  the  exciting  cause  in  four, 
injury  to  head  in  five,  and  unknown  in  eight. 

Sex. — Colorado  group,  three  males,  two  females.  Im- 
ported cases,  there  were  fifteen  males  and  one  female. 

Severe  or  Light  Attacks. — In  the  Colorado  cases  three 
suffered  only  from  the  light  or  petit  mal,  and  in  two  the 
(/riind  and  petit  mal  were  found.  In  the  imported  cases  all 
suffered  from  the  severer  manifestations  of  the  disease,  al- 
though a  few  also  had  oac&s\ons\  petit-mal  attacks. 

Time. — Of  the  Colorado  cases,  in  one  the  seizures  were 
limited  to  the  waking  hours,  and  in  the  other  four  they  oc- 
curred both  diurnally  and  nocturnally.  Of  the  imported 
cases,  in  only  one  were  the  seizures  of  the  diurnal  charac- 
ter, and  in  the  other  fifteen  the  attacks  occurred  indiffer- 
ently both  day  and  night.  So  far  I  have  not  seen  a  case  of 
epilepsy  in  Colorado  in  which  the  attacks  were  limited  to 
the  sleeping  hours.* 

Mental  Effect. — Of  the  Colorado  cases,  there  is  decided 
mental  failure  iu  three,  and  in  two  the  mind  seems  unaf- 
fected. Of  the  imported  cases,  insanity  has  developed  in 
four  and  mental  failure  in  ten,  and  in  two  the  mind  seems 
w((ll  preserved.  In  all  of  the  Colorado  cases  treatment  has 
seemed  to  be  attended  with  the  usual  results  found  at  low 
altitudes.  The  result  of  the  climate  on  the  sixteen  im- 
ported ])alients  is  hard  to  determine.  Two  were  excitable 
and  niiMiaiiiigeable  at  times  before  coming  to  Colorado. 
These  were  soon  decided  to  be  insane  after  coming  to  this 
State,  and  one  has  since  died  in  a  condition  of  status  e])i- 
lepticus.  On  the  fourteen  others  the  climate  had  no  appre- 
ciable effect.  It  will  be  observed  that  only  one  female  epi- 
leptic is  found  among  the  sixteen  coming  from  a  distance  to 
Colorado.  This  is  accounted  for  from  the  fact  that  female 
epileptics  rarely  leave  home.  1  have  been  uuable  to  perceive 
that  the  climate  of  Colorado,  especially  at  Denver,  materi- 
ally modifies  the  course  of  epilepsy,  except,  it  may  be,  for 
a  short  time  after  the  arrival  of  such  patients  here,  when 
the  disease  is  frequently  benefited  if  the  person  keeps  sufli- 
ciently  quiet. 

Iii.ianiti/. — Since  coming  to  Denver  1  find  it  even  more 

*  Since  this  was  written,  n  ease  of  epilepsy  witli  attaolis  only  in  tlic 
early  morninp  lionrs  (four  or  five  o'clock)  bas  conic  umlci-  my  oliscrvn- 
tion. 
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difficult  to  determiue  the  inttuence  of  Colorado  climate  on 
the  insane  and  in  the  causation  of  insanity  than  I  did  while 
practicing  in  Colorado  Springs.  Of  the  one  hundred  cases 
of  insanit}-  of  which  I  have  records  of  having  seen  during 
the  past  year  in  this  city,  about  fifty  per  ceut.  were  insane 
before  coming  to  Colorado,  and  ten  of  the  remaining  fifty 
became  insane  in  other  portions  of  Colorado  than  Denver. 
During  June  of  the  present  year  I  saw  nine  cases  of  in- 
sanity, six  of  which,  so  far  as  could  be  learned,  developed 
in  Colorado,  but  only  four  of  these  in  Denver.  From  the 
1st  to  the  19th  of  August  I  saw  sixteen  cases,  only  seven  of 
which  developed  in  Colorado.  In  July  I  saw  six  cases, 
three  of  which  developed  in  Colorado  and  three  outside 
the  State. 

This  State  has  not  as  yet  made  adequate  provision  for 
the  care  of  her  insane,  and  some  of  the  adjoining  States 
and  Territories  are  behind  Colorado  in  caring  for  their  in- 
sane, and,  in  consequence,  there  is  a  small  insane  nomadic 
population  that  travel  from  State  to  State  and  from  city  to 
city,  as  they  can  succeed  in  obtaining  from  county  commis- 
sioners free  transportation.  As  jury  trials  are  expensive 
to  adjudge  persons  of  unsound  mind  insane,  it  sometimes 
happens  that  the  cheapest  way  to  get  rid  of  such  persons  is 
to  send  them  to  an  adjoining  county  or  State. 

Until  Colorado  succeeds  in  establishing  ample  accom- 
modation for  her  insane,  and  until  we  can  get  the  records 
of  every  case  of  insanity  developing  in  the  State  and  leaving 
it,  it  will  be  impossible  to  ascertain  our  insane  population. 
It  is  evident  that  the  proportion  of  our  insane  population 
in  this  State  is  rapidly  increasing,  but  how  fast  statistics 
give  us  no  idea. 

Some  patients  with  insanity,  especially  of  the  maniacal 
form,  are  benefited  on  being  removed  to  a  lower  altitude. 
The  number  of  cases  of  insanity  developing  in  Colorado 
and  taking  a  depressive  form  far  outnumber  those  of  an  ex- 
pansive nature.  As  yet  there  is  no  private  asylum  in  the 
State  where  the  insane  with  means  to  defray  their  own  ex- 
penses can  be  cared  for,  and  in  conse(|uence  all  such  are  sent 
to  Eastern  asylums. 

Temporary  Effects  of  High  Altitudes. — Many  go  to  the 
summit  of  high  mountains  and  experience  no  inconvenience, 
while  others  at  times  can  perform  such  feats  with  inqtunity, 
but  at  other  times,  depending  probably  upon  the  condition  of 
their  health,  find  mental  or  physical  symptoms  are  produced 
thereby,  and  yet  a  third  class  is  almost  invariably  inconve- 
nienced by  high  altitudes.  The  following  case  reported  in 
a  former  paper  is  to  the  point:  "An  intelligent  young  man, 
a  tutor,  in  excellent  health,  started  from  Manitou  early  one 
morning  in  June,  1887,  to  go  on  iiorseback  to  the  summit 
of  Pike's  Peak.  The  distance  is  about  twelve  miles.  He 
had  eaten  a  fair  breakfast,  but  took  no  stimulants  that  day, 
either  before  or  during  the  trip.  lie  accomplished  the 
ascent  of  the  mountain  in  a  few  hours,  in  company  with 
several  others,  and  experienced  no  inconvenience.  The 
party  remained  on  the  Peak  about  two  hours  before  begin- 
ning the  descent.  Nothing  peculiar  was  noticed  in  the 
young  man  until  lu;  had  descondeil  aliout  two  thousand 
feet,  when  some  of  the  party  observed  .his  strange  remarks 
and  absent-minded  condition.    It  was  found  on  inquiry  that 


he  had  forgotten  nearly  everything  that  had  occurred  dur- 
ing the  day.  When  he  reached  Mauitou,  late  in  the  after- 
noon, he  did  not  remember  at  what  hotel  he  had  been  stop- 
ping. He  had  paid  for  the  hire  of  his  horse,  and  his  guide 
for  his  services,  in  the  raorniug  before  starting,  but  on  re- 
turning had  forgotten  all  about  it.  When  he  reached  his 
room  in  his  hotel  he  had  forgotten  what  he  had  done  with 
his  horse,  and  started  to  look  for  him.  He  remained  in 
this  confused  and  amnesic  condition  about  thirty-six  hours. 
I  fortunately  had  an  opportunity  to  interview  him  a  few 
days  after  the  strange  occurrence.  At  the  time  of  my  co'n- 
versation  with  him  he  said  that  he  then  remembered  every 
incident  of  the  day's  journey,  of  which  he  was  oblivious  on 
the  day  of  the  ascent  of  the  Peak.  lie  told  me  he  was  not 
conscious  at  the  time  that  anything  was  wrong  with  his 
memory,  but  was  conscious  of  saying  foolish  things  to  which 
he  could  not  help  giving  expression.  He  could  afterward 
recall  his  dazed  condition,  loss  of  memory,  and  the  laughter 
which  he  provoked  among  his  party.  He  stated  that  he 
had  on  previous  occasions  ascended  high  mountains,  some 
as  hiwh  and  some  higher  than  Pike's  Peak,  but  never  be- 
fore had  had  a  similar  experience  from  mountain  climbing.'' 

I  have  reported  this  case  in  full,  as  it  illustrates  a  freak 
of  memory  found  in  a  recent  case  of  insanity  which  came 
under  my  experience.  In  July,  1887,  a  gentleman  from 
Boston,  member  of  a  mountain  climbing  club,  went  to  Estes 
Park,  at  an  elevation  of  between  8,000  and  9,OUO  feet.  At 
the  end  of  a  week  or  two  he  felt,  as  he  expressed  it,  as 
though  he  were  in  a  furnace,  a  sensation  of  intense  heat, 
and  began  to  lose  flesh  rapidly.  In  July  of  the  present 
vear  (1890)  I  met  an  Englishman  who  had  been  in  this 
country  only  a  short  time.  He,  in  company  with  a  num- 
ber of  gentlemen,  was  driving  over  some  of  the  high  ranges 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Leadville,  at  an  altitude  of  11,000 
feet.  He  felt  well  and  was  (piite  hilarious,  but  stiddenly 
became  paretic  in  his  legs  and  was  unable  to  stand  without 
assistance  from  a  person  on  each  side  of  him.  He  experi- 
enced no  pain.  The  paresis  disappeared  as  he  reached  a 
lower  altitude,  and  he  has  had  no  difficulty  in  walking  since. 
I  have  heard  of  one  other  who  was  mentally  confused  in 
making  the  ascent  of  high  mountains  in  Colorado. 

So  far  I  have  had  nothing  interesting  to  report  from 
Professor  Pickering,  of  the  Astronomical  Department  of 
the  Harvard  University,  owing  to  the  fact  that  Pike's  Peak 
was  abandoned  by  him  and  his  assistants  after  the  first  year 
(1887)  as  a  point  for  observation. 

Inflammatory  Lesions  of  the  Brain  and  Cord. — Under 
this  division  of  my  paper,  read  in  1887,  before  the  Phila- 
delphia Neurological  Society,  I  gave  the  opinions  of  sev- 
eral physicians  of  Colorado  in  res()ect  to  the  infiuence  of 
the  climate.  Most  of  them  thought  inflammatory  lesions 
of  the  brain  and  cord  comparatively  rare.  Dr.  Anderson, 
of  Colorado  Springs,  stated:  "The  only  lesion  of  the  brain 
with  which  I  have  had  any  experience  here  has  been  soft- 
ening, and  I  would  say,  from  experience,  that  long  resi- 
dence in  high  altitudes  is  one  of  the  most  prolific  sources 
of  this  affection.  A  number  of  cases  in 'old  timers'  have 
come  under  my  observation,  and  have  proved  fatal."  Dr. 
Jacob  lieed,  Jr.,  of  the  same  place,  thought   that   he  had 
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met  with  tubercular  meningitis  more  frequently  in  Colorado 
Springs  than  he  had  in  the  same  number  of  children  either 
in  Philadelphia  or  Michigan.  So  far  as  I  tnow,  only  three 
cases  of  tubercular  meningitis  occurred  in  Colorado  Springs 
from  1884  to  1887.  The  population  during  these  years  av- 
eraged about  6,000.  I  do  not  know  the  percentage  of  deaths 
from  tubercular  meningitis  that  occur  in  the  Eastern  towns 
the  size  of  Colorado  Springs.  One  death  annually  in  a 
population  of  6,000  seems  to  me  comparatively  small,  and 
if  we  take  into  consideration  the  large  proportion  of  the 
children  of  Colorado  Springs  born  of  consumptive  parents, 
the  death-rate  is  proportionately  smaller  to  the  consumptive 
population.  It  might  be  that  the  open-air  life  led  by  the 
children,  and  the  bracing  effects  of  the  atmosphere,  together 
with  cool  nights,  even  in  midsummer,  insuring  refreshing 
sleep,  enable  the  issue  of  consumptive  parents  to  overcome 
the  tendency  to  the  development  of  the  disease.  Certainly 
this  seems  to  be  the  case  with  reference  to  the  development 
of  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  in  children  that  are  born  and 
reside  in  Colorado.  The  dryness  of  the  atmosphere  favor- 
ing free  perspiration  is  evidentiv  a  factor  in  the  prevention 
of  tuberculous  and  other  inflammation  of  the  central  nerv- 
ous system.  My  experience  in  Denver  leads  me  to  believe 
that  tuberculous  afiections  of  the  brain  are  proportionately 
larger  here  than  in  Colorado  Springs.  During  my  fourth 
year  in  Colorado  Springs  I  saw  two  cases  of  infantile  pa- 
ralysis; none  during  the  previous  three  years.  I  have  ob- 
served only  four  such  eases  during  two  years  in  Denver.  I 
did  not  hear  of  a  single  case  of  non  traumatic  and  non-tu- 
bercular meningitis  during  four  years'  residence  in  Colorado 
Springs,  and  have  heard  of  only  one  during  the  past  two 
years  in  Denver.  I  have  studied  six  cases  of  acute  myelitis — 
one  of  tumor  of  the  cord,  five  of  tumor  of  the  brain,  and 
eleven  of  chronic  systemic  degeneration  of  the  cord — dur- 
ing the  past  two  years  in  Denver,  and  have  been  unable  to 
find  any  points  of  difference  in  the  histories  and  progress 
between  these  troubles  here  and  those  of  like  nature  ob- 
served at  sea-level.  Of  their  comparative  frequency  in  this 
altitude  I  am  unable  to  form  an  opinion,  as  most  of  the  cases 
of  gross  lesions  of  the  central  nervous  system  observed  here 
have  been  seen  in  hospitals  in  patients  from  various  portions 
of  the  State.  It  is  probable  that  persons  suffering  from 
chronic  degenerative  conditions  of  the  cord  experience  an 
apparent  improvement  in  their  nervous  conditions  on  com- 
ing to  Colorado,  not,  I  believe,  from  the  direct  influence  of 
the  climate  on  their  nervous  affections,  but,  indirectly,  on 
account  of  improved  condition  resulting  from  the  stimulat- 
ing and  bracing  effects  of  the  atmosphere.  Dr.  Solly  thinks 
he  has  seen  temporary  good  effects  produced  by  a  resi- 
dence in  Colorado  on  chronic  inflammatory  lesions  of  the 
cord. 

Chronic  Degeneration  of  the  Brain. — Tliat  mental  failure 
begins  earlier  in  life  in  persons  who  have  lived  and  strug- 
gled for  many  years  in  Colorado,  and  is  in  many  cases  at- 
tended by  symptoms  of  chronic  degeneration  of  the  brain 
more  frequently  than  is  the  case  in  .similar  individuals  East, 
is  recognized  by  the  profession  and  laity  generally.  That 
this  belief  is  correct,  after  si.\  years'  observation,  I  have  no 
doubu    The  practical  question  is,  Is  it  due  to  long  residence 


in  high  altitudes,  as  many  maintf  in,  or  has  it  been  caused  by 
something  peculiar,  or  at  least  prominent,  in  the  lives  and 
business  habits  of  Colorado's  pioneers  ?  To  answer  this  in- 
quiry intelligently,  we  must  consider  several  factors  in  the 
lives  of  these  men.  These  persons  lived  in  Colorado  many 
years,  surrounded  by  treacherous  Indians  and  still  more 
treacherous  desperadoes.  The  mining  interests  of  the  State 
from  1859  to  1870  were  her  main  and  almost  her  sole  re- 
source for  those  seeking  wealth.  The  uncertainty  of  for- 
tune and  the  feverish  excitement  in  the  speculative  miner's 
life — prospective  millions  to-day,  realized  poverty  to-mor- 
row— kept  them  under  great  mental  strain.  For  some,  to 
the  prolonged  mental  excitement  and  worry  we  may  add 
irregular  hours  for  eating,  often  insuiBcient  food  and  sleep 
for  days,  and  no  relaxation  for  years ;  and  for  others  we 
may  still  add  indulgences  in  alcoholic  and  venereal  ex- 
cesses; and  still  for  a  third  class,  gambling.  Are  not  these 
causes  sufficient  to  wear  a  man  out  at  any  altitude  and  in 
any  climate?  What  is  the  cause  of  the  early  mental  and 
physical  wreck  seen  in  so  many  of  the  Wall  Street  brokers 
and  railroad  magnates?  Is  it  altitude?  Certainly  not. 
Then  why  attribute  so  much  to  high  altitude  as  the  factor 
determining  the  early  break-down  of  persons  who  have 
crowded  so  much  worry  and  mental  excitement  into  so 
short  a  space  of  time  ?  Again,  some  of  the  pioneers  brought 
their  wives  to  Colorado  with  them,  and  if  altitude  was  the 
great  cause  of  mental  failure,  these  too  should  suffer  in  a 
similar  manner.  I'ractically  this  is  not  the  case.  The  fe- 
male often  becomes  nervous  and  sleepless,  but  she  does  not 
suffer  in  (^olorado  from  chronic  brain  degeneration  in  the 
same  proportion  as  the  male  sex.  I  fortunately  have  had 
opportunities  to  examine  the  brains  and  blood-vessels  of 
some  who  have  suffered  and  died  in  Colorado,  comparative- 
ly earlv  in  life,  from  chronic  brain  degeneration.  The 
blood-vessels  have  been  found  diseased  in  every  case,  and 
in  some  slight  chronic  meningitis  has  co-existed.  I  believe 
arteritis  is  the  primary  lesion  in  the  majority  of  cases  of 
early  mental  break-down  in  Colorado.  The  climate  may, 
and  doubtless  does,  play  a  small  part  in  the  matter,  but  not 
nearly  so  great  as  has  been  popularly  attributed  to  it. 

ApoplcTif. — Three  years  ago  Dr.  Strickler,  of  Colorado 
Springs,  with  an  experience  of  seventeen  years  there,  and 
Dr.  B.  P.  Anderson,  with  ten  or  twelve  years'  experience 
in  the  SHme  place,  stated  that  they  had  not  seen  a  case  of 
cerebral  Inemorrhagic  apoplexy  in  Colorado.  This  struck 
me  as  being  very  strange,  and  after  referring  to  three  cases 
of  apoplexy  that  I  had  seen,  or  of  which  1  had  personal 
knowledge,  occurring  in  Colorado  Springs  in  1887,  I  added  : 
"I  see  no  reason  why  ha^morrhagic  apoplexy  should  not  be 
as  frequent  in  Colorado  as  we  find  it  at  sea-level."  During 
the  last  eighteen  months  I  have  cither  had  under  my  own 
care,  or  seen  in  consultation  with  other  physicians,  seven- 
teen cases  of  apoplexy.  1  doubt  if  the  climate  has  much  to 
&o  ])er  se  \\\  the  production  of  apoplexy,  but  I  do  believe 
that  violent  exercise  in  high  altitudes  in  persons  with  weak 
cerebral  arteries  is  more  dangerous  than  in  such  persons  at 
low  altitudes. 

Sunstroke  or  heat  stroke  is  almost  unknown  in  Colorado, 
A  few  years  ago  it  was  said  never  to  have  been  known  to  oc- 
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cur  here.  Its  absence  is  accounted  for  by  the  active  capillary 
circulation  of  the  skin,  by  the  free  evaporation  of  moisture 
from  the  surface  of  the  body,  and  by  the  increased  amount 
of  watery  vapor  given  off  from  the  pulmonary  mucous  mem- 
brane into  the  rarefied  and  dry  air.  Daring  the  summer  of 
1889  I  saw  a  man  who  had  been  overcome  and  who  died 
from  the  effects  of  the  heat  while  working  in  the  Grant 
Smelter  of  this  city.  The  day  was  warm  and  sultry  for 
Colorado.  The  man  was  working  near  one  of  the  large 
furnaces  in  the  smelter,  and  his  death  was  due  to  artificial 
heat. 

Parcesthesia. — Two  cases  of  parfesthesia,  one  of  which 
was  seemingly  due  to  high  altitude,  have  recently  come 
under  my  observation.  After  studying  them  more  fully,  if 
they  should  prove  to  be  as  interesting  as  they  now  seem,  I 
intend  to  publish  a  detailed  account  of  them. 


CRUDE  DRUGS 

COMPARED  TVITII   CHEMICAL  PEODUCTS. 

By   JOHN   AULDE,    M.  D., 

PHII.ADEI.PHIA. 

The  lack  of  uniformity  in  galenical  preparations  has  re- 
sulted in  the  development  of  two  distinct  clashes  of  medical 
practitioners ;  on  the  one  hand  must  be  classed  a  large 
number  who,  knowing  the  unreliability  of  our  medicaments, 
prescribe  them  indiscriminately,  not  to  say  recklessly,  while 
others  would  have  us  believe  that  all  remedial  agents  are 
for  practical  purposes  worthless,  sneering  at  any  attempts 
made  with  a  view  to  inaugurate  a  scientific  basis  for  their 
employment.  The  former  are  not  inaptly  referred  to  as 
"  plungers,"  and  the  latter  have  long  been  known  as  "thera- 
peutic nihilists."  It  is  quite  possible  that  in  time  these 
two  extremes  of  the  medical  army  may  be  brought  together 
through  the  exertions  of  those  who  occupy  a  position  raid- 
way  between  the  two  factions.  The  solution  of  this  prob- 
lem, however,  will  most  likely  be  attained  by  a  compromise 
which  shall  have  for  a  basis  the  employment  of  definite 
chemical  products,  and,  with  a  view  to  advance  the  interests 
of  the  profession,  I  shall  consider  briefly  some  of  the  com- 
parisons and  contrasts  connected  with  these  two  classes  of 
preparations. 

In  conversation  lately  with  a  physician  who  had  prac- 
ticed for  quite  a  number  of  years  in  the  city  of  London,  I 
was  surprised  to  learn  that  until  recently  a  majority  of  the 
physicians  confined  themselves  to  the  use  of  tinctures,  be- 
lieving that  they  were  far  more  reliable  than  fluid  extracts. 
He  assured  me  that  many  of  the  fiuid  extracts  were  prac- 
tically inert  in  respect  to  distinct  physiological  activity,  and 
that  they  were  useful  only  in  proportion  to  the  alcohol  they 
contained  ;  these  preparations,  lie  said,  could  be  taken  in 
considerable  quantity  without  other  apparent  effect  than 
that  which  would  naturally  follow  the  ingestion  of  so  much 
alcohol.  .Since  the  publication  of  my  paper  on  Assayed 
Galenical  Preparations,  in  this  Journal  (August  30,  1890), 
I  have  received  a  number  of  commendatory  letters,  and  am 
tlierefore  prompted  to  add  some  fuilher  reasons  for  the 
ponition  I  have  taken.     One  gentleman  writes  as  follows: 


"I  have  been  trying  to  follow  your  advice  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  drugs  to  the  letter,  and  in  most  cases  have  had 
phenomenal  success,  but  occasionally  I  have  failed  to  get 
the  desired  results  ;  but,  after  reading  your  last  paper  in  the 
Journal,  I  am  led  to  think  that  my  lack  of  success  was  pos- 
siblv  due  to  the  administration  of  drugs  that  were  not  up 
to  the  standard,  although  I  have  tried  to  be  very  careful  in 
that  particular."  Another  practitioner  writes  me  enthusi- 
astically in  regard  to  the  wants  of  the  physician  in  the  di- 
rection of  standardized  galenicals,  insisting  that  the  physi- 
cian as  well  as  the  patient  suffer  from  this  lack  of  uniformi- 
ty. As  ail  evidence  of  the  dangers  connected  with  our 
practice  without  the  proper  safeguards,  he  relates  an  inci- 
dent which  occurred  in  a  hospital  for  the  insane.  It  seems 
that  the  resident  had  been  using  the  fluid  extract  of  conium 
in  teaspoonful  doses  to  lessen  the  excitement  and  produce 
a  calmative  effect  upon  some  of  the  inmates  who  failed  to 
obtain  needed  repose.  A  new  supply  of  the  drug  had  been 
obtained,  and  the  physician  in  charge  was  not  aware  that 
the  product  came  from  a  different  manufacturer,  and,  the 
usual  dose  being  given,  the  following  morning  no  less  than 
seven  patients  were  found  dead.  There  could  be  no  other 
conclusion  than  that  these  deaths  weie  due  to  the  greater 
activitv  of  the  new  preparation  which  had  been  substituted 
for  the  old.  With  our  knowledge  of  the  physiological  ac- 
tion of  drugs,  I  doubt  if  such  an  accident  could  occur  at  the 
present  day  ;  our  knowledge  of  the  character  and  qualities 
of  drugs  is  too  thoroughly  diffused,  and  the  general  intelli- 
gence which  pervades  all  classes  of  medical  practitioners 
forbids.  If  this  were  not  the  case,  I  should  be  inclined  to 
believe  that  the  regulation  of  these  preparations  was  not  an 
unmixed  blessing. 

The  foregoing  remarks  will  serve  in  a  measure  to  indi- 
cate the  principles  which  should  govern  us  in  the  selection 
of  galenical  pro[)arations;  at  the  same  time  it  will  show 
that  alkaloids,  or  their  salts,  which  are  true  chemical  prod- 
ucts, might  often  be  used  with  safety,  and  that  they  might 
he  expected  to  supplant  entirely  the  use  of  galenical  prod- 
ucts. It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  crude 
drugs  have  been  used  for  a  long  time,  and  that  by  this 
usage  we  have  become  familiar  with  their  physiological  ac- 
tions, statements  which  do  not  to  any  great  extent  apply  to 
alkaloidal  preparations.  Again,  many  of  these  crude  drugs 
co!itain  alkaloidal  substances,  as  well  as  resins  and  oils, 
which  exercise  more  or  less  influence  when  taken  into  the 
economy,  and  consequently  the  same  results  can  not  be  ex- 
pected from  the  use  of  a  single  principle  which  has  hereto- 
fore been  obtained  from  the  whole.  It  is  a  well-known 
fact,  too,  that  alkaloidal  substances  in  crude  drugs  often 
counteract  the  effects  of  one  another ;  but  I  do  not  care  to 
go  into  a  discussion  of  that  question  at  the  present  time. 
It  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that  although  the  use  of  alkaloids 
is  at  present  subsidiary  to  the  employment  of  crude  drugs, 
the  true  basis  of  medication  rests  upon  this  as  a  foundation, 
and  in  tirtie  I  am  convinced  that,  for  the  most  part,  the  use 
of  crude  drugs  will  become  subsidiary  to  the  administration 
of  the  alkaloids  and  their  salts. 

Unfortunately,  the  method  of  deletiiiining  the  physio- 
logical activity  and  chemical  value  of  galenical  preparations 
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by  assay  process  has  been  seriously  opposed,  although, 
strange  to  say,  no  one  has  made  objections  to  the  demands 
of  experimental  physiologists  for  reliable  products  as  re- 
gards physiological  activity  for  laboratory  investigations. 
The  necessity  for  integrity  in  laboratory  products  is  freely 
admitted,  but  the  same  rule  applied  to  medicaments  to  be 
used  in  the  treatment  of  disease  is  regarded  with  disfavor. 
The  exact  etiect  of  duly  measured  products  upon  dogs, 
rabbits,  and  guinea-pigs  is  esteemed  of  more  importance 
than  the  saving  of  human  life.  Arguments  have  been  ad- 
vanced purporting  to  show  that  the  variations  are  such  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  accomplish  anything  which  would 
further  the  interests  of  the  practitioner  by  the  methods  pro- 
posed. This  conclusion,  it  will  be  seen,  throws  the  entire 
responsibility  upon  the  physician,  and  compels  him  to  adopt 
what  is  known  among  carpenters  as  the  "  try  rule  "  ;  if  the 
usual  dose  of  the  selected  drug  fails  to  produce  the  re- 
quired effect,  a  larger  quantity  must  be  tried.  The  varia- 
tions occurring  in  the  alkaloidal  purity  of  cinchona  are 
cited  to  prove  the  unwisdom  of  attempting  to  govern  fin- 
ished products  by  the  proportion  of  alkaloids.  Thus,  in 
the  examination  of  a  number  of  specimens  of  cinchona  cali- 
saya,  Rusby  finds  that  tlicy  vary  from  •>"2  per  cent,  total 
alkaloids  to  5'1  per  cent.;  in  cinchona  red  the  variation 
was  even  greater,  being  as  low  as  5-2  per  cent,  and  as  high 
as  9"8  per  cent.  It  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  a  drachm 
of  one  preparation  would  carry  about  four  times  the  quan- 
tity of  alkaloid  found  in  the  least  rich  of  the  crude  druus 
and  the  use  of  preparations  of  this  class  without  some  ab- 
solute knowledge  of  their  supposed  physiological  powers 
would  be  exceedingly  hazardous.  Instead  of  being  an  argu- 
ment against  standardization,  therefore,  it  proves  beyond 
question  the  absolute  necessity  for  the  adoption  of  some 
such  process  as  a  guide  for  the  practitioner. 

An  explanation  will  serve  to  show  that  the  selection  of 
cinchona  as  a  basis  for  opposition  to  standardization  was 
unfortunate,  because  these  extraordinary  ditferences  occur 
in  the  products  obtained  from  cultivated  plants.  The  grow- 
ers have  discovered  certain  artificial  means  by  which  the 
alkaloid  quinine  can  be  greatly  increased  at  the  expense  of 
the  cinchonidine  and  other  less  desirable  alkaloidj;,  and  this 
circumstance  has  been  urged  by  the  opponents  of  standard- 
ization, who  would  have  us  believe  that  the  presence  of  a 
certain  percentage  of  alkaloid  is  no  true  criterion  of  the 
value  of  the  drug.  It  is  alleged,  for  instance,  that  in  the 
case  of  nux  vomica  the  determination  of  the  total  amount 
of  alkaloid  would  furnish  no  indication  of  the  exact  amount 
of  strychnine  contained.  The  sophistry  of  such  argument 
is  easily  unraveled;  if  the  presence  of  a  larger  or  smaller 
amount  of  alkaloid  does  not  modify  the  action  of  the  druij, 
no  further  investigation  is  rc<|uired.  If  the  activity  of  the 
drug  is  increased  or  diminished  in  proportion  to  the  total 
amount  of  alkaloid  contained,  the  physician  will  learn  to 
make  due  allowance  for  its  presence,  and  will  not  be  com- 
pelled to  await  the  development  of  the  characteristic  physi- 
ological action  when  prescribing  different  preparations,  or 
when  administering  it  to  different  patients.  How  much 
better  would  it  be  were  each  product  made  to  conform  to 
ctrtain  tests  as  regards  alkaloidal  purity,  thus  relieving  the 


physician  from  the  peculiar  and  trying  position  as  that  in 
which  he  would  be  placed  1 

A  distinction  must  be  made  between  cultivated  or  do- 
mestic plants  and  natural  plants — i.  c,  those  found  growing 
wild.  In  deciding  upon  a  preparation  of  digitalis,  this  is  a 
most  important  matter.  Professor  Bartholow,  in  his  lect- 
ures to  students,  has  so  regularly  and  persistently  advised 
them  to  make  sure  that  their  patients  obtain  the  English 
digitalis  instead  of  the  square  packages  put  up  by  the  Shak- 
ers, that  his  ideas  on  this  topic  have  been  disseminated  all 
over  the  world.  These  are  particulars  which  heretofore 
have  not  received  much  attention  at  the  hands  of  practi- 
tioners, but  doubtless  in  the  future  assayed  galenicals  are 
destined  to  occupy  an  important  position  in  the  armamen- 
tarium of  the  physician. 

There  are  several  other  galenical  products  to  which  I 
should  like  to  call  attention,  principally  because  of  the  vari- 
ations which  have  been  found  in  the  crude  drug,  as  I  be- 
lieve such  knowledge  should  be  as  widely  disseminated 
as  possible.  An  examination  of  twenty-six  specimens  of 
belladonna  root  showed  that  the  maximum  alkaloidal 
strength  of  the  ditferent  samples  was  about  50  per  cent, 
greater  than  the  minimum  ;  that  is,  a  single  drop  of  the 
tincture  or  fluid  extract  made  from  one  preparation  would 
contain  about  two  thirds  of  the  alkaloidal  strength  of  the 
other.  The  following  are  the  exact  figures:  Minimum 
strength,  0'53  percent,  atropine;  maximum  strength,  0'T4 
per  cent,  total  alkaloid.  The  examination  of  twenty-two 
specimens  of  belladonna  leaves  showed  even  a  more  decided 
variation,  being  0-2  per  cent,  and  0'69  per  cent.,  respect- 
ively. 

An  examination  of  ten  specimens  of  colchicum  seeds 
showed  marked  variations  in  alkaloidal  strength,  the  per- 
centage ranging  from  0*4  per  cent,  to  l-OG  per  cent.,  or,  in 
other  words,  one  preparation  was  about  two  and  a  half  times 
stronger  than  the  other.  Eight  specimens  of  ipecac  varied 
from  2  per  cent,  of  emetine  to  4'1  per  cent.,  making  one 
preparation  twice  the  value  in  alkaloidal  strength  of  that 
containing  the  minimum  amount.  Nine  specimens  of  nux 
vomica  varied  from  l-l  per  cent,  of  total  alkaloid  to  4*86 
per  cent.,  or  we  may  estimate  that  the  best  preparation  was 
about  five  times  the  value  of  the  poorest.  Fifteen  speci- 
mens of  stramonium  leaves  varied  from  0'21  per  cent,  of 
alkaloid  to  0'5  per  cent. ;  or,  to  put  it  in  another  form,  the 
best  was  two  and  a  half  times  more  active  than  the  poorest 
sample.  The  foregoing  memoranda  have  been  extracted 
from  a  pajier  by  Dr.  Frank  ^\'oodbury  ( Times  ami  Rei/ister), 
and  are  the  actual  records  of  the  scientific  department  of 
Messrs.  Parke,  Davis,  &  Co.,  who  have  shown  fi  commenda- 
ble activity  in  bringing  this  question  before  the  profession. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  above  includes  but  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  drugs  in  general  use,  and  while  it  may  be  urged 
that  a  number  of  drugs,  such  as  aconite,  gelsemiuni,  and 
hyoscyamus,  can  not  practically  be  submitted  to  this  test, 
owing  to  the  very  small  proportion  of  the  alkaloid  and  the 
expense  connected  with  the  operation,  other  methods  which 
answer  our  purpose  have  been  adopted  and  are  found  avail- 
able. Thus  aconite  is  submitted  to  the  physiological  test, 
gelsemium    is   subjected    to    certain    manipulations    with 
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Mayer's  reagent,  and  a  like  method  has  been  followed  in 
the  estimation  of  the  qualities  of  hyoscyaraus  and  other 
products. 

In  view  of  the  extraordinary  differences  in  alkaloidal 
strength  of  the  crude  drugs  mentioned  above,  it  seems  a 
waste  of  words  to  argue  the  desirability  of  having  some 
definite  standard  adopted  which  shall  enable  manufacturers 
to  give  us  substantially  the  same  product.  The  standard 
should  not  be  so  high  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  conform 
to  the  requirements  when  the  crop  happened  to  be  of  an  in- 
ferior quality;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  should  be  fixed 
at  a  point  that  would  insure  the  best  results  to  the  patient 
as  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  the  physician.  At  the 
same  time,  it  would  be  necessary  to  make  a  distinction  be- 
tween certain  kinds  of  crude  drugs,  just  as  is  now  made 
with  reference  to  the  different  brands  of  cinchona,  or  to  the 
two  varieties  of  digitalis  leaves  mentioned.  It  seems  in- 
credible that  any  physician  should  object  to  the  use  of 
preparations  which  had  been  prepared  under  the  supervision 
of  thoroughly  qualified  chemists,  who  aim  to  afford  him 
some  positive  information  concerning  the  value  of  the  drug 
he  employs  when  studied  from  the  chemical  side.  It  is  but 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  such  preparations  would  be  more 
acceptable  to  the  intelligent  physician  than  crude  drugs 
prepared  haphazard  without  any  reference  to  their  active 
principles,  and  which  I  have  shown  may  vary  all  the  way 
from  a  trifling  percentage  to  400  or  500  per  cent.  If  it 
were  a  financial  question,  the  percentages  would  very  quick- 
ly receive  attention. 
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Induction  of  Abortion  for  Uncontrollable  Vomiting. — According  to 
the  Jii-itixh  .]f-ili-;i/  J'ni,-/ui>,  "  l)v.  I'liglnitn,  of  Xnvara,  recommends 
that  in  cases  of  hyperemesis  gravidarum  where  milder  means  have 
failed,  abortion  should  be  induced  in  the  following  manner :  A  bougie 
about  two  fifths  of  an  inch  thick  is  pushed  upward  to  the  extent  of  two 
inches  into  the  uterus.  After  two  or  three  hours  this  bougie  is  re- 
placed by  another  slightly  thicker,  and  after  the  same  space  of  time  a 
third,  thicker  than  the  second,  is  introduced.  This  last  bougie  is  left 
in  until  distinct  uterine  contractions  are  set  up.  This  method,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Pugliatti,  is  free  from  danger.  The  membranes  are  not 
damaged,  and  in  the  worst  cases  there  remains  the  great  advantage  that 
the  lower  uterine  segment  has  been  brought  into  a  condition  favorable 
for  further  proceedings." 

Color  of  Beef  Extract. — "  It  is  not  generally  known  that  pure  beef 
extract  is  of  a  diugy,  unpleasant  gray  color,  and  that  from  its  repulsive 
look,  especially  when  dissolved  or  made  into  beef  tea,  it  would,  unless 
doctored  up  as  is  now  done,  have  very  little  if  any  sal?  or  use.  Science 
and  art  come  in  nicely  to  remedy  this  defect  by  funiishing  a  harndess 
dye — namely,  burnt  sugar  or  caramel,  'ibis  also  improves  the  flavor 
as  well  as  the  appearance.  We  sec  no  harm  in  this  apparently  nice 
little  innocent  deception — especially  if  druggists  and  physicians  are 
fully  acc|uainted  with  it,  as  they  soon  will  be." — Druyyuifn  Circular 
anil  (Jh.inir.d  (!,i7..ll, . 

Phenacetin  in  Typboid  Fever. — .\ccording  to  the  Lanot,  "  Dr.  Som- 
mer  has  used  phenacetin  with  great  success  in  the  treatment  of  typhoid 
fever,  thus  confirming  the  favorable  views  of  its  action  which  have  l)een 
expressed  by  Masius  and  others.  The  dose  employed  for  adults  was 
four  grains,  which  was  repeated  from  two  to  four  times  during  the 
twenty-four  hours.  Children  were  given  only  half  this  dose.  No  less 
than  sixty  cases  were  treated  in  this  way,  with  but  one  fatal  case,  about 
which  it  is  noted  that  the  patient  was  not  subjected  to  phenacetin 
treatment  until  three  weeks  from  the  commen^cment  of  the  attack.  In 
no  case  were  there  any  serious  complications." 
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RHACHIOTOMY   FdR   PARAPLEGIA. 

Ijj  the  July  number  of  the  Annals  of  Surgery,  Dr.  F.  X. 
Dercum  and  Dr.  J.  William  White  report  the  result  of  a  rhachi- 
otomy  on  a  German,  aged  tifty-tive  years,  who  was  attacked  in 
1887  with  severe  burning  and  shooting  pains  in  the  shoulder 
and  arms.  Shortly  after  the  development  of  these  symptoms 
an  increasing  weakness  of  the  lower  extremities  began  that 
rapidly  resulted  in  paraplegia,  including  the  anal  and  vesical 
sphincters.  Ansesthesia  extended  to  the  level  of  the  nipple; 
tropliic  bed-sores  developed;  the  deep  and  superficial  refiexes 
became  exaggerated ;  and  percussion  over  the  third,  fourth, 
and  fifth  dorsal  spinous  processes  caused  pain,  while  percussion 
of  the  head  in  the  direction  of  the  spinal  axis  produced  a  se- 
vere girdle  pain  at  the  level  of  the  nipples.  The  patient  be- 
came worse  during  ten  months  of  internal  medication,  so  the 
first,  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  dorsal  spines  and  laniinse 
were  removed,  and  the  exposed  thickened  dura  incised.  The 
dura  was  attached  to  the  pia  by  numerous  adventitious  bands 
that  were  broken  down  ;  nothing  further  was  found  about  the 
spinal  cord.  A  few  hours  after  the  operation  the  girdle  pain 
passed  oft",  the  following  day  sensation  in  the  feet  returned,  in 
two  months  voluntary  motion  was  possible,  and  there  was  some 
control  of  the  sphincters.  In  twelve  months  the  patient  had 
normal  control  of  the  sphincters  and  could  walk  about  the 
ward,  though  his  gait  was  a  trifle  spastic,  and  he  had  decided 
lordosis.  The  authors  consider  that  more  relief  was  aflorded 
in  this  case  than  was  explicable  by  relieving  pressure,  and  they 
attach  considerable  importance  to  the  rupture  of  the  meningeal 
adhesions  and  tlie  reaction  of  nutrition  consequent  upon  the 
operation. 

The  authors  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  their  success,  that 
finds  a  parallel  in  a  case  reported  by  Mr.  W.  Arbuthnot  Lane 
in  the  Lancet  for  July  5,  1890.  A  male,  aged  thirty-two  years, 
noticed  in  1888  a  pain  in  the  middle  of  the  back  while  run- 
ning; six  months  later  a  prominence  appeared  on  the  spine 
that  was  treated  as  a  ganglion,  bnt  that  soon  developed  into  an 
angular  curvature.  About  March  1st  a  weakness  began  in  the 
right  leg,  and  the  toes  caught  a  little  in  drawing  the  foot  for- 
ward ;  soon  (May  2d)  tliere  was  complete  paraplegia,  with  anal- 
gesia of  the  extremities,  and  the  superficial  and  deep  refiexes 
were  markedly  present.  There  was  a  sharp  angular  curvature 
at  the  tenth  dorsal  vertebra.  On  May  13th  the  spinous  i)ro- 
cesses  and  laminre  of  tlie  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  dorsal  vcr- 
tobrio  were  removed  with  a  bone  forceps,  and  a  large  mass  of 
granulation  tissue,  resembling  tubercular  synovial  membrane, 
was  exposed  in  the  canal.  In  the  center  of  the  neoplasm  were 
about  eighty  uiiiiiuis  of  purulent  material,  that  was  let  out  in 
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removing  the  growth.  A  small  portion  of  the  latter  extended 
forward  to  the  right  of  the  dura;  the  meninges  were  healthy. 
Power  of  motion  of  the  extremities  and  diminution  of  the  ex- 
aggerated reflexes  rapidly  ensued,  and  at  the  time  of  the  report 
the  patient  conld  use  his  legs  freely  and  with  force. 

The  justifiability  of  surgical  interference  is  demonstrated  by 
the  conditions  found  in  these  cases,  that  suggest  the  resort  to 
operative  measures  in  analogous  conditions. 


XORMAL   PARTURITION   COMPLICATED   BY  AX   EXTRA- 
UTERINE  TWIX   FCETUS. 

Db.  Haurimax,  of  Laconia,  has  reported  to  the  State  Medi- 
cal Society  of  New  Hampshire  a  case  which  he  regards  as  one 
of  twin  pregnancy,  with  one  faHus  intra-uterine  and  the  other 
extra-uterine.  From  his  account  of  the  case,  given  in  the  Hos- 
ton  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  for  August  14th,  it  ii|)pears 
that  the  parturition  of  the  intra-uterine  child  took  ])laee  with- 
out much  difficulty  at  full  term.  The  patient  was  a  priinipara, 
aged  thirty-two.  The  course  of  gestation  had  been  marked  by 
few  unusual  symptoms,  except  that  at  about  the  fourth  month 
considerable  pain  was  complained  of  in  the  abdomen  ;  the  last 
eight  weeks  were  painful  and  locomotion  was  somewhat  diffi- 
cult. As  seen  at  the  time  of  confinement,  the  abdomen  was 
greatly  enlarged  and  unusually  shaped  ;  just  above  the  pubes 
a  rounded  tumor  or  eminence  presented  itself,  resembling  a 
child's  cranium,  and  lifting  the  integument  and  underlying 
parts  to  abont  the  size  of  a  man's  hand.  In  the  right  lumbar 
region  a  second,  smaller,  eminence  could  be  seen,  about  on  a 
line  with  the  umbilicus  ;  while  directly  above  the  umbilicus,  at 
the  fundus,  two  smaller  parts  could  be  felt  in  close  proximity. 
These  various  elevated  or  salient  parts  were  believed  to  belong 
to  the  foetuses  of  an  ordinary  case  of  twin  pregnancy,  rendered 
especially  tangible  by  reason  of  an  excessive  thinning  of  the 
abdominal  parietes.  The  duration  of  the  labor  was  seven 
hours,  and  it  resulted  in  the  birth  of  a  seven-pound  living  fe- 
male infant,  soon  followed  by  its  placenta  and  membranes. 
All  pain  ceased,  but  there  was  evidently  another  child,  api>ar- 
ently  fully  grown,  and  it  was  in  the  abdomen.  Strong  pains 
were  experienced  on  the  day  after  delivery,  and  it  was  believed 
to  be  necessary  to  examine  thejiatient  under  chloroform.  Bi- 
manual manipulation  was  made,  and  it  showed  not  only  that 
the  uterus  was  entirely  emptied,  but  that  a  foetus  presented 
with  its  head  above  the  pubes,  probably  as  large  as  the  one  ex- 
pelled. The  back  of  the  child  was  against  the  abdomen  of  the 
mother,  and  the  limbs,  hands,  and  feet  could  be  easily  outlined 
through  the  thin  intermediate  tissues.  No  signs  of  life  were  at 
any  time  recognized  in  the  abdominal  fa-tus.  Pains  recurred 
for  several  days  after  the  effects  of  the  ansestlietic  had  passed 
off,  requiring  large  doses  of  opium  to  afford  relief;  but  at  the 
end  of  twelve  days  very  little  pain  was  complained  of.  With 
the  exception  of  these  i)ains,  there  wore  no  untoward  symp- 
toms during  the  convalescence.  The  size  of  the  ectopic  tumor 
was  gradually  reduced,  under  purely  expectant  treatment,  un- 
til, at  the  end  of  three  months,  it  was  not  larger  than  a  good- 


sized  cocoanut.  The  patient  had  been  well  since  delivery,  and 
was  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  her  still  interesting  condition. 
Seven  months  had  elapsed  since  her  confinement  when  the  re- 
port of  the  case  was  made,  as  above  stated,  and  there  had  been 
but  little  further  diminution  in  the  size  of  the  tumor  and  no 
indication  for  surgical  interference  for  the  removal  of  the 
fcetus. 

MJlXOJi   PAIiAGltAPUiS. 

EXTRAYAGAXCE   IX   THE   NAME   OF  CHARITY. 

Dr.  p.  H.  KKETZsonMAR,  the  presiding  officer  of  the  Board 
of  Supervisors,  at  Brooklyn,  has  recently  had  occasion  to  write 
a. very  caustic  veto  touching  a  bill  for  repairs  at  the  branch 
asylum  for  the  insane  at  St.  Johnland.  The  branch,  also  called 
the  County  Farm,  is  forty-two  miles  distant  from  the  old  a.sy- 
lum  at  Flatbush,  and  has  proved  an  unexpectedly  heavy  burden 
on  the  taxpayers  on  account  of  "  extras."  It  Seems  likely  to 
cost  the  county  only  a  trifle  less  thau  $2,000  per  capita  to  sim- 
ply house  the  pauper  insane  of  that  community,  the  cost  of  the 
laud,  chiefly  fartn  lands  and  forests  being  included.  There  are 
costly  stone- built  and  fully  equipped  hospitals  in  our  cities  that 
have  cost  not  more  than  $2,000  per  capita,  cost  of  the  l.ind  in- 
clusive; while  some  others,  less  ornate  but  equally  well  adapted 
to  their  purposes,  have  been  constructed  for  $l,OtiO  a  patient. 
From  the  standpoint  of  the  medical  superintendent,  the  effect 
of  the  political  pilfering  of  the  pauper  lunatic  is  deplorable. 
The  medical  men  can  not  be  ignorant  that  their  patients  are 
being  defrauded,  and  yet  their  own  mouths  must  he  kept  closed  ; 
that  their  "  enthusiasm  of  humanity  " — be  it  ever  so  bright  and 
noble  at  the  outset — is  tarnished  in  an  atmosphere  of  jobbery  ; 
and  that  their  best  efforts  for  the  treatment  and  restoration  of 
their  unfortunate  charge-*  can  not  be  put  forth.  Repression 
takes  the  place  of  encouragement  and  the  sympathy  of  their 
superiors,  and  they  fold  themselves  in  a  mantle  of  routinei.sm. 

If  Dr.  Kretzschmar  has  set  before  himself  the  task  of  de- 
fending tlie  otherwise  defenseless  county  lunatic,  he  has  not  en- 
tered public  life  in  vain  ;  therefore  he  should  have  the  cordial 
support  of  his  medical  brethren. 


MOUNTAIN  DISEASE. 

In  the  Internationale  Minviehe  Rundschau  Dr.  Liebig  pub- 
lishes an  article  in  which  he  describes  a  disease  peculiar  to  great 
altitudes.  At  an  ascension  of  about  1,500  metres  the  first 
physiological  change  noticed  was  an  acceleration  of  iherespira" 
tions  and  dyspnoea;  at  a  little  greater  elevation  an  unaccount- 
able weakness  of  the  legs  came  on,  compelling  the  person  to  sit 
down.  At  a  still  greater  height,  from  3,000  to  5,000  metres, 
the  veins  would  become  full  and  the  face  livid,  with  headache, 
blindness,  nausea,  vomiting,  bleeding  from  the  various  mucous 
membranes,  and  stupor.  These  symptoms  seemed  to  have 
caused  no  organic  changes,  and  usually  disappeared  in  from  ten 
to  twelve  days,  only  a  ."lieht  dyspinva,  showing  itself  on  exer- 
tion, and  depression  of  s|)irits  remaining.  Various  theories 
have  been  advanced  from  time  to  time  as  to  the  cause  of  these 
phenomena.  The  author  accentuated  the  point  that  many  of 
the  cases  of  so-called  mountain  di.sease  were  also  found  in  the 
low-lying  lands  of  the  heights,  as  well  as  at  the  great  elevations 
with  rarefied  air;  also  that  the  disease  was  not  constant,  and 
that  only  under  certain  circumstances  could  the  attack  come 
on.  If  the  rise  was  gradual  and  rest  was  taken  at  frequent  in- 
tervals, the  lungs  could  expand  and  the  breathing  ada|>t  itself 
to  the  diminished  air-pressure;  but  if  the  strength  gave  out. 
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then  would  follow  a  paroxysm.  Again,  if  there  was  any  lack 
of  elasticity  or  constriction  of  the  lung  motor-power,  the  con- 
dition would  be  unfavorable  for  adaptation  to  the  change  in 
atmospheric  pressure.  The  author  was  convinced,  from  ex- 
tended experimental  research  and  personal  observation,  that 
the  disease  was  not  due  alone  to  the  decrease  of  carbonic-acid 
gas  in  the  air,  nor  to  the  diminished  air-pressure,  but  to  a  pe- 
culiarity of  lung  elasticity  which  in  some  cases  allowed  the  sys- 
tem to  become  surcharged  with  venous  blood. 


HYSTEROPEXY. 

Dr.  Pozzi  proposes,  in  the  Aniiales  de  gynecologies  a  modi- 
fication of  hysterorrhaphy,  which  he  denominates  "hystero- 
pexy," or  binding  of  the  uterus.  The  steps  of  the  operation, 
after  the  uterus  has  been  exposed  and  brought  into  close  prox- 
imity to  the  abdominal  wound,  are  the  employment  of  a  con- 
tinuous silk  suture  passed  from  the  left  side  of  the  patient  to 
the  right  through  the  posterior  sheath  of  the  rectus  muscle,  the 
peritonsBum,  and  the  uterus  in  the  middle  line;  thence  the 
suture  is  passed  outward  through  the  peritonteum  and  the  sheath 
of  the  rectus  on  the  right  side  of  the  wound.  The  suture  is 
thus  passed  three  limes  through  the  uterus,  transfixing  the 
organ  a  short  distance  below  the  serous  covering.  The  suture 
is  lied  and  cut  short.  The  more  superficial  layers  of  the  ab- 
dominal wound  are  then  brought  togetlier  and  closed  by  a  sep- 
arate suturing.  Pozzi  describes  two  cases  of  retroflexion  of 
the  uterus,  with  more  or  less  of  inflammatory  adhesions,  treated 
by  tliis  operation.  The  first  ca.'e  was  entirely  snccessful,  and 
it  was  one  in  which  Alexander's  operation  had  been  done  with- 
out attbrding  relief.  The  second  case  was  less  fortunate,  hav- 
ing been  attended  by  suppurative  inflammation  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  wound,  which  was  probably  due  to  an  imperfect 
boiling  of  the  silk  suture;  but  the  uterus  iu  both  these  cases 
remained  firmly  fixed  to  the  anterior  abdominal  wall.  Pozzi 
prefers  the  continuous  to  the  interrupted  suture,  passed  outside 
and  through  tlie  integuments,  as  aftbrding  a  firmer  and  more 
certain  kind  of  adhesion. 


HOW  TO  KEEP  THE  PAQTTELIX  CAUTERY  IN  GOOD  ORDER. 

According  to  Le  Pratkien,  quoted  in  V  Union  medicale, 
Paquelin's  cautery  would  never  be  found  out  of  order  if  the 
following  instructions,  given  by  M.  Colin,  were  followed  strict- 
ly :  The  beuzin  employed  should  be  of  from  YOO"  to  720°, 
using  the  petroleum  densimeter,  at  a  temperature  of  59°  F.,  that 
is  to  say,  it  shouhl  weigh  from  7<iO  to  720  grammes  to  the  litre. 
At  most,  it  should  not  occupy  ujore  than  a  third  of  the  capacity 
of  the  reservoir.  In  case  of  need,  the  hand-bulb  may  be  replaced 
by  a  pair  of  bellows.  During  the  whole  operation,  the  temper- 
ature of  the  benzin  should  be  kept  at  from  59°  to  68°  F.,  to  ac- 
complish which  it  is  only  necessary  to  hold  the  reservoir  in  the 
hand  or  carry  it  in  one's  pocket.  Too  high  a  temperature  hinders 
the  incnndescenco  of  the  cautery.  The  platinum  jjoint  should 
be  placed  in  the  lateral  portion  of  the  tlauie,  at  the  level  of  the 
center.  Use  pure  alcohol  for  the  lamp.  Avoid  heating  the 
platinum  to  the  luminous  point.  If  the  cautery  cools  ofT,  work 
the  bulb  vigorously,  and  if  necessary  place  the  point  in  the  flame 
again.  When  the  operation  is  finished,  before  allowing  the  cau- 
tery to  become  extinguished,  bring  it  to  a  bright  red  by  a  few 
rapid  insufflations,  and  then,  while  it  is  fully  incandescent,  de- 
tach the  rubber  tube  from  the  handle  suddenly.  Let  the  cau- 
tery cool  in  the  open  air.  Cleanse  it  with  a  moistened  rug.  If 
the  instrument  is  not  used  very  often,  it  is  well  to  heat  the  va- 
rious points  from  time  to  time. 


ETHEREAL   PREPARATIONS  AS  TOPICAL   REMEDIES. 

Sir  .James  Sawyer,  of  the  Queen's  Ho.spital,  Birmingham, 
writt  s  in  the  Lancet  in  high  commendation  of  ethereal  tinctures 
as  topical  applications,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  osmotic  capa- 
city of  ether  and  its  solvent  action  on  the  fatty  constituents  of 
the  sebaceous  secretion  of  the  skin,  whereby  the  most  im;imate 
application  of  remedies  to  the  epidermis  is  facilitated.  Ee  has 
made  special  use  of  ethereal  preparations  of  belladonna,  iodine, 
menthol,  and  capsicum. 


THE   CALIFORNIA   VINTAGE   COMPANY. 

We  have  several  times  spoken  in  commendation  of  the 
wines  and  brandies  furnished  by  the  California  Vintage  Com- 
pany. The  company  has  devoted  great  care  to  the  task  of  pro- 
viding products  of  the  best  character  for  medical  purposes,  and 
has  thus  established  a  reputation  in  the  medical  profession  that 
certain  unscrupulous  persons  seem  disposed  to  profit  by,  espe- 
cially in  the  matter  of  tokay  wine.  The  company  announces 
that  the  trade  name  of  its  "Royal  Tokay"  has  been  copied, 
and  that  inferior  wines  sold  under  that  name  have,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  proved  disappointing  to  physicians  who 
prescribed  the  genuine  article.  On  that  account,  the  company 
asks  physicians  to  prescribe  '•  Calvico  Tokay  "  when  they  mean 
the  wine  heretofore  known  as  "  Royal  Tokay." 


A   HOSPITAL   CENSURED. 

A  coroner's  jury  in  Kings  County  has  passed  a  vote  of 
censure  against  the  Long  Island  College  Hospital,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  death  of  a  patient  by  suicide.  Tlie  case  was  one 
of  alcoholic  delirium.  The  ])atient  was  confined  in  a  private 
room,  manacled  by  both  hands  and  feet,  and  fastened  to  the 
bed  with  a  ro|)e,  and  yet  she  managed  to  slip  away  from  her 
fastenings  and  cast  herself  down  from  the  window,  which  was 
not  barred.  Under  the  terms  of  the  jury's  verdict  "  the  authori- 
ties of  the  hospital  are  responsible  for  being  negligent  in  not 
providing  the  proper  care  to  prevent  the  said  patient  from  tak- 
ing her  own  life."  Alcoholic  delirium  cases  are  not  "  interest- 
ing" ones  at  any  hospital,  as  they  entail  extraordinary  yigi- 
]ance,  care,  and  expense,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  that  class 
of  cases  should  be  overlooked  or  refused  admittance,  as  is  the 
manner  of  some  who  are  in  the  receipt  of  municipal  funds; 
while  it  may  be  a  reason  against  an  attempt  to  treat  the  sufferer 
at  his  homo  or  in  any  private  house.  They  are  peculiarly  hos- 
pital cases.  

MALARIAL  GERMS. 

Dr.  F.  Neelskn,  in  the  Centralhlatt  Jiir  Minigche  Mediein, 
quoting  from  the  writings  of  Oamillo  Golgi,  in  the  Archivio  per 
le  scleme,  says  that  two  distinct  types  of  bacilli  have  been  dem- 
onstrated as  causing  the  tertian  and  quartan  malarial  fevers. 
Hiologically,  the  tertian  germ  completes  its  development  in  two 
da>s  and  the  quartan  in  three,  and  the  anucboid  movements  of 
the  tertian  type  are  much  more  marked  than  those  of  the  quar- 
tan. Clinically,  the  destruction  of  the  hicmoglobin  in  the  red 
corpuscles  is  much  more  rapid  in  the  tertian  than  in  the  quar- 
tan. Morphologically,  the  difference  is  to  be  seen  in  the  first 
stages  of  develo])ment;  the  aiiuebtt  of  the  tertian  has  a  more 
delicate  mass  of  protoplasm  ami  a  sharper  contour  than  those 
of  the  quartan,  while  the  pigment  granule  and  bacillus  of  the 
quartan  are  larger  and  coarser.  Finally,  segmentation  takes 
place  in  a  less  regular  manner  in  the  tertian  than  in  the  quar- 
tan organism. 
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Infectious  Diseases  in  New  York. — We  are  indebted  to  the  Sanitary 
Bureau  of  the  Health  Depiirtnjent  for  tlie  following  statement  of  cases 
and  deaths  reported  during  the  two  weeks  ending  October  21,  1890; 


DISEASES. 


IWeek  ending  Oct.  14.'Week  ending  Oct.  21. 


Caeee.     i    Deaths. 


Typhoid  fever 45 

Scarlet  fever 

Cerehro-spinal  meningitis. . . 

Measles 

Diphtheria 

Small-po.\ 

Varicella 


25 

0 

79 

46 

0 

0 


16 
5 
0 
6 

15 
0 
0 


Cases. 


44 
25 

0 
52 
57 

1 


Deaths. 

9 

1 
0 
5 
17 
0 
0 


The  District  Medical  Society  of  Central  Illinois  will  hold  its  fif- 
teenth semi-annual  meeting  in  Decatur  on  Tuesday,  the  28th  inst., 
under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  W.  P.  Buck,  of  Moawequa.  The  pro- 
gramme gives  notice  of  the  following  reports  and  essays :  Surgery,  by 
Dr.  G.  N.  Kreider,  of  Springfield ;  Some  Notes  on  Hodgen's  Splint,  by 
Dr.  W.  J.  Chenoweth,  of  Decatur ;  The  Essential  Oils  in  Surgery,  by 
Dr.  C.  E.  Black,  of  Jacksonville ;  Some  Surgical  Cases,  by  Dr.  W.  M. 
Harsha,  of  Chicago ;  Premature  Expulsion  of  the  Ovum,  by  Dr.  L.  P. 
Walbridge,  of  Decatur ;  Puerperal  Eclampsia,  by  Dr.  F.  B.  Ualler,  of 
Vandalia;  Cervical  Laceration,  by  Dr.  L.  A.  Malone,  of  Jacksonville; 
Neurasthenia  Foeminea,  by  Dr.  Amos  Sawyer,  of  Hillsboro ;  and  Alco- 
holism and  Insanity,  by  Dr.  F.  P.  Norbury,  of  Jacksonville. 

The  Brooklyn  Surgical  Society. — At  the  meeting  held  on  Thursday 
evening,  the  liith  inst.,  Dr.  I..  S.  Pilcher  read  a  paper  on  The  Question 
of  the  Propriety  of  Suturing  Recent  Fracture  of  the  Patella. 

The  United  States  Marine-Hospital  Service. — A  board  of  examiners 
will  sit  for  the  examination  of  candidates  for  admission  into  the  serv- 
ice, at  the  Marine  Hospital  at  Stapleton,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y.,  begin- 
ning on  Monday,  the  27th  inst. 

The  New  York  Polyclinic. — Dr.  Dillon  Brown  has  been  appointed 
instructor  in  intuljatiou  of  the  larynx  on  the  cadaver. 

Army  Intelligence. — Officinl  List  of  Changes  in  the  Stations  and 
Duties  of  Officers  serving  in  the  Medical  Department,  United  States 
Army,  from  October  12  to  October  18,  1890  : 

By  direction  of  the  Acting  Secretary  of  War,  the  retirement  from  active 
service  on  October  12,  1890,  by  operation  of  law,  of  Ciierbonnier, 
Andrew  V.,  Captain  and  Medical  Storekeeper,  imder  the  provisions 
of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  Jime  80,  1882,  is  announced.  Par. 
11,  S.  0.  240,  A.  G.  0.,  Washington,  D.  C,  October  13,  1890. 

Naval  Intelligence. — Official  List  of  Changes  in  the  Medical  Corpn 
of  the  United  Slates  \avy  for  the  meek  ending  October  18,  1890: 
Bkioiit,  George  A.,  Surgeon.     Detached  from   temporary  duty  at  the 

Naval  Academy  and  placed  on  waiting  orders. 
AYRE.S,  J.  G.,  Surgeon.     Detached  from  temporary  duty  at   the  Naval 

Academy  ami  placed  on  waiting  orders. 
Ldmsoen,  Gkorue  p..  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon.     Detached  from  the 

C  S.  Steamer  Boston  and  granted  three  months'  leave. 
Anzal,  E.  W.,  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon.     Detached   from  the  Naval 

Academy  and  ordered  to  the  U.  S.  Steamer  Boston. 
Smith,  Howard,  Surgeon.    Ordered  to  appear  before  the  retiring  board 

at  Mare  Island,  Cal. 

Society  Meetings  for  the  Coming  Week  ; 

Monday,  Octolicr  27th :  Medical  Society  of  the  County  of  New  York  ; 
Doston  Society  for  Medical  Improvement ;  Lawrence,  Mass.,  Medical 
Club  (private) ;  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Society  for  Medical  Improve- 
ment ;  Baltimore  Medical  Association. 

ToESDAY,  October  28th :  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  (Section  in 
Laryngology  and  Rhinology) ;  New  York  Dermatological  Society 
(private);  Buffalo  Obstetrical  Society  (private);  Medical  Societies 
of  the  Counties  of  Queens  (semi-annual — (iarden  City)  and  Koek- 
land  (semi-annual),  N.  Y. ;  Boston  Society  of  Medical  Sciences  (pri- 
vate). 


Wednesday,  October  29th :  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  City  Medical  Association  ; 
Berkshire,  Mass.  (Pittsfield)  and  Middlesex,  Mass.,  North  District 
(Lowell)  Medical  Societies  ;  Gloucester,  N.  J.,  County  Medical  Soci- 
ety (quarterly). 

Thursday,  October  SOth:  Massachusetts  Medical  Benevolent  Society 
(annual). 

Friday,  October  31st:  New  York  Clinical  Society  (private). 

Satcrday,  November  1st :  Clinical  Society  of  the  New  York  Post-gradu. 
ate  Medical  School  and  Hospital ;  Manhattan  Medical  and  Surgical 
Society  (private);  Miller's  River,  Mass.,  Medical  Society. 


IProcccbings  of  Societies. 

MISSISSIPPI    VALLEY   MEDICAL   ASSOCIATION. 

Sixteenth  Annual  Meeting,  held  in  Louisrille, 
October  8,  0,  and  10,  1S90. 

The  President,  Dr.  J.  M.  Matiiew.s,  of  Louisville,  in  the  Chnir. 

Infectious  Dyspepsia  and  its  Rational  Treatment  by  the 
Antiseptic  Method  was  the  title  of  a  paper  by  Dr.  Fka.nk 
Woodbury,  of  Philadelphia,  who  liinited  bis  consideration  of 
the  subject  to  gastric  dyspepsia.  He  considered  dyspepsia  en- 
titled to  recognition  as  a  distinct  disease.  It  was  cluiracterized 
clinically  liy  manifestations  of  nervous  disorder  ;  so  that  CuUen 
had  not  been  very  far  wrong  in  considering  it  as  a  neurosis, 
under  the  class  of  Adijnamice.  Its  most  marked  symptoms  were 
produced,  the  author  believed,  by  the  absorption  of  products  of 
parasitic  micro-organisms.  Of  late  years  bacteriology  had  made 
wonderful  advance,  and  especially  in  the  department  of  bacte- 
rial parasiticism,  or  infection,  and  its  relation  to  disease.  Abe- 
jous,  a  recent  investigator  of  this  subject,  had  found  si.xteen 
species  existing  normally  in  his  own  stomach,  of  which  two 
were  micrococci,  thirteen  were  bacilli,  and  one  was  a  vibrio. 
The  presence  of  saprogenic  microbes  in  the  stomach,  therefore, 
being  constant  and  not  incompatible  with  health,  it  became  ne- 
cessary to  inquire  why  fermentation  or  putrefaction  of  the  food 
did  not  o(^cur  alter  every  meal.  In  other  words,  how  was  prac- 
tical antisepsis  obtained  by  natural  processes?  Three  things 
were  to  be  considered  in  this  connection  :  (1)  the  food,  (2)  tlie 
digestive  fluids,  and  (3)  the  physical  conditions  attending  the 
act  of  digestion.  Laborious,  painful,  and  imperfect  digestion 
occurring  habitually,  when  not  symptomatic  of  other  disease, 
constituted  dyspepsia;  and  when  it  was  accompanied  by  fer- 
mentation of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  and  general  toxic 
symptoms,  the  result  of  microbian  development,  it  might  prop- 
erly be  called  infectious  dyspepsia.  The  disorder  was  sufficiently 
prevalent,  and  gave  rise  to  enough  discomfort  and  actual  suffer- 
ing in  its  victims,  not  only  to  deserve  our  serious  consideration, 
but  also  to  enlist  our  best  therapeutic  skill  in  their  behalf.  The 
excessive  growth  of  micro-organisms  during  digestion  was  fa- 
vored by  slow  movements  of  the  stomach  and  by  defective  quan- 
tity or  (piality  of  the  gastric  juice.  Acid  dyspepsia,  or  sour 
stomach,  miglit  bo  due  in  rare  cases  to  excessive  secretion  of 
liydrochloric  acid,  but  was  generally  caused  by  lactic,  acetic,  or 
butyric  fermentation,  due  to  the  presence  of  appropriate  forms 
of  bacteria  in  the  stomach.  The  object  of  treatment  of  infec- 
tious dyspepsia  was  to  prevent  the  excessive  development  of  mi- 
cro-organisms during  digestion.  This  was  sought  to  bo  accom- 
])lislied  (1)  by  the  nse  of  articles  of  diet  that  were  not  in  a  fer- 
menting con<liti(>n  or  readily  fermentable  ;  (2)  by  adopting  such 
hygienic  and  tonic  measures  as  would  invigorate  the  luxlily  pow- 
ers and  especially  bring  the  gastric  juice  u])  to  its  normal  stand- 
ard of  quality  and  (piantity,  and  increase  the  muscular  power  of 
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the  stomach  ;  and  (3)  by  local  antiseptic  treatment,  including 
the  administration  of  drugs  that  retarded  fermentation,  and  es- 
pecially by  irrigation  of  the  stomach  with  weak  disinfectant  so- 
lutions or  simply  recently  t'oilcd  water. 

Help  and  Hindrance  to  Medical  Progress. — Dr.  Jons  U. 
HoLLisTER,  of  Chicago,  read  a  paper  on  this  subject.  He  said 
the  possibility  of  progress  was  conditioned  upon  the  present 
imperfection  of  attainment ;  results  were  dependent  upon  our 
abilities,  upon  our  methods,  and  upon  the  obstacles  to  be  over- 
come. The  profession  must  command  a  much  higher  average 
of  native  talent;  that  talent  must  receive  a  much  higher  grade 
of  culture ;  and  the  present  methods  of  research  on  the  part  of 
the  profession  must  be  greatlj'  moditied  and  improved. 
(To  be  continued.) 


MEW    YORK   ACADEMY    OF   MEDICINE. 

SECTION   IN   SUEGEKT. 

Meeting  of  October  13,  1S90. 
Dr.  B.  F.  Curtis  in  the  Chair. 

Fractures  of  the  Fibula.— Dr.  A.  .J.  McCosh  showed  a  pa- 
tient, aged  forty-six  years,  who,  on  May  22,  1889,  had  been  in- 
jured while  in  the  act  of  lifting  a  horse's  foot.  The  animal  had 
rolled  over  against  the  inside  of  his  thigh  at  the  same  time  that 
his  leg  slipped  under  the  horse  into  a  position  of  extreme  ad- 
duction, when  he  felt  a  pain  and  "something  gave  way  "  on  the 
outer  side  of  his  knee,  and  he  found  himself  unable  to  get  up. 
On  examination,  the  injury  was  found  to  consist  of  a  breaking 
off  of  the  upper  end  of  the  fibula,  a  fragment  about  three  quar- 
ters of  an  inch  in  length  being  drawn  upward  for  an  inch  by 
the  contracting  force  of  the  outer  hamstring.  There  was  con- 
siderable swelling  about  the  outer  side  of  the  joint,  but  no  lux- 
ation could  be  produced.  The  limb  was  flexed  in  a  double-in- 
clined plane  about  thirty  degrees  and  the  thigh  slightly  bent  on 
the  pelvis.  A  strip  of  adhesive  i)laster  steadied  and  pulled  down 
the  upper  fragment.  In  this  position  the  distance  was  about 
half  an  inch.  At  the  end  of  three  weeks  a  plaster-of-Paris 
splint  was  applied,  the  leg  being  semi-flexed.  The  patient  went 
about  on  crutches,  and  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  week  tlje  splint 
was  removed.  After  three  months  the  patient  walked  without 
a  limp  and  his  injured  limb  was  practically  as  good  as  ever. 

A  second  patient  was  shown,  aged  thirty-one  years,  who 
had  several  years  before  sustained,  on  two  occasions,  a  fracture 
of  the  left  femur,  and  in  consequence  had  had  partial  ankylosis 
of  tlie  knee  joint.  On  August  2()th,  while  descending  some 
stairs,  he  slipped,  and  made  a  violent  and  sudden  effort  to  re- 
cover himself.  In  doing  so  he  heard  and  felt  something  snap 
OD  the  outer  side  of  his  left  knee.  He  fell  and  was  unable  to 
get  Dp.  Fracture  of  the  upper  end  of  the  fibula  was  found.  The 
upper  fragment  consisted  of  the  styloid  process,  which  was 
drawn  slightly  ui)ward  hy  the  biceps  tendon.  The  leg  was  Hexed 
on  the  thigh  and  a  right-angled  sjilint  applied,  a  pad  pressing 
the  upper  fragment  into  place.  The  patient  now  had  bony 
onion. 

Dr.  0.  A.  Powers  said  that  of  the  record  of  four  bnndrcd 
and  forty-fight  cases  of  fracture  of  the  leg  in  the  service  of  Dr 
W.T.  Mull,  at  the  Chambers  .Street  and  Hellevue  Ilosi)itals,  there 
had  been  only  one  case  of  fracture  of  the  fibula  iminediately  he- 
low  its  head.  No  nerve  lesion  or  paralysis  had  supervened,  and 
perfect  bony  onion  liad  taken  place  in  about  eight  weeks,  with 
no  limp  and  no  deformity. 

Extensive  Bullet  Wound  of  the  Knee  without  Injury 
to  the  Bones. —  Ihe  next  case  was  that  of  a  police  ollicer.  On 
the  evening  of  August  2l8t  he  accidentally  shot  himself  through 


the  knee  joint.  The  bullet  entered  the  upper  part  of  the  joint, 
which  it  traversed  for  nearly  its  whole  extent,  lodging  just  be- 
neath the  skin.  In  its  passage  through  the  joint  not  the  slight- 
est damage  was  doue  to  any  of  the  bony  structures.  Blood  and 
synovial  fluid  had  oozed  from  the  joint,  and  a  few  fragments  of 
clothing  were  picked  out.  The  joint  was  irrigated  with  boro- 
s.alicylic  solution  and  a  small  drainage-tube  inserted,  the  upper 
part  of  the  wound  being  |)acked  with  iodoform  gauze.  The  knee 
was  kept  immobilized  until  September  23d.  On  September  26th, 
thirty-five  days  from  the  accident,  the  patient  had  begun  to  walk. 
It  was  now  seven  weeks  and  he  walked  without  a  limp.  The 
leg  could  be  flexed  to  a  right  angle  and  was  daily  improving. 
There  was  no  doubt  that  in  another  month  the  patient  would 
have  a  perfect  limb. 

Two  Cases  of  Hip-joint  Disease  treated  by  Immobiliza- 
tion.— Dr.  A,  M.  PiiEi.i'S  showed  two  patients,  one  cured  and 
the  other  under  treatment  by  means  of  his  immobilization 
splints.     [A  report  of  these  cases  to  be  published.] 

His  argument  was  that,  if  a  case  were  treated  in  time  and 
upon  proper  surgical  principles,  no  deformity  ought  to  result. 
It  bad  been  urged  again  and  aL'ain,  as  an  argument  against  fixa- 
tion of  the  hip  joint,  that  ankylosis  was  sure,  or  very  likely,  to 
ensue.  The  patient,  a  little  girl,  whom  be  now  presented  cured, 
had  been  put  under  treatment  and  her  limb  had  been  immobil- 
ized for  sixteen  months.  It  would  be  seen  that  she  could  now 
walk  well,  there  was  scarcely  any  shortening,  and  the  joint  was 
freely  movable. 

The  Ouaikman  said  that  the  cases  presented  were  speaking 
witnesses  of  the  freedom  from  danger  and  excellent  results  that 
were  attainable  by  the  method. 

Trendelenburg's  Operating  Chair.— Dr.  Wu.lt  Meyer  de- 
scribed and  showed  a  now  operating  table  that  he  had  brought 
from  abroad.  Tlie  table  was  designed  by  Professor  Trendelen- 
burg, chief  of  the  surgical  clinic  at  the  University  of  Bonn, 
Germany,  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  operations  in  the  post- 
ure bearing  his  name.  The  only  difficulty  that  had  been  con- 
nected with  this  position,  which  became  especially  evident  in 
operations  occurring  in  private  practice,  was  the  providing  of 
a  proper  and  stea<ly  support  for  the  patient  without  the  help  of 
an  additional  nurse.  Trendelenburg's  new  table  overcame  this 
insufficiency  in  a  simple  and  effective  manner,  and  ofl'ered  be- 
sides many  new  and  importunt  advantages.  The  table  consisted 
of  four  parts,  which  could  be  put  together  easily  and  taken 
apart  just  as  simply.  They  were  small  enough  to  be  sent  by  an 
express  wagon  to  the  patient's  home.  The  four  parts  were:  1. 
The  pedestal.  2.  Tlie  seat,  which  had  the  shape  of  a  carriage 
seat.  -S.  The  rest  for  the  back.  4.  The  rest  for  the  head.  Two 
movable  shoulder  hollows  were  attached  to  the  back-rest.  If 
everything  was  in  place,  the  table  could  be  adapted  to  Trende- 
lenburg's posture  by  pressing  down  the  handle  at  the  top  of  the 
back-rest.  The  back-rest  and  seat  were  connected  by  hinges. 
The  table  could  be  lowered  to  2}  feet  from  the  ground  and 
raised  to  .5  feet  by  means  of  a  rack  and  pinion,  and  also  swung 
around  a  vertical  axis.  If  one  was  operating  with  the  help  of 
light  from  the  side,  a  full  daylight  view  could  always  be  got  of 
the  true  pelvis  and  its  contents  without  moving  the  whole  table. 
There  was  a  trap-door  in  the  seat  of  the  chair,  by  which  means 
the  whole  pcrimenm,  rectum,  urethra,  bladder,  or  vagina  could 
bo  brought  into  view  and  fully  exposed  while  the  patient  re- 
mained entirely  undisturbed  in  the  recumbent  posture.  The 
patient  was  put  on  the  table,  as  in  an  ordinary  office  chair. 
The  feet  were  secured  hy  straps,  and  the  shoulders  caught  by 
the  liollows  mentioned  above.  The  table  was  now  fastened, 
the  patient  upon  it,  at  any  height  or  angle  of  inclination.  The 
table  could  also  be  utilized  for  office  use  by  using  a  narrnwer  seat 
and  divergent  foot-holders.    There  was  no  doubt  that  Trendolen- 
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bnrg's  posture  had  been  made  much  more  useful  by  his  new- 
table,  and  would  consequently  be  still  more  generally  adopted. 
The  chair  could  be  obtained  or  ordered  from  Mr.  F.  A.  Esth- 
baum,  Bonn,  Germany.  The  price  without  duty  was  about 
$90;  with  substitute  seat.  $1'2.5. 

Lessons  taught  by  Three  Fatal  Abdominal  Operations, 

Dr.  J.  B.  RoiiERTs,  of  I'hiladelphia,  read  a  paper  with  this 

title.  The  operations  were:  1.  An  attempt  at  nephrectomy,  by 
the  abdominal  route,  for  tubercular  and  calculous  nephritis. 
The  autopsy  in  this  case  had  shown  quite  clearly  that  lumbar 
nephrotomy  would  have  led  to  a  definite  diagnosis,  and  pos- 
sibly, perhaps  probably,  would  have  been  followed  by  cure  after 
a  prolonged  course  of  treatment.  2.  Cholecystotoray.  Gall- 
stones were  not  found,  and  the  cause  of  jaundice  was  not  dis- 
covered. The  post-mortem  examination  revealed  a  fwtid  ab- 
scess between  the  gall-bladder  and  adherent  coils  of  intestine, 
and  indicated  that  the  jaundice  was  due  to  pressure  on  the  com- 
mon bile  duct  by  this  abscess  and  other  inflammatory  products. 
3.  An  operation  for  radical  cure  of  a  large  umbilical  hernia,  in 
which  death  had  followed.  The  clinical  history  of  the  first  case 
was  as  follows:  The  patient,  a  woman  agt-d  forty-two  years, 
had  previously  snftered  with  what  was  said  to  have  been  pneu- 
monia, from  which  time  she  had  never  been  in  good  he.ilth. 
About  nine  months  previous  to  the  writer's  seeing  her  she  had 
been  seized  suddenly  with  severe  pain  in  the  right  side,  which 
extended  down  into  the  right  leg.  This  was  followed  by  an 
illness  which  confined  her  to  bed  for  fourteen  weeks.  During 
this  time  the  urine  was  scanty  and  cloudy,  and  ])roduced  a  burn- 
ing sensation  when  being  voided.  Iler  health  had  progressively 
failed,  and  she  had  lost  nearly  fifty  pounds  in  weight  in  the  two 
years  following  the  pneumonic  trouble.  Before  she  came  under 
the  writer's  notice  a  tumor  was  discovered  in  the  right  hypochon- 
driac region.  Exauiination  had  shown  the  patient  to  be  ex- 
tremely emaciated,  very  feeble,  and  with  a  hard,  globular  mass, 
of  about  the  size  of  a  fa'tal  head  at  term,  situated  in  the  right 
hypocboudrium.  Counter-pressure  on  the  loin  caused  the  tu- 
mor to  project  much  more  prominsntly  against  the  anterior 
wall.  The  urine  contained  large  quantities  of  pus.  The  diag- 
nosis was  of  a  growth  of  renal  origin,  which,  in  all  probability, 
would  be  found  to  be  a  disorganize<l  and  suppurating  ki<luey, 
perhaps  containing  calculi.  After  consultation,  an  abdominal 
incision  was  decided  upon,  with  the  expectation  of  removing 
the  tumor  radically.  An  incision  was  made  over  the  convexity 
of  the  tumor  corresponding  with  the  right  semilunar  line.  The 
omentum,  which  was  spread  over  and  a<lherent  to  the  mass, 
was  torn  through  with  the  fingers.  The  presenting  jiart  of  the 
growth  consisted  of  a  sac  filled  with  a  whitish  fluid.  Tliis  was 
recognized  as  a  puriform  collection  in  the  kidney,  and  was 
then  removed  as  well  as  possible,  the  contents  being  too  thick 
to  flow  readily.  About  half  of  the  tumor  was  separated  from 
its  surroundings,  but  it  soon  became  apparent  that  it  would 
bo  impossible  to  enucleate  it  completely,  because  of  tlie 
firm  adhesions  to  the  viscera  and  the  posterior  abdominal 
wall.  It  was  determined  that  the  only  safe  course  was  to 
abandon  the  operation  of  nephrectomy  and  to  stitch  the  peri- 
tonroum,  at  the  edges  of  the  abdominal  incision,  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  disorganized  kidney.  A  portion  of  the  tumor  would 
thus  be  exposed,  so  that  after  its  adhesion  to  the  |>arielal  peri- 
tonfcutn  it  would  be  possible  to  split  open  the  diseased  kidney 
and  scrape  away  the  disorganized  tissue.  The  shock  of  such 
serious  and  prolonged  manipulations,  added  to  the  patient's 
previously  bad  condition,  had  caused  death  within  twenty-four 
hours,  liemoval  of  the  kidney  even  alter  death  was  exceed- 
ingly difficult,  because  of  its  strong  adhesion  to  the  liver,  dia- 
phragm, intestines,  and  spinal  column.  When  tlie  spe(^imen  was 
cut  open,  a  multitude  of  sacs  was  disclosed,  with  difllucnt  or 


cheesy  pus  for  their  contents.  Within  the  kidney,  calculous 
sand  was  discovered,  and  in  one  place  a  calculus  as  large  as  the 
tip  of  the  finger  was  found.  A  large  lumbar  incision  would 
undoubtedly  have  been  better,  for  then  the  disorganized  kidney 
could  liave  been  laid  open  and  the  pus  and  calculi  removed  by 
curetting,  without  involving  the  peritoneal  cavity. 

The  second  case  was  that  of  a  woman,  aged  forty-two,  who 
had  suffered  for  sixteen  years  with  periodical  pains  in  the  right 
hypochondrium.  Nine  months  before  coming  under  the  notice 
of  the  writer  her  condition  increased  in  severity,  and  a  lump 
was  noticed  in  the  right  side  of  the  abdomen.  The  case  was 
looked  upon  as  being  one  of  biliary  calculi  which  could  be 
treated  by  medicinal  remedies.  After  a  month's  treatment  an 
operation  was  decided  upon,  and  the  abdomen  was  opened  over 
the  gall-bladder,  which  was  found  greatly  distended  with  liquid 
bile  and  bound  by  adhesions  to  the  intestines.  After  evacua- 
tion of  the  bile,  an  incision  was  made  into  the  gall-bladder  and 
search  made  for  calculi,  but  none  could  be  found.  The  patient 
was  in  a  fair  condition  after  the  operation,  but  died  within 
twenty-fonr  hours.  The  autopsy  revealed  a  pus-pocket  between 
the  bladder  and  the  transverse  colon.  The  delay  in  attempting 
exploration  was  unfortuuate.  It  was  also  possible  that  death 
might  have  been  avoided  even  at  the  time  of  operation  if  force 
had  been  used  and  the  gall-bladder  separated  from  the  adherent 
colon ;  this  would,  at  any  rate,  have  disclosed  the  pus,  which 
was  the  chief  cause  of  the  serious  symptoms. 

The  third  fatal  abdominal  section  of  the  series  was  in  a 
woman,  aged  forty-six,  who  was  subjected  to  an  operation  for 
the  radical  cure  of  an  enormous  umbilical  hernia  which,  it  was 
stated,  had  existed  for  four  years.  An  incision  only  large 
enough  to  admit  the  finger  into  the  sac  was  first  made,  with  the 
hope  that  reduction  of  the  mass  might  be  accomplished  by 
tearing  up  the  adhesions  and  enlarging  the  umbilical  opening. 
Adhesions,  however,  were  so  generally  present  that  this  was 
impossible.  A  large  incision,  therefore,  was  made  so  as  to  un- 
cover the  protruding  intestine  thoroughly.  During  the  making 
of  the  incision  some  foetid  fluid  escaped.  The  intestines  were 
congested.  Thick  masses  of  inflammatory  lymph  were  stripped 
from  the  sac  wall  and  a  good  deal  of  congested  and  inflamed 
omentum  cut  away.  In  tearing  through  the  adhesions  between 
the  various  coils  of  bowel  the  two  outer  intestinal  coats  were 
torn  at  one  place  for  about  an  inch,  leaving  nothing  but  mucous 
membrane  remaining.  The  rent  was  at  once  sutured  with  oat- 
gut.  The  adhesions  at  the  lower  border  of  the  ring  were  finally 
separated,  but  at  the  upper  margin  of  the  opening  they  were 
too  firm  to  permit  of  separation  of  the  protruding  omentum  from 
the  abdominal  wall.  The  ring  was  enlarged  by  incision,  and 
reduction  of  tlie  intestines  accomplished,  although  a  part  of  the 
colon  and  the  stumps  of  the  excised  portions  of  omentum  were 
left  adherent  to  the  upper  border  of  the  ring.  A  drain  was 
not  put  into  the  peritoneal  sac,  but  one  was  left  in  the  umbilical 
opening.  The  patient's  temperature  after  being  put  to  bed  was 
10r2°;  pulse,  lO-I.  The  next  day  the  abdomen  became  some- 
what tympanitic,  and  the  bowels  were  thoroughly  moved  with 
saline  purgatives.  Her  condition  becoming  serions  about  forty 
hours  alter  the  operation,  the  abdomen  was  opened  and  thor- 
oughly irrigated  and  drainage-tubes  were  inserted.  Death  had 
occurred  in  a  few  hours.  It  was  evident  from  the  autopsy  that 
death  had  resulted  from  acute  septic  peritonitis,  due  to  the  in- 
troduction into  the  abdominal  cavity  of  coils  of  intestine  in  a 
state  of  septic  inflammation. 

Dr.  J.  D.  Bhyan't  thought  the  reader  of  the  |)aper  had  set 

an  excellent  example  in  recording  his  results  so  frankly.     If  all 

the  unfortunate  issues  were  so  told,  more  would  he  learned  than 

from  the  flowery  recitation  of  successes.     As  to  the  kidney  case, 

'  he  thought  it  was  a  pretty  well  established  fact  that  the  re- 
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moval  of  this  organ  throngb  the  loin,  if  permissible  at  all,  was 
better  thau  throagh  the  anterior  abdominal  wall.  Some  be- 
lieved that  the  surgical  handling  of  the  abdominal  cavity,  under 
proper  precautions,  offered  no  more  danger  than  manipulation 
of  other  regions  of  the  body.  The  speaker  did  not  believe  it 
proper  to  open  this  cavity  when  the  object  could  be  effected 
without  doing  so.  The  rate  of  mortality  after  removal  of  the 
kidney  was  about  ten  per  cent,  in  favor  of  the  lumbar  incision. 
As  to  drainage  of  the  abdominal  cavity  for  the  various  re- 
quirements met  witli  in  the  surgery  of  the  region,  he  made  it 
a  rule  to  employ  drainage  when  there  was  evidence  to  warrant 
the  belief  that  inflammatory  action  would  ensue  at  the  site  of 
the  operation  or  in  the  tissues  contiguous  to  it.  If  there  had 
been  any  exposure  by  the  stripping  oft"  of  the  serous  coat  which 
could  not  be  covered  by  drawing  them  together,  he  employed 
drainage  by  means  of  the  tube  or  an  iodoform  tampon.  The 
question  of  introducing  into  the  abdominal  cavity  quantities  of 
water  or  other  fluid  for  the  purposes  of  its  better  toilet  had  been 
a  point  of  serious  consideration.  He  should  hesitate  very  much, 
where  there  was  a  local  disease,  or  where  an  operation  had  been 
performed  for  disease  which  had  not  extended  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  surgeon,  to  wash  out  the  abdominal  cavity,  fearing  that 
other  parts  might  become  infected.  He  should  prefer  to  rely 
on  local  washing  or  the  careful  use  of  the  sponge,  followed  by 
the  introduction  of  a  drainage-tube.  .\s  to  the  hernia  case,  he 
did  not  see  how  any  other  termination  could  liave  been  expected, 
and  thought  that  all  had  been  done  surgically  that  was  pos- 
sible. 

Dr.  G.  M.  Edebohls  thought  that  Dr.  Roberts  had  been  quiet 
justified  in  opening  the  abdominal  cavity.  This  in  itself  was  not 
an  improper  measure  for  purposes  of  exploration.  In  case  the 
growth  sought  for  could  not  be  removed  by  the  abdominal  route, 
or  some  other  organ  was  found  to  be  diseased,  as  in  the  case  of 
a  kidney,  the  cavity  might  be  closed  and  the  operation  finished 
by  means  of  a  lumbar  incision. 

Dr.  W.  W.  Van  Arsdale  referred  to  a  method  which  was 
an  exploratory  incision,  but  one  in  which  the  abdominal  cavity 
was  not  openeil.  All  the  tissues  were  divided  down  to  the  peri- 
tODEBum,  which  was  not  disturbed.  Most  of  the  tumors  usually 
sought  for  by  opening  the  cavity  could  be  diagnosticated  readily 
without  running  this  risk. 

Dr.  T.  JI.  Manlet  thought  the  fatal  results  that  so  often  fol- 
lowed these  abdominal  sections,  from  what  was  presumably  sep- 
tic invasion,  could  hardly  be  accounted  for  always  in  this  way. 
In  many  of  the  cases  there  was  scarcely  suflicient  interval  for 
the  development  of  general  septic  peritonitis.  He  thought  that 
the  element  of  shock  was  very  often  a  potent  factor  in  the  fatal 
issue. 
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DISEASES    OF    CHILDREN. 

Bt  FLOYD  M.  CR.\NDALL,  M.  D. 

Points  in  the  Patholo^  of  the  Paralyses  occurring  during  the 
First  Two  Years  of  Life. — Ib-nrv  \A\\i\  (Ilriii-<h  Mn/lral  ./oni-nal,  KiO). 
8,  1890)  divides  the  paralysrs  of  infants  into  six  classes: 

1.  Intra-iiteriue  lesions  (mcningo-enccphalitis).  Grave  lesions  may 
occur  in  the  firtus,  and  it  may  continue  to  live  and  be  lioin  at  term. 
The  results  of  meningeal  inflammation  appear  in  tlie  brains  of  idiotic 
children,  wliich  show  atrophy,  sclerosis,  or  chronic  hydrocephalus. 

2.  Meningeal  hicmorrhage.  This  occuis  under  n  variety  of  circum- 
stances during  early  life,  bnt  the  invariable  immediate  cause  is  as- 
phyxia, the  delicate  vessels  being  readily  ruptured  when  distended  with 


venous  Ijlood.  The  most  common  cause  of  asphyxia  and  re.-?ulting 
ha?morrhage  is  prolonged  and  ditCeult  labor.  It  may  also  occur  during 
paroxysms  of  wliooiiing-cough,  violent  attacks  of  vomiting,  or  convul- 
sions. The  bleeding  is  usually  bilateral,  and  most  commonly  involves 
the  parietal  region.  The  clot  separates  the  pia  mater  from  the  surface 
of  the  convolutions,  tearing  the  vessels  which  pass  from  the  pia  to  the 
gray  matter.  The  result  is  interference  with  the  nutrition  of  the  nerve- 
centers  and  more  or  less  degeneration.  In  a  majority  of  cases  there 
are  no  symptoms  of  a  surface  lesion  at  first.  An  extensive  haemor- 
rhage may  be  present  without  paresis  or  even  convulsions.  This  is,  no 
doubt,  due  to  the  undeveloped  state  of  the  cortical  centers  at  l)irth. 
Symptoms  appear  a.^  the  cliild  develops. 

li.  Syphilitic  arteritis  and  softening.  Disease  of  the  brain  in  con- 
nection with  hereditary  syphilis  is  not  common  in  young  infants.  When 
it  does  occur,  it  usually  takes  the  form  of  an  arteritis. 

4.  Acute  cerebral  paralysis.  Much  controversy  has  taken  place  with 
regard  to  the  cause  of  this  condition.  It  usually  takes  the  form  of 
hemiplegia,  and  may  be  due  to  tubercular  meningitis,  meningeal  haemor- 
rhage, or  embolism  of  the  ndddle  cerebral  artery.  The  paralysis  ap- 
pears suddenly,  convulsions  or  an  acute  febrile  disease  being  present  at 
the  onset.  The  cause  of  the  primary  illness  is  often  uncertain,  and  the 
relation  of  the  convulsions  to  the  paralysis,  in  most  instances,  can  not 
be  determined.  This  is  also  true  of  the  hyperjjyrexia  which  is  fre- 
quently present.  It  has  been  suggested  by  Striimpell  that  a  polio- 
encephalitis takes  place  analogous  to  anterior  poliomyelitis.  This  is 
suggestive,  but  is  as  yet  only  a  theory. 

5.  Acute  spinal  paralysis  (atrophic  paralysis,  anterior  poliomyelitis). 
Here  the  lesions  are  found  chiefly  in  the  anterior  horns  of  the  spinal 
cord,  and  are  regarded  by  the  author  as  inflammatory  in  character. 

6.  Peripheral  paralyses.  These  play  an  unimportant  part  in  the  pa- 
ralyses of  early  life.  The  group  includes  diphtheritic  paralysis  and 
the  various  paralyses  resulting  from  injury  to  the  nerves. 

The  Spinal  Cord  in  Infantile  Paralysis. — Angel  Money  (Provincial 
Medieal  Jourtvil,  Jan.  1,  1890)  reports  a  ease  of  great  interest.  The 
patient  was  a  girl  two  years  of  age.  Two  months  before,  paralysis  had 
been  noticed  following  a  brief  illness  marked  by  fever  and  vomiting, 
but  no  convulsions.  This  paralysis  involved  both  lower  extrcnjities, 
which  were  wasted,  flabby,  and  relaxed,  but  not  rigid.  The  knee-jerk 
was  lost  on  both  sides,  the  abdominal  and  gluteal  reflexes  were  absent, 
but  the  epigastric  was  easily  obtained.  The  wasting  was  symmetrical. 
None  of  the  paralyzed  muscles  acted  to  the  strongest  faradaic  current, 
but  all  responded  to  the  constant  current  of  thirty  cells.  Six  weeks 
after  admission  to  the  hospital  the  child  died  of  pneumonia. 

At  the  autop.sy  the  diagnosis  of  pneumonia  was  confirmed.  The 
parenchymatous  organs  were  in  a  state  of  cloudy  swelling.  The  brain 
and  eyes  were  normal. 

The  spinal  cord,  on  removal  from  its  canal,  presented  no  signs  of 
disease,  but,  on  making  transverse  sections,  certain  alterations  were 
discovered  in  the  lumbar  region.  In  the  middle  of  the  lumbar  enlarge- 
ment a  red  area  was  seen  to  occupy  each  anterior  cornu,  that  on  the 
right  side  lieing  the  more  extensive.  Each  anterior  cornu  had  at  its 
periphera  a  translucent  border,  which  Dr.  Turner  has  described.  These 
changes  existed  in  varying  degrees  throughout  the  lumbar  enlarge- 
ment. A  microscopical  section  from  the  part  where  the  disease  was 
most  marked  .showed  (1)  great  distention  and  thrombosis  of  vessels,  es- 
pecially in  the  anterior  cornu  ;  (2)  infiltration  of  the  cornua,  with 
abundant  leucocytes;  (3)  absence  of  large  multipolar  or  other  nerve 
cells.  The  disease  was  not  confined  to  the  anterior  horns,  but  spread 
in  every  direction,  though  the  focus  of  mischief  was  certainly  in  the 
anterior  horn.  The  lesion  was  most  marked  farthest  from  the  center 
of  circulation.  The  author  believes  that  the  morbid  signs  were  those 
of  acute  inflammation. 

As  to  ;etiologv,  it  is  probable  that  a  study  of  the  circulation  of  the 
spinal  cord  may  furnish  an  explanation.  There  is  evidence  for  the  be- 
lief that  the  gray  matter  is  not  as  well  supplied  with  tdood  as  the  white. 
In  proof  of  this  are  the  researches  of  Young  and  Ross,  Adandiiewicz,  and 
Moxon.  The  spinal  cord  is  not  well  supplied  with  pabulum ;  the  lower 
part  is  not  as  well  supplied  as  the  upper,  while  the  gray  matter  and 
nerve  nuclei  have  a  most  precarious  supply.  By  invoking  Cohnheim's 
theory  of  irdlauunation,  the  matter  is  easily  explained.     Upon  any  dam- 
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age  to  the  walls  of  the  blood-vessels,  the  phenomena  of  iuflammatiou 
follow.  Such  injury  may  result  from  an  abnormal  condition  of  the 
blood  or  blood-pressure,  and  a  direct  result  of  this  is  damage  to  the 
vital  protoplasm  forming  the  vascular  walls.  If  damage  to  the  walls  be 
sufficient,  actual  hajmorrhages  occur,  as  found  by  Clifford  AUbutt.  The 
essential  feature  of  this  view  is  the  unimportant  part  played  by  the 
nerve-cells  in  originating  the  disease.  They  are  simply  damaged  by 
disorder  of  the  blood-vessels,  and  are  the  victims  of  the  vascular  dis- 
ease. 

The  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Eickets. — Dr.  Kassowitz  (Wiener 
meil.  Wochcnsr/irifl,  Xos.  28  to  38,  1889)  contends  strongly  against  the 
opinion  that  rickets  is  due  to  a  diminution  of  lime  salts  in  the  food  or 
to  their  insufficient  absorption  due  to  weakened  digestion.  Ue  believes 
the  essential  cause  to  be  an  inflammatory  condition  of  the  bony  tissues 
and  not  a  lack  of  calcareous  material.  After  Wagner  had  demonstrated 
the  specific  action  of  phosphorus  upon  the  bones  of  animals  during  the 
period  of  growth,  the  author  conceived  the  idea  of  availing  himself  of 
the  drug  in  the  treatment  of  rickets.  Tlie  favorable  results  first  pub- 
lished in  1884  have  since  been  confirmed  by  numerous  observers.  He 
usually  administers  the  phosphorus  in  cod-liver  oil,  giving  a  half 
milligramme  a  day.  This  oil  of  phosphorus  is,  as  a  rule,  well  tolerated 
and  may  be  continued  during  the  warm  season.  When  not  well  taken, 
the  phosphorus  may  be  exhibited  in  an  emulsion  of  lipanine,  mucilage, 
and  syrup. 

A  Case  of  Myxcedematous  Idiocy. — Bourneville  {Anh.  de  neiirol., 
March,  1890)  reports  another  well-marked  case  of  this  disease.  Noth- 
ing unusual  was  observed  until  the  child  was  three  years  of  age,  when 
development  ceased  and  he  began  to  grow  fat.  lie  fii-st  came  under 
observation  at  the  age  of  twenty-five.  He  was  three  feet  in  height ;  the 
anterior  fontanellc  was  still  open ;  the  eyes  were  scarcely  visible,  due  to 
swelling  of  the  lids  ;  the  lips  were  thick  and  prominent ;  the  cheeks  fat 
and  puffy.  The  thyreoid  was  absent ;  the  neck  was  short  and  thick, 
and  on  each  side  there  was  a  lipomatous  mass,  while  similar  masses 
existed  on  the  sides  of  the  trunk  and  in  the  axilla;.  The  abdomen  was 
prominent  and  there  was  an  umbilical  hernia.  The  hands  and  feet 
were  short  and  fat ;  the  skin  was  waxy-white,  and  in  places  trans- 
lucent. The  speech  was  slow,  the  voice  harsh,  the  vocabulary  limited, 
and  intelligence  poorly  developed. 

The  Pathology  and  Treatment  of  Tubercular  Adenitis  in  Children, 
— Dr.  Wohlgemuth  [Arc/t.  fiii-  Kinder/i.,  v  and  vi,  1890)  considers 
this  subject  in  a  lengthy  paper  based  on  1'27  cases.  Of  these,  46  pa- 
tients were  treated  without  operation,  of  which  24  per  cent,  completely 
recovered  ;  3C  underwent  a  slight  operation,  and  ()39  per  cent,  recov- 
ered ;  in  the  remaining  4.5  the  glands  were  completely  removed,  and 
70'B  per  cent,  recovered. 

The  following  conclusions  are  drawn  :  1.  In  tuberculosis,  during  the 
first  ten  years  of  life  the  most  frequent  scat  of  disease  is  the  glands, 
those  of  the  neck  being  most  commonly  involved.  2.  Adults  are  also 
attacked  in  like  manner.  !?.  The  prognosis  varies  according  to  circum- 
stances more  in  children  than  in  adults.  4.  The  greater  the  diffusion 
of  involvement,  the  less  favorable  the  prognosis.  5.  Removal  is  less 
dangerous  than  has  usually  been  alleged,  but  radical  removal  does  not 
positively  insure  against  recurrence,  either  local  or  general. 

Two  Cases  of  Congenital  Malformation  of  the  Heart. — Dr.  Ludwig 
K\epsteht  (Aii/i./iir  Kimlrr/i.,  v  and  vi,  1H90)  ilisousses  abnormities 
of  the  heart,  and  reports  two  cases.  He  considers  a;tiology  under  two 
heads:  1.  Simple  lack  of  development.  2.  Inflammatory  action.  En- 
docarditis or  myocarditis,  occurring  during  the  process  of  development, 
checks  further  growth ;  occurring  after  complete  development,  destruc- 
tion of  existing  partJi  is  the  usual  result.  Anomalies  of  the  larger  ves- 
sels may  occur  as  follows :  1.  No  division,  the  vessels  forming  one  large 
tube.  2.  Abnormal  relative  positions.  3.  Unnatural  size.  4.  Combi- 
nation of  the  last  two — the  most  common  anounily. 

In  the  author's  first  case  the  heart  lay  in  a  peculiar  cavity,  and  was 
twisted  upon  itself  like  a  root.  The  right  ventricle  was  contracted, 
the  walls  of  the  left  were  n)uch  thickened,  and  there  was  no  septum 
between  the  two.  The  foramen  ovale  was  open.  The  pulmonary  artery 
was  large.     It  was  an  utterly  useless  organ. 

In  the  second  case  the  heart  was  large,  the  right  ventricle  was  dis- 
tended, the  foramen  ovale  open.     The  left  ventricle  contained  neither 


mitral  nor  aortic  opening,  nor  vestige  of  the  aortic  valves.  The  aorta 
existed,  but  was  small,  while  the  pulmonary  artery  was  abnormally  large. 
The  thymus  was  of  unusual  size. 

Lithotrity  in  Children.— Southam  (Med.  Chronicle,  June,  1890)  be- 
lieves that  lithotrity  is  applicable  in  most  cases  in  children  when  the 
stone  does  not  exceed  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  its  greatest  diame- 
ter. In  his  experience,  larger  stones  than  this  are  rare,  and,  in  a  large 
proportion  of  cases,  are  capable  of  being  crushed.  The  larger  the  stone 
and  the  younger  the  patient,  the  greater  is  the  reason  for  performing 
suprapubic  lithotomy  in  preference  to  the  lateral  operation. 

Disease  of  the  Heart  as  it  occurs  in  children  possesses  many  pecul- 
iar features,  which  are  discussed  by  Dr.  Mitchell  Bruce  (Brit.  Med. 
t/our.,  April  26,  1890)  in  an  article  of  unusual  interest.  The  various 
periods  of  this  eventfvil  disease  may  be  considered  under  three  heads  : 

1.  Acute  inflammation.  Among  the  numerous  causes,  rheumatism 
is  by  far  the  most  common,  but  is  frequently  "  latent "  and  very  diffi- 
cult of  detection.  Far  behind  rheumatism  are  chorea,  scarlet  fever, 
diphtheria,  measles,  and  tonsillitis.  Even  pericarditis  is  frequently  of 
rheumatic  origin,  and  the  sooner  this  is  recognized  the  better  it  will  be 
for  all  concerned.  Four  tests  may  be  employed  to  determine  whether 
pericarditis  be  rheumatic  or  not:  ( 1 )  The  presence  of  an  endocardial 
murmur  ;  (2)  the  effect  of  antirrheumatic  treatment ;  (3)  the  discovery, 
after  minute  examination,  of  tenderness  of  the  joints  ;  (4)  the  family 
history. 

The  symptonis  of  cardiac  disease  in  children  are  mild  and  often 
very  obscure;  the  physical  signs  are  relatively  distinct,  but  are  marked 
by  numerous  peculiarities.  The  heart  lies  higher,  the  apex-beat  being 
usually  in  the  fourth  space  and  more  to  the  left  than  in  the  adult.  The 
impulse,  as  a  whole,  is  often  widely  visible  and  palpable.  The  sounds 
have  a  puerile  character  and  are  frequently  divided,  both  periods  of 
silence  being  marked.  Reduplication  is  more  frequent  than  in  the 
adult.  Prominence  of  the  pra;cordia  is  especially  striking,  friction 
fremitus  is  distinct,  and  friction  sounds  are  relatively  loud.  The  area 
in  the  back  over  which  systolic  murmurs  are  conducted  is  frequently 
very  extensive. 

The  immediate  prognosis  should  be  guarded.  It  is  true  that  un- 
complicated inQaniinatiou  of  the  heart  rarely  proves  directly  fatal  in 
young  subjects,  but  its  complications  are  frequently  the  cause  of  death. 
Rheumatic  pleuro-pneumonia,  associated  with  endocarditis  and  pericar" 
ditis,  is  a  condition  full  of  peril  to  life.  The  ultimate  result  depends 
largely  upon  the  hygienic  surroundings  and  social  condition  of  the  pa- 
tient. It  is,  as  a  rule,  better  in  the  child  than  in  the  adult.  It  is  un- 
wise to  give  a  too  unfavorable  prognosis,  for  in  a  certain  number  of 
cases  the  signs  of  valvular  disease  ultimately  disappear. 

Much  may  be  done  to  prevent  endocardial  inflammation  by  imme- 
diately and  vigorously  combating  every  rheumatic  process  and  insuring 
proper  care.  Saliciue  and  quinine  sometimes  succeed  where  saUcylates 
fail.  Entire  freedom  from  excitement,  absolute  rest  in  bed,  and  proper 
nursing  must  be  continued  week  after  week.  Food  should  be  given  in 
small  quantities  and  at  short  intervals,  and  must  be  rigidly  fluid.  The 
disease  runs  an  irregular  course,  sometimes  continuing  for  weeks. 
Such  cases  must  be  managed  rather  than  "  treated."  Lack  of  firm- 
ness, patience,  and  consistency  in  management  must  too  often  account 
for  the  severity  of  some  ca.ses  of  chronic  valvular  disease. 

2.  The  establishment  and  maintenance  of  compensation.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  compensation  occurs  with  excciilional  complete- 
ness and  rapidity  in  the  child.  The  first  cause  of  interference  with 
compensation  is  impoverished  blood-supply,  which  may  result  from 
ana:mia,  starvation,  dyspepsia,  or  disturbed  action  of  the  liver.  The 
second  set  of  causes  rises  in  connection  with  muscular  exertion.  A 
weakened  valve  is  sometimes  strained  by  a  child  at  play,  but  this  is 
rare  compared  with  the  damage  which  often  occurs  to  the  heart  of 
hard-working  men.  Nervous  influences,  which  are  so  fruitful  of  evil  in 
the  adult,  arc  much  le.ss  active  in  the  child.  Yet  a  child  suffering  from 
cardiac  disease  should  be  guarded  against  nervous  shocks,  worry,  and 
anxiety.  The  chief  source  of  worry  in  most  cases  is  the  lessons  and 
school.  We  must  be  on  the  outlook  for  symptoms  of  mental  strain — 
headaches,  night-talking,  sleep-walking,  or  irritability  of  temper.  At 
the  same  time  we  must  sec  that  muscular  exercise  is  neither  abused 
nor  neglected.    We  should  speak  definitely  as  to  games.     Quiet  cricket 
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may  be  allowed,  but  match  games,  with  their  excitement,  and  violent 
games,  like  foot-ball,  must  be  totally  forbidden.  Cycling  would  seem 
to  be  a  safe  form  of  exercise,  but  actual  experience  proves  it  to  be 
dangerous,  from  a  tendency  to  over-ride. 

The  subject  of  chronic  valvular  disease  must  be  specially  protected 
from  rheumatism.  The  most  trifling  symptom  of  its  approach  must 
not  be  disregarded.  The  most  trying  period  is  from  the  tenth  year  to 
puberty.  The  heart  is  then  especially  susceptible,  and  in  most  cases 
requires  constant  attention.  Periodical  examinations  should  be  made, 
however  free  from  svmptoms  the  child  may  be.  As  to  medicinal  treat- 
ment, the  routine  employment  of  such  drugs  as  digitalis  and  its  allies 
is  frequently  unnecessary  and  often  positively  harmful. 

.3.  Heart  failure.  Symptoms  appear  only  when  compensation  begins 
to  fail.  In  several  important  respects  they  are  peculiar  to  the  child. 
Pain  is  less  prominent  than  in  the  adult,  but  dyspnica  is  a  constant  and 
striking  feature.  Cardiac  dropsy  and  albuminuria  are  infrequent.  Epis- 
taxis  is  not  uncommon.  Failure  of  compensation  never  arises  without 
a  cause.  No  attack  of  palpitation  or  dyspnoea  should  be  allowed  to  pass 
without  search  for  the  cause,  for  upon  that  the  prognosis  will  largely 
depend.  If  it  be  injudicious  treatment,  nervous  strain,  or  muscular  ex- 
ertion, a  period  of  rest  and  judicious  treatment  will  restore  the  heart. 
The  danger  is  much  greater  if  rheumatism  or  other  intercurrent  disease 
is  at  work.  On  the  whole,  the  prognosis  of  cardiac  failure  in  the  child 
is  better  than  in  the  adult.  When  the  more  unusual  symptoms,  as 
dropsy  and  albuminuria,  occur,  the  prognosis  is  especially  bad,  being 
worse  than  when  those  symptoms  appear  in  the  adult.  Dyspnoea,  pal- 
pitation, and  failure  of  the  pulse  demand  instant  and  active  attention. 
Of  the  various  new  remedies  and  cardiac  stimulants  there  are  a  number 
of  much  value,  but,  on  the  whole,  digitalis,  if  rationally  employed,  is  still 
the  best.  As  prompt  stimulants,  ether,  ammonia,  and  alcohol  are  fa- 
miliar to  all,  but  strychnine  used  hvpodermically  has  in  some  instances 
an  effect  little  short  of  marvelous  in  restoring  the  action  of  the  ven- 
tricles. A  one-per-cent.  solution  of  the  hydrochloride  should  be  em- 
ployed. 

mitral  Stenosis  in  Children. — Dr.  Sausom,  in  the  Lancet  of  Dec.  28, 
1889,  reports  forty  cases  of  mitral  stenosis  with  nineteen  autopsies,  all 
in  children  under  twelve  years  of  age.  In  the  less  marked  cases  a  ring 
of  granulations  was  found  on  the  mitral  aperture  on  its  auricular  aspect. 
They  are  in  some  cases  friable  and  fibrin-covered,  in  others  fibrous  and 
firmly  fixed.  The  subjacent  structures  were  more  or  less  thickened. 
In  the  more  pronounced  forms  the  mitral  curtains  were  fused  to  form 
a  funnel.  The  button-hole  opening,  so  common  in  adults,  occurred  in 
children  in  the  proportion  of  but  1  to  8  as  compared  with  the  funnel- 
shaped  opening.  The  left  ventricle  was  usually  of  normal  size;  the 
right  chambers  were  almost  invariably  dilated.  Mitral  stenosis  was  in 
no  case  congenital.  It  was  extremely  rare  under  five  years,  and  was  in- 
variably the  result  of  endocarditis.  As  to  atiology,  rheumatism  was 
the  most  common  factor.  In  the  more  severe  forms  of  rheumatism  mi- 
tral insufficiency  was  far  more  common  than  stenosis,  while  in  the 
milder  forms  the  proportion  of  the  latter  greatly  increased.  The  author 
believes  that  stenosis  is  the  result  of  a  limited  and  slow  endocarditis, 
while  insufficiency  is  due  to  retraction  of  the  valves,  the  result  of  more 
intense  iullammation. 

Strophanthus  in  Cardiac  Disease  in  Children.  —  Dr.  Jloncorvo 
(L' C'niiin  </if(/(V-i/,,  .Jan.  it,  IMin)  lias  ctuiiloyi-.l  stroplianlhus  extensively 
in  children  from  fifteen  months  to  fifteen  years.  He  has  seen  no  intol- 
erance manifested  to  the  drug  even  in  the  youngest  cases.  It  strength- 
ens the  muscular  force  of  the  heart  and  frequently  regulates  the  rhythm 
without  prejudice  to  arterial  tension.  He  reports  eight  cases  of  mitral 
disease  with  irregular  rhythm  and  the  symptoms  common  to  cardiac  dis- 
ease in  young  children  :  palpitation,  dyspncea,  insomnia,  and  precordial 
oppression.  The  siiTnptoms  were  invariably  relieved,  sometimes  imme- 
diately, and  ultimately  disappeared  more  or  less  completely.  In  some 
cases  of  an  a.sthmalic  type  the  irregular  heart's  action  wa.s  improved 
without  relief  to  the  dyspnoea.  In  other  cases  the  dyspno'a  was  made 
to  disappear.  In  three  ca.ses  of  nephritis  with  lesions  of  the  heart, 
oedema  di.iiippeared  under  the  use  of  the  drug,  and  the  action  of  the 
heart  was  improved.  In  broncho-pneumonia  and  other  pulmonary  dis- 
eases complicated  by  dyspnoea  and  weakness  of  the  heart,  strophanthus 
rendered  excellent  service. 


In  most  instances  the  good  effects  persisted  after  the  administration 
was  suspended.  The  temperature  was  not  reduced  nor  was  any  effect 
noted  on  the  nervous  system. 

Lipanine  as  a  Substitute  for  Cod-liver  Oil. — Galatti  {Arch.  f.  Kin- 
dcrhk.,  xi,  Fas.  I)  reports  twenty-seven  cases  of  tuberculosis  and  rickets 
treated  by  this  preparation  with  very  favorable  results.  It  was  well 
tolerated  and  taken  without  difficulty.  Although  the  appetite  improved 
in  all  cases  and  there  was  a  surprising  increase  in  weight,  the  progress 
of  the  disease  in  tuberculous  cases  was  unchecked.  The  dose  is  a  des- 
sertspoonful, pure  or  combined  with  syrup. 

[Lipanine  is  an  artificial  compound  of  oil  and  a  fatty  acid.  Mering 
uses  a  mixture  of  100  parts  of  oleic  acid  with  6  of  olive-oil] 

The  Causes  of  Laryngismus  in  Infants. — Mantle  (Brit.  Med.  Jour., 
Feb.  8,  1890)  describes  a  form  of  laryngismus  characterized  less  by 
stridulous  breathing  than  by  a  distinct  catch  in  the  breath,  bringing 
respiration  temporarily  to  a  standstill.  The  infant  is  observed  to 
awake  suddenly  from  sleep  and  struggle  for  breath.  He  seems  to  be 
suffocating,  but  eventually  recovers  the  breath.  Sometimes  there  is 
a  crowing  inspiration,  but  frequently  disturbance  of  the  natural  rhythm 
of  respiration  is  the  only  symptom  noticed.  At  first  spasm  is  confined 
to  the  laryngeal  muscles ;  but  if  the  disease  continues,  other  muscles  are 
at  leninh  involved.  Carpo-pedal  contractions  soon  appear,  and  these 
may  be  succeeded  by  general  eclampsia.  In  the  words  of  Dr.  Cheadle, 
"Larvncnsmus,  tetany,  and  general  convulsions  are  the  positive,  com- 
parative, and  superlative  of  the  convulsive  state  in  children." 

Among  the  causes  of  this  disorder,  rickets  is  by  far  the  most  com- 
mon. The  best  explanation  for  this  would  seem  to  be  that  the  weak- 
ened and  deformed  chest  wall  of  the  rickety  child  interferes  with  the 
proper  aeration  of  the  blood.  Increased  venosity  without  doubt  tends 
to  irritation  of  the  respiratory  centers.  Another  cause  described  by 
Goodhart  is  excessive  recurving  of  the  epiglottis  in  its  vertical  axis,  as 
if  it  had  been  bent  in  half  down  the  middle,  and  that  thus  the  ary- 
epiglottic  folds  are  brought  into  apposition,  and  a  mere  chink  is 
left  between  them.  In  cases  of  this  character  the  symptoms  gradu- 
ally disappear,  but  are  little  relieved  by  treatment.  Anottier  cause 
is  found  in  enlarged  bronchial  glands,  but  this  accounts  for  but  few 
cases.  Enlargement  of  the  thymus  gland  accounts  for  a  still  smaller 
number. 

There  is  still  another  cause  which  has  not  before  been  recognized, 
except  indirectly  by  Ringer.  This  is  elongation  of  the  uvula  with 
thickening  and  congestion  of  the  palatal  folds.  The  history  of  an  ex- 
tremely interesting  case  is  given  in  detail.  A  child,  eight  weeks  old, 
suffered  successively  from  laryngismus,  carpo-pedal  contractions,  and 
general  convulsions.  Removal  of  the  uvula,  which  was  much  elongated 
and  congested,  resulted  at  once  in  complete  and  permanent  cure. 

Congenital  Laryngeal  Stridor. — Dr.  Suckling  (Lunat,  March  15, 
1890)  reports  the  case  of  an  infant,  one  week  old,  suffering  from  laryn- 
geal stridor.  It  had  existed  since  birth  and  was  persistent,  though 
worse  at  times,  especially  during  sleep.  There  was  no  evidence  of 
syphilis.  The  stridor  was  attributed  to  some  congenital  abnormity  in 
the  larynx,  possibly  a  recurved  epiglottis.  Such  cases  are  unaffected 
by  treatment,  and  the  stridor  gradually  disappears. 

Diphtheria  and  Croup.— It  is  believed  quite  generally  in  Germany 
that  there  is  a  simple  idiopathic  or  inflammatory  croup,  less  frequent 
than  diphtheritic  croup,  but  often  so  grave  as  to  require  tracheotomy, 
(ioldschmidt  (VtrWl.  f.  klin.  Med.,  No.  48,  1889)  is  inclined  to  doubt 
the  existence  of  simple  idiopathic  croup.  Though  such  a  disease  may 
occur,  it  is  in  most  cases  a  manifestation  of  diphtheria.  This  is  i)roved 
by  the  contagious  character  it  often  presents,  by  subsequent  paralysis, 
and  by  the  small  membranous  spots  so  frequently  found  upon  autopsy. 
In  these  cases  the  results  of  tracheotomy  are  especially  good,  as  they 
arc  rarely  complicated. 

Becent  Investigations  in  Diphtheria. — The  Canada  Medical  Record 
(May,  1890)  reports  the  investigations  of  several  government  inspectors 
into  the  origin  of  certain  outbreaks  of  diphtheria.  The  most  interesting 
points  are  presented  in  parts  of  the  report  which  deal  with  the  influence  of 
factories  in  disseminating  the  disease  and  the  possibility  of  conveyance 
of  the  infection  by  clothing.  Evidence  is  undoubted  that  factory  women 
employed  during  the  week  in  a  town  where  diphtheria  was  prevailing 
communicated  the  disease  extensively  in  villages  where  they  spent  Sun- 
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dav.  Instances  are  given  of  the  families  of  clergymen  and  doctors  in 
rural  parts  owing  their  attacks  to  the  head  of  the  family  bringing  the 
infection  home  in  the  clothes.  It  was  also  carried  by  coats  and  straw 
plaits  sent  out  from  infected  houses.  The  potent  influence  of  schools 
in  disseminating  and  furthering  the  disease  is  proved  beyond  a  doubt. 

A  Case  of  Chorea  of  unusual  severity  is  reported  by  Dr.  Henry  Ash- 
by  in  the  Medical  Chronicle  for  May,  1890.  The  patient  was  a  girl, 
nine  years  of  age.  Choreic  morements  began  early  in  June.  On  the 
19th  the  power  of  speech  was  lost,  a  condition  which  lasted  eighty-one 
days.  At  about  the  same  time  control  over  the  limbs  was  lost  and 
marked  paralysis  soon  developed.  Several  joints  also  became  tender 
and  the  choreic  movements  were  greatly  increased.  Early  in  July  a 
mitral  regurgitant  murmur  developed,  the  rheumatic  pains  were  con- 
stant, and  subcutaneous  nodules  began  to  appear.  At  one  time  at  least 
two  hundred  were  present,  being  situated  on  the  scalp,  borders  of  the 
scapula,  along  the  ribs,  and  in  the  tendons  of  the  hands  and  feet.  On 
the  12th  of  July  a  friction  sound  was  heard  over  the  heart,  followed  by 
a  large  effusion  into  the  pericardium.  This  disappeared,  to  be  followed 
by  another  attack  in  August.  In  August,  emaciation  and  exhaustion 
were  extreme  and  the  paralysis  marked.  Gradual  improvement  then 
began  to  be  noted,  which  continued  till  January.  Heart  failure  then 
set  in,  accompanied  by  anaemia,  dyspncra,  and  oedema,  and  the  patient 
died  February  19th.  The  case  illu.strates  in  a  remarkable  manner  the 
close  association  between  chorea  and  the  rheumatic  state.  The  loss  of 
speech  was  doubtless  due  to  a  loss  of  control  over  the  muscles  of  the 
tongue  and  lips. 

The  Transmission  of  Aphthous  Disease  to  Infants. — VVeissenberg 
(AUyem.  inal.  CtiUral-Zeil.,  No.  1 ,  1 890)  reports  a  case  of  aphthous  stoma- 
titis in  which  the  cause  could  be  clearly  traced  to  tainted  milk.  It  is 
probable  that  an  epidemic  of  this  disease  in  Berlin  was  due  to  diseased 
animals.  It  was  not  simple  stomatitis  marked  by  a  shallow  round 
ulcer,  but  true  vesicles  occurred,  which  dried  and  disappeared  without 
leaving  a  cicatrix.  Contagion  may  result  from  direct  contact,  orthrough 
the  milk  of  infected  animals.  The  disease  was  produced  even  when 
one  part  of  the  infected  milk  was  mixed  with  eight  parts  of  sound 
milk.  Sibberty  isolated  a  micrococcus  from  the  milk  of  the  diseased 
cows,  but  reached  no  positive  conclusion. 

Insomnia  in  Infants. — Dr.  Jules  Simon  {Revue  mens,  des  mal.  del'en- 
fanic,  March,  1891))  considers  insomnia  a  symptom  of  much  importance 
in  infants.  In  many  diseases  it  is  a  symptom  of  minor  importance  and 
of  no  special  interest.  In  others  it  is  one  of  the  chief  manifestations 
of  the  disease.  The  influence  of  dentition  has  been  greatly  exagger- 
ated. Unless  congestion  of  the  gums  or  surrounding  parts  is  present, 
it  causes  but  little  disturbance  of  the  sleep. 

Dyspepsia  and  indigestion  are  the  most  common  and  universal  cause 
of  disturbed  sleep,  even  without  the  definite  symptoms  of  vomiting, 
diarrhoea,  or  marked  constipation.  A  discussion  of  the  treatment  would 
involve  a  review  of  the  whole  subject  of  dietetics. 

Causes  referable  to  the  nervous  system  probably  occur  next  in  fre- 
quency. All  young  infants  may,  even  in  the  first  year,  present  evi- 
dences of  acute  cerebral  congestion.  Extremes  of  either  cold  or  heat 
may  produce  the  same  result.  A  child  who  has  been  exposed  to  a 
strong  wind  during  Its  dally  airing,  or  one  who  has  had  insulTiclent  pro- 
tection from  the  sun,  may  pass  a  restless  and  uncomfortable  night. 
This  condition  must  be  distinguished  from  the  insomnia  of  men- 
ingitis, which.  In  some  cases,  is  for  many  days  the  only  sign. 

In  older  children,  headache  due  to  overtaxing  of  the  brain 
is  not  uncommon.  Anasmia  and  rapid  growth,  in  conjunction  with 
over.study.  Is  a  fruitful  cause  of  Insomnia.  In  children  of  rheu- 
matic parents  this  tendency  is  especially  marked.  Among  nervous  causes 
in  these  older  children,  hysteria,  chorea,  and  epilepsy  are  the  most  com- 
mon. The  young  hysterical  subject  Is  always  lialjle  to  insomnia,  with 
or  without  headache.  Some  attribute  all  headaches  of  this  period  to 
hysteria,  b\it  the  author  believes  that  the  distinction  should  be  care- 
fully made  between  such  headaches  and  those  due  simply  to  rapid 
growth  and  over-study. 

The  insomnia  of  epilepsy  Is  peculiar  to  Itself,  and  is  sometimes  the 
only  symp'tom  for  a  considerable  period.  The  child  suddenly  wakes 
from  profound  sleep,  sits  up,  and  begins  to  cry,  but  soon  lies  back,  as 
if  cxhausteil,  and  falls  into  a  deep  sleep.     These  attacks  are  alwavs 


accompanied  by  incontinence  of  urine.     Insomnia  complicating  chorea 
Is  an  exceedingly  grave  symptom. 

Earache  is  always  accompanied  by  insomnia,  and  usually  by  con- 
tiiuious  crying.  Hernia  Is  a  cause  of  pain  and  sleeplessness  that  is  fre- 
quently overlooked.  Intermittent  fever  is  in  some  cases  marked  by 
wakefulness  at  a  definitely  recurring  period.  Insomnia  and  headache 
are  prominent  and  early  symptoms  of  albuminuria.  Disturbed  sleep  Is 
frequent  in  children  of  six  or  seven  years  of  the  rheumatic  diathesis, 
and  is  accompanied  by  profuse  sweating  and  severe  headache. 


Bfto  Inbcntions,  etr. 


A   RETIXOSCOPE  AND   STRABISMOMETEK   COMBINED. 
By  John  Herbert  Claiborne,  M.  D. 

The  instrument  represented  by  the  following  cut  consists  of  a  plane 
mirror  an  inch  and  three  quarters  iu  diameter,  perforated  centrally  by 
an  aperture  for  the  eye.  As  a 
handle  to  the  mirror  a  strabls- 
mometer  has  been  employed.  The 
handle  is  attached  by  a  joint  which 
snaps  and  holds  fast  when  ex- 
tended. Its  length  is  such  that 
when  flexed  over  the  mirror  it  ex- 
actly spans  it  and,  being  slightly 
arched  in  the  center,  protects  the 
glass  from  fracture.  As  may  be 
seen,  the  handle  at  its  broad  ex- 
tremity is  crescentie  in  shape,  and 
is  marked  off  in  lines.  The  width 
of  the  scale  is  an  inch  and  two 
eighths,  so  that  a  deviation  of 
five  eighths  of  an  inch  iu  the  vis- 
ual axis  may  be  measured. 

The  instrument  is  handy  and 
may  be  carried  with  comfort  and 
safety   in  the   waistcoat  pocket. 

It  is  of  value  in  the  diagnosis  at  a  distance  of  errors  of  refraction  and 
in  the  estimation  of  the  amount  of  strabismus.  It  is  made  by  Messrs. 
Schmidt  &  Berlin,  10  East  Forty-second  Street. 


A  NEW  ADJUSTER   FOR  APPROXniATlNG  AND  INVERTING 
THE   EDGES   OF   AVOrXD.S   ESPECIALLY   IN   OPER- 
ATIONS ON   TUE   CERVIX  UTERI. 

By  Sinclair  TorsEY,  A.  M.,  M.  D., 

HOtJSE  SUnOKON  TO  THE  H008EVELT  HOSPITAL. 

TnK  instrument  that  I  have  devised  (that  has  been  iu  successful  use 
in  the  Gyniccologioal  Division  of  this  hospital)  Is  seven  Inches  long  (of 
just  twice  the  size  of  the  illustraliou),  and  is  in  effect  a  miniature  pitch- 


fork. The  points  are  as  sharp  as  those  of  an  ordinary  tenaculum,  and 
the  notch  between  them  is  a  little  less  than  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in 
breadth  and  depth. 

Puncturing  the  edge  of  the  wound,  it  can  be  accurately  adjusted 
and  inverted  as  reipiired  while  the  sutures  are  tightened.  In  most  op- 
erations  upon  the  cervix,  especially  in  Schroeder's  and  Krnmel's  opera- 
tions, the  adjustment  Is  much  more  readily  accomplished  than  by  the 
ordinary  tcnacnlum. 

Mr.  Clarence  Ford  has  carried  out  my  idea  In  the  construction  of  an 
instrument  of  a  single  piece  of  polished  steel,  which  can  be  readily  kept 
aseptic. 


Oct.  25,  1890.J 
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The  Evils  of  Early  Marriage  in  India  are  thus  spoken  of  edi- 
torially in  tile  Soiiteiubor  number  of  the  Indian  Medical  Gazeite^oi  Cal- 
cutta ; 

The  case  of  fatal  rupture  of  the  vagina  in  a  child-wife  consequent 
on  sexual  iiiterco.irse  with  a  mature  husband  which  we  reported  in  our 
last  issue  has  attracted  attention  to  a  subject  of  very  great  social  im- 
portance— namely,  the  nubile  age  of  females  in  this  country.  The  ap- 
pearance of  menstruation  is  held  by  the  great  majority  of  natives  of 
India  to  be  evidence  and  proof  of  marriageability,  but  among  the  Hindu 
community  it  is  considered  disgraceful  that  a  girl  should  remain  unmar- 
ried until  this  function  is  established.  The  consequence  is  that  girls 
are  married  at  the  age  of  nine  or  ten  years,  hut  it  is  understood  or  pro- 
fessed that  the  consummation  of  the  marriage  is  delayed  until  after  the 
first  menstrual  period.  There  is,  however,  too  much  re  ison  to  believe 
that  the  earlier  ceremony  is  very  frequently,  perhaps  commonly,  taken 
to  warrant  resort  to  sexual  intercourse  before  the  menstrual  liux  has 
occurred.  This  came  out  dearly  at  the  recent  trial,  and  was  indeed 
advanced  in  extenuation  of  the  prisoner's  "  rash  and  negligent  act  "  by 
bis  coimsel,  and  from  evidence  which  we  have  gathered  since  the  trial 
it  may  be  accepted  as  true  that  pre-menstrual  copulation  is  largely 
practiced  under  the  cover  of  marriage  in  tliis  country. 

From  this  practice  it  results  that  giils  become  mothers  at  the  earli- 
est possible  period  of  their  lives.  A  native  medical  witness  testified  that 
in  about  20  per  cent,  of  marriages,  children  were  borne  by  wives  of  from 
twelve  to  thirteen  years  of  age.  The  state  of  matters  thus  revealed 
implies  consequences  of  a  very  hurtful  nature  to  the  victims  of  the 
practice  of  immature  sexual  congress,  to  the  welfare  of  the  race,  and 
to  the  tone  and  well-being  of  society  in  general.  As  regards  the  unfor- 
tunate children,  apart  from  the  demoralization  entailed  by  premature 
sexual  intercourse  and  the  evils  consequent  on  the  assumption  of  the 
functions  of  womanhood  in  childhood,  there  is  abundant  evidence  to 
show  that  pain,  damage,  and  death  result  from  premature  copulation. 
Cases  of  death  caused  by  the  first  act  of  sexual  intercourse  are  by  no 
means  rare.  They  are  naturally  concealed,  but  ever  and  anon  they 
come  to  light.  Dr.  Clievers  mentions  some  fourteen  cases  of  this  sort 
in  the  last  edition  of  his  HniidJiuok  of  Medical  Jarixjx-udenrc  for  India, 
and  Dr.  Harvey  found  five  in  the  medico-legal  returns  submitted  by  the 
Civil  Surgeons  of  the  Bengal  Presidency  during  the  years  I870-'72. 
But  very  serious  injuries  may  be  inflicted  by  a  mature  male  in  inter- 
course with  an  immature  female  short  of  being  fatal — lacerations  of 
the  external  genitals  and  severe  tearing  of  the  vaginal  canal.  These 
are  inevitable  under  the  circumstances  in  every  case  in  which  mechani- 
cal measures  have  not  been  previously  resorted  to  for  dilating  the  sex- 
ual passage.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  such  measures  arc  not  in- 
frequently used,  and  it  is  dillicult  to  decide  which  is  the  greatest  evil 
and  disgrace — the  injury  caused  by  the  natural  method,  or  the  degrada- 
tion due  to  the  artificial.  But  more  physical  injury  and  mortality  are 
probably  due  to  premature  maternity  than  to  premature  co|)uiation. 
The  function  of  parturition  demands  a  higher  degree  of  maturity  of 
the  skeleton  and  soft  parts  than  the  function  of  copulation.  Dif- 
ficult and  delayed  labor,  laceration  and  sloughing  of  the  passages, 
death  of  the  child,  exhaustion,  fever,  abscesses,  contractions,  and 
fistula;  are  the  principal  consequences  of  premature  maternity,  and 
all  of  these  are  more  common  than  is  generally  known.  Then  early 
maternity  causes  premature  aging,  and  accordingly  the  women  of 
this  country  lose  the  bloom  of  youth  and  vigor  of  adult  life  long 
before  they  ought  or  would  if  they  were  allowed  to  njature  before 
becoming  wives  and  mothers.  Menstruation  is  not  a  sign  of  ma- 
turity. It  is  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  a  sign  of  puberty — of 
ovulation  and  impregnability.  It  is  not  even  an  infallible  sign  of  that. 
Some  female  children  menstruate  long  before  they  begin  to  ovulate, 
others  menstruate  once  casually  and  the  regular  establishment  of  the 
function  is  delayed  for  many  months;. in  others  ovulation  commences 
long  before  menstruation  appears.  Recent  researches  tend  to  show 
that  menstruation  and  ovulation  are  by  no  means  so  closely  related  as 
they  were  supposed  to  be,  and  menstruation  is  not  therefore  the  cer- 


tain and  infallible  sign  of  marriageability  it  is  supposed  to  be  in  India. 
But  maturity — physical,  mental,  and  moral — is  not  attained  in  women 
for  many  years  after  menstruation  has  appeared,  and  it  is  true  beyond 
question  or  doubt  that  maternity  as  a  function  and  duty  should  be 
undertaken  by  mature  women  and  not  by  immature  girls.  As  regards 
the  race,  there  can  be  equally  little  doubt  that  the  mai-riage  of  chil- 
dren, often  with  aged  males,  tends  to  the  physical  deterioration  of  the 
human  stock,  and  physical  deterioration  implies  effeminacy,  mental  im- 
perfection, and  moral  debility.  The  effect  of  premature  covering  and 
bearing  is  very  well  understood  in  stock-breeding,  and  the  more  robust 
races  of  the  world  contract  and  consummate  marriage  after  and  not 
before  maturity  in  every  sense  of  the  term  has  been  reached  by  both 
man  and  woman.  The  social  evils  caused  by  infant  marriage  are  a 
theme  rather  for  the  moralist  than  the  physician,  but  they  are  very  evi- 
dent, more  especially  in  connection  with  rape  and  prostitution.  Social 
customs  find  in  vice  and  crime  hideous  exaggerations,  and  the  legalized 
love  of  child-wives  in  marriage  is  apt  to  be  represented  by  lust  for 
female  children  outside  of  marriage. 

The  medico-legal  returns  submitted  to  the  Inspector-General  of 
Hospitals  by  the  Civil  Surgeons  in  the  Bengal  Presidency  for  the  year 
1868  and  1809  formed  the  subject  of  a  report  prepared  by  Dr.  K.  Mc- 
Leod,  and  those  for  the  years  1870-'71  and  1872  by  Dr.  K.  Harvev. 
Dr.  McLeod's  report  includes  forty-eight  cases  of  rape.  In  two  the  a^e 
is  put  down  as  five  years,  in  seventeen  between  six  and  ten,  in  ten  be- 
tween eleven  and  fifteen,  in  seven  between  sixteen  and  twenty,  in  three 
above  twenty,  and  in  nine  the  age  was  not  stated — that  is  to  say,  about 
half  of  the  victims  were  under  ten  and  about  three  fourths  of  them 
under  fifteen.  Most  of  these  children  had  been  badly  hurt,  some  had 
venereal  disease,  and  in  some  "  the  parts  gave  evidence  of  habitual  or 
repeated  intercourse." 

Dr.  Harvey's  report  includes  372  cases,  of  which  205  were  consid- 
ered certain  and  1 67  doubtful.  Of  the  205,  one  was  two  years  old ; 
one,  two  and  a  half;  one,  three;  three,  four;  five,  five;  nine,  six; 
nine,  seven;  eighteen,  eight ;  twenty-one,  nine;  twenty-six,  ten  ;  nine- 
teen, eleven;  twenty,  twelve;  thirty,  between  twelve  and  fifteen  ;  and 
nineteen  above  fifteen.  That  is  to  say,  of  those  whose  ages  are  "iven 
61  per  cent,  were  under  ten,  and  eighty-nine  under  fifteen.  Five  of 
these  cases  were  fatal,  and  in  twenty-five  instances,  besides  external 
injuries,  laceration  of  the  vagina  was  found.  The  perinieum  was  torn 
in  four-teen  cases. 

Among  the  '•  doubtful "  cases,  "  in  sixty  instances  children  from  nine 
to  thirteen  yeai-s  of  age  were  reported  as  '  accustomed  to  intercourse.'  " 

Statistics  of  this  kind  are  fortunately  peculiar  to  India,  but  they  tell 
a  ghastly  tale.  We  have  no  facts  in  our  possession  regarding  infant 
prostitution,  but  very  cursory  observation  in  Calcutta  suffices  to  indi- 
cate that  females  ai-e  trained  and  prepared  for  a  life  of  vice  from  a 
very  tender  age.  It  is  time  that  native  society  bestirred  itself  in  this 
matter.  The  evil  is  one  w  hich  saps  national  vigor  and  national  morality. 
Reform  must  come  from  conviction  and  effort  as  in  every  other  case, 
but  meantime  the  strong  arm  of  the  law  should  be  put  forth  for  the  pro- 
tection of  female  children  from  the  degr-adation  and  hurt  entailed  by  pre- 
mature sexual  intercourse.  This  can  easily  be  done  by  raising  the  a"e 
of  punishable  intercourse  which  is  now  fixed  at  the  absurd  limit  of  ten 
years.  Menstruation  very  seldom  appears  in  native  girls  before  the 
c  )nipleted  age  of  twelve  years,  and  if  the  "  age  of  consent "  were  raised 
tj  that  limit,  it  would  not  interfere  witli  the  prejudices  and  customs 
which  insist  on  marriage  before  lueiistruation.  This  would  be  a  step 
in  the  right  direction  ;  but  we  would  impress  strongly  and  earnestly  on 
the  native  community  that  maturity  and  not  puberty  is,  on  physiological 
as  well  as  social  gr-ounds,  the  true  time  and  condition  of  marriage. 

The  Southern  Surgical  and  Gynsecological  Association  will  meet  in 
Atlanta,  Via..,  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thur.sday,  Xovembcr  11th, 
12th,  and  18th,  under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  George  J.  Engelmann,  of 
St.  Louis.  Besides  the  president's  annual  address,  the  preliminary  pro- 
gramme mentions  the  following:  How  shall  we  treat  our  Cases  of  Pel- 
vic Inflammation  y  by  Di-.  R.  b.  Maury,  of  Memphis,  Tcun. ;  The  Gen- 
eral and  Local  Treatment  of  Gangrenous  Diseases  and  Wounds,  by  Dr. 
Hedford  Biown,  of  Alexandria,  Va. ;  A  Further  Study  of  the  Direct 
and  Reflex  Effects  of  Lacerations  of  the  Female  Peiiuieum,  by  Dr.  J. 
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H.  Blanks,  of  Xashville,  Tenn. ;  Abdominal  and  Pelvic  Sur<;erT  in 
America,  by  Dr.  Joseph  Price,  of  Philadelphia  ;  Intraligamentous  Ova- 
rian Cystoma,  by  Dr.  Cornelius  Kollock,  of  Cheraw,  S.  C. ;  The  Anato- 
my and  Pathology  of  the  Ilio-ca;cal  Region,  by  Dr.  Richard  Douglas,  of 
Nashville,  Tenn. ;  Wet  Antiseptic  Dressings  in  Hand  Injuries,  by  Dr. 
W.  Perrin  Nicolson,  of  Atlanta,  Ga. ;  The  Best  Route  to  the  Bladder  in 
the  Male  for  Disease  or  for  Foreign  Bodies,  by  Dr.  Hunter  McGuire,  of 
Richmond,  Va. ;  Suprapubic  Cystotomy  in  a  Case  of  Enlarged  Prostate, 
by  Dr.  W.  H.  H.  Cobb,  of  Goldsboro,  N.  C. ;  The  Indications  for  Chole- 
cystotomv,  bv  Dr.  A.  M.  Owen,  of  Evansville,  Ind. ;  Uterine  Moles  and 
their  Treatment,  by  Dr.  J.  T.  Wilson,  of  Sherman,  Texas  ;  Strictures  of 
the  Male  Urethra,  by  Dr.  W.  V.  Westmoreland,  of  Atlanta,  Ga. ;  The 
Treatment  of  Urethral  Strictures  by  Electricity,  by  Dr.  W.  Frank  Glenn, 
of  Nashville,  Tenn. ;  The  Surgical  Treatment  of  Empyema,  by  Dr.  J. 
A.  Goggans,  of  Alexander  City,  Ala.  ;  Cases  in  Abdominal  Surgery,  by 
Dr.  I.  S.  Stone,  of  Lincoln,  Va. ;  Rectal  Medication  in  Pelvic  Troubles, 
by  Dr.  W.  Hampton  Caldwell,  of  Lexington,  Ky. ;  Conservative  Surgery 
in  Injuries  of  the  Foot,  by  Dr.  J.  T.  Wilson,  of  Sherman,  Texas ;  The 
Management  of  the  Infantile  Prepuce,  by  Dr.  George  B.  Johnston,  of 
Richmond,  Va. ;  The  Ultimate  Results  of  Trachelorrhaphy,  by  Dr.  Vir- 
gil 0.  Hardou,  of  Atlanta,  (ia. ;  Fuither  Observations  on  the  Dangers 
of  Operative  Delay  in  Prostatic  Troubles,  with  Personal  Experience,  by 
Dr.  R.  D.  Webb,  of  Birmingham,  Ala. ;  The  Clinical  History  of  the 
Epicvstic  Surgical  Fistula,  with  Cases,  by  Dr.  J.  D.  S.  Davis,  of  Bir- 
mingham, Ala. ;  Foreign  Bodies  in  the  Air-passages,  with  Report  of 
Cases,  by  Dr.  John  E.  Pemlleton,  of  Hartford,  Ky. ;  Cholecystotomy, 
by  Dr.  W.  E.  B.  Davis,  of  Birmingham,  Ala, ;  Two  Cases  of  Laparoto- 
my for  Intestinal  Obstruction,  by  Dr.  J.  T.  Jelks,  of  Hot  Springs, 
Ark.;  Is  Gonorrhoea  Ever  a  Cause  of  Pelvic  Inflammations?  by  Dr.  J. 
R.  Buist,  of  Xashville,  Tenn. ;  and  papers,  the  titles  of  which  are  not 
determined,  by  Dr.  W.  O.  Roberts,  of  Louisville ;  Dr.  L.  S.  McMurtry, 
of  Louisville ;  Dr.  W.  D.  Haggard,  of  Nashville,  Tenn.  ;  and  Dr.  Hunter 
P.  Cooper,  of  Atlanta,  Ga. 

The  Fairchild  Digestive  Preparations  are  said  to  have  formed  a 
part  of  the  outfit  of  Stanley's  Eniiu  expedition,  and  articles  of  food 
predigested  with  Fairchild's  extractum  pancreatis  to  have  been  used 
exclusively  by  Mr.  Stanley  during  his  recent  illness. 

The  New  York  Pasteur  Institute. — Dr.  Paul  Gihier,  director  of  the 
institute,  informs  us  of  the  results  of  the  preventive  inoculations 
against  hydrophobia  performed  at  this  institute  since  its  opening  (Feb- 
ruary 18,  1890). 

To  date,  610  persons  bitten  by  dogs  or  cats  came  to  be  treated. 
These  patients  may  be  divided  into  two  categories  : 

1.  For  480  of  these  persons  it  na.s  demonstrated  that  the  animals 
which  attacked  them  were  not  mad.  Conse(|uently  the  patients  were 
sent  back  after  having  had  their  wounds  attended  to  during  the  proper 
length  of  time,  when  it  was  necessary.  Four  hundred  patients  of  this 
series  were  advised  or  treated  gratis. 

2.  In  130  cases  the  antiliydrophobic  treatment  was  ajiplied,  hydro- 
phobia having  been  demonstrated  by  veterinary  examination  of  the  ani- 
mals which  had  inflicted  the  bites  or  by  inoculation  in  the  laboratory, 
and  in  many  cases  by  the  death  of  some  other  persons  or  animals  bit- 
ten by  the  same  dogs.  All  these  persons  are  to-day  enjoying  good 
health.     In  80  cases  the  patients  received  the  treatment  free  of  charge. 

The  persons  treated  were : 
64  from  New  York. 


sels  of  the  brain  in  svphilis.  Endoarteritis  was  marked,  and  the  vas- 
cular disease  involved  plugging,  induration  of  surrounding  connective 
tissue,  and  calcareous  degeneration.  The  fifth  placenta  was  from  a 
premature  birth ;  the  child  was  dead  and  macerated.  A  large  white 
infarct  lay  in  its  substance,  the  result,  in  Dr.  Prinzing's  opinion,  of  co- 
agulation from  anaemia.  Unlike  Ackermann,  he  attaches  less  impor- 
tance to  periarteritis  in  this  form  of  placental  disease.  In  a  sixth  case, 
where  the  foetus  was  delivered  at  the  fourth  month  and  was  not 
macerated,  intraplacental  htemorrhage  was  evident  even  to  the  naked 
eye.  In  the  last  two  cases  there  was  no  evidence  of  syphilis.  In  all 
six  the  diseased  condition  of  the  placenta  sufficiently  accounted  for 
death.  The  above  researches  are  of  scientific  interest ;  diagnosis  before 
birth  or  abortion  is  impossible." — British  Mfdival  Journal. 
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New  Jersev. 

2     ' 

New  Hamp 

shire. 

"     Arizona. 

12 

Massachusetts 

2     ' 

'     Georgia. 

"     Iowa. 

8 

Connecticut. 

2 

'     Texas. 

"     Nebraska. 

9 

Illinois. 

1 

'     Maryland. 

"     Arkansas. 

8 

Missouri. 

1 

'     Maine. 

"     Louisiana. 

3 

N'th  Carolina. 

1 

'     Kentucky. 

"     Ontario  (Can.) 

Intra-uterine  Death  and  Placental  Disease. — "  Dr.  Prinzing,  of 
Munich,  has  examined  a  series  of  placentie  under  the  microscope,  with 
a  view  of  obtaining  fresh  knowledge  as  to  the  pathology  of  placental 
disease.  He  minutely  investigated  six  specimens ;  four  belonged  to 
dead  and  macerated  foetuses  born  at  term  or  prematurely.  The  histo- 
logical changes  resembled  those  which  have  been  observed  in  the  ves- 


ANSWERS  TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

No.  SSlf. — We  are  not  aware  of  any  book  that  gives  them  all. 

No.  S35. — Our  impression  is  that  more  cases  occur  in  Austria  than 
in  any  other  coimtry.  See  an  article  by  W.  G.  Lumley,  in  the  Journal 
of  the  Statixlical  Societi/  of  London,  vol.  xxv,  1862,  page  219. 

No.  336. — We  know  of  none. 


To  Contributors  and  Correspondents. —  The  attention  of  ali  who  purjio.sc 
faroriitj  U.S  with  com  nut  ft  icut  ions  in  yespectfuily  called  to  the  folloie- 
ing: 
Authors  of  articles  iniciided  for  publication  under  the  liead  of  ^^  original 
contributions  "  are  respectfully  informed  that,  in  accepting  such  arti- 
cles, we  always  do  so  with  the  understanding  thai  the  following  condi- 
tions are  to  be  observed:  (1)  when  a  manuscript  is  sent  to  this  jour- 
Tial,  a  similar  maiiuscript  or  any  abstract  l/icreof  must  not  be  or 
have  been  sent  to  any  ot/ter  periodical,  unless  we  arc  specially  notified 
of  the  fact  at  the  time  the  article  is  sent  to  us  ;  {2)  acctptixl  articles 
arc  subject  to  the  customary  rules  of  editorial  revision,  and  will  be 
published  as  promptly  as  our  other  engagements  will  adniit  of — we 
can  not  engage  to  publish  an  artiele  in  any  specified  issue  ;  (S)  an) 
conditions  which  an  author  wijshcs  complied  loith  must  be  distinctly 
staled  in  a  communication  accompanying  the  manuscript,  and  no 
new  conditions  can  be  con-fidered  after  tlie  manuscript  has  been  put 
into  the  type-setters^  hands.  We  are  often  constrained  to  decline 
articles  which,  although  they  may  be  creditable  lo  their  authors,  are 
not  suitable  for  publication  in  this  journal,  eitha-  because  they  are 
loo  long,  or  are  loaded  with  tabular  matter  or  prolix  histories  of 
cases,  or  deal  with  subjects  of  little  interest  to  the  medical  profession 
at  large.  UV  can  not  enter  into  any  correspondince  concerning  our 
reasons  for  declining  an  artiele. 

All  letters,  wlielher  intended  for  publication  or  not,  must  contain  the 
writer's  name  and  address,  not  necessarily  for  puiilieation.  No  at- 
tention will  be  paid  to  anonymous  communications.  Hereafter,  cor- 
respondents asiring  for  information  that  we  are  capable  of  giving, 
and  that  can  properly  be  given  in  this  journal,  will  be  answered  by 
number,  a  private  eommtinication  being  previously  sent  to  etich  cor- 
rcspondenl  informing  him  under  what  number  the  an.'twer  lo  his  note 
is  to  be  looked  for.  All  communicalions  not  intended  for  publication 
under  the  author's  name  are  treated  as  strictly  confdenlial.  H V  can 
not  give  advice  to  laymen  as  to  particular  cases  or  recommend  indi- 
vidual  practitioners. 

Secretaries  of  medical  societies  will  confer  a  favor  by  heeping  us  in- 
formed of  the  dates  of  their  socielies'  regidar  meetings.  Brief  nolifi- 
catioiis  of  matters  that  are  expected  to  come  up  at  particular  mccl- 
ings  will  be  in-icrted  when  they  arc  received  in  time. 

Newsjxipers  and  other  publications  containing  matter  which  the  person 
sending  them  desires  to  bring  to  our  notice  should  be  marked.  Mem- 
bers of  the  profession  who  send  us  information  of  matters  of  interest 
to  our  readers  will  be  considered  as  doing  them  and  vs  a  favor,  and, 
if  the  space  at  our  command  admits  of  it,  we  shall  take  pleasure  in 
inserting  the  substance  of  such  communications. 

All  communications  intetided  for  the  editor  should  be  addressed  to  him 
in  care  of  the  publishers. 

All  communicalions  relating  to  the  business  of  the  journal  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  publishers. 
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KETENTION   OF   URINE 
FROM  PROSTATIC  OBSTRUCTION  IN  ELDERLY  MEN : 

ITS  XATrSR   DIAGNOSIS.   AND  MAXAGEilEyT* 
Br   JOHN   W.   S.    GOULEY,    M.  D., 

SURGEON   TO   BELLETt'E   HOSPITAL. 

While  nrethro-vesical  obstruetion  occurs  in  young  and 
middle-aged  men  from  bladder  and  prostate  stones,  from 
acute  prostatitis,  fro?n  contracture  of  the  vesical  neck  due 
to  the  extension  of  chronic  urethritis,  or  from  malignant 
disease  of  the  prostate,  it  should  not  be  confounded  with 
the  gradual  and  slow  process  of  prostatic  obstruction  which 
rarel}-  begins  to  impede  urination  before  the  age  of  fifty- 
five  and  is  as  rarely  known  to  begin  after  the  age  of  sev- 
enty. 

To  the  question.  What  is  it  that  causes  this  impediment 
to  urination  in  elderly  men  ?  a  common  but  incomplete  an- 
swer is  enlargement  of  the  prostate.  This  answer  is  incom- 
plete because  of  its  failure  to  specify  the  kind  of  enlarge- 
ment, for  it  is  known  that  elongation  and  also  uniform  gen- 
eral enlargement  of  the  prustate  do  not  obstruct  the  ure- 
thro-vesical  orifice  or  impede  urination.  Very  large  pros- 
tates have  been  discovered  after  death  in  elderly  men  who 
had  never  suflFered  the  least  inconvenience  in  urinating  and 
whose  bladders  were  in  a  normal  condition.  On  the  other 
hand,  small  prostates — i.  e.,  of  even  less  bulk  than  natural, 
with  only  moderate  increase  of  the  lower  isthmus,  sufii- 
ciently  obstruct  the  nrethro-vesical  orifice  to  give  rise  to 
stagnation  of  urine,  cystitis,  and  even  to  complete  retention 
of  urine. 

It  is  then  only  when  the  prostate  is  unequally  enlarged 
that  it  interferes  with  urination,  and  to  tliis  even  there  are 
exceptions,  for  multiple  tumors  at  its  base  sometimes  cause 
true  incontinence  of  urine,  as  do  other  forms  of  prostatic 
enlargement  which  prevent  the  closure  of  the  urethro-vesi- 
cal  orifice  and  allow  the  urine  to  flow  constantly  from  the 
bladder  as  fast  as  it  trickles  out  of  the  ureters.  In  this 
connection,  enlargement  of  the  prostate,  conveying  as  it 
does  only  a  general  notion  that  the  organ  is  in  an  abnormal 
state,  needs  to  be  specified,  and  it  can  ordinarily  in  some 
measure  be  specified  after  due  observation  of  its  immediate 
effects;  for  instance,  an  elderly  uian  from  whom  normal 
urine  is  constantly  dribbling  and  who  suffers  no  other  in- 
convenience presumably  has  true  incontinence  of  urine  due 
to  some  form  of  enlargement  of  the  prostate  which  keeps 
open  the  urethro-vesical  orifice,  while  another  elderly  man 
from  whom  fcctid  purulent  urine  is  constantly  dribblitjg 
presumably  has  chronic  retention  of  urine  due  to  urethral 
or  to  urethro-vesical  obstruction  from  some  one  of  the 
forms  of  prostatic  enlargement  specified  below,  urethral 
stricture  or  the  impaction  of  a  calculus  in  the  urethra  hav- 
ing been  excluded. 

Of  the   several    forms   of  unequal    enlargement   of   the 

*  Read   before  tlie  Niw  York  State  Medical  Association,  October, 
1890. 


prostate  which  obstruct  the  urethro-vesical  orifice  the  fol- 
lowing only  need  now  be  named  :  (1)  General  enlargement 
with  excessive  development  of  the  posterior  third  of  the 
lower  isthmus,  called  supra-montanal  portion  by  Mercier 
and  third  lobe  by  Home;  (2)  enlargement  of  the  posterior 
third  of  the  lower  isthmus  without  apparent  increase  in  the 
rest  of  the  prostate,  sometimes  called  centric  enlargement; 
(3)  enlargement  of  one  lobe  which  encroaches  upon  the 
opposite  lobe  and  obstructs  the  prostatic  urethra;  (4)  un- 
equal enlargement  of  both  lobes,  rendering  the  prostatic 
urethra  tortuous  and  obstructing  it ;  (5)  multiple  intra-ure- 
thral  tumors;  (6)  intra-vesical  enlargement  of  one  lobe. 
Such  are  the  principal  forms  of  prostatic  enlargement  that 
impede  urination. 

These  alterations  of  structure  differ  somewhat  in  their 
component  elements.  The  majority  of  cases  are  diffuse 
leiomyomata,  with  a  very  small  quantity  of  fibrous  tissue 
accompanying  the  blood-vessels,  and  ectasia  of  the  prostatic 
crypts,  the  sympexia  of  the  crypts  often  dying  and  becom- 
ing coated  with  phosphate  of  calcium,  and  consequently  in- 
creasing considerably  in  volume.  They  are  those  prostates 
which  are  softer  than  normal  and  which  attain  the  greatest 
size.  In  some  cases  there  are  multiple  circumscribed  leio- 
myomata. Other  cases  are  of  diffuse  and  circumscribed 
inomata.  They  are  the  small,  hard  prostates  which  some- 
times contain  retention  epithelial  cysts.  Adenomata  are 
not  so  frequently  found  as  arc  the  myomata  and  inomata, 
and  are  circumscribed. 

The  first  effect  of  urethral  or  of  urethro-vesical  obstruc- 
tion is  stagnation  of  urine  in  the  bladder.  The  stagnant 
urine,  even  a  few  drachms,  soon  decomposes,  and,  acting  as 
an  irritant  foreign  body,  gives  rise  to  cystitis.  The  in- 
flamed bladder  then  makes  vigorous  but  vain  efforts  to  ex- 
pel this  offending  urine,  in  consequence  of  which  its  mus- 
cular coat  increases  in  thickness.  In  certain  cases  the  larger 
part  of  the  stagnant  urine  is  expelled,  but  the  small  quan- 
tity which  remains  is  sufficient  to  induce  such  frequent 
spasmodic  contractii  ns  of  the  bladder  that  the  capacity  of 
this  organ  gradually  decreases  until  it  is  reduced  to  only 
two  or  three  ounces.  In  other  cases  the  bladder  is  dilated 
and  capable  of  containing  a  quart,  or  even  several  quarts,  of 
stale  urine.  In  either  class  of  cases,  unless  artificial  relief 
be  promptly  obtained,  the  consequences  are  of  the  gravest 
order.  The  urine,  thus  d'ammed  up,  leads  to  dilatation  of 
the  ureters,  ureteritis,  pyelitis,  nephritis,  and  death. 

It  may  be  asked.  Is  it  possible  to  make  a  reasonably  ac- 
curate diagnosis  of  these  several  kinds  of  prostatic  obstruc- 
tion? Yes,  at  least  in  four  of  the  six  just  enumerated,  and 
it  is  of  no  little  practical  consequence  that  they  be  differ- 
enced, for  some  of  thetn  require  modifications  in  their  sur- 
gical management. 

The  early  manifestations  of  prostatic  enlargement  do 
not  always  cause  anxiety  and  are  often  overlooked.  The 
patient,  having  perhaps  only  vague  notions  of  his  condition, 
generally  misinterprets  the  gradually  increasing  freijuency 
of  the  calls  to  urination,  does  not  perceive  that  his  urine  is 
slimy,  pays  little  attention  to  tlie  slight  sensation  of  scald- 
ing during  urination,  is  not  aware  of  the  significance  of  the 
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changes  in  the  mode  of  propulsion  of  the  urine,  notably  the 
vertical  direction  of  the  jet,  fails  to  notice  the  diminished 
size  of  the  stream  whose  sudden  cessation  i'ldiices  him  to 
think  that  the  act  of  urination  is  accomplished,  when,  to 
his  surprise,  more  urine  is  expelled  drop  by  drop,  to  be 
succeeded  by  the  former  perpendicular  stream  and  again  by 
the  drops,  and  does  not  solicit  the  advice  of  his  physician 
until  all  tliese  symptoms  are  greatly  intensified  or  until  he 
is  already  distressed  by  complete  retention  of  urine. 

Of  the  several  steps  in  the  diagnosis  of  abnormal  urina- 
tion Rnd  retention  of  urine  due  to  prostatic  enlargement, 
chiefly  the  followino;  are  employed  : 

The  history  of  the  patient's  prior  ailments,  of  his  actual 
infirmity,  and  of  his  habits  of  life,  having  been  obtained,  an 
inspection  of  his  general  condition  is  made.  His  mode  of 
urinating,  if  he  can  urinate,  is  noted,  and  his  urine  is  duly 
e.xamined.     Then  follows  physical  exploration. 

The  first  step  in  this  exploration  is  palpation,  then  per- 
cussion of  the  hypogastric  region.  If  there  is  no  tumefac- 
tion, if  percussion  is  clear,  it  will  be  inferred  that  the  blad- 
"der  is  empty  or  nearly  so ;  and  if  at  the  same  time  it  is  no- 
ticed that  normal  urine  is  constantly  flowing,  it  will  be  fair 
to  infer  that  there  is  incontinence  rather  than  retention  of 
urine,  although  the  involuntary  fiow  of  mine  indicates often- 
cr  its  retention  than  its  incontinence  ;  but  if  there  is  a 
rounded,  tense,  and  painful  tumor,  dull  or  flat  under  per- 
cussion, and  with  this  a  constant  desire  to  urinate,  the  in- 
ference will  be  that  thsre  is  acute  retention  of  urine.  If, 
however,  there  happens  to  be  a  diffuse,  slack  swelling  with 
fluctuation,  also  flatness  under  percussion,  a  dull  instead  of 
an  acute  pain,  and  no  urgent  desire  to  urinate,  but  slobber, 
ing  of  urine,  the  existence  of  chronic  retention  of  urine  will 
'be  inferred. 

It  is  proper  to  state  that,  while  percussion  possesses 
some  value  in  the  diagnosis  of  retention  of  urine,  it  is  not 
to  be  absolutely  depended  n])on.  For  example,  flatness  on 
percussion  does  not  necessarily  indicate  the  presence  of 
urine  in  the  bladder,  for,  in  the  hypogastric  region,  flatness 
maybe  owing  to  a  soliil  tumor  in  front  of  the  bladder.  Cir- 
cumscribed flatness  and  fluctuation  may  indicate  a  pelvic 
abscess  as  well  as  stagnation  of  urine  in  the  bladder,  with 
imore  or  less  distention.  Resonance  on  percussion  does  not 
indicate  absence  of  retention  of  urine,  for  such  resonance 
•maybe  owing  to  the  presence  of  tnuckles  of  small  intestine 
between  a  distended  bladder  and  the  anterior  abdominal 
parietes. 

The  second  step  in  physical  exploration  consists  in  mak- 
ing a  digital  examination  of  the  prostate  through  the  rec- 
tum, by  which  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  size  and 
consistence  of  the  organ.  As  a  general  rule,  hard  prostates 
are  little  if  at  all  enlarged,  while  soft  prostates  are  large 
and  sometimes  attain  enormous  dimensions.  By  this  same 
digital  examination,  the  form  as  well  as  the  size  of  the  pros- 
tate is  estimated.  It  may  be  simply  elongated  ;  one  of  its 
lateral  lobes  may  be  larger  than  the  other;  it  tnay  be  uni- 
formly enlarged  ;  it  may  be  nodulated,  and  this  suggests 
the  existence  of  multi|)le  tumors;  or  it  may  not  be  larger 
than  natural,  but  its  apex  may  be  rounded  instead  of  being 
insensibly  lost  in  the  membranous  region  of  the  urethra. 


These  are  the  principal  circumstances  to  be  noted  from  a 
rectal  exploration. 

The  third  step  in  physical  exploration  consists  in  ascer- 
taining the  particular  kind  of  prostatic  enlargement  which 
aflects  urination.  The  exploration  is  made  by  introducing 
certnin  metallic  instruments  through  the  urethra  into  the 
bladder.  This  method  was  suggested  and  practiced  by 
Mercier  many  years  ago,  and  is  as  follows:  A  rectangular, 
short-beaked  metallic  sound  (Fig.  1)  or  catheter  is  slowlv 
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Fig.  1.— Mercier'a  rectangular  sound. 

introduced  until  it  reaches  the  prostatic  region  of  the 
urethra.  If  then  the  handle  turns  to  the  right  of  the  pa- 
tient, it  is  because  the  point  of  the  instrument  has  been  de- 
flected by  an  intra-urethral  projection  of  the  left  lobe  of  the 
prostate,  and  vke  versa.  If  first  to  the  right  and  then  to 
the  left  half  an  inch  or  thereabouts  farther  back,  it  is  be- 
cause the  point  of  the  instrument  is  deflected  first  by  a  pro- 
jection of  the  left  and  then  by  a  projection  of  the  right  lobe 
of  the  prostate,  showing  unequal  enlargement  of  both  lobes. 
If  the  sound  meets  no  impeiliment  until  it  has  nearly 
reached  the  bladder,  and  then  its  blunt  heel  encounters  an 
obstacle,  it  is  because  there  is  enlargement  of  the  posterior 
third  of  the  lower  isthmus  (supramontanal  jiortion,  third 
lobe).  By  moderately  depressing  its  handle  and  gently 
pushing  the  sound  onward,  it  enters  the  bladder.  Its  beak 
is  then  reversed,  and  turned  to  the  right  and  to  the  left  in 
order  to  form  some  idea  of  the  general  character  of  the  ob- 
stacle, if  there  be  intravesical  projection. 

But  for  greater  precision  the  cysto-pylomcter  (Figs.  2 
and  3)  may  be  used.  By  means  of  this  simple  instrument 
the  thickness  of  the  obstacle  can  be  accurateh"  measured, 
and  it  can  be  ascertained  if  this  consist  of  a  cresccntic  val- 
vule, of  a  "  bar,"  or  of  a  sessile  or  a  pedunculated  tumor. 

Fig.  2  represents  the  first  cy.sto-pylometer  devised  by 
the  author.  It  is  so  constructed  that  the  vesical  extremity 
of  the  male  blade  can  easily  override  any  urethro-vesical 
barrier  without  giving  pain  to  the  patient.  This  construc- 
tion of  the  jaw  of  the  male  blade  rendering  the  prehensile 
])Mrt  .1  trifle  too  short,  a  new  pylometer  (Fig.  3)  with  the 
male  prehensile  part  one  third  longer  was  lately  contrived 
with  the  view  of  remedying  the  defect  of  the  first  instru- 
ment, but  in  this  new  pylometer  the  inclination  of  the  jaw 
is  so  abrupt  that  it  is  necessary  to  observe  the  greatest  care 
in  opening  the  jaw  of  the  instrument  to  carry  the  male 
part  over  a  urethro-vesical  barrier. 

The  several  forms  of  prostatic  enlargement  already  in- 
dicated give  rise  to  acute  and  to  chronic  retention  of  urine. 

By  acute  retention  of  urine  is  meant  a  sudden  hindrance 
to  the  expulsion  of  urine  from  the  bladder.  It  is  char- 
acterized by  great  pain  in,  and  an  almost  intolerable  sense 
of  distention  of,  the  bladder;  by  a  scalding  sensation  in  the 
urethia;  and  by  a  constant  desire  to  urinate  which  seems 
incessantiv  on  the  point  of  without  being  gratified. 

Acute  retention  of  urine  occurs  as  well  among  elderly 
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men  with  incontinence  as  among  those  who  have  no  hin- 
drance to  normal  urination,  or  only  a  very  slight  impedi- 
ment— (.  e.,  the  beginning  of  prostatic  obstruction. 


Fio.  2. — The  author's  first 
cy8to-pylometer. 


Fig.  3— The  autborV  second 
cyeto-pylometer. 


The  mechanism  of  acute  retention  of  urine  is  as  follows: 
After  exposure  to  cold,  venereal  excess,  or  a  debauch,  the 
])clvic  vessels  sometimes  become  so  gorged  with  blood  that 
the  prostate  swells,  principally  in  the  direction  of  the 
urethra  and  urethro-vesical  orifice,  to  the  extent  of  occlud- 
ing the  passage.  This  sudden  engorgement  is  soon  followed 
by  exudations  which  do  not  always  entirely  disappear. 
Resolution  is  occasionally  very  slow,  and  even  fails;  the 
swollen  prostate  is  then  little,  if  at  all,  diminished,  and 
acute  retention  may  thus  pass  into  chronic  retention  of 
urine. 

Acute  retention  of  urine  is  ordinarily  preceded  by  dys- 
ury  for  an  hour  or  two.  Urination  is  unduly  frequent, 
irregular,  scanty,  and  accompanied  with  scalding  paiti  in 
the  whole  urethra  until  strangury  occurs;  then  urine  mixed 
with  mucus  and  blood  escapes  only  in  drops  at  each  spas- 
modic contraction  of  the  bladder.  Finally,  a  few  hours 
after  the  exposure  or  debauch,  comes  ischury.  The  patient 
is  now  unable  to  discharge  a  single  drop  of  urine  and  is 
tormented  with  violent  straining,  which  favors  the  escape 
of  fa;cal  matter  and  even  causes  prolapse  of  the  rectum. 
The  passage  being  entirely  occluded,  the  urine  accumulates 
from  hour  to  hour  until  the  bladder  is  greatly  overdis" 
tended  and  loses  its  power  of  contracting,  generally  for  a 
time  only,  sometimes  indefinitely.     At  the  expiration  of 


the  first  day  the  suti'ering  is  still  very  great,  the  patient  be- 
comes more  restless,  feverish,  and  thirsty  ;  his  face  is  con- 
gested from  the  constant  straining,  his  skin  is  dry,  and  his 
intestines  are  distended  with  gas.  On  the  second  day  the 
pain  extends  to  the  lumbar  regions,  and  the  dryness  of  the 
skin  is  succeeded  by  profuse  perspiration  having  a  urinous 
odor.  The  urine  then  begins  to  dribble,  and  this  is  delu- 
sive to  the  patient  and  to  his  family,  who  imagine  that 
spontaneous  relief  has  come,  when  in  truth  the  urine  is  still 
accumulating  in  the  bladder,  a  little  only  slobbering  out 
from  overflow.  The  consequence  of  this  misinterpretation 
of  a  symptom  is  failure  to  invoke  medical  aid  until  it  is 
deemed  proper  to  repress  what  is  wrongly  believed  to  be  a 
superabundant  flow  of  urine.  Meanwhile  the  patient  lapses 
into  a  muttering  delirium,  his  utterances  being  obscured 
partlv  bv  the  extreme  dryness  of  his  tongue  and  mouth. 
The  secretion  of  urine  is  now  lessened  (oligury),  and  may 
soon  be  abolished  (anury),  although  the  bladder  is  dis 
tended  to  the  extent  of  four  or  five  pints.  In  some  cases 
the  physician  is  not  summoned  until  many  nauseous,  use- 
less, and  often  hurtful  nostrums  and  diuretics  have  been 
Mdministered. 

In  the  management  of  acute  retention  of  urine  to  tem- 
porize or  to  rely  solely  upon  the  use  of  medicaments  in  any 
case  is  to  place  the  life  of  the  patient  in  great  jeopardy. 
Having  informed  himself  of  the  circumstances  connected 
with  the  case  and  having  made  a  preliminary  oxaniination, 
the  physician  selects  the  form  of  catheter  best  suited  and 
forthwith  introduces  it,  allowing  the  urine  to  flow  very 
slowlv,  and  every  few  seconds  stopping  up  the  distal  end 
of  the  catheter.  If  called  during  the  first  twenty -four 
hours,  he  may  empty  the  bladder  at  one  sitting  of  three 
quarters  of  an  hour,  but  if  on  the  second  day,  he  should 
draw  off  slowly  only  about  one  third  of  the  contents  of  the 
bladder,  and  after  this  once  every  two  or  three  hours  he 
should  introduce  the  catheter  and  allow  more  urine  to  flow, 
until  in  a  day  or  two  he  finally  empties  the  bladder,  or  he 
may  leave  in  the  catheter  with  its  distal  end  closed  and 
direct  that  six  ounces  be  drawn  oflF  every  two  hours.  The 
reason  for  these  precautions  is  that  the  too  precipitate 
evacuation  of  an  overdistended  bladder  is  sometimes  fol- 
lowed by  distressing  and  dangerous  etfccts,  such  as  profuse 
hseraorrhage  from  its  mucous  membrane  and  consequent 
general  cystitis,  polyury,  etc. 

The  after-treatment  should  accord  with  the  particular 
necessities  of  the  case.  The  use  of  the  catheter  sh(.uld  not 
be  abandoned  until  the  patient  is  able  to  empty  sponta- 
neously his  bladder,  which  should  not  again  on  any  account 
be  allowed  to  become  overdistended.  If  the  swelling  of 
the  prostate  does  not  diminish,  the  use  of  the  catheter 
should  be  continued  indefinitely.  In  the  mean  time  tiie 
urine  should  be  kept  bland  by  the  internal  administration 
of  diluents,  and  the  bladder  should  be  iirigated  once  daily 
with  a  warm  boric-acid  solution,  three  grains  to  the  ounce, 
with  the  addition  of  one  fourth  of  pcroxide-of-hydrogen 
solution. 

By  chronic  retention  of  urine  is  meant  a  gradual  and 
slow  hindrance  to  the  expulsion  of  urine  from  the  bladder. 
Its  characters  arc  not  generally  perceived  by  the  patient 
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and  are  not  always  manifest  to  the  pb3'sician,  partly  because 
this  retention  of  urine  does  not  bet-orae  complete  for  many 
weeks  or  months,  or  even  may  never  become  complete. 
When  incomplete  it  is  at  first  characterized  by  tiuich  irrita- 
bility of  the  bladder,  which  is  constantly  wrestlintj  asainst 
the  obstruction  to  force  out  the  urine;  but  this  subsides  in 
the  course  of  a  few  months,  when  the  sensibility  and  con- 
tractility of  the  bladder  are  somewhat  impaired,  as  evinced 
by  less  painful,  less  urgent,  and  less  frequent  urination,  and 
by  the  stream  being  small,  feeble,  frequently  interrupted, 
and  replaced  by  a  succession  of  drops.  When  the  reten- 
tion is  complete  it  is  characterized  by  inability  on  the  part 
of  the  patient  to  expel  a  single  drop  of  urine. 

As  already  stated,  chronic  retention  of  urine  is  the  out- 
come of  gradual,  progressive,  but  ordinarily  incomplete 
closure  of  the  urethra  or  urethro-vesical  oritice  by  unequal 
enlargement  of  the  prostate  which  obstructs  the  canal. 
From  being  incomplete,  this  retention  of  urine  becomes 
complete  when  the  enlarged  prostate  further  swells  to  the 
extent  of  closing  the  passage.  It  again  becomes  incom- 
plete when  from  overdistention  of  the  bladder  the  urethro- 
vesical  orifice  opens  sufficiently  to  allow  the  urine  to  over- 
flow and  slobber  out. 

The  diflEerential  diasjnosis  of  acute  and  chronic  reten- 
tion of  urine  having  been  set  forth  in  a  paper  read  before 
the  Medical  Society  of  the  County  of  Kings  and  published 
in  its  proceedings  in  .January,  1882,  will  not  now  be  dis- 
cussed. 

Grave  errors  are  occasionalU'  made  in  certain  cases  of 
extreme  distention  of  the  bladder  from  neglect  to  use  the 
catheter  as  a  means  of  diagnosis,  for  in  elderly  men  the 
urine  sometimes  accumulates  so  slowly  and  gradually  that 
the  vesical  distention  causes  little  or  no  pain,  or  the  slight 
pain  is  attributed  to  something  else,  and  increases,  in  the 
course  of  weeks  or  months,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  mislead 
the  unwarv.  Such  cases  have  been  confounded  with  as- 
cites, with  abdominal  tumors  connected  with  the  omentum, 
intestines,  liver,  or  kidneys,  with  hydatids,  with  hydrone- 
phrosis, and  even  with  fiecal  impaction.  In  one  instance  a 
trocar  was  plunged  into  the  abdomen,  two  inches  below  the 
umbilicus,  the  physician  believing  the  case  to  be  one  of 
hydatid  cysts,  and  seven  pints  of  fluid  drawn,  which  proved 
to  be  urine. 

To  the  question,  What  is  the  most  suitable  catheter  in 
cases  of  retention  of  urine  from  prostatic  obstruction  ?  the 
reply  is  that  one  catheter  can  not  answer  in  all  cases.  The 
catheter  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  adapted  to  a  particu- 
lar kind  of  obstruction.  Therefore  the  physician  should 
be  supplied  with  several  very  different  catheters,  and,  after 
due  exploration,  as  before  indicated,  be  able  to  select  one 
which  is  adapted  to  the  i)articiilar  deformity  found  in  the 
prostatic  region. 

For  exploration  the  metallic  instruments  already  de- 
scribed should  be  used,  but  after  this,  and  for  cvacuativo 
catheterism,  metallic  catheters  should  be  avoided,  for  it  is 
by  their  use  that  false  passages  are  so  commonly  made. 
The  most  dangerous  among  these  is  the  so-called  prostatic 
catheter  of  great  curve  and  extra  length.  The  main  dith- 
culties  in  cathetcrism,  as  a  general  rule,  are  not  duo  tn  in- 


creased length  of  the  prostatic  urethra,  but  to  its  several 
deviations;  and  a  rigid  catheter  of  great  curve,  even  when 
used  with  caution,  ordinarily  fails  to  pass,  besides  being 
very  apt  to  tear  the  urethra. 

The  catheters  which  are  indispensable  in  the  physician's 
armamentarium,  all  but  one — /.  e.,  the  soft,  vulcanized  India- 
rubber  "  velvet-eyed  "  catheter — consist  of  a  tubular  fabric 
of  silk,  coated  with  a  pliable  material,  with  a  single  eye 
close  to  the  vesical  extremity ;  the  form  of  this  extremity 
being  in  accordance  with  the  particular  use  to  which  each 
instrument  is  designed.  The  most  useful  are  the  five  forms 
indicated  below. 

The  catheter  (Fig.  6)  woven  upon  a  curved  stylet  is  well 
adapted  to  cases  of  moderate  supramontanal  (centric)  en- 
largement, or  of  urethro-vesical  bars.  When  greater  curva- 
ture is  needed,  as  in  a  case  of  very  large  tumor  of  the  supra- 
montanal region,  or  when  a  false  route  impedes  catheterisui, 
a  stvlet  may  be  inserted,  and  the  catheter  introduced  after 
the  method  of  William  Hey.  This  efficiently  replaces  the 
so-called  prostatic  catheter.  All  the  pliable  catheters  are 
from  twelve  to  fourteen  inches  in  length. 

The  olivary  catheter  (Fig.  7)  is  also  woven  upon  a  curved 
stylet ;  but  the  straight  olivary  catheter,  very  pliable  for  an 
inch  from  the  point  to  the  eye,  is  useful  in  cases  of  ex- 
tremely tortuous  urethras  from  unequal  enlargement  of  both 
prostatic  lobes. 

The  elbowed  catheter  of  Mercier  (Fig.  4)  is  particu- 
larly well  adapted  to  cases  of  intra-urethral  tumors,  of  nni- 


Fio.  1. 


Flo.  Ti. 


Fill.  8. 


lateral  enlargement,  or  of  unequal  enlargement  of  both 
lobes  of  the  prostate,  but  is  also  successfully  used  in  coses 
of  urethro-vesical  barriers. 
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The  crutched  catheter  (Fig.  8),  more  angular  than  the 
elbowed,  answers  well  in  cases  of  great  enlargement  of  the 
supraraontaual  region,  the  heel  instead  of  the  point  of  the 
instrument  coming  in  contact  with  and  gliding  over  the  ob- 
stacle. 

The  double-elbowed  catheter  of  Mercier  (Fig.  5)  is 
adapted  to  cases  of  enlargement  of  the  superior  isthmus, 
together  with  supramontanal  increase,  causing  great  depres- 
sion of  the  floor  of  the  prostatic  sinus. 

Respecting  the  size  of  the  catheters,  the  question, 
Should  they  be  small  or  large?  is  very  commonly  asked. 
The  answer  is  ttat  they  should  be  neither  large  nor  small, 
but  adapted  to  the  particular  urethra  to  be  catheterized.  A 
catheter  of  full  size  for  a  urethra  under  the  average  is  too 
small  for  a  urethra  of  extraordinary  large  caliber.  A  No. 
14  (English)  is  small  for  the  latter,  and  entirely  too  large 
for  the  former,  to  which  a  No.  7  (English)  is  likely  to  be 
much  more  suitable.  These,  however,  are  extreme  cases. 
The  most  convenient  size  to  the  physician  and  to  the  patient, 
one  that  strikes  a  fair  average,  is  No.  9  (English).  It  is 
rare  to  find  urethrse  that  will  not  admit  a  No.  9,  particu- 
larly in  cases  of  stagnation  of  urine  from  prostatic  obstruc- 
tion, stricture  being  excluded.  Many  patients  who  are 
obliged  to  catheterize  themselves  labor  under  the  delusion 
that  small  catheters  are  safest  and  give  least  pain.  To  the  use 
of  small  catheters  may  be  ascribed  the  majority  of  prostatic 
false  routes  and  the  frequent  attacks  of  urethritis  and  orchi- 
tis from  which  auto-catheterists  sufier.  The  best  sized  and 
safest  catheter  for  each  individual  is  the  catheter  that  mod- 
erately fills  and  therefore  does  not  stretch  the  urethra. 
Such  an  instrument  gives  less  pain  than  the  too  large  or  the 
too  small  catheter. 

The  India-rubber  "velvet-eyed"  catheter  is  ordinarily 
the  safest  for  general  use  by  the  inexperienced  and  for  auto- 
catheteriam,  but  its  long-continued  use  upon  or  by  the  sanu' 
patient  is  not  advisable.  The  security  felt  by  the  patient 
is  often  a  source  of  danger,  for  he  is  soon  heedless  of  the 
precautions  advised  by  the  physician  and  suffers  much  in 
consequence.  How  much  more  frequently  the  physician  is 
called  upon  to  remove  from  the  bladder  fragments  of  or 
entire  India-rubber  catheters  than  of  other  firmer  instru- 
ments! But,  aside  from  these  accidents,  the  urethra  is 
often  greatly  irritated  by  the  rubber  catheter,  not  on  ac- 
count of  this  material  itself,  but  of  the  carelessness,  bold- 
ness, and  undue  frequency  of  its  use,  which  come  of  its 
easy  introduction.  Painstaking,  prudent,  and  intelligent 
patients  soon  acquire  sufficient  skill  in  the  use  of  any  of 
the  several  pliable  catheters  and  learn  to  keep  them  in  ffond 
order. 

An  important  advantage  of  the  India-rubber  catheter  is 
that  it  can  be  kept  in  an  aseptic  condition  \\itho\it  injury 
to  its  structure.  Very  lately  Vcrgne,  a  Paris  manufacturer, 
has  announced  that  he  has  succeeded  in  making  pliable 
catheters  which  are  susceptible  of  heing  rendered  aseptic 
without  injury. 

It  frequently  happens  that  the  physician  is  called  upon 
to  relieve  patients  from  retention  of  urine  when  ordinary 
catheterism  is  impossible  by  reason  of  false  passages  in  the 
prostatic  region.     In  such  cases  the  common  practice  has 


been  to  make  a  suprapubic  puncture  with  an  ordinary  tro- 
car and  insert  a  catheter  or  a  silver  tube,  to  be  opened  as 
often  as  necessary  for  urination.  Twenty  years  ago  capil- 
lary puncture  with  aspiration  was  introduced  to  the  profes- 
sion by  Dieulafoy,  and  this  novelty  soon  became  the  fash- 
ion. Many  successful  cases  were  reported,  and  capillary 
puncture  with  pneumatic  aspiration  was  to  be  ike  operation 
in  retention  of  urine.  Although  at  first  no  reference  was 
made  to  accidents,  in  a  few  years  the  vogue  of  the  process 
was  on  the  wane ;  now  it  is  employed  with  more  discrimi- 
nation, and  only  to  relieve  extreme  distention  once  or  twice, 
and  not  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  consecutive  times  in  the  same 
case.  Capillary  puncture  with  pneumatic  aspiration  is  an 
excellent  resource  in  medicine  and  surgery  ;  it  can  not  be 
too  highly  praised,  but  its  abuse  should  be  loudly  decried. 
No  kind  of  puncture  of  the  bladder  ever  can  remove  a 
false  route,  and  capillary  puncture  is  not  so  safe  a  process 
as  was  at  first  believed.  The  consequences  of  the  escape 
of  a  few  drops  of  urine  in  the  prsevesical  connective  tissue 
have  been  so  disastrous  in  a  number  of  cases  as  to  deter 
cautious  physicians  from  employing  this  method  of  relief 
except  under  circumstances  of  the  greatest  urgency ;  but 
there  is  an  equally  forcible  objection  to  its  general  employ- 
ment— to  wit,  a  simple,  safe,  and  efficient  procedure  has 
existed  for  the  past  forty  years.  Why  it  has  not  been  more 
frequently  employed  is  not  apparent,  but  it  is  nevertheless 
valuable.  In  the  year  1850  Dr.  Mercier  published  in  the 
Union  medicate  an  account  of  his  iuvaginated  catheter  for 
use  in  cases  of  prostatic  false  routes.  Descriptions  and  draw- 
ings of  the  instrument  have  appeared  in  difl^crent  books  and 
periodicals,  but  little  heed  seems  to  have  been  otherwise 
taken  of  this  precious  device.  It  may  be  fairly  stated  that 
in  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  cases  of  prostatic  false  routes  the 
invaginated  catheter  can  be  successfully  applied.  The  in- 
strument (Fig.  9)  as  now  made  consists  of  two  catheters — 


Fro.  9.— Mercior'8  invaginated  catlieter. 

one  metallic,  the  other  non-metallic.  The  first  or  female 
part  is  a  thin-walled  No.  10  (English)  silver  catheter  eleven 
inches  long,  very  slightly  curved,  and  having  in  its  concav- 
ity, about  half  an  itich  from  the  point,  an  oval  eye  five 
eighths  of  an  inch  in  length'and  three  sixteenths  in  breadth. 
From  the  vesical  extremity  of  the  eye  is  an  inclined  i>lane, 
which  is  lost  in  the  floor  of  the  opening  at  the  distance  of 
a  quarter  of  an  inch,  serving  to  tilt  up  the  point  of  the  male 
part.  This  male  part  is  a  flexible  but  firm  "  gum  "  catheter 
(No.  7  English)  eighteen  inches  long,  fitting  loosely  in  the 
lumen  of  the  female  part,  and  having  a  single  eye  an  eighth 
of  an  iiiib  fniin  its  point.     The  way  to  use  the  invaginated 
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catheter  is  to  introduce  the  male  into  the  female  part  as 
far  as  the  eye  of  the  latter,  then  to  pass  the  instrument  as 
far  as  the  obstacle  and  engage  the  point  of  the  metallic 
part  in  the  false  route,  and  finally  project  the  male  part, 
which  will  override  the  false  route  thus  blocked  and  enter 
the  bladder.  If  no  urine  should  flow,  it  would  be  owing  to 
closure  of  the  eye  of  the  male  part  by  a  blood-clot,  which 
might  be  forced  out  by  the  injection  of  a  little  water  through 
the  male  catheter.  The  female  part  can  then  be  withdrawn 
and  the  male  left  in  as  long  as  may  be  required;  this  is  the 
reason  for  the  increased  length  of  the  male  part. 

In  twenty  cases  the  author  has  resorted  to  divulsion  of 
the  prostatic  false  route  during  catheterism  with  the  invagi- 
nated  catheter.  This  process,  though  comparatively  easy,  is 
not  advisable  except  in  the  most  experienced  hands.  While 
the  immediate  result  has  generally  been  good,  it  has  not  been 
lasting,  for  he  has  not  known  spontaneous  urination 
to  continue  more  than  two  years  in  any  case  after  this 
operation. 

The  management  of  ordinary  cases  of  chronic  re- 
tention of  urine  from  prostatic  obstruction,  without 
false  routes,  may  be  summarized  as  follows :  Cathe- 
terism having  been  successful,  only  a  part  of  the  stag- 
nant urine  should  be  drawn  off,  and  the  bladder  not 
completely  emptied  for  a  day  or  two,  and  sometimes  not 
for  a  week,  but  the  quantity  of  retained  urine  should 
be  lessened  every  day.  Then  the  bladder  should  be 
daily  washed.  In  many  cases  it  is  not  wise  to  begin 
at  once  with  irrigations,  or  to  use  them  too  frequent- 
ly. Bladders  that  have  long  contained  purulent, 
slimy  urine  do  not  bear  the  contact  of  limpid  fluids  of  low 
specific  gravity  well  at  first.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to 
increase  the  density  of  the  water  used  for  vesical  irrigation 
in  such,  and,  indeed,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases.  A 
good  formula  for  vesical  irrigation  is  the  following,  after 
dilution  of  one  in  twenty  : 

IJ   Hydrarg.  chloridi  corrosivi.  . .   gr.  v  ; 

Ammonii  chloridi gr.  xx  ; 

Spir.  gaultheri;e fl  |  ss.  ; 

Acidi  borici r  j ; 

Glycerini fl  3  viij.     M. 

To  half  a  fluidounce  of  this  solution  are  added  seven 
fluidounces  of  warm  water  (110°  F.)  and  two  fluidounces 
and  a  half  of  peroxide-of-hydrogen  solution. 

These  ten  ounces  of  fluid  are  sufficient  for  four  wash- 
ings of  two  ounces  and  a  half  at  each  sitting.  Only  in  very 
exceptional  cases  should  the  bladder  be  irrigated  more  than 
once  a  day.  After  the  bladder  has  been  completely  emp- 
tied, evacu.iting  catheterism  should  be  employed  every  five 
or  six  hours,  except  in  cases  of  contracture  with  diminished 
capacity,  when  the  cathef  er  maj  be  needed  every  two  hours. 
In  these  cases  it  is  necessary  to  resort  to  gradual  hydraulic 
dilatation,  a  very  delicate  operation,  which  is  successful 
when  there  has  not  been  too  long  continued  cystitis  with 
connective-tissue  sclerosis. 

The  general  treatment  in  cases  of  stagnation  of  urine 
should  be  conducted  in  accordance  with  sound  hygienic 
principles  and  little  else.  Opium,  belladonna,  or  hyoscya- 
mus  should  be  used  only  to  relieve  extreme  pain  and  spasm. 


The  urine  should  be  kept  bland  by  the  use  of  diluent  bev- 
erages and  the  rectum  completely  emptied  every  day,  for, 
next  to  stagnant  urine  in  the  bladder,  the  accumulation  of 
faeces  in  the  rectum  is  the  greatest  source  of  discomfort.  A 
little  generous  wine  at  dinner,  and  a  drink  of  brandy  or 
whisky  and  water  at  bed-time,  may  be  allowed  without  fear 
of  causing  local  irritation  ;  it  is  only  in  excess  that  alcohol 
is  hurtful  in  these  as  in  all  circumstances. 

The  question  of  prostatotomy  and  prostatectomy,  inter- 
nal and  external,  will  not  now  be  discussed,  but  a  few  words 
will  be  said  of  circumstances  under  which  a  portion  of  the 
prostate  may  be  excised  during  suprapubic  cystotomy  for 
a  tumor  or  stone.  When  epicystotomy  has  become  neces- 
sary for  the  extraction  of  a  stone  or  the  ablation  of  a  mor- 
bid growth,  it  may  be  proper  to  excise  a  portion  of  the  pros- 
tate or  a  pedunculated  prostatic  tumor  projecting  in  the 


Fig.  10. — The  author's  intravesical  proetatectome. 


bladder  and  interfering  with  urination.  Pedunculated  tu- 
mors can  be  excised  by  means  of  scissors  with  rectangular 
blades ;  but  if  a  bar  or  median  outgrowth  is  to  be  cut,  the 
rectangular  intravesical,  suprapubic  prostatectome  (Fig. 
10),  constructed  on  the  principle  of  the  hawk-bill  scis.'ors 
of  Dr.  Skene,  will  be  found  to  answer  the  purpose  of  excis- 
ing as  considerable  a  portion  of  the  prostatic  obstruction  as 
may  be  desired,  leaving  a  V-shaped  chink  for  the  escape  of 
urine. 

The  removal  of  a  urethro-vesical  tumor  of  the  prostate 
during  suprapubic  lithotomy  was  done  about  half  a  cent- 
ury ago  by  Amussat. 


II0A11SENE8S   AND   LOSS   OF  VOICE 

CAUSED    BY   WRONG   VOCAL  METHOD.* 

By   S.   W.  LANGMAID,   M.  D., 

BOSTON. 

Such  a  case  as  the  following  often  presents  itself  in  my 
own  practice,  as  I  suppose  it  does  in  the  practice  of  all  who 
!  see  many  singers'  throats. 

A  young  person,  gencrallv  a  female,  complains  of  hoarse- 
ness, of  difficulty  in  producing  such  tones  as  still  remain  to 
the  singing  voice,  of  a  constant  tired  feeling  in  the  region 
of  the  larynx,  and  of  aching  or  pain  there  after  singing. 

The  history  is  generally  as  follows :  The  patient  is  a 

*  Read   before   the  American   Laryngological  Association   at  its 

twclftli  iminiiil  congress. 
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student  of  vocal  music.     Before  commencing  the  study  of    special  training  or  a  musically  appreciative  ear   instantly 


vocalization  she  sang  freely,  thoughtless  of  her  manner  of 
doing  so,  with  no  sense  of  fatigue,  but,  ou  the  contrary, 
with  a  feeling  of  physical  enjoyment;  in  fact,  as  a  child  of 
musical  aptitude  and  a  naturally  good  singing  voice  always 
sings. 

Very  soon  after  beginning  to  receive  instruction  she 
began  to  experience  some  of  the  above-mentioned  symp- 
toms, and  the  highest  notes  of  the  voice  were  produced 
with  increasing  effort.  After  a  time  these  high  notes  were 
lost,  and  at  last  the  speaking  as  well  as  the  singing  voice 
became  hoarse.  To  such  a  recital  is  added  the  remark 
that  before  taking  singing  lessons  there  had  never  been  any 
throat  affection  or  hoarseness. 

The  examination  of  the  throat  reveals  perhaps  a  mod- 
erate naso  pharyngitis  and  a  catarrhal  laryngitis,  and,  upon 
attempted  vocalization,  one  or  both  vocal  bands  are  seen  to 
be  paretic.  The  closure  of  the  cartilaginous  and  ligament- 
ous glottis  is  imperfect  and  there  is  defective  tension. 

Now  to  the  patient  as  well  as  to  the  physician  such  a 
historv  and  such  appearances  reveal  nothing  more  than  a 
catarrhal  affection  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  conse- 
quent paresis  of  the  laryngeal  muscles,  caused  by  hostile 
climate.  Especiallv  would  this  be  likely  if  the  patient  had 
formerly  resided  in  an  inland  region  and  was  pursuing  her 
studies  in  a  seaboard  or  lake  city.  Of  course,  under  any 
circumstances,  the  first  command  given  by  the  physician 
would  be  entire  rest  of  the  singing  voice  and  as  much  as 
might  be  possible' of  the  speaking  voice  also. 

The  ordinary  treatment  for  the  catarrhal  condition 
would  be  instituted,  and,  should  the  paresis  not  disappear, 
faradization  and  strychnine  would  probably  assist  the  ac- 
tion of  the  vocal  bands  and  help  to  restore  the  quality  and 
capability  of  the  voice. 

Such  a  result  will  naturally  lead  to  mutual  congratula- 
tions. But  should  the  cure  prove  to  he  short-lived,  and  the 
same  treatment  be  required  almost  as  soon  as  the  lessons 
or  practice  are  resumed,  the  physician  and  patient  may 
well  ask  if  a  disease  which  yields  so  readily  to  rest  and 
almost  routine  treatment  in  an  otherwise  healthy  young 
person  has  not  some  causative  factor  besides  atmoi-pheric 
conditions. 

The  natural  inference  would  be  that  -singing  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  it.  Now  singing,  properly  performed, 
never  injured  a  healthy  throat.  I  believe,  on  the  contrary, 
that  declamatory  exercises  and  singing  are  not  only  restora- 
tive to  throats  which  have  congestive  tendencies,  but  are 
'  also  most  efficient  in  preventing  catarrhal  inflammations. 
If  this  is  true,  and  1  think  no  one  will  dispute  it,  the  de- 
cision will  not  be  that  singing  must  be  abandoned,  but 
inquiry  must  be  made  with  regard  to  the  manner  of  using 
the  voice. 

Let  it  not  be  said  that  this  is  not  within  the  province  of 
the  medical  adviser.  Granted  that  the  laryngologist  is  not 
expected  to  teach  vocalization,  it  is,  nevertheless,  the  fact 
that  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  vocal  organs  are 
his  daily  study. 

Most  of  us  arc  fully  competent  to  detect  a  wrong  physio- 
logical procedure  by  inference,  if  not  by  the  result  which 


stamps  as  vocally  wrong — that  is,  physiologically  wrong. 
To  abandon  the  practice  of  singing  may  entail  in  our  pa- 
tients great  individual  deprivation,  as  well  as  lo.ss  to  a  com- 
inunitv,  small  or  large,  as  the  case  may  be. 

The  medical  adviser  in  the  case  described  above  will 
not  be  able  to  prevent  the  return  of  the  morbid  conditions 
except  by  determining  the  fact  that  wrong  use  of  the  voice 
is  probably  the  cause  of  its  deterioration. 

And  now  it  may  be  properly  asked  of  me  to  show  how 
the  voice  has  been  improperly  trained  or  used. 

First  of  all,  let  me  say  that  the  defects  in  vocal  produc- 
tion are  many,  and  the  various  wrong  ways  of  singing  are 
almost  numberless.  The  peculiar  morbid  conditions  of  the 
throat  which  I  have  described  are  most  frequently  caused 
by  the  instruction  which  is  given  by  some  teachers,  and  not 
infrequently  inculcated  by  treatises  on  singing,  that  the 
tongue  should  be  forced  to  lie  flat  in  the  mouth  during 
vocalization. 

If  1  should  assert  that  this  was  wrong,  I  should  simply 
answer  one  dogmatic  assertion  by  another.  Therefore  we 
nmst  examine  the  mechanism  of  the  natural  emission  of 
tone,  and  contrast  this  with  what  we  have  found  will  pro- 
duce the  diseased  condition  which  we  have  described. 

A  different  position  of  the  laryngeal  parts  is  demanded 
for  each  note  of  the  scale.  In  a  previous  paper  I  have  said 
that  the  muscular  arrangements  of  the  larynx  are  capable 
of  adjusting  the  position  of  the  larynx  for  every  note  of 
the  scale  independently  of  the  action  of  the  breath.  In 
order  that  these  adjustments  may  take  place  rapidly,  there 
must  be  no  hindering,  opposing  action  of  antagonistic  mus- 
cles. 

The  theory  which  induces  the  teacher  to  insist  upon  the 
depression  of  the  tongue  is  that  the  cavities  of  the  mouth 
and  pharynx  are  thereby  enlarged,  and  the  corollary  is  that 
the  larger  these  cavities  are  the  larger  the  tone  is.  Not 
only  is  this  deduction  erroneous,  but,  if  true,  the  method 
employed  would  be  the  least  suited  to  gain  the  desired  re- 
sult. 

The  attempt  to  depress  the  tongue  necessarily  causes 
tension  of  the  posterior  and  especially  of  the  anterior  pil- 
lars of  the  pharynx,  and  the  isthmus  faucium  is  thereby  nar- 
rowed. Whatever  may  be  the  explanation,  the  fact  remains 
that  such  instruction  is  given  by  many  teachers,  and  the  ef- 
fects are  as  pictured  above. 

Forced  Battening  of  the  tongue  prevents  the  necessary 
free  movement  of  that  organ  as  well  as  of  the  jaw  and  the 
velum  palati.  The  epiglottis  is  bent  backward  and  the  lar- 
ynx is  driven  down  and  held  in  a  constrained  position. 

We  know  that  constant  alteration  in  the  shape  of  the 
mouth  takes  place  during  singing,  because  its  shape  varies 
for  every  different  vowel  sound. 

We  all  witness,  many  times  each  day,  that  the  base  of 
the  tongue  changes  its  position  or  form  with  each  different 
vowel  sound  which  the  patient  is  asked  to  produce  during 
the  ordinary  laryngoscopic  examination. 

To  insist  that  the  root  of  the  tongue  should  remain  flat 
in  singing  the  vowels  e  and  /  (Italian)  is  demanding  lliat 
opposing,  hindering  muscular  efforts  shall  be  put  into  ac- 
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tion  ;  moreover,  the  natural,  frank  emission  of  these  vowels 
is  impossible.  To  hold  the  tongue  flat  for  such  vowels  as 
arc  naturally  produced  with  a  lower  position  of  the  tongue 
and  larynx,  a  and  u  (Italian)  is  to  prevent  the  free  action 
of  the  muscular  adjustments  which  are  necessary  for  every 
successive  note  of  the  scale. 

So  far  I  have  spoken  only  of  the  effects  of  this  evil 
instruction  upon  the  pharynx  and  the  laryngeal  movement 
en  masse.  The  constrained  and  unnatural  positions  into 
which  the  pharyngeal  muscles  are  forced  will  largely  ac- 
count for  tile  catarrhal  processes,  but  the  greatest  injury  is 
produced  within  the  larynx  itself. 

I  have  said  that  a  different  adjustment  of  the  laryngeal 
parts  is  demanded  for  each  note  of  the  scale.  That  a  vari- 
ation in  the  action  of  intrinsic  muscles  is  necessary  is  proved 
by  the  changed  appearance  of  the  glottis  with  every  group 
of  notes  which  constitute  the  so-called  registers.  At  a  cer- 
tain note  of  the  scale,  differing  with  the  character  of  the 
voice — soprano,  contralto,  tenor,  etc. — a  well-marked  change 
in  the  shape  of  the  glottis  is  perceived  by  the  mirror.*  The 
cartilaginous  glottis  is  closed  and  the  vibration  is  confined 
to  the  ligamentous  portion.  Again,  the  shape  of  the  liga- 
mentous glottis  changes  as  the  scale  is  sung  upward.  Now, 
all  these  changes  in  the  shape  of  the  glottis  are  produced 
by  changing  muscular  action. 

If  we  consider  how  rapidly  these  changes  occur  we  must 
admit  that  no  restraining  force,  by  opposing  muscular  ac- 
tion, can  be  permitted.  Add  to  this  the  variation  in  the 
longitudinal  tension  of  the  bands  and  we  need  say  nothing 
further  with  regard  to  the  freedom  of  action  which  is  de- 
manded for  all  laryngeal  movements. 

The  fatigue  of  the  intrinsic  laryngeal  muscles  which 
results  in  a  real  paresis  arises  from  the  unnaturally  forced 
endeavor  of  these  muscles,  together  with  their  assisting  ex- 
trinsic ones,  to  form  the  glottis  into  the  proper  shape  for 
the  production  of  the  different  tones  of  the  scale;  for,  if 
the  position  of  the  larynx  is  not  the  natural  one  for  the  jjro- 
duction  of  any  note,  the  glottis-shaping  muscles  can  not 
perforin  their  function  unassisted,  and  the  help  of  the  in- 
creased wind-blast  is  called  for. 

The  contest  can  not  be  carried  on  forever,  and  sooner 
•or  later  the  tired  muscles  are  incapable  of  the  required  con- 
tracting force,  and  tension,  as  well  as  adducting  power,  is 
lost.  The  cartilaginous  and  the  ligamentous  glottis  of  one 
or  both  sides  remain  inactive,  and  congestion  of  the  relaxed 
bands  and  an  open  glottis  result.  I  might  stop  at  this 
point,  but  I  can  not  refrain  from  the  brief  citation  of  a  few 
cases  which  seem  to  illustrate  my  argument. 

In  two  cases  I  have  seen  extravasation  of  blood  under 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  vocal  band — a  condition  which 
I  venture  to  call  the  spirit-level  form  of  hicmorrhage,  for 
the  globule  of  blood  during  phonation  changes  its  position 
as  the  drop  of  air  in  the  level  does  at  any  departure  from 
the  horizontal.  I  first  saw  this  extravasation  in  the  vocal 
band  of  a  young  lady  who  was  being  taught  to  force  the 
tongue  flat  while  singing.    I  saw  the  same  condition  in  the 


*  Although  this  change  is  not  bo  exact  as  would  appear  fidin  the 
foregoing  statement,  it  is  sufficiently  so  for  the  argument. 


vocal  band  of  a  favorite  actor,  whose  wonderful  character 
acting  has  astonished  and  delighted  the  public  for  a  few 
years  past.  The  role  in  which  he  has  been  so  successful 
demands  a  double  impersonation — the  constant  use  of  a 
peculiar  low  voice,  quickly  alternating  with  a  quite  differ- 
ent higher  voice  of  contrasted  timbre.  The  extraordinary 
low  voice  is  evidently  produced  by  forcing  down  the  larynx, 
while  the  result  is  great  vocal  fatigue  and,  certainly  on  one 
occasion,  has  been  ha;morrhage  into  the  substance  of  the 
vocal  band. 

Case  of  a  Young  Tenor.— X.  few  months  ago  a  young  tenor 
desired  my  advice  for  exactly  the  conditions  which  have  been 
described  in  the  beginning  of  this  paper.  It  so  happened  that 
for  two  or  three  years  I  had  listened  to  his  singing  and  had  had 
abundant  opportunity  to  know  that  bis  voice  was  a  true  tenor 
of  large  compass  and  of  pleasing  quality,  but  for  some  months 
past  I  had  noticed  that  it  had  lost  much  of  its  brilliancy  and 
purity,  and  tliat  the  upper  tones  were  sung  as  if  with  unusual 
effort.  Upon  inquiry,  I  found  that  he  had  been  studying  with 
a  teacher  who  had  insisted  that  all  the  different  vowel  sounds 
should  be  sung  with  flat  tongue  and  low  larynx.  Abstinence 
from  singing  and  the  complete  .abandonment  of  the  vicious  in- 
struction, together  with  the  usual  treatment  for  the  catarrhal 
inflammation,  quickly  restored  the  natural  quality  and  compass 
of  the  voice. 

What  has  been  so  far  said  is  the  result  of  my  own  ob- 
servation and  belief.  It  is  agreeable  to  find  corroboration 
in  the  writings  of  teachers  and  physicians.  With  your  in- 
dulgence I  will  make  but  two  quotation/;  which  seem  too 
apposite  to  be  omitted. 

Pattoii  says :  *  "  But  the  aim  of  all  vocal  practice  con- 
sists in  establishing  perfectly  normal  relations  between  the 
motor  power  and  the  cords.  Now,  this  result  is  only  to  be 
reached  by  the  absence  of  all  undue  efforts;  and,  whereas 
certain  vocal  theorists,  who  rely  wholly  for  success  on  va- 
rious muscular  movements,  may  occasionally  produce  some 
local  benefit,  yet  in  general  they  impart  to  the  pupil  an 
idea  that  singing  is  laborious  work,  and  the  latter  seldom 
reaches,  judging  from  experience  and  various  instances,  the 
ease  of  tone-emission  which  is  a  charm  both  for  the  singer 
and  the  listener.  Therefore,  would  it  not  seem  far  better, 
as  a  general  rule,  that  the  vocal  scholar  were  told  to  think 
as  little  as  possible  about  his  tongue,  for  instance,  excepting 
to  let  it  alone  and  at  rest,  relying  for  vocal  effect  exclusive- 
ly on  the  correct  breath  action  ?  .  .  .  Let  the  vocal  student 
learn  to  open  his  mouth  with  the  utmost  ease.  Let  him 
learn  to  drop  the  lower  jaw  in  uttering  a  tone  with  the 
same  absolutely  unconscious  ease,  even  as  the  eyelids  drop 
apart,  and  let  him  in  this  natural  way  develop  any  other 
set  of  muscles  called  in  play  for  vocal  purposes  in  the  most 
gentle  manner,  ever  remembering  how  quietly  Nature  per- 
forms all  her  normal  functions.  I  desire  to  impress  it  on 
the  minds  of  vocal  scholars  that  any  abnormal  and  strained 
muscular  gymnastics  for  vocal  purposes — as,  for  instance, 
the  pulling  up  and  down  of  the  larynx  as  a  whole,  apart 
from  its  natural  movements,  as  in  swallowing,  etc. — must  be 
pernicious,  because  all  such  movements  arc  unnatural  in 
singing.      The  muscles  involving  the  production    of   the 
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voice  are  instinctively  set  to  work,  and  tbeir  wonderful  ad- 
justment far  surpasses  all  human  conception  and  ingenuity." 

Sir  Morell  Mackenzie*  writes: 

"If  the  master  persists  in  making  the  pupil  sing  in  a 
way  that  is  felt  to  be  a  severe  strain,  if  every  lesson  is  fol- 
lowed bv  distressing  fatigue  of  the  laryngeal  muscles,  pain 
in  the  throat,  or  huskiness  of  the  voice,  then  I  say,  what- 
ever be  the  authority  of  your  instructor,  do  not  listen  to 
him,  but  rather  heed  the  warning  that  is  given  you  by  your 
overtaxed  organs." 

I  am  aware  that  the  picture  I  have  drawn  exhibits  fa- 
tigue of  the  vocal  organs  and  is  to  be  treated  as  such,  but 
it  is  not  fatigue  caused  by  the  legitimate  or  necessary  use 
of  the  voice,  which  may  occur  to  the  best  singers  from  the 
exigencies  of  the  exercise  of  their  profession.  It  is  a  fa- 
tigue which  occurs  from  wrong  vocal  training,  and  has 
ruined  many  a  good  voice. 

The  pupil  is  ignorant  and  trusting,  and  the  teacher  con- 
scientiously inculcates  a  method  which,  so  far  as  I  know, 
always  produces  injury.  The  physician  must  heal  and  re- 
store the  injured  organ,  and,  if  possible,  prevent  recurrence 
of  the  diseased  condition.  It  seems  to  me  that  he  should 
warn  the  pupil  that  unnatural,  unphysiological  processes 
will  render  his  treatment  abortive. 
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The  problems  relating  to  this  subject  may,  for  conven- 
ience, be  grouped  under  three  heads: 

1.  The  variation  of  a  given  species  at  will  in  the  labora- 
tory by  subjecting  it  to  special  conditions. 

2.  The  observed  variation  of  a  given  species  in  nature. 

3.  The  relation  to  one  another  of  bacteria  which  can 
not  be  distinguished  by  our  present  tests,  but  which  pro- 
duce disease  in  different  species  of  animals. 

Under  the  first  head  I  might  cite,  by  way  of  illustration, 
the  investigations  of  Pasteur  on  vaccination  of  anthrax  and 
rouget,  those  of  Chauveau  on  anthrax,  etc. 

Under  the  second  head  I  might  cite  a  number  of  ob- 
servations now  on  record.  Thus  recent  investigations  of 
lirieger  and  Friinkel  have  shown  that  diphtheria  bacilli 
from  different  sources  are  liable  to  vary  in  virulence  as  well 
as  in  intensity  of  growth  on  culture  media.  I  have  ob- 
served marked  variation  in  the  virulence  of  swine-plague 
bacteria  from  different  epizootics.  In  cultures  of  glanders 
bacilli  I  have  noticed  considerable  variation  in  the  inten- 
sity of  growth  and  production  of  pigment.  Among  sapro- 
phytes this  tendency  to  vary  is  still  more  pronounced. 

The  problems  arising  under  the  third  bead  are  very 
puzzling,  and  tbeir  provisional  interpretation  has  a  deter- 
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mining  influence  upon  our  conception  of  the  origin  and  dis- 
tribution of  certain  infectious  diseases.  We  know,  for  ex- 
ample, bacteria,  such  as  the  bacilli  of  mouse  septicaemia  and 
rouget,  which,  as  regards  appearance  and  pathogenic  prop- 
erties, are  certainly  very  closely  related.  One  is  the  cause 
of  a  disease  of  swine  in  Europe,  the  other  is  occasionally 
present  in  putrefactive  substances  and  is  fatal  to  mice  and 
pigeons.  A  still  better  illustration  is  furnished  bv  a  large 
group  of  diseases  among  animals,  including  some  cattle  dis- 
eases ( Wildseucke  of  Bollinger),  fowl  cholera  and  swine 
plague,  which  are  caused  by  bacteria  very  closely  related — 
in  fact,  scarcely,  if  at  all,  distinguishable  from  one  another. 
Can  the  germ  of  one  of  these  diseases  produce  epizootics  of 
another  at  any  given  moment  and  under  certain  conditions, 
or  are  the  barriers  which  separate  these  germs  insurmount- 
able ?  If  we  admit  the  former — if,  for  instance,  we  grant  that 
fowl  cholera  can  give  rise  to  swine  plague  under  certain 
conditions — we  evidently  regard  the  germs  of  these  diseases 
simply  as  varieties  of  one  species.  If  we  regard  the  dis- 
eases as  wholly  distinct  and  not  convertible  one  into  the 
other,  we  must  consider  the  respective  germs  as  distinct 
species. 

Without  delaying  to  discuss  these  problems  or  express 
any  opinions  which  I  may  hold  temporarily  concerning  them, 
I  pass  on  to  the  subject  of  this  communication. 

Several  years  ago  I  presented  a  brief  paper  to  this  Sec- 
tion in  which  I  described  a  variety  of  the  hog-cholera  germ, 
which  presented  the  minor  peculiarity  of  forming  speedily 
a  membrane  on  the  surface  of  liquid  culture  media,  a  feat- 
ure not  possessed  by  the  hog-cholera  germ  found  bv  me  in 
1885.  This  fact,  although  of  apparently  slight  significance 
to-day,  was  of  more  importance  at  that  lime,  since  our  con- 
ception of  disease  germs,  formulated  by  Koch  and  his 
school,  endowed  germs  with  little  if  any  ca[)acity  to  appear 
under  varying  characters.  Since  that  time,  as  I  have 
pointed  out  before,  slight  variability  among  disease  germs 
has  been  detected  by  many  observers. 

Early  in  1889  an  epizootic  came  under  my  observation 
from  which  I  obtained  a  bacillus  departing  still  more  from 
the  original  type.  It  is  beyond  the  .scope  of  this  paper  to 
give  in  detail  the  biological,  morphological,  and  pathogenic 
characters  of  the  hog-cholera  bacillus.  I  must  refer  you  to 
the  published  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry, 
especially  those  of  188.5  and  1886,  for  this  matter.  I  shall 
simply  refer  to  those  points  necessary  to  bring  into  relief 
the  differences  between  the  two  germs  to  be  compared.  I 
shall  designate  the  original  germ  of  1885,  since  found  in  a 
large  number  of  epizootics  in  ditt'erent  parts  of  the  country, 
as  bacillus  a,  that  of  1889  as  bacillus  (3.  I  should  add  that 
neither  of  the  germs  has  anything  in  common  with  the 
swine-plague  germ,  which,  in  truth,  belongs  to  a  wholly  dif- 
ferent group  of  bacteria. 

If  I  were  asked  to  state  in  a  general  way  the  ditl'crence 
between  bacillus  o  and  bacillus  /J,  I  should  say  that  the 
bacillus  /3  was  in  every  way  nearer  the  saprophytic  stage 
than  a.  This  is  readily  apparent  from  the  fcjllowing  con- 
siderations : 

On  gelatin  plates,  ft  grows  more  rapidly,  its  deep  as 
well  as  surface  colonies  attain  much  larger  dimensions  than 
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those  of  a,  the  surface  colonies  frequently  reaching  a  di- 
ameter of  four  to  five  niillimetres,  while  those  of  a  usually 
show  little,  if  any,  tendency  to  spread  out.  In  alkaline 
bouillon  with  peptone,  a  barely  clouds  the  liquid,  while  ji 
produces  a  high  degree  of  turbidity.  In  other  culture 
media  there  are  no  differences  perceptible.  Bacillus  j3  in 
cultures  appears  slightly  larger  than  a ;  in  the  tissues  of  ani- 
mals, however,  the  difference  in  size  is  not  appreciable. 

Bacillus  /3  has  ranch  less  pathogenic  power  than  a.  Pigs 
are  readily  infected  with  a  fatal  disease  when  fed  with  bou- 
illon cultures  of  a.  When  fed  with  cultures  of  (i  they  be- 
come very  sick,  but  recover  within  a  week.  Only  one  suc- 
cumbed to  feeding,  and  in  this  case  the  bacilli  had  pene- 
trated the  body  only  as  far  as  the  mesenteric  glands. 

When  we  come  to  smaller  experimental  animals,  the  rab- 
bit is  perhaps  the  best  to  illustrate  the  differences  between 
a  and  /3. 

When  inoculated  subcutaneously  with  bacillus  a  (as  lit- 
tle as  one  millionth  of  a  c.  c.  of  a  bouillon  culture  has  been 
sufficient  to  produce  a  fatal  disease),  the  rabbit  dies  within 
from  seven  to  ten  days.  The  temperature  rises  4°  to  5°  F. 
from  three  to  four  days  before  death.  At  the  autopsy  the 
spleen  is  found  very  large,  due  to  blood  engorgement;  in  the 
liver  are  small  foci  of  yellowish  necrotic  tissue.  The  kidneys 
have  undergone  parenchymatous  inflammation.  The  urine 
contains  albumin  and  casts.  The  heart  muscle  is  far  ad- 
vanced in  fatty  degeneration.  Feyer's  plaques  in  the  small 
intestines  are  frequently  reddened.  There  are  usually  h;em- 
orrliagic  patches  in  the  duodenum  at  the  pylorus.  The  ba- 
cilli are  present  in  all  the  organs  and  in  the  blood. 

When  I  came  to  test  bacillus  /J  on  rabbits  1  was  aston- 
ished to  find  that  they  remained  alive  even  after  the  injec- 
tion of  a  (juarter  of  a  c.  c.  of  bouillon  culture.  It  had  not 
happened  to  me  since  the  discovery  of  the  germ,  with  the 
probable  exception  to  be  mentioned  farther  on,  to  find  rab- 
bits survive  inoculation.  I  soon  found,  however,  that  the 
injection  of  a  mininium  dose  into  an  ear-vein  {^\.o  y^c.  c.) 
gave  rise  to  a  fatal  disease  which  differed  in  the  following 
particulars  from  the  disease  as  described  above  :  It  lasted 
nearly  a  week  longer.  The  spleen  was  not  enlarged  ;  the 
necrotic  foci  were  not  found  in  the  liver;  there  was  no 
ha'raorrhage  in  the  duodenum,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
striking  disease  of  the  intestines  was  preseiit.  The  I'eycr's 
patches  of  the  small  intestines  were  very  much  thickened 
and  appeared  as  aggregations  of  whitish  dots.  The  mucous 
surface  over  thcsj  patches  was  not  infrequently  covered  by 
a  slough.  In  the  appendix  vermiformis,  pait  or  all  of  the 
solitary  follicles  were  enlarged,  whitish,  nodular,  occasion- 
ally ulcerated.  The  Peyer's  patches  at  the  ileo-ciecal  valve 
— one  in  the  ileum,  the  other  in  the  ctecum — were,  as  a  rule, 
much  thickened  and  covered  by  sloughs.  In  several  cases 
the  mucosa  of  the  eajcum  was  covered  with  ulcers,  probably 
due  to  bacilli  discharged  from  the  ulcerating  Peyer's  patches 
and  localized  here.  The  bacilli  were  readily  demonstrated 
in  the  form  of  clumps  in  the  intiltrated  Peyer's  patches  and 
in  all  the  iiiternjil  organs.  The  disease  might  bi'  denomi- 
nated tv[)hoid  fever  of  rabbits. 

The  (jueslioii  will  lie  asked,  Was  this  really  hog  cholera 
and  not  some  other  disease  like  il  ?     In  swine  the  disease 


from  which  the  bacillus  /3  was  obtained  was  identical  with 
hog  cholera  as  usually  observed,  with  the  exception  that  it 
lasted  somewhat  longer,  and  seemed  to  afi'ect  the  digestive 
tract  much  more  severely  than  the  hog  cholera  of  former 
outbreaks  did. 

The  following  results  of  experiments  which  can  only  be 
summarized  here  show  that  we  really  have  a  less  virulent 
form  of  hog  cholera  before  us  : 

1.  When  through  attenuation  by  heat,  according  to 
Pasteur,  bacillus  a  was  so  modified  as  to  produce  a  pro- 
longed disease  in  rabbits,  the  same  post-mortem  lesions  were 
obtained  as  those  produced  by  (i. 

2.  When  the  disease  produced  by  a  was  prolonged  by 
making  the  rabbit  less  susceptible  (by  vaccination  with  ^3), 
the  intestinal  lesions  were  likewise  present. 

'A.  A  seiies  of  investigations  have  shown  that  rabbits 
protected  by  two  inoculations  of  bacillus  /3  have  resisted  in- 
oculation of  bacillus  a. 

These  results  indicate  not  onlv  that  the  disease  produced 
by  a  is  convertible  into  the  disease  produced  by  /3,  but  that 
/3  may  be  used  in  rabbits  as  a  vaccine  for  a  when  the  dose 
is  chosen  sufficiently  small.  In  short,  the  disease  produced 
by  /3  is  simply  a  more  chronic  tyjie  of  hog  cholera  in  rab- 
bits than  that  caused  by  a. 

I  might  proceed  to  draw  a  great  many  inferences  and 
lessons  from  this  clear  case  of  variability  of  a  most  interest- 
ing pathogenic  organism,  but  a  few  of  the  most  important 
must  suffice.  In  the  first  place,  the  tendency  to  vary  en- 
hances the  difficulties  surrounding  the  differentiation  of  bac- 
teria, especially  when  the  test  of  animal  inoculation  upon 
which  so  much  reliance  has  been  placed  should  not  prove  a 
final  test. 

As  an  illustration  of  this  ditficulty  I  may  cite  a  personal 
experience  of  ray  own.  Several  years  ago  I  was  directed 
by  Dr.  Salmon  to  make  an  investigation  of  an  epizootic  of 
swine  disease  in  one  of  the  Eastern  States.  From  two  cases 
I  isolated  a  bacillus  which,  though  resembling  the  hog-chol- 
era germ,  was  not  ijuite  like  it,  and  it  did  not  prove  fatal  to 
rabbits  on  subcutaneous  inoculation.  I  was  unable  to  come 
to  any  conclusion  as  to  the  nature  of  the  germ  at  the  time. 
When  more  than  a  year  later  I  became  acquainted  with  ba- 
cillus /3,  I  again  carefully  looked  over  the  notes  of  this  in- 
vestigation, and,  although  the  cultures  had  in  the  meantime 
been  discarded,  I  felt  confident  that  1  had  at  that  time  the 
bacillus  (i  in  my  hands.  This  tendency  to  vary  also  en- 
hances the  difficulties  arising  between  observers  in  different 
parts  of  the  country.  One  may  find  one  variety,  another  a 
second,  and  when  to  this  difficulty  are  added  insufficient 
preparation  for  such  work,  hasty  conclusions,  faulty  and 
incomplete  descriptions  of  experiments  as  actually  per- 
formed, of  facts  as  actually  observed,  mutual  distrust  is  the 
result. 

When  we  come  to  such  germs  as  the  typhoid-fever  ba- 
cillus, for  which  tests  upon  animals  have  thus  far  proved 
usele.ss,  because  the  bacilli  seem  to  have  little  or  no  efl'ect 
on  them,  the  difficulty  of  pronouncing  a  given  bacillus  the 
genuine  typhoid  bacillus  or  not  in  the  face  of  possible  vari- 
ation becomes  very  great,  especially  when  we  consider  that 
such   investigations  have  a   very  great  influence  upon   the 
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administration  of  public  health.  The  remedy  in  such  cases 
consists  in  a  thorough,  exhaustive  knowledge  of  all  the 
biological  phenomena  of  any  given  germ. 

The  experiments  with  bacillus  /3  on  rabbits,  which  have 
shown  that  a  veritable  typhoid  fever  may  be  induced  in 
rabbits,  illustrate  once  again  the  care  which  must  be  exer- 
cised in  the  interpretation  of  the  results  of  animal  inocula- 
tion. In  the  early  days  of  bacteriology  an  observer  might 
have  readily  come  to  the  conclusion  that  this  bacillus  j3 
could  produce  tvphoid  fever  in  man  because  it  caused  ul- 
ceration of  Peyer's  patches  in  the  rabbit.  And  indeed  a 
prominent  observer  in  this  country  did  make  such  a  diag- 
nosis a  few  years  ago,  when  inoculation  of  some  germ  into 
cats  revealed  some  lesion  of  these  patches. 

The  discovery  of  bacillus  /3  has  furnished  the  means  of 
grouping  the  liog-cholera  bacilli  (at  least  provisionally)  with 
a  very  common  saprophyte  living  in  the  intestinal  tract  of 
animals,  the  Bacillus  coli  communis  of  Escherich.  If  gela- 
tin plate  cultures  are  made  of  the  contents  of  the  intes- 
tines, especially  the  rectum,  of  slaughtered  healthy  cattle 
and  swine,  colonies  of  this  bacillus  will  largely  predomi- 
nate— in  fact,  superficial  observers  might  consider  the  fieces 
as  a  pure  culture  of  this  bacillus.  This  is  not  true,  how- 
ever, as  there  are  many  forms  present  which  fail  to  multi- 
ply in  gelatin.  This  bacillus  may  thus  be  considered  a 
regular  inhabitant  of  the  intestinal  tract.  The  bacillus  d 
stands  between  a  and  the  Bacillus  coli,  forming,  as  it  were, 
a  connecting  link.  The  most  obvious  differences  between 
the  hog-cholera  bacilli  a  and  /3  and  the  Bacillus  coli,  bar- 
ring a  slight  difference  in  the  form  of  the  colonies  on  gela- 
tin, are  the  feeble  pathogenic  power  of  the  latter  and  its 
power  to  cause  coagulation  of  milk  by  splitting  up  the  milk 
sugar.  The  Bacillus  coli  sometimes  penetrates  into  the  in- 
ternal organs  in  swine  diseases,  where  I  have  several  times 
detected  it  during  the  past  three  or  four  years.  The  dan- 
gers of  confounding  it  with  the  true  hog-cholera  germ  are, 
therefore,  not  insignificant.  In  grouping  these  forms  to- 
gether I  am  far  from  implying  that  the  Bacillus  coli  can  be 
converted  into  the  hog-cholera  bacillus,  and  thus  be  an  ever- 
present  source  of  hog-cholera  germs.  The  change  of  sapro- 
phytic into  parasitic  or  disease  germs  probably  goes  on  as 
slowly  as  changes  in  higher  organisms,  and  has  nothing 
sensational  about  it.  The  theoretical  advantages  of  thus 
grouping  organisms  together  will  be  admitted  by  all  biolo- 
gists. IJut  there  are  certain  practical  advantages  most 
easily  discerned  by  the  active  worker.  We  are  put  on  our 
guard  not  to  confound  organisms  which  may  be  mistaken 
for  one  another,  but  which  are  really  «juite  unlike.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  facts  which  have  been  presented  to  you 
show  that  the  danger  of  keeping  apart  organisms  which  in 
reality  belong  together  is  almost  as  great  as  that  of  failing 
to  distinguish  between  them.  In  any  case,  as  I  have  sug- 
gested before,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  all  the  biological 
phenomena  of  groups  of  organisms,  some  of  which  may  be 
pathogenic,  some  not,  and  a  true  sense  of  the  relative  value 
of  difl'crent  properties  which  are  variable  will,  1  think,  gen- 
erally guard  us  from  falling  into  extreme  errors.  Finally, 
in  bacteriology,  as  in  the  older  departments  of  rese:ircli,  it 
is  the  care  we  bestow  upon  apparently   trifling,  unattrac- 


tive, and  very  troublesome  miiiutia?  which   determines  the 
result. 

In  the  prosecution  of  this  work  I  received  valuable  aid 
from  my  assistant.  Dr.  V.  A.  Moore,  as  well  as  from  the 
veterinarian  of  the  Experiment  Station  of  the  Bureau,  Dr. 
F.  L,  Kilborne. 


A   CASE   OF  DOUBLE   EMPYEMA. 

DOUBLE  PLEUMOTOMT :    RECOVERY. 
By  GEORGE   R.   WESTBROOK,    M.  D., 

BROOKLYN. 

In  the  Transactions  of  the  American  Poediatric  Society, 
1889,  Dr.  Francis  Huber,  of  New  York,  reports  the  his- 
tory and  treatment  of  two  cases  of  double  empyema  that 
came  under  his  observation,  in  both  of  which  the  patients 
recovered  ;  and  gives  a  list  of  several  others,  which  are 
about  all  the  cases  that  have  been  reported,  so  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  find. 

As  these  cases  are  seldom  seen,  and,  as  recovery  is 
probably  not  the  usual  termination,  the  following  case, 
coming  under  my  care  last  spring,  is  of  interest: 

February  15,  1S90,  was  called  to  see  F.  M.  P.,  female,  aged 
four  years;  was  told  that  the  day  before  she  had  walked  across 
the  river  on  the  Brooklyn  Bridge,  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter. 
Daring  the  night  she  was  ill  with  symptoms  of  croup;  the 
family  had  used  some  domestic  remedies,  which  had  partially 
relieved  her.  I  found  her  with  a  oroupy  cough,  slight  dyspnoea, 
and  slight  rise  in  temperalinre ;  prescribed  one  tenth  of  a  grain 
of  calomel  every  hour;  saw  her  again  in  the  evening,  when  the 
croupy  symptoms  had  disappeared;  tlie  cough  was  then  loose 
and  the  temperature  normal,  and  she  was  feeling  quite  com- 
fortable. 

Next  morning  found  her  with  a  dry  cough,  temperature 
101°,  pulse  120,  respirations  40,  and  complaining  of  pain  in  her 
right  side.  On  examination,  found  dullness  on  percussion  and 
bronchial  breathing  over  lower  lobe  of  right  lung.  Diagnos- 
ticated pnenmonia. 

20th. — Coughs  a  great  deal;  cough  is  loose,  but  she  does  not 
expectorate.     Temperature  100°,  pulse  120,  and  respirations  48. 

2Sd. — Her  condition  is  about  the  same.  To-day  Dr.  F.  H. 
Stuart  saw  her  in  considtation  and  confirmed  the  diagnosis  of 
pneumonia. 

March  /««.— During  the  past  week  she  has  had  severe  pain 
in  the  abdomen,  bowels  loose,  passing  undigested  food,  and  oc- 
casionally complaining  of  nausea.  Her  pulse  has  ranged  from 
120  to  130,  temperature  100°  to  101°,  and  respirations  from  60 
to  60.  Fed  her  with  peptonized  milk,  beef  juice,  and  brandy. 
Her  cough  still  coutinues  loose,  though  there  is  occasionally  a 
day  when  it  seems  tight. 

5t/i_ — During  the  past  few  days  the  area  of  didlness  1ms  in- 
creased; to-day  made  an  exploratory  puncture  with  a  hypo- 
dermic syringe  and  found  pus. 

6"«/t.— Assisted  by  Dr.  B.  F.  Westbrook,  after  giving  her 
chloroform,  an  incision  was  made  between  tlie  seventh  and 
eighth  ribs  a  little  posterior  to  the  axillary  lino,  when  about  a 
pint  of  pus  drained  away  ;  a  soft-rubber  drainage-tube  was  in- 
serted and  the  wound  dressed  with  marine  lint  and  absorbent 
cotton.  The  quantity  of  pus  discharged  for  several  days  was 
sufficient  to  saturate  the  dressings.  The  wound  was  dressed 
daily.  Notwithstanding  the  free  drainage,  lier  condition  did  not 
improve,  her  temperature  keeping  between  100°  and  102°,  pulse 
120  to  130,  and  respirations  from  DO  to  CO.    Her  stomach  troub- 
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led  her  more  now  than  at  anj'  time  during  her  illness,  and  she 
had  constant  pain  and  frequent  vomiting. 

12th. — As  pus  was  found  last  evening  by  means  of  a  hypo- 
dermic syringe  in  the  left  pleural  cavity,  it  was  aspirated  to- 
day and  four  ounces  removed. 

18th. — Since  the  aspiration  on  March  12th  her  condition 
has  not  changed;  temperature  fiiictualing  between  100°  and 
102°.  pulse  120  to  130,  and  respirations  50  to  60.  To-day  the 
left  pleural  cavity  was  again  aspirated,  but  only  about  two 
ounces  of  very  thick  pas  were  obtained,  when  the  needle  became 
plugged;  it  was  removed  and  inserted  in  a  new  place,  but  with 
a  negative  re^ult.  During  the  past  week  the  right  pleural  cav- 
ity has  been  washed  out  daily  with  a  warm  l-to-5,000  bichloride 
solution ;  suppuration  was  very  free  and  very  offensive  in 
odor. 

2Tth. — To-day  the  left  pleural  cavity  was  again  aspirated 
and  six  ounces  of  pus  were  taken  away. 

ITer  condition  does  not  seem  so  good;  she  is  weaker,  and  it 
is  with  difficulty  she  can  be  induced  to  take  any  nourishment; 
her  pulse  and  temperature  have  kept  about  the  same,  but  her 
respirations  are  accelerated,  running  from  60  to  70.  Before 
the  aspiration  to-day  had  intended  to  do  a  pleurotomy,  but  her 
father  would  not  consent. 

April  12th. — For  four  or  five  days  after  the  last  aspiration 
her  condition  improved;  her  pulse  and  temperature  became 
lower  and  her  respirations  less  frequent;  her  appetite  improved, 
and  she  had  very  little  trouble  with  her  stomach  and  bowels, 
but  during  the  past  week  the  unfavorable  symptoms  have  re- 
turned;  to-day  she  was  aspirated  for  the  fourth  time  and  ten 
ounces  of  pus  were  removed. 

19th. — She  has  not  improved  since  the  last  aspiration,  her 
pulse,  temperature,  and  respirations  still  keeping  very  high. 
To-day  she  was  aspirated  for  the  fifth  time,  but  only  two  ounces 
of  pus  were  obtained. 

May  6th. — As  tliere  has  been  no  improvement,  and  as  the 
'eft  pleural  cavity  is  evidently  filling  up,  her  father  consented 
to  have  an  operation  done.  So  to-day,  assisted  by  Dr.  B.  F. 
Westbrook,  after  giving  her  chloroform,  an  incision  was  made 
into  the  left  pleural  cavity  and  about  eight  ounces  of  thin,  dark- 
colored,  and  foul-smelling  pus  were  evacuated.  A  soft-rubber 
drainage-tubo  was  inserted  and  a  dressing  of  marine  lint  and 
ahsorbeut  cotton  applied.  There  was  consideralile  shock  fol- 
lowing the  operation;  she  was  put  on  an  ounce  of  champagne 
every  hour,  which  was  retained  after  the  second  dose;  after 
five  or  six  hours  the  interval  was  increased  to  two  hours.  The 
next  day  she  commenced  to  take  a  little  peptonized  milk. 

The  left  pleural  cavity  was  washed  out  daily  with  a  l-to- 
5,000  biTdiloride  solution  for  four  days,  wlien  her  temperature 
came  down  to  normal  and  remained  there.  From  tliis  time 
there  was  a  steady  improvement,  though  her  pulse  and  respira- 
tions did  not  come  down  to  normal  for  three  or  four  weeks. 

The  tube  was  removed  from  the  riglit  side  on  .Tune  8th, 
three  mouths  after  the  operation,  and  the  sinus  had  closed  ten 
days  later. 

On  June  22d  the  tube  was  removed  from  the  left  side,  seven 
weeks  after  the  pleurotomy,  and  the  sinus  was  closed  in  a  week. 

At  this  writing,  three  months  after  the  second  tube  was  re- 
moved, the  child  seems  well.  The  percussion-note  and  aus- 
cultatory sounds  are  normal ;  her  appetite  is  good  and  she  has 
gained  in  weight. 

Indubitably  the  second  pleurotomy  in  this  case  should 
have  been  done  at  least  a  inontli  earlier,  luit  it  was  impos- 
sible to  got  the  consent  of  her  family. 

How  many  times  it  is  advisable  to  aspirate  a  pleural 
cavity  containing  pus  before  making  an  incision  I  cm  not 


say.  There  is  nothing  very  formidable  about  the  opera- 
tion, and  certainly  in  this  case  there  was  no  benefit  derived 
from  aspiration. 

THE  TREATMENT  OF  INTERNAL  HAEMORRHAGES. 
By  JOHN   FERGUSON,  M.  A.,  M.  D., 

L.  R.  C.  P..    L.  P.  P.  P., 

DEMONSTRATOR  OF  ANATOMT,  MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

ITNrVERSITT   OF  TORONTO,   AND  LECTURER  ON   NERVOUS  DISEASES  IN 

THE  SUMMER  SESSION. 

There  are  few  more  trying  positions  which  the  prac- 
titioner of  medicine  can  find  himself  suddenly  forced  to  oc- 
cupy than  that  of  facing  a  severe  internal  hiemorrhage — 
cerebral,  pulmonary,  gastric,  intestinal,  or  uterine.  At  the 
lonely  hour  of  midnight  and  far  away  from  consultation  he 
maybe  calleil  upon  to  act;  and  it  is  well  to  have  one's  mind 
already  made  up  as  to  the  course  that  should  be  pursued  in 
the  various  forms  of  hiemorrhages,  for  "  to  be  forewarned  is 
to  be  forearmed."  It  is  with  the  view  of  summing  up  our 
knowledge  on  this  subject,  and  with  the  hope  of  adding  a 
few  new  points,  that  this  contribution  is  offered  to  the  medi- 
cal profession. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  very  apparent  that  the  amount  of 
blood  that  will  fiow  through  a  rent  in  the  wall  of  any  vessel 
must  be  greatly  influenced  by  the  total  amount  of  blood  in 
the  system  and  the  amount  of  pressure  upon  the  vessel 
from  within.  This  being  the  case,  the  first  step  to  take 
in  dealing  with  a  hremorrhage  is  to  cut  off  the  supply  of 
liquids.  In  this  way  the  amount  of  blood  is  kept  down, 
while  it  becomes  thicker  in  quality  and  better  fitted  for  the 
forming  of  a  good,  firm  clot  in  the  torn  or  ruptured  vessel. 
Another  step  in  the  same  direction  is  to  reduce  the  volume 
of  blood  by  actively  eliminating  water  from  the  system. 
The  hypodermic  injection  of  pilocarpine  rapidly  unloads 
the  body  of  water  and  inspissates  the  blood  left  behind, 
lessening  thereby  the  freeness  of  the  flow.  This  would  not, 
however,  be  suitable  in  cases  of  pulmonary  bleeding.  Other 
diapiioretics  might  be  selected,  according  to  the  judgment 
of  the  physician,  or  the  nature  of  the  case  and  the  condition 
of  the  patient. 

Another  group  of  remedies  is  of  much  value  in  dealing 
with  such  c.ises.  Those  purgatives  that  produce  copious 
watery  stools,  and  at  the  same  time  are  not  irritating  or  de- 
pressing, must  be  placed  hiiih  on  the  list  of  things  we  may 
use  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferer  intrusted  to  our  charge.  Of 
these  purgatives  there  is  none  so  good  as  Epsom  salts — the 
siihiliate  of  magnesium.  When  given  in  saturated  solu- 
tion, without  water,  in  free  doses,  and  oft  repeated,  very 
free  watery  evacuations  are  produced,  the  amount  of  fluid 
in  the  vascular  system  is  speedily  lessened,  and  the  ha-mor- 
rhage  to  this  extent  controlled.  By  maintaining  this  action 
for  some  time,  the  ruptured  vessel  has  time  to  heal,  because 
the  pressure  is  largely  taken  off  it,  and  it  is  put  into  the 
condition  of  rest.  In  addition  to  this,  however,  the  blood 
is  thickened.  In  some  cases  of  cholera — sporadic  or  epi- 
demic— where  the  rice-water  stools  have  been  very  abun- 
dant, the  blood  becomes  so  reduced  in  volume  and  so  in- 
spissated as  not  to  flow  from  a  wound  made  in  a  large  vein. 
In  the  event  of  the  hjemorrhage  being  dueto  the  ulceration 
of  typhoid   fever,  this  plan  could   not   be  had    recourse  to, 
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altliough  I  have  used  it  with  advantage  in  the  bleeding  of 
gastric  ulcer.  In  the  hferaorrhage,  often  so  free,  from  soft 
and  rapidly  growing  uterine  fibroids,  it  is  specially  useful, 
if  continued  long  enough — say  for  months. 

Some  persons  have  a  strong  tendency  to  bleed,  and  any 
hsemorrhage  is  hard  to  stay.  The  mucous  membranes  of 
the  nose,  stomach,  bowels,  or  bronchial  tubes  ooze  away,  and 
though  the  flow  may  not  be  very  rapid  at  any  one  time,  the 
total  amount  lost  is  very  considerable.  I  once  saw  a  girl 
of  thirteen  brought  almost  to  death's  door  by  such  a  haem- 
orrhage from  the  mucous  membrane  of  her  lip.  In  purpura 
we  know  how  readily  patients  suffer  from  subcutaneous  ex- 
travasations. For  this  form  of  slow,  continuous  oozing  the 
following  formula  may  be  found  highly  serviceable:  Mix 
one  ounce  each  of  absolute  alcohol  and  oil  of  turpentine  in  a 
glass  or  Wedgwood  mortar.  To  this  add  very  slowly,  stir- 
ring all  the  while,  one  ounce  of  sulphuric  acid.  When  all 
chemical  action  is  over,  the  mixture  may  be  bottled.  Of 
this,  ten  or  fifteen  minims  may  be  ordered  every  two,  three, 
or  four  hours  as  needed.  I  have  found  these  "black  drops" 
of  very  great  value  in  some  exceedingly  troublesome  cases. 

In  the  event  of  a  very  severe  post-partum  hajraorrhage 
the  medical  attendant  may  try  ergotine  hypodermically,  or 
hot  vaginal  or  rectal  injections;  but  these  may  fail.  It  is 
a  belief,  not  yet  quite  dead,  that  the  uterine  sinuses  are 
closed  by  clots.  This  is  quite  erroneous.  The  uterine  ves- 
sels and  sinuses  ire  interlaced  by  muscular  fibers,  and  it  is 
the  contraction  of  these  that  arrests  the  hiemorrhage.  This 
muscular  tissue,  as  it  were,  ligates  the  vessels  that  would 
bleed  ;  and  so  long  as  the  contraction  is  good  there  is  no 
danger.  Now,  for  the  maintenance  of  this  tonic  action  of 
the  muscular  tissue  in  the  uterus  I  have  found  the  applica- 
tion of  heat  to  the  lumbar  portion  of  the  spine  very  useful. 
It  stimulates  this  portion  of  the  nervous  system  by  bringing 
more  blood  to  it.  There  is  a  greater  Influx  of  nerve  energy 
to  the  uterus  and  contraction  is  brought  about.  It  is  true 
that  the  uterus  seems  to  be  very  independent  of  the  spinal 
cord,  and  labor  may  take  place  in  a  para[ilcgic.  This  does 
not,  however,  invalidate  the  fact  that  heat — applied  to  the 
spine  by  a  large  sponge  dipped  into  hot  water — does  much 
good  in  the  wav  of  rousing  the  uterus  to  action.  But  when 
all  things  fail,  as  fail  they  will  at  times;  when  ergotine, 
acetate  of  lead  in  large  doses,  hot  injections,  and  heat  to 
the  spine  disappoint  us,  we  have  one  last  resort :  Tampon 
the  uterus  and  vagina  thoroughly  with  iodoform  gauze,  or, 
if  this  is  not  at  hand,  some  cloths  to  which  glycerin  is 
added.  This  plan  1  am  quite  sure  will  not  fail.  The  bleed- 
ing is  .soon  arrested,  the  uterus  begins  to  contract,  tone  in 
its  walls  is  secured,  and  one  can  feel  at  ease  that  the  patient 
is  out  of  all  immediate  danger. 

As  a  means  of  arresting  ha;morrhages  and  gaining  time 
for  other  remedies,  I  would  suggest  the  following  plan,  one 
great  feature  of  which  is  that  it  is  always  available  and  does 
good.  It  is  applicable  to  cases  of  capital  operations  on  the 
body,  such  as  the  removal  of  large  and  vascular  tumors  from 
the  neck,  the  female  breast,  etc.  The  plan  is  simply  to  tic 
bands  around  the  legs  and  arms  close  up  to  the  body.  This 
arrests  the  return  of  blood  to  the  body,  while  the  flow  of 
blood  into  the  limbs  still  goes  on.     l}y  this  means  a  very 


large  amount  of  the  blood  in  the  body  is  rapidly  collected 
into  the  four  extrennties  and  the  pressure  taken  off  the  cen- 
tral vessels.  One  day,  when  in  my  last  year  as  a  student,  in 
1879,  I  was  walking  along  the  streets,  when  I  came  upon 
an  excited  little  crow  d  of  people.  1  saw  that  one  of  the  num- 
ber, a  young  man  of  about  thirty  years,  was  bleeding  freely 
from  his  lungs.  I  had  nothing  with  me,  but  had  just  been 
thinking  about  venesection  and  the  swollen  condition  of 
the  veins  in  the  arm.  I  seized  the  present  opportunity,  tore 
up  a  handkerchief,  and  tied  the  strips  very  firmly  around 
the  four  extremities.  The  results  were  very  gratifying. 
Ever  since  I  have  made  extensive  use  of  these  bands,  and 
now  feel  a  good  deal  of  confidence  in  recommending  them 
to  others. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  usefulness  of  the  hot 
sponge  to  the  lumbar  region  in  post-partum  haemorrhage. 
Xow,  in  other  cases  of  internal  hajmorrhage — as  from  the 
mucous  membranes  of  the  stomach,  nose,  and  bowels — the 
spinal  ice  bag  is  no  mean  therapeutic  agent.  It  induces 
anajmia  of  the  spinal  cord  and  a  marked  dilatation  of  the 
surface  blood-vessels.  The  internal  strain  is  reduced,  and 
consequently  the  hemorrhage  lessens. 


A   CASE   OF  TRAUMATIC   NEURITIS 

ILLUSTRATING    THE 
MEDICO-LEGAL  VALUE   01'   ELECTRICITY  IN   DIAGNOSIS. 

By  WILLIAM   BROADDCS   PRITUHARD,  M.  D., 

LECTURER  ON  MENTAL  AND  NEKVOUS  DISEASES,  NEW  YORK  POLTCLINIC. 

The  statement  was  recently  made  in  the  presence  of 
the  writer  that  the  number  of  civil  suits  for  damages  for 
injury  received  through  accident  or  carelessness  averaged, 
in  the  courts  of  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn 
alone,  as  many  as  five  hundred  weekly.  The  additional 
statement  was  made  that  at  least  one  third  of  these  cases 
were  fraudulent,  the  trivial  character  of  the  injury  received, 
or  some  other  factor,  entitling  the  plaintiff  to  neither  dam- 
ages nor  commiseration.  The  important  point  in  such 
cases  is  the  difficulty  in  discriminating  between  the  honest 
suitor  and  the  malingerer.  With  a  skilled  ex])ert  this  is 
ordinarily  not  a  troublesome  task.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  these 
suits  are  for  small  amounts,  and  the  insignificance  of  the 
sum  at  stake  does  not  justify  the  employment  of  an  expen- 
sive specialist.  The  only  medical  testimony  introduced  in 
such  cases  is  that  of  the  attendant  physician,  who  is  usu- 
ally a  general  practitioner,  and,  by  reason  of  that  fact,  not 
competent  to  express  an  expert  opinion.  In  many  instances 
the  injury  is  of  such  a  gross  and  palpable  character  that 
the  simple  appearance  of  the  plaintiff'  in  court  is  all  that  is 
necessary  to  convince  both  judge  and  jury  of  the  justice  of 
his  claim.  Such  cases  rarely  come  to  trial,  however,  for 
the  defendant  recognizes  the  strength  of  the  suitor's  posi- 
tion and  his  own  consequent  weakness,  and  the  case  is  set- 
tled out  of  court.  Very  serious  injury  may  have  occurred, 
however,  and  of  a  permanent  character,  of  which  there  may 
be  no  evidence  su|ierficially,  or  even  upon  fairly  close  ex- 
amination, except  the  sensations  of  the  patient.     The  pa- 
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tient's  statements,  when  he  is  also  plaintiff  and  a  money 
issue  is  at  stake,  are  notoriously  unreliable.  The  most 
striking  and  conspicuous  illustration  of  the  difficulties  en- 
countered in  adjusting  such  cases  upon  a  basis  of  merit  is 
to  be  met  with  in  the  numerous  suits  in  which  the  plaintiff's 
injury  is  that  of  so-called  spinal  concussion.  The  medico- 
legal literature  of  the  subject  alone  represents  an  expendi- 
ture of  money  which  would  affurd  a  generous  income  for 
life  to  every  honest  victim  of  this  injury.  There  is  an- 
other class  of  cases  which  bids  fair  to  rival  the  now  famous 
"railway  spine"  in  the  obscurity  which  often  surrounds  a 
correct  diagnosis  and  a  consequent  correct  estimate  of  the 
amount  of  damage  incurred.  For  this  new  class  of  cases 
we  are  indebted  to  the  investigations  of  the  neurologists, 
who  have  added  to  the  nosology  of  medicine  a  compara- 
tively new  and  distinct  entity  in  disease  in  nenritis,  or  in- 
flammation of  a  nerve.  While  it  is  true  that  nerve  inflam- 
mation, from  injury  or  other  cause,  has  been  for  many 
years  recognized  pathologically  and,  to  a  certain  extent, 
symptomatically,  it  is  only  within  the  recent  past  that  the 
symptomatology  and  clinical  diagnosis  have  been  accu- 
rately understood,  or  the  disease  classified  as  a  distinct 
affection  in  text-books  upon  medicine.  Even  to-day,  full  as 
is  our  knowledge  of  the  subject,  cases  are  not  infrequently 
encountered  in  which  the  absence  of  objective  symptoms 
renders  a  diairnosis  a  matter  of  much  obscurity  and  doubt. 
Such  a  case  recently  occurred  in  the  practice  of  the  writer, 
and  is  taken  as  the  occasion  for  this  paper.  The  history  is 
as  follows : 

On  November  G,  1889,  I  was  called  to  see  B.,  aged  tifty- 
nine,  a  janitor  by  occupation.  I  found  liini  suffering  from  an 
injury  to  tlie  right  shoulder,  said  to  have  been  received  two 
days  previously,  caused  by  a  fall  through  an  open  coal  hole  in 
the  sidewalk.  Upon  removing  the  bandages  and  dressings,  which 
had  been  applied  at  the  hospital  immediately  after  the  receipt 
of  the  injury,  I  found  his  shoulder  very  much  swollen  and  dis- 
colored from  bruises  involving  the  outer  aspect  of  the  slioulder 
and  upper  arm,  the  region  occupied  principally  by  the  deltoid 
group  of  muscles.  Careful  examination  showed  no  evidence  of 
fracture  or  dislocation,  though  there  was  considerable  interfer- 
ence with  motion  from  soreness  and  swelling,  especially  in  ab- 
duction. The  swelling  was  sufficient  to  jiroduce  a  difference 
of  an  inch  and  an  eighth  in  the  circumference  of  the  two 
shoulders,  as  shown  by  measurement.  The  patient  freely  an- 
nounced his  intention  of  bringing  snit  for  damages,  and  insisted 
upon  a  careful  and  accurate  examination  of  his  condition,  which, 
however,  revealed  nothing  beyond  the  sym|)toms  detailed  above. 
The  swelling  and  intlanmiation  gradually  disappeared  under 
treatment,  and  the  interference  witli  motion  became  less.  On 
December  23.  1889,  nearly  eight  weeks  after  the  injury  was  re- 
ceived, the  patient  called  at  my  ollice  complaining  of  continued 
pain  and  a  loss  of  power  in  the  arm  affected.  I  had  not  seen 
him  for  nearly  two  weeks  previously.  The  pain,  he  stated,  was 
confined  to  the  outer  aspect  of  the  shoulder.  Upon  examina- 
tion, I  found  no  special  painful  spot,  but  ten<lerness  on  pressure 
Jind  pain  on  motion  in  areas  supplied  by  the  sapra-acroniial 
branch  of  the  cervical  plexus  and  the  circumtlex  nerves.  The 
swelling  had  disappeared  entirely,  and  motion  in  every  direc- 
tion was  normal,  except  that  elevation  of  the  arm  at  the  shoulder 
was  done  quite  slowly  on  account  of  the  piiin  ])roduced  in  the 
attempt.  There  existed  a  state  of  cutaneous  hyporaisthcsiaand 
a  subjective  sensation  of  numbness  in  the  part  atl'ected.     Meas- 


urement of  the  two  arms  showed  no  special  wasting  or  atrophy. 
The  right-hand  grasp  was  slightly  diminished.  Pain,  tactile 
and  muscular  sense  were  normal  in  the  forearm  and  hand.  A 
mild  current  from  the  secondary  coil  of  a  faradaic  battery  gave 
a  painful,  irritable  response.  To  the  galvanic  current  the  re- 
sponse was  at  that  time  normal.  Although  neuritis  was  sus- 
pected, a  diagnosis  could  not  at  that  time  be  made  which  would 
conform  to  the  requirements  of  a  medico-legal  standard.  The 
patient's  condition  remained  practically  unchanged  up  to  May, 
1890,  the  pain  and  weakness  varying  in  intensity  and  degree, 
the  periods  of  temporary  amelioration  corresponding  to  treat- 
ment by  electricity,  which  was  kept  up,  though  with  great 
irregularity  and  at  infrequent  intervals.  Examination  on  May 
2d  showed  slight  atrophy,  which,  however,  might  have  been 
(apparently)  due  to  ncm  use.  Pain  was  still  comjilained  of,  and 
the  loss  of  power  had  increased,  as  shown  by  the  patient's 
greater  helplessness  and  the  dynamometer,  neither  test,  bow- 
ever,  being  absolutely  reliable.  The  bypersesthesia  had  disap- 
peared, though  the  subjective  sensation  of  numbness  still  re- 
mained. I  failed  to  demonstrate  absolute  loss  or  very  marked 
diminution  of  either  tactile  or  pain  sense  in  the  upper  arm  and 
shoulder.  Muscular  sense,  on  account  of  the  dithculty  of  testing 
it  in  this  locality,  I  did  not  investigate.  So  far  my  diagnosis  of 
traumatic  neuritis,  while  more  plausible,  was  not  established, 
but,  upon  testiug  the  circumflex  nerve  by  ihe  galvanic  current, 
all  doubt  was  at  once  dispelled,  the  reaction  showing  a  reversal 
of  the  normal  polar  formula  of  Erb — an  indication  of  degenera- 
tion. 

A  brief  resume  of  the  history  and  circumstances  of  the 
case  will  bring  out  the  more  clearly  the  points  which  it  is 
intended  to  illustrate.  A  man  received  an  injury  under  cir- 
cumstances which  gave  him  good  grounds  for  a  suit  for 
damages.  Carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  defendant  coidd 
be  easily  established  and  was  practically  not  denied.  The 
extent  and  permanency  of  the  injury  received,  by  which  the 
amount  sued  for  was  to  be  regulated,  was  the  only  point  at 
issue.  It  can  readily  be  seen  that  hero  was  a  strong  motive 
for  exaggeration,  in  both  particulars,  in  a  man  whose  social 
sphere  and  surroundings  were  such  as  to  almost  preclude 
the  possibility  of  any  extraordinary  sense  of  moral  or  eth- 
ical responsibility.  There  was  little  tangible  evidence  of 
serious  injury  for  a  long  time.  The  arm,  after  the  swelling 
disappeared,  looked  like  its  fellow,  and  the  symptoms  of  pain 
and  loss  of  power  might  have  been  readily  assumed.  Such, 
at  any  rate,  was  the  plea  of  the  defcMise,  and  npon  it  they 
expected  to  either  defeat  the  plaintiff  outright,  or  so  far  to 
reduce  the  amount  of  damages  awarded  as  practically  to  win 
in  any  event.  On  the  other  hand,  the  plaintiff's  case  was  a 
just  one ;  he  had  been  seriously  and  more  or  less  perma- 
nently injured  (for  the  prognosis  is  not  extraordinarily 
Uood  in  such  cases  and  never  certain),  but  how  was  he  to 
prove  it?  His  personal  statement,  that  of  the  interested 
party,  was  almost  the  only  evidence  to  support  his  claim. 
The  physician  might  have  testified  as  to  a  probable  diag- 
nosis, but,  until  after  the  demonstration  by  the  galvanic 
current  of  a  degeneration  in  the  nerve,  bis  evidence  would 
have  been  problematical  and  necessarily  uncertain  in  its 
effect.  This  demonstration,  however,  altered  the  whole 
aspect  of  the  case.  Becoming  satisfied  of  its  correctness, 
the  attorneys  for  the  defense,  foreseeing  defeat,  would  not 
allow  the  case  to  come  to  trial,  but  paid  over  at  once  almost 
the  full  .imciiint  I'laimcd  as  damages. 
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My  object  in  reporting;  this  case  is  to  illustrate  the  value 
of  electricity  as  a  means  of  diagnosis,  already  firmly  estab- 
lished, in  diseases  of  the  nervous  system.  In  this  particu- 
lar instance  it  transformed  a  prospective  failure  into  an  ab- 
solute success,  it  proved  an  invaluable  aid  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  and  it  lifted  the  black  shadow  of  suspicion 
from  an  honest  man. 

365  West  Fifty-eighth  Street. 
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LETTER  FROM   LONDON. 

Post-graduate  Instruction  in  London. — The  University  of  Lon- 
don Scheme. —  The  Commencement  of  the  Winter  Session. — 
The  Clinical  Society. — A  New  Dictionary  of  Practical  Medi- 
cine. 

London,  October  11,  1890. 

The  third  session  of  the  London  post-graduate  course  is 
about  to  begin,  and  the  present  time  may  therefore  seem  not 
inopportune  to  review  its  working  and  success  so  far.  It  was 
framed  originally  with  the  intention  of  affording  to  practitioners 
in  our  own  country  or  to  those  from  foreign  parts  an  opportunity 
of  brushing  up  tlieir  knowledge  and  becoming  familiarized  with 
modern  methods  of  diagnosis  and  treatment,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose our  leading  special  hospitals  united  to  give  a  combined 
programme  of  clinical  lectures  and  demonstrations.  Five  hos- 
pitals originally  took  part  in  it,  representing  diseases  of  the 
chest,  of  the  nervous  system,  of  the  eye,  of  the  skin,  and  of 
cliildren;  and  subsequently  arrangements  were  made  whereby 
the  patients  at  one  asylum  for  the  insane  and  one  poor-law  in- 
firmary were  made  available  for  the  purposes  of  the  class.  The 
hospitals  that  joined  in  the  scheme  were  the  best  known  in 
their  respective  branches.  The  lectures  and  demonstrations 
were  so  arranged  as  not  to  clash  with  eacli  other,  and  yet  so 
that  the  members  of  the  class  should  have  tlieir  time  fairly  well 
occupied,  and  the  fee  for  the  course  was  ridiculously  small. 
Moreover,  it  was  permitted  to  any  one  to  join  for  only  certain 
portions  of  the  course  if  he  wished  to  do  so  and  pay  a  propor- 
tionate part  of  the  fee.  Notwithstanding  all  the  advantages 
which  the  scheme  appeared  to  offer,  the  number  of  entries  was 
absurdly  small,  and  the  second  course  did  not  meet  with  more 
success  than  the  first  in  point  of  numbers,  and,  if  this  third 
course  does  not  attract  students  in  greater  numbers,  the  scheme 
will  almost  inevitably  die  a  natural  death.  The  lecturers  and 
teachers  engaged  in  it  are  almost  without  exception  men  who 
hold  appointments  at  the  general  hospitals,  witli  jjlenty  of 
teaching  to  do  at  their  own  schools,  and  it  can  not  be  e.xpected 
that  they  will  continue  to  take  part  in  this  post-graduate  teach- 
ing unless  there  is  much  better  evidence  than  has  hitherto  been 
supplied  that  their  efforts  are  appreciated.  It  is  my  firm  belief 
that  the  great  majority  of  English,  .Scottish,  Canadian,  and 
American  practitioners,  who  every  year  spend  a  lot  of  time  and 
money  in  Pari.s,  Berlin,  or  Vienna,  would  do  far  better  if  they 
spent  the  time  in  studying  at  the  special  hospitals  of  London. 

In  my  last  letter,  I  believe,  I  referred  to  the  University  of 
London  scheme  as  on  the  point  of  being  satisfactorily  arranged. 
I  was  a  little  too  premature  in  doing  so,  for  at  the  last  minute 
the  senate  of  that  body  found  themselves  quite  iinalilo  to  rec- 
oncile the  conflicting  views  pressed  upon  them  from  all  sides, 
and  gave  up  the  task  in  despair.  Buch  a  contingency  had  been 
foreseen,  but  it  is  one  thing  to  bo  able  to  foresee  what  may 


happen  and  quite  another  to  be  able  to  prevent  it.  What  will 
probably  happen  now  is  that  the  commissioners  who  were  for- 
merly appointed  to  consider  this  subject,  and  by  whose  advice 
the  existing  university  was  requested  to  undertake  the  settle- 
ment of  the  questions,  will  be  called  upon  to  resume  their  labors, 
and  that  they  will  frame  a  scheme  which  the  Government  will 
endeavor  to  carry  into  effect,  whether  the  existing  bodies  like  it 
or  no.  In  their  former  report  the  commissioners  were  divided 
as  to  whether  a  new  university  should  be  founded  or  not.  It  is 
tolerably  certain  that  a  new  university  is  inevitable  now,  a  fact 
which  I  think  the  great  majority  of  those  who  have  followed 
the  question  have  long  since  realized. 

Another  winter  session  has  begun,  with  its  usual  comple- 
ment of  introductory  addresses  and  old  students'  dinners,  and 
the  chief  topic  at  present  is  as  to  the  relative  number  of  entries 
at  the  different  schools.  T  suppose  they  will  be  published  next 
week.  At  present  I  have  no  very  reliable  information  to  give 
on  the  subject,  but  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  this  year  and 
next  the  entries  were  unusually  good,  for  in  1892  the  new  regu- 
lation will  come  into  force  requiring  a  five-year  curriculum  in- 
stead of  four,  and  that  will  presumably  mean  an  increase  of 
fees — a  fact  to  which  parents  and  guardians  will  be  fully  alive. 

The  Clinical  Society  is  the  first  to  get  under  way  this  year. 
It  held  its  first  meeting  yesterday  evening.  It  is  also  the  first 
in  the  field  with  its  annual  volume  of  Transactions,  which  was 
distributed  to  the  members  a  few  days  ago.  The  volume  is 
quite  up  to  the  average  of  its  predecessors,  the  majority  of  the 
papers,  as  usual,  being  surgical.  Perhaps  the  first  is  as  valua- 
ble as  any.  It  is  by  Mr.  Mayo  Robson,  and  refers  to  a  series  of 
fourteen  cases  of  cholecystotomy. 

The  only  book  that  has  oome  out  lately  of  any  im|)ortanoe 
is  a  Dictionary  of  Practical  Medicine,  published  by  Messrs. 
Churchill  and  edited  by  Dr.  Kingston  Fowler.  It  is  of  con- 
venient size,  and  those  who  like  having  their  subjectscondensed 
for  them  ought  to  be  pleased  with  it,  for  the  writers  include  all 
the  best  men  of  the  ri-*ing  generation  of  physicians.  The  arti- 
cles are  short  and  to  the  point,  and,  for  the  most  jiart  at  any 
rate,  do  not  waste  the  reader's  time  with  long  dissertations 
upon  theoretical  points.  The  book  has  come  out  none  too  soon, 
for  Quain's  Dictionary  is  undergoing  revision,  and  will  be  a 
formidable  antagonist  for  its  younger  rival. 

Two  well-known  names  have  been  added  to  our  death  roll 
during  the  last  few  weeks.  Handheld  .lones  has  passed  away 
in  the  fullness  of  years  after  a  long  and  active  career  as  a  clini- 
cian and  pathologist.  A  stupendous  worker,  he  never  became 
widely  known,  but  at  his  own  hospital  (St.  Mary's)  he  was 
greatly  respected.  Dr.  Matthews  Duncan,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  of  world-wide  renown,  and  as  a  clinical  teacher  and  lect- 
urer had  few  if  any  superiors,  certainly  none  in  his  own  line. 
He  will  long  be  missed  at  St.  Bariholomevv's  Hospital,  where 
his  lectures  were  immensely  appreciated. 


The  Mortality  of  Widowers  from  Phthisis. — "  In  a  paper  on  Tuber- 
culosis in  Belgium  MM.  Destrie  and  Gallmaerts  come  to  the  conclusion 
as  the  result  of  tlieir  investigations  that.  Id  comparing  the  mortality 
from  phthisis  of  bachelors,  married  men,  and  widowers,  the  last  are 
very  much  more  subject  to  this  disease  than  either  of  the  other  classes. 
The  same  statement  holds  good  for  all  ages,  and  it  is,  they  say,  also 
tine  that  widows  are  moie  liable  than  single  women  to  die  of  phthisis. 
The  authors  do  not  think  this  is  to  be  explained  except  by  direct  con- 
tagion of  wife  to  husband  or  husband  to  wife.  They  can  not  think  ir- 
regularities  and  exuesses  indulged  in  by  widowers  can  be  answerable 
for  it,  for  advanced  age  does  not  seem  to  make  any  dilTercnce.  They 
would  ascribe  it  to  infection  occurring  during  married  life,  the  disease 
claiming  its  second  victim  some  time  after  the  death  of  the  first." — 
T^inrct. 
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ACUTE   PLECRISY  AND   ACUTE   RHEUMATISM, 

In  1883  Aufrecht  drew  attention  to  the  decided  results  he 
had  obtained  in  the  treatment  of  acnte  pleurisy  with  the  sali- 
cylates. Recent  writers,  notably  Tetz  (in  the  Therapentische 
ilonaUhefte,  No.  7,  1890),  have  confirmed  his  observation^. 
We  most  allow  that  the  title  of  a  remedy  to  cure  acute  pleurisy 
must  be  very  well  substantiated.  Acute  pleurisies  have  a  way 
of  stopping  short  without  treatment,  of  beginning  with  a  fierce 
pain  which  suddenly  abates,  and  of  suddenly  going  on  into  the 
stage  of  extensive  effusion  with  very  little  warning  pain  at  all. 
Nevertheless,  the  successful  results  of  the  administration  of  sali- 
cylates in  acute  pleurisy,  as  recorded  by  these  writers,  are  suf- 
ficient to  raise  in  our  minds  the  question  as  to  whether  acnte 
rheumatism  aud  acute  pleurisy  are  not  the  same  disease.  Long 
ago  Mr.  Hilton,  in  his  admirable  lectures  on  Rest  and  Pain, 
pointed  out  the  resemblance  between  the  i)leura  and  pericardi- 
um and  the  joints.  The  pleural  cavity  represents  a  huge  joint 
constantly  in  motion.  It  has  the  two  surfaces  covered  by  se- 
rous mem  brace  and  gliding  smoothly  upon  each  other  hy  the  aid 
of  a  lubricating  fluid.  Aud  Mr.  Hilton  went  on  to  apply  his 
law  of  associated  muscular  action,  nerve  supply,  aud  function 
to  the  pleura,  showing  how,  when  inflammation  took  place,  the 
nerves  of  the  pleura  that  were  directly  in  communication  with 
those  supplying  the  intercostal  muscles  called  for  cessation  of 
movement,  and  how  the  pain  felt  in  the  skin  over  the  inflamed 
area  was  the  agent  by  which  this  needed  rest  was  obtained. 
Practically  the  same  thing  occurs  in  the  joint  that  is  inflamed 
and  painful  from  acute  rheumatism.  Probably  the  resemblance 
between  inflammation  of  a  serous  membrane  and  that  of  a  joint 
would  be  more  striking  were  the  conditions  exactly  similar. 
But  in  the  case  of  the  serous  membrane  complete  rest  of  the 
opposed  surfaces  can  not  be  obtained.  The  lungs  can  not  cease 
taking  in  air,  and  the  heart  can  not  stop  beating.  Probably 
this  accounts  for  the  more  fibrinous  and  adhesive  character  of 
the  effusion,  a  further  effort  of  Nature  to  secure  rest.  In  the 
case  of  the  joint  immediate  rest  is  secored,  and  the  effusion  is 
not  adhesive  in  ordinary  cases. 

The  clinical  features  of  acute  rheumatism  point  to  a  com- 
mon origin  with  pleurisy,  if  not  to  a  practical  identity.  Many 
cases  of  acute  articular  rheumatism  are  complicated  with  effu- 
sion into  the  serous  membranes.  We  say  complicated ,  but  we 
mean  really  that  the  pleural  joint  or  the  pericardial  joint  has 
been  attacked  as  well  as  the  wrist  joint  or  the  elbow  joint. 
And  |denral  effusions  are  of  mncii  more  frequent  occurrence  in 
tlie  course  of  rheumatism  than  is  coiunionly  supposed.  In  the 
ordinary  run  of  cases  of  acnte  rheumatism  the  joints  are  so  very 
painful  that  an  examination  of  the  bases  of  the  lungs  is  not 


quite  practicable,  and,  moreover,  there  are  many  practitioners 
who  do  not  injure  themselves  with  overzeal  in  the  clinical  ex- 
amination of  patients,  particularly  after  a  good  working  diag- 
nosis has  once  been  made  out.  We  are  satisfied  that,  if  pleural 
effusions  in  rheumatism  were  more  frequently  looked  for,  they 
would  be  oftener  found,  and  those  who  found  thrm  would  be 
more  disposed  to  regard  rheumatism  as  a  general  attack  on  all 
the  joints,  including  the  serous  membranes. 

The  general  tendency  to  look  with  suspicion  upon  "ex- 
posure to  cold  "  as  a  cause  for  so  many  diseases,  to  regard 
chilliness  as  an  effect  consequent  upon  the  poisoning  of  the 
system  by  some  external  agent,  rather  than  as  a  cause  of  dis- 
ease, makes  us  skeptical  as  to  whether  such  a  thing  &i  pUnriti* 
afrigore  exists.  Is  it  not  more  rational  to  regard  it  as  being 
due  to  some  inherent  tendency  in  the  individual  to  inflamma- 
tions of  an  arthritic  form,  and  to  infer  that,  when  pleurisy  oc- 
curs alone,  it  simply  means  that  only  one  joint  is  affected,  or 
perhaps  that  the  main  attack  has  been  upon  one  joint,  the 
others  escaping  lightly  ?  The  frequent  occurrence  of  pleurisy 
without  effusion  into  other  joint  cavities  might  arifC  from  the 
fact  that  into  the  pleura  a  quantity  of  fluid  may  be  effused 
rapidly,  while  when  the  joints  are  the  main  point  of  attack  but 
little  can  make  its  way  into  them.  To  borrow  an  old  expres- 
sion, the  inateries  morhi  readily  leaves  the  blood  to  till  up  the 
pleural  cavity,  but,  attempting  to  pour  itself  into  a  joint,  it 
meets  with  resistance  and  seeks  an  outlet  elsewhere.  The 
effect  of  the  salicylates,  so  well  marked  in  rheumatism,  ought 
to  be  equally  good  in  this  disease,  and  we  trust  that  many  ob- 
servations will  be  made  in  this  interesting  subject. 


FAULTY   METHODS  OF  SINGING. 

Phtsiciass  have  from  time  to  time  called  attention  to  the 
injurious  effects  of  faulty  methods  in  the  use  of  the  singing 
voice.  We  do  no{  recall,  however,  so  pointed  anil  convincing 
an  argument  against  the  practice  of  forcing  the  tongue  to  lie 
flat  on  the  floor  of  the  mouth  while  singing  as  is  contained  in 
Dr.  Langmaid's  article,  published  in  this  issue  of  the  Journal. 
That  the  author  speaks  with  the  authority  of  one  well  versed 
in  vocal  physiology,  and  having  had  abundant  opportunities  for 
observing  the  actual  relationship  of  cause  and  effect  between 
certain  styles  of  vocal  exertion  and  the  physical  impairments 
that  he  attributes  to  them,  everybody  conversant  with  what 
has  been  going  on  in  laryngology  in  this  country  for  a  number 
of  years  past  is  fully  aware  ;  but  it  seems  from  his  article  that, 
in  addition,  he  speaks  with  no  little  knowledge  of  the  real  re- 
quirements of  the  art  of  singing.  Even  were  all  this  not  the 
case,  however,  the  presumption  in  this  matter  would  be  alto- 
gether in  favor  of  his  contention,  for  attempts  to  trammel  an 
organ  in  the  performance  of  any  of  its  functions  seldom  if  ever 
accomplish  anything  that  can  be  called  advantageons,  all  things 
considered,  and  almost  as  rarely  anything  desirable  considered 
by  itself.  Forced  depression  of  the  tongue  in  singing  probably 
increases  the  reverberation  that  takes  place  within  the  cavity 
of  the  mouth  and  swells  the  volume  of  sound,  but  mere  quan- 
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tity  of  olang  is  a  small  factor  in  vocal  mnsic,  and,  if  it  were 
the  chief  factor,  it  might  perhaps  be  obtained  by  devices  that, 
however  grotesque  they  might  seem,  would  not  interfere  with 
the  play  of  any  of  the  parts  concerned  in  phonation  and  articu- 
lation. 

We  do  not  know  how  general  the  practice  of  forcing  the 
tongue  down  is  among  singers,  or  what  proportion  of  those 
■who  resort  to  it  escape  the  serious  disability  that  was  observed 
in  Dr.  Langmaid's  cases ;  but  it  is  evident  that  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  defective  enunciation  among  public  singers,  and  it  seems 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  it  may  be  due  in  great  measure  to 
the  practice  in  question.  The  tongue  is  not  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  intelligible  articulation,  as  is  shown  in  persons  who  have 
had  the  misfortune  to  have  the  member  excised;  but  its  im- 
portance to  that  function  is  unquestionable.  Vocal  music  is 
defective  so  long  as  the  words  are  not  distinctly  uttered,  no 
matter  what  the  excellence  of  phonation  may  be.  Probably 
the  best  results  as  regards  both  elements  are  to  be  attained, 
other  things  being  equal,  only  when  the  composer  is  his  own 
librettist,  for  it  is  well  known  that  certain  notes  are  easier  of 
production  with  some  vowel  sounds  than  with  others.  If  the 
proper  conformity  of  words  to  notes  were  always  maintained, 
perhaps  such  devices  as  restraining  the  tongue  in  singing  might 
be  resorted  to  with  an  approach  to  impunity,  for  possibly  it  is 
the  tax  they  impose  on  articulation  rather  than  on  phonation 
that  proves  injurious.  Until  it  is  shown,  however,  that  this  is 
the  case,  vocalists  will  show  their  prudence  by  avoiding  them. 


MINOR  PARAGRAPUS. 

THE   SLEEPING  SICKNESS  OF   AFRICA. 

At  the  Harley  House,  London,  there  is  a  young  man,  a  native 
of  the  Congo  River  valley,  who  has  journeyed  to  England  for 
the  purposes  of  an  autopsy.  He  believes  himself  to  be  in  the 
incipient  stage  of  the  mysterious  and  incurable  disease  known 
as  the  sleeping  sickness,  and  he  has  left  his  wife  and  children 
to  place  himself  and  his  body,  after  death,  at  the  disposal  of  the 
medical  men,  in  order  that  tliey  may  so  study  his  case  as  to  as- 
certain the  cause,  morbid  changes,  and  means  of  relief  of  this 
comparatively  unknown  malady.  The  young  man's  name  is 
Mandombi,  and  he  is  a  member  of  the  missionary  church  at  the 
Banza  Munteka  station,  where  not  fewer  than  sixty  of  his  fel- 
low-converts have  been  carried  off  by  the  sleeping  sickness. 
His  own  sister  is  dying  by  it;  she  becomes  almost  maniacal  at 
the  full  of  the  moon.  His  brother,  by  marriage,  died  by  it  at 
about  the  time  of  his  departure,  which  was  a  spontaneous  action 
on  his  part,  in  order  that  by  dying  in  a  foreign  land  he  might 
perchance  benefit  his  yet  nniifflicted  countrymen.  Mandombi 
is  yet  well  and  able  to  work,  but  he  is  smitten  with  the  trouble, 
as  is  shown  to  others  by  some  little  impairment  of  his  mental 
alertness.  The  disease  is  not  believed  to  be  contagious,  although 
several  members  of  the  same  family  may  die  by  it.  So  far  as 
the  observation  of  the  missionaries  goes,  no  case  has  been  saved 
from  a  fatal  termination  by  treatment.  The  duration  may  ex- 
tend for  three  years,  or  it  may  be  only  two  or  three  weeks.  As 
the  disease  progresses  the  patient  is  said  to  sleep  his  life  away, 
although  in  severe  cases  maniacal  symptoms  develop,  (ireat 
emaciation  marks  the  chronic  cases.  "Nolavan"  is  u  term 
used  by  D6clat  and  some  other  French  writers  as  descriptive  of 


Congo,  but  on  the  west  coa^t.  where  it  appears  to  be  endemic, 
D^clat  thinks  he  has  found  some  points  of  resemblance  between 
nelavan  and  the  chicken-cholera.  Mr.  Stanley  makes  no  refer- 
ence in  his  last  volumes  to  the  occurrence  of  the  disease  among 
his  carriers,  not  a  few  of  whom  were  probably  taken  from  the 
lower  Congo  districts,  where  the  disease  is  most  frequent. 


THE   SEXUAL  PERVERSION   OF   HAIR-CUTTING. 

Dr.  a.  Motet,  the  well  known  alienist,  has  reported  to  the 
Societe  de  medecine  legale,  as  recorded  in  Le  Progrh  medical, 
a  case  of  unusual  sexual  perversion.  A  young  man  was  ar- 
rested for  attempting  to  cut  off  a  young  woman's  hair.  The 
police  were  led  to  make  a  search  of  the  rooms  occupied  by  the 
accused,  and  there  found  a  considerable  quantity  of  hair,  the 
motive  for  the  cutting  off  of  which  had  been  sexual  and  not 
mercenary  in  origin.  It  was  subsequent  to  an  attack  of  herpes 
intercostalis  in  1886  that  his  erratic  behavior  begau ;  he  then 
for  the  first  time  began  to  have  the  imperative  propensity  to 
cut  off  women's  hair.  So  soon  as  the  shears  would  touch  the 
hair  he  had  an  erection,  and  the  cutting  off  was  followed  by  an 
ejaculation.  It  was  found  that  his  parents,  on  both  sides,  had 
transmitted  to  him  a  marked  neurotic  tendency,  but  this  had 
not  prevented  his  acquiring  his  trade  and  becoming  a  skillful 
and  intelligent  artisan.  He  was  adjudged  insane  and  confined 
for  a  time  in  an  asylum.  He  recovered  under  treatment  and 
was  set  free  from  his  peculiar  perversion.  He  was  enabled 
afterward  to  resume  work  at  his  trade. 


ANESTHESIA   BY   HYPNOTISM. 

AccoRDiMG  to  the  British  Medical  Journal,  Dr.  Schmelz,  of 
Nice,  recently  removed  a  sarcomatous  breast  from  a  girl,  aged 
twenty  years,  during  anaesthesia  produced  by  hypnotism.  The 
entire  breast,  with  the  aponeurosis  of  the  pectoralis  major  mus- 
cle, was  removed  by  the  usual  oval  incision,  drainage-tubes 
were  inserted,  and  the  wound  was  closed  with  thirty-two 
metallic  sutures.  The  operation  lasted  an  hour,  the  patient 
remaining  in  a  state  of  aniesthesia  during  the  entire  period, 
though  she  encouraged  the  operator  by  her  words,  laughed, 
and  was  quite  gay.  The  only  symptom  noticeable  during  the 
operation  was  great  pallor  of  the  countenance,  but  there  was 
no  dilatation  of  the  pupil  or  weakening  of  the  pulse.  She  had 
no  pain  after  the  operation,  and  the  wound  healed  on  the  fif- 
teenth day. 

A   SLUR   ON   THE   POLYCLINIC   CORRECTED. 

The  statement  having  been  made  in  one  of  the  New  York 
newspapers  that  a  young  Alabama  clergyman  had  '' died  from 
the  effect  of  an  o])eration  performed  in  the  New  York  Poly- 
clinic eight  months  since  and  pronounced  at  the  time  '  highly 
successful,'"  the  father  of  the  deceased,  also  a  clergyman,  has 
had  the  manliness  to  write  to  the  editor  of  the  newspaper  as- 
suring him  that  the  operation  was  indeed  completely  success- 
ful, and  that  his  son's  death  could  in  no  way  be  attributed  to  it. 


THE    SOUTHERN 


SURGICAL    AND 
CIATIOX. 


GYNAECOLOGICAL  ASSO- 


Tiie  meeting  to  be  held  shortly  in  Atlanta  will  undoubtedly 
be  one  of  great  interest  and  ])rof)t  to  the  members  of  the  asso- 
ciation. This  is  to  bo  inferred  from  the  programme,  which  we 
liave  already  puMished,  as  well  as  from  the  character  of  the 
past  meetings.  The  association  must  be  set  down  as  one  of 
exceptional  vigor.  It  includes  most  of  the  leading  surgeons 
the  sleep  disease  of  Africa  at  some  points  to  the  north  of  the  '  and  gynmcologists  of  the  South,  and  is  evidently  well  managed. 
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THE   PUBLIC   SCHOOLS   OF  NEW   YORK. 

Much  has  been  said  from  time  to  time  about  the  bad  sani- 
tary state  of  some  of  the  public-school  buildings  of  New  York, 
but  little  impression  seems  to  have  been  made  on  those  who 
are  charged  with  their  supervision.  Last  Monday  evening, 
however,  the  committee  on  hygiene  of  the  Medical  Society  of 
the  County  of  New  York  made  a  report  setting  forth  the  defects 
of  certain  of  the  buildings  most  pointedly,  and  this  report, 
having  been  summarized  in  some  of  the  newspapers,  seems 
likely  to  prove  more  effective. 


DEATH  FROM  FOOTBALL  INJURIES. 

A  PATAi-  casualty  is  reported  by  the  Lancet  resulting  from  a 
football  match.  A  young  man  came  into  collision  with  another 
player  and  was  injured  in  the  groin  on  .Saturday,  September 
20th.  On  Monday  he  was  dead,  although  meanwhile  an  opera- 
tion had  been  attempted  for  his  relief. 


ITEMS,   ETC. 

Infections  Diseases  in  New  York. — We  are  indebted  to  the  Sanitary 
Bureau  of  the  Hcaltli  Department  for  the  following  statement  of  cases 
and  deaths  reported  during  the  two  weeks  ending  October  28,  1890: 


DISEASES. 


Typhoid  fever 

Scarlet  fever 

Cerebro-spinal  meningitis. 

Measles 

Diphtheria 

Small-pox 

Varicella 


Week  ending  Oct.  21' 


Cases.        Deaths. 


44 
25 

0 
52 
57 

1 


9 

1 
0 
6 

17 
0 
0 


Week  ending  Oct.  28. 


Cases.       Deaths. 


37 

42  . 

0 

82 

67 
0 
1 


7 
1 
0 
6 
21 
0 
0 


The  Johns  Hopkins  University. — It  is  announced  that  a  committee 
of  ladies  wlio  had  resolved  to  raise  the  sum  of  $100,000  for  founding 
a  medical  college  to  which  women  would  be  admitted  has  succeeded  in 
its  object,  and  that  tlie  trustees  of  the  .Tohns  Hopkins  University  have 
accepted  the  fund  in  accordance  with  tlie  following  terms,  stated  in  a 
communication  to  them  from  Mrs.  Davis : 

"  The  committees  formed  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  fund  to  pro- 
cure the  most  advanced  medical  education  for  women  can  now  place  at 
your  disposal  the  sum  of  ^100,000  for  the  use  of  our  medical  school,  if 
you  will  by  resolution  agree  that  women  whose  previous  training  lias 
been  equivalent  to  your  preliminary  medical  course  shall  be  admitted 
to  the  school,  when  it  shall  open,  upon  the  same  terms  which  may  be 
prescribed  for  men.  There  is  little  doubt  that  a  sufficient  number  of 
women  ought  to  be  educated  and  trained  in  such  manner  as  to  be  fully 
able  to  care  for  sick  women  who  may  wish  or  ought  to  be  treated  bv 
women.  We  have  devoted  ourselves  to  the  furtherance  of  this  object. 
We  have  reason  to  hope  that  a  university  which  proposes  to  foimd  a 
medical  school  intended  to  teach  advanced  methods  in  the  treatment  of 
those  diseases  which  afBict  mankind  will  not  refuse  to  women  the  op- 
portunity of  learning  such  methods.  There  is  now  a  general  interest 
in  our  movement.  In  order  that  this  interest  may  be  sustained,  we  ask 
you  to  consider  our  offer  at  the  earliest  possible  moment." 

The  Medical  Society  of  the  County  of  New  York.— At  the  annual 
meeting,  held  on  Monday  evening,  the  27th  inst.,  officers  for  the  ensu- 
ing year  were  elected  as  follows :  President,  Dr.  Orlando  B.  Douglas ; 
vice-president.  Dr.  Arthur  M.  Jacobus ;  secretary.  Dr.  Charles  H.  Avery ; 
assistant  secretary,  Dr.  William  E.  Bullard ;  treasurer,  Dr.  John  S. 
Warren  ;  and  censors.  Dr.  George  E.  Abbott,  Dr.  S.  0.  Van  dor  Poel, 
Dr.  Alexander  S.  Hunter,  Dr.  William  M.  McLaury,  and  Dr.  Kicliard 
Van  Santvoord. 

The  Mount  Sinai  Hospital  Alumni  Association. — At  a  meeting  held 
at  the  hospital  on  Tuesday  evening,  the  28tli  inst..  Dr.  Abraham  Jacobi 


read  a  paper  on  Some  Points  in  the  Pathologj-  and  Therapeutics  of  the 
Genito-urinary  Organs,  and  Dr.  Charles  H.  May  read  one  on  The  Early 
Eye  Symptoms  of  Chronic  Alcoholism. 

Changes  of  Address. — Dr.  Augustin  M.  Fernandez,  to  No.  209  West 
Tenth  Street ;  Dr.  Maurice  L.  Healey,  to  No.  220  East  Thirty-sixth 
Street ;  Dr.  Elizabeth  Johnson,  to  No.  68  West  Thirty-eighth  Street ; 
Dr.  M.  R.  Richards,  to  No.  77  East  One  Hundred  and  Sixteenth  Street ; 
Dr.  Edward  F.  Schwedler,  to  No.  43  East  Fifty-ninth  Street ;  Dr.  Wins- 
low  W.  Skinner,  to  the  Adirondack  Cottage  Sanitarium,  Saranac  Lake, 
N.  Y. ;  Dr.  J.  E.  Welliver,  from  Kushville,  Ind.,  to  the  northeast  corner 
of  Second  and  Ludlow  Streets,  Dayton,  O. 

The  Death  of  Dr.  George  T.  Foster,  of  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  occurred  on 
October  •22d.  of  gastro-enteritis.  He  was  born  in  Lyndon,  Vt.,  in  1810, 
and  graduated  from  the  Albany  Medical  College  in  the  class  of  1847. 
He  began  practice  in  Windsor,  Mass.  He  remained  there  but  a  short 
time,  when  he  removed  to  Chatham,  N.  Y.,  where  he  practiced  for  a 
number  of  years.  Finally  his  health  failed  and  he  again  removed  to 
Pittsfield,  where  he  afterward  resided.  For  over  twenty  years  his 
health  did  not  permit  him  to  engage  in  active  practice,  but  he  was  well 
and  favorably  known  in  the  vici-ity  as  a  consultant.  He  is  survived 
by  his  son.  Dr.  M.  L.  Foster,  of  New  York. 

The  Death  of  Dr.  Justus  E.  Gregory,  of  Brooklyn,  occurred  suddenly 
on  October  2Bth,  while  he  was  absent  from  his  home.  He  was  a  great 
sufferer  from  neuralgia,  and  occasionally  obtained  from  chloroform  in- 
halation a  sufficient  relief  to  enable  him  to  complete  his  round  of  visits. 
On  Svmday  last  he  had  recourse  to  this  treatment  while  resting  in  an 
apothecary's  shop  not  far  from  his  office,  but  death  ensued  suddenly. 
He  was  an  expert,  in  the  minds  of  his  professional  neighbors,  in  the 
administration  of  ana-sthetics.  He  was  a  native  of  Troy,  and  an 
alumnus  of  the  Alliany  Medical  College. 

Army  Intelligence. —  Officinl  List  of  Changes  in   the  Stations  and 

Duties  of   Offiecrs  serving  in   the   .Vedieal  Department,    United  States 

Army,  from  October  19  to  October  25,  1890  : 

Glennax,  J.  D.,  First  Lieutenant  and  Assistant  Surgeon,  is  gi-anted 
leave  of  absence  for  one  month,  to  take  effect  about  the  31st  in- 
stant. Par.  1,  S.  O.  146,  Department  of  the  Missouri,  October  23, 
1890. 

Jakvis,  X.  S.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  is  granted  leave  of  absence  for  one 
month  on  surgeon's  certificate  of  disability.  S.  0.  107,  Department 
of  Arizona,  October  14,  1890. 

PiLCHER,  James  E.,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon,  is  granted  leave  of 
absence  for  four  months,  by  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War. 
Par.  12,  S.  0.  244,  A.  G.  0.,  October  18,  1890. 

Naval  Intelligence. — Official  List  of  Changes  in  the  Medical  Corpi 
of  the  United  States  Navy  for  the  week  ending  October  25,  1S90: 
CoRnEiRO,  F.  J.  B.,  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon.     Detached  from  U.  S. 

Steamer  Nipsic  and  granted  three  months'  leave  of  absence. 
Heffe.vger,  a.  C,  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon.     Placed  on  the  Retired 

List,  October  20,  1890. 

Society  Meetings  for  the  Coming  Week : 

MosnAV,  Aovember  3d:  New  York  Academy  of  Sciences  (Section  in 
Biology) ;  German  Medical  Society  of  the  City  of  New  York  ;  Mor- 
risania  Medical  Society  (private) ;  Brooklyn  .\natomical  and  Sur- 
gical Society  (|)rivate) ;  Utica,  N.  Y.,  Medical  Library  Association ; 
Boston  Society  for  Medical  Observation  ;  St.  Albans,  Vt.,  Medical 
Association;  Providence,  R.  I.,  Medical  Association;  Hartford, Conn., 
City  Medical  Association ;  Chicago  Medical  Society. 

TcKsnAV,  November  jfflh :  New  York  Obstetrical  Society  (private) ;  New 
York  Neurological  Society ;  Elmira  Academy  of  Medicine ;  Buffalo 
Medical  and  Surgical  Association ;  Ogdensburgh  Medical  Associa- 
tion; Hampden,  Mass.,  District  Medical  Society  (Springfield) ;  Hud- 
son, N.  J.,  County  Medical  Society  (Jersey  City) ;  Androscoggin,  Me., 
County  Medical  Association  ;  Baltimore  Academy  of  Meilicine. 

WEnNKSUAV,  Xovembrr  5th  ;  Society  of  the  .Uuiiini  of  Bellevue  Hospi- 
tal ;  Harlem  Medical  Association  of  the  City  of  New  York  ;  Medical 
Microscopical  Society  of  Brooklyn  ;  Medical  Society  of  the  County  of 
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Richmond  (Stapleton),  X.  Y. ;  Penobscot,  Sic,  County  Medical  So- 
ciety (Bangor) ;  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  Medical  Association. 

Thcrsday,  JS'oi'ember  6th :  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine ;  Metro- 
politan Medical  Society  (private) ;  Society  of  Physicians  of  the  Vil- 
lage of  Canandaigua ;  Medical  Society  of  the  County  of  Orleans  (an- 
nual— Albion),  X.  Y. ;  Boston  Medico-psychological  Association ; 
Obstetrical  Society  of  Philadelphia ;  United  States  Xaval  Medical 
Society  (Washington). 

Fridat,  November  7th  :  Practitioners'  Society  of  New  York  (private) ; 
Baltimore  Clinical  Society. 

Saturday,  November  Sth :  Obstetrical  Society  of  Boston  (private). 


^rocccblngs  of  .Societies. 

MISSISSIPPI    VALLEY    MEDICAL   ASSOCIATION. 

Sixteenth  Annual  Meeting,  held  in  Louisville, 
October  8,  9,  and  10,  1890. 

The  President,  Dr.  J.  M.  Mathews,  of  Louisville,  in  the  Chair. 

( Concluded  from  page  4(>9.) 

Coffee. — Dr.  I.  N.  Love,  of  St.  Loais,  in  a  paper  on  this  sub- 
ject, said  that  his  experience  for  five  or  six  years  past  had  been 
strongly  in  favor  of  taking  a  cup  of  strong,  black  cofl'ce,  witli- 
out  cream  or  sugar,  between  two  glasses  of  hot  water,  before 
rising  every  morning — at  least  an  hoar  before  breakfast.  The 
various  secretions  were  stimulated,  the  nervous  force  was  aroused, 
an  hour  later  a  hearty  meal  was  enjoyed,  and  the  day's  labor 
was  begun  favorably,  no  matter  how  the  duties  of  tlie  day  and 
night  preceding  might  have  drawn  upon  the  system.  Another 
cup  at  four  in  the  afternoon  was  sufficient  to  sustain  the  ener- 
gies for  many  hours.  In  this  way  the  full  effect  was  secured. 
If,  along  with  this,  the  proper  diet  was  taken  at  the  proper 
times— and  the  ideal  diet  for  those  who  make  large  drafts  upon 
their  nervous  systems  and  expected  to  have  them  honored  was 
hot  milk — and  at  least  eight  hours  of  sleep  were  taken  ont  of 
every  twenty-four,  one's  capacity  for  work  would  be  almost  un- 
limited. 

Mechanical  Obstruction  in  Diseases  of  the  Uterus. — Dr. 
George  Uulbeut,  of  St.  Louis,  read  a  paper  on  this  subject. 
He  submitted  the  following  conclusions :  1.  That  in  the  natural 
order  of  things  we  find  the  uterus  in  form  and  structure  en- 
dowed with  a  power  and  capacity  for  the  performance  of  the 
function  of  menstruation  far  in  excess  of  any  legitimate  demand, 
to  the  extent  that  with  a  quarter-inch  diameter  of  the  canal  the 
excess  equals  77248  times  the  demand,  and  with  a  one  thirty- 
second-inch  diameter  the  excess  equals  120-7  times  the  require- 
ment. 2.  That  in  tlie  pathological  conditions  considered  essen- 
tial for  mechanical  ob>truition  we  find  that  the  conservation  of 
force  is  capable  of  regulating,  and  does  so  regulate,  conditions 
that  the  capacity  is  not  abolished,  but  persistent  in  an  eminent 
degree,  so  that  in  the  presence  of  the  normal  physiological  ener- 
gy the  function  is  accomplished,  save  in  one  emergency,  that  of 
total  annihilation  of  the  normal  state — namely,  atresia.  3. 
That  the  phenomena  considered  as  attendant  and  dependent 
upon  mechanical  obstruction  are  not  due  to  the  forcible  expul- 
sion of  retained  fluids  through  the  uterine  canal,  but  are  resi- 
dent and  produced  within  the  tissuen,  and  are  dependent  upon 
ditturbed  rhythm  of  physiological  forces,  evolved  through  ab- 
normal inoervation,  muscular  action,  and  circulation.  4.  That 
the  demand  upon  the  uterus  for  the  passage  of  blood-clots, 
membranes,  mucou.s  plugs,  uterine  sounds,  i-ponpe  tents,  uterine 
dilators,  etc.,  in  order  that  the  diagnosis  of  mechanical  obstruc- 
tion may  be  made,  is  not  only  vicious  in  the  extreme,  but  irra- 


tional, illogical,  and  unscientific.  5.  That  the  correct  and  ra- 
tional interpretation  of  the  testimony  offered  by  symptomatolo- 
gy, pathology,  and  therapeutics  removes  mechanical  obstruction 
from  the  domain  of  gynsecology  as  a  demonstable  fact,  save  in 
atresia  uteri. 

Professor  Flint's  Doctrine  of  the  Self -limitation  of  Phthi- 
sis was  the  subject  of  a  paper  by  Dr.  Willia.m  Pouter,  of  St. 
Louis,  in  which  he  said  that  some  time  before  his  death  Pro- 
fessor Flint  had  promulgated  the  doctrine  of  the  self-limitation 
of  phthisis,  and  presented  it  with  all  his  well-known  power  and 
great  ability  to  the  profession.  This  very  interesting  proposi- 
tion had  been  at  the  time  the  subject  of  free  debate  in  various 
medical  societies.  Recent  years  had  been  full  of  the  wonderful 
results  of  the  study  of  pulmonary  disease  and  bacteriological 
research,  and  the  possibility  of  a  positive  diagnosis  had  over- 
shadowed the  equally  interesting  question  of  prognosis.  After 
having  carefully  examined  the  facts  cited  in  support  of  the 
proposition,  Dr.  Porter  had  no  hesitation  in  asserling  that  he 
found  no  sutficient  evidence  to  warrant  us  in  accepting  the  state- 
ment that  phthisis  was  self-limiting,  or  that  the  element  of  self- 
limitation  had  a  decided  influence  upon  the  result  in  any  given 
case.  He  did  not  mean  that  all  patients  with  phthisis  neces- 
sarily died  from  this  disease,  but  he  did  mean  that  where  phthi- 
sis was  firmly  established  there  was  nothing  in  the  nature  of 
the  disease  itself  that  indicated  in  any  stage  a  fixed  boundary — 
a  line  of  demarkation,  as  it  were — but  rather  that  all  its  tend- 
encies were  progressive  and  downward. 

Cough;  its  Relation  to  Intra-nasal  Disease. — Dr.  A.  B. 
Thrasher,  of  Cincinnati,  read  a  paper  on  this  subject.  The 
cough  due  to  nasal  disease  might  sometimes  be  recognized  by 
its  metallic  ring  and  the  ab^ence  of  expectoration.  It  could,  a& 
a  rule,  be  provoked  at  will  by  touching  the  irritable  spot  in  the 
nose  with  a  probe.  Dr.  Thrasher  recited  three  cases  illustrative 
of  nasal  cough. 

The  Medical  Student  was  the  title  of  a  public  address  by 
Dr.  -John  A.  Wteth,  of  New  York.  The  hall  was  literally 
packed  with  people,  and  many  members  of  the  association  who 
had  come  to  hear  the  lecture  were  turned  away,  the  students 
of  the  Louisville  University  having  taken  possession  of  nearly 
all  the  seats,  thus  literally  freezing  the  members  out.  The  ad- 
dress was  listened  to  very  attentively,  and  Dr.  VVyeth  received 
applause  several  times  during  its  delivery. 

He  said  the  first  or  preliminary  stage  of  a  medical  student's- 
life  was  bis  preparatory  or  academic  life;  the  second,  his  medi- 
cal-college life;  the  third,  his  post-graduate  or  practical  life, 
and  it  lasted  from  the  day  he  left  his  alma  mater  until  useful- 
ness ceased.  In  the  acquirement  of  a  practical  training  three 
ways  were  open,  and  in  order  of  preference  they  were:  1. 
Service  as  an  interne,  preferably  for  a  term  of  two  years,  in  a 
general  hospital.  2.  Service  in  some  post-graduate  institution 
where  all  dojiarttnents  of  practical  medicine  were  taught  by 
teacheis  specially  trained  in  their  respective  branches.  3.  Serv- 
ice as  an  assistant  to  one  or  more  well-qualified  practitioners  in 
general  meilicine. 

Gtinshot  "Wound  of  the  Intestine.— Dr.  M.  T.  Scott,  of 
LexingliiM,  Ky..  reported  a  ca-c.     (To  l)e  published.) 

The  Cranial  Development  of  Criminals.— Dr.  G.  Frank 
Lyusto.v,  of  Chicago,  e.xhibited  the  skulls  of  a  number  of  the 
most  notorious  criminals  of  the  world,  and  made  some  remarks 
with  reference  to  tliiir  peculiarities,  shape,  size,  etc. 

Cases  of  Penetrating  Stab  Wounds  of  the  Abdomen ; 
Laparotomy;  Results.— Dr.  II.  C.  Dai.ton,  of  St.  Louis,  read 
a  paper  thus  entitled,  in  which  he  reported  six  cases  of  lapa- 
rotomy in  which  there  was  visceral  injury.  One  of  them  had 
ended  in  death  and  five  in  recovery.  He  laid  particular  stress 
on  the  necessity  of  following  the  wounds  to  the  bottom  and 
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making  ocular  inspection  of  the  same  rather  than  tru';ting  to 
the  introduction  of  the  finger.  He  deprecated  depending  im- 
plicitly on  Senn's  liydrogen-gas  test,  on  account  of  its  fallibility. 

Wiring  the  Separated  Sjnnphysis  Pubis,  supplemented 
by  a  Novel  Pelvic  Clamp,  was  the  title  of  a  paper  by  Dr.  W.  p. 
King,  of  Kansas  Oity.  He  reported  a  case  of  separation  of  the 
symphysis  pubis,  with  fracture  of  the  interposed  tibro  cartilage 
and  fracture  of  the  descending  ramus  of  the  pubes  witli  deep 
lacerations  of  the  surrounding  soft  parts,  and  spoke  particularly 
of  the  methods  resorted  to  in  order  to  support  the  pelvis  and 
re-enforce  the  stitches  after  the  pubic  bones  had  been  wired  to- 
gether. The  case  suggested  the  following  points:  1.  The  op- 
eration of  wiring  so  completely  coaptated  the  parts  that  it 
would  seem  that  scarcely  any  other  method  of  dealing  with  this 
condition  could  be  equal  to  it.  2.  The  manner  of  applying  the 
plaster-of-Paris  support  in  the  first  place,  with  the  use  of  the 
water-bag  to  make  an  arch  under  which  to  dress  the  wounded 
parts,  was  new  and  original  so  far  as  the  author  knew,  and  it 
was  a  method  that  might  be  adopted  and  easily  practiced  by 
any  one  who  knew  how  to  use  plaster  of  Paris.  3.  The  steel 
hip  clamp  as  a  permanent  support  was  also  new,  so  far  as  he 
knew,  and  was  a  means  that  might  be  adopted  with  benefit  in 
any  case  of  fracture  of  the  pelvis  in  which  immobilization  of 
the  fractured  part  would  contribute  to  the  comfort  of  the  pa- 
tient and  ti)  tho  union  of  the  fracture. 

Inguinal  Colotomy. — Dr.  Arch  Dixon,  of  Henderson,  Ky., 
in  a  paper  on  this  subject,  said  that  colotomy  had  during  the 
past  decade  met  with  much  attention  from  the  surgical  world. 
As  a  measure  intended  to  ward  off  imminent  death,  it  wascalled 
for  in  all  cases  of  obstruction  in  the  colon,  from  whatever  cause 
arising.  For  imperforate  anus  the  operation  held  a  special  po- 
sition. It  was  intended  to  prevent  impending  death,  but  it 
might  or  might  not  be  a  cure  for  the  disease.  In  many  cases  it 
was  the  first  step  in  the  process  of  cure.  In  every  infant  born 
with  an  imperforate  anus  an  operation  of  a  local  nature  was 
first  attem[)tcd;  if  this  failed,  colotomy  by  some  method  was 
performed  to  ward  off  death.  Later  on  an  attempt  might  be 
made  to  get  the  bowel  to  discharge  through  the  anus.  In  a 
few  words,  it  might  be  said  that  the  indications  to  operate  in 
any  given  case  depended,  in  the  first  place,  on  the  chance  that 
the  patient  had  of  getting  well  without  an  operation;  and,  in 
the  second  place,  on  the  degree  of  probability  of  success  fol- 
lowing the  operation.  To  cases  of  acute  obstruction  in  the  sig- 
moid flexure  or  elsewhere  there  was  practically  but  one  termi- 
nation— death.  No  case  of  volvulus,  whether  of  the  large  or 
small  intestine,  had  as  yet  been  known  to  recover  under  treat- 
ment purely  medicinal.  Here,  then,  the  indication  was  clear 
enough,  as  clear  as  the  indication  to  tie  a  bleeding  carotid — an 
operation.  I>r.  Dixon  reported  an  interesting  case,  after  which 
he  dwelt  upon  the  comparative  merils  of  the  two  operations, 
inguin.'il  and  lumbar  colot  iiny. 

Hypnotism  in  its  Relation  to  Surgery.— Dr.  Emort 
L.wi'MK.Mt,  of  Kansas  City,  read  a  paper  on  this  subject  and 
reported  cases.  Ho  reported  a  case  of  double  talipes  in  which 
the  subject  had  chronic  Bright's disease,  which  coiitra-indicated 
the  use  of  ether,  and  at  the  same  time  had  an  organic  heart 
trouble,  which  prevented  the  safe  use  of  chloroform.  The 
patient  wanted  to  he  operated  upon,  and  the  author  hesitated 
to  give  the  ordinary  aniosthetic,  and  so  hypnotized  him.  This 
was  the  first  stance,  and,  contrary  to  the  generally  accepted 
idea  that  at  the  first  trial  a  sutticient  degree  of  an.'esthesia  could 
not  be  produced  to  admit  of  an  operation,  he  performed  the 
operation  for  talipes,  and  the  patient  lay  upon  the  table  as  fixed 
and  immovable  as  a  piece  of  marble  during  the  whole  proced- 
ure. Another  case  (reported  by  permi8^ion  of  Dr.  Shaw,  of 
St.  Louis)  was  that  of  a  patient  suffering  from  Jacksonian  epi- 


lepsy due  to  brain  tumor.  He  was  hypnotized  and  trephined, 
and  made  no  manifestation  of  pain. 

Certainty  in  the  Diagnosis  of  Tuberculosis.— Dr.  Theo- 
dore Potter,  of  Indiauapolis,  presented  a  paper  in  which  he 
mentioned  features  of  the  disease  that  called  in  a  peculiar  way 
for  early  treatment.  But  this  must  depend  upon  early  diag- 
nosis. In  spite  of  constant  progress  from  the  time  of  Laennec 
to  that  of  Flint,  there  had  been  no  one  si.n  and  no  combina- 
tion of  signs  that  was  absolute.  There  was  always  some  un- 
certainty, especially  in  the  early  or  unusual  cases.  But  now, 
with  the  new  light  of  the  present  added  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  past,  we  were  able  to  make  the  diagnosis  in  the  great  ma- 
jority of  cases  not  only  early,  but  with  absolute  certainty. 

The  Hypodermic  Use  of  Arsenic— Dr.  Harold  X.  Mover, 
of  Chicago,  contributed  a  paper  on  this  subject.  He  said  the 
hypodermic  use  of  Fowler's  solution  had  been  recommended 
by  various  writers,  among  others  Hammond,  who  stated  that 
the  dose  that  could  be  administered  in  this  way  was  much  greater 
than  could  safely  be  administered  by  the  mouth,  he  having 
given  as  high  as  fifty  drops  of  Fowler's  solution  as  an  initial 
dose.  Again,  he  had  often  carried  the  amount  given  by  the 
mouth  to  the  utmost  bounds  of  prudence,  till  the  eyes  were 
puSed  and  vomiting  was  almost  incessant,  and  then  had  con- 
tinued the  use  of  arsenic  in  larger  doses  by  hypodermic  injec- 
tion, with  the  result  of  the  cessation  of  all  gastric  symptoms 
and  the  cure  of  the  disorder.  In  a  case  of  chorea  in  a  girl,  the 
patient  had  been  placed  immediately  upon  the  hypodermic  use 
of  arsenic,  beginning  with  three  minims  of  the  five-per-cent. 
solution  and  increasing  every  second  day  until  three  weeks  after 
beginning  treatment  she  was  receiving  thirteen  minims  of  the 
solution  at  each  injection,  with  an  amount  of  arsenic  equiva- 
lent to  about  thirty-six  minims  of  Fowler's  solution.  At  the 
ninth  injection  she  was  discharged  cured.  In  the  case  of  a 
woman  who  presented  herself  at  the  clinic  in  Rush  Medical 
College  with  an  enormous  lymphadenoma  of  the  side  of  the 
neck,  after  a  few  deep  injections  into  the  glandular  mass  it  began 
to  diminish  rapidly.  When  it  had  lessened  one  half,  the  patient 
ceased  attending,  and  the  further  results  could  not  be  noted. 
Dr.  Mover's  observation  was  in  accord  with  that  of  numerous 
writers  who  had  reported  equally  good  results  from  the  use  of 
Fowler's  solution  in  various  forms  of  glandular  enlargement 
passing  under  the  terms  lymphoma,  lymphadenoma,  and  Hodg- 
kiu's  disease.  The  action  of  arsenic  given  under  the  skin,  if  it 
had  any  virtue,  must  certainly  be  greater  than  when  it  was 
taken  by  the  stomach.  Thrown  into  the  cellular  tissue  in  the 
form  of  a  feeble  alkaline  and  readily  soluble  salt,  it  was  at  once 
absorbed  by  the  blood  and  cnrric-d  to  all  the  tissues. 

Perineal  Cystotomy  versus  Suprapubic  Cystotomy.— Dr. 
11.  O.  Wai.kei!,  of  Detroit,  read  a  i)a|)er  on  this  subject.  (To 
be  publi>bed.) 

Two  Cases  of  Tubal  Pregnancy  were  reported  by  Dr.  Ed- 
win \\  Ai.KEu,  (if  Ev:in>villi.',  hid.  He  thought  that  laparotomy 
was  the  safest  procedure  to  adopt. 

The  Treatment  of  Organic  Stricture  of  the  Male  Urethra. 
— Dr.  Seatiin  Nokman,  (i(  LviinsvilK',  lud.,  curilributed  a  paper 
thus  entitled,  in  which  he  said  that  in  the  practice  of  urethral 
surgery  the  operator  could  not  be  too  emphatically  impressed 
with  the  fact  of  the  exquisite  tenderness  and  sensitiveness  of 
the  urethra,  and  the  employment  of  the  slightest  amount  of 
force  in  the  introduction  of  an  instrument  should  he  regarded 
as  a  relic  of  barbaric  surgery.  When  commencing  the  treat- 
ment by  gradual  dilutation  in  sensitive  patients,  he  always  pro- 
duced local  annjsthesia  by  the  injection  of  twenty  to  thirty 
minims  of  a  four-pcr  cent,  solution  of  hydrochloride  of  cocaine. 
Kelative  to  internal  urethrotomy,  he  believed  that  when  it  was 
properly  and  thoroughly  executed,  and  special  care  was  exer- 
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cisetl  to  maintain  tlie  pateney  of  the  canal  until  tlie  wound  was 
entirely  healed,  recontraction  was  of  rare  occurrence.  Au- 
thority was  divided  in  regard  to  the  performance  of  internal 
urethrotomy  in  the  bulbous  and  membranous  urethra.  Judging 
from  the  results  obtained  by  Harrison,  the  combination  of  ex- 
ternal and  interna!  urethrotomy  offered  encouragement  for  the 
permanent  cure  of  stricture.  Dr.  Norman  hiid  performed  ex- 
ternal urethrotomy  without  a  guide  only  three  times,  and  his  re- 
sults as  regarded  the  non-recurrence  of  contraction  hail  been  en- 
tirely satisfactory.  Of  the  various  scales  that  had  been  proposed 
for  urethral  instruments,  only  the  French,  in  his  opinion,  was 
worthy  of  consideration.  To  have  urethrotomes  graduated  in 
millimetres — and  all  with  which  the  .author  was  familiar  were  so 
inanufactDreil — and  the  sounds  corresponding  to  the  English  or 
any  other  scale,  was  a  manifest  absurdity. 

The  Application  of  Antiseptic  Methods  in  Midwifery 
Practice.  —  Dr.  L.  S.  McMurtrt,  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  made  some 
impromptu  remarks  on  this  subject.  He  said  many  medical 
practitioners  could  remember  the  time  when  they  had  heard 
that  the  wards  of  certain  hos|)itals  were  closed  and  undergoing 
renovation  because  puerperal  fever  had  become  epidemic  in 
such  institutions.  The  hospital  to-day  was  the  safest  place  in 
which  a  woman  could  be  confined.  A  few  years  ago,  led  by 
Fordyce  Barker,  we  had  been  taught  that  puerperal  fever  was 
an  entity,  a  distinct  fever,  dependent  upon  a  separate  materies 
morbi,  just  as  malarial  fever  was  an  entity.  To-day  we  knew 
that  puerperal  fever  so  called  was  a  septic  peritonitis,  just  as 
when  a  woman  became  infected  after  abdominal  section  or 
after  wounds  of  the  peritonaeum  from  any  cause,  or  from  infec- 
tion of  the  endometrium  and,  through  the  Falloppian  tubes,  of 
the  peritoDffium.  A  woman  after  labor  was  a  wounded  woman. 
She  hail  undergone  certain  physiological  processes;  she  had  re- 
ceived certain  injuries  in  the  process  of  labor  which  opened  the 
lymphatic  channels  by  which  she  might  have  become  infected 
from  without.  There  was  no  such  thing  as  a  woman  having  a 
peritonitis  unless  she  was  infected  from  without.  To  prevent 
this  infection,  the  vagina  must  be  sterilized,  the  bed  surgically 
clean,  the  examining  finger  clean,  the  nurse  c^.Tn,  and  the  at- 
mosphere as  approximately  aseptic  as  it  was  possible  to  make 
it,  etc. 

Officers  for  the  ensuing  year  were  elected  as  follows: 
President,  l)r.  C.  l\.  Hughes,  of  St.  Louis;  vice-presidents.  Dr. 
John  H.  HoUister,  of  Chicago,  and  Dr.  S.  S.  Thorn,  of  Toledo; 
secretary.  Dr.  E.  S.  McKee,  of  Cini'innati.  It  was  voted  to  hold 
the  next  meeting  in  St.  Louis,  beginning  on  the  third  Wednes- 
day in  October,  1891. 


NEW   YOKK   ACADEMY    OF    MEDICINE. 

SECTION  IN  i'j;di.\teios. 

Meeting  of  October  10,  1890. 

Dr.  L.  Emmett  Holt  in  the  Chair. 

Stricture  of  the  Rectum  following  an  Operation  for  Im- 
perforate Anus. — Dr.  11.  D.  Chapin  presented  an  infant,  thir- 
teen months  of  age,  which  he  stated  had  been  discovered  at  birth 
to  have  imperforate  anus.  It  had  been  operated  upon  by  simple 
incision  at  once.  Since  that  time  the  cliild  had  suffered  from 
chronic  constipation,  and  when  brought  to  the  hospital  was  in 
bad  condition,  having  had  no  passage  from  its  bowels  for  sev- 
eral days.  A  very  tight  stricture  was  found  to  exist  just  within 
the  anus.  An  enema  was  given  of  ox-gall  and  glycerin,  and  a 
free  evacuation  resulted.  This  treatment  was  repeated  daily. 
Examination  revealed  a  largo  concretion  of  fiocal  material  just 
above  the  stricture.  During  the  last  twenty-four  hours  the 
child  had  bad  diarrhoea.     A  catheter  had  been  passed  some  ten 


inches  into  the  bowel,  and  a  partially  successful  attempt  made 
to  break  up  the  hard  mass.  He  had  brought  the  case  before 
the  Section  with  a  view  to  gleaning  what  had  better  be  done. 
His  own  feeling  would  be  to  put  in  something  and  divulse  the 
stricture. 

Dr.  C.  B.  Kelsey  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  child 
had  already  been  operated  upon  unsuccessfully.  If  this  were 
done  again,  the  condition  of  things  would  probably  not  be 
changed.  It  was  very  easy  to  put  in  a  blunt-pointed  bistoury, 
divide  the  septum,  separating  the  anus  from  the  cavity  of  the 
rectum,  and  thereby  give  immediate  relief;  but  this  wonld  not 
be  permanent.  Mere  incision  and  subsequent  dilatation  would 
be  futile.     A  more  radical  operation  was  called  for. 

That  which  offered  the  most  promising  results  was  a  com- 
plete circular  resection  of  the  thickened  tissues  and  the  draw- 
ing down  of  the  gut  from  above  and  joining  it  to  the  skin  be- 
low. If  the  stricture  was  too  high  to  admit  of  the  drawing 
down  of  healthy  rectum  to  the  healthy  skin,  then  it  was  usual 
to  excise  a  portion  of  the  coccyx.  He  would  advise  an  early 
operation.  It  would  have  been  better  to  have  it  done  imme- 
diately after  birth.  If  the  operation  did  not  succeed,  there  was 
still  left  an  inguinal  colotoiny.  The  time  had  gone  by  when  a 
child  was  to  be  relegated  to  the  grave  rather  than  make  for  it  an 
artificial  anus.  If  the  necessary  care  was  taken  to  insnre  regu- 
larity of  the  bowels,  the  condition  was  by  no  means  an  insup- 
portable one.  He  believed  that  inguinal  colotomy  was  the  best 
operation  at  birth  in  a  very  larf^e  number  of  cases. 

Congenital  Hydrocephalus  without  Enlargement  of  the 
Head. — The  CnAiRMAX  presented  a  brain  removed  from  a  child, 
who  had  died  at  the  age  of  three  weeks,  in  which  a  very  marked 
degree  of  hydrocephalus  existed,  the  head,  however,  being  of 
normal  size.  The  lateral  ventricles  were  much  dilated  and  con- 
tained six  ounces  of  fluid.  The  brain  outside  was  a  mere  shell. 
Spina  bifida  also  existed.  Death  was  caused  by  suppuration  in 
the  spina-bitida  sac,  which  had  extended  upward  along  the 
whole  cerebro-spinal  axis.     No  operation  had  been  performed. 

This  was  the  second  case  this  year  in  which  an  autopsy  had 
revealed  this  condition  without  enlargement.  There  was  no 
history  of  blood  disease  in  the  case  just  reported,  and  the  child 
had  died  of  acute  empyema. 

A  Study  of  One  Hundred  Cases  of  Pneumonia  in  Chil- 
dren.—  Dr.  W.  L.  Stoweli.  read  a  paper  with  this  title. 

Dr.  Francis  Delakield  said  that  it  seemed  neceesary  to  have 
a  well-defined  idea  of  the  kind  of  pneumonia  under  considera- 
tion— whether  it  was  a  broncho-pneumonia  or  croupous  pneu- 
monia. He  thought  the  difference  well  marked,  not  because 
there  was  bronchitis  in  the  one  and  not  in  the  other,  because,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  bronchitis,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  was  pres- 
ent in  all  forms  of  pneumonia;  not  because  of  the  consolida- 
tion of  a  portion  of  a  lobe  in  the  one  and  of  an  entire  lobe  in 
another,  for  consolidation  of  the  whole  of  one  or  more  lobes 
was  common  enough.  The  real  difficulty  seemed  to  lie  in  the 
character  of  the  inflammatory  processes.  Croupous  pneumonia 
appeared  to  be  an  exudative  inflammation  in  which  the  blood- 
vessels alone  Were  concerned,  the  affected  portion  of  the  lung 
becoming  inHltrated  with  serum,  fibrin,  and  pus.  These  inflam- 
matory products  were,  if  the  case  was  of  moderate  severity,  ab- 
sorbed, and  after  a  time  the  site  of  the  inflammation  became 
practically  in  the  same  condition  as  before  the  attack.  Broncho- 
pneumonia was,  however,  quite  ditlerent.  It  was  an  inflamma- 
tion with  the  formation  of  new  connective  tissue  in  the  walls 
of  the  bronchi  and  air  vesicles  surrounding  the  inflamed  iiarts. 
The  inflammatory  processes  were  likely  to  last  a  long  lime,  it 
was  much  more  ililficult  for  the  tissues  to  return  to  their  normal 
slate,  and  there  was  great  probability  of  a  subacute  or  chronic 
inflammatory  condition  being  left.    Broncho-pneumonia  was  the 
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characteristic  variety  in  youag  eliildren,  though  the  croupous 
form  did  occur.  Iq  adult?  the  opposite  was  the  rule,  while  in  the 
intermediate  ages  a  greater  variety  was  met  with.  As  to  whether 
alcohol  was  likely  to  further  or  to  binder  recovery,  he  had,  he 
said,  a  very  strong  objection  to  giving  alcohol  to  children  under 
five  years  of  age.  For  adults  he  was  in  the  habit  of  ordering 
it,  when  indicated,  in  very  large  quantities.  He  had  never  seen 
a  child  with  pneumonia  take  alcohol  without,  in  his  opinion, 
being  the  worse  for  it.  The  question  of  the  advisability  of 
antipyretics  in  pneumonia  mast  be  subdivided — on  the  one 
hand,  whether  they  should  be  given  to  secure  greater  comfort 
to  the  children  or  with  a  view  to  lessen  their  chances  of  dying. 
He  did  not  believe  they  had  much  effect  on  the  mortality, 
unless  given  in  unreasonably  large  quantities.  They  might  be 
used  in  small  doses  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  comfort,  and 
he  thought  that  children  bore  the  disease  better  by  reason  of 
their  use.  He  looked  upon  an  abortive  case  as  an  acute  intiam- 
matory  process  running  a  short  course.  He  had  never  been  able 
to  believe  that  these  short  cases  were  short  as  the  result  of 
treatment. 

Dr.  J.  E.  Winters  thought  croupous  pneumonia  compara- 
tively frequent  in  children.  He  thought  the  majority  of  physi- 
cians would  admit  that  they  saw  very  little  broncho-pneumonia 
in  private  practice.  It  was  likely  to  occnr  in  certain  epidemics 
of  pertussis  and  of  measles.  When  one  saw  cases  of  circum- 
scribed consolidation  of  the  lung  in  infants,  running  a  rapid 
course  and  terminating  in  recovery,  these  might  be  put  down  as 
being  cases  of  croupous  or  lobar  jmeumonia.  His  views  on  the 
subject  of  .ilcohol  in  croupous  pneumonia  were  the  same  as  those 
of  Dr.  Delafield.  As  to  antipyretics,  it  was  not  often  that  the 
temperature  in  lobar  pneumonia  needed  any  interference.  If  an 
attempt  was  made  to  reduce  the  temperature  in  broncho-pneu- 
monia, more  harm  than  good  would  be  done.  As  to  aborting 
the  attacks,  he  had  seen  a  great  many  of  these  cases  in  which 
it  was  stated  that  the  attack  had  been  aborted.  It  was  a  ques- 
tion whether  these  were  cases  of  pneumonia  at  all.  Certainly 
it  was  possible  to  find  cases  of  an  inflammatory  process  with 
some  exudation  which  would  terminate  in  from  forty-two  to 
seventy-two  hours,  but  such  were  rare.  A  child  with  some  dis- 
turbance in  the  alimentary  canal,  with  a  cold  added  thereto, 
would  soon  get  up  a  high  temperature  and  exhibit  many  of  the 
signs  indicative  of  pneumonia.  After  the  use  of  medicines  act- 
ing upon  the  intestines  and  skin,  the  sym[)toms  disappeared  and 
nobody  could  say  whether  pneumonia  had  existed  or  not. 

Dr.  J.  L.  Smith  said  he  thought  it  convenient  td  recognize 
three  forms  of  pneumonia  in  children  :  (1)  catarrhal  or  bron- 
chial, (2)  croupous,  and  (3)  hypostatic.  He  thought  that  the 
first-named  might  be  aborted.  He  was  surprised  to  hear  Dr. 
Delafield's  views  on  alcohol.  He  thought  its  medicinal  value 
unquestionable.  Of  course,  like  any  other  medicine,  it  would 
be  harmful  in  over-doses. 
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The  President,  Dr.  John  P.  Reynolds,  of  Boston,  in  the  Chair. 

{Continued  from  page  44I') 

The  ftuestion  of  Amperage  in  the  Treatment  of  Fibroid 
Tumors  by  Electricity  wa^i  the  title  of  a  puper  by  Dr.  W.  o. 
FoBi>,  of  rtica,  N.  Y.  Myomatous  growths,  he  said,  were 
easily  managed  by  galvanism.  They  were  of  comparatively 
low  resistance,  a  very  large  and  hard  one  offering  hut  300 
ohms.  The  question  had  been  asked,  What  happened  when 
the  current  passed  through  a  fibroid  mass?     .Simply  the  sepa- 


ration of  the  fluids  in  this  mass  and  their  re-formation  into  dif- 
ferent chemical  combinations,  that  interfered  with  the  intra- 
uterine existence  of  the  growth.  This  was  merely  a  process  of 
electrolysis.  The  current  necessary  to  produce  this  electrolysis 
was  not  one  of  tension,  hut  of  volume  or  quantity,  and  this  de- 
pended entirely  on  the  cell  used.  The  small  bichromate-of- 
potassium  battery  with  a  single  plate  of  zinc  and  carhon,  so 
much  in  use,  unless  a  very  large  number  of  cells  was  employed, 
did  not  give  sutticient  volume,  and  had  not  sufficient  amperage 
to  eft'ect  the  necessary  electrolysis,  but  by  using  a  larger  cell, 
having  a  zinc  plate  between  two  good-sized  carbon  plates,  say 
seven  by  two,  we  got  a  greater  surface  exposed  for  chemical 
action,  and  hence  a  greati-r  volume  or  amperage  of  current, 
which  aflbrded  sufficient  electrolytic  action  to  decompose  the 
fluids  of  the  fibroid  tumor  and  arrest  its  growth;  but  with 
high  tension  and  low  amperage,  as  in  the  small-cell  battery, 
this  result  could  not  be  accomplished  without  employing  a 
great  number  of  cells.  The  latter  had  an  electro-chemical  ac- 
tion or  cauterizing  action,  while  the  former  produced  simple 
electrolysis. 

The  author  used  the  negative  or  active  electrode  in  the 
uterus,  and  the  positive  electrode  externally  over  the  abdominal 
wall.  His  uterine  electrode  consisted  of  a  pure  platinum  needle 
with  a  blunt  end,  like  Apostoli's  needle.  He  had  also  used  the 
gas-carbon  electrode.  For  an  abdominal  electrode,  a  plate  of 
copper  covered  with  punk  was  substituted  for  Apostoli's  clay 
electrode.  The  plates  were  of  all  sizes.  The  fluids  of  the 
tumor  decomposed  at  the  internal,  negative,  electrode  and 
bubble  up  and  run  out  over  the  electrode  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  be  caught  in  a  spoon  speculum,  after  a  few  minutes'  applica- 
tion, if  the  current  had  the  proper  amperage.  The  author  had 
accomplished  tliis  with  a  battery  of  fifteen  of  the  large  bichro- 
mate-of  potassium  cells  referred  to.  The  fluid  of  the  tumor 
had  an  intense  chlorine  smell  and  was  strongly  alkaline.  The 
current  was  well  distributed  by  the  abdominal  electrode,  and 
there  was  no  risk  of  blistering  the  abdomen,  as  there  was  abso- 
lutely no  cauterization  produced.  The  author  was  convinced 
that  the  cure  of  these  fibroids  by  electricity  could  be  brought 
about  in  no  other  way  than  by  having  a  sufficient  volume  of 
electricity  carried  by  the  electrode  to  produce  perfect  electrol- 
ysis. 

Dr.  Tremaixe,  of  Buffalo,  had  not  been  able  to  obviate  in- 
fra-uterine cauterization  even  with  a  very  mild  current,  and 
after  an  experience  of  sixteen  cases  he  was  rather  disappointed 
with  the  electrical  treatment.  He  believed  the  actual  value  of 
Apostoli's  treatment  of  fibroids  was  still  .tub  jtidice,  and  raised 
the  question  as  to  what  became  of  the  abdoinin.al  walls  and  other 
thin  tissues;  if  the  electrolytic  action,  which  passed  through 
them  to  get  at  the  tumor,  was  sufficient  to  completely  decom- 
pose and  dissipate  the  tumor,  why  these  tissues  were  not  also 
decomposed. 

Dr.  Skene  believed  there  was  a  ctrlain  amount  of  electroly- 
sis going  on  in  the  abdominal  walls  and  in  the  tissue  interven- 
ing between  them  and  the  fibroid  tumor,  but  that  they  re- 
mained intact  while  the  tumor  was  dissipated,  for  the  reason 
that  it  was  of  lower  vitality  and  could  not  resist  the  decom- 
posing action  of  the  curreut.  Even  if  the  normal  tissues  did 
sustain  a  certain  electrolytic  action,  their  great  vitality  enabled 
them  to  soon  regain  their  original  condition,  while  the  fibroid 
did  not.  He  did  not  believe  that  cauterization  was  ever  neces- 
sary to  stop  the  growth  of  the  tumor,  and  that  in  avoiding  it 
all  the  dangers  of  electrolysis  would  be  obviated.  IJo  would 
never  carry  electrolysis  to  the  point  of  cauterization.  He  be- 
lieved that  electrolysis  witli  the  positive  pole  in  the  cavity  of 
the  uterus  produced  stenosis,  and  that  it  could  he  avoided  by 
the  use  of  the  negative  pole.     Very  few  cases  could  ever  be 
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said  tot  be  cared  in  the  sense  tliat  the  tumor  eolirely  disap- 
peared ;  but  if  we  limited  the  word  cure  to  mean  an  arrest  of 
the  growth,  in  that  sense  many  had  been  cured.  In  many 
cases  the  tnmor  had  been  very  much  diminished  in  size  and  the 
symptoms  had  been  cured,  which  might  be  called  "sympto 
matic  cure."  He  thought  that  Apostoli  meant  to  be  honest, 
but,  like  all  other  enthusiasts,  he  was  inclined  to  overestimate 
his  work,  but  in  the  main  he  was  correct. 

Dr.  H.  P.  0.  WiLsoy,  of  B.iltimore,  believed  that  for  violent 
bleeding  myomata  the  carbon  uterine  electrode  was  the  proper 
one,  and  he  much  preferred  it  to  the  platinum  electrode;  that 
electricity  was  not  applicable  to  intrn-nterine  pedunculated  myo- 
mata, or  subperitoneal  pedunculated  myomata,  or  soft  oedema- 
tons  myomata:  but  that  the  intramural  form  could  be  cured 
in  the  sense  referred  to  by  I)r.  Skene.  He  believed  that  much 
of  the  dissatisfaction  with  the  use  of  the  electrical  treatment 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  operators  were  too  sanguine  and  used 
electricity  for  all  kinds  of  tumors  when  it  should  only  be  used 
in  selected  cases. 

Dr.  H.  Myxter,  of  Buffalo,  called  attention  to  Dr.  Ford's 
statement  in  regard  to  the  difterence  between  electrolytic  action 
and  electro-chemical  action,  the  former  being  produced  by  a 
moderate  number  of  cells  with  a  large  surface  and  low  intensity, 
while  the  latter  was  caused  by  the  application  of  a  battery  of 
very  small  cells  having  a  very  high  tension,  and  thought  that  per- 
haps the  diversity  of  opinion  in  regard  to  electricity  was  due  to 
the  fact  that  many  who  administered  it  did  not  have  the  proper 
battery.  He  was  also  convinced  that  the  electro-chemical  action 
frequently  caused  sloughing. 

Dr.  Geobge  Keith,  of  Edinburgh,  emphasized  the  irupor- 
tance  of  first  making  a  correct  diagnosis  and  then  proceeding  to 
treatment. 

Dr.  RosEBRuoH,  of  Hamilton,  Ontario,  asked  whether  in  the 
cases  alleged  to  be  cured  there  had  been  any  other  form  of 
medication,  such  as  with  ergot  employed  conjointly  with  elec- 
tricity. 

Dr.  Wilson  had  used  no  medication  except  enough  to  regu- 
late the  bowels  and  nervous  system  with  bromide  of  potassium, 
etc.     He  considered  ergot  absolutely  worthless  in  fibroids. 

Dr.  Ford  had  never  found  that  the  soft  oedematous  fibroids 
would  not  yield  to  electricity,  but  in  the  very  hard  ones  he  had 
found  it  necessary  to  cauterize  in  order  to  make  any  impression 
on  them. 

Dr.  GEHB0NO,  of  St.  Louis,  believed  that  better  results 
would  be  obtained  by  puncture,  where  it  was  admissible,  than 
by  treating  the  tumor  through  the  walls  of  the  uterus,  and  that 
the  large  exudation  tumors  filling  the  pelvic  cavity  and  firmly 
adherent  to  all  the  pelvic  organs — -where  any  operation  was  im- 
possible— could  be  treated  successfully  by  puncture  and  elec- 
trolysis. He  used  the  trocar-electrode  and  double  cannula, 
with  two  tubes  attached,  through  which,  by  the  use  of  the  as- 
pirator, he  could  wash  out  the  cavities  of  the  tumor  if  it  was  a 
cystic  one. 

Dr.  Skene  thought  that  ergot  was  only  useful  in  submucous 
Tlterine  tumors  with  a  tendency  to  become  pedunculated,  or  those 
that  were  undergoing  a  natural  process  of  elimination — cases 
which  did  not  call  for  electrolysis.  In  cases  of  bleeding  fibroids 
he  would  remove  a  portion  of  the  hypertrophied  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  uterus  to  control  ha>morrhage  ;  then  ajiply  iodine 
to  the  mucous  membrane,  which  acted  as  a  disinfectant;  and 
then  electricity.  In  cases  where  the  haemorrhage  was  not  severe 
he  would  use  ordinary  disinfectants,  but  in  obstinate  cases  he  be- 
lieved that  Hydrastis  canademis  was  valuable  and  that  it  had  a 
beneficial  effect  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  uterus.  He 
frequently  used  it  in  connection  with  curetting,  iodine,  and 
electricity. 


Vaginal  Fixation  of  the  Stmnp  in  Abdominal  Hysterec- 
tomy.— Dr.  Henry  T.  Btford,  of  Chicago,  presented  a  paper 
as  a  supplement  to  one  written  by  him  a  year  before,  in  which 
a  certain  operative  procedure  was  recommended.  Extended 
experience  had  shown  the  advisability  of  making  some  changes 
in  the  details  of  the  operation,  particularly  in  the  fixation  of 
the  stump.  The  characteristic  stejis  of  the  operation  as  now 
performed  were  as  follows:  Ligate  the  broad  ligaments:  sep- 
arate the  bladder  from  the  cervix ;  put  on  a  temporary  elastic 
ligature  below  the  tumor ;  transfix  and  cut  off  the  mass  above ; 
ligate  the  stump  in  several  parts  with  silk;  remove  the 
elastic  ligature;  perforate  the  anterior  vaginal  wall  in  front 
of  the  cervix;  turn  the  stump  forward  into  the  vagina, 
and  clamp  it  firmly  there;  sew  the  peritoneal  edge,  that 
was  separated  along  with  the  bladder  from  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  uterus,  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  stump, 
so  as  to  close  off'  the  peritoneal  cavity  from  the  vagina ;  close 
the  ventral  incision,  with  or  without  toilet  and  drainage,  as  in 
other  cases.  A  small  piece  of  iodoform  ganze  stuffed  from  be- 
low into  the  rent  in  the  anterior  vaginal  wall,  and  left  for 
twenty-four  to  thirty-six  hours,  might  be  useful  in  preventing 
any  possible  accumulation  of  discharge  at  that  point.  The 
time  occupied  in  separating  the  bladder  and  the  anterior  vagi- 
nal wall  from  the  cervix  and  putting  on  the  clamp-forceps 
should  not  be  greater  than  for  adjustment  of  the  stump  in  ven- 
tral fixation.  The  other  steps  were  practically  the  same. 
Bladder  wounds  could  be  treated  extraperitoneally,  without 
displacement  of  the  viscus. 

Dr.  Byford  reported  eight  cases,  one  of  which  had  resulted 
fatally,  but  this  result  conld  not  be  attributed  to  the  operation. 
In  the  others,  the  shortened  upper  end  of  the  stump  had 
worked  its  way  back  into  the  connective  tissue  behind  the 
bladder,  so  that  in  a  few  weeks  the  os  and  cervicd  canal  were 
normal  as  to  position  and  mobility. 

Vaginal  Fixation  of  the  Stump  after  Myomectomy.— 
Dr.  Howard  Kelly,  of  Baltimore,  would  divide  fibroids  into 
four  classes :  1.  Those  that  were  pedunculated  and  intra-uterine, 
which  could  be  removed  from  the  cervix.  2.  Those  that  could 
be  removed  through  the  abdominal  wall  by  myomectomy  with- 
out removing  any  substantial  portion  of  the  uterus.  3.  Those 
with  a  distinct  pedicle,  which  could  be  removed  by  supra-vagi- 
nal hysterectomy ;  also  those  in  which  a  pedicle  could  be 
formed,  but  where  it  was  necessary  to  cut  under  the  tubes  and 
ovaries  and  through  the  broad  ligament  to  get  at  it.  4.  Atypi- 
cal cases,  where  the  tumoi'  was  spread  out  laterally  in  the  broad 
ligament,  almost  filling  the  pelvis,  where  it  was  impossible  to 
make  a  pedicle,  and  the  patient  usually  died  from  hsemorrhage 
and  shock.  These  latter  cases  could  not  be  treated  by  section, 
which  was  limited  to  cases  with  a  distinct  pedicle  ;  and  there 
was  no  well-defined  method  of  treatment  for  them.  In  treat- 
ing these  fibroids,  one  must  consider  fir.st  that  there  was  a  very 
large,  fleshy  ])edicle,  the  ligating  of  which  controlled  the  hrom- 
orrhageatthe  time  of  operation,  but  that  it  might  bleed  profusely 
after  it  had  been  dropped  back  into  the  abdominal  cavity, and  thus 
prove  a  source  of  contamination.  He  compared  Uegar's  meth- 
od of  treatment — the  extraperitoneal — and  its  modification  by 
Zweifel ;  Schroeder's — the  intraperitoneal ;  his  own — a  modi- 
fication of  the  two  ;  and  Dr.  Byford's.  The  first  had  had  such 
a  death-rate  that  it  had  been  abandoned,  but  subsequently  ren- 
dered legitimate  by  Zweifel,  who  performed  it  with  more  care. 
Hegar's  method  of  allowing  the  stump  to  slough  oft"  he  consid- 
ered as  unsurgical  a  procedure  as  to  tie  a  string  around  the  fin- 
ger and  allow  it  to  slough  off.  It  was  also  very  difficult  where 
the  stump  was  short.  To  overcome  thisdiflRculty,  he  had  adopt- 
ed the  plan  of  suturing  the  stump  with  buried  and  sui)erficial 
sutures  and  suspending  it  in  the  lower  angle  of  the  abdominal 
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incision.  A  square  pad  of  iodoform  gauze  was  placed  over  the 
external  end  of  the  stump,  through  a  hole  in  the  middle  of 
which  the  sutures,  left  with  long  ends,  were  drawn  and  could 
be  grasped  with  the  forceps  at  any  time  in  case  of  accident,  thus 
giving  complete  control  of  the  stump.  This  had  stood  the  teat 
of  nine  cases  with  but  one  death,  which  had  been  due  to  vascu- 
lar lesions.  Dr.  Byford's  method  was  good  for  the  smaller  tu- 
mors, but  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  deal  with  a  broad  pedicle 
by  it.  It  had  the  advantage  of  avoiding  the  risk  of  hernia  which 
followed  from  suspension  of  the  tumor  in  the  angle  of  the  ab- 
dominal wound,  and  also  afforded  excellent  drainage. 

Dr.  Wii.LiA.vi  M.  Polk,  of  New  York,  referred  to  the  fourth 
class  of  tumors  mentioned  by  Dr.  Kelly,  which  he  treated  by  a 
plan  that  was  a  modification  of  the  one  suggested  by  Dr.  Miner, 
of  Buffalo,  in  the  treatment  of  non-pedunculated  ovarian  tumors 
— a  process  of  complete  enucleation.  He  would  ligate  the  uter- 
ine artery,  and  in  some  cases  where  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
haemorrhage  from  the  posterior  wall  he  thought  it  advisable  to 
cut  down  and  ligate  the  utero-sacral  ligament  on  either  side,  in 
order  to  control  the  hinroorrhage.  He  burned  a  hole  with  the 
cautery  through  the  cervical  canal,  burning  the  tissues  well 
around  the  hole,  after  which  the  cavity  was  packed  with  a  long 
strip  of  iodoform  gauze,  which  was  brought  out  of  tlie  opening, 
and  the  abdominal  incision  was  closed  in  the  ordinary  manner 
adopted  in  the  treatment  of  ovarian  tumors  that  were  enucle- 
ated in  a  like  manner,  thus  affording  complete  disinfection  of 
the  cervix. 

Dr.  E.  C.  Dudley,  of  Chicago,  had  performed  Byford's  op- 
eration in  two  cases  with  perfect  success,  with  a  simple  modi- 
fication in  the  packing  of  iodoform  gauze. 

Dr.  A.  J.  0.  Skene,  of  Brooklyn,  thouglit  that  Byford's 
method  was  only  adapted  to  cases  where  the  stump  was  small. 
He  believed  that  complete  removal  of  the  cervix  might  be  sub- 
stituted for  Byford's  operation,  also  in  dilatation  of  the  cervix 
and  complete  inversion  of  the  same.  Before  adopting  Byfonl's 
method  the  relative  value  of  these  other  two  methods  should 
be  ascertained. 

Dr.  Dudley  had  tried  inversion  of  the  stump,  and  found  it 
exceedingly  difficult  and  almost  impossible  to  accomplisli,  no 
matter  how  much  dilatation  was  used,  lie  had  also  attempted 
the  removal  of  the  entire  stump  by  applying  the  lock  forceps 
through  the  vagina  to  secure  ha;mostasis,  but  believed  it  a  very 
difficult  and  not  very  practicable  operation.  Dr.  Byford's  meth- 
od should  be  adopted  in  all  cases  of  large  fibromata  which  com- 
pletely filled  the  uterus  and  spread  out  into  the  broad  ligament, 
especially  if  the  size  of  the  cervi.x  was  reduced  by  the  cautery, 
as  spoken  of  by  Dr.  Polk.  The  vagina  was  quite  capacious  and 
would  hold  a  pretty  large  stump. 

Dr.  Joseph  Taber  Johnson,  of  Washington,  had  successfully 
performed  five  operations  by  the  Bantock  method.  Ilethoucht 
it  was  better  to  have  a  long  convalescence  caused  by  the  slough- 
ing off  of  the  stump  in  this  operation  than  to  try  some  other 
operation  and  have  no  recovery  at  all.  He  believed  the  method 
referred  to  by  Dr.  Skene  of  the  complete  removal  of  the  infected 
stump,  providing  proper  drainage,  would  be  the  ideal  method. 

Dr.  Polk  agreed  with  Dr.  Dudley  that  the  operation  for  the 
complete  removal  of  the  uterus  and  cervix  by  applying  clamps 
through  the  vagina  to  control  haemorrhage  was  a  very  dillicnlt 
and  unsatisfactory  operation,  and  was  interior  to  the  complete 
removal  of  the  uterus  by  the  use  of  the  ligature,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  in  some  cases  where  the  cervix  was  deep  that 
operation  was  prolonged  by  a  good  deal  of  bleeding.  Dr.  By- 
ford's method  had  the  advantage  of  simplifying  and  shortening 
the  operation.  Another  method  eugjicsted  about  the  same 
time,  or  since  Dr.  Byford's,  that  accomplished  about  the  same 
end,  was  that  in  which,  after  the  stump  was  cut  off  and  the 


bladder  dissected  away,  instead  of  making  an  opening  into  the 
vagina,  with  one  blade  of  the  scissors  in  the  cervix  and  the 
other  outside,  the  cervix  could  be  cut  down  into  the  vagina  and 
the  mass  turned  inside  out,  on  the  same  principle  as  in  the 
Porro  operation. 

Dr.  Kelly  believed  there  was  still  another  class  of  cases  in 
which  hemorrhage  conld  not  be  controlled  by  the  methods  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  Polk  and  others,  and  for  those  cases  he  had 
devised  a  corrugated  uterine  sound  by  which  he  could  discover 
the  relative  position  of  the  uterine  arteries  when  they  were 
displaced,  and  in  that  way  control  the  hiemorrhage.  These 
tumors,  no  matter  how  large,  seldom  reached  to  the  ovarian 
arteries  and  veins  at  their  points  of  emergence  from  the  ab- 
dominal aorta,  and  he  would  in  cases  of  excessive  hfemorrhnge 
tie  these  arteries  and  veii]s  in  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  in  des- 
perate cases,  where  it  was  impossible  to  get  the  tumor  out,  he 
would  adopt  the  heroic  treatment  of  temporarily  compressing 
the  abdominal  aorta ;  and  he  was  convinced  that  there  was  a 
certain  class  of  cases  that  could  not  be  treated  in  any  other 
way.  In  his  own  operation,  if  there  was  any  oozing  after  the 
stump  was  sutured,  he  ligated  the  uterine  arteries,  and  had 
always  succeeded  in  checking  any  hajraorrhage  that  might  have 
occurred.  Bantock's  operation  was  fitted  only  for  cases  of 
pedunculated  fibroids,  and,  if  it  was  applied  strictly  to  such 
cases,  the  mortality  should  be  nil. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Temple,  of  Toronto,  agreed  with  Dr.  Skene  that 
removal  of  the  entire  mass  was  the  most  rational  procedure. 
He  did  not  believe  in  the  inversion  of  the  mass  through  the 
dilated  cervix,  as  he  had  found  it  a  most  difficult  method.  Dr. 
Byford's  plan  was  a  good  one  in  selected  cases  where  it  was  not 
desired  to  remove  the  whole  of  the  tumor. 

Injuries  to  the  Ureters  during  Labor  was  the  title  of  a 
paper  by  Dr.  A.  J.  C.  Skene,  of  Brooklyn.  The  writer  stated 
that  he  had  attended  many  cases  in  both  hospital  and  private 
practice  that  differed  from  the  puerperal  diseases  recorded  in 
obstetrical  literature.  He  had  been  led  to  believe  that  the 
symptoms  he  had  observed  were  due  to  injury  to  the  ureters. 
The  patients  had  usually  been  primipara;  or  had  had  many  chil- 
dren ;  the  labor  had  been  tedious,  instrumental,  or  manual,  and 
the  progress  after  delivery  satisfactory  or  fairly  so.  The  lochial 
discharge  and  the  secretion  of  milk  had  been  normal,  and  the 
bowels  and  the  kidneys  apparently  normal.  In  some  cases 
there  was  retention  of  urine  or  frequent  and  painful  urination. 
Pelvic  pain  and  tenderness  in  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen 
were  present,  but  were  not  always  severe  at  first.  These  symp- 
toms became  more  acute  after  a  time,  the  pain  and  tenderness 
increased  rather  abruptly,  and  a  chill  might  occur  at  this  time. 
Distention  of  the  bowels  took  place,  and  the  temperature  and 
the  pulse-rate  increased.  Pressure  showed  increased  tender- 
ness, and  bimanual  manipulation  of  the  kidney  on  the  affected 
side  us\ially  produced  a  sense  of  distress  rather  than  of  acute 
pain.  An  increase  in  the  severity  of  the  symptoms  supervened 
in  from  three  to  five  days,  and  soon  thereafter  a  quantity  t)f 
pus,  and  sometimes  blood,  appeared  in  the  urine.  The  patient 
was  generally  relieved  to  some  extent  when  the  discharge  of 
pus  began;  the  pain  was  loss  and  the  temperature  and  pulse- 
rate  were  reduced  a  little.  In  connection  with  inis  and  blood, 
renal  casts  might  be  found.  The  pus  continued  to  be  dis- 
chargcil,  but  in  diminished  quantity,  for  a  week  or  more.  The 
bleeding  generally  subsided  in  a  day  or  so,  and  most  of  the 
patients  recovered.  In  some  other  oases  acute  disease  of  the 
khineys  appeared  about  the  time  that  pus  began  to  be  dis- 
charged from  the  bladder;  uriemia  followed,  and  sometimes 
uncniic  coma.  Such  cases  usually  terminated  fatally,  although 
recovery  might  take  place.  In  most  instances  there  was  not  a 
pre-existing  renal  disease. 
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The  diagnosis  of  injury  to  tlie  ureter  must  be  made  by  the 
exclusion  of  the  more  common  puerperal  atfections — such  as 
peritonitis,  cellulitis,  general  septicaemia,  cellular  absctss,  and 
cystitis.  If  there  was  a  metro-cellulitis  following  injury  to  the 
cervix  uteri,  the  ureters  became  aftected  secondarily,  and  the 
symptoms  developed  in  reverse  order. 

The  following  was  a  convenient  classitication  of  diseases 
and  injuries  of  the  ureters:  I.  Injuries  of  the  ureters  during 
labor.  2.  Obstructions  to  the  ureters  secondary  to  pelvic  in- 
flammations. 3.  Obstructions  due  to  neoplasms  and  uterine 
displacements.  Tbe  second  and  third  were  taken  from  Engel- 
mann. 

Injuries  to  the  ureters  might  be  avoided  in  great  measure. 
Care  to  dilate  before  rupture  of  the  membranes,  the  proper  use 
of  the  forceps,  and  having  the  patient  in  the  best  possible  phys- 
ical condition,  were  essential  as  prophylactics. 

The  treatment  was  in  great  measure  ex[)ectant.  The  sur- 
gical treatment  of  these  affections  was  not  in  a  highly  devel- 
oped state. 

Incontmence  of  Urine  due  to  Malposition  of  the  Ureter 
wa"s  the  title  of  a  paper  by  Dr.  F.  H.  Davenport,  of  Boston. 
This  was  a  report  of  a  case  in  which  a  woman  of  twenty-nine 
years  had  suffered  all  her  life  from  incontinence  of  urine.  A 
careful  examination  showed  that  one  ureter,  instead  of  opening 
as  usual  into  the  bladder,  was  continued  along  in  the  septum 
between  the  bladder  and  the  vagina,  and  emptied  by  a  special 
opening  near  the  meatus.  An  operation  to  establish  a  proper 
opening  into  the  bladder  was  clearly  the  only  hope  of  relief. 
This  was  performed,  but  a  subsequent  retraction  of  the  vesical 
end  of  the  ureter  had  made  a  second  operation  necessary.  The 
latter  had  been  successful. 

Dr.  W.  W.  Jaggabd,  of  Chicago,  thought  that  injuries  to 
the  ureters  were  quite  common  during  pregnancy,  and  that 
those  existing  before  pregnancy  might  become  intensified,  but 
that  they  were  not  common  during  labor,  as  at  that  time  the 
bladder  was  drawn  up  into  the  abdominal  cavity  and  the  ure- 
ters were  out  of  the  way  of  the  pressure  from  the  head  of  the 
child ;  that  they  were  rarely  injured  by  the  dilatation  of  the 
cervix  or  the  application  of  the  forceps  before  tbe  engagement 
of  the  head.  In  1878  a  German  observer  had  called  attention 
to  compression  or  dilatation  of  the  ureters  as  a  cause  of  eclamp- 
sia, and  Morgagni  had  noticed  the  same  thing.  The  speaker  had 
seen  one  case  where  compression  was  believed  to  be  the  prin- 
cipal cause  of  eclampsia.  Recent  anatomical  investigations 
with  frozen  sections  of  women  who  had  died  early  and  late  in 
the  puer[)erium,  particularly  in  cases  of  difficult  labor,  had  dem- 
onstrated tliat  the  bladder  was  then  an  abdominal  and  not  a 
pelvic  organ.  Among  the  causes  specially  operative  iti  produc- 
ing'injury  of  the  ureters  during  pregnancy  he  mentioned:  1. 
Increased  abdominal  tension.  2.  The  presence  of  small  ureteral 
calculi.  He  had  seen  two  cases  in  wiiich  calculi  were  probably 
the  cause  of  a  dilated  ureter.  He  believed  that  palpation  of  the 
ureters  during  the  puerperium  was  extremely  hazardous,  pro- 
ductive of  no  good,  and  entirely  a  work  of  supererogation. 

Dr.  A.  W.  .Johnstone,  of  Danville,  Ky.,  related  a  fatal  case 
of  injury  to  the  ureter  after  laparotomy  for  multilocular  ovarian 
cyst,  where  furious  mania  was  developed  forty-eight  hours  after 
the  operation.  The  tumor  pressed  on  the  ureter  just  where  it 
passed  over  the  pelvic  brim,  and  from  that  point  up  to  the  kid- 
ney it  was  so  enlarged  that  it  would  admit  the  finger;  there 
was  purulent  inflammation  of  the  ureter  and  liilum  of  the  kid- 
ney, and  the  kidney  itself  was  seriously  disorganized.  The 
lower  portion  of  the  ureter  was  normal.  Ho  believed  that  many 
of  the  eases  of  mania  alter  laparotomy  were  due  to  some  such 
condition  as  this.  Tuberculosis  was  a  very  frequent  disease  of 
the  ureters,  and  had  been  noticed  in  a  young  girl  who  was  sup- 


posed to  be  dying  of  plithisis,  who  presented  no  complication  of 
tbe  lung  whatever,  but  had  all  the  symptoms  of  tuberculosis. 
The  post-mortem  revealed  the  bladder,  the  ureters,  the  hiUim  of 
the  kidney,  and  the  kidney  itself  studded  with  miliary  tubercles. 
The  ureters  were  a  frequent  source  of  trouble,  and  should  not 
be  overlooked  in  gynaecological  work. 

Dr.  Henry  T.  Byfoed,  of  Chicago,  thought  that  in  many 
cases  of  pelvic  disease  death  was  due  to  ureteral  trouble,  such 
as  ursemic  convulsions,  etc.,  although  they  were  generally  at- 
tributed to  the  earlier  disease  which  caused  the  ureteral  trou- 
ble. Catheterism  of  tbe  ureter  was  difficult  aud  required  a 
practiced  hand,  but  it  was  unreasonable  to  doubt  that  it  could 
be  done. 

Is  the  Mortality  after  Gynaecological  Operations  affected 
by  Climatic  Influences'?— Dr.  Henry  C.  Coe,  of  New  York, 
read  a  paper  on  this  subject.  The  conclusions  that  he  had 
drawn,  after  a  most  careful  analysis  of  his  own  cases  and  ex- 
tended inquiry  in  regard  to  the  cases  of  others,  were  against  the 
belief  that  season  had  any  influence  in  the  way  of  affecting  the 
mortality  rate  after  gynsecological  operations. 

Cephalaematoma, — In  a  paper  on  this  subject  Dr.  Howard 
A.  Kelly,  of  Baltimore,  stated  that  this  disease  occurred  once 
in  every  two  hundred  and  fifty  obstetric  cases,  but  that  it  was 
rarely  recognized  by  the  general  practitioner.  Cephalasmatoma 
was  a  well-defined  lesion,  running  a  brief,  definite  course,  tend- 
ing, as  a  rule,  toward  resolution,  but  capable  of  seriously  affect- 
ing the  health,  or  even  implicating  the  life,  of  the  child. 

A  cephalaematoma  was  usually  resolved  by  absorption,  and 
it  was  wise  to  wait  for  two  or  three  weeks.  If  absorption  did 
not  take  place,  extirpation  was  indicated.       ' 

Dr.  Jaggahd  believed  that  external  cephalffimatoma  occurred 
in  many  labors  and  healed  spontaneously,  attracting  little  or  no 
attention.  The  internal  variety,  where  the  tumor  was  between 
the  inner  layer  of  the  periosteum  and  the  bone,  sometimes 
caused  strabismus  and  death  ;  it  was  not  difficult  to  diagnosti- 
cate, but  usually  difficult  to  cure.  He  was  of  the  opinion  that 
injury  was  always  the  cause  of  these  tumors,  and  that  it  oc- 
curred during  labor  by  reason  of  the  stretching  of  the  perios- 
teum downward  and  rupture  of  its  blood-vessels,  or  by  reason 
of  the  bringing  together  of  the  bones  of  the  foetal  head  by  the 
application  of  the  forceps.  It  was  essentially  traumatic,  and 
occurred  in  a  slight  degree  in  many  labors,  but  reached  a  per- 
ceptible size  in  about  the  proportion  stated  by  Dr.  Kelly.  It 
was  nearly  as  frequent  in  the  after-coming-head  aud  transverse 
presentations  as  when  the  vertex  presented. 

Dr.  Frederiok.s,  of  BufTalo,  reported  three  cases  of  cephalae- 
matoma. 

Dr.  Kelly  was  convinced  that  these  tumors  were  not  the 
result  of  traumatism  from  severe  labors  or  instrumental  deliv- 
eries, being  most  fre(iuently  observed  after  simple  and  easy 
labors.  They  had  been  detected  on  the  head  of  the  child  before 
birth,  on  the  head  of  a  five  or  six  months'  foetus,  and  in  one 
case  on  the  head  of  a  child  born  by  Cassarean  section ;  all  of 
which  would  leid  him  to  believe  that  there  must  be  some  pre- 
disposing cause  that  was  not  as  yet  understood. 

Drainage  after  Laparotomy.— Dr.  Thomas  A.  Asuby,  of 
Baltimore,  read  a  ijaper  thus  entitled,  in  which  he  advocated 
using  drainage  for  the  purpose  of  disposing  of  tlie  products  of 
intrapelvic  operations,  etc.  He  maintained  that  when  drainage 
was  employed  there  was  a  lower  temperature,  less  tympanites, 
and  less  gastric  disturbance.  The  abdomen  should  be  washed 
out  every  few  hours. 

Dr.  A.  Palmer  Dudley,  of  Now  York,  in  a  series  of  seventy- 
nine  cases  of  abdominal  section,  including  eight  hysterectomies, 
one  CiDsarean  section,  two  cases  of  extra-uterine  pregnancy, 
and  five  oases  of  pyosalpinx,  had  used  the  drainage-tube  in  but 
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two  cases  (of  fibroids),  and  both  patients  had  died  on  theciglith 
day — the  first  from  a  circumscribed  abscess  of  the  omentum 
without  general  peritonitis,  and  the  second  from  intestinal  ob- 
struction caused  by  adhesion  of  the  intestines  around  the  tube. 
Sixty-nine  of  these  abdominal  sections  had  been  made  without 
the  use  of  a  drainage-tube  and  without  a  death,  although  in 
many  of  them  there  had  been  a  large  quantity  of  fiuid.  The 
drainage-tube  should  be  used  only  under  two  conditions:  1. 
Where  there  was  general  peritonitis  and  haemorrhage  was  sus- 
pected. 2.  Where  the  peritonjpum  was  congested  from  a  recent 
peritonitis  and  bled  if  irritated  with  a  sponge.  Under  all  other 
conditions  the  proper  toilette  of  the  peritoneal  cavity  before 
closing  the  abdomen  would  accomplish  more  than  any  drainage- 
tube.  The  drainage-tube  was  dangerous  in  the  hands  of  those 
whothought  they  could  accomplish  with  it  what  they  should  liave 
done  before  closing  the  cavity.  The  dangers  of  the  drainage- 
tube  were:  1.  Intestinal  adhesions  from  the  exudation  of  lyraph 
around  the  tube.  2.  Faacal  fistula.  3.  Occasionally,  hernia. 
Where  there  was  sufiiciently  grave  septic  inflaramati(m  in  the 
pelvic  cavity  to  endanger  life,  the  tube  was  useless,  as  it  very 
soon  became  walled  in  by  a  rapidly  forming  lymph  cavity  and 
cutoff  from  the  pus  that  was  colleftiiisf  around  it.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  laparotomists  was  due  to  great  care  in  the  toilette 
of  the  peritonaeum.  He  had  great  faith  in  washing  out  the  ab- 
dominal cavity  with  a  stream  of  hot  water.  The  greater  drain- 
age-tube— the  intestinal  tract  — he  took  advantage  of  by  the 
administration  of  saline  cathartics  just  before  an  operation,  and 
the  vermicular  action  of  the  intestines  still  went  on  after  the 
operation  and  aft'orded  ample  drainage,  especially  in  cases  of 
intestinal  fistula.  'This,  together  with  the  use  of  hot  water  and 
careful  closure  of  the  peritoneal  cavity,  was  safer  and  belter 
than  any  form  of  drainage-tube. 

Dr.  E.  C.  Dudley,  of  Chicago,  referred  to  the  inadequacy  of 
the  ordinary  glass  drainage-tube  for  extensive  drainage  on  ac- 
count of  its  being  surrounded  in  a  few  hours  by  the  agglutinat- 
ed surfaces  of  the  perilonieum,  and  believed  that  the  system  of 
drainage  devised  by  Micbaelis,  which  consisted  in  packing  the 
part  to  be  drained  with  iodoform  gauze,  was  a  good  one,  and 
that  the  mistake  most  frequently  made  was  in  removing  the 
gauze  too  soon,  causing  the  adhesions  around  the  gauze  to  break, 
with  subsequent  infection  of  the  peritoneal  cavity,  lie  would  use 
this  system  of  drainage  in  all  bad  cases  where  there  was  a  large 
surface  to  be  drained ;  but,  where  there  was  doubt  as  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  drainage,  the  trial  of  the  glass  tube  would  serve  to 
indicate  or  contra  indicate  the  necessity  of  more  extensive  drain- 
age by  the  application  of  Michaelis's  dressit.g. 

Dr.  H.  P.  C.  Wilson,  of  Baltimore,  agreed  with  Dr.  Dudley 
that  the  glass  drainage-tube  was  utterly  inadequate  to  drain 
large  surfaces,  and  that  the  Micbaelis  drainage  was  an  excellent 
one.  He  referred  to  the  frequency  with  which  some  of  the 
European  operators,  Hantock  and  others,  used  the  drainage- 
tube,  the  latter  saying  that  he  always  felt  safer  when  he  had  in 
a  drainage-tube. 

Dr.  M.  D.  Mann,  of  BuflTalo.  thought  the  drainage-tube  was 
used  too  much.  He  had  almost  abandoned  it,  and  if  he  did  use 
it  he  always  felt  uneasy  while  it  was  in  ;  unless  it  was  watched 
with  the  greatest  care,  very  great  harm  might  result  from  it; 
he  never  used  it  where  it  was  possible  to  do  without  it.  lie 
would  reverse  the  rule,  "When  you  are  in  doubt,  drain,"  and 
say,  "  When  you  are  in  doubt,  wait;  "  don't  close  the  abdomen 
too  quickly  unless  there  is  great  shock  ;  put  in  a  sponge  and  use 
hot-water  irrigation,  and  very  frequently  the  hicmorrhnge  will 
stop,  and  the  abdomen  may  be  closed  without  the  necessity  of 
drainage.  He  agreed  with  Dr.  A.  P.  Dudley  that  drainage  by 
the  intestines  was  an  exc^ellent  plan.  He  starved  his  patients 
for  forty-eight  hours,  giving  them  only  a  littla  water  to  moisten 


their  lips,  and,  by  thus  depriving  the  system  of  fluids,  a  gre^t 
call  was  made  on  the  lymphatics,  which  would  take  up  the 
efl^used  serum  from  the  abdomen  much  more  safely  than  any 
tube. 


16ooh  Hotitcs. 


Beitrdge  zur  A ugenheilkunde.  Von  Professor  R.  Deutsohmass, 
in  Hamburg.  1.  Heft,  mit  10  Abbildungen  in  Text.  Ham- 
burg nnd  Leipzig:  Leopold  Voss,  1890.  Pp.  80. 
This  little  brochure  is  the  first  part  of  a  series  of  observa- 
tions on  certain  rare  forms  of  disease  of  the  eyes  which  have 
been  met  with  in  the  experience  of  the  author.  The  first  article 
is  a  somewhat  lengthy  one  upon  the  value  of  antiseptic  proced- 
ures in  the  treatment  of  injuries  of  the  eye.  The  second  article 
consists  of  remarks  upon  the  pathology  of  the  optic  nerve,  with 
special  reference  to  the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve  into  the  eye- 
ball. The  third  gives  an  account  of  an  interesting  case  of 
homonymous  hemianopsia  following  injury  to  the  skull.  The 
fourth  gives  an  account  of  a  very  rare  case  of  amaurosis  due  to 
self-infeclion  from  carcinoma  of  the  stomach.  The  fifth  is  an 
interesting  recital  of  the  microscr)pic  appearances  of  a  rare  form 
of  detachment  of  the  retina.  The  brochure  ends  with  a  discus- 
sion on  some  rare  forms  of  ocular  tumors,  with  microscopical 
examinations.  Some  of  the  articles  are  illustrated,  and  all  may 
be  read  with  profit.  The  little  book  is  an  interesting  contribu- 
tion to  ophthiilmological  literature. 

HyKteropexie  ahdominale  anterieure  et  op6rations  sus-pubiennes 
dans  les  retrodeviations  derut6rus.     Par  Maecel  Battdouin. 
Avec  vingt-denx  figures  dans  le  texte.     Paris:  Lecrosnier  et 
Bab6,  1890.    Pp.  x-4U.    [Publications  du  Progrh  medical.^ 
Hysteropexia  is  tlio  term  proposed  by  Tr^lat  for  the  oper- 
ation performed  by  Kceberle,  in  18G9,  of  g.istrotomy  with  per- 
manent fixation  of  the  uterus  to  the  abdominal  wall.     Of  the 
various  operations,  the  author  prefers  that  proposed  by  Dr.  T. 
Gaillard  Thomas.    Hysteropexia  is  held  to  be  indicated  in  all 
cases  of  adherent  or  severe  retroversions  or  retroHexions,  in 
some  cases  of  inversion  and  of  prolapsus,  and  in  grave  retrover- 
sion of  the  gravid  uterus.    The  danger  of  the  operation  is  slight, 
unless  there  are  numerous  and  resistant  adhesions.     The  book 
is  well  written,  and  contains  excellent  tables  of  the  reported 
cases  of  this  operation  and  an  extensive  bibliography. 

Ruptures  des  tendons  sus-  et  sotis-rotuliens.     Traitement  par  la 
suture.     Par  HEitvfc,  Docteur  en  m^decine  de  la  Faculty  de 
Paris.     Paris:  Henri  Jouve,  1890.     Pp.  5  to  88. 
The  author  finds  that  Ruysch,  in  1720,  first  reported  a  case 
of  rupture  of  the  quadriceps  tendon,  and   concludes,  from  a 
study  of  the  published  cases,  that  ruptures  of  that  tendon  above 
or  below  the  patella  are  susceptible  of  successful  surgical  inter- 
ference.    Suture  is  ecpially  indicated  in  recent  and  in  old  cases, 
and  especially   where  there  is  considerable  separation   of  the 
torn  extremities.     The  operation  of  suturing,  performed  anti- 
sepiically,  is  not  dangerous  and  ])ermits  of  a  more  rapid  and 
certain  recovery  of  usefulness  of  the  lirnb  than  immobilization 
docs.     The  monograph  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  litera- 
ture of  the  subject. 

Clironit  Urethritis  and  Other  Atlcctions  of  the  Oenito-urinftry 

Organs.     Throe  Lectures  delivered  at  the  Koyal  College  of 

'        Surgeons,  in  June,   1889.      By  Matthew   Bkkkelet   Hill, 
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M.  B.  Lond.,  F.  R.  C.  S.,  etc.     With  Colored  Plates  from 
Drawinjjs  by  FEA^K  Collins,  M.  R.  C.  S.,  L.  R.  C.  P.     Lon- 
don :  H.  K.  Lewis,  1890.     Pp.  viii-47. 
The  antliorof  this  little  work  lias  collected  together  some  of 
the  princi[)al  methods  of  trejitiiig  chronic  urethral  discharges 
now  in  vogue.     He  is  a  close  follower  of  Gruufeld  in  the  use  of 
the  urethroscope,  and   agrees  with    Otis  concerning  urethral 
caliber.     The  book  contains  some  excellent  lithographs  of  the 
urethroscopic  field  and  a  chapter  of  interest  on  tuberculosis  of 
the  prostate,  but  the  attempt  is  made  to  cover  entirely  too  much 
ground  in  so  limited  a  spare. 


The  Intestinal  Diseases  of  Infancy  and  Childhood.    Physiology, 

Hygiene,  Pathology,  and  Therapeutics.    By  A.  Jacobi,  M.  D., 

etc.     Vols.  I  and  IL     Second  Edition.     Detroit:  George  S. 

Davis,  1890.     [The  Physician's  Leisure  Library.] 

The  first  of  these  little  volumes  is  devoted  largely  to  the 

subject  of  infant  feeding,  and  is  an  exposition  of  the  author's 

well-known  views  upon  that  subject.     Thefactthat  the  hygiene 

of  infants  concerns  the  digestive  organs  mainly  gives  abundant 

reason  for  assigning  to  that  subject  so  large  a  share  of  a  work 

on  intestinal  diseases.     The  section  on  dentition  is  a  judicious 

review  of  that  much-discussed  subject,  and  is  especially  good. 

On  the  whole,  the  book  is  eminently  practical  and  a  thoroughly 

good  one  for  the  general  practitioner,  for  whom  it  is  designed. 

Prolojilasm  and  Life.  Two  Biological  Essays.  By  Chaeles 
F.  Cox,  M.  A.  New  York :  N.  D.  C.  Hodges,  1890.  Pp. 
3  to  67. 

These  essays  on  the  cell  doctrine  and  the  theory  of  spon- 
taneous generation  are  very  carefully  written,  including  in  their 
scope  a  general  survey  of  the  more  recent  utterances  on  these 
subjects.  The  author  concludes  that  the  general  theory  of  evo- 
lution is  still  in  the  stage  of  hypothesis,  and  that  the  "  missing 
link  "  is  in  the  gap  between  inorganic  and  organic  substances. 


A  Natural  Method  of  Physical  Training.,  making  Muscle  and 
reducing  Flesh  without  Dieting  or  Apparatus.     By  Edwin 
CuECKLEY.     Third   Edition.     Fully  illustrated  from  Photo- 
graphs taken  especially  for  this  Treatise.     Brooklwi:   Will- 
iam C.  Bryant  &  Co.,  1890.     Pp.  4-7  to  152. 
The  author  seeks  to  popularize  a  plan  of  muscle-training 
independent  of  apparatus.      But  will  not  the  "something  or 
other  always  interfering  with  that  half  hour  at  the  machine" 
defer  in  like  manner  the  application  of  Mr.  Checkley's  system  ? 
However,  this  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  efilcacy  of 
the  method  proposed  ;   that  would,  if  regularly  followed,  un- 
doubtedly increase  muscular  tone.     Physicians  are  notoriously 
sedentary  as  a  class,  and,  while  they  may  not  always  agree  with 
Mr.  Checkley  in  his  theories,  they  will  undoubtedly  commend 
the  general  scope  of  his  work. 

BOOKS   AND    PAMPHLETS    RECEIVED. 

A  Manual  of  Modern  Surgery :  an  Exposition  of  the  Accepted  Doc- 
trines and  Approved  Operative  Procedures  of  the  Present  Time.  For 
the  L'tie  of  Students  and  Practitioners.  By  John  B.  Roberts,  A.  M., 
M.  D.,  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  Woman's  Medical  College  of  Penn- 
sylvania, etc.  With  Five  Hundred  and  One  Illustrations.  Philadel- 
phia :  Lea  Brothers  &  Co.,  1890.     Pp.  xvi-33  to  800.     [Price,  S4.W).] 

Epilepsy  ;  itn  Pathology  and  Treatment.  Being  an  Ensay  to  which 
was  awarded  a  Prize  of  Four  Thousand  Francs  hy  the  Acndiniie  Royale 
dc  M6decine  de  Bclgique,  December  31,  1889.  By  Ilohart  .\mory  Hare, 
M.  D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Diseases  of  Children  and  Demonstrator  of 
Therapeutics  in  the  University  of  FcnnBylvania,  etc.  Philadelphia  :  F. 
A.  Davis,  1890.     Pp.  228. 


A  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  Infancy  and  Childhood.  By  J.  Lewis 
Smith,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Diseases  of  Children,  Bellevue  Hos- 
pital Medical  College,  etc.  Seventh  Edition,  thoroughly  revised.  With 
Fifty-one  Illustrations.  Philadelphia:  Lea  Brothers  &  Co.,  1890.  Pp. 
xiv-33  to  900.     [Price,  S4.50.1 

Ointments  and  Oleates  especially  in  Diseases  of  the  Skin.  By  John 
V.  Shoemaker,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica,  Pharmacolo- 
gy, Therapeutics,  and  Clinical  Medicine,  and  Clinical  Professor  of  Dis- 
eases of  the  Skin  in  the  Medico-chirurgical  College  of  Philadelphia, 
etc.  Second  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  Philadelphia :  F.  A.  Davis, 
1890.     Pp.  ix--298. 

The  Medical  Student's  Manual  of  Chemistry.  By  R.  A.  Witthaus, 
A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Physics  in  the  University  of 
the  City  of  New  York,  etc.  Third  Edition.  New  York :  William  Wood 
&  Co.,  1890.     Pp.  xii-528. 

Bacteriological  Technology  for  Physicians.  With  Seventy-two  Fig- 
ures in  the  Text.  By  Dr.  C.  J.  Salomonsen.  Authorized  Translation 
from  the  Second  Revised  Danish  Edition.  By  William  Trelease.  New 
York :  William  Wood  &  Co.,  1890.     Pp.  162. 

Transactions  of  the  American  Surgical  Association.  Volume  the 
Eighth.  Edited  by  J.  Ewing  Mears,  M.  D.,  Recorder  of  the  Associa- 
tion. 

A  Digest  of  Current  Orders  and  Decisions,  with  Extracts  from 
Army  Regulations,  relating  to  the  Medical  Corps  of  the  U.  S.  Army, 
Compiled  under  Direction  of  the  Surgeon-General  by  Charles  R.  Green- 
leaf,  Major  and  Surgeon,  U.  S.  A.     Pp.  125. 

The  Treatment  of  Syphilis  of  the  Nervous  System.  (Read  before 
the  International  Medical  Congress  at  Berlin,  August,  1890.)  By  Julius 
Althaus,  M.  D.,  M.  R.  C.  P.  Lond.,  Senior  Physician  to  the  Hospital  for 
Epilepsy  and  Paralysis,  Regent's  Park.  London  :  Longmans,  Green,  & 
Co.,  1890.     Pp.  35. 

Diagnosis  and  Operative  Treatment  of  Gunshot  Wounds  of  the 
Stomach  and  Intestines.  By  N.  Senn,  M.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  of  Milwaukee, 
Wis.  (Road  l)y  invitation  in  tlie  Surgical  Section  of  the  Tenth  Inter- 
national Medical  Congress,  August  8,  1890.)  [Reprinted  from  the 
Journal  of  the  Ameriean  Medical  Aasoeiation^ 

Transactions  of  the  Michigan  State  Medical  Society.  Twenty-fifth 
Annual  Meeting,  held  in  Grand  Rapids,  June  19  and  20,  1890. 

Transactions  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
at  its  Fortieth  Annual  Session,  held  at  Pittsburgh,  1889-'9U.  Volume 
XXI.     Published  by  the  Society. 

Transactions  of  the  Texas  State  Medical  Association.  Twenty-second 
Annual  Session,  held  at  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  April  22,  23,  24,  and  25, 
1890. 

Index-Catalogue  of  the  Library  of  the  Surgeon-General's  Office, 
United  States  Army.  Authors  and  Subjects.  Vol.  XL  Phaidronus — 
Regent.     Pp.  1 1 02. 

Acute  Myelitis  preceded  by  Acute  Optic  Neuritis.  By  J.  T.  Esk- 
ridge,  M.  D.,  Denver,  Col.  [Reprinted  from  the  Journal  of  Nervous 
and  Mental  Disease.'] 

Comparis-on  between  Perineal  and  Suprapubic  Cystotomy,  with  Re- 
port of  Cases.  By  A.  Vander  Veer,  M.  D.,  Albany.  [Reprinted  from 
the  Albany  J/edieal  AnnaU.'] 

The  New  Tieatnicnt  of  Peritonitis.  By  Emory  Laniphear,  M.  D. 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  (Read  before  the  Grand  River  District  Medical  So- 
ciety.) 

Electricity  v.i.  the  Knife  in  the  Treatment  of  Pelvic  Disease.  By 
\V.  B.  Sprague,  M.  D.,  Detroit.  [Reprinted  from  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Michigan  Slate  Medical  Society. 1 

Description  of  a  Series  of  Tests  for  the  Detection  and  Deternuna- 
tion  of  Srdjnornial  Color-Perception  (Color-Blindness),  designed  for 
Use  in  Railway  Service.  By  Charies  A.  Oliver,  M.  D.,  of  Philadelphia. 
[Reprinted  from  the  Transactions  of  the  American  Ophthalmological 
Society.  ] 

Medical  Education.  The  Address  in  Medicine,  Yale  University, 
1890.  By  Francis  Delafield,  M.  D.,  LL.  D  ,  .New  York.  [Reprinted 
from  the  New  Knylander  and  Yale  Uevieu\'\ 

Re|)ort  of  Carlos  F.  MacDonald,  M.  D.,  on  the  Execution  by  Electri- 
city of  William  Kemmler,  alias  John  Hart.  Presented  to  the  (Governor, 
.September  20,  1890. 
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Medical  Communications  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society. 
Vol.  XV,  Xo.  1,  1890. 

Eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  Provincial  Board  of  Health  of  On- 
tario, being  for  the  Year  1889. 

A.  New  Sfethod  of  Suture  in  Perineorrhaphy.  By  George  M.  Ede- 
bohls,  M.  D.  [Reprinted  from  the  American  Jourruil  of  Obstetrics  and 
Diseases  of  Women  and  Children.  ] 

Heredity-Criminality,  etc.,  iw.  Education.  By  Sophie  McClelland, 
of  New  York.     [Reprinted  from  the  Medi^o-legalJournnl.^ 

Proceedings  of  the  National  Conferences  of  State  Boards  of  Health 
at  the  Seventh  Annual  Meeting,  held  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  May  19  and 
20,  1890. 


Pisrellang. 


Mortality  in  Cities  in  the  United  States.— The  following  table  rep- 
resents the  raortality  in  tlie  cities  named,  a.s  reported  to  Dr.  John  B. 
Hamilton,  Surgeon-General  of  the  Marine-Hospital  Service,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Abstract  of  Sanitary  Repons  for  October  24th ; 
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Bromidia  in  the  Treatment  of  Tetanus. — In  the  Journal  of  the 
American  ifedical  Axsoeiwion  for  July  19tli  there  is  an  account,  by  Dr. 
Robert  Reyburn  and  Dr.  A.  W.  Tancil,  of  Wasliington,  of  a  case  of 
traumatic  tetanus,  ending  in  recovery,  in  which  bromidia  was  employed. 
The  clinical  history  was  furnished  by  Dr.  Tancil,  and  Dr.  Reyburn  added 
the  following.;  remarks : 

The  case  is  a  typical  example  of  the  more  chronic  variety  of  trau- 
matic tetanus,  and  is  interesting  because  it  illu.strates  very  well  what  I 
believe  to  be  the  correct  method  of  treatment  of  such  cases.  The  reflex 
action  of  the  great  nervous  centers,  and  more  especially  the  spinal  cord, 
is  so  immensely  exaggerated  in  tetanus  that  the  slightest  noise,  the  ex- 
posing the  patient  to  a  current  of  cold  air,  or  even  a  slight  movement- 
of  the  patient,  may  develop  a  fatal  spasm  cither  of  the  muscles  of 
respiration,  or  some  other  of  the  group  of  muscles  which  control 
functions  necessary  to  life.  Unfortunately,  I  have  had  so  much  of 
an  cxpeiience  in  this  disease  from  the  year  18G'2  to  the  present  time 
as  to  have  seen  every  variety  of  treatniciil  tried,  including  all  the 
narcotics  and  nerve  sedatives  of  the  I'harmncopoMa,  also  the  con- 
tinued use  of  chloroform  and  ether  by  inhalation.  Aniesthetics,  how- 
ever,  while  they  for  a  time  do  seem  to  modify  and  control  the  spas- 
modic contractions  of  the  muscles,  have  in  my  experience  never 
effected  a  cure.  The  only  treatment  that  I  have  found  to  be  rea- 
sonably successful  is  with  morphine  given  in  large  doses  and  in  com- 
bination  with   bromide  of   potassium,   but  in   order  to  do  any  good 


with  the  remedy  it  must  be  given  in  double  or  triple  the  ordinary  doses 
and  continuously ;  in  other  words,  you  must  keep  the  patient  in  a  con- 
dition of  semi-narcotism  all  the  time  for  days  or  weeks  if  necessary. 
In  the  treatment  of  this  case  it  was  found  absolutely  necessary  to  dis- 
regard the  ordinary  rules  of  dosage  and  to  give  with  a  liberal  hand  the 
bromidia  in  quantities  sufficiently  large  to  keep  the  muscles  relaxed. 
Several  times  during  the  early  stages  of  the  treatment  of  the  case  the 
attempt  was  made  to  diminish  the  doses  cf  the  powerful  agents  used, 
but  the  aggravation  of  the  trismus  and  the  painful  and  powerful  con- 
tractions of  the  muscles  of  the  abdomen  and  extremities  compelled  a 
return  to  the  larger  doses.  Patients  suffering  from  traumatic  tetanus, 
as  a  rule,  in  the  cases  I  have  seen,  die  from  violent  contractions  of  the 
respiratory  muscles,  which  stop  respiration,  and,  of  course,  they  die 
very  suddenly  and  unexpectedly.  Another  most  important  point  in 
the  management  of  these  cases  is  to  insist  upon  the  most  absolute  rest 
and  quiet.  The  patient  is  to  be  placed  in  the  darkest  and  most  secluded 
corner  of  the  house,  away  from  noise  and  secure  from  the  well-meant 
but  often  fatal  kindness  of  visitors  and  friends.  Many  a  case  has 
been  doing  well  when  the  excitement  of  a  strange  face  or  a  visit  from 
a  friend  may  bring  on  a  spasm  which  may  instantly  prove  fatal. 
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cles, we  always  do  so  with  the  understanding  that  the  following  condi- 
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not  give  advice  to  laymen  as  to  jxirtiadar  cases  or  recommerul  indi- 
vidual practitioners. 
Secretaries  of  medical  societies  will  confer  a  favor  by  keeping  us  in- 
formed of  the  dates  of  their  societies'  regular  meetings.  Brief  notifi- 
cations of  matters  that  are  expected  to  come  up  at  particular  meet- 
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Newspapers  and  other  publications  containing  matter  which  the  person 
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that  a  similar  lesion,  associated  with  well-marked  evidences 
of  specific  disease,  could  hardly  bo  other  than  a  manifesta- 
tion of  that  dyscrasia.  Accordingly,  we  are  taught  that 
cancer,  syphilis,  tuberculosis,  and  lupns  all  present  charac- 
teristics which  distinguish  them  to  the  eye,  and  that,  be- 
sides the  visual  evidence  ofEered,  the  diagnosis  can  be  still 
further  sustained  by  the  corroborative  evidence  mentioned 
above. 

Unfortunately,  however,  none  of  these  assumptions  are 
able  to  stand  the  test  of  experience.  Not  only  are  the  ob- 
jective appearances  present  in  a  given  case  of  swelling  or 
ulceration  puzzling,  or  perhaps  contradictory,  but  even  the 
history  of  the  case  and  the  subjective  symptoms  are  some- 
times obscure  and  misleading.  As  an  example  of  this,  a 
large  number  of  the  cases  in  which  the  microscope  has  re- 
vealed tubercular  disease  of  the  tongue  have  been  operated 
upon  under  the  supposition  that  the  disea.se  was  malignant, 
and  the  diagnosis  only  established  upon  a  microscopical  ex- 
amination of  that  organ  after  its  removal.  On  the  other 
hand,  obscure  cases,  in  which  the  characteristic  appearances 
of  tubercular  ulceration  have  been  present,  have  been 
promptly  healed  by  the  iodide  of  potassium.  Exceptional 
cases  of  the  nature  alluded  to  are  not  rare.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  arranging  them  more  accurately  and  of  explaining 
them  more  fully,  the  following  classification  is  ofEered  : 

I.  Cancer  of  the  larynx  may  be  uncomplicated,  but  the 
diagnosis  obscured  by  the  absence  of  the  usual  signs  and 
symptoms.  On  the  other  hand,  conditions  other  than  can- 
cer may  be  mistaken  for  that  disease. 

II.  Cancer  of  the  larynx  may  be  associated  with  or  mis- 
taken for  tubercular  disease.  Conversely,  tubercular  dis- 
ease may  closely  resemble  cancer. 

III.  Cancer  may  be  associated  with  or  simulate  specific 
disease.  On  the  other  hand,  syphilis  may  readily  be  mis- 
taken for  cancer. 

Difficulty  of  diagnosis  in  laryngeal  cancer,  therefore, 
may  present  itself  in  two  general  classes  of  cases — namely, 
those  in  which  the  disease  exists  by  itself  and  uncompli- 
cated with  other  conditions;  and,  secondly,  those  in  which 
the  recognition  of  its  presence  is  made  difficult  by  the  ex- 
istence of  some  complicating  factor. 

These  conditions  have  all  occurred  in  the  writer's  expe- 
rience— some  rarely,  others  with  considerable  frequency — 
and  it  has  seemed  that  no  better  way  of  describing  them 
could  be  chosen  than  that  of  presenting  a  few  of  the  more 
instructive  cases  bearing  upon  the  less  common  varieties. 

Of  the  uncomplicated  cases  seen  by  the  writer  in  which 
the  diagnosis  was  obscure,  the  following,  observed  a  num- 
ber of  years  ago  in  the  dead-house  of  the  New  York  Hos- 
pital, is  the  most  interesting  and  unusual,  and  well  illus- 
trates the  difficulty  of  diagnosis  sometimes  met  with  : 

Case  I. — Male,  aged  fifty-four,  married,  Italian.  Denied 
specific  disease.  Badly  nourished.  Principal  symptoms,  laryn- 
geal cough,  aplionia,  ami  occasional  dyspna'a.  Laryngoscopic 
examination  made  by  tlie  writer  revealed  apparent  paralysis  of 
the  right  side  of  the  larynx  with  moderate  tliickening  of  the 
false  vocal  cord,  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  which 
was  distinctly  smooth.  There  was  slight  loss  of  motion  of  the 
loft  side  of  the  larynx,  abduction  not  being  completely  accom- 


plished and  marked  spasmodic  action  being  sometimes  observed. 
Tracheotomy  was  recomraeuded,  but  the  patient  died  in  an  at- 
tack of  dyspncea  while  it  was  being  performed.  The  autopsy 
revealed  a  subglottic  enlargement  of  the  right  side  of  the  larynx, 
the  surface  of  which  was  nodular,  which  on  microscopic  ex- 
amination proved  to  be  epitheliomatous,  and  which  was  com- 
pletely overhung  by  the  right  vocal  band  and  concealed  by  it, 
so  that  its  demonstration  by  the  laryngoscope  was  impossible. 
There  was  no  ankylosis  of  the  aryttenoid  articulations. 

A  more  striking  case  than  the  preceding  is — 

Case  II. — Mrs.  G.,  married,  aged  thirty-five.  The  husband 
of  this  woman,  aged  forty,  developed  an  ulcerative  condition 
of  the  larynx,  which  presented  all  of  the  characteristic  appear- 
ances of  epithelioma,  both  to  the  eye  and  under  the  microscope, 
and  which  followed  the  usual  course  of  that  disease,  and  finally 
destroyed  the  patient's  life.  During  the  progress  of  the  disease 
in  the  husband  the  wife  also  became  aft'ected  with  what  appeared 
to  be  precisely  the  same  condition.  Her  symptoms,  subjective 
and  objective,  were  so  similar  to  those  present  in  the  case  of 
the  husband  and  so  thoroughly  characteristic  of  epithelioma, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  ofi"er  a  prognosis  more  favorable  in 
the  case  of  the  one  than  in  that  of  the  other.  With  both  it 
became  necessary  to  perform  tracheotomy.  The  eft'ect  in  each 
case  was,  as  usual,  temporarily  to  retard  the  progress  of  the 
disease.  Subsequently  the  man  died.  The  woman,  in  whom 
the  disease  was  limited  to  the  right  side  of  the  larynx,  mean- 
while fell  into  the  hands  of  the  late  Dr.  Elsberg,  who,  oper- 
ating upon  her  at  repeated  sittings  through  the  tracheal  open- 
ing, finally  succeeded  in  removing  the  offending  tissue.  The 
patient  recovered,  and  up  to  eight  years  afterward  was  often 
seen  by  the  writer,  in  excellent  general  condition  and  with  a 
larynx  in  which  there  existed  not  a  sign  of  active  disease, 
although  the  right  vocal  band  was  gone,  the  right  side  of 
the  larynx  immovably  fixed,  and  the  rima  glottidis  so  narrow 
that  the  use  of  the  tracheal  cannula  was  still  required.  The 
question  of  the  precise  nature  of  the  above  case  remains  unset- 
tled, as  I  am  unable  to  learn  that  any  microscopical  examination 
of  it  was  ever  made.  Examined  side  by  side  with  the  husband 
during  the  active  stage,  it  was  impossible  to  believe  that  the  dis- 
ease in  the  wife's  case  was  not  malignant,  while  the  fact  of  its 
non-recurrence  is  strong  proof  of  the  improbability  of  its  having 
been  epithelioma. 

The  deceptive  character  of  growths  of  the  larynx  of 
the  papillomatous  class  has  become  almost  proverbial.  Not 
only  is  the  eye  at  fault  in  judging  of  many  of  them,  but 
even  the  microscope  may  sometimes  lead  us  into  error. 
This  latter  accident  can  hardly  be  misunderstood  by  any  ex- 
perienced pathologist,  for  it  is  not  uncommon,  in  examining 
the  whole  thickness  of  a  tumor,  to  find  that  the  elements 
near  the  surface  differ  materially  from  those  of  the  deeper 
portions  of  the  growth.  It  would  be  supposed  that  the  ex- 
ternal appesrance  of  an  ordinary  papilloma  would  be  suffi- 
ciently characteristic.  That  this  is  not  always  the  fact  is 
shown  by  the  following: 

Case  III. — A  man,  aged  sixty,  upon  one  side  of  whose  larynx 
appeared  three  small  papillomatous  growths.  Thyreotomy  was 
performed  and  the  interior  of  the  larynx  presented  to  view. 
Thus  exposed  to  the  light  and  under  the  most  careful  inspec- 
tion, it  still  was  impossible  to  detect  any  positive  appearance  of 
malignant  disease.  The  growths  having  been  removed,  micro- 
scopic examiniition  easily  established  the  diagnosis  of  epitheli- 
oma.    The  disease  recurred  shortly  after  this,  and  u  highly  sue- 
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cessful  extirpation  of  the  larynx,  performed  by  Professor  Will- 
iam T.  Bull,  prolonged  the  patient's  life  for  nearly  two  years. 

It  appears  not  uncommonly  that  epithelioma  of  the  lar- 
ynx is  complicated  with  pulmonary  phthisis.  Indeed,  a  re- 
cent writer  has  called  attention  to  the  possibility  of  the  de- 
pendence of  the  malignant  disease  upon  the  other.  It  is 
easy  to  understand  that  with  the  existence  of  the  pulmo- 
nary lesion  a  thickening  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  lar- 
ynx not  sufficiently  well  marked  to  excite  the  suspicion  that 
it  was  malignant,  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  tubercular 
laryngitis,  as  is  well  illustrated  in  the  history  of — 

Case  IV. — John  B.,  Ireland,  aged  fifty,  married,  porter.  The 
patient  applied  for  treatment  at  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  New  York,  October  1.5,  1882.  Had  always  enjoyed 
excellent  health;  was  not  aware  of  any  heredity;  had  been 
strictly  temperate  in  the  use  of  alcoholics,  and  regular  in  his 
habits ;  was  a  moderate  smoker  ;  gave  no  evidence  whatever  of 
syphilis.  Daring  the  month  of  August,  1882,  while  employed 
as  gatekeeper  on  the  elevated  railroad,  first  noticed  a  slight 
hoarseness  of  voice.  This  increased  slowly,  and  soon  began  to 
be  attended  with  a  mild  laryngeal  cough.  Soon  afterward  be- 
gan to  lose  strength,  appetite,  and  flesh. 

When  first  examined,  two  months  after  the  beginning  of 
these  symptoms,  the  patient  appeared  to  be  a  fairly  well-nour- 
ished man,  of  medium  height  and  build,  light  complexion,  and 
good  intelligence. 

Laryngoscopic  examination,  made  with  some  difficolty  by 
reason  of  a  marked  hypersesthesia  of  the  pharynx,  revealed  a 
condition  which  differed  little  from  an  ordinary  chronic  laryn- 
gitis. Both  vocal  bands  were  congested  and  thickened,  the  con- 
gestion extending  throughout  the  whole  interior  of  the  larynx, 
but  being  most  pronounced  upon  the  left  false  cord,  which  was 
also  slightly  enlarged  and  prominent. 

Examination  of  the  chest  showed  physical  signs  of  phthisis, 
first  stage,  at  apices  of  both  lungs. 

By  the  middle  of  December  following,  the  above-mentioned 
enlargement  of  the  left  false  cord  had  progres.'ed  decidedly,  and 
its  surface,  from  being  smooth  and  natural,  began  to  be  nodu- 
lated and  nneven.  This  continued  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
presence  of  a  new  growth  in  the  larynx,  long  before  recognized 
and  for  some  weeks  suspected  to  be  of  a  malignant  type,  could 
no  longer  be  doubted.  From  this  time  it  developed  with  in- 
creasing rapidity,  following  the  usual  course  of  epithelioma, 
which  it  was  proved  by  the  microscope  to  be,  and  finally  ending 
with  the  patient's  death.  The  autopsy  showed  advanced  phthi- 
sis in  both  Inngs. 

Syphilis  may  readily  be  mistaken  for  malignant  disease, 
even  in  cases  where  the  appearances  are  in  the  main  pa- 
thognomonic. This  accident  is  of  such  frequent  occurrence 
that  the  importance  of  a  tentative  course  of  specific  treat- 
ment can  not  be  too  strongly  insisted  u[)on.  On  the  other 
hand,  malignant  disease  has  occasionally  been  mistaken  for 
syphilis,  an  error  by  no  means  difficult  to  make  in  view  of 
the  apparently  beneficial  influence  of  the  iodide  of  potassium 
early  in  the  course  of  its  administration  upon  the  former  con- 
dition. Indeed,  it  is  a  matter  of  somewhat  common  oc- 
currence for  the  first  effects  of  the  iodide  to  be  markedly 
salutary.  Within  a  short  time,  as  a  rule,  the  deceptive  char- 
acter of  this  improvement  becomes  evident,  and,  in  spite  of 
the  drug,  the  disease  makes  steady  progress.  Where  the  evi- 
dences of  syphilis  are  actually  present  and  the  use  of  the 


iodide  is  followed  temporarily  by  good  results,  the  difficul- 
ties in  the  way  of  an  early  diagnosis  of  cancer  are  particu- 
larly great,  as  illustrated  in  the  following  : 

Case  V. — J.  W.  B.,  aged  fifty-six,  consulted  me  for  neuralgic 
pain  in  the  right  lateral  wall  of  the  pharynx,  from  which  he 
had  lately  been  troubled.  He  stated  that  many  years  ago  he 
had  contracted  syphilis  and  had  suffered  severely  from  ulcera- 
tion of  the  throat.  Had  been  somewhat  intemperate  and  had 
been  an  immoderate  smoker.  Examination  of  the  pharynx 
revealed  partial  destruction  of  the  soft  palate  and  numerous 
old  cicatricial  bands  upon  it  and  the  posterior  pharyngeal  wall, 
which  were  characteristic  of  former  specific  ulceration.  There 
was  slight  redness  of  the  tonsil,  which  extended  deeply  into  the 
pharynx,  but  absolutely  no  apparent  indication  of  thickening 
or  tumefaction.  Under  large  doses  of  the  iodide  of  potassium 
there  was  a  slight  but  transient  improvement.  The  pain,  how- 
ever, soon  returned,  and,  although  markedly  improved  by  the 
local  application  ot  astringents  and  particularly  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  never  entirely  disappeared.  A  change  in  the  character 
of  the  pain  began  to  take  place,  and  it  became  of  a  more  dis- 
tinctly lancinating  cliaracter.  Suspecting  the  possibility  that 
the  case  was  malignant,  the  patient  was  seen  in  consultation  by 
one  of  the  best  diagnosticians  living,  who  promptly  and  posi- 
tively pronounced  it  specific. 

The  redness  meanwhile  spread  below  the  tonsil  and  across 
the  base  of  the  tongue,  and  a  giadual  thickening  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  imperceptible  at  first  but  growing  more  and  more 
distinct,  began  to  take  place.  The  diagnosis  of  probable  epi- 
thelioma was  made,  but  it  was  a  long  while  before  the  appear- 
ances were  such  that  it  could  be  confirmed.  Later  one  of  the 
cervical  glands  became  involved  and  ulceration  of  the  raucous 
membrane  adjacent  to  and  outside  of  the  larynx  took  place. 
The  disease  progressed,  and  death  in  the  usual  manner  resulted. 
The  points  of  special  interest  in  this  case  are  (1)  the  impossi- 
bility of  early  diagnosis;  (2)  the  fact  that  the  disease  was  dif- 
fused and  that  a  widespread  infiltration  had  existed  from  the 
outset;  (3)  that,  in  consequence,  at  no  time  in  its  history  could 
an  operation  have  been  performed  with  any  reasonable  pros- 
pect of  relief. 

From  the  histories  quoted  above  and  in  the  light  of 
general  clinical  experience,  it  appears  that  numerous  varia- 
tions in  the  typical  course  of  malignant  disease  of  the  lar- 
ynx are  observed.  Even  the  most  marked  and  constant 
of  them  are  sometimes  wanting  during  the  earlier  stages 
of  the  difficulty  and  do  not  develop  until  the  latter  has 
made  considerable  progress.  Even  the  common  symptoms 
— aphonia,  cough,  dysphagia — mav  at  first  be  wanting, 
while  the  appearance  of  the  growth  and  the  general  history 
of  the  case  are  often  misleading  throughout  the  earlier  stages 
and  do  not  reveal  the  true  character  of  the  disease  until  the 
case  has  become  helpless.  Again,  pain  of  lancinating  char- 
acter, almost  invariably  jircsent,  will  sometimes  not  appear 
eariv  in  the  history  of  laryngeal  epithelioma,  particularly, 
according  to  Mr.  Lennox  Browne,  where  the  growth  is 
intralaryngeal  and  unilateral. 

Swelling  of  the  cervical  glands  is  often  absent  in  the 
earlier  stages  and  may  he  of  such  late  occurrence  as  to  be 
useless  as  an  early  diagnostic  sign,  while  secretion  and 
well-defined  deformity  may  be  entirely  absent  for  a  consid- 
erable length  (if  time. 

In  view  of  these  things,  it  remains  to  us  to  study  the 
value  of  means  not  fully  recognized  and  accepted,  to  test 
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the  worth  of  whatever  new  suggestions  may  be  made  in  this 
direction,  and  to  seek  to  discover  efficient  methods  hitherto 
untried. 

Of  the  first-mentioned  class  of  methods,  thvreotomy  is 
the  one  most  likely  to  challenge  attention.  By  means  of 
this  operation  the  larynx  may  be  opened  and  its  interior 
fully  exposed  to  view.  Even  under  conditions  thus  favora- 
ble for  the  careful  and  accurate  examination  of  the  tumor, 
it  is  not  always  possible  to  establish  the  diagnosis,  as  was 
seen  in  Case  IV,  unless  throufifh  the  removal  of  the  growth 
and  its  examination  under  the  microscope,  a  somewhat 
severe  procedure. 

The  objections  to  thyreotomy,  therefore,  are  (1)  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  operation,  and  (2)  the  possibility  of  finding  a 
benign  growth  after  all.  Three  other  and  less  radical  aids 
to  diagnosis  have  lately  been  advanced.  The  first  two  are 
based  upon  the  pathological  appearances;  the  third  is  me- 
chanical. 

1.  Thickening  of  the  mucous  membrane,  with  marked 
loss  of  motion  in  the  neighborhood  of  such  thickening,  im- 
plies an  infiltration  of  the  muscles  which,  it  is  said,  is  gen- 
erally due  to  malignant  disease.  An  apparent  paralysis  of 
one  side  of  the  larynx,  associated  with  thickening  upon  the 
same  side,  should  always  call  for  extreme  caution  in  the 
matter  of  prognosis. 

2.  As  the  result  of  numerous  investigations  made  dur- 
ing the  last  two  years,  it  is  held  by  many  that  of  new 
growths  of  the  larynx,  those  that  are  papillomatous  in  form 
and  the  bases  of  which  are  not  surrounded  by  a  zone  of 
inflammation  are  probably  benign,  while  those  which  are 
encircled  by  a  ring  of  reddened,  infiltrated  membrane  are 
almost  certain  to  be  malignant.  The  truth  of  this  assertion 
has  been  verified  in  several  instances  by  the  writer,  although, 
on  the  other  band,  he  has  found  that  it  is  not  constant  and, 
therefore,  that  it  can  not  be  depended  upon. 

3.  Translumination  of  the  larynx,  first  suggested  by 
Voltolini,  has  been  studied  of  late  by  several  observers. 
While,  by  the  use  of  the  electric  light  applied  to  the  ex- 
terior of  the  larynx,  the  writer  has  found  it  possible  to  gain 
tolerably  satisfactory  results  in  causing  the  light  to  pene- 
trate the  walls  of  the  larynx,  it  would  hardly  be  possible 
by  this  method  to  recognize  the  presence  of  an  abnormal 
thickening  which  was  not  already  sufficiently  well  devel- 
oped to  be  visible  to  the  eye  by  the  ordinary  intralaryn- 
geal  demonstration.  As  a  means  of  recognizing  the  pres- 
ence of  a  new  growth  of  recent  origin  and  of  small  extent, 
this  method  is  at  present  of  doubtful  value.  For  the  pur- 
pose, however,  of  demonstrating  the  relative  density  of  an 
enlargement  of  appreciable  size,  translumination  of  the 
larynx  is  a  method  of  considerable  importance;  and  even 
in  cases  of  the  class  first  mentioned  it  may  occasionally  be 
found  useful.  At  least  it  should  not  be  entirely  con- 
demned, since  it  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  both  as  regards  the 
apparatus  used  and  as  tn  the  skill  of  tho.se  employing  it, 
and  it  may  in  the  future  be  so  perfected  as  to  become  of 
practical  importance. 

Thus,  in  conclusion,  it  will  be  seen  that  while,  in  cases 
of  liiryngeal  cancer,  all  of  the  classical  symptoms  will  ulti- 
mately appear,  and  that,  as  a  rule,  they  arc  present  from  an 


early  period,  the  point  aimed  at  by  this  article  is  to  dem- 
onstrate that  they  may  be  postponed  until  the  disease  has 
passed  the  stage  in  which  it  may  be  regarded  as  possibly 
remediable,  and  thus  offer  no  real  aid  in  the  saving  of  the 
patient's  life. 

The  presence  of  muscular  infiltration ;  the  occurrence  of 
a  reddened  areola  around  the  base  of  the  tumor,  if  indeed 
the  disease  present  itself  in  the  form  of  a  tumor  having  a 
base  ;  the  appearances  developed  by  the  use  of  transmitted 
light — all  of  these,  although  uncertain  reliances,  do  add  in 
some  measure  to  our  scanty  resources,  and,  together  with 
the  general  history  of  the  case,  the  ordinarily  recognized 
symptoms,  objective,  subjective,  microscopical,  and  thera- 
peutical, and,  finally,  with  the  training  of  the  judgment 
which  comes  to  the  experienced  observer  from  the  study  of 
many  examples,  enable  us  in  most  instances  to  determine 
tolerably  early  the  true  character  of  the  disease.  Neverthe- 
less, since  the  only  hope  of  saving  the  life  of  the  patient 
may  depend  upon  the  earliest  possible  performance  of  an 
operation,  it  is  evident  that  with  the  above-mentioned  diag- 
nostic resources  we  are  still,  in  spite  of  recent  allegations, 
far  behind  in  the  knowledge  necessary  to  the  successful 
radical  treatment  of  malignant  larvngeal  disease. 


SOME  NEW  LATERAL-TRACTION   HIP  SPLINTS.* 
By  a.  M.  PHELPS,  M.  D., 


NEW  YORK. 


In  presenting  these  splints  to  this  Section  it  is  neces- 
sary for  me  to  state  briefly  the  object  of  the  splints  and 
the  principle  which  is  desired  to  be  carried  out.  They  are 
designed,  first,  so  far  as  possible,  to  absolutely  immobilize 
the  joint ;  secondly,  to  relieve  intra-articular  pressure. 

I  am  convinced  that  these  two  are  the  first  principles 
to  be  followed  in  the  treatment  of  joint  disease.  Fixation 
and  rest  allow  the  processes  of  repair  to  take  place,  unin- 
tcrru[)ted  by  the  trauma  of  motion.  Traction  relieves  intra- 
articular pressure  and  controls  muscular  spasm. 

Those  gentlemen  who  advocate  the  constant  moving  of 
joints  during  inflammation  argue  that  ankylosis  will  cer- 
tainly follow  unless  motion  is  kept  up.  Thomas,  of  Liver- 
pool, says  that  ankylosis  is  more  certain  to  follow  if  motion 
is  allowed,  and  that  an  inflamed  joint  is  not  so  likely  to 
become  ankyloscd  if  absolutely  immobilized;  that  the  an- 
kylosis which  follows  is  produced  by  the  severity  of  the 
inflammation  and  not  by  immobilization. 

Many  also  teach  that  healthy  joints  will  become  anky- 
losed  if  immobilized  for  any  considerable  period.  In  an- 
swer to  them  I  will  say  that  I  have  immobilized  inflamed 
hip  joints  from  ten  months  to  a  year  and  a  half  without 
producing  ankylosis;  that  I  have  also  immobilized  healthy 
joints  in  animals  from  six  weeks  to  four  months  without 
producing  that  result.  (See  Transactions  of  the  Loomis 
lAihoratory  for  1889.) 

It  seems  to  me  that  those  who  have  carefully  observed 
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tubercular  inflainmalioTi  of  lliis  joint  or  its  appendages  will 
have  been  convinced  that  the  spasmodic  action  of  the  mus- 
cles is  a  very  serious  element  in  producing  the  destructive 
changes  which  so  frequently  and  so  generally  follow  in 
joints  not  treated. 

Where  abnormal  intra-articular  pressure  is  present  there 
is  danger  of  destruction  of  the  head  of  the  bone  even  in  a 
healthy  joint,  as  was  illustrated  by  one  of  the  specimens 
here  referred  to.  The  hind  leg  of  the  dog  was  fixed  over 
his  back  with  plaster  of  Paris  in  a  cramped  position.  At 
the  end  of  six  weeks  he  was  killed  and  the  hip  joint  exam- 
ined. The  head  of  the  bone  and  acetabulum  were  red  and 
cono-ested,  and  the  cartilage  was  commencing  to  degen- 
erate. The  knee  joint,  in  which  no  intra-articular  pressure 
■was  made,  was  found  normal. 

To  the  orentlemen  who  argue  that  motion  should  be 
permitted  in  an  inflamed  joint,  I  will  say  that  they  seem  to 
forget  that  one  of  the  laws  of  surgery  is  that  where  a  part 
is  inflamed  it  should  be  put  at  rest,  whether  it  is  muscle  or 
joint  or  any  other  part'  of  the  body  that  can  be  immobi- 
lized. By  constantly  moving  the  joint,  the  delicate  new- 
tissue  which  Nature  is  trying  to  produce  is  broken  up, 
which  may  lead  to  destruction  of  the  joint  either  by  ne- 
crosis or  cicatricial  contraction  of  the  capsule. 

I  fully  agree  with  Sayre,  Taylor,  Barwell,  Marsh,  and 
others  that  spasm  of  the  muscle  should  be  overcome  by  ex- 
tension.    T  also  fully  agree  with  Thomas,  of  Liverpool,  that 
every  joint  should   be  fixed   and    absolutely   immobilized 
until  all  inflammatory  action  has  subsided   and  a  cure  is 
effected.     But  I  do  not  believe  that  immobilization  of  the 
joint  can  be  accomplished  without  extension  ;  neither  do  1 
aoree  with  the  first-named  gentleman  that  extension  immob- 
ilizes a  joint  sufficienily  to  attain  the  best  results  possible, 
but  that  a  combination  of  the  principles  of  fixation  and  ex- 
tension should  be  the  law.      Hence  the  long  traction  splint, 
which  admits  of  motion,  does  not  immobilize,  and  the  patient 
produces  injury  of  the  joint  every  time  he  steps  upon  it,  as  is 
evidenced,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  by  the  almost  con- 
stant increase  of  the  deformity  after  the  sjdint  is  adjusted. 
Neither  does  a  Thomas  splint  produce  extension  or  relieve 
intra-articular  pressure ;   hence  there  must  be  abnormal  in- 
tra-articular pressure  when  spasm  or  contraction  of  muscles 
is  present,  which  must  produce  congestion  of  the  head  of 
the  bone.    And  then,  if  extension  is  to  be  applied,  it  should 
be  in  the  direction  opposite  to  the  line  of  traction  made  by 
the  muscles.     In  other  words,  to  apply  extension  to  a  hip 
joint,  we  should  not  only  make  traction  in  the  line  of  de- 
formity, but  also  in  a  line  at  right  angles  to  that  deformity. 
To  relieve  perfectly  intra-articular  pressure,  extension  must 
be  made  in  a  line  corresponding  to  the  axis  of  the  neck, 
and  not  with  the  axis  of  the  shaft,  for  the  following  reasons: 
The  adductors  and  abductors  pass  diagonally   across  the 
body  from  the  pelvis  to  the  femur.    These,  with  other  mus- 
cles, are  the  ones  afi'ected  by  spasm.      When  they  contract, 
the  head  of  the  bone  is  frmly  drawn  into  the  acetabulum, 
the  force  operating  on  a  line  corresponding  to  the  axis  of 
the  neck.     The  fle-vors  act  on  a  line  corresponding  to  the 
axis  of  the  shaft  of  the  bone. 

Busch,  I  believe,  was  first  to   call   the  attention   of  the 


profession  to  this  fact.  In  ISTS  Albert,  of  Vienna,  again 
emphasized  it,  and  quoted  from  an  article  published  years 
before  by  Busch.  He  says,  quoting  from  Busch,  that  "  this 
is  a  second  clear  indication  that  distraction  has  a  beneficial 
effect.  But  this  purpose  has  not  been  reached  by  the  usual 
method  of  traction.  Busch  has  demonstrated  in  a  manner 
apparent  to  everybody  that  traction  ought  to  be  made  in 
the  axis  of  the  trochanter "  (or  neck).  He  further  adds 
that  Dumreicher  says  that  "  if  you  want  to  control  the 
pressure  it  is  necessary  to  make  traction  in  two  lines;  the 
muscles  which  pass  from  the  pelvis  to  the  femur  act  in  two 
directions.  The  one  draws  the  femur  toward  the  median 
line"  (adductors  and  abductors)  "and  the  other  flexes  it." 
(Medizinische  Jahrbucher,  Strieker's,  page  454,  1873.) 

TVhcn  I  published  my  article  setting  forth  these  prin- 
ciples last  year  I  was  not  aware  of  the  fact  that  these  dis- 
tinguished gentlemen  had  already  arrived  at  and  had  pub- 
lished the  same  conclusions.  For  years  I  had  applied  the 
principle  of  double  extension  and  had  taught  it  to  the  va- 
rious medical  classes  in  the  universities  where  I  had  had 
the  honor  of  teaching.  That  the  principle  is  correct  I  have 
no  doubt,  provided  it  is  admitted  that  traction  is  necessary 
in  the  treatment  of  hip-joint  inflammation.  And  I  am  as 
firmly  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  traction  when  mus- 
cular spasm  and  contraction  exist  as  I  am  of  the  only  sci- 
entific method  of  applying  it — viz.,  in  a  line  parallel  to  the 
axis  of  the  neck  of  the  femur. 

Then,  believing  that  immobilization  and  extension  in 
proper  lines  are  the  law,  I  have  constnictod  the  following 
splints : 


Fui.  1. 


Fill.  a. 


To  fix  the  hip  joint,  a  splint  must  extend  from  the  foot 
to  the  axilla.     (Sec  Figs.  1  and  i!.) 
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Fiij.  2  represents  the  perineal  crutch,  with  the  abduction 
liar  (1),  adjustable  by  means  of  the  key  (6),  for  the  pur- 
pose of  niakiniT  lateral  extension.     The  steel  bar  (2)  is  ad 
justed  to  the  steel  rinsi  (3),  which  makes  a  iirni  crutch,  the 

pressure  coniinsr  on  the  tuber- 
osity of  the  isciiium.  Adhe- 
sive straps,  extending  to  near 
the  body  from  the  ankle,  fur- 
nish means  of  extension  bv 
tightly  buckling  them  to  the 
straps  (7,  7),  tlic  ring  (3) 
furnishing  counter-extension. 
The  rod  (5),  ending  in  the  up- 
per ring,  prevents  fJexion  and 
extension  of  the  legs.  The 
splint  is  intended  to  prevent 
every  motion  at  the  hip  joint, 
and  at  the  same  time  apply 
extension  in  a  line  with  the 
neck  of  the  femur.  Fig.  1 
shows  the  crutch  and  splint 
adjusted,  the  patient  using 
crutches,  and  standing  upon 
a  high  shoe  upon  the  well  leg. 
This  splint  I  found  a  little 
too  expensive  for  dispensary 
work.  I  then  constructed  the 
splint  (Fiir.  3),  which  simply  does  away  with  the  extension 
joint  and  key.  This  was  also  too  expensive  for  hospital 
work,  but  both  splints  did  the  work  perfectly. 

After  a  time,  for  ray  poor  patients  in  the  hospitals  and 
dispensaries,  F  succeeded  in  perfecting  a  cheap  splint,  which 
applies  the  principle  of  fixation  and  traction  in  the  line  of 
the  neck. 


Fig.  .3. 


The  splint  is  a  bar  of  steel,  extending  from  the  foot  to  the 
axilla,  accurately  bent  to  fit  the  body.  A  tracing  made  on 
paper  by  laying  the  child  on  it  will  assist  in  shaping  the 
bar.  A  pelvic  belt,  a  thoracic  belt,  and  a  steel  perineal  ring 
complete  the  fixation  part  of  the  splint.  The  straps  in 
the  foot-piece  buckles  to  adhesive  straps  attached  to  the 
leg,  which  make  longitudinal  traction.  The  strap  lashes 
the  leg  to  the  splint,  making  lateral  traction  precisely  as 
the  abduction  bar  acts  in  Figs.  1  and  2. 

An  ordinary  blacksmith  can  construct  this  splint. 

Before  either  these  or  any  other  splint  is  adjusted, 
however,  the  patient  should  be  treated  in  bed  until  deformi- 
ty is  overcome  and  the  active  stage  of  the  disease  some- 
what modified. 

To  conclude,  my  observations  lead  me  to  believe  that 
the  most  serious  element  of  destruction  in  hip-joint  disease 
is  the  trauma  and  pressure  produced  by  the  spasm  of  the 
muscle  ;  that  fixation  of  the  joint  without  extension  is  an 
impossibility;  that  the  successful  treatment  of  the  joint 
must  depend  upon  its  absolute  immobilization,  which  can 
only  be  produced  by  proper  extension  and  fixation  ;  that 
the  constitutional  treatment  of  hip-joint  disease  amounts 
to  but  little,  independent  of  mechanical  treatment ;  that 
mechanics  is  everything  ;  that  extension  in  a  line  with 
the  axis  of  the  shaft  and  deformity  alone,  in  hip-joint  dis- 
ease, is  entirely  wrong  ;  that  extension  should  be  made  in 
a  line  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  neck — in  other  words,  too 
lines  of  extension — otherwise  the  idea  of  extension  is  not 
perfectly  carried  out ;  that  ankylosis  of  the  joint  is  not 
produced  by  immobilization,  but  by  the  severity  and  char- 
acter of  the  inflammation  ;  that  the  long  traction  hip-splints 
in  general  use  neither  properly  extend  nor  immobilize 
the  joint;  that  the  intra-articular  pressure  results  in  the 
destruction  of  the  joint  or  ankylosis  in  a  large  percentage 
of  cases  is  proved  by  statistics;  that  the  results  in  hip-joint 
disease  should  be  as  good  as  those  of  knee-joint  disease,  and 
will  be,  provided  perfect  immobilization  can  be  carried  out; 
that  patients  should  never  be  allowed  to  step  upon  any  porta- 
tive apparatus ;  that  a  high  shoe  on  the  well  leg  and  crutches 
should  be  insisted  upon  until  the  patient  is  cured ;  finally, 
lliat  the  angular  deformity  seen  in  cured  cases  should  not  oc- 
cur, and  such  cases  are  a  standing  rebuke  to  the  splint  and 
methods  employed.  In  other  words,  no  patient  with  hip-joint 
disease  need  ever  recover  with  angular  deformity.  In  excep- 
tional neglected  cases  of  dislocation  a  slight  amount  of  de- 
formity had  better  be  left  than  resort  to  osteotomy. 

40  Wkst  Tiuuty-focrth  Strekt. 


A  glance  at  tlie  cut  will  convey  tlie  idea.     Fig.  4  is  the 
single  and  Fig.  5  the  double  splint  for  double  hip  disease. 


Against  Counter  Prescribing.  —  "Some  of  the  phvsieinns  of  .St. 
.Ic)si'j)li,  Mil.,  luivr  inmigiinitt-d  ii  war  on  counter  prescribing,  which 
they  claim  has  l)CCome  so  tlaj;iant  as  to  necessitate  some  action  on  their 
part.  It  is  said  that  evidence  has  been  secured,  for  presentation  to  the 
grand  jury  in  November,  implicating  a  number  of  druggists  and  drug 
clerks.  It  is  reported  that  the  testimony  in  one  instance  is  that  of  a 
young  man  who  suffered  from  sypliilitic  disease,  and  made  a  contract 
with  a  druggist's  clerk,  who  agreed  to  cure  him  in  four  mouths  in  con- 
sideration of  the  sum  of  .^O  per  montli.  The  patient  is  still  under 
treatment.  The  law  in  the  case  is  not  exactly  clear,  but  the  physicians 
interested  in  tl.e  movement  believe  that  a  conviction  will  be  secured  for 
the  violation  of  the  medical  practice  law." — Druggkl't  Circular  ami 
Chimical  Oazeltr. 
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PELVIC  ABSCESS. 

report  of  five  cases,  witff  comments. 

By  L.   H.   dunning,   M.  D.. 

ISDIASAPOUS. 

The  following  history  of  cases  contains  some  points  of 
interest  which,  the  writer  thinks,  juslifies  their  publica- 
tion : 

Case  I. — Mrs.  H.,  white,  German,  aged  thirty-two  years, 
mother  of  three  children,  was  admitted  to  the  City  Hospital  in 
Fehruary,  1890.  She  was  said  to  be  suffering  of  inflammation 
of  the  bowels.  This  was  her  third  attack,  and  in  it  sbe  had 
been  very  sick.     She  was,  however,  better  on  admission. 

I  saw  her  a  few  days  after  admission.  She  had  so  far  recov- 
ered as  to  be  able  to  sit  up  a  few  minutes  at  a  time.  Sbe  com- 
plained of  great  pain  through  the  abdomen  and  pelvis,  and  had 
a  temperature  ranging  fron  99°  to  101°.  Upon  examination, 
found  marked  tympanites,  yet  could  map  ont  a  cystic  tumor 
with  lax  walls  and  rapid  wave  of  fluctuation.  The  uterus  was 
fixed,  vagina  hot,  and  tissues  very  tender.  Diagnosis — ovarian 
tumor  and  purulent  peritonitis  due  to  rupture  of  cyst  walls. 
Two  days  later,  after  careful  preparation  of  the  patient,  an  ab- 
dominal section  was  made.  A  medium-sized  ovarian  tumor  on 
right  side  was  found  with  universal  adhesions.  It  was  tapped, 
but  not  removed.  A  small  tumor  of  the  left  ovary  was  re- 
moved. While  lifting  up  this  tumor  the  walls  of  an  abscess 
were  ruptured,  and  probably  fonr  ounces  of  pus  poured  out 
into  the  pelvic  cavity.  Upon  examination  of  the  abscess  cavity, 
it  was  found  to  extend  well  down  into  the  pelvis  behind  the 
uterus.  In  conse(|uence  of  the  alarming  condition  of  our  pa- 
tient, we  were  obliged  to  hasten  through  the  operation.  The 
abdominal  and  pelvic  cavities  were  flushed  with  warm  sterilized 
water,  the  cystic  walls  stitched  to  the  incision,  a  drainage-tube 
inserted  into  the  cyst  cavity  and  another  one  left  in  the  ab- 
<lominal  incision  and  reaching  down  into  the  pelvis,  and  finally 
the  incision  was  closed  with  deep  and  sui)erficial  sutures. 
The  patient  survived  the  operation  tliirty-six  hours.  A  post- 
mortem examination  was  made,  and  evidences  of  both  old  and 
recent  peritonitis  were  found,  also  numerous  small  abscesses  in 
•dift'erent  locations  in  the  abdominal  cavity. 

Case  II. — L.  D.,  colored,  asred  thirty-two  years,  was  under 
tny  treatment  during  the  months  of  January,  February,  and 
March  of  the  present  year  for  fibroid  tumor  of  the  uterus. 
Apostoli's  method  was  employed.  The  tumor  was  interstitial 
and  very  hard.  It  was  developed  more  on  the  right  side  than 
•on  the  left,  and  lay  well  down  in  the  pelvis.  The  upper  border 
was  on  a  level  with  the  umbilicus.  The  menses  had  been  sup- 
ipressed  five  months,  and  the  patient  had  frequent  seizures  of 
Jiystero-epilepsy.  She  had  one  of  these  paroxysms  one  day 
Tvhile  upon  the  chair  taking  electricity,  and  furnished  a  fine 
clinical  study  for  a  number  of  students  who  were  i)resent  wit- 
nessing the  electrical  application.  In  consequence  of  the  sup- 
pressed menstruation,  the  negative  pole  was  attached  to  the 
intra-nterine  electrode.  There  were  in  all  eleven  stances.  We 
began  with  thirty  milliamperes,  and  gradually  worked  up  to  one 
hundred  and  fifty  milliamperes.  The  time  in  employing  the 
stronger  currents  was  five  minutes,  and  the  weaker  ones  seven 
to  ten  minute.s.  Before  and  after  each  application  the  most 
strict  antiseptic  precautions  were  ob.'crved.  In  her  visit  to  the 
office  on  April  l'2th  the  jiatient  stated  she  had  had  a  large  dis- 
charge of  matter  from  the  rectum  at  stool  each  day  for  ton 
days.  A  digital  examination  per  vnginam  was  made.  The  tu- 
mor was  fixed,  the  tissues  around  the  uterus  hard,  hot,  and  very 
tender.  There  was  one  spot  in  the  vagina  at  the  right  of  the 
litems  that  felt  slightly  boggy,  and  here  an  indistinct  sense  of 


fluctuation  could  be  elicited  by  combined  examination.  Noth- 
ing further  could  be  learned  by  digital  examination  per  rectum. 
On  introducing  the  speculnm  into  the  rectum,  quite  a  quantity 
of  yellow,  bad-smelling  pus  ran  out  and  formed  a  small  pool 
upon  the  chair.  We  concluded  that  the  electricity  hod  induced 
suppuration  in  the  tumor,  that  the  pelvic  tissues  bad  become 
inflamed,  and  finally  participated  in  the  suppurative  process. 
The  opening  of  the  abscess  into  the  rectum  was  not  found. 
Dr.  Cook  subsequently  examined  the  patient  and  confirmed 
our  diagnosis,  but  failed  to  find  the  opening.  The  treatment 
consisted  of  tonic,  nutritious  diet,  and  copious  injections  of  hot 
water  into  the  rectum  three  times  a  day.  When  six  weeks  had 
elapsed,  the  discharge  of  pus  had  ceased,  the  tumor  was  dimin- 
ished to  less  than  halt  its  former  size,  and  the  evidence  of  cellu- 
litis nearly  disappeared.  At  present  the  patient  is  feeling  well, 
is  menstruating  regularly,  and  has  had  no  convulsive  seizures 
since  April. 

Case  III. — Mrs.  B.,  a  domestic,  colored,  aged  twenty-eight 
years,  was  admitted  to  the  City  Hospital  on  -January  2,  1890. 
She  gave  the  following  history:  She  had  been  confined  three 
years  previously,  and  bad  had  gonorrhoea  a  year  later.  During 
the  last  two  years  menstruation  had  been  painful  and  scanty. 
At  the  time  of  admission,  menstruation  was  exceedingly  pain- 
ful, there  was  a  mere  show,  and  sbe  bad  epileptic  t^eizures  at 
each  epoch.  There  was  marked  pain  in  the  pelvic  region,  and 
considerable  tenderness  upon  pressure.  The  temperature  ranged 
from  99°  to  100°  F.  The  patient  walked  with  considerable  diffi- 
culty and  always  with  the  trunk  bent  forward. 

Upon  examination,  laceration  of  the  cervix  and  cervical 
endometritis  were  found.  The  right  ovary  was  found  in  the 
en /-de  sac,  and  an  oblong  mass  above  it  extending  toward  the 
uterus.  Both  were  exquisitely  teniler  to  the  touch.  The  left 
ovary  could  not  be  felt,  but  a  sausage-like  mass  was  mapped 
out  upon  this  side  upon  a  level  with  the  body  of  the  uterus. 
This  was  thought  to  be  a  pyosalpinx,  and  a  like  condition  be- 
lieved to  be  present  upon  the  right  side.  An  operation  for  their 
removal  was  advised  and  accepted.  The  patient  was  carefully 
prepared,  and  on  January  12th  a  laparotomy  was  done  in  the 
usual  manner.  The  tubes  and  ovaries  were  found  adherent,  but 
were  lifted  up  and  removed.  Both  tubes  were  distended  by  pus. 
The  left  one  ruptured  in  handling,  so  tense  and  thin  were  its 
walls.  The  thinnest  portion  of  the  tube  lay  against  and  was 
adherent  to  the  layer  of  the  broad  ligament  near  the  upper  bor- 
der. The  patient  made  au  uninterrupted  recovery,  having, 
however,  several  epileptic  seizures  during  the  three  weeks  im- 
mediately following  the  operation.  She  was  discharged  from 
the  hospital  in  six  weeks  in  a  very  good  condition  of  general 
health.  I  saw  her  three  months  later,  when  she  stated  that  she 
had  had  no  convulsions  since  she  left  the  hospital,  and  that  she 
was  able  to  attend  to  her  work  as  a  domestic. 

Case  IV. — Miss  A.  B.,  aged  twenty-six,  was  admitted  to  the 
hospital  August  19,  1890.  A  few  days  previously  sbe  had  ex- 
pelled a  two-months-and-a-half  embryo  with  membranes  int.ict. 
Eight  days  later  a  second  embryo  was  expelled  inclosed  in  the 
meinbranes.  For  two  or  three  days  all  seemed  to  go  well  with 
the  patient,  except  that  she  had  a  slight  abnormal  temperature. 
On  August  29lb,  throe  days  after  the  expulsion  of  the  last  em- 
bryo, the  temperature  rose  to  105'8°  F.,  and  the  pulse  was  135  jier 
minute.  The  uterus  was  mopjied  out  and  irrigated.  Irrigations 
were  frequently  used.  Quinine,  whisky,  and  antipyretics  were 
given.  Under  this  treatment  the  patient's  general  condition  im- 
|>roved  somewliat.  The  temperature  rangrd  from  101°  to  l(i;i^  F. 
till  September  Ist.  Upon  that  day  sbe  came  under  my  obser- 
vation and  treatment.  A  physical  examination  revealed  the  . 
following  facts — viz.:  there  was  slight  tympanites  with  consid-  I 
orable  tenderness  upon  i)ressure  in  the  vaginal  regions,  more 
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marked  upon  the  right  side.  There  were  secondary  sypliilitic 
sores  upon  the  labia.  The  vagina  was  hot  and  the  tissues  were 
very  much  swollen  upon  the  right  side,  where  there  was  also 
bulging  of  the  anterior  and  lateral  walls.  The  most  prominent 
point  of  bulging  was  on  a  level  with  the  cervix  and  to  the  right. 
Here  fluctuation  was  detected.  With  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Oli- 
ver and  Dr.  Wright,  aspiration  was  done.  A  large-sized  trocar 
needle  was  carried  into  the  tissues  at  the  point  of  fluctuation 
an  inch  and  a  half.  A  small  amount  of  bloody  serum  was  vvitb- 
draw^n,  and  two  or  three  drops  of  pus  followed  the  withdrawal 
of  the  trocar.  A  hot  bichloride  douche  was  given  and  the  pa- 
tient put  to  bed.  The  next  morning  the  temperature  had  fallen 
to  90'-t°  and  there  was  a  slight  discharge  of  pus  into  the  vagina. 
The  following  day  a  digital  examination  was  made  and  a  large 
opening  found  at  the  point  of  puncture  admitting  the  tip  of  the 
finger.  Through  this  opening  pus  was  discharging  freely.  From 
this  date,  September  3d,  the  patient  rapidly  improved,  and  on 
September  2.5th  was  walking  about  the  wards.  There  is  still 
slight  discharge  of  pus  and  some  thickening  and  tenderness  of 
the  pelvic  tissues  upon  tiie  right  side.  After  the  opening  of  the 
abscess  the  treatment  was  limited  to  tonics  and  stimulants  and 
vaginal  irrigations  of  bichloride  solution  (1  to  3,000). 

Case  V. — Mrs.  P.,  aged  forty  seven  years,  a  small,  delicate, 
refined  lady,  has  been  an  invalid  three  or  four  years.  About 
two  years  ago  I>r.  Harvey  informed  her  that  she  had  a  uterine 
fibroid.  Menstruation  is  too  frequent,  is  excessive  and  painful. 
There  is  a  profuse  discharge  in  the  interval  between  the  men- 
strual periods.  This  discharge  is  sometimes  pus  and  sometimes 
mnco-pu8. 

Upon  physical  examination,  the  uterus  was  found  much  en- 
larged, and  an  interstitial  fibroid  in  the  right  side  of  the  body 
of  the  organ.  Extending  to  the  left  and  posterior  to  the  uterus 
was  an  oblong  mass  I  estimated  to  be  two  inches  long  and  an 
inch  thick.  This  mass  was  soft  and  boggy  and  the  uterine  end 
began  near  the  left  corner.  This  I  pronounced  a  pyosalpinx. 
Laparotomy  was  advised,  but  the  patient  positively  refused  to 
submit  to  any  operative  procedure.  She  had  heard  of  the  bene- 
fit of  electricity  in  cases  of  fibroid  tumors,  and  wanted  it  tried 
in  her  case.  1  explained  to  her  that  the  presence  of  pus  in  the 
pelvis  was  considered  acontra-indicalion  to  the  use  of  electricity, 
but  that  some  operators  had  beneficial  results  in  treating  pyosal- 
pinx with  electricity,  and  signified  my  willingness  to  use  electric- 
ity in  moderate  doses,  but  wonld  make  no  promises  as  to  results. 
She  accepted  these  conditions,  and  on  February  1st  the  first  appli- 
cation was  made,  a  current  of  twenty-five  milliamperes'  slrenj^th 
being  employed  five  minute?,  using  Martin's  abdominal  electrode 
and  Apostoli's  intra-uterine  electrode,  the  latter  being  connect- 
ed with  the  negative  pole  of  the  battery.  From  this  time  to 
April  1.5th  the  patient  had  twelve  applications  of  the  current, 
the  positive  pole  being  attached  to  the  intra-uterine  electrode 
every  time  after  the  first.  From  twenty-five  to  fifty  milliam- 
p6res  were  used  at  first;  once  the  strength  of  the  current  was 
sixty-five  niilliampires,  and  once,  on  account  of  the  milliampere- 
meter  failing  to  register,  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
milliamperes  were  employed.  This  latter  application  caused  con- 
siderable i)ain  and  produced  cauterization  of  the  tissues  of  the 
cervical  and  uterine  canal.  The  pain  lasted  but  a  few  hours,  and 
then  the  patient  was  for  several  days  easier  than  she  had  been 
for  a  long  time  Following  this  strong  application,  weak  ones 
were  used  until  the  superficial  slough  separated  and  the  surface 
healed;  then  1  tried  a  stronger  current  (sixty-five  milliamperes), 
but  it  induced  so  much  pain  and  soreness  that  it  was  never  re- 
peated, but  weaker  ones  were  employed.  On  A])ril  loth  the 
patient  moved  away  from  the  city,  and  I  lost  sight  of  the  case 
until  September  8th.  The  electricity  had  the  efl'ect  of  dimin- 
ishing the  amount  of  How  at  menstruation,  and  at  first  caused  a 


marked  diminution  in  the  size  of  the  tumor.     The  purulent  dis- 
charge continued  about  the  same  as  when  fii'St  seen. 

On  September  8th  Mrs.  P.  came  to  the  city  to  consult  me. 
She  stated  that  she  had  not  menstruated  for  ten  weeks,  that  her 
general  health  had  improved  somewhat,  hut  that  she  still  suf- 
fered considerable  pain,  and  that  the  discharge  of  pus  was  quite 
profuse.  By  combined  examination  the  uterus  was  found 
slightly  movable.  The  abdominal  walls  were  so  lax  and  tiie 
vagina  so  large  that  the  uterus  could  easily  be  grasped  by  the 
hands.  It  was  larger  than  normal  and  the  right  side  thicker, 
but  one  not  knowing  the  previous  history  would  hardly  have 
suspected  the  presence  of  a  myofibroma.  A  soft,  boggy,  oblong 
mass  extended  from  the  left  horn  of  the  uterus  outward  and 
slightly  downward  and  backward.  Thin  creamy  pus  was  seen 
oozing  from  the  os.  It  was  mopped  away,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
more  made  its  appearance.  The  cervix  and  os  looked  healthy, 
except  slightly  macerated.  The  pus  undoubtedly  proceeded 
from  the  left  tube.  Here  was  a  condition  of  afi'airs  entirely 
new  to  me — a  fibroid  tumor  undergoing  absorption,  atrophic 
metamorphosis  of  the  uterus  occurring,  while  a  pyosalpinx  was 
freely  discharging  into  the  uterine  cavity. 

Since  the  patient's  condition  was  slowly  improving,  I  con- 
cluded to  keep  hands  off  for  a  time,  but  explained  the  situation 
to  the  patient,  and  also  the  advisability  of  consulting  a  physician 
at  once  should  the  discharge  cease  suddenly,  pain  increase,  and 
illness  develop.  I  shall  watch  the  further  developments  in  this 
case  with  great  interest. 

Extended  comment  on  these  cases  is  unnecessary. 

In  Case  I  the  pelvic  abscess  was  coincident  with  ab- 
scesses in  other  parts  of  the  pelvic  and  abdominal  cavity 
and  dependent  upon  the  same  cause — viz.,  peritonitis.  There 
was  no  involvement  of  the  tubes  or  ovaries  in  the  suppura- 
tive process. 

Cases  II  and  V  are  interestino;  ou  account  of  their  bcar- 
ITX^  upon  the  much-discussed  question  of  the  effects  of  clec- 
tricitv  in  diseases  of  the  ovaries,  tubes,  and  uterus.  The  sup- 
puration in  Case  II  was  not,  I  think,  due  to  septic  infection. 

The  current  had  a  caustic  eftcct  upon  the  endometrium, 
but  the  canal  was  always  patulous,  and  every  precaution  we 
were  acquainted  with  was  used  to  prevent  infection.  The 
treatments  were  given  at  my  office,  but  the  patient  took  a 
long  rest,  rode  home,  and  went  to  bed,  remaining  there  the 
remainder  of  the  day.  The  suppuration  must  have  taken 
place  slowly,  for  tiie  patient  was  around  the  house  continu- 
ally and  insisted  that  she  was  gradually  improving.  Men- 
struation occurred  once  before  the  rupture  of  the  abscess 
and  was  nearly  normal.  The  suppuration  must  have  been 
due  to  the  interpolar  action  of  the  current. 

Case  V  tends  to  show  that  a  pyosalpinx  does  not  al- 
ways contra  indicate  the  use  of  electricity.  How  great  an 
effect  the  current  had  in  effecting  a  diminution  of  the 
fibroid  tumor  1  am  unable  to  say.  The  apparent  effect  was 
to  considcrablj'  lessen  the  size  of  the  morbid  ijrowtli.  There 
was  a  profuse  discharge  of  serum  after  cacli  application  of 
the  current,  so  that  it  may  have  acted  simply  in  the  way  of 
setting  up  a  drainage  of  the  tumor.  I  have  observed  in 
treating  fibroid  tumors  by  the  Apostoli  method  that  the  de- 
crease in  the  size  of  the  tumor  was  greater  when  there  was 
a  copious  serous  discharge  following  each  application.  The 
amount  of  liquid  draining  away  from  one  of  these  tumors 
when  removed  by  Iiysterectomy  is  something  surprising  to 
one  witnessing  it  for  the  first  time. 
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In  the  application  of  the  electrical  currents  of  high  in- 
tensitj',  if  the  negative  pole  be  attached  to  the  intra-uterine 
electrode,  the  transudation  of  serous  liquid  from  the  tumor 
into  the  uterine  cavity  will  begin  at  once  and  continue  for 
two  or  three  days,  and  there  will  be  usually  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  treatment  a  decrease  in  the  size  of  the  tumor  in 
some  degree  corresponding  to  the  amount  of  fluid  tran- 
suded. This  I  believe  to  be  the  explanation  of  the  fact 
that  in  nearly  all  cases  in  which  this  method  is  adopted  the 
tumor  will  at  first  decrease  in  size,  but,  soon  or  late,  a  point 
is  reached  where  the  size  of  the  tumor  is  unaffected  by  the 
passage  of  the  current.  It  will  explain,  too,  another  fact : 
that  in  many  instances  very  soon  after  the  application  of 
electricity  is  discontinued  the  tumor  grows  rapidly  to  its 
former  dimensions.  We  can  not  find  here,  however,  an  ex- 
planation of  all  the  interpolar  changes  induced  when  the 
electrical  current  is  passed  through  tissues,  for  Case  II 
shows  us  one  instance  in  which  suppuration  was  induced. 
Sometimes  the  growth  of  the  tumor  is  permanently  checked, 
and  occasionally  it  is  caused  to  disappear  entirely.  In  our 
case,  probably  the  changes  incident  to  the  menopause  led 
to  the  gradual  disappearance  of  the  tumor. 

Case  III  presents  one  point  worthy  of  comment.  The 
left  tube  was  closed  at  both  ends  and  distended  to  the  point 
of  bursting  the  thinnest  point ;  the  one  ruptured  in  hand- 
ling lay  against  and  was  adherent  to  the  posterior  layer  of 
the  broad  ligament.  In  a  brief  time  it  would  have  ruptured 
and  infectious  intlanimation  of  the  broad  ligament  followed  ; 
then  ulceration  through  the  posterior  layer  of  the  broad 
ligament  would  have  occurred.  Soon  would  have  followed 
the  pouring  of  pus  into  the  space  between  the  folds  of  the 
ligament  and  a  violent  inflammation  of  all  the  tissues  of 
that  structure,  and  finally  the  formation  of  a  large  abscess 
rupturing  into  the  vagina,  rectum,  or  pelvic  cavity. 

Here  is  certainly  indicated  one  of  the  ways  in  which 
pyosalpinx  may  lead  to  the  formation  of  large  abscesses 
and  to  general  infection  of  the  pelvic  and  abdominal 
cavities. 


A  OASE   OF 

COMPOUND    COMMINUTED    FRACTURE    OF   THE 

PATELLA    INTO   THE    KNEE    JOINT.* 

By  M.   T.   SCOTT,   M.  D., 

LEXINGTON,    KY. 

On  December  28,  1889,  I  was  summoned  four  miles  into  the 
country  to  see  W.  0.  P.,  aged  thirty-seven,  who  fiave  the  fol- 
lowing history: 

Two  hours  previous  he  was  sitting  on  the  front  of  a  two- 
borse  wagon,  with  legs  Hexed  at  right  angles  on  the  thighs. 
While  in  this  position  he  struck  the  off  horse  of  the  team  with 
a  whip;  the  animal  jumped  forward,  snapped  the  trace  ciiain, 
and  at  the  same  time  kicked  viciously.  The  liorse  had  on  the 
previous  day  been  rough  shod,  the  calks  on  the  hind  shoes  being 
very  long  and  wedge-shaped.  The  calk  struck  the  jiatient  a 
<iuarter  of  au  inch  below  the  center  of  the  right  patella,  causing 
a  transverse  wound  hiilf  an  inch  wide. 

The  use  of  an  aseptic  probe  revealed  a  puncture  of  the  pa- 

*  Read  before  the  Mississippi  Valley  Medical  Association  at  its  six- 
teenth annual  meeting. 


tella  with  comminution,  together  with  a  transverse  fissure. 
Grasping  the  upper  half  with  the  fingers  of  one  hand  and  the 
lower  segment  with  the  fingers  of  the  other  hand,  a  distinct  but 
slight  crepitation  with  motion  was  detected.  There  was,  how- 
ever, no  material  separation,  as  the  periosteum  was  but  slightly 
lacerated.  The  point  of  the  heel  of  the  shoe  had  penetrated  the 
knee  ioint,  as  was  shown  by  the  passage  of  an  aseptic  probe 
three  inches  down  in  a  vertical  direction.  Pressure  over  the 
lateral  and  posterior  aspects  of  the  joint  forced  out  a  consider- 
able amount  of  bloody  synovial  flnid  and  air  bubbles,  the  pres- 
ence of  air  in  the  joint  being  due  to  the  patient's  attempts  to 
walk  and  his  endeavors  to  estimate  the  amount  of  injury  im- 
mediately after  its  infliction. 

Realizing  that  I  had  to  deal  with  a  compound,  comminuted 
fracture  of  the  patella,  complicated  by  an  open  wound  of  the 
knee  joint,  I  proceeded  to  treat  the  case  on  aseptic  principles. 
The  surrounding  tissues  were  thoroughly  cleansed.  The  ex- 
ternal wound  was  enlarged  half  an  inch.  Small  detached  frag- 
ments of  patella  were  removed  with  aseptic  instruments.  The 
joint  was  copiously  flnshed  with  bichloride  solution,  1  to  3,000, 
until  the  tiuid  came  away  clear.  No  drainage  was  used.  The 
external  wound  was  closed  with  catgut  and  drissed  with  iodo- 
form and  bichloride  gauze.  A  long,  straight  posterior  splint 
was  applied  from  the  gluteal  fold  to  the  toot. 

Twenty-four  hours  after  the  operation  the  pulse  was  86  and 
the  temperature  99°.  The  recovery  was  rapid  and  uneventful. 
At  no  time  did  the  pulse  run  higher  than  92  or  the  temperature 
rise  above  99-5°.  The  wound  healed  kindly  by  the  first  inten- 
tion without  any  suppuration  whatever.  A  slight  effusion  into 
the  joint  was  noticed  at  the  first  dressing,  which  was  on  the 
eighth  day.  This  rapidly  subsided  and  gave  rise  to  no  trouble. 
On  the  twenty-fourth  day  the  splint  was  discarded  and  passive 
motion  commenced.  Seven  weeks  after  the  injury  the  patient 
reported  at  my  ofiice,  walking  with  a  cane.  Extension  was  per- 
fect and  active  flexion  existed  to  a  right  angle.  An  adherent 
scar  across  the  patella  and  a  depression  barely  perceptible  were 
the  only  seqnelpB  of  the  previous  injury.  Since  then  I  have 
examined  the  joint  and  find  all  motions  normal.     No  lameness. 

In  closing  the  report  of  this,  which  to  me  has  been  an 
interesting  case,  I  would  say  that  the  patient  was  far  from 
being  a  stout  man  and  one  in  whom  we  should  hope  to  see 
a  vigorous  display  of  that  beautiful  power  which  our  fore- 
fathers were  pleased  to  style  the  vis  medicatrix  naturw. 
He  was  a  sufferer  from  chronic  diarrhoea  with  prolapsus 
recti.  An  inability  to  empty  his  bladder  occasioned  a  con- 
stant dribbling  of  urine,  which  necessitated  the  use  of  a 
urinal.  Chronic  cystitis,  the  cause  of  which  he  refused  to 
have  investigated,  occasioned  ammoniacal  urine,  alkaline 
and  foul  smelling,  which  did  not  aid  us  in  our  endeavors  to 
secure  cleanliness  and  an  aseptic  condition. 


The  Eyes  of  Eye  Snrgeons. — "At  the  dinner  of  the  Ophthahiio- 
logicnl  Section  of  the  liitui  natiumil  Medical  Congress  at  Builin,  Trofcssor 
Ucriiiann  C'dIhi,  of  Ureslaii,  showed  a  collection  of  autographs  of  the 
oculists  who  had  taken  part  in  the  annual  nii'Ctings  at  Heidelberg  for 
twenty  yoais,  which  was  made  specially  interesting  by  the  fact  that 
opposite  each  name  the  signatory's  visual  power  with  the  right  and  left 
eye  respectively  was  indicated.  Among  other  celebrities  who  figured 
in  this  list  were  Arlt,  Horner,  the  elder  Critchett,  Schweigger,  and 
Knapp.  Among  44  oculists  tested,  visual  acuity  was  normal  in  82, 
ovcrthc  normal  in  10,  and  under  it  in  2.  Twenty-eight,  or  61  per  cent., 
were  short-sighted ;  the  concave  glasses  required  varied  between  Nos. 
5  and  '21,  the  average  being  20,  so  that  the  myopia  of  the  (li3tinguishe<l 
oplitliahnologists  inipieslion  was,  as  a  rule,  moderate  in  degree." — JJril- 
i.i/i  Miiliciil  Journal. 
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PASTEURISM  BEFORE   THE   ACADEMY. 

It  was  really  Pasteur's  system  of  preventive  inoculation 
that  was  under  discussion  at  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medi- 
cine on  the  evening  of  October  16th,  although  various  aspects 
of  the  subject  of  rabies  were  made  the  theme  of  remarks,  even 
the  question  of  the  existence  of  that  disease.  The  few  who 
have  always  maintained  tliat  there  was  no  ground  for  regard- 
ing rabies  as  a  disease  siii  generis  seem  to  have  been  re-enforced 
to  a  certain  extent  by  the  carpers  wlio  assert  that  no  such 
number  of  cases  as  recent  reports  have  enumerated  can  possi- 
bly have  occurred.  The  two  classes  together  have  been  able 
to  keep  up  enough  opposition  to  the  beneficent  practice  of 
antirabietic  inoculation  to  breed  some  distrust  of  it  among  the 
public,  and  even  to  intiuence  professional  opinion  against  it  in 
a  measure,  as  is  exemplified  by  the  fact  that  many  well-known 
medical  journals  have  shown  an  inclination  to  discredit  it. 
But  what  is  there  for  the  cavilers  to  stand  on?  To  say  that 
there  is  no  such  disease  as  rabies  argues,  to  our  mind,  the  pos- 
session of  a  child-like  simplicity  worthy  of  the  votaries  of 
"Christian  science,"  or  of  those  wiseacres  who  are  fond  of 
repeating,  whenever  dread  of  any  epidemic  disease  is  ex- 
pressed, the  vulgar  dictum  that  a  person  is  safe  enough  from 
pestilence  if  he  is  not  afraid  of  it,  ignoring  the  mortality 
caused  by  it  among  infants,  who  of  course  have  no  dread  of 
disease.  Little  more  worthy  of  consideration  is  the  criticism 
that  the  number  of  cases  of  rabies  reported  since  Pasteurism 
came  into  vogue  is  ridiculously  out  of  proportion  to  the  num- 
bers reported  in  ])revious  times.  From  no  point  of  view  could 
this  objection  be  held  to  be  cogent,  for  it  does  not  touch  the 
real  question,  but  at  most  could  only  operate  to  discredit  the 
reporters'  accuracy.  Perhaps  rabies  has  been  unusually  preva- 
lent in  France  during  the  past  few  years,  but,  if  it  has  not,  the 
great  popular  interest  in  it  that  has  been  brought  about  by  the 
adoption  of  Pasteur's  system  may  well  have  given  rise  to  in- 
creased diligence  in  discovering  and  reporting  the  cases.  We 
can  not  admit  that  the  cases  reported  are  so  numerous  as  to 
preclude  their  being  accounted  for  in  this  way.  Hut,  allowing 
that  the  figures  are  exaggerated,  the  admission  proves  only 
either  that  Pasteurism  has  not  saved  quite  so  many  lives  as  the 
report."  show,  or  else  that  the  figures  have  been  falsified  pur- 
posely or  igDorantly,  and  therefore  that  their  promulgators  are 
open  to  the  verdict  fahiiH  in  uno,  fahiu  in  omne.  This  last  is 
probably  what  is  sought  to  be  implied,  but  the  implication  may 
well  be  disregarded  by  Pasteur  and  his  associates.  The  results 
of  their  inoculations  are  in  no  wise  infiuenced  by  the  degree  of 
their  accuracy  or  honesty  in  collecting  statistics.  The  plain 
fact  remains  that  huudreds  of  persons  bitten  by  animals  un- 


questionably rabid  have  escaped  the  disease.  It  will  not  do  to 
say  that  only  a  certain  perceutage  of  such  persons  are  infected, 
for  nothing  like  that  percentage  of  infection  has  obtained 
among  the  exposed  persons  on  whom  Pasteurism  has  been 
tried. 

This  expresses  what  we  have  maintained  ever  since  the 
practice  was  begun,  but  its  opponents  have  been  persistent  and 
talkative,  and  we  confess  to  much  gratification  at  the  general 
drift  of  what  was  said  at  the  Academy's  meeting.  In  particu- 
lar, it  strikes  us  that  Dr.  Dana's  paper  on  The  Reality  of  Rabies 
shows  such  a  spirit  of  fairness  and  such  close  reasoning  as  must 
go  far  to  silence  the  last  sputter  of  incredulity,  or  as  would,  at 
least,  if  men  were  influenced  more  by  reason  and  less  by  preju- 
dice or  an  innate  propensity  to  oppose  whatever  is  new.  Un- 
fortunately, doctrines  tliat  tend  to  overturn  established  dogmas 
and  practices  always  have  to  contend  against  very  much  the 
same  kind  and  degree  of  opposition,  but  they  invariably  be- 
come established  on  a  basis  all  the  more  solid,  and  it  is  there- 
fore not  a  matter  for  unmitigated  regret  that  Pasteurism  has 
had  to  encounter  the  same  obstacles. 


THE  NEW  YORK   STATE  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

It  is  now  seven  years  since  this  organization  was  started. 
It  owed  its  origin  to  an  irreconcilable  disagreement  between 
its  founders  and  their  fellow-members  of  the  Medical  Society 
of  the  State  of  New  York — a  disagreement  having  reference 
solely  to  ethical  declarations.  The  division  was  a  matter  of  re- 
gret at  the  time,  and  certainly  it  entailed  upon  the  physicians 
of  the  State  a  weakening  of  their  influence  in  a  corporate  ca- 
pacity. In  no  other  way,  however,  has  it  proved  injurious;  as 
regards  scientific  work,  it  has  been  in  a  high  degree  beneficial. 
Both  societies  have  constantly  issued  programmes  overflowing 
with  titles  of  important  contributions  by  men  high  in  the  es- 
teem of  their  fellows.  There  is  no  enmity  between  them,  but 
only  u  wholesome  emulation.  The  State  is  large  and  populous, 
and  perhaps  it  is  best  that  it  should  have  two  medical  societies, 
for  meetings  much  larger  than  each  of  them  now  holds  would 
probably  prove  unwieldy.  This  would  breed  apathy,  and  stag- 
nation would  be  in  danger  of  following. 

The  new  association  has  unquestionably  been  well  managed. 
We  have  always  held  that  it  had  a  great  advantage  in  the  fact 
that  it  held  all  its  meetings  in  New  York.  This  advantage  is 
now  supplemented  by  its  acquirement  of  permanent  quarters 
for  its  library  and  for  other  purposes.  There  is  something 
tangible  about  an  organization  occupying  a  building  of  its  own. 
Perhaps  another  advantage  is  to  be  found  in  its  district 
branches,  holding  meetings  at  various  times  during  the  year 
and  having  a  closer  connection  with  the  association  than  the 
county  societies  have  with  the  old  organization.  Moreover, 
the  pride  of  the  members  must  have  been  stimulated  by  the 
handsome  and  well-edited  ■annual  volumes  of  transactions  pub- 
lished by  the  association.  It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  no 
dearth  of  conceivable  reasons  for  the  prosperity  and  creditable 
career  of  the  association,  the  existence  of  which,  whatever  the 
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real  reasons  may  have  been,  is  beyond  question.  The  meetings 
are  of  benefit  not  alone  to  the  members,  but  in  a  very  high  de- 
gree to  the  profession  at  large  in  the  city,  many  of  wbom  either 
attend  them  or  read  the  published  reports;  and  this  benefit  can 
hardly  f.ail  to  be  decidedly  enhanced  by  the  establishment  of  a 
permanent  home  for  the  association. 


MINOR  PARAGRAPHS. 

THE   SPECIFIC   PATHOLOGY   OF  CANCER. 

A  RECENT  number  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society 
contains  an  article  by  Dr.  C.  A.  Ballance  and  Dr.  S.  G.  Shat- 
tock  OD  experimental  investigations  into  the  pathology  of  can- 
cer. Their  object  was  to  find  out  if  any  special  micro-orgau- 
isms  could  be  cultivated  from  malignant  tumors,  as  had  been 
done  from  tubercle  and  the  pathological  formations  of  certain 
other  infective  diseases.  The  experiments  were  made  with 
three  lipomata,  one  myxoma,  three  sarcomata,  and  about  thirty 
carcinomata.  The  results  obtained,  both  in  the  cultivation  and 
in  the  transplantation,  were  entirely  nil.  Notwithstanding 
such  results,  the  authors  did  not  thinlv  the  evidence  from  anal- 
ogy that  cancer  was  probably  micro-parasitic  in  origin  was  en- 
tirely overthrown,  but  that  it  was  possible  that  the  micro- 
organism of  cancer  did  not  belong  to  the  Protophyta.  but  to 
the  Protozoa,  in  which  case  the  difficulty  of  artificial  culture 
would  be  easily  explained ;  and  the  enormous  rapidity  of  cell 
growth  in  cancer  might  be  thought  of  as  being  induced  by  a 
cancerous  rejuvenescence  setting  in  as  a  consequence  of  the 
conjugation  of  the  "parasite"  with  the  cell  of  the  normal  tis- 
sue. The  authors  had  conducted  some  of  their  experiments 
with  human  blood-serum,  but  no  growth  had  occurred  under 
sterile  conditions,  either  when  the  serum  had  been  simply  in- 
oculated or  when  a  piece  of  living  cancer  tissue  had  been  placed 
in  or  upon  it. 

MICROSCOPICAL  STUDIES  OF  THE  BRAIN. 

Dr.  C.  E.  Beeevob,  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society, 
gives  the  results  of  some  investigations  on  the  course  of  the 
fibers  of  the  cingulum,  of  the  posterior  parts  of  the  corpus  cal- 
losum,  and  of  the  fornix  in  the  marmoset  monkey.  The  hori- 
zontal part  of  the  cingulum  was  found  to  consist,  not  of  fibers 
extending  throughout  its  whole  length,  but  of  internuncial  fibers 
coursing  between  the  gyrus  fornicatus  and  the  centrum  ovale ; 
the  anterior  part  connecting  the  olfactory  nerve  with  the  frontal 
region,  the  posterior  part  containing  internuncial  fibers  between 
the  hippocampi  and  the  inferior  surface  of  the  temporo-splie- 
noidal  lobe.  Broca's  conclusion,  that  the  cingulum  was  con- 
nected with  the  hippocampal  lobule  and  its  contained  nucleus, 
was  not  confirmed  in  the  present  investigation.  The  superficial 
fibers  of  the  gyrus  fornicatus  were  found  to  be  a  separate  tract, 
and  not  part  of  the  cingulum.  No  connection  between  the  fillers 
of  the  posterior  parts  of  the  corpus  callosum  and  those  of  the 
internal  capsule,  as  described  by  Hamilton,  could  be  found. 
The  median  part  was  traced  horizontally  backward  into  the 
septum  between  the  body  and  the  splenium  of  the  corpus  callo- 
sum, but  was  not  found  to  join  the  cingulum,  as  had  been  de- 
scribed by  Meynert. 

BONE-GRAFTING   FROM  THE   DOG. 

0.\  the  15th  of  October,  at  the  Post-graduate  Medical  School 
and  Hospital,  Dr.  A.  M.  Phelps  iicrforined  at  his  clinic  the  op- 
eration of  transplanting  a  largo  section  of  the  foro  leg  ol  a  <log 
into  till'  tihiii  (if  a  patient  sutfering  from  an  ununited  fracture 


with  bad  deformity.  The  patient  had  been  operated  on  twice, 
and  all  means  employed  had  failed.  A  medium-sized  dog  was 
selected  and  carefully  prepared  for  the  operation.  The  dog's 
elbow  was  excised,  and  its  leg  amputated  so  as  to  leave  a  piece 
of  bone  long  enough  to  fill  in  the  space  between  the  denuded 
ends  of  the  patient's  tibia.  The  dog  was  then  lashed  to  the  pa- 
tient's leg  with  a  plaster-ofParis  bandage,  and  the  bone  graft 
securely  wired  into  the  patient's  tibia.  It  was  expected  that  by 
this  procedure  the  dog's  brachial  artery  would  keep  up  the  nu- 
trition of  the  transplanted  part  and  furnish  the  material  for  new 
bone,  which  the  patient  seemed  incapable  of  producing.  Dr. 
Phelps  will  soon  furnish  the  details  of  the  operation  for  publi- 
cation in  the  Journal. 


THE  NEW  VOLUME  OF  THE  INDEX-CATALOGUE. 

The  eleventh  volume  of  the  Index- Catalogue  of  the  Library 
of  the  Surgeon- General's  Office,  United  States  Army,  has  just 
been  issued.  It  contains  the  fourth  addition  to  the  alphabeti- 
cal list  of  abbreviations  of  titles  of  medical  periodicals,  and 
carries  the  vocabulary  from  Phiedronus  to  Regent.  The  work, 
it  will  be  seen,  is  nearing  its  end.  When  its  publication  was 
begun  the  fear  was  entertained,  not  unnaturally,  that  one  man's 
lifetime  would  hardly  sulfice  for  its  completion,  but  such  a 
foreboding  may  now  be  regarded  as  practically  dispelled ;  Dr. 
Billings  is  still  in  the  prime  of  life  and  will  yet  be  at  the  height 
of  his  powers  when  he  gives  us  the  concluding  volume.  If  the 
medical  profession  needed  any  reminder  of  the  immense  service 
he  has  performed  for  its  literature,  each  of  the  volumes  as  it 
appears  would  serve  the  purpose  amply. 


PRECAUTIONS  AGAINST    LUNATICS. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  late  Dr.  Lloyd  did  not  die  in  v.iin. 
The  Grand  Jury  of  Kings  County  has  censured  the  State  Com- 
mission in  Lunacy  for  countenancing  the  practice  in  asylums  of 
registering  patients  as  "discharged"  when  they  have  escaped. 
It  has  also  censured  the  officials  of  the  Kings  County  Insane 
Asylum  for  the  laxity  displayed  in  the  case  of  the  lunatic  who 
killed  Dr.  Lloyd,  and  recommended  the  employment  of  a  police 
force  in  the  asylum. 

AN   ISLAND   FOR   INEBRIATES. 

At  the  Berlin  Congress  Dr.  Karl  Kahlbaum  stated  that  one 
very  serious  error  had  often  been  made  in  the  treatment  of 
inebriety,  namely,  that  the  patient  was  not  kept  long  enough 
under  observation  to  make  sure  of  his  real  cure.  Improvement 
was  too  often  mistaken  for  and  reported  as  cure.  He  proposed 
that  the  Government  shonld  set  apart  an  island  for  dipsoma- 
niacs solely. 

SIGNOR  SUCCI. 

Tnis  gentleman,  who  has  entertained  the  residents  of  sev- 
eral European  cities — or  at  least  secured  a  portion  of  their 
attention — by  prolonged  abstinence  from  food,  is  now  in  New 
York,  and  is  advertised  to  fast  for  forty-five  days.  Just  what 
there  is  about  such  a  performance  to  attract  spectators  we  shall 
not  undertake  to  say,  but  we  do  not  doubt  that  there  is  some- 
thing. 

THE   NEW    YORK    ACADF.JIY   OF   MEDlflNE. 

The  programme  for  the  meeting  on  Thursday  evening  of 
this  week  consisted  of  reports  of  so-called  "delegates"  to  the 
Tenth  International  Medical  Congress — eleven  in  number.     It 
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is  well  known  that  these  congresses  are  not  made  up  of  dele- 
gates. It  was  therefore  a  work  of  supererogation  for  the  Acade- 
my to  appoint  them,  and  to  devote  a  meeting  to  their  "  reports  " 
seems  to  us  to  argue  such  a  lack  of  legitimate  material  as  ought 
not  to  be  encountered  at  this  time  of  the  year. 


THE   BALTIMORE   MEDICAL  AND   SURGICAL   RECORD. 

This  is  the  title  of  a  new  monthly  journal,  owned  and  edited 
by  Dr.  T.  H.  Graham.  The  first  number,  for  October,  contains 
forty-two  pages  of  reading  matter,  aud  is  embellished  with  an 
excellent  portrait  of  a  well-known  physician  of  Baltimore,  Dr. 
H.  P.  C.  Wilson.  The  number  includes  articles  by  Dr.  E.  S. 
McKee,  of  Cincinnati,  and  Dr.  Frank  West,  Dr.  W.  J.  Jones, 
Dr.  William  B.  Canfield,  and  Dr.  George  H.  Robe,  of  Baltimore. 


ITEMS,    ETC. 

Infectious  Diseases  in  New  York. — We  are  iudeljted  to  the  Sanitary 
Bureau  of  the  Health  Department  for  the  following  statement  of  cases 
and  deaths  reported  during  the  two  weeks  ending  November  3,  1890: 


DISEASES. 

Week  ending  Oct.  28. 

Week  ending  Nov.  3. 

Cases. 

Deaths. 

Cases. 

Deaths. 

Typhoid  fever 

37 

42 

0 

82 
67 

1 

7 
1 
0 

c 

21 
0 

25 
39 

2 
97 
54 

3 

6 

1 

Cerebro-spinal  meningitis 

1 
6 

Diphtheria 

17 

0 

A  Death  during  Etherization  occurred  at  tlie  Brooklyn  City  Hospi- 
tal on  Octoher  29th.  The  patient,  who  was  about  to  undergo  an  opera- 
tion for  necrosis  of  one  of  the  bones  of  the  foot,  had  been  sick  for  a 
long  time,  but  a  careful  cardiac  examination  before  the  operation  was 
decided  upon  sliowed  no  contra-indication  to  etherization.  About  four 
drachms  only  of  the  ether  had  been  administered  when  respiration  sud- 
denly ceased,  and  a  few  seconds  later  the  heart's  action  became  imper- 
ceptible. Approved  means  of  resuscitation  were  diligently  employed 
by  the  house  staff  for  two  hours,  but  without  avail. 

The  Medical  Colleges  of  Baltimore. — The  Ballimore  Medical  ami 
Surffiral  Rtcord  announce?  that  the  new  building  of  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  will  be  ready  for  the  coming  term,  and  that 
the  class  is  a  large  one.  The  same  journal  states  that  a  story  has  been 
added  to  the  building  of  the  Baltimore  Medical  College,  with  fully 
equipped  laboratories  and  a  well-airanged  dissecting  room. 

The  Death  of  Dr.  Guatave  Monod,  of  Paris,  formerly  a  professor  of 
the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  is  announced  as  having  taken  place  on  the  21st 
of  October.     He  was  eighty-six  years  old. 

The  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine. — At  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Section  in  Pfccbatrics,  on  Thursday  evening,  tlie  KUli  inst.,  Dr.  Walter 
Mendclson  will  read  A  Note  on  How  to  ot)tain  the  Best  Practical  Re- 
sults with  a  Milk-sterilizer,  and  Dr.  J.  Lewis  Smith  a  paper  on  Peritoni- 
tis in  Infancy  and  ChiMhood. 

Dr.  C.  Dugene  Biggs,  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  a  commissioner  in  limacy 
of  tliat  State,  was  given  a  reception  last  Saturday  evening  at  the  house 
of  Dr.  Landon  (.'arter  Gray,  of  New  York. 

The  American  Academy  of  Medicine  will  hold  its  annual  meeting  in 
Philadelphia  on  \Vcdne.-day  and  Thur.-^day,  DcceUiber  yd  and  4th. 

The  Harlem  Medical  Association. — The  programme  for  the  second 
regular  meeting,  on  Wednesday  evening,  the  6th  inst.,  included  the 
presentation  of  patients  by  Dr.  J.  G.  Truax  and  Dr.  E.  Fridenberg,  the 
presentation  of  a  ruptured  ectopic  gestation  sac  by  Dr.  T.  H.  Manley, 
and  the  reading  of  a  paper  on  Ectopic  Gestation  by  Dr.  F.  H.  Daniels. 

Changes  of  Address.— Dr.  Alexander  Dunne,  to  No.  1 1  East  Thir- 
tieth Street ;  Dr.  .Max  Einhorn,  to  No.  120  Ea,-<t  Sixty-fourth  Street; 
Dr.  William  J.  Morton,  to  No.  19  East  Twenty-eighth  Street. 


The  Death  of  Professor  von  Nussbaum,  of  the  University  of  Munich, 
occurred  on  the  Sl.st  of  October.  The  deceased  was  sixty-one  yearsold. 
He  is  reported  to  have  been  ill  for  the  past  year  as  the  result  oC  an  at- 
tack of  influenza. 

Army  Intelligence. — Official  Li.^i  of  C/tanr/es  in  the  Stations  and 

Duties  of  Officers  serving  in   the  Medical  Department,    United  States 

Army,  from  October  36  to  Nocemher  i,  1890 : 

CowRET,  Stevens  G.,  Surgeon,  is  granted  leave  of  absence  for  one 
month,  with  permission  to  apply  for  an  extension  of  fifteen  days,  to 
take  effect  upon  the  arrival  of  Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  A.  P. 
Prick  at  Fort  Marey.  Pai-.  2,  S.  0.  112,  Department  of  Arizona, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  October  24,  1890. 

By  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  the  following  changes  in  the 
stations  of  officers  of  the  medical  department  are  ordered  : 

Woodruff,  Charles  E.,  First  Lieutenant  and  Assistant  Surgeon,  is  re- 
lieved from  duty  at  Fort  Gibson,  California,  and  will  report  in  per- 
son to  the  commanding  oflBeer,  Fort  Missoula,  Montana,  for  duty  at 
that  post,  relieving  De  Witt,  Calvin,  Major  and  Surgeon.  Major 
De  Witt,  upon  being  so  relieved,  will  report  in  person  to  the  com- 
manding officer,  Fort  Hancock,  Texas,  for  duty  at  that  post.  Par. 
6,  S.  0.  249,  A.  G.  0.,  Washington,  D.  C,  October  24,  1890. 

EwiNG,  Charles  B.,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon.  By  direction  of 
the  Secretary  of  War  the  leave  of  absence  granted  in  S.  0.  131,  Sep- 
tember 22,  1890,  Department  of  the  Missouri,  is  extended  fourteen 
days.     S.  0.  250,  A.  G.  0.,  October  25,  1890. 

Edie,  Gut  L.,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon,  is  granted  leave  of  ab- 
sence for  one  month,  on  surgeon's  certificate  of  disability,  Fort 
Douglas,  Utah.  S.  O.  80,  Headquarters  Department  of  the  Platte, 
Omaha,  Nebraska,  October  27,  1890. 

Wales,  Philip  G.,  First  Lieutenant  and  Assistant  Surgeon,  is  reheved 
from  station  and  further  duty  at  Fort  Huachuca,  Arizona  Territory, 
and  assigned  to  duty  at  San  Carlos,  Arizona  Territory,  where  he  is 
now  temporarily  serving.  Par.  13,  S.  0.  254-,  A.  G.  0.,  October  30, 
1890. 

So  much  of  Paragraph  2,  S.  0.  208,  A.  G.  0.,  September  f-,  1890,  as  di- 
rects Jarvis,  Nathan  S.,  First  Lieutenant  and  Assistant  Surgeon, 
to  report  for  duty  at  San  Carlos,  Arizona  Territory,  is  revoked.  On 
the  expiration  of  his  present  sick  leave  of  absence.  Lieutenant  Jarvis 
will  report  in  person  to  the  commanding  officer.  Fort  Bayard,  New 
Mexico,  for  duty  at  that  station.  Par.  1 3,  S.  0.  254,  A.  G.  0.,  Oc- 
tober 30,  1890. 

Naval  Intelligence. — Official  Zi.it  of  Changes  in  the  Medical  Corps 

of  the  Uiiili'il  Sidlrx  Xam/for  the  week  ending  JVovemher  1,  1890: 

Stephenson,  F.  B.,  Surgeon.  Detached  from  the  Receiving-ship  Wa- 
bash and  to  wait  orders. 

Mabtin,  H.  M.,  Surgeon.     Ordered  to  the  Receiving-ship  Wabash. 

Stone,  Lewis  H.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Ordered  to  the  U.  S.  Steamer 
Pinta. 

Arnold,  William  F.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Detached  from  the  U.  S. 
Steamer  Pinta  and  granted  two  months'  leave. 

Owens,  Thomas,  Surgeon.  Detached  from  the  Coast  Survey  Steamer 
Blake  and  to  wait  orders. 

Blackwood,  N.  J.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Ordered  to  the  Receiving-ship 
Vermont. 

Booert,  E.  S.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Detached  from  the  U.  S.  Receiving- 
ship  Vermont  and  ordered  to  the  Coast  Survey  Steamer  Blake. 

Moore,  A.  M.,  Surgeon.  Detached  from  the  U.  S.  Steamer  Kearsarge 
and  ordiMi-d  to  the  Naval  Hospital,  Mare  Island,  Cal. 

Marine-Hospital  Service. — Official  LiM  of  Changes  of  Stations  and 

Ditties  of  Medical  Officers  of  the  United  States   Marine- Hospital  Service 

from  October  6,  1800,  to  October  26,  1890  : 

HoTTON,  W.  H.  H.,  Surgeon.  Detailed  as  chairman,  Board  of  Examin- 
ers, revoked ;  ordered  to  Washington,  D.  C,  for  temporary  duty. 
October  14,  1890. 

Wyman,  Walter,  Surgeon.  To  inspect  quarantine  stations.  October 
14,  1890. 

LoNO,  W.  H.,  Surgeon.  Detailed  as  chairman.  Board  of  Examiners. 
October  14,  1890. 
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Sawtelle,  H.  W.,  Surgeon.  Granted  leave  of  absence  for  five  days. 
October  13,  1890. 

Gassaw'at,  J.  II.,  Surgeon.  Granted  leave  of  absence  for  tliirtv  days. 
October  11,  1890. 

Irwix,  Fairfax,  Surgeon.  Detailed  as  recorder.  Board  of  Examiners. 
October  14,  1890. 

Amks,  R.  p.  M.,  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon.  Granted  leave  of  absence 
for  thirty  days.     October  14,  1890. 

White,  J.  H.,  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon.  Granted  leave  of  absence 
for  thirty  days.     October  24,  1890. 

Pettds,  W.  J.,  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon.  To  proceed  to  Vineyard 
Haven,  Mass.,  for  temporary  duty.     October  9.  1890. 

Perrv,  T.  B.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Ordered  to  examination  for  promo- 
tion.    October  9,  1890. 

KiNYOUN,  J.  J.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Ordered  to  examination  for  pro- 
motion.    October  10,  1890. 

CoNDiCT,  A.  W.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  To  proceed  to  Baltimore,  Md..  for 
temporary  duty.     October  18,  1890. 


Ames,  R.  P.  M.,  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon.  Resignation  accepted  by 
the  President,  to  take  effect  November  15,  1890.    October  14,  1890. 

Society  Meetings  for  the  Coming  Week  : 

Mo.NDAY,  November  lOtli :  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  (Section  in 
Surgery) ;  New  York  Oplitlialmological  Society  (private) ;  New  York 
Medico-historical  Society  (private);  Lenox  Medical  and  Surgical  So- 
ciety (private) ;  New  York  Academy  of  Sciences  (Section  in  Chemis- 
try and  Technology) ;  Boston  Society  for  Medical  Improvement ; 
Gynecological  Society  of  Boston ;  Burlington,  Vt ,  Medical  and  Sur- 
gical Club  (annual) ;  Norwalk,  Conn.,  Medical  Society  (private) ;  Bal- 
timore Medical  Association. 

TCESDAV,  November  11th :  New  York  Medical  Union  (private) ;  Medical 
Society  of  the  County  of  Rensselaer,  N.  Y. ;  Norfolk,  Mass.,  District 
Medical  Society  (Uyde  I'ark) ;  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  Trenton  (private), 
N.  J.,  Medical  Associations;  Camden,  N.  .1.,  County  Medical  Socie- 
ty (semi-annual — Camden) ;  Baltimore  Gynecological  and  Obstet- 
rical Society;  Southern  Surgical  and  Gyniecological  Association 
(first  day — Atlanta,  Ga.). 

Wednesoay,  November  ISIh :  New  York  Surgical  Society ;  New  York 
Pathological  Society;  American  Microscopical  Society  of  the  Citv 
of  New  York  ;  Medical  Society  of  the  County  of  Albany;  Pittsficld, 
Mass.,  Medical  Association  (private) ;  Worcester,  Mass.,  District 
Medical  Society  (Worcester) ;  Philadelphia  County  Medical  Society  ; 
Southern  Surgical  and  Gyna;cological  .\sso('iation  (second  day). 

Thursday,  November  13th :  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  (Section 
in  Pa;driatics) ;  Society  of  Medical  Jurisprudence  and  State  Medi- 
cine ;  New  York  Physicians'  Mutual  Aid  Association  (annual)  ; 
Brooklyn  Pathological  Society ;  Medical  Society  of  the  County  of 
Cayuga ;  South  Boston,  Mass.,  Medical  Club  (private — annual)  ; 
Pathological  Society  of  Philadel[)hia;  Southern  Surgical  and  Gynie- 
cological  Association  (third  day). 

Friday,  November  IJfth:  Yorkville  Medical  Association  (private);  Ger- 
man Sledical  Society  of  Brooklyn;  Medical  Society  of  the  Town  of 
Saugerties. 

Saturday,  November  l.Uh  :  Clinical  Society  of  the  New  York  Post- 
graduate Medical  School  and  Hospital. 


I^cttfrs  to  tjje  ^bitor. 


THE   SLUR   ON   TIIK   POLYCLINIC. 

267  Madison  Avenue,   Oetober  SI,  1S90. 
To  the  Editor  of  the.  New  York  Medical  Joarnid: 

Sib  :  I  am  sure  every  memlier  of  the  stnff  of  toacliers  nt  the 
Polyclinic  will  appreciate  the  publicity  yon  linvo,  in  yonr  issno 


of  last  week,  given  to  the  "correction  of  a  slur"  on  this  insti- 
tntion. 

The  Neio  Yorh  Times  on  October  11th,  as  a  part  of  the 
obituary  notice  of  a  most  excellent  man,  a  minister  of  the  gos- 
pel, respected  and  loved  by  all  who  knew  him,  so  far  forgot  the 
dignity  and  sense  of  propriety  which  usually  characterize  this 
paper  as  to  include  the  gratuitous  falsehood  that  death  was 
"  from  the  effect  of  an  amputation  of  the  hip  performed  in  the 
New  York  Polyclinic  and  pronounced  at  the  time  to  be  'highly 
successlnl."" 

I  at  once  wrote  the  editor  asking  from  what  source  he  had 
obtained  this  information,  lie  replied  that  the  notice  "  was 
written  in  this  otlice  upon  information  which  I  am  disposed  to 
believe  is  thoroughly  reliable."  To  my  further  inquiry,  asking 
that  if  I  would  prove  his  information  to  be  absolutely  false,  he 
would  publish  a  correction  as  prominently  as  was  published  the 
misstatement.  I  received  no  reply. 

A  day  or  two  later  appeared  the  manly  letter  from  the  dead 
man's  father,  i)rinted  under  the  title  of  An  Impression  Cor- 
rected. This  letter  gave  not  only  the  testimony  of  the  father, 
but  of  three  well-known  practitioners  in  Alabama,  who  had 
seen  the  patient  just  before  his  death,  that  the  fatal  termination 
was  in  no  way  due  to  the  operation  performed  eight  months 
before.  Dr.  J.  T.  Searcy,  of  Tuscaloosa,  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent physicians  of  Alabama,  in  answer  to  my  inquiry  as  to  the 
cause  of  deatli,  writes:  "The  operation  was  a  perfect  success. 
The  sturap  was  in  a  perfectly  healthy  condition  at  the  time  of 
his  death.  Tliere  was  no  return  of  the  sarcoma  in  the  field  of 
operation  or  anywhere  else  in  his  hody.  He  died  of  miliary 
tuberculosis.    Ills  consumption  was  very  rapid  toward  the  last." 

This  case  attracted  considerable  attention,  as  it  was  tlie  first 
one  in  which  my  bloodless  method  was  employed. 

Jonx  A.  Wyeth,  M.  D. 


THE  TREATMENT  OF  ABORTION. 

Seaton,  Ii.i..,  Oetober  14,  1890. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  New  York  Medical  Journal  : 

Sik:  Dr.  T.  Gaillard  Thomas,  in  a  clinical  lecture  recently, 
published  in  the  Aiinah  of  Gynecology  and  Paidiatry,  and 
quoted  in  The  Therapeutic  Analyst,  said  :  "  When  called  upon 
to  attend  a  case  of  abortion,  there  is  one  of  two  things  that  you 
will  have  to  decide  u|>on  at  once — whether  you  can  prevent  the 
abortion,  and  if  you  can  not  do  this,  how  to  conduct  it  judi- 
ciously to  a  termination.  .  .  . 

"We  will  assume  in  this  case  that  the  abortion  can  not  be 
prevented.  Under  such  circumstances  it  is  no  more  right  to 
stop  its  pains  than  it  is  right  to  stop  the  pains  of  labor  at  full 
term.  ... 

"  Wo  have  in  abortion  IiaMuorrliage  usually  going  on  all  the 
time.  I  want  to  give  you  a  remedy  for  this  haemorrhage,  when 
it  becomes  severe — a  method  by  which  it  can  bo  controlled  at 
once. 

"This  one  remedy  is  the  tampon.  This  is  the  one  great 
remedy  for  this  condition.  One  great  danger  in  abortion  is 
hnjiuorrhage,  and  the  indication  is  to  stop  that  haunorrhage. 
This  is  the  one  and  only  indication  to  be  fnltillcd  in  the  begin- 
ning, and  when  you  have  done  this  thoroughly  you  have  done 
your  whole  duty  to  your  patient.'" 

He  then  gives  a  very  thorough  and  effective  method  of  tam- 
poning, and  proceeds : 

"After  some  hours,  from  twelve  to  twenty-four,  take  out 
the  tampon,  being  guided  in  this  by  the  pain  of  the  patient,  and 
you  will  then,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  have  brought  tlio  abor- 
tion to  a  successful  termination." 

This  is  no  doubt  classical  and  efficient,  and  sufficiently  dog- 
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tnatioal.  I  would  not  criticise  it  as  one  method  of  treating 
abortion ;  but  it  is  not  the  only  method,  nor,  to  my  mind,  is  it 
the  best  way.     I  will  report  ray  method. 

When  called  to  a  case  of  nnpreventable  abortion,  after 
proper  purification  I  proceed  at  once  to  rid  the  vagina  of  clots. 
I  next  make  a  digital  examination  of  the  os  uteri,  and  if,  as  is 
frequently  the  case,  I  find  the  products  of  conception  presenting 
at  the  external  os,  I  bring  them  away  with  tlie  finger. 

If  they  are  not  presenting  at  the  external  os,  or,  if  present- 
ing, only  a  part  comes  away,  I  thrust  my  forefinger  through  the 
cervical  canal  into  the  cavity  of  the  womb.  I  next  bring  the 
womb  forward  if  necessary  with  the  finger  in  it,  and  with  the 
other  hand  steady  the  uterus  and  make  pressure  downward. 
I  then  proceed  to  disengage  the  placenta.  Having  done  so,  I 
bring  away,  with  the  finger,  all  the  products  of  conception,  and 
rid  the  v;igina  of  any  remaining  clots,  and  the  case  is  terminated. 

fn  order  to  reach  the  fundus  with  the  finger  it  is  ofteu  ne- 
cessary to  push  the  hand  entirely  inside  the  vagina.  This  I 
have  never  had  any  great  difficulty  in  doing.  After  the  hand 
has  passed  into  the  pelvic  cavity,  there  is  no  special  complaint 
of  discomfort. 

1  now  give  half  a  teaspoonfal  of  Squibb's  fluid  extract  of 
ergot,  and  direct  it  to  be  civen  in  twenty-drop  doses  every  four 
hours,  or  more  frequently  if  necessary  to  control  ha-morrhage, 
for  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours. 

I  next  impress  upon  the  patient's  mind  the  importance  of 
keeping  quiet  iu  bed  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  direct  her  to  keep 
her  person  and  bed  scrupulously  clean,  to  keep  her  bowels  open 
with  mild  laxatives,  to  sit  on  the  chamber  when  passing  urine, 
and  to  take  her  accustomed  food. 

In  conclusion,  what  may  be  said  of  this  method? 

1.  It  is  sufficiently  simple. 

2.  It  is  not  very  diflicult. 

•3.  I  have  found  no  great  difficulty  in  passing  tlie  finger  into 
the  uterus  at  the  fifth  or  sixth  week  of  pregnancy. 

4.  It  is  the  best  method  of  arresting  the  hiemorrhage ;  it 
ceases  or  becomes  practically  harmless  as  soon  as  the  finger  has 
passed  the  cervix,  especially  if  the  finger  fits  the  cervical  canal 
tightly. 

5.  It  saves  the  woman  the  hours  of  exquisite  suffering  of 
the  uterine  contractions  and  the  blood-pressure  of  the  tampon. 

6.  It  terminates  the  case  in  about  the  time  it  would  take  to 
make  ready  the  tampon. 

7.  In  a  fair  experience  of  over  twenty-two  years  I  have  not 
met  with  a  case  in  which  it  failed,  or  a  case  in  which  there 
were  after-complications.  Thomas  A.  Elder,  M.  D. 


DK.   GIBIER'S   THEORY   OF   TEM1'ERAMENT.S. 

1 1 1  Warwick  Street,  Brooklyn,  Odofier  SS,  1890. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  yew  Vork  Medical  .hmrnal : 

Sib:  On  reading  the  article  of  Dr.  Paul  Gihier,  on  S.  New 
Theory  about  Temperaments,  in  the  Journal  for  October  18, 
1890,  it  occurred  to  my  mind  that  the  well-known  therapeutico- 
chemical  fact — namely,  that  acids  check  acid  secretions  and  in- 
crease alkaline  secretions,  also  the  reverse — played  an  impor- 
tant r61e  here. 

1.  As  it  is  in  the  alkaline  snbjocts  that  tubercnlosis  is  com- 
mon, not  in  the  acid  subjects. 

2.  It  requires  alkalinity  to  favor  the  growth  of  the  tnbercle 
bacillus;  acids  even  diluted  to  thousandths  will  destroy  it. 

3.  Children  of  tubercular  parents  are  oftentimes  healthy 
through  life  and  show  no  disposition  to  develop  tuberculosis, 
but  the  children  of  these  again  are  tubercular  without  cause, 
except  the  diathesis. 

4.  Has  not  the  temperament,  if  taken  according  to  the  theory 


of  Gihier,  something  to  do  with  the  development  of  tubercnlosis 
in  alternate  generations?  Say,  first,  alkaline  parents  have  acid 
children  and  the  reverse  in  a  tubercular  generation,  whereas  an 
acid  and  an  alkaline  parent  have  neutral  children. 

5.  Could  not  tuberculosis  lie  dormant  in  persons,  and  when 
the  opportunity  of  acid  or  equal  temperaments  or  acid  tubercu- 
lar parents  arrives,  produce  alkaline  or  tubercular  children  ? 

The  same  may  be  said  of  other  diseases. 

Will  some  one  with  a  wider  range  of  experience  than  myself 
give  this  further  investigation  if  he  thinks  it  worth  while,  for 
the  benefit  of  medical  men  and  sanitarians  as  well  as  the  tuber- 
.cular  race  or  generation  ?  C.  A.  von  Urff,  M.  D. 


IJrotecbings  of  ^Sodcties. 

NEW    YORK   STATE    MEDICAL    ASSOCIATION. 

Seventh  Annual  Meeting,  held  at  the  Mott  Memorial  Hall,  Neio 
York,  October  22,  23,  and  24,  1890. 

The  President,   Dr.  .John   G.  Orton,  of    Binghamton,  in  the 
Chair. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements,  Dr.  .J.  G. 
Tkuax,  in  his  report  formally  welcomed  the  association  to  its 
occupation  of  a  new  home  and  library  at  the  Mott  Memorial 
Hall,  recently  acquired  for  permanent  use. 

The  Report  of  the  Secretary  contained  pointed  reference 
to  the  New  York  State  Medical  Examination  Bill,  which  had 
recently  become  law.  He  stated  that  every  pressure,  by  argu- 
ment and  remonstrance,  had  been  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
Governor  to  withhold  his  signature,  upon  the  ground  that  the 
bill  had  not  been  duly  considered  in  the  Senate  and  that  its 
clauses  were  unjust  and  one-sided.  The  tenor  of  the  reply  to 
this  appeal  was  that  the  Governor  must  assume  the  bill  to  have 
been  duly  considered  in  committee,  and  that  if  exception  was 
taken  to  it  another  bill  in  modification  could  be  sent  up  next 
year. 

The  President's  Address. — The  President  congratulated 
the  association  on  having  at  last  acquired  a  home  for  its  mem- 
bers and  its  library.  He  then  considered  at  some  length  the 
question  of  educational  preparation  for  the  profession.  He  said 
that  while  upholding  the  principle  that  medical  colleges  should 
demand  proof  of  adequate  preliminary  education  from  would-be 
medical  students,  he  was  not  prepared  to  go  so  far  as  to  say 
that  the  possession  of  academic  degrees  should  be  demanded  as 
a  sine  qua  non  of  (pialification  for  entering  upon  a  medical 
course.  He  did  not  believe  that  the  colleges  of  this  country 
were  bclotv  par.  There  was  every  evidence  that  they  were 
steadily  raising  the  standard  of  excellence  in  the  educational 
pabulum.  They  were  really  better  adapted  to  the  require- 
ments than  those  of  the  old  country.  The  unfortunate  phase 
of  the  situation  was  that  the  colleges  had  not  shut  their 
doors  against  inadequately  prepared  students.  The  speaker 
then  paid  uiKpialified  tribute  to  the  value  of  medical  journals, 
which  he  said  had  assumed  a  i)roportion  and  weight  of  charac- 
ter unequuled  in  any  other  branch  of  science  or  art.  To- 
day a  subscription  to  a  reliable  medical  journal  was  an  in- 
vestment which  would  repay  with  interest  many  times  com- 
[lounded.  He  advocated  the  establishment  of  local  boards  of 
sanitation,  the  business  of  which  should  be  to  formulate  prin- 
ciples of  sanitary  science  for  the  people,  for  publication  in  the 
secular  press,  which  would  enable  them  to  intelligently  guard 
against  preventable  disease. 
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Prognostics  in  Medicine. — Dr.  .Iohn  Ceo.vtx,  of  Erie 
CoantT,  read  a  paper  on  tliis  subject.  ]n  the  course  of  an  ex- 
tended review  of  points  for  prognosis  he  touched  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  treatment.  He  thought  that  prognosis  in  cases  of  apo- 
plexy could  now  hardly  be  as  favorable  as  when  bloodletting 
was  more  in  vogue.  Pneumonia  was  not  as  low  in  the  mortal- 
itj-  tables  as  the  vaunted  progress  in  medical  science  would 
seem  to  «urr:mt. 

New  Method  of  Treatment  for  Retro-displacements 
of  the  Uterus  with  Adhesions.— Dr.  A.  P.  Dudley,  of  New 
York  Ooanty,  described  his  present  method  of  surgical  treat- 
ment for  certain  forms  of  the  above  condition.  After  a  review 
of  the  various  methods  for  correcting  this  lesion  recently  in 
vogue,  he  narrated  the  details  of  his  operative  procedure  in  a 
case  of  diseased  ovaries  and  tubes.  He  opened  the  abdomen, 
broke  up  the  adhesions  about  the  uterus,  and  then  taking  the 
left  ovary  and  tube,  he  drew  them  up  tbrough  the  abdominal 
incision  and  saw  that  the  fimbriated  extremity  was  open.  He 
then  took  a  piece  of  No.  27  silver  wire,  slightly  pointed  at  one 
end,  which  he  gently  passed  through  the  entire  length  of  the 
tube,  demonstrating  it  as  pervious.  The  ovary,  which  contained 
several  cysts,  was  then  tapped  with  a  spear  pointed  needle  by 
passing  the  needle  directly  through  the  organ  and  squeezing 
the  water  out.  The  sacs  were  then  allowed  to  fill  with  fresh 
blood.  The  tube  and  ovary  were  dropped  back  and  the  right 
side  was  treated  in  the  same  manner.  An  assistant  then  placed 
two  fingers  in  the  vagina  and  lifted  the  uterus  as  high  as  possi- 
ble in  the  pelvis.  The  operator  was  thus  enabled  to  bring  the 
uterus  close  up  to  the  abdominal  incision.  With  a  pair  of  deli- 
cate scissors  he  then  denuded  the  peritona-um  from  the  anterior 
wall  of  the  ntenis,  the  surface  thus  freshened  being  ot  an  oval 
shape.  Care  was  taken  not  to  go  too  near  the  bladder.  Then 
each  round  ligament  was  brought  up  and  a  portion  of  the  peri- 
toneal covering  upon  the  inner  side  denuded  to  correspond  with 
that  upon  the  uterus.  With  a  continuous  suture  of  catgut  he 
then  sewed  these  denuded  surfaces  together.  The  sutures  were 
passed  deep  enough  to  secure  against  their  cutting  out  before 
union  took  place.  The  uterus  was  then  dropped  back,  and  the 
traction  upon  the  round  ligaments  immediately  drew  the  organ 
into  a  position  of  anteversion,  the  sutured  surfaces  lying  in  ap- 
position to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  bladder.  He  did  not  in- 
troduce a  pessary,  preferring  to  allow  the  work  to  rest  upon  its 
merits.  The  advantages  of  this  operation  were  threefold:  1. 
It  shortened  the  round  ligaments,  without  sacrificing  any  i)art 
ot  them,  sufficiently  to  hold  the  uterus  in  a  position  anterior  to 
the  perpendicular  line  of  the  body.  2.  Denuding  and  firmly 
fastening  the  round  ligament  to  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
uterus  thickened  and  gave  extra  support  to  iIjc  latter.  'A.  The 
uterus  was  maintained  in  a  normal  position  without  fastening 
any  of  it  to  the  anterior  abdoiriinal  wall,  a  position  which  he 
thought  Nature  never  intended  it  to  occupy. 

This  operation  the  speaker  maintained  presented  the  follow- 
ing advantages  over  hysterorrhaphy  or  Alexander's  operation:  1. 
It  corrected  the  displacements  by  utilizing  the  natural  sup|)orls 
of  the  uterus  without  sacrificing  any  of  them.  2.  The  profier 
diaphragmatic  action  of  the  pelvic  fioor  was  not  interfered  with. 
8.  The  bladder  was  not  imprisoned  and  its  proper  action  was 
undisturbed.  4.  There  was  no  chance  for  intestinal  adhesion 
about  the  line  of  suture,  for  the  latter  lay  in  »i)posili()n  to  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  bladder,  and  adhesion  taking  place  at 
this  point  simply  elongated  the  utero-vesical  Junction.  .">.  In 
case  of  impregnation,  the  uterus  was  free  to  rise  in  the  abdomi- 
nal cavity  naturally.  6.  The  use  of  the  catgut  suture  did  away 
with  the  danger  of  the  formation  of  sinuses  by  the  ligature. 
One  of  his  objects  in  performing  this  operation  had  been  to 
save  the  ovaries,  for  he  had  come  to  believe  that  more  was  taken 


out  than  should  be.  He  had  operated  in  the  manner  de.scribed 
four  times,  and  he  thought  this  was  enough  to  demonstrate  that 
it  was  possible  to  attack  the  cysts  in  the  ovaries  and  still  not 
have  any  trijuble  in  the  tubes  and  ovaries  after  the  laparotomy. 

Discussion  on  Intracranial  Lesions. — This  subject  was  con- 
sidered by  various  speakers  under  the  following  subdivisions: 

The  present  means  of  localizing  intracranial  lesions. 

The  nature  of  the  chief  intracranial  lesions  (luemorrhage, 
abscesses,  tumors),  and  how  can  they  be  discriminated. 

The  iudications  and  contra-indications  of  operative  interfer- 
ence in  cases  of  intracranial  lesions. 

The  best  modes  of  operating  in  cases  of  intracranial  lesions. 

The  immediate  and  also  the  remote  results  of  operative 
treatment  in  cases  of  intracranial  lesions. 

Dr.  W.  W.  Keen,  of  Pennsylvania,  prefaced  his  remarks  by 
the  exhibition  and  description  of  a  new  Rolandic-fissure' meter, 
with  radiating  arm  and  index  built  after  the  manner  of  the 
cyrtometer,  and  the  design  of  Horsley,  of  England.  The  indi- 
cations for  operative  treatment  in  brain  lesions,  he  said,  should 
be  based  on  careful  observation  of  the  peculiar  physical  char- 
acteristics, the  mechanical  depressions,  and  functional  disturb- 
ances. 

In  the  course  of  an  elaborate  survey  of  the  whole  clinical 
aspect  of  the  subject  from  an  operator's  point  of  view  the 
speaker  emphasized  his  opinion  that  if  a  lesion  could  be  located 
and  distinguished  from  other  conditions  which  might  produce 
more  or  less  similar  phenomena,  aud  if  the  general  clinical  in- 
dications were  such  as  pointed  to  the  nece-sity  for  operative  treat- 
ment, then  it  was  the  duty  of  the  competent  surgeon  to  open 
the  head.  The  head  liad  been  too  long  regarded  as  something 
apart  and  different  from  other  portions  of  the  body,  and  he 
would  urge  that  it  should  be  maile  to  fall  into  line  with  other 
cavities,  subject,  as  it  was,  to  the  same  diseases  and  injuries. 
The  methods  of  treatment  might  require  modification  in  detail, 
but  should  be  the  same  in  principle. 

Dr.  J.  J.  Putnam,  of  Boston,  drew  attention  to  the  relative 
value  of  certain  so-called  localizing  signs  of  cerebral  tumors, 
especially  such  tumors  as  lay  a  little  outside  the  farjiiliar  areas 
of  the  central,  temporal,  and  occipital  zones,  and  only  imping- 
ing upon  them,  so  that  the  symptoms  to  which  they  gave  rise 
would  be  liable  to  occur  rather  late  in  the  progress  of  the  case. 
There  were  cases  which,  obviously  for  more  reasons  than  one, 
were  relatively  uusuited  for  surgical  treatment.  It  was  gen- 
erally admitted  as  a  clinical  principle  that  the  monoplegias  and 
localized  paralyses  were  more  valuable  as  localizing  signs  than 
the  monospasm  or  localized  convulsions.  Those  functions  of 
the  brain  which  were  relatively  of  a  liighly  specialized  and  com- 
plex character  were  more  likely  to  suffer  disturbance  than  the 
less  liighly  specialized  and  complex  or  more  fundamental  func- 
tions. There  must  be  few  tumor  operations  in  which  the  con- 
volutions near  the  growth  were  not  found  more  or  less  dis- 
placed, and  often  they  were  broadened  to  twice  their  natural 
size  or  flattened  to  the  thickness  of  cardboard.  There  were 
cases,  however,  where  this  error  was  of  importance — those, 
namely,  where  convolutions  were  excited  by  pressure  trans- 
mitted from  a  considerable  di.stanco,  or  by  anlema  and  anwniia. 
This  had  occurred  in  a  case  of  the  author's.  Unilateral  neu- 
ritis had  been  held  as  being  significant  in  indicating  the  press- 
ure of  a  tumor  of  the  opposite  side  cf  the  brain.  But  the  re- 
verse of  this  condition  was  true  in  the  author's  case  of  tumor 
of  the  middle  frontal  convolution,  so  that  this  sign  was  really 
of  very  little  value.  No  one  interested  in  cerebral  localization 
could  have  failed  to  notice  the  experiences  of  Schaett'er  and 
Mauk  in  showing  that  infinite  movements  of  the  eyes  and  the 
eyelids  were  represented  in  the  posterior  limb  of  the  angular 
gyrus  and  in  the  occi|iital  lobes,  the  connecting  tracts  reaching 
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the  oonlo-motor  nuclei  not  indirectly  through  the  Rolandic  area, 
but  by  direct  jjaths. 

Dr.  J.  B.  Roberts,  of  Philadelphia,  thought  tlmt,  though 
many  lives  had  undoubtedly  been  saved  by  judicious  surgery 
about  the  head  after  fractures,  still  the  impulse  given  to  rush  into 
operations  in  this  region  had  done  a  great  deal  of  harm.  He  was 
glad  that  the  pendulum  was  swinging  the  other  way.  Trau- 
matic cases  oti'ered  the  best  prospect  of  good  results,  and  proba- 
bly many  patients  died  who  could  have  been  saved  by  timely 
operative  interference. 

Dr.  C.  K.  Mills,  of  Philadelphia,  said  the  causes  of  failure 
in  the  present  method  of  localizing  intracranial  lesions  were 
due  to  a  variety  of  circumstances,  and  might  conveniently  be 
arranged  into  several  classes.  First,  by  giving  too  much  weight 
to  certain  classes  of  symptoms,  which  were  regarded  as  deter- 
minative of  the  site  of  the  lesion,  as,  for  example,  the  so-called 
signal  or  initial  symptoms;  second,  by  considering  only  symp- 
toms of  late  invasion,  as  in  the  case  of  lesions  growing  from 
latent  to  active  areas ;  third,  by  giving  relatively  too  much  im- 
portance to  motor  localizing  symptoms  ;  fourth,  by  overlooking 
multiple  or  diffused  lesions;  fifth,  by  operating  for  incurable 
cases  of  arrested  development.  The  so-called  signal  or  initial 
symptom,  while  of  great  value,  had  proved  sometimes  a  mis- 
leading light.  The  motor  signal  symptom  had  been  made  use 
of  in  a  large  number  of  cases  to  guide  the  surgeon,  sometimes 
successfully,  but,  the  author  was  almost  inclined  to  say,  almost 
as  often  not  so.  It  must  be  remembered  that  in  every  case  of 
unilateral  or  monospasm,  whether  reflex,  dural,  nephritic, 
toxic,  or  hysterical,  the  spasm  really  or  apparently  began  with 
an  initial  symptom  in  the  limb  or  face.  This  might  indicate 
that  the  beginning  of  the  cerebral  discharge  occurred  in  the 
area  of  the  cortex,  which  was  the  seat  of  the  representation  of 
the  movement,  but  it  would  he  unwise  to  operate  with  such 
indications.  Occasionally  conjugate  deviation  of  the  eyes  and 
head  had  been  used  as  a  guide  to  operative  procedure.  This 
was  one  of  the  errors  into  which  a  thoughtless  or  badly  in- 
formed neurologist  might  sometimes  be  led.  In  making  a  diag- 
nosis as  to  the  existence  of  hsemorrhsge,  we  must  depend  more 
largely  upon  general  symptoms.  What  was  true  of  tumor  in 
this  respect  was  still  more  strikingly  true  of  abscess.  A  num- 
ber of  mistakes  had  been  made  in  cases  of  trephining  for  tumor 
or  abscess  by  the  operator  being  guided  too  mucli  by  motor 
symptoms,  which  were  really  the  result  of  the  diffusion  of  tlie 
lesion  to  the  motor  areas.  In  the  analysis  of  the  symptoms 
with  a  view  of  deciding  as  to  operation,  too  much  stress  was 
sometimes  placed  upon  motor  symptoms,  particularly  on  more 
or  less  circumscribed  spasmodic  manifestations,  in  not  a  few 
cases  of  cerebral  abscess,  sensory  or  special  symptoms  might 
decide  in  favor  of  operating,  and  at  the  same  time  might  not 
properly  guide  to  the  seat  of  operation.  All  active  localized 
symptoms  of  the  brain,  the  result  of  mastoid  or  aural  disease, 
nnless  it  was  word-deafness  and  left-sided  atl'ectious,  were  the 
result  of  the  extension  of  the  purulent  process.  Several  7nis- 
takes  had  been  made  in  cases  in  which  large  lesions,  either  in 
the  frontal  or  temporal  lobe,  had  caused  prominent  motor 
symptoms  by  pressure  either  upon  the  motor  tracts  in  the  cap- 
sule or  upon  the  cortical  areas  of  these  tracts.  In  one  case  of 
this  kind  the  symptoms  all  pointed  to  brachial  crural  monople- 
gia, due  to  tumor  and  interimrrent  hiemorrhage.  The  autopsy 
showeil  a  tumor,  with  large  htcmorrliage  in  the  riglit  temporal 
lobe,  and  strictly  confined  to  this  lobe,  but  evidently  causing 
great  pressure.  Several  recorded  failures  had  been  the  result 
of  overlooking  the  pressure  of  multiple  or  difl'used  lesions. 
Operating  in  cases  of  tubercular  disease  of  the  brain  vessels  or 
membranes  had  also  been  another  source  of  error  and  cause  of 
failure.     It  was  an  error,  at  least  in  the  majority  of  ca.ses,  to 


operate  guided  by  certain  localizing  phenomena  of  the  spastic 
and  paralytic,  congenital  and  early  infantile  affections. 

A  careful  review  of  the  surgical  operations  guided  by  lo- 
calization rule,  in  whole  or  part,  showed  that  probably  the 
greatest  success  during  the  last  few  years  had  been  trephining 
for  endocranial  hsemorrhage.  Occasional  failure  had  resulted 
in  traumatic  cases,  and  for  several  reasons.  In  the  first  place, 
the  fact  was  not  fully  considered  that,  in  many  cases  of  depressed 
or  non-depressed  fractures,  hieraorrhages  took  place  not  only  at 
or  in  direct  connection  with  the  place  of  injury,  but  also  at 
various  positions  more  or  less  remote^ 

Dr.  J.  D.  Bryant,  of  New  York  County,  in  considering  the 
question  as  to  the  present  means  of  localizing  intracranial  le- 
sions, limited  the  term  lesion  to  abscess,  htemorrhage,  depressed 
bone,  and  tumors  of  intracranial  origin.  The  present  means 
of  localizing  these  lesions  could  be  classified  for  convenience' 
sake  as  topographical,  physiological,  and  instrumental.  The 
topographical  related  to  the  connection  existing  between  cer- 
tain established  landmarks  and  lines  of  the  cranium  that  were 
found  to  bear  a  decided  relationship  to  superficial  parts  of  the 
encephalon,  many  of  which. parts  had  had  definite  functions  as- 
signed to  them  already.  The  physiological  means  related  to  the 
establishment  of  the  site  Of  a  pathological  process  by  studying 
the  derivation  of  the  function  of  a  part  from  the  normal,  as  the 
result  of  a  local  disease  or  injury.  The  instrumental  means 
were  largely  subsidiary  and  their  application  was  often  more  of 
an  experimental  than  of  a  practical  character.  The  speaker 
then  further  dealt  with  the  question  by  the  recitation  of  cases 
having  direct  bearing  on  the  subject.  Among  the  most  )ni])or- 
tant  deductions  were:  1.  Tliat  a  small  and  presumptively  cir- 
cumscribed injury  of  the  brain  substance  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  fi-su'-e  of  Rolando  might  incite  an  advancing  cerehral  disin- 
tegration sufficient  to  involve  the  motor  centers  associated  with 
this  fissure  witluuit  causing  notable  constitutional  symptoms. 
2.  That  aspiration  of  the  brain  as  a  means  of  diagnosticating 
the  existence  or  the  situation  of  an  abscess  was  of  uncertain 
utility,  even  when  a  fair-sized  needle  was  used,  and  that  the 
employment  of  the  ordinary  hypodermic  appliances  for  this 
purpose  was  entirely  unreliable  and  misleading.  3.  That  ex- 
tensive fissure  could  begin  at  some  distance  from  the  violence 
causing  it,  and  that  its  existence  might  remain  unrecognized 
without  an  extended  exploration.  4.  That  extensiv.e  and  fatal 
vascular  complications  might  be  caused  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  seat  of  an  apparently  innocent  injury  of  the 
scalp  or  skull.  5.  That  where  paralysis,  involving  the  motor 
areas  of  the  brain,  followed  an  apparently  trivial  injury  of  the 
head,  an  operation  at  the  scat  of  the  areas  was  indicated  for  the 
purpose  of  exploration  alone.  0.  That  the  removal  of  a  com- 
pressed braiu  clot  was  not  necessarily  followed  by  improvement 
of  the  symptoms  of  compression,  snd  that  if  the  brain  did  not 
soon  resume  the  normal  relation  with  the  skull,  death  would 
ensue  as  the  result.  In  another  of  the  cases  cited  the  patient 
had,  immediately  after  being  hit  over  the  head  with  a  bottle, 
lost  the  jiower  of  speaking  his  own  name,  but  had  been  able  to 
write  it  and  the  name  of  his  assailant  on  paper.  When  admit- 
ted to  the  hospital  he  could  not  recall  his  own  name  or  those  of 
many  common  things.  An  examination  of  the  injury  had  dis- 
closed a  small  circumscribed  compound  depressed  fracture  of 
the  skull,  located  near  the  lower  end  of  the  Assure  of  Rolando. 
On  the  following  day  the  depression  was  elevated  and  the  apha- 
sic  symptoms  had  all  disappeared.  The  case  had  impressed  the 
fact  that  a  circumscribed  compression,  due  to  traumatic  influ- 
ence, might  limit  its  effects  to  one  motor  center  only. 

Dr.  T.  II.  Manley,  of  Now  York  County,  said  it  was  neces- 
sary to  divide  intracranial  lesions  into  two  classes — viz.,  tho.»e 
of  an  extrinsic  and  those  of  an  intrinsic  origin;  those  arising 
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from  violence  or  mechanical  influences,  and  those  resulting 
from  pathological  changes  within  the  skull.  He  confined  his 
observations  to  lesions  of  a  traumatic  character,  although  what 
was  said  concerning  the  changes  which  lay  in  the  way  when 
those  were  treated  by  active  surgical  intervention  would  prac- 
tically apply  with  slight  modification  to  intracranial  formations 
of  a  constitutional  origin.  Cephalic  lesions  attributable  to 
trauma  were  commonly  of  a  compound  nature,  being  associated 
with  contusion,  laceration  or  puncture  of  the  scalp  with  the 
underlying  textures,  with  fracture  or  dejiression  of  the  osseous 
plates  of  the  skull,  and  hgnce  we  might  with  propriety  desig- 
nate them  cranio-cepbalic  lesions.  Conditions  following  cranial 
injuries  in  which  the  patients  survived  had  reference  to  (1) 
shock,  (2)  laceration  of  brain  substance,  (3)  hfemorrhage,  (4) 
inflammation,  (.5)  purulent  formation,  (6)  localized  ulceration, 
breaking  down  or  softening.  The  utility  or  justifiability  of  op- 
erative interference  depended  on  a  multiplicity  of  circum- 
stances, which  demanded  a  most  careful  consideration.  It  was 
true  that  operations  were  frequently  done  on  patients  while  in 
a  state  of  shock  and  coma  ;  it  was  also  true  that  diagnosis  could 
not  be  made  at  such  a  time.  In  a  general  way,  it  might  be 
said  that  fractured  or  depressed  bone  of  the  skull  could,  when 
necessary,  be  expeditiously  dealt  with  by  the  trephine.  It  was 
well  known  that  we  might  have  a  laceration  or  injury  to  the 
brain  without  evident  injury  to  the  skull;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  brain  might  be  injured  without  symptoms  occurring 
of  suflicient  gravity  to  make  trephining  admissible.  The  author 
did  not  believe  in  the  reimplanting  of  bone  in  the  skull,  and 
did  not  think  that  osseous  union  took  place,  thereby  leaving 
the  brain  susceptible  of  hernia  cerebri.  It  was  needless  to  say 
that  the  dura  mater  was  always  exposed  to  laceration  when  the 
large  trephine  was  employed.  H»morrhage  was  a  symptom 
considere<l  by  many  as  one  of  the  most  dangerous  to  occur  in 
trauma  of  the  brain,  but  the  author  did  not  see  why  it  should 
be  80.  lie  thought  that  in  many  cases,  if  it  were  let  alone,  ab- 
sorption would  take  place,  and  at  any  rate  the  trephine  in 
most  cases  increased  the  danger.  Since  the  advent  of  antisep- 
tics, combined  with  cleanliness,  the  danger  of  inflammation 
arising  as  a  sequela  of  the  trephine  was  eliminated,  though  not 
wholly  banished.  While  with  these  means  the  trouble  might 
be  avoided,  still  mechanical  irritation  or  constitutional  predis- 
position often  favored  inflammatory  processes.  But  meningitis 
was  at  times  absolutely  unavoidable  after  trephining.  Tlie 
author  thought  that  in  traumatic  meningitis  trephining  for 
the  purpose  of  draining  and  irrigating  was  not  only  useless  hut 
almost  criminal.  In  the  cases  in  which  the  operation  had  been 
done  for  this  purpose  there  was  no  doubt  that  life  had  been 
shortened.  lie  had  never  seen  abscess  follow  the  use  of  the 
trephine.  When  the  use  of  the  tre|>an  was  attended  with  or 
followed  by  much  laceration  of  brain  substance,  or  by  tlie  di- 
vision or  occlusion  of  the  vascular  supply,  that  part  which  was 
exposed  thereby  gradually  disintegrated  and  was  absorbed  ;  in- 
sanity might  result  or  recovery  ensue.  Aniesthetics  increased 
the  vascularity  of  the  brain,  so  that  it  stood  to  reason  that  a 
brain  after  trauma  should  be  kept  as  quiet  as  possible,  and 
would  not  be  benefited  by  this  aniosthesia.  Manipulation  at 
such  a  time  was  also  bad.  The  author  thought  that  in  many 
cases  of  trephining  for  trauma  where  death  had  occurred  the 
anaisthetic  had  been  an  important  element  in  the  cause.  For 
trephining  to  be  stripped  of  elements  of  danger,  it  required  an 
exact  anatomical  knowledge  and  a  careful  discriminating  judg- 
ment. 

Hypnotism.  —  Dr.  Ernest  Sciimm),  iu  his  remarks  upon  this 
sub  jert,  said  nobody  hesitated  to  admit  the  influence  of  tlie  body 
upon  the  brain.  Eminent  alienists  maintained  that  no  diseased 
state  of  the  mind  ever  existed  without  a  pathological  condition 


of  some  portion  t)f  the  brain.  Why  should  we  then  hesitate  to 
admit  the  influence  of  the  mind  upon  the  body  '.  The  author 
held  that  every  unconscious  imitation  was  a  transfer  of  a  brain 
movement  communicated  to  another  brain  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  brain  which  repeated  this  movement  of  the  fir.-t  brain 
adopted  it  as  one  of  its  own  originating,  and  not  a  repetition. 
On  this  rested  the  great  problem  of  hypnotism.  That  the  view 
of  the  contagiousness  of  brain  movements  of  physical,  intellect- 
ual, and  moral  diseases  was  not  a  singular  one,  and  was  demon- 
strable among  other  thinas  by  the  fact  that  not  a  few  alienists 
had  formed  the  belief  that  mental  aberration  might  be  com- 
municated to  a  sound  mind  by  example  and  daily  intercourse 
with  the  insane.  There  did  exist  within  us  a  secret  force  which 
constantly  conformed  our  thoughts  to  our  actions  and  our  entire 
inner  being  to  our  external  habits.  The  speaker  was  convinced 
that  the  true  essence  of  hypnotism  possessed  kindred  elements 
to  those  thoughts.  It  was  the  imparting  of  a  brain  movement 
to  others  or  the  creating  a  new  one  in  another  which  became  as 
the  other  self-originated  thought.  That  the  hypnotic  state  could 
be  produced  was  an  established  fact.  Like  all  other  therapeutic 
measures,  it  had  its  circumscribed  sphere,  but  its  usefulness  was 
destined  to  become  very  great. 

Retention  of  Urine  from  Prostatic  Obstruction  in  Eld- 
erly Men:  its  Nature,  Diagnosis,  and  Management. — This 
was  the  title  of  a  paper  by  Dr.  J.  W.  S.  Goulev,  of  New  York 
County.     (See  page  477.) 

Dr.  J.  A.  Wteth,  of  New  Y'ork  County,  said  that  in  cases 
of  persistent  cystitis  it  was  bis  practice  to  perform  suprapubic 
section;  he  thought  this  the  best  method  for  dealing  with  this 
very  obstinate  disease.  This  operation  in  his  hands  had  given 
better  results  than  when  treated  by  the  urethra.  Not  only  was 
immediate  relief  obtained,  but  a  better  comnumd  of  the  bladder 
was  possible.  He  had  only  been  doing  this  operation  the  last 
two  years,  but  in  that  time  about  thirty  cases  had  been  so  treat- 
ed, five  of  which  were  tumors  of  the  prostate,  good  results  be- 
ing obtained  in  all.  He  thought  that  for  prostatic  tumors  the 
high  operation  was  by  far  the  best.  It  was  his  method  in  re- 
moving such  to  use  the  clamp  forceps,  and,  with  the  fingers  at 
the  prostate,  gradually  to  twist  them  off,  using  the  actual  cau- 
tery to  the  stump.  Relief  had  always  been  prompt,  and  in  only 
onecasedid  the  bladder  fail  to  resume  its  function.  The  speaker 
had  found  that  the  i>il  of  gaultheria  was  the  best  remedy  to  pre- 
vent the  decomposition  of  urine.  He  gave  it  by  the  mouth,  four 
or  five  drops,  three  or  four  times  daily.  When  this  drug  was 
given,  the  urine  would  not  decompose.  The  Trendelenburg  dr:dn- 
age-tube  was  the  one  used,  and  six  to  eight  weeks  was  the  long- 
est it  had  ever  been  necessary  to  leave  it  in  situ. 

Dr.  GouLEY  was  in  full  accord  with  the  speaker  as  to  doing 
suprapubic  cystotomy  for  the  removal  of  prostatic  tumors,  but 
he  would  not  do  the  operation  lor  this  alone,  but  rather  inci- 
dentally. He  believed  that  iu  the  majority  of  cases  the  bladder 
could  best  be  reached  through  the  urethra,  and  as  fordoing  the 
operation  for  the  purpose  of  cleansing  and  drainage,  it  should 
not  be  thought  of.  In  cases  of  contracted  bladder  from  pros- 
tatic obstruction,  it  was  the  speaker's  practice  to  use  hydraulic 
pressure  to  dilate,  frequently  increasing  the  capacity  of  the  blad- 
der from  half  an  ounce  to  four  ounces.  He  did  not  think  it 
necessary  to  give  auytiiing  by  the  mouth  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting decomposition  of  urine,  when  we  had  the  means  of  ap- 
plying it  directly  in  the  bladder. 

The  Address  on  Surgery— The  Ligature  of  Arteries.— 
Dr.  SmrMK.N  S.Mnu.  of  New  York,  said  that  his  jiapcr  had  been 
prepared  with  a  view  of  noticing  some  of  the  contributions  of 
American  surgeons  to  the  improvement  and  development  in  the 
ligature  of  arteries.  The  general  surgical  history  of  this  work 
for  the  cure  of  aneurysm  might  bo  divided  into  three  epochs. 
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The  first  came   down    to    1785,  and  was   known   as   the  old 
method  ;  the  second,  or  intermediate  period,  was  known  as  the 
new  method;  while  that  of  the  third,  or  present  period,  was 
called  the  antiseptic  period.     The  principle  upon  which  the  old 
method  was  based  was  the  obliteration  of  the  aneurysmal  tumor 
by  freely  opening  the  sac  and  promoting  suppuration.     The 
feature  of  the  operation  which  had  excited  most  interest  among 
surgeons,  and  which  had  led  to  improvements,  was  the  method 
of  arresting  hajmorrliage.     At  first  the  open  artery  was  plugged 
after  the  sac  was  incised,  pledgets  of  cotton  being  sometimes 
employed.     Subsequently  the  open  artery  was  ligated  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sac,  and  then  the  sac  was  closed  and  allowed  to 
suppurate.     Then  the  ligation  was  done  outside,  but  close  to, 
the  tumor,  with   the  subsequent  incision  of  the  sac.     Again, 
ligatures  were  applied  one  above  and  the  other  below  the  tu- 
mor.    Wliatever  the  variation  in  detail,  the  operation  had  al- 
ways termiuated  by  the  opening  of  the  sac.     The  speaker  then 
went  on  to  trace  the  steady  advance  of  operative  work  in  this 
direction.     Of  the  work  of  Hunter,  he  said  that  a  review  of  the 
surgical  literature  of  that  period  made  it  very  evident  that 
Hunter's  operation  was  only  one  step,  and  not  a  very  long  one, 
in  the  treatment  of  aneurysm  hy  operative  methods.     It  had 
proved  that  the  condition  might  be  cured  by  the  simple  ligature 
of  the  artery  on  its  prosimal  side,  without  incision  of  the  sac 
and  incurring  the  danger  of  subsequent  suppuration.     The  sug- 
gestion of  Brasdor — that  the  ligature  should  be  applied  on  the 
distal  side  of  the  tumor — was  important,  as  it  had  enabled  the 
operator  to  successfully  treat  a  class  of  cases  in  which  it  was 
impossible  to  ligate  the  main  trunk  on  the  cardiac  side.     Mott 
bad  heartily  approved  of  the  operation,  and  the  success  that  had 
since  attended  it  evidenced  that  surgeon's  practical  sagacity. 
After  going  very  thoroughly  over  the  whole  ground  inelaborate 
historical  survey  and  paying  graceful  tribute  to  the  work  of 
Post,  Mott,  Rodgers,  and  others  identified  with  progress  in  this 
direction,  the  author  stated  that  the  part  borne  by  American 
surgeons  in  the  history  of  the  ligature  of  arteries  was  most 
favorable.     They  bad  not  only  been  pioneers  in  enlarging  the 
boundaries  of  this  field  of  practice,  but  they  had  cultivated  it 
with  a  degree  of  success  unrivaled  even  by  British  surgeons. 
Statistics  demonstrated  that  during  the  first  three  quarters  of 
the  present  century,  of  sixteen  operations  upon  the  innominata, 
six  were  done  in  this  country.     Of  these  operations,  an  Ameri- 
can surgeon  had  performed  the  first.     Of  thirteen  ligations  of 
the  subclavian  in  the  first  part  of  its  surgical  course,  Americsms 
had  performed  five.     An  American  surgeon  had  alone  ligated 
the  subclavian  within  the  scaleni.     It  was,  however,  on  the  31st 
of  December,  18B8,  that  an  event  had  occurred  which  was  des- 
tined to  be  the  final  cinsummation  of  all  improvement  in  the 
ligature  of  arteries.     This  was  the  occasion  of  the  application 
of  ligatures  to  the  carotid  of  a  calf  by  Mr.  Joseph  Lister.     The 
ligatures  were  of  two  different  kinds,  and  were  applied  at  in- 
tervals of  about  au  inch  and  a  half.     The  cardiac  ligature  was 
composed  of  three  strips  of  peritonfcum  from  the  small  intes- 
tine of  an  ox,  firmly  twisted  ;  the  distal  end  was  made  of  fine 
catgnt.     Both  had   been  treated  with   a  saturated  solution  of 
carbolic  acid.     The  ligatures  were  cut  short,  one  end  being  left 
longer  than  the  other.     The  wound  was  completely  closed,  and 
it  had  promptly  healed.     Thirty  days  after  the  operation  the 
parts  were  examined  post  mortem.     There  was  an  entire  ab- 
sence of  inflammatory  thickening  in  the  vicinity  of  the  vessel. 
The  knots  of  the  distal  ligature  bad  disappeared,  and  the  only 
indication  of  the  end   which  had   been  left  lung  was  a  black 
speck  here  and  there  upon  a  delicate  cellular  tissue  in  connec- 
tion with  the  vessel.    The  cardiac  ligature  was  continuous  in 
structure  with  the  arterial  wall ;  the  short  end  had  disappeared, 
but  the  knot  was  represented  by  a  soft,  smooth  lump,  in  the 


center  of  which  and  lying  close  to  the  artery  was  a  small  re- 
sidual portion  of  the  original  knot,  quite  distinct  from  the  liv- 
ing tissue  around  it.     Between  the  proximal  ligature  and  the 
heart  the  formation  of  a  coagulum  had  been  entirely  prevented 
by  a  large  vessel  taking  origin  immediately  above  the  part 
which  had  thus  borne  the  brunt  of  the  cardiac  impulse  for  a  full 
month.   Clots  had  been  formed  on  the  distal  side  of  the  ligature. 
A  more  minute  examination  showed  that  the  material  which 
had  been  formed  at  the  expense  of  the  ligature  was  a  beautiful 
example  of  fibro-plastic  structure.    At  the  situation  of  the  distal 
ligature  the  structure  of  the  vessel  had  seemed  to  be  entirely 
unaffected.     The  middle  coat  was  neither  thicker  nor  thinner 
than  the  neighboring  parts.     The  vessel,  so  far  from  showing 
any  signs  of  giving  way,  had  appeared  to  have  gained  additional 
strength  ;  the  encircling  ring  of  new  tissue,  incorporated  with 
the  arterial  walls,  must  have  had  a  corroborative  eftect.     Mr. 
Lister,  in  commenting  upon  this  result,  had  made  the  assertion 
that  the  application  of  a  ligature  of  animal  tissue  antiseptically 
upon  an  artery,  whether  tightly  or  gently,  virtually  surrounded 
it  with  a  ring  of  living  tissue,  and  strengthened  the  vessel 
where  it  constricted  it.     A  more  complete  revolution  in  prac- 
tice could  hardly  be  imagined.     Mr.  Lister's  further  assertion 
that  the  surgeon  might  now  tie  an  arterial  trunk  in  its  conti- 
nuity close  to  a  deep  branch,  secure  against  secondary  hiemor- 
rhage  and  deep-seated  suppuration,  had  been  amply  verified. 
A  casein  point  in  the  author's  experience  was  that  of  a  man, 
aged  forty,  who  had  suffered  from  cancer  of  the  tongue,  tonsil, 
and  pharynx,  and  had  come  under  observation  at  a  stage  of  the 
disease  to  avoid  the  repetition  of  the  hfemorrhages  which  had 
already  occurred,  and  of  which  the  patient  stood  in  great  dread. 
The  speaker  bad  ligated  with  carbolized  catgut  between  the  di- 
visions of  the  common  carotid  and  the  superior  thyreoid  branch 
of  the  external  carotid.     The  ligature  was  drawn  tightly,  but 
not  so  firmly  as  to  divide  the  coats  of  the  vessel.     The  man 
dying  soon  after  from  inanition  and  exhaustion  due  to  his  dis- 
ease, it  was  found  post  mortem  that  the  operation   had  accom- 
plished all  that  was  expected  of  it.     The  common  carotid  was 
perfectly  free  and   without  change.      At  the  bifurcation  and 
along  the  extent  of  the  internal  carotid  the  caliber  of  the  ves- 
sels was  normal  and  there  was  no  inflammatory  product.     At 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  from  the  origin  of  the  external  ca- 
rotid the  caliber  of  that  vessel  suddenly  dimini-lied,  and   an 
eighth  of  an  inch  higher  it  was  completely  closed.     There  was 
no  evidence  that  clot  had  ever  existed.     Externally  there  was 
a  Ijulbous  enlargement  at  the  seat  of  the  ligature.     The  arterv 
seemed  to  be  encircled  by  a  ring  of  newly  formed  tissue,  as 
hard  and  dense  as  a  cicatrix.     The  result  of  the  ligature,  as  a 
whole,  wa8(l)  the  closure  of  the  artery  immediately  bv  pressure 
(2)  the  closure  of  the  artery  permanently  by  the  union  of  the 
opposing  surfaces  of  the  living  membranes,  and  (3)  the  strength- 
ening of  the  artery  at  the  point  of  ligation  tenfold  hy  the  for- 
mation of  au  immense  ligature  of  fibrous  tissue.    Standing  upon 
the  present   delectable    heights,  said  the   speaker,  how  vain 
seemed  the  struggle  of  the  fathers  in  this  branch  of  surgery! 
Operations   which   they   hud    perfoiiiied    only   after  days  and 
nights  of  wearisome  study  and  anxiety  might  now  be  turned 
over  l<>  the  ho>pital  student  for  bis  technical  improvement. 

The  Therapeutics  of  Exophthalmic  Goitre.— Dr.  E.  D. 
Fkbouson,  of  Rensselaer  County,  rc.iil  a  paper  with  this  title. 
Exophthalmic  goitre,  he  said,  was  not  a  common  disease,  and 
yet  it  WHS  not  so  rare  as  to  render  it  a  curiosity.  Though  the 
disease  was  one  with  sufficiently  well  defined  characteristics  to 
allow  of  its  ready  recognition,  still  errors  of  dia^'nosis  might 
and  doubtless  did  occur.  The  fact  was  that  enlargement  of  the 
thyreoid  body  was  not  peculiar  to  the  disease,  and  that  a  frequent 
pulse  was  attendant  on  a  multitude  of  morbid  conditions,  and 
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occasional  prominence  of  the  eyes  might  be  added  from  causes 
not  the  same  as  the  condition  determining  the  development  of 
exophthalmic  goitre.  The  conclusion  that  the  condition  was 
not  at  any  rate  a  pathological  unit  had  been  strengthened,  in 
the  judginent  of  the  writer,  by  the  results  of  the  use  of  digi- 
talis, for  in  every  instance  in  which  he  had  felt  confident  of  the 
diagnosis  that  drug  had  not  only  failed  to  afford  relief,  but  was 
apparently  productive  of  injury.  The  writer  then  gave  in  de- 
tail the  histories  of  several  cases  of  exophthalmic  goitre  treated 
with  strophanthus.  The  administration  of  this  had  afforded 
prompt  relief,  the  patients  being  able  to  return  to  their  ordinary 
occupation.  In  no  instance  had  either  the  exophthalmia  or 
the  goitre  been  entirely  removed,  and  so  far  as  the  latter  was 
concerned,  the  author  would  not  expect  its  removal,  for  when 
the  enlargement  had  existed  for  some  time  it  became  of  so 
dense  or  fibrous  a  consistence  as  to  preclude  the  idea  of  its  com- 
plete removal.  There  was,  however,  a  notable  degree  of  im- 
provement both  in  the  exophthalmia  and  in  the  thyreoid  body, 
but  it  was  impossible  to  express  in  mathematical  terms  the 
changes  .in  these  features  of  the  disease  so  well  as  could  be 
done  in  the  rate  of  the  pulse.  Not  only  were  the  rate  and 
rhythm  of  the  contractions  favorably  influenced,  but  in  these 
cases  tliere  undoubtedly  existed  a  dilatation  of  the  left  ventricle 
which  improved  so  as  to  leave  no  physical  or  symptomatic  evi- 
dence of  cardiao  lesion.  Recent  pathological  considerations 
tended  to  place  exophthalmic  goitre  in  the  category  of  the 
neuroses,  and  the  locus  of  its  origin  in  the  floor  of  the  fourth 
ventricle.  Still,  the  evidence  was  not  such  as  to  give  any  clew 
concerning  its  aetiology  or  treatment,  aside  from  clinical  ob- 
servations, and  consequently  there  was  no  explanation  to  offer 
as  to  the  method  by  which  strophanthus  afforded  relief,  aside 
from  the  idea  that  first  suggested  its  use,  and  that  was  to  re- 
lieve an  apparently  overtaxed  heart  through  the  lessening  of 
the  resistance  in  the  systemic  circulation  which  was  alleged  to 
be  its  action.  Aside  from  any  theoretical  consideration  as  to 
the  way  in  which  the  agent  acted,  the  fact  remained  that  bene- 
fit was  apparently  the  direct  result  of  the  use  of  strophanthus — 
a  benefit  so  notable  as  to  almost  justify  the  announcement  of  a 
cure  in  some  of  the  cases.  The  only  preparation  used  by  the 
writer  was  the  tincture,  given  by  tlie  mouth,  three  times  daily 
at  each  meal,  the  initial  dose  being  from  eight  to  ten  drops, 
which  was  increased,  if  necessary  to  reduce  the  frequency  of 
the  pulse,  to  fifteen  or  twenty,  or  even  twenty  five  drops. 
Whether  its  apparent  utijity  would  bear  the  test  of  time  and 
larger  experience  was  still  problematical.  At  present  it  seemed 
to  be  our  most  valuable  therapeutic  resource  in  exophthalmic 
goitre. 

Dr.  Crontn  was  glad  that  the  speaker  had  given  digitalis 
its  proper  place  in  the  treatment  of  the  disease. 

Dr.  A.  L.  Carroll,  of  New  York  County,  said  that  he  had 
been  impressed  with  the  difference  which  existed  in  the  prepa- 
rations of  the  drug  strophanthus  now  in  the  market.  He 
thought  he  had  been  the  first  to  employ  it  liero  after  the  pub- 
lication of  the  first  paper  on  the  subject.  His  case  was  one  of 
dilatation  following  valvular  lesion.  Its  action  had  been  prac- 
tically nil.  He  had  then  directed  that  another  preparation 
should  be  procured.  This  had  produced  marked  physiological 
action  after  a  few  doses. 

Obstetrics, — This  subject  was  made  the  basis  of  special  and 
general  discussion,  the  following  questions  being  propounded : 

(1)  IIow  may  the  present  prophylactic  measures  in  obstet- 
rics be  more  extended  and  applied? 

(2)  Is  the  present  technique  in  the  management  of  labor 
and  convalescence  in  accordance  with  sound  physiology? 

(3)  To  what  extent  have  the  surgical  means  of  treatment  of 
labor  complications  been  successful,  or  should  these  complica- 


tions and  the  process  of  repair  have  been  more  generally  left  to 
Nature? 

(4)  What  influence  would  a  more  advanced  obstetric  sci. 
ence  have  on  the  biological  and  social  condition  of  the  race? 

Dr.  S.  B.  W.  McLeod,  of  New  York  County,  presented  the 
first  paper  on  this  subject.  He  said  that  as  a  science  obstetrics 
was  conservative,  but  was  pre-eminently  progressive  as  an  art. 
Antiseptics,  meddlesome  midwifery,  and  prophylaxis  were  then 
fully  dealt  with.  The  support  of  the  perinaium  was  the  sub- 
ject of  much  consideration.  The  dorsal  and  the  lateral  postures 
of  the  patient  in  labor  and  the  use  of  bandages  had  their  advo- 
cates, and  these  not  a  few.  It  was  worthy  of  special  attention 
that,  while  there  were  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  medicines 
now  before  the  profession,  those  that  were  designated  "  new 
remedies,'"  a  few  of  these,  perhaps  eight,  were  of  use  in  obstet- 
rics. Ergot  as  an  oxytocic  still  remained  without  a  successful 
rival.  The  tears  in  ruptured  uteri  were  sewed  under  antiseptic 
details,  and  these  lesions  always  offered  prospects  of  recovery. 

Dr.  W.  MoCoLLOM,  of  Kings  County,  thought  that  between 
extremes  there  was  always  a  golden  mean.  Savage  and  untu- 
tored natives  did  not  become  extinct  by  reason  of  puerperal  fe- 
ver, nor  did  all  the  civilized  women  die  because  of  the  amount 
of  bichloride  that  was  thrown  into  the  gaping  veins  of  the  re- 
cently emptied  uterus.  In  answer  to  the  question  propounded, 
he  should  say  that  all  medical  students  should  be  instructed  that 
if,  when  in  practice,  they  were  called  to  a  case  of  obstetrics,  they 
should  first  take  a  Russian  bath,  have  the  hair  cut  and  sham- 
pooed, and  buy  a  new  suit  of  clothes.  On  entering  the  lying-in 
chamber,  the  physician  should,  if  he  had  touched  the  door-knob, 
plunge  his  hands  into  a  strong  solution  of  carbolic  acid  or  bi- 
chloride. Then  he  should  have  a  steam  atomizer  at  work  cast- 
ing a  spray  that  would  act  like  a  Gatling  gun  on  any  bacilli  that 
might  have  come  in  out  of  curiosity  or  with  fiendish  intent.  The 
bacteria  must  then  be  dug  from  the  finger-nails  and  thrown  into 
the  fire.  Then,  after  again  washing  the  hands  and  face  in  bi- 
chloride, the  chemically  pure  accoucheur  might  make  an  ex- 
amination when  the  patient  told  him  that  the  child  was  com- 
ing. The  patient  should  have  a  constant  stream  of  bichloride 
thrown  on  the  genitals,  or  have  the  nates  immersed  in  a  tub  fit- 
ted to  the  bed,  full  of  the  same  material.  If  the  child,  when 
born,  should  sw.allow  some  of  the  fluid,  it  would  at  once  kill 
any  bacilli  of  which  it  had  inadvertently  partaken  in  ntero.  No 
competent  practitioner  would  alio  w  the  child  to  drown,  of  course. 
If  the  case  should  be  one  of  breech  presentation,  a  cork  should 
lie  adjusted  within  the  sphincter  ani  to  prevent  the  meconial  cocci 
from  getting  out  too  soon.  The  douching  or  hip-bath  should 
be  continued  till  the  placenta  was  expelled.  Then  a  bichloride 
pad  should  be  placed  over  the  genitals  and  they  should  be  her- 
metically sealed,  not  to  be  opened  except  under  like  antiseptic 
precautions.  They  might  think  him  frivolous,  but  he  had  heard 
as  ridiculous  teaching  from  high  authority.  As  a  matter  of 
serious  fact,  he  would  have  everything  as  clean  as  possible. 
The  speaker  made  this  the  ni/Kr  qua  non  of  all  jirocedures 
throughout  the  whole  parturient  period,  \vhether  comiilicated 
or  not. 

Dr.  G,  T.  Harrison,  of  New  Y'ork  County,  said  that  the 
most  important  work  of  the  obstetrician  was  to  see  that  he  did 
not  infect  his  patient.  Vaginal  examination  should  be  made 
only  in  the  interest  of  the  mother  and  child.  The  most  ex- 
treme limitations,  and  even  entire  omission  of  internal  exami- 
nation, might  he  very  well  compensated  for  and  replaced  by  ex- 
ternal methods.  Of  the  paramount  importance  of  the  thorough 
dij^infection  of  the  hanils,  and  of  all  instruments,  vessels,  and 
clothing  likely  to  be  brought  into  contact  witli  the  parturient 
woman,  so-called  subjective  antisep«i«,  we  wore  all  agreed.  Of 
the  necessity  for  an  objective  antisepsis,  so  far  as  thorough 
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oleansiDg  and  disinfection  were  concerned,  there  could  be  no 
question.  A  streptococci  invasion  through  so-called  self-in- 
fection by  the  natural  genital  secretions  was  impossible,  and 
the  healthy  parturient  woman  might  be  regarded  as  aseptic. 
Virulent  infective  germs  always  came  from  without.  Antisep- 
tic vaginal  douches  should  not  be  given,  therefore,  before  or 
during  the  birth  in  a  normal  condition  of  the  pregnant  or  par- 
turient woman.  These  were  also  contra-indicated  under  the 
same  conditions  immediately  after  the  birth  and  during  the 
puerperal  state,  as  they  were  not  only  useless  but  positively  in- 
jurious. It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  course  of  birth  was 
mechanically  retarded  by  the  loss  of  the  vaginal  mucus,  as  one 
of  its  physiological  functions  was  to  diminish  friction  and  facili- 
tate the  passage  of  the  child's  head  through  the  canal  invested 
by  it.  The  detachment  and  expulsion  of  the  placenta  from  the 
uterine  body  into  the  lower  uterine  segment  occurred  spontane- 
ously, and,  according  to  physiological  law,  required  for  its  com- 
pletion from  five  to  fifteen  minutes.  The  atitlior  would  not  in- 
terfere with  the  placenta  unless  there  was  some  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  its  complete  expulsion,  and  would  not  adopt  external 
manipulation.  The  natural  forces  were  fully  adequate  to  the 
detachment  of  the  placenta,  and  there  was  no  necessity  of  any 
kind  of  active  interference  on  the  part  of  the  obstetrician  to 
assist  the  physiological  act.  In  regard  to  hsemorrhage,  Crede's 
method  and  Schroeder's  modification  were  not  objectionable 
when  properly  employed  with  reference  to  retained  portions  of 
decidua  and  chorion.  Too  much  emphasis  could  not  be  laid  upon 
the  importance  of  an  ocular  inspection  of  the  external  genitalia 
immediately  after  the  expulsion  of  the  placenta  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain the  existence  of  any  wounds  about  the  vaginal  outlet.  Dur- 
ing the  puerperal  state  two  predisposing  factors  came  into  play 
which  rendered  it  comparatively  easy  tor  dislocating  forces  to 
unfold  their  efficacy.  All  the  pelvic  organs  were  in  a  condi- 
tion of  relaxation  and  the  uterus  was  enlarged  and  swollen;  if, 
therefore,  the  patient  lay  persistently  on  her  back  and  the 
bladder  was  allowed  to  become  distended,  and  if  the  rectum,  in 
addition,  was  left  permanently  filled,  it  must  follow  as  a  neces 
sary  consequence  that  the  fundus  uteri  was  forced  backward 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  cervix  was  anteposed  on  the  other 
band,  involution  was  hindered,  and  retro-utero-ttexio  was  the 
result. 

l)r.  T.  J.  McGii.LicuDDT,  of  New  York  County,  thought  that 
the  skillful  use  of  the  forceps  undoubtedly  decreased  infantile 
mortality,  but  its  bungling  manipulation  increased  it.  It  was 
said  that  the  forceps  was  applied  much  more  frequently  in 
private  than  in  hospital  practice.  This  was  to  be  deplored,  be- 
cause in  many  cases  the  child  often  lived  only  a  week  or  two, 
and  generally  died  from  some  cerebro-spinal  lesion.  Episeoto- 
my  was  an  operation  which  seldom  did  what  was  expected 
of  it. 

Dr.  W.  II.  RoDB,  of  Montgomery  County,  thought  that  we 
might  look  forward  to  the  time  not  far  distant  when  the  ad- 
vance in  obstetrical  science  would  furnish  the  instruments  and 
therapeutic  resources  by  which  the  most  deformed  women  could 
be  safely  delivered  of  a  living  child.  Obstacles  to  the  safe  de- 
livery of  the  mother  resulting  from  deformity  of  the  child 
would  be  surmounted  in  a  similar  way.  All  injuries  to  the 
mother  resulting  feom  labor  would  be  immediately  repaired 
and  any  injury  to  the  child  would  be  promptly  treated.  With 
these  accidents  successfully  met  or  prevented  we  should  find  at 
our  command  resources  for  the  prevention  of  puerperal  dis- 
eases. New  remedies  would  be  discovered,  new  methods  would 
be  tried  until  a  more  advanced  obstetrical  science  furnished 
means  by  wtiich  the  diseases  and  accidents  incident  to  gestation 
would  be  relieved,  the  changes  resulting  from  difficult  labor 
overcome,  and  complications  of  the  puerperal  state  entirely 


prevented.  The  race  would  be  benefited  by  the  preservation 
of  many  valuable  lives.  A  goodly  number  of  mature  and 
healthy  women  would  be  saved.  Women  who  now  suffered 
for  years  as  the  result  of  injury  or  disease  due  more  or  less  to 
the  complications  of  the  lying-in  state,  women  who  from  pro- 
tracted snfl'ering  were  rendered  almost  demoniacal,  would  be 
preserved  to  adorn  their  natural  sphere  as  ministering  angels. 

Dr.  A.  P.  Dudley,  speaking  to  the  point  as  to  whether 
the  complications  and  processes  of  repair  should  be  more  gen- 
erally left  to  Nature,  spoke  very  emphatically  upon  the  subject 
of  the  CsBsarean  section.  It  was  a  measure,  he  contended,  now 
very  nearly  perfect  in  technical  detail.  If  properly  done,  he  be- 
lieved it  would  in  time  become  more  successful  than  craniotomy 
done  when  a  woman  was  thoroughly  exhausted  by  her  own  ef- 
forts to  expel  the  child  naturally  or  by  the  efforts  of  the  phy- 
sician to  do  so  with  the  forceps.  One  of  the  chief  conditions 
of  success  in  this  operation  was  that  it  should  be  begun  early, 
before  the  patient  became  too  exhausted.  He  had  never  given 
a  vaginal  douche  before  the  birth  of  the  child,  and  had  never 
had  a  case  of  sepsis.  He  would  suggest  that  the  existence  of  a 
condition  of  pyosalpinx  was  likely  to  prove  a  very  fertile  source 
of  infection  at  the  time  of  delivery.  In  snch  event  the  uterus 
might  have  been  washed  out  and  every  antiseptic  precaution 
have  been  taken  ;  there  might  exist  no  injury  to  the  cervix  or 
perineeum,  and  still  puerperal  fever  would  develop  and  the  pa- 
tient die.  The  same  result  might  ensue  from  any  diseased  con- 
dition about  the  bladder.  He  thought  he  had  seen  such  cases 
in  hospital  practice.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  seldom  that  sep- 
sis occurred,  except  as  the  result  of  gross  neglect.  It  was  his 
rule  never  to  consider  a  case  of  labor  ended  till  he  had  exam- 
ined the  uterus.  It  was  very  easy  to  pass  a  speculum.  lie  was 
in  the  habit  of  delivering  the  womnn  on  her  side.  In  this-post- 
ure  he  had  the  perinroum  well  in  view  and  under  control.  He 
could  sew  up  a  tear  and  the  patient  never  know  it.  A  few  drops 
of  cocaine  were  all  that  was  necessary.  He  then  introduced  a 
needle  at  the  top  of  the  rent  and  repaired  the  injury  with  an 
over-and-over  catgut  suture.  His  answer  to  the  second  question 
propounded  would  be  "  No." 

Dr.  C.  0.  Frederick,  of  Erie  County,  said  he  thought  that 
the  point  of  primary  importauce  to  the  race  to  come  was  the 
question  of  the  present  preservation  of  the  health  of  the  species. 
Reviewing  the  accidents  during  labor,  he  said  the  predisposing 
causes  of  injuries  of  the  ureters  at  that  time  were  found  in  alow 
position  of  the  bladder  and  ureters,  and  an  impaired  nutrition 
of  these  organs  during  gestation,  due  to  Oideina  and  pressure. 
When  the  membranes  ruptured  before  dilatation  wascom])leted, 
the  cervix  and  the  bladder  wore  carried  down  into  the  pelvis 
before  the  advancing  head,  thus  exposing  the  nreters  to  danger 
of  injury.  The  use  of  forceps  in  such  cases  was  a  frequent  cause 
of  injury.  To  prevent  injury  of  this  kind,  complete  dilatation 
should  be  secured,  if  possible,  before  the  membranes  ruptured. 
If  they  did  rupture  early  and  the  cervix  was  tense,  support 
should  be  given  to  the  bladder  and  anterior  vaginal  wall,  and 
retraction  of  the  cervix  over  the  vertex  secured  as  early  as  pos- 
sible. The  discussion  between  the  advocates  of  the  ex])ectant 
method  of  placental  delivery  and  the  followers  of  Crcd6  still 
continued,  especially  in  Europe. 

Dr.  A.  L.  CARROi.r.  rea<l  an  elaborately  prei)arcd  statistical 
paper  bearing  upon  the  subject  of  the  discussion.  (To  be  pub- 
lished.) 

The  Medicine  of  the  Classics.— The  Hon.  C.  II.  Tkuax,  of 
Now  York,  delivered  an  address  on  this  subject.  He  tO(dc  for 
his  remarks  the  hnniornus  side  of  the  picture  and  brought  out, 
as  the  result  of  a  great  deal  of  very  scholarly  research,  the  fact 
that  even  as  far  back  as  yEsoulapius  the  physicians  of  that 
period  were  given  to  playing  upon  the  credulity  of  their  pa- 
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tients  and  were  as  nnscrnpnlons  in  the  matter  of  fees  when  op- 
portunity oflFered  as  their  possibly  equally  necessitous  brethren 
of  to-day. 

The  Physician  as  a  Witness.— Dr.  Maettn  Cavaxa,  of 
Madison  Couoty,  in  a  telling  paper  on  this  subject,  urged  upon 
the  profession  to  take  more  p.iins  to  qualify  for  the  work  of  ex- 
pert testimony  before  going  into  the  witness  box.  Then  it  was 
well  to  adhere  to  the  one  or  two  authorities  which  had  been 
studied  and  to  disclaim  any  familiarity  with  others.  "While  the 
main  anatomical  features  likely  to  come  up  should  be  looked  up, 
the  witness  need  ne^er  hesitate  to  admit  having  forgotten  such 
portions  of  the  matter  as  he  could  not  readily  recall.  He  could 
then  take  the  opportunity  to  remind  the  court  that  even  the 
lawyers  were  obliged  to  consult  their  authorities.  It  was  well  to 
secure  the  favor  of  the  entire  court  by  manifesting  a  spirit  of 
fairness  to  both  parties  in  the  action.  Technicalities  should  be 
avoided  and  the  purport  of  every  question  by  the  cross-examina- 
tion well  weighed  before  answering.  People  with  no  business 
in  the  autopsy  room  should  be  kept  out  of  it.  If  the  fire-shovel 
or  wood-saw  was  used  in  making  the  dissection,  it  was  well  not 
to  let  any  non-professional  eyes  witness  the  fact,  lest  it  should 
lay  the  operator  open  to  unpleasant  remarks. 

Some  Observations  on  Bone  and  Skin  Grafting  was  the 
subject  of  a  paper  by  Dr.  B.  M.  Rickktts,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Grafting  or  dermapenthesis  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  had  been 
developed  to  such  an  extent  that  there  was  hardly  any  limit  as 
to  what  could  be  done  in  the  way  of  repair  and  production, 
beauty  and  financial  gain  being  the  greatest  ilesiderata.  While 
the  results  of  grafting  animal  tissue  were  less  gratifying  than 
those  of  vegetable  tissue,  much  had  been  done  to  convince  us 
that  the  limit  was  far  beyond  anything  yet  attained.  Of  the 
many  questions  that  arose  relative  to  the  subject  of  bone  and 
skin  grafting,  there  were  three  most  prominent,  namely:  1. 
Where  and  how  should  skin  be  grafted  upon  raw  surfaces 
caused  by  injury,  or  by  the  removal  of  malignant  or  non  malig- 
nant growths?  2.  How  and  where  might  bones  be  restored? 
3.  Should  fragments  of  normal  bone  be  permanently  removed 
except  in  case  of  amputation?  The  author  limited  the  first 
question  to  the  cases  where  the  edges  of  the  resulting  wound 
could  not  be  immediately  coapted,  coaptation  being  given  pref- 
erence under  all  circumstances.  In  the  second  class  of  cases 
he  included  the  restoration  of  the  bones  of  the  hands,  feet,  arms, 
or  legs  that  had  been  removed  by  trauma  or  surgical  interfer- 
ence without  amputation.  Bone  grafting  or  osteopenthesis, 
while  not  so  far  advanced,  was  capable  of  the  same  successes  as 
skin  grafting.  Enough  had  already  been  done  to  show  that  its 
confines  were  not  narrow  by  any  means.  As  to  the  third  ques- 
tion— that  of  bone  fragments  in  either  compound  or  compound 
comminuted  fractures — where  a  bono  was  cruslied  or  broken 
into  two  or  more  pieces,  the  greatest  care  should  be  taken  to 
replace  the  fragments  and  to  otTer  every  opportunity  for  their 
union,  that  the  strength  and  original  shape  of  the  bone  might 
be  preserved.  That  this  might  be  more  certain,  all  clots  and 
foreign  matter  should  be  cleared  away  and  shreds  of  tissue  re- 
moved from  between  the  fragments,  which  should  bo  imme- 
diately restored  to  their  proper  places.  In  some  cases,  as  in 
the  long  bones,  the  fragments  might  be  firmly  brought  together 
with  silver  wire,  which  could  afterward  be  removed.  The  au- 
thor looked  upon  exploratory  incisions  in  cases  where  the  con- 
ditions of  the  bone  could  not  be  determined  as  justifiable  and 
as  being  the  only  means  of  knowing  the  exact  condition,  clean 
surgery  being  the  safeguard.  A  number  of  specimens  of  l>one 
wiring  in  the  dog  were  then  exhibited. 

Abdomino-pelvic  Serous  Cysts  and  Cystic  Formations.— 
This  was  the  subject  of  a  paper  by  Dr.  T.  H.  Mani.1:v,  read  by 
title.     The  author  described  a  serous  cyst  as  a  structure  of  a  low 


grade  of  development  not  under  ordinary  circumstances  pro- 
ducing mixed  elements,  and,  when  unencumbered  by  patho- 
logical changes,  maintaining  its  original  histological  character. 
The  anatomical  essentials  were  an  investing  envelope,  composed 
of  cellular  elements,  with  more  or  less  numerous  nucleated 
strands  of  fibrous  tissue,  and  becoming  eliminated  only  by  age 
or  inflammatory  changes.  Internally  the  lining  was  of  endothe- 
lial cells,  having  the  power  of  both  increasing  and  diminishing 
the  quantity  of  the  encapsulated  liquid.  The  liquid  contents, 
although  designated  serous,  possessed  no  property  in  common 
with  the  serum  of  the  blood  except  in  physical  character. 
These  cysts,  he  was  convinced,  had  for  their  origin  an  undis- 
covered microbe,  which  gained  entry  by  way  of  the  aerial  or 
alimentary  passages,  and,  when  finding  suitable  soil  or  the  sys- 
tem in  a  receptive  state,  they  rapidly  developed.  In  considering 
the  ffitiology  of  these  formations,  the  writer  pointed  out  that 
age  and  sex  were  important  factors,  females  being  the  greatest 
sutFerers.  The  formations  might  be  regarded  as  evidences  of  a 
degenerative  process,  and,  inasmuch  as  serous  cysts  were  sel- 
dom seen  except  in  the  reproductive  and  urinary  organs,  they 
might  be  regarded  as  in  some  manner,  as  yet  inexplicable,  con- 
nected with  the  functional  derangements  in  this  region.  After 
an  exhaustive  review  of  the  morbid  anatomy  and  symptoms, 
the  writer,  in  dealing  with  the  subject  of  treatment,  said  it 
would  not  do  to  be  deluded  by  the  reports  from  palatial  hospi- 
tals, as  such  statistics  could  hardly  be  regarded  as  reliable  cri- 
teria for  the  isolated  rural  practitioner.  Not  that  such  state- 
ments were  wanting  in  truth  or  were  varnished,  but  because 
there  was  but  little  comparison  in  the  facilities  for  operating. 
In  many  hospitals  the  cases  were  selected  with  great  care. 
The  advice  given  by  the  elder  generation  of  surgeons  and  prac- 
titioners was  sound.  They  recommended  marriage  as  a  physio- 
logical relief  when  the  cysts  were  of  recent  growth  in  the  pelvis 
of  the  female.  It  was  argued  that,  when  fecundation  followed 
copulation,  the  immediate  active  vascularity  in  the  formerly 
languid,  congested  capillaries  soon  aroused  the  latent  vitality  in 
the  reproductive  organs,  and  that  superfluous  adventitious  pro- 
ductions, recent  in  growth  and  moderate  in  size,  underwent  de- 
generative changes  and  disappeared.  He  had  never  seen  any 
benefit  from  massage  or  electricity.  When  cystic  disease  threat- 
ened to  compromise  health  and  became  the  source  of  pain  or 
discomfort,  internal  remedies  would  make  no  impression^  and 
active  interference  was  in  many  cases  all  that  was  left.  Stu- 
pendous progress  had  been  made,  it  was  true,  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  all  operations  involving  the  abdomen  were 
fraught  with  more  or  less  danger,  and  all  entailed  mutilation ; 
hence  conservatism  should  be  the  word. 

Functional  Disorders  of  the  Nervous  System  of  Women. 
— This  was  the   title  of  n   paper  by   Dr.  F.  J.  MoGillicuddy. 
Under  this  heading  he  classified  a  number  of  diseases  which, 
although  not  entirely  restricted  to  women,  were  found  much 
more  frequently  in  the  female  than  in  the  male  sex.     The  hys-     -^ 
teroneuroses  were  gastric,  glandular,  cardiac,  brachial,  pharyn-     f 
geal,  spinal,  cerebral,  ophthalmic,  and  derm.atic — hystero-epi-     , 
lepsy.  liysterocatalepsy,  trance,  lethargy,  narcolepsy,  ecstasy,     I 
hysteric   hypnotism,  somnambulism,  migraine,  and   recurrent     I 
orgasm.     A  knowledge  of  the  difterent  hysteroneuroses  was    A 
extremely  important,  otherwise  the  wrong  organs  would  get    ■ 
the  medication.     In  the  menstrual  hysteroneuroses  there  was    " 
uiuloubtedly  local   congestion  dependent   on    reflex  irritation. 
The  globulus  hystericus  was  most  assuredly  in  many  instances 
a  local  congestion,  which  could  be  determined  by  placing  the 
finger,  during  its  existence,  on  the  front  of  the  throat,  when  it 
would  bo  found  to  be  very  tender  to  the  slightest  pressure. 
Hystero-opilepsy  was  only  hysteria  in  the  highest  degree,  and 
not  hysteria  complicated  with  other  neuroses. 
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The  Management  of  the  Placenta  in  Abortion,— Dr. 

Daewix  Oolvin,  of  Wayne  County,  in  a  paper  on  the  correct 
method  of  dealing  with  the  placenta  in  the  second  8tage  in  cases 
of  abortion,  said  he  made  it  a  rule  never  to  leave  the  parturient 
chamber  until  the  placenta  was  in  his  hands.  He  should  con- 
sider that  in  the  event  of  any  trouble  arising  out  of  neglect  to 
do  this  a  physician  would  be  guilty  of  malpractice. 

Dr.  McLeod  said  that  in  a  very  extensive  obstetric  practice 
he  had  never  had  a  death  occur  from  sepsis  due  to  retained 
secundines. 

Dr.  Feegdsox  said  that  if  that  was  really  the  case,  the  last 
speaker  was  very  much  more  lucky  than  most  of  his  hearers. 

The  meeting  closed  with  the  introduction  of  the  newly 
elected  president.  Dr.  Stephen  Smith,  of  New  York. 


NEW  YORK  ACADEMY  OF  MEDICINE. 

Reeling  of  October  16,  1S90. 

The  President,  Dr.  Alfkkd  L.  Loomis,  in  the  Chair. 

Hydrophobia;  its  Clinical  Aspect— Dr.  L.  C.  Gray  read 
a  paper  with  this  title.  At  the  very  threshold  of  the  subject, 
he  said,  we  were  confronted  by  the  question  as  to  whether  there 
was  such  a  thing  as  rabies  or  hydrophobia.  There  had  been 
much  and  bitter  discussion  upon  this  point  during  the  last  few 
years.  Those  who  would  answer  this  question  in  the  affirma- 
tive alleged  as  proof  the  fixed  belief  of  ages,  and  the  many 
epizootics  of  which  we  had  historical  record.  The  disease  had 
never  been  very  prevalent  in  this  country,  although  local  epi- 
zootics of  it  had  been  reported  from  time  to  time.  It  would 
also  appear  to  be  conclusively  proved  tiiat  many  people  had  died 
after  being  bitten  by  rabid  animals.  But  there  had  sprung  up 
in  America  in  the  last  few  years  a  small  number  of  very  decided 
opponents  of  these  statements.  The  extreme  variability  in  the 
period  of  incubation  in  hydrophobia  lent  credence  to  the  belief, 
that  was  firmly  held  by  many  competent  observers,  that  death 
could  occur  from  fear,  with  symptoms  closely  resembling  those 
of  the  true  disease.  Although  a  recent  writer  had  characterized 
such  a  belief  as  childish,  it  was  nevertheless  a  matter  of  clinical 
observation  that  great  psychical  shock  could  produce  mental 
disease  and  death.  The  author  related  several  cases  which  had 
come  under  his  own  notice  that  bore  out  this  statement.  In 
the  city  of  New  York  during  a  period  of  thirty -five  years,  from 
185.5  up  to  the  present  time,  there  had  been  but  seventy-six 
deaths  from  hydrophobia.  The  author  believed,  from  a  review 
of  the  subject,  that  he  was  justified  in  the  following  conciosioys: 
That  frequent  mistakes  were  made  in  the  diagnosis  of  rabies 
and  hydrophobia;  that  the  so-called  dumb  rabies  was  a  symp- 
tom of  6im|)le  purulent  meningitis  and  tneningo  encephalitis; 
and  that  very  few  cases  of  either  rabies  or  hydrophobia  had 
been  observed  in  New  York  city  or  in  the  country  at  large. 
Admitting  all  this,  however,  the  question  still  remained  as  to 
whether  tliere  was  a  true  rabies  or  a  true  hydrophobia.  The 
aathor  believed  that  there  was  a  disease  running  a  fatal  epi- 
zootic course  in  the  dog  and  also  other  lower  animals,  and  capa- 
ble of  being  communicated  to  the  human  being  and  causing 
death,  although  the  evidence  of  this  would  rest  mainly  upon  the 
pathological  and  experimental  considerations  which  would  be 
presented  by  Dr.  Dana  and  Dr.  Biggs. 

The  Reality  of  Rabies  was  the  title  of  a  paper  by  Dr.  G.  L. 
Dana,  lie  s.iid  that  in  order  to  prove  that  a  certain  disease  was 
autonomous,  distinct,  and  special,  we  must  establish  the  fact  that 
its  fetiology  and  its  clinical  history  were  essentially  uniform,  or 
that  the  anatomical  changes  found  after  death  were  the  same, 
or  that  inoculations  of  animals  with  the  secretions  or  tissues  of 


the  victim  of  the  disease  reproduced  the  disease.  The  proof  of 
the  unity  of  a  disease  was,  therefore,  (1)  {etiological,  (2)  clinical, 
(3)  anatomical,  and  (4)  experimental.  The  unity  of  some  dis- 
eases could  be  established  by  only  one  or  two  of  the  four  meth- 
ods, not  by  all.  In  the  case  of  rabies,  a  comparatively  rare  and 
obscure  disorder  occurring  in  the  lower  animals,  so  that  only 
objective  symptoms  could  be  studied,  it  was  important  that  aU 
the  proofs  should  be  brought  into  use.  The  ffitiological  and 
clinical  proof  of  the  existence  of  the  disease  rabies  was  based 
upon  the  fact  that  different  observers  in  every  part  of  the  world, 
from  time  immemorial  until  the  present  time,  had  all  united  in 
describing  a  disease  in  the  dog  having  essentially  the  same 
origin,  clinical  symptoms,  course,  and  termination.  It  was  an 
established  fact  that  the  clinical  symptoms  of  rabies  were  not 
absolutely  sufficient  for  a  diagnosis.  Of  the  anatomical  proof 
there  was  no  constant  change  to  be  found  in  this  disease.  The 
nervous  centers,  which  were  the  parts  chiefly  involved,  were 
congested  and  occasionally  showed  liiBmorrhagic  and  softened 
spots,  and  later  in  the  disease,  if  it  was  i)rolonged,  evidences 
of  increased  vascular  activity  occurred — exudation  of  leucocytes 
into  the  circumvascular  spaces — and  one  might  find  the  begin- 
nings of  a  multiple  focal  myelo-encephalitis  or  of  focal  necrosis. 
The  symptoms  of  rabies  it  was  evident  were  caused  not  by  any 
organic  change  in  the  nervous  tissues,  but  by  a  profoundly  dis- 
tinct poison,  the  product  undoubtedly  of  microbic  activity.  This 
poison  acted  first  upon  the  nerve  cells  and  fibers,  and  only  later 
did  it  affect  the  vascular  apparatus.  It  had  been  by  a  continu- 
ation of  SBtiological,  semeiological,  and  anatomical  evidence  that 
in  the  past  the  autonomy  of  rabies  had  been  established.  In 
recent  years,  chiefly  through  the  labors  of  Pasteur,  the  experi- 
mental proof  had  been  added,  and  this,  in  the  opinion  of  most, 
if  properly  carried  out,  was  an  absolutely  positive  one.  Pasteur 
found  that  the  virulence  of  the  rabietic  poison  was  confined 
chiefly  and  most  uniformly  to  the  brain  and  spinal  cord.  He 
found  that  rabbits  inoculated  subdurally  with  this  virulent  nerv- 
ous tissue,  after  a  certain  incubation  developed  a  paralytic  dis- 
ease having  a  uniform  course  and  termination,  with  no  marked 
anatomical  change  discoverable  after  death.  He  found  that  this 
disease  was  true  rabies,  because  when  dogs  were  inoculated  with 
the  rabbit's  virus  they  were  attacked,  after  a  period  of  incuba- 
tion, with  the  symptoms  of  canine  rabies.  In  the  light  of  such 
scientific  work  as  Pasteur  had  done,  the  author  did  not  see  how 
one  could  deny  that  the  specific  character  of  rabies  was  experi- 
mentally proved.  Hut,  beyond  this  fact,  other  experimenters 
had  abundantly  confirmed  Pasteur's  results.  Was  hydrophobia 
a  specific  inociilable  disease  identical  with  rabies  in  the  lower 
animals?  The  author  had  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  upon  this 
point,  because  its  establishment  was  the  key  to  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  the  reality  of  rabies  in  man,  and  to  all  the  practical 
points  regarding  its  prevention.  The  proof  that  a  specific  in- 
oculable  disease  known  as  rabies  or  hydropliobia  affected  man 
was  furnished  by  the  four  criteria  previously  mentioned,  viz. : 
(1)  the  eetiological,  (2)  the  clinical,  (8)  the  anatomical,  and  (4) 
the  experimental.  In  the  attempt  to  discredit  Pasteur  or  dis- 
prove the  existence  of  human  rabies,  a  great  deal  had  been 
made  of  pseudo-hydrophobia  or  lysaophobia,  and  of  its  alarm- 
ing frequency  and  extraordinary  dangers.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  were  no  authentic  clinical  records  of  a  single  case  in 
which  fear  of  hydrophobia  had  caused  a  disease  measurably  simi- 
lar to  rabies.  And  there  was  no  genuine  case  of  death  from 
this  particularly  hypothetical  phantasm.  There  had  been  per- 
haps fatal  cases  of  tetanus  following  the  bites  of  dogs,  and  there 
had  possibly  been  fatal  cases  of  acute  mania,  generated  in  those 
predisposed  by  fright.  These  extremely  doubtful  instances 
would  explain  the  fatal  cases  of  so  called  pseudo-hydrophobia. 
Closely  connected  with  the  subject  of  the  specific  character  of 
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rabies  in  man  and  the  lower  animals  came  tlie  (jnestioD  of  the 
production  of  immunity  from  its  honible  and  fatal  eft'ects.  Tbe 
establishment  of  the  specific  inoculable  character  of  a  disease 
gave  presumption  in  favor  of  the  power  of  securing  iramunity 
from  it,  for  to  tbe  great  majority  of  specific  diseases  the  animal 
body  either  naturally  possessed  or  might  acquire  immunity. 
This  was  true  of  all,  or  nearly  all,  infectious  diseases  from 
syphilis  to  smallpox.  The  question  now  finally  carae.  Could 
the  immunity  to  rabies,  which  it  was  known  could  be  conferred 
upon  dogs,  be  conferred  upon  man.  This  could  only  be  settled 
by  statistics.  From  1886  to  1889  Pasteur  had  treated  1,336 
persons  who  had  been  bitten  by  animals  proved  to  have  been 
rabid,  either  by  experimental  tests  or  by  the  fact  that  other  ani- 
mals bitten  at  the  same  time  had  suffered  with  the  disease.  Of 
these  1,386,  only  13  had  died.  Collected  proofs  of  tbe  propor- 
tion of  deaths  among  persons  bitten  by  rabid  dogs,  giving  a  rea- 
sonable and  low  estimate  of  the  average,  showed  it  to  be  fifteen 
per  cent.  There  was,  in  the  author's  opinion,  no  experimental 
method,  no  piitliolopioal  fact,  and  no  proph\ lactic  measure  more 
firmly  established  than  that  antirabietic  inoculations  could  be 
successfully  applied  to  man.  In  demonstrating  this,  Pasteur  had 
done  more  than  simply  save  a  few  from  a  horrible  death.  He 
had  established  the  principle  of  the  possibility  of  protective  in- 
oculations in  other  specific  infectious  diseases.  Ue  had  opened 
up  an  immense  field  for  future  productive  labor — the  prevention 
or  regulation  of  scarlet  fever,  typhoid,  typhus,  and  even  phthi- 
sis was  made  to  appear  possible,  and  a  revolution  in  medical 
practice  of  extraordinary  importance  conld  be  foreseen. 

The  most  important  fact  in  the  recent  history  of  rabies  was 
that  all  of  Pasteur's  statements  concerning  the  procedure  of 
rabies  vaccination  and  its  efficacy  in  experiments  on  animals  had 
been  in  all  es.sential  particulars  unreservedly  corroborated  by 
nearly  all  authors  of  the  last  two  years.  That  there  was  yet 
much  to  learn  about  rabies  was  pretty  clearly  shown  by  the  vast 
difference  in  the  methods  that  were  used  with  approximately  the 
same  results.  In  Pasteur's  simple  nietliod,  three  or  four  c.  c.  of 
active  virus,  the  strongest  five  days  old,  was  used  in  the  entire 
treatment.  In  virulence,  probably  the  whole  amount  employed 
was  not  equivalent  to  more  than  one  c.  c.  of  the  fresh  medulla,  and 
was  used  only  atter  tolerance  had  been  established  by  the  use  of  a 
series  of  spina!  cords  jiosses.'-ing  a  gradually  increasing  virulence, 
commencing  with  one  having  no  appreciable  activity.  In  the 
intensive  method  tlio  virus  employed  exceeded  this  by  ten  times 
in  both  virulence  and  amount.  In  Ferran's  method,  without 
any  preliminary  inoculations  with  weak  virus,  the  tresh,  most 
virulent  virus  was  immediately  used,  not  one  c.  c,  but  four  c.  c. 
daily,  and  this  inoculation  repeated  on  five  successive  days.  Ac- 
cording to  Ferran,  the  more  the  virulence  and  the  greater  the 
quantity  of  virus  introduced,  the  greater  the  immunity,  and  this 
immunity  was  immediately  acquired  apparently,  for  he  com- 
menced with  inoculations  of  virus  far  exceeding  in  virulence  and 
amount  that  which  could  have  been  introduced  by  any  possibility 
through  tbe  bite  of  a  rabid  dog.  On  the  other  hand,  another 
expeririitruter  produced  immunity  by  the  frequent  injection  of 
almost  infinitesimal  quantities  of  virus.  From  the  purely  experi- 
mental side  of  the  question,  it  seemed  to  the  author  that  tlie 
evidence  was  very  strong  of  the  protective  infiuence  of  Pasteur's 
inoculations  in  both  animals  and  man.  In  fact,  it  appeared 
that  an  unprejudiced  observer  must  either  assume  that  there 
was  no  such  disease  as  rabies,  that  Pasteur  and  others  were  not 
dealing  with  rabies,  or  candidly  admit  that  the  inoculations  did 
give  relative  immunity.  As  to  Pasteur's  statistics  and  the  rela- 
tive mortality  after  the  inoculations,  the  author  confessed  to  the 
greiitest  incredulity.  First,  because  lie  could  find  no  evidence 
to  justify  the  assumption  that  there  were  anything  like  as  many 
oases  of  rabies  in  France  or  anywhere  else  as  one  would  be  led 


to  believe  was  tbe  case  from  the  number  of  patients  inoculated 
in  Paris  and  in  other  antirabietic  institutions.  Second,  it  seemed 
to  him,  from  personal  experience  in  sending  patients  to  the  Pas- 
teur institute,  that  little  care  was  used  to  determine  whether  the 
persons  had  been  bitten  by  rabid  dogs,  and  no  attempt  was  made 
to  follow  the  history  of  the  cases  afterward.  Pasteur's  first 
assumption  was  that  the  virus  of  rabies  was  present  in  a  con- 
centrated form  in  the  central  nervous  system,  and  especially  the 
medulla  oblongata  and  the  spinal  cord.  This  obseivation  had 
been  confirmed  by  several  investigators,  the  author  included. 
The  second  was  that  rabies  might  be  produced  with  the  greatest 
certainty  by  the  subdural  inoculation  of  other  animals  with 
portions  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  of  animals  dead  of  rabies. 
Again,  that  the  virulence  of  the  virus  could  be  increased  and 
the  period  of  incubation  shortened  by  tbe  successive  subdural 
inoculations  of  rabbits.  The  fourth  contention  was  that  the  rabi- 
etic  virus  present  in  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  might  be  attenu- 
ated in  a  constant  and  progrcssivedegreeby  drying  the  cord  at  a 
fixed  temperature,  and  that  tbe  virulence  was  entirely  destroyed 
after  about  fourteen  days.  Up  to  this  point  there  could  be  no 
question  about  the  complete  acceptation  of  the  conclusions  of 
Pasteur.  The  author  was  unable  to  understand  why  the  ques- 
tion of  the  apparent  increase  in  the  number  of  cases  of  hydro- 
phobia had  been  so  generally  left  out  of  consideration  in  the 
various  reviews  as  to  the  value  of  the  results  obtained  in  the 
inoculation  of  human  beings.  In  1883  it  was  reported  that  183 
animals  sufl-ered  from  rabies  in  France:  in  1888  this  number 
had  increased  to  863.  Statistics,  to  be  sure,  were  not  worth 
much;  but  when  the  records  of  all  countries,  as  well  as  the  con- 
sensus of  medical  opinion  everywhere,  showed  that  rabies  had 
been  an  exceedingly  rare  disease,  it  was  curious  to  know  how 
one  could  accept  without  questiouing  the  statement  that  three 
hundred  or  four  hundred  lives  were  saved  annually  in  France, 
as  many  more  in  Russia,  and  a  proportionate  number  in  other 
countries  where  there  were  antirabietic  institutes.  In  conclu- 
sion, it  might  be  said  that,  experimentally  in  animals,  Pasteur's 
method  conferred  relative  immunity  to  rabies,  and  probably 
might  also  do  so  in  the  burnao  being,  but  that  the  statistics  of 
results  derived  from  inoculation  of  human  beings  must  be  ac- 
cepted with  reserve. 

Dr.  H.  C.  Eksst,  of  Boston,  who  has  done  considerable  ex- 
perimental work  in  this  field  of  inquiry,  said  that  be  regarded 
the  results  accomplished  by  Pasteur  as  among  the  greatest 
achievements  of  modern  medicine.  The  speaker  had  been  en- 
tirely converted  to  a  thorough  acceptance  of  the  theory  after 
conducting  a  series  of  inoculation  experiments.  If  there  was 
one  thing  certain  in  medicine,  it  was  the  unerring  precision  in 
the  results  obtained  by  the  inoculation  with  these  cord  emul- 
sions under  the  dura  mater  of  the  healthy  rabbit.  There  was 
nothing  like  it  in  the  whole  range  of  scientific  experimenta- 
tion. As  to  the  existence  of  a  constant  lesion  pathognomonic 
of  rabies,  he  did  not  know  that  this  could  at  present  be  defined 
with  scientific  accuracy,  but  careful  observation  had  demon- 
strated the  very  uniform  presence  of  infiltration  of  tbe  mi- 
nute vessel  walls  in  the  medulla  oblongata  with  white  cells, 
engorgement  ol  the  veins,  and  occasionally  i-ircumvascular 
hajinorrhagcs.  Wliat  appeared  like  small  miliary  abscesses 
were  also  present.  The  condition  had  been  aptly  covered  by 
the  term  miliary  bulbar  inflammation.  The  speaker  then  gave 
the  clinical  histories  of  three  cases  of  true  rabies  in  man  which 
had  come  under  his  own  pergonal  observation,  and  which,  taken 
with  the  fact  that  a  large  number  of  dogs  were  atVoited  at  or 
about  the  same  period,  poiuted  to  the  recent  existence  of  an 
epidemic  of  rabies  in  Boston.  One  of  tbe  cases  cited  in  detail 
was  of  special  interest,  because  the  patient  between  the  parox- 
ysms was  able  to  describe  his  condition.    He  had  been  specially 
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questioned  as  to  whetLertliere  existed  any  repugnance  to  water, 
and  had  positively  stated  tliat  there  was  not,  but  that  any  men- 
tal process  connected  with  the  act  of  deglutition  caused  an  nn- 
controUable  spasra  of  the  muscles  of  the  throat.  This  patient 
had  also  described  himself  as  perfectly  conscious  of  his  aclsdur- 
ingthe  violent  paroxysms,  but  as  being  utterly  unable  to  control 
himself.  Even  while  he  was  thus  quietly  describing  his  sensa- 
tions the  fit  would  come  on,  and  the  next  moment  he  would  he  on 
the  floor  struggling  with  four  or  five  men.  Then,as  to  the  value  of 
the  preventive  method,  the  speaker  instanced  the  case  of  a  boy 
who  was  bitten  in  August  by  a  dog  which  within  fifteen  minutes 
had  also  bitten  several  dogs.  Of  these,  two  had  died  of  rabies, 
and  the  father  of  the  boy,  becoming  alarmed,  had  consulted  the 
speaker.  Inoculation  was  advised  and  submitted  to  twice  a  day. 
No  bad  symptom  had  resulted.  Before  the  boy's  return  home 
a  third  dog  had  succumbed  to  unquestionable  rabies.  Whether 
there  was  anything  in  Pasteur's  contentions  or  not,  one  thing  was 
certain  :  he  had  got  hold  of  a  specific  virus  whiph  could  be  trans- 
ferred from  one  animal  to  another  indefinitely,  always  produc- 
ing a  sequence  of  jiractically  identical  symptoms.  The  experi- 
ments made  by  Dr.  Spitzka  had  not  been  carried  far  enough. 
They  had  produced  something  similar  to  the  appearance  of  ra- 
bies in  the  rabbits,  but  had  offered  no  sort  of  ground  for  com- 
parison with  Pasteur's  experiments.  While  hardly  wishing  to 
stand  up  as  a  champion  of  the  Pasteur  method,  if  the  statistics 
of  the  institute  were  not  reliable,  he  was  still  bound  to  believe 
in  the  honesty  in  purpose  of  Pasteur  and  his  assistants.  It  was 
a  signifii^ant  fact  that,  after  the  careful  elimination  of  all  cases 
in  which  an  element  of  uncertainty  existed,  the  mortality  rate 
for  those  treated  by  inoculation  under  the  method  was  only 
ninety-eight  one-hundredths  of  one  per  cent.  He  expressed 
surprise  at  the  statement  that  there  could  be  nfi  such  condition 
as  pseudo-hydropliobia  or  lyssophul)ia. 

Dr.  R.  W.  H1ED.SALL  said  he  had  seen  a  number  of  cases  of 
pseudo-rabies  resulting  from  fright  att<-r  a  bite  or  scratch  of  a 
dog.  These  cases  had  not  resulted  in  death,  though  he  was  not 
prepared  to  go  so  tar  as  to  say  that  death  from  fright  was  not 
possible.  The  nervous  shock  sustained  might  set  up  a  series  of 
changes,  such  as  motor  paresis,  oedema  of  the  brain,  and  coma, 
resulting  in  death.  He  did  not  believe  we  were  yet  in  a  position 
to  be  able  to  refer  the  phenomena  of  true  rabies  to  the  exist- 
ence of  one  kind  of  specific  germ.  The  effects  might  be  due  to 
the  presence  of  distinct  varieties. 

Dr.  n.  P.  L00MI8  had  only  considered  the  subject  from  a 
pathological  standpoint.  The  findings  tallied  very  much  with 
tho>e  described  by  Dr.  Ernst.  Sections  of  the  lower  portion  of 
the  medulla  oblongata  had  shown  congestion  of  the  capillary 
vessels  and  giant-cell  infiltration  of  the  adventitia,  but  no  capil- 
lary hiemorrliages  or  thrombi. 

Dr.  Bybon,  who  bad  made  extensive  experiments  at  both  the 
Carnegie  and  the  Loomis  laboratories,  had  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusions that  (1)  inoculations  of  the  specific  virus  of  rabies  under 
the  skin  were  completely  useless;  (2)  the  results  desired  could 
never  be  produced  by  any  process  except  subdural  inoculation, 
and  even  then  the  etfect  was  not  inevitable.  The  question  was 
a  serious  one,  and  the  subject  still  open  to  further  experimental 
researcli  before  any  definite  scientific  conclnsions  could  be 
formulated. 

Dr.  E.  C.  Spitzka  said  he  had  made  no  experiments  on  rab- 
bits as  intimated  by  Dr.  Ernst,  who  had  evidently  not  followed 
the  points  of  the  speaker's  work.  In  the  experiments  made  by 
him  on  dogs  he  had  made  no  statement  that  these  animals  hud 
represented  trne  cases  of  hydrophobia,  but,  by  the  introduction 
of  various  irritating  substances  into  the  brains  of  these  dog.s,  ho 
had  produced  conditions  uf  bogus  hydrophobia.  He  was  now 
associated   with  the  conduct  of   a  series  of  elaborate  experi- 


ments on  rabies  the  results  of  which  could  not  as  yet  be  for- 
mulated. 

Dr.  Gi!AT  thought  the  discussion  had  proved  (1)  that  there 
esi^ted  undoubtedly  in  the  lower  animals  a  disease  known  as 
rabies,  possibly  made  up  of  several  diseases,  due  to  different 
micro-organisms;  (2)  that  this  disease  was  more  frequent  in  the 
lower  animals  than  a  similar  disease  in  man  known  as  hydro- 
phobia ;  (3)  that,  while  this  so-called  rabies  in  animals  occurred 
very  often  in  this  country,  it  occurred  less  frequently  in  the 
human  being;  (-1)  that  very  lew  medical  men  had  seen  genuine 
cases  of  hydrophobia ;  (5)  that  cases  of  pseudo-hydrophobia 
were  by  no  means  uncommon,  and  that  death  could  result  from 
the  condition  ;  and  (6)  that  there  still  existed  considerable  di- 
versity of  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  Pasteur's  method,  which 
would  furnish  material  for  discussion  and  incite  to  further 
experiment. 


illtsrtllanD. 


Peroxide  of  Hydrogen  and  Ozone. — The  following  paper,  published 
in  the  Medical  Xiirs  for  October  25th,  was  read  by  Dr.  Paul  GIbier 
before  the  International  Medical  Congress  at  Berlin : 

Since  the  discovery  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen  by  Thenard,  in  1818 
the  ther.ipeutical  applications  of  this  o.\ygeuated  compound  seem  to 
have  been  neglected  both  by  the  medical  and  the  suigical  professions  • 
and  it  is  only  in  the  last  twenty  years  that  a  few  bacteriologists  have 
demonstrated  the  germicidal  potency  of  this  chemical. 

Among  the  most  elaborate  reports  ou  the  use  of  this  compound 
may  be  mentioned  those  of  Paul  Bert  and  Regnard,  Baldy,  Pean,  and 
I.arrive. 

Dr.  Miguel  places  peroxide  of  hydrogen  at  the  head  of  a  long  list  of 
antiseptic.*,  and  close  to  the  silver  salts. 

Dr.  Bouchet  has  demonstrated  the  antiseptic  action  of  peroxide  of 
hydrogen  when  api)lied  to  diphtheritic  exudations. 

Professor  Nocart,  of  Alfort,  attenuates  the  virulence  of  the  symp- 
tomatic microbe  of  carbuncle  before  he  destroys  it  by  using  the  same 
antiseptic. 

Dr.  E.  R.  Squibb,*  of  Brooklyn,  has  also  reported  the  satisfactory 
results  which  he  obtained  with  peroxide  of  hydrogen  in  the  treatment 
of  infectious  diseases. 

Although  the  above-mentioned  scientists  have  demonstrated  bv 
their  experiments  that  peroxide  of  hydrogen  is  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful destroyers  of  pathogenic  microbes,  its  use  in  therapeutics  has  not 
been  as  extensive  as  it  deserves  to  be. 

In  my  ojauion,  the  reason  for  its  not  being  in  universal  use  is  the 
difficulty  of  piocuring  it  free  from  hurtful  impurities.  Another  objec- 
tion is  the  unstableness  of  the  compound,  which  gives  off  nascent  oxy- 
gen  when  brought  in  contact  with  organic  substances.f 

Besides  the  foregoing  objections,  surgical  instruments  decompose 
the  peroxide;  hence,  if  an  operation  is  to  he  performed,  the  surgeon 
uses  some  other  antiseptic  during  the  procedure,  and  is  apt  to  continue 
the  application  of  the  same  antiseptic  in  the  subse(|uent  dressings. 

Nevertheless,  the  satisfactory  results  which  I  have  obtained  at  the 
Pasteur  Institute  of  New  York  with  peroxide  of  hydrogen  in  the  treat- 
ment of  wounds  resulting  from  deep  bites  and  those  which  1  have  ob- 
served at  the  French  clinic  of  .\ew  York  in  the  treatment  of  phage- 
denic chancres,  varicose  ulcers,  parasitic  diseases  of  the  skin,  and  also 
in  the  treatment  of  other  affections  caused  by  germs,  justify  me  in 
adding  my  statement  as  to  the  value  of  the  drug. 

But  it  is  not  from  a  clinical  standpoint  that  I  now  direct  attention 
to  the  antiseptic  value  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen.     What  I  now  wish  is 


•  Gaillard's  Mfdieal  Journal,  March,  1889. 

■f  The  peroxide  of  hydrogen  that  I  use  is  manufactured  by  Mr. 
Charles  Marchand,  of  New  York.  This  preparation  is  remarkable  for 
its  uniformity  in  strength,  purity,  and  stability. 
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merely  to  give  a  full  report  of  the  experiments  which  I  have  made  on 
the  effects  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen  upon  cultures  of  the  following  spe- 
cies of  pathogenic  microbes :  BacUlus  anthraeu,  Bacillus  pi/oeyaiirus, 
the  bacilli  of  typhoid  fever,  of  Asiatic  cholera,  and  of  yellow  fever, 
Slreptococcjis  pyogenes,  Microbacilhts  prodigioms,  Bacillus  megalherium, 
and  the  bacillus  of  osteomyelitis. 

The  peroxide  of  hydrogen  which  I  used  was  a  3-2-per-oent.  solution, 
yielding  fifteen  times  its  volume  of  oxygen;  but  this  strength  was  re- 
duced to  about  1'5  per  cent.,  corresponding  to  about  eight  volumes  of 
oxygen,  by  adding  the  fresh  culture  containing  the  microbe  upon  which 
I  was  experimenting.  I  have  also  experimented  upon  old  cultures 
loaded  with  a  large  number  of  the  spores  of  the  Bacillus  anthraeis.  In 
all  cases  my  experiments  were  made  with  a  few  cubic  centimetres  of 
culture  in  sterilized  test-tubes,  in  order  to  obtain  accurate  results. 

The  destructive  action  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  even  diluted  in  the 
above  proportions,  is  almost  instantaneous.  After  a  contact  of  a  few 
minutes,  I  have  tried  to  cultivate  the  microbes  which  were  submitted 
to  the  peroxide,  but  unsuccessfully,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  germs 
had  been  completely  destroyed. 

My  next  experiments  were  made  on  the  hydrophobic  virus  in  the 
following  manner  : 

I  mixed  with  sterilized  water  a  small  quantity  of  the  medulla  taken 
from  a,  rabbit  that  had  died  of  hydrophobia,  and  to  this  mixture  added 
a  small  quantity  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen.  Abundant  effervescence 
took  place,  and,  as  soon  as  it  ceased,  having  previously  trephined  a  rab- 
bit, I  injected  a  large  dose  of  the  mixture  under  the  dura  mater.  Slight 
effervescence  immediately  took  place  and  lasted  a  few  moments,  hut 
the  animal  was  not  more  disturbed  than  when  an  injection  of  the  ordi- 
nary virus  is  given.  This  rabbit  is  still  alive,  two  months  after  the  in- 
oculation. 

A  second  rabbit  was  inoculated  with  the  same  hydrophobic  virus 
which  had  not  been  submitted  to  the  action  of  the  peroxide,  and  this 
animal  died  at  the  expiration  of  the  eleventh  day  with  the  symptoms  of 
hydrophobia. 

I  am  now  experimenting  in  the  same  manner  upon  the  Bacillus  tu- 
berculosis,  and,  if  I  am  not  disappointed  in  my  expectation,  1  will  be  able 
to  impart  to  the  profession  some  interesting  results. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  water  charged,  under  pressure,  with  fif- 
teen times  its  volume  of  pure  oxygen  has  not  the  antiseptic  properties 
of  peroxide  of  hydrogen.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  when  the  perox- 
ide is  decomposed  nascent  oxygen  separates  in  that  most  active  and  po- 
tent of  its  conditions  next  to  the  condition,  or  allotropic  form,  known 
as  ozone.  Therefore  it  is  not  illogical  to  conclude  that  ozone  is  the 
active  element  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen. 

Although  peroxide  of  hydrogen  decomposes  rapidly  in  the  presence 
of  organic  substances,  I  have  observed  that  its  decomposition  is  checked 
to  some  extent  by  the  addition  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  glycerin;  such 
a  mixture,  however,  can  not  be  kept  for  a  long  time,  owing  to  the  slow 
but  constant  formation  of  secondary  products  having  irritating  prop- 
erties. 

Before  concluding,  I  wish  to  call-  attention  to  a  new  oxygenated 
compound,  or  rather  ozonized  compound,  which  has  been  recently  dis- 
covered and  called  "  glycozone  "  by  Mr.  Marchand. 

This  glycozone  results  from  the  reaction  which  takes  place  when 
glycerin  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  ozone  under  pressure — one  volume 
of  glycerin  with  fifteen  volumes  of  ozone  produces  glycozone. 

By  submitting  the  Jlacilbis  anihracis,  pi/oci/arwux,  prodi^iosus,  and 
megalherium  to  the  action  of  glycozone,  they  were  almost  immediately 
destroyed. 

I  have  observed  that  the  action  of  glycozone  upon  the  typhoid-fever 
bacillus,  and  some  other  germs,  is  much  slower  than  the  influence  of 
peroxide  of  hydrogen. 

In  the  dressing  of  wounds,  ulcers,  etc.,  the  antiseptic  influence  of 
glycozone  is  rather  slow  if  compared  with  that  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen, 
with  which  it  may,  however,  be  mixed  at  the  time  of  using. 

U  has  been  demonstrated  in  Pasteur's  laboratory  that  glycerin  has 
no  appreciable  antiseptic  influence  upon  the  virus  of  hydrophobia; 
therefore  I  mixed  the  virus  of  hydrophobia  with  glycerin,  and  at  the 
expiration  of  several  weeks  all  the  animals  which  I  inoculated  with  this 
mixture  died  with  the  symptoms  of  hydrophobia. 


On  the  contrary,  when  glycerin  has  been  combined  with  ozone  to 
form  glycozone,  the  compound  destroys  the  hydrophobic  virus  almost 
instantaneously. 

Two  months  ago  a  rabbit  was  inoculated  with  the  hydrophobic  virus 
which  had  been  submitted  to  the  action  of  this  new  compound,  and  the 
animal  is  still  alive. 

I  believe  that  the  practitioner  will  meet  with  very  satisfactory  re- 
sults with  the  use  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  This  chemical  seems  to  have  no  injurious  effect  upon  animal 
cells. 

2.  It  has  a  very  energetic  destructive  action  upon  vegetable  cells — 
microbes. 

3.  It  has  no  toxic  properties  ;  five  cubic  centimetres  injected  be- 
neath the  skin  of  a  guinea-pig  do  not  produce  any  serious  result,  and  it 
is  also  harmless  when  given  by  the  mouth. 

As  an  immediate  conclusion  resulting  from  my  experiments,  my 
opinion  is,  that  peroxide  of  hydrogen  should  be  used  in  the  treatment 
of  diseases  caused  by  germs,  if  the  microbian  element  is  directly  acces- 
sible ;  and  that  it  is  particularly  useful  in  the  treatment  of  infectious 
diseases  of  the  throat  and  mouth. 


To  Contributors  and  Correspondents. — The  attention  of  aU  wlio  purpose 
farorhtg  us  irith  eoi/miniiiaitiofis  i^  respectfully  called  to  the  follow- 
ing : 

Authors  of  articles  intended  for  publication  under  the  /lead  of  ^^  original 
eoniributions  "  are  respectfully  informed  that,  in  accepting  suck  arti- 
cles, we  always  do  so  with  the  umlerslanding  that  the  following  condi- 
tions are  to  be  observed:  (1)  when  a  manuscript  is  sent  to  this  jour- 
nal, a  similar  manuscript  or  any  abstract  thereof  must  not  be  or 
have  been  sent  to  any  other  periodical,  unless  we  are  specially  notified 
of  the  fact  at  the  time  the  article  is  sent  to  us  ;  {2)  accepted  arti<  Ics 
are  subject  to  the  customary  rules  of  editorial  revision,  and  will  be 
published  as  promptly  as  our  other  engagements  will  admit  of — wt 
can  not  engage  to  publish  an  article  in  any  specif  cd  issue  ;  {S)  ant^ 
conditions  which  an  author  wishes  complied  with  must  be  distinctly 
staled  in  a  communication  accompinying  the  manuscript,  arid  no 
new  conditions  can  be  considered  after  the  manuscript  lias  been  f  ut 
into  the  type-setters^  hands.  We  are  often  constrained  to  decline 
articles  which,  although  they  may  be  creditable  to  their  authors,  are 
not  suitable  for  publication  in  this  journal,  either  because  they  arc 
too  long,  or  are  loaded  with  tabular  matter  or  prolix  histories  of 
cases,  or  deal  with  subjects  of  little  interest  to  the  medical  profession 
at  large.  We  can  not  enter  into  any  correspondence  concerning  our 
reasons  for  declining  an  article. 

All  letters,  whether  intended  for  publication  or  not,  must  contain  the 
writer^s  name  and  address,  not  necessarily  for  publication.  A'o  at- 
tention will  be  paid  to  anonymous  communications.  Hereafter,  cor- 
respondents asking  for  information  that  we  are  capable  of  giving, 
and  that  can  properly  be  given  in  this  journal,  will  be  answered  by 
mimber,  a  private  conmiunication  being  previously  sent  to  each  eor- 
rcspondcnt  informing  him  under  what  number  the  answer  to  his  note 
is  to  be  looked  for.  All  communications  not  intended  for  publication 
under  the  auihor^s  name  are  treated  as  strictly  confdcntial.  We  can 
not  give  advice  to  laymen  as  to  particidar  cases  or  recommend  indi- 
vidual practitioners. 

Secretaries  of  medical  soeietics  will  confer  a  favor  by  keeping  us  in- 
formed of  the  dates  of  their  societies'  regular  meetings.  Brief  notif- 
cations  of  matters  thai  are  expected  to  come  up  at  particular  mat- 
ings  will  be  inserted  when  they  are  received  in  time, 

Navspapers  and  other  publications  containing  matter  which  tilt  person 
sending  them  desires  to  bring  to  our  notice  should  be  marked.  Mem- 
bers of  the  profession  who  send  vs  information  of  matters  of  interest 
to  our  readers  will  be  con-^iidered  as  doing  them  and  us  a  Javor,  and, 
if  the  space  at  our  command  admits  of  it,  we  shall  take  pleasure  in 
in.ferting  the  substance  of  such  communications. 

All  communications  intended  for  the  editor  should  be  addressed  to  him 
in  care  of  the  publishers. 

All  communications  relating  to  the  business  of  the  journal  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  publishers. 
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AN  ADDKESS  INTRODUCTOKY  TO 

THE   REPORTS  ON  THE  PROCEEDIXGS  OF  SECTIONS  IN  THE 

TExVrn  INTERXATIOXAL  iMEDICAL  CONGRESS, 

DELIVERED   BEFORE    THE    NEW  YORK  ACADEMY  OF  MEDICINE 
Jfovemher  6,  1890. 

By  a.  JACOBI,  M.D. 

Mr.  President:  On  August  4,  1890,  during-  the  tirst 
and  largest  general  meeting  of  tbe  Tenth  International 
Medical  Congress,  there  were  three  universal  and  sponta- 
neous outbursts  of  applause.  Tbe  tirst  and  most  sympa- 
thetic greeted  the  name  of  James  Paget,  and  never  was 
there  an  ovation  more  deserved.  The  second  rang  through 
the  immense  building  when  it  was  announced  that  the  gov- 
ernment  of  the  French  Republic  had  sent  thirty-four  official 
delegates,  and  that  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  more 
Frenchmen  had  joined  the  congress.  They  had  overcome 
political  enmity  and  jealousy,  disregarded  a  rather  slight- 
ing reference  to  tiieir  "  national  insanity  "  of  twenty  years 
ago,  and  come  with  open  hearts  and  friendly  feelings,  a 
large  number  of  them  men  of  fame  and  high  rank.  The 
third  greeted  the  announcement  of  the  fact  that  on  the 
first  day  of  the  gathering  more  than  six  hundred  Ameri- 
cans were  inscribed  on  the  rolls.  This  recognition  afforded 
to  our  name  must  have  flattered  the  national  pride  of  every 
one  of  us  who  were  present. 

This  hearty  welcome  was  more  than  I  had  mustered  the 
courage  to  expect,  for,  indeed,  Americans  visiting  Europe 
on  such  occasions  as  this  labor  under  certain  difficulties. 
Europeans  do  not  quite  understand  our  country,  its  politi- 
cal and  social  conKguration,  or  its  scientitic  attainments. 
If  that  is  so  even  in  Great  Britain,  both  race  and  language 
being  identical  and  mutual  intercourse  more  frequent,  bow 
much  less  can  we  expect  to  be  known  on  the  continent. 
Besides,  it  is  not  always  the  best  political,  social,  and  sci- 
entific class  of  our  fellow-citizens  who  travel  extensively, 
and,  though  it  is  not  the  crowd  of  the  profanum  vulgus 
that  ought  to  tell  in  tbe  estimation  of  the  best  spirit  of 
their  country,  it  does  so  tell.  Now,  the  majority  of  medi- 
cal Americans  they  know  in  Europe,  and  ]iarticularly  in 
Germany,  belong  to  one  of  two  classes — either  they  are 
h(ma  fide  students  whom,  being  more  foreigners,  they  con- 
sent to  matriculate  even  without  the  preliminary  education 
rigorously  insisted  upon  with  their  own  young  country- 
men, or  they  are  our  young  doctors  who  pass  a  few  months 
or  a  year  in  European  laboratories  and  clinics  for  the  sake 
of  special  studies.  It  is  these  that  are  also  the  occasional 
participants  in  their  national  associations,  where,  nobody 
el.sc  being  present,  they  are  naturally  considered  the  repre- 
sentatives of  American  medicine.  Our  best  men  travel  but 
little  and  talk  less.  Indeed,  some  of  those  who  were  most 
fit  to  represent  us  in  the  congress  ke|:t  in  the  rear,  modest 
and  retiring.  Besides,  the  great  opportunity  America 
naight  have  had  to  present  to  the  view  of  tbe  world  what- 
ever there  is  great  and  progressive  in  American  medicine 


appears  lost,  for  in  the  very  number  of  the  German  Medi- 
cal Weekly  which  was  published  ir.  tbe  week  of  the  con- 
gress you  could,  in  tbe  history  of  previous  congresses, 
read  the  statement  that  the  Washington  congress  was  un- 
fortunately a  failure,  for  which  all  of  us,  being  Americans, 
are  held  responsible.  Moreover,  though  English  is  read 
by  a  great  many  of  the  best  men  in  Europe,  the  knowledge 
of  our  language  is  not  so  general  as  to  insure  a  wide  ac- 
quaintance with  our  literature  through  anything  but  the 
uncertain  channels  of  extracts  or  translations.  Nor  are 
even  these  well  selected.  We  are  all  aware  that  our  medi- 
cal journals  are  of  as  unequal  rank  as  our  schools,  and  not 
infrequently  will  you  find  a  journal  which  is  deservedly 
unknown  among  us,  but  is  quoted  in  Europe  under  the  im- 
pression that  it  is  a  fair  representative  of  American  medi- 
cal literature.  Nor  is  the  treatment  Europeans  receive  at 
our  bands  always  very  courteous  or  considerate.  The  edi- 
torial remarks  of  a  great  New  York  weekly  were  quoted  as 
unkind,  inasmuch  as  the  efforts  to  make  the  congress  in- 
ternational and  Berlin  a  neutral  ground  for  the  whole 
world  did  not  appear  to  be  appreciated  with  us.  It  must 
be  admitted,  though,  that  they  did  not  deem  that  Western 
journal  worthy  of  serious  consideration  which  spoke  of  the 
Tenth  International  Medical  Congress  as  a  congress  of 
snobs,  and  advised  every  one  of  the  forty  thousand  practi- 
tioners of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  "  every  one  superior  to 
the  leaders  of  the  congress,"  to  stay  at  home. 

Public  opinion  is  often  made  or  unmade  by  trivialities, 
sometimes  indeed  by  personalities  of  an  inferior  nature.  It 
was  a  source  of  complaint  in  Berlin  that  an  American  who 
had  been  honored  with  the  request  to  represent  our  coun- 
try by  delivering  one  of  the  great  addresses  had  neglected 
to  see  to  it  that  his  refusal  reached  the  Committee  of  Or- 
ganization in  anything  like  due  time.  The  proverbial  court- 
esy of  Americans  was  found  wanting,  and  that  at  a  time  of 
feverish  excitement  and  overwork.  Such  occasions  are  the 
very  opportunities  for  those  formerly  Europeans  who  try 
to  rise  in  their  own  estimation  and  that  of  their  former 
countrymen  by  detraction  of  us,  for  there  are  those  who 
do  not  immediately  succeed,  when  they,  our  guests  and 
future  fellow-citizens,  arrive  among  us,  in  impressing  us 
with  their  superiority,  or  in  being  appreciated  by  us  as 
they  are  by  themselves,  or  in  obtaining  at  once  a  lucrative 
practice  and  professional  positions  and  honors.  It  is  they 
who  pay  for  the  hospitality  proffered  by  our  country  with 
shoulder-shrugging  insinuations  and  pitying  remarks  u{)on 
our  crudeness  and  inferiority,  our  "mob  rule,"  our  "civil- 
ized barbarism,"  instead  of  aiding  in  the  realization  of  the 
national  and  cosmopolitan  aims  of  the  medical  profession 
and  science. 

Nothing  is  so  small  as  not  to  have  some  effect.  Unfor- 
tunately, there  is  still  so  n)uch  national  jealousy  everywlierc 
that  faults  and  shortcomings  in  your  neighbor  beyond  the 
boundary  line  are  easily  believed  in,  and  slanderers  and 
libelers  are  always  busy.  When  I  arrived  in  Germany  a 
newspaper  article  was  shown  me  which  was  concocted  by 
a  sectarian  practitioner,  formerly  in  New  York,  who  de- 
tailed tbe  inferiority  of  American   medicine,  schools,  aiui 
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practice  to  the  horrified  sanctity  of  the  German  public;  aod 
iu  the  very  week  preceding  the  congress  hundreds  or  per- 
haps thousands  of  pamphlets  were  distributed  in  Berlin  for 
tlie  avowed  purpose  of  insulting  us  and  making  us  uncom- 
fortable. The  pseudonymous  author,  who  appears  to  have 
lived,  or  to  live,  in  Chicago,  says,  among  a  great  many  other 
things,  the  following: 

"  In  reference  to  the  transatlantic  gentlemen,  nothing 
is  more  out  of  place  than  indulgence.  American  toler- 
ance, so  frequently  extolled,  exists  for  Americans  only. 
When  about  to  travel  they  leave  it  at  home.  It  is  almost 
always  the  result  of  ignorance,  indifference,  and  bad  coc- 
science.  As  the  average  American  never  cares  for  the  his- 
tory of  a  science,  the  majority  of  the  transatlantic  members 
of  the  International  Congress  are  totally  unacquainted  with 
European  institutions,  labors,  and  scientiKc  methods  and 
their  aims.  Nevertheless,  every  one  of  these  gentlemen 
■carries  a  paper  in  his  pocket,  easily  compiled,  wherewith  to 
resuscitate  the  obsolete  science  of  Europe."  In  the  same 
sheet  the  man  asserts  that  forty-two  per  cent,  of  all  the 
doctors  in  Chicago  arc  professed  abortionists,  and  a  great 
many  followers  of  "  Christian  science." 

Some  of  the  great  Germans  with  whose  names  everyone 
of  us  is  perfectly  familiar  denied  being  in  any  way  influ- 
enced by  such  rubbish  ;  but  then  again  it  was  through  them 
that  I  had  to  learn  of  a  New  York  specialist,  a  fellow  of 
this  Academy,  who  was  reported  to  have  availed  himself 
■of  his  personal  intimacy  with  the  officers  of  the  Associated 
Press  for  the  purpose  of  having  his  congress  paper  served  at 
the  breakfast  tables  of  a  million  of  American  households  on 
the  day  of  its  delivery.  That  was  a  week  before  the  opening. 
Still,  though  they  are  human  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  as  we  are  on  this,  the  facilities  of  communication 
have  become  such  as  to  assure  those  wishing  to  see  and 
know  the  truth  that  the  time  when  American  medicine  was 
merely  receptive  and  imitative  has  long  passed  by,  and  that 
•we  have  entered  the  arena  as  co-operating  peers.  They 
were  anxious  to  have  us  and  secure  a  large  American  at- 
tendance. In  order  to  accomplish  that  end,  the  general 
committee  appointed  an  American  committee  which  was  to 
enlist  universal  sympathy  in  our  country'.  No  time  was  to 
be  lost,  and  the  first  ten  medical  men  who  expressed  their 
willingness  to  serve  were  appointed.  The  territorial  jeal- 
ousy, one  of  the  most  marked  of  .American  littlenesses,  which 
was  expressed  in  some  journals,  obliged  me  to  explain  pub- 
licly, in  the  May  meeting  of  the  Association  of  American 
Physicians,  why  that  committee  consisted  of  Stewart,  Fitz, 
Lusk,  Draper,  llun.  Pepper,  Husey,  Osier,  and  Peyre  Por- 
cher.  Will  the  Western  gentlemen  who  found  fault  with 
the  committee,  and  hea{)ed  vituperation  on  the  mode  of  its 
composition,  tell  us  that  the  names  selected  did  not  deserve 
the  honor  conferred  upon  them,  or  that  there  are  better  ones 
among  us  ?  Does  American  medicine  begin  at  the  Allc- 
ghanies  or  the  Sierra  \  Or  will  you,  gentlemen  of  Ohio, 
Mississippi,  or  Nevada,  tell  us  which  of  the  forty-four  stars 
of  the  glorious  flag  is  the  one  you  claim  as  yours  ?  Yours 
are  the  forty-four ;  so  they  are  ours.  Are  your  minds  not 
big  enough,  your  hearts  not  large  enough,  to  embrace  the 
love  of  and  the  pride  in  the  whole  flag  of  America? 


A  further  proof  of  anxiety  to  secure  the  co-operation 
and  good-will  of  the  Americans  was  given  by  the  Berlin 
committee  in  this,  that  they  insisted  upon  one  of  the  public 
addresses  in  the  general  meetings  being  delivered  by  an 
American.  Weir  Mitchell  having  declined  in  time  and 
courteously,  and  Osier  not  being  within  reach,  I  was  tele- 
crraphically  directed  to  select  an  orator.  The  choice  of 
Horatio  C.  Wood  was  heartily  approved  of  in  Berlin  and 
elsewhere.  Again,  a  few  have  asked  why  could  not  a  New 
Yorker  have  been  honored  with  that  commission  ?.  That 
question  is  answered  by  some  other  queries  :  Do  vou  know 
of  a  better  man  \  Is  America  bounded  by  the  East  and 
North  Rivers  ?  And,  lastly,  has  New  York  forgotten  that 
she  can  afiord  to  be  courteous  and  generous  ? 

More.  A  few  brief  weeks  before  the  meeting  of  the 
congress  the  American  orthopaedists  expressed  the  desire 
that  there  should  be  a  separate  Section  of  Orthopiedics. 
When  I,  then  already  in  Europe,  was  notified  of  that  re- 
quest by  the  chairman  of  the  Orthopa?dic  Section  of  this 
Academy,  and  expressed  my  fear  lest  it  might  be  too  late 
to  make  arrangements  for  that  change,  I  was  by  returning 
mail  informed  by  the  Secretary -General  that  the  request  had 
at  once  been  granted  by  the  Committee  of  Organization,  on 
the  ground  that  my  countrymen  must  know  best  what  suited 
them  and  their  scientific  labors. 

The  organization  of  the  congress  was  not  completed 
without  the  election  of  an  American  vice-president,  John 
S.  Billings,  and  an  American,  Mr.  Allen  Starr,  as  one  of  the 
two  English-speaking  secretaries,  and  a  large  number  of 
American  vice-presidents  of  sections.  And.  lastly,  when 
on  the  third  day  of  the  congress,  and  in  the  second  general 
meeting,  the  hour  grew  late  and  the  audience  melted  under 
the  hot  sun.  Dr.  Wood's  address  was,  out  of  consideration 
for  the  Americans,  postponed  to  be  the  first  topic  of  the 
third  meeting,  though  the  hour  and  arrangements  and 
printed  preparations  had  to  be  changed  accordingly. 

All  this  was  meant,  and  was  believed  to  suffice,  to  make 
every  American  feel  at  home.  If  it  did  not  succeed,  it 
ought  to  have  accomplished  that  end.  But  I  have  been 
told  that  disappointments  have  been  keenly  felt  and  com- 
plaints been  uttered. 

When  an  English  paper  was  read,  many  have  been  re- 
ported to  leave  the  room.  Many  essays  were  not  read  at 
all,  some  were  not  allowed  the  time  required  by  the  authors, 
some  men  would  read  beyond  the  legal  limits.  Such  com- 
ments arc  natural,  but  so  also  are  their  causes.  The  un- 
precedented number  of  papers  offered  at  a  late  date,  and 
too  courteously  accepted,  and  some  acoustic  disadvantages 
of  many  of  the  audience  halls,  are  among  the  causes  of  dis- 
appointments which  arc  unavoidable  in  everything  human. 
The  experience  of  the  past  can  furnish  remedies  in  the 
future.  However,  when  one  man  complains  that  he  was 
not  one  among  the  five  per  cent,  of  members  who  could  be 
admitted  to  the  court  reception  in  Potsdam,  another  that 
he  had  to  pay  for  his  share  of  the  section  dinners  on  the 
evening  of  Wednesday  the  sixth,  proclaiming  that  matters 
were  different  in  Washington,  where  no  foreigner  paid  any- 
thing, it  proves  one  of  two  things — either  that  there  were 
those  who  went  more  for  the  incidental  appurtenances  of 
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the  congress  than  for  the  consrress,  or  that  our  national 
failin<j:,  whieh  is  a  hisrhly  developed  emotional  hyperses- 
thesia,  was  rather  demonstrative.  I  can  assure  those  who 
are  finding  fault  with  the  scantiness  of  their  enjoynieots 
that  I  know  of  some  at  least  who  neither  shared  in  the  en- 
tertainment in  the  City  Hall,  for  which  Berlin  paid  eighty 
thousand  marks,  nor  danced  at  any  of  the  five  balls,  nor  im- 
bibed the  music  and  songs  in  eleven  languages,  and  other 
beverages,  at  Kroll's,  and — did  not  feel  the  worse  for  it  the 
following  mornings.  If  I  have  any  fault  to  find,  it  is  with 
the  overflow  of  entertainments,  the  excess  of  generosity,  the 
multiplicity  of  luncheons,  dinners,  and  receptions,  the  waste 
of  monev  in  the  vast  number  of  public  and  private  social 
gatherings. 

If  there  ever  were  hosts  spending  uustintingly,  aye, 
squandering  money  in  the  service  of  unlimited  hospitality, 
they  were  the  profession  as  a  whole,  and  the  single  medical 
men  of  Berlin. 

In  connection  with  this  fact,  let  me  make  a  remark 
which  is  dictated  by  no  caviling  spirit,  for  I  have  too  many 
reasons  to  appreciate  the  universal  kindness  and  untiring 
hospitality  of  the  great  and  gentlemanly  members  of  the 
Berlin  profession,  who  were  bent  on  nothing  but  rendering 
the  sojourn  of  the  foreign  guests  comfortable  and  pleasant.  1 
must  here  mention  the  names  of  Virchow,  Bergmann,  Wald- 
eyer,  Gerhardt,  Henoch,  and  Leyden  and  his  accomplished 
wife,  the  Chairman  of  the  Ladies'  Committee,  and  could 
name  a  ho.st  of  others.  Many  of  us  found  it  impossible  to 
respond  at  the  same  time  to  the  requirements  of  actual  con- 
gressional duties  and  the  urgent  demands  of  hospitable 
courtesy.  In  this  also  there  are  discomfort  and  loss  for  the 
individual  member.  But  thematter  has  a  very  much  more 
important  aspect.  An  excess  of  social  entertainments  and 
the  accomplishment  of  the  end  for  which  the  International 
Congress  is  convened  are  incompatible  at  a  certain  point. 
Too  many  feasts  interfere  with  legitimate  work.  The  expec- 
tation of  a  good  time  may — if  I  can  not  say  it  does — invite 
the  attendance  of  many,  of  hundreds,  perhaps  of  thousands, 
who  would  not  go  for  the  sake  of  work.  On  the  other  hand, 
those  who  Iiave  gone  for  the  latter  are  liable  to  feel  sorely 
disconcerted.  Thus  it  has  happened — at  least  this  disap- 
pointment can  be  held  in  part  responsible — that  the  national 
associations  have  suffered  from  the  persistent  absence  of 
those  who  do  not  wish  to  lose  great  opportunities;  and 
that  all  over  America,  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  and 
other  countries,  there  have  been  formed  by  dissatisfied  men 
who  place  scientific  work  over  any  distractions,  be  they 
ever  so  pleasant,  special  societies,  the  objects  of  all  of  which 
ought  to  have  been  accomplished  in  the  sections  of  the  gen- 
eral bodies.  It  would  be  a  sad  development  if  the  same 
tendency  were  to  grow  up  in  international  congresses. 
At  this  very  moment  there  are  already  in  existence  an 
international  ophtlialmological  and  an  internal  ional  oto- 
logical  congress.  It  would  be  the  fault  of  the  man- 
agement of  international  medical  congresses  if  other 
specialties  or  doctrines  should  follow  the  example  for 
no  other  reason  than  the  predominance  of  the  social  over 
the  scientific  element.  If  the  latter  ceases  to  rule,  the 
great   men    of  science   will   stay   away,  and    the    holiday- 


seekers   and    a  few   ambitious   office-holders    will    remain. 
Docet  experientia. 

It  is  only  a  wealthy  city  and  rich  professional  men  who 
can  entertain  as  Berlin  did.  For  such  hospitality  as  was 
displaved  there  you  require  large  and  generous  hearts,  ample 
and  well-filled  purses.  There  are  but  few  comnmuilies  like 
hers.  If  the  habit  of  prodigality  becomes  persistent,  we 
shall  be  received  in  future  with  misgivings  on  the  part  of 
our  hosts,  who  must  fear  lest  their  efforts  fall  short  both  of 
the  results  of  predecessors  and  of  the  expectations  of  the 
guests.  Let  these  two  calamities  occur — viz.,  the  absence 
of  the  best  men  of  all  nations  and,  on  the  part  of  cities  and 
men,  hesitation  to  request  our  coming — what  will  become 
of  the  international  congresses? 

And  where  is  the  prevention  of  the  danger  alluded  to  ?' 
Here:  Let  the  social  entertainments  be  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum. Then  any  city  with  ample  hotel  accommodations  will 
be  able  to  receive  us,  though  we  be  thousands.  Then  those 
bent  upon  pleasure  only  will  seek  it  elsewhere.  Then  the 
numbers  will  no  longer  be  unwieldy  and  shapeless.  Then 
the  men  looking  for  work  and  for  the  men  who  work  will 
be  eaorer  to  come  and  see  and  be  seen,  to  teach  and  be 
taught. 

The  unprecedented  succe.ss  of  the  American  Congress 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  the  first  meeting  of  which  was 
held  in  Washington  in  September,  1888,  tells  its  own  tale 
and  exhibits  the  proof  of  what  I  have  said.  In  my  mind 
there  is  no  doubt  that  its  second  meeting,  in  September, 
1891,  will  be  equally  successful ;  its  three  days  will  be  dedi- 
cated to  work,  and  the  offlcial  social  entertainment  limited 
to  a  plain  subscription  banquet.  In  that  way  neither  the 
lawful  work  of  the  congress  nor  private  intercourse  and 
hospitality  are  interfered  with. 

It  may  appear  invidious  to  muster  the  co-operative  serv- 
ices rendered  by  the  members  of  the  different  nations  rep- 
resented in  the  various  sections  of  the  congress.  Still,  as 
we  generallv  have  a  good  opinion  of  ourselves,  we  are  not 
afraid  of  looking  back  at  our  own  contributions  to  the  scien- 
tific material  that  was  furnished.  When  we  do  so,  we  liave 
to  admit,  however,  that  but  a  small  percentage  of  our  seven 
liundred  participated  in  the  general  work.  It  is  true  there 
was  one  who  got  himself  delivered  of  quintuplets;  fortu- 
nately, he  had  no  equals,  and  he  was  not,  as  a  medical  jour- 
nal reported,  "taken  in  earnest."  Still,  there  were  a  num- 
ber of  papers,  not  compiled,  but  original.  The  Orthopanlic 
Section  was  American  to  a  great  extent.  The  Neurological 
had  a  very  fair  representation  from  our  country.  The 
Gyniccological  and  P;cdiatric  sections  were  not  without 
American  contributions.  The  Surgical  was  supplied  with 
papers  which  were  highly  appreciated,  mostly  from  the 
West.  Indeed,  there  were  but  few  sections  in  which  no 
American  took  part,  though  there  were  some  in  which  no 
active  work  at  all  was  furnished  by  us.  The  most  redeeming 
feature  was  the  meeting  of  the  combined  Laryngological 
and  Pajdiatric  Sections,  in  which  the  ingenious,  painstak- 
ing, and  successful  efforts  of  O'Dwyer  were  heartily  ap- 
plauded. 

After  all,  however,  the  labor  performed  in  the  sessions 
may  be  the  principal,  but  is  certainly  not  the  only,  object 
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in  view.  An  English  journal  has  said  that  "  congresses  are 
not  instruments  of  research,"  and,  still,  the  transactions  of 
all  are  replete  with  it.  It  is'  true  a  congress  is  not  so  much 
meant  for  new  discoveries  as  for  the  broad  dissemination 
of  facts,  hints,  and  ideas.  A  man — not  being  ubiquitous 
— may  not  take  away  with  him  many  things  new,  but  what 
he  carries  home  is  a  new  stimulus  and  encouragement. 

In  the  congress  you  saw  a  great  manv  men  whom  you 
thought  you  knew,  but,  since  you  listened  to  them  and 
watched  them  while  you  listened  and  took  their  measure, 
know  better  now.  You  saw  and  heard  the  living  objects 
of  your  admiration,  the  molders  of  professional  thought 
in  all  countries ;  discoverers,  teachers,  laboratory-workers, 
practitioners;  those  who,  after  hard  work,  create  books  by 
spontaneous  generation  out  of  their  brains,  and  those  who 
compile  them  out  of  their  pigeon-holes;  the  eagles,  the 
bees,  and  the  moles — also  the  parrots  and  that  class  of  en- 
vious cuckoos  that  "transfer  other  birds'  eggs  into  their 
own  nests."  You  found  there  was  room  in  our  great  army 
for  many  men  and  many  classes  of  men.  You  gathered 
encourasjement  from  learning  that  even  trnly  great  men 
were  still  men  and  human,  and  that  some  degree  of  great- 
ness was  within  the  grasp  of  any  man  in  town  or  village 
who  would  work  for  it  intelligently,  bravely,  and  honora- 
bly. All  this  is  what  a  congress  will  teach  those  who  con- 
sent to  learn. 

There  is  another  lesson  that  is  taught  by  a  congress: 
The  separation  into  twenty  sections  proves  the  endless  and 
diversified  branching  of  the  grand  old  tree  of  medical  sci- 
ence. Their  working  under  the  same  roof,  however,  and 
under  the  same  administration,  their  occasional  combina- 
tion for  a  common  purpose,  their  gathering  in  general 
meetings,  and  tiieir  listening  to  the  same  addresses,  with 
the  same  interest  and  profit — all  this,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  some  of  the  twenty  appear  to  be  threatened  with  the 
danger  of  degenerating  into  mere  handicraft,  proclaim 
louder  than  steeple  bells  that  medical  science  is  "one  and 
indivisible,  now  and  forever." 

The  congress  conveyed  to  me,  like  its  predecessors  in 
Copenhagen  and  London,  a  great  lesson  and  furnished  an 
elevating  spectacle.  Imagine,  those  of  you  who  have  not 
been  present,  thousands  of  medical  men  from  all  parts  of 
the  world  and  speaking  a  dozen  difiFcrent  languages,  not  per- 
haps endowed  with  the  same  erudition  or  mental  or  moral 
power,  but  moved  by  the  same  instincts  and  interests  and 
assembling  at  the  same  call  and  for  the  same  special  purpose. 
The  great  and  the  lowly,  the  old  and  young,  meet  as  breth- 
ren on  the  same  platform,  if  not  of  equality,  still  of  frater- 
nity and  solidarity.  National  jealousy  and  prejudice  arc 
shelved  for  at  least  a  week,  and  the  lesson  is  taught  that 
brethren  may  live  together  peaceably  under  the  same  roof, 
an  example  to  the  nations  of  the  future.  The  man  and  the 
man  of  science  are  appreciated  and  loved,  though  political 
adversaries.  Applause  takes  the  place  of  hisses.  The  con- 
test is  no  longer  against  each  other  but  with  each  other, 
side  by  side,  arm  in  arm,  with  the  same  weapons  of  the 
brain  and  soul  against  the  common  enemy  of  science  and 
mankind — viz.,  physical  deterioration  and  social  misery. 
Tliu.M  the  cosmopolitan  spirit  of  coming  centuries  is  fore- 


shadowed and  initiated  by  the  co-operation  of  the  men  ar- 
rayed in  the  army  of  the  noblest  of  all  sciences  and  profes- 
sions. Therefore  may  no  man  who  can  prove  an  example 
to  his  peers  in  this  or  any  other  country,  no  man  who  can 
teach,  none  who  can  learn,  none  who  can  worthily  represent 
his  country  in  any  capacity  and  do  honor  to  America  among 
foreigners — may  no  man,  except  for  valid  reasons,  ever  shirk 
his  duty  to  attend  an  International  Medical  Congress. 
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THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  FRACTURED  LIMBS.* 
By~EDWARD~V0N"D0NH0FF,'~M.'S.7*M.  D. 

When  the  proper  method  of  avoiding  the  unsightly  and 
mischievous  consequences  of  bad  management  of  fractures 
in  the  contiiuiitv  of  limbs  seems  to  be  shrouded  in  impene- 
trable mystery  (?),  the  solution  is  often  enough  to  be 
found,  if  rightly  sought  for,  in  the  ignorance  of  certain 
radical  principles,  and  growing  out  of  this  an  element  of 
harmful  fearfulness  on  the  part  of  the  medical  attendant. 
To  ray  mind,  a  more  rational  answer  than  this  can  not,  in  a 
majority  of  instances  demanding  it,  be  found  to  account 
for  the  wooden  and  unsymmetric  appearance,  if  not  perma- 
nently compromised  usefulness,  of  many  limbs  issuing  after 
treatment  (?)  for  fracture  from  the  hands  of  the  surgeon. 
The  more  deplorable  is  this  state  of  things  since  one  may 
speak  in  this  connection  with  greater  propriety  than  in 
most  others  of  definite  rules  of  management,  these  being 
based  upon  notably  constant  reparative  phenomena,  so 
uniformly  attendant  upon  injuries  of  this  class  and  in  such 
thoroughly  accredited  guise  that,  barring  unessential  con- 
tretemps, each  variety  of  the  two  grand  divisions  of  fract- 
ures of  limbs — that  involving  the  shaft  only  and  that  affect- 
ing the  joint — may  be  successfully  treated  by  the  thence 
deducible  formuhe.  When  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  books 
on  general  surgery,  and  even  those  specially  devoted  to 
fractures,  fail  to  definitely  indicate  the  proper  length  of  time 
during  which  it  is  necessary  to  maintain  uninterruptedly  a 
fixed  apparatus  upon  a  fractured  limb,  and  added  to  this 
other  neglects  of  detail,  and  the  tendency  on  the  part  of 
m:.ny  practitioners  to  follow  literally  and  tremblingly  what 
of  inexplicit  rules  (?)  they  may  find  laid  down  in  such 
works;  and,  further,  the  infrequent  and  wavering  use  made 
by  many  of  the  most  palpable  fruits  of  induction — any 
adverse  feeling  as  to  the  seasonableness  of  the  following 
remarks  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  mollified. 

Ordinarily,  the  broad  proposition  that  when  a  patient 
who  has  sustained  a  fracture  of  a  limb  or  a  joint  leaves  the 
care  of  the  surgeon,  the  functional  capacity  and  symmetry 
of  the  erstwhile  injured  part  should  be  rerij  nearly  if  not 
quite  ■perfectly  re-established,  is  thoroughly  logical  if  the 
proper  methods  of  management  have  been  observed,  and 

•  Read  before  the  New  York  County  Medical  Association,  October 
20,  1890. 
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provided  there  were  no  constitutional  influences  to  militate 
against  the  repair.  This  is  especially  true  of  simple  fract- 
ures resulting  from  indirect  violence,  and  only  exceptionally 
untrue  of  compound  fractures — i.  e.,  when  the  modifying 
element  is  of  the  most  serious  nature  permitting  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  case  as  one  of  fracture.  So  that  in  our  day,  to 
quote  a  great  Xestor  of  surgical  philosophy,  "  a  simple 
fracture,  or  one  convertible  in  time  to  this  form,  should 
rather  be  considered  a  serious  inconvenience  than  a  fear- 
fully hazardous  malady  to  the  unfortunate."  Even  age 
is  a  comparatively  insignificant  factor  of  prognosis,  for- 
midable (?)  only  in  that  it  bears  upon  the  likelihood  of  ac- 
quired diathetic  influences  which  may  become  active  as 
local  interruptions.  In  this  connection  it  is  a  remarkable 
fact  that  fractures  occurring  in  the  bodies  of  pronouncedly 
strumous  young  individuals  in  whom  analogues  of  histo- 
logical senile  changes  are  frequent  are  not  discernibly  in- 
fluenced by  the  existing  diathesis  except  in  much  debili- 
tated subjects,  or  such  as  have  already  existing  active  bone 
disease.  Active  syphilis,  congenital  or  acquired,  is  much 
more  apt  to  exert  an  adverse  influence  in  either  young  or 
older  persons.  Upon  the  whole,  there  seems  to  be  less 
danger  of  total  or  partial  failure  of  treatment,  so  far  as 
union  of  fragments  and  symmetry  of  limb  and  function  are 
concerned,  from  diathetic  influences  or  acutely  developed 
local  causes  or  temporary  diseased  conditions  of  the  body  at 
large  than  from  faulty  mechanics  or  dilatory  manipulation. 
The  largest  proportion  of  rational  failures  are  in  epiphyseal 
fractures,  necessitating  special  consideration  of  muscular  at- 
tachments in  the  mechanism  of  apparatus  to  be  adapted  to 
the  injury.  This  variety  embraces,  of  course,  fractures  of 
the  femoral  and  humeral  head  and  glenoid  cavity  and  the 
olecranon  and  coronoid  processes.  It  is  perhaps  as  excusa- 
ble to  fail  in  satisfactorily  dismissing  a  case  of  this  sort 
after  ordinary  treatment  as  it  is  inexcusable  to  abandon  a 
case  of  simple  fracture  of  the  forearm  or  leg  healed  (?)  with 
a  remaining  incurvature  or  excurvature,  or,  what  is  riirer, 
however,  a  pseudarthrosis.  It  is  equally  unpardonable  to 
dismiss  a  case  in  which,  through  faulty  management  alone, 
there  remains  what  ought  never  to  have  been  permitted  to 
develop — a  fibrous  ankylosis  of  joints,  whether  involved  in 
the  fracture  or  not.  Such  conditions  often  enough  are  the 
source  of  seriously  modified  or  quite  abridged  usefulness  of 
a  whole  limb  and  the  utter  helplessness  of  the  sufferer. 

It  is  just  here  that  an  absence  of  that  knowledge  of  de- 
tail, 80  rarely  vouchsafed  the  student  of  text-books  and 
auditors  at  didantic  lectures,  is  most  poignantly  felt  rind  too 
tardily  admitted  to  be  the  basis  of  the  success  of  acknowl- 
edged superior  skill.  A  half-dozen  or  so  of  ankylosed  el- 
bows, wrists,  hands,  etc.,  in  one's  surgical  repertoire  should, 
it  seems,  be  a  sufficiently  effective  means  of  suggesting  the 
propriety  of  a  change  in  the  erstwhile  practiced  methods. 
And  yet  there  are  those  within  the  sound  of  my  voice  who 
have  a  much  longer  score  to  their  credit  (i).  This  is,  of 
course,  not  the  only  field  of  surgery  in  which  such  evidences 
of  unfitness  exhibit  themselves,  as  witness  the  salutary  revolu- 
tion effected  in  operative  surgery  generally  by  the  inducted, 
methodical  attention  to  detail  of  its  most  modern  and  most 
brilliantly  successful  school.     Such  revolution  could  onlv 


have  been  possible  in  the  face  of  such  acknowledgedly 
criminal  negligence  as  it  has  swept  out  of  existence.  It  is 
said  of  Lister  that,  during  the  time  when  the  antisep- 
tic (?)  spray  was  by  him  considered  a  sine  qua  non  of  suc- 
cess, he  dismissed  an  otherwise  competent  assistant  for 
having,  during  a  very  short  interval — an  operation  by  Sir 
Joseph  being  under  way — permitted  the  spray  to  cease. 
Whatever  the  justice  of  this  incident,  surely  the  offense 
was  not  so  reprehensible  as  a  neglect  on  the  part  of  the 
surgeon  to  use  the  proper  precaution  against  the  establish- 
ment, quite  unnecessarily,  of  a  stiff  joint,  or  a  crooked  limb, 
or  a  much  shortened  one  ;  and  yet  English  surgery  is  re- 
markably, though  not  exceptionally,  free  from  distinct  rules 
of  prophylactic  practice  in  this  regard.  From  a  text-book 
as  much  sought  and  consulted  as  Erichsen's,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  learn  when  a  fracture  dressing  is  to  be  finally  re- 
moved, or  when  passive  motion  of  a  fractured  elbow  may 
be  safely  begun,  etc.  Indeed,  no  text-book  is  known  to 
me  in  which  this  information  is  distinctly  and  setiologically 
imparted,  and  only  in  comparatively  recent  times  have  oc- 
casional articles  appeared  in  medical  journals  looking  to 
the  establishment  of  the  "  treatment  of  fractures"  upon  a 
physiological  and  scientific  basis. 

When  the  surgeon  of  a  decade  since  is  confronted  with 
his  then  faulty  technique,  such  as  a  failure  to  securely 
arrest  hfemorrhage  from  the  smallest  bleeding  point,  or  his 
failure  to  adapt  the  closure  of  a  wound  to  the  known  re- 
quisites underlying  the  physiological  union  of  cut  surfaces, 
or  inattention  to  the  imperative  details  of  drainage,  and 
last,  but  not  least,  failure  to  secure  all  the  hygienic  and 
other  physiological  addenda  of  wholesome  physical  com- 
fort to  the  patient  he  wished  to  safely  tide  over  a  surgical 
danger,  he  stands  confessed  an  erstwhile  unthinking  votary 
of  dogmas  which,  while  they  embodied  the  spirit,  failed  to 
impress  the  literal  necessity  of  attention  to  the  smallest 
details  of  truths  underlying,  as  chiefest  corner- stones,  the 
grandeur  of  modern  surgical  achievement. 

There  is  no  less  a  need  of  attention  to  detail,  in  order 
to  secure  proper  results  in  the  management  of  fractures, 
than  there  is  of  assuring  similar  desiderata  in  other  fields 
of  practice,  and  these  are  by  no  means  easier,  but  rather 
more  difficult  of  establishment  here  than  elsewhere.  Be- 
sides being  of  the  first  importance  from  a  medico-legal 
point  of  view,  the  perfect  success  in  the  treatment  of  fract- 
ured limbs  is  essentially  tributary  to  utilitarian  philanthro- 
py. The  treatment  of  a  fracture  should  begin  with  a  cor- 
rect understanding  of  the  mechanical  history  and  topog- 
raphy of  the  injury.  In  order  to  secure  this,  it  is,  in  my 
opinion,  necessary,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  as  a  matter  of 
both  safety  and  accuracy  of  adjustment — the  most  essen- 
tial initial  step  to  success — to  antcsthetize  the  patient,  at 
least  in  every  instance  where  muscular  resistance  to  effect- 
ive manipulation  is  expected,  or  a  doubt  as  to  tlie  exact 
line  of  fracture  exists.  I  should  positively  make  no  conclu- 
sive (?)  examination  in  any  case  of  fracture  of  the  shoulder, 
elbow,  wrist,  hip,  knee,  or  ankle  joint  without  the  exhibi- 
tion of  an  an.estlietic,  unless,  indeed,  it  were  possible  (?)  to 
secure  through  the  will-power  of  the  individual  or  by  ap- 
paratus— these  resources  to  be  substituted  only  under  cir- 
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cumstances  contra-indicating  the  use  of  ansestbetics — such 
a  passivity  of  muscles  as  to  assure  a  satisfactory  explora- 
tion. The  examination  should  note  the  amount  of  enlarge- 
ment growing  out  of  infiltration  of  the  surrounding  soft 
parts  with  serum  or  blood,  also  the  probable  amount  of  fluid 
— probably  blood — lying  in  immediate  contact  with  the 
fracture,  and  the  degree  of  displacement  of  fragments  and 
the  direction  of  it. 

We  will  assume  the  study  of  a  simple  comminuted 
fracture  of  the  elbow.  The  diagnosis  being  complete, 
the  limb  should  now  be  scrupulously  cleansed.  Begin 
the  first  dressing  of  a  fracture  by  fixing  the  replaced  frag- 
ments— i.  e.,  the  site  of  the  fracture  first — with  a  plaster- 
of-Paris  roller,  adjusted  over  suitably  arranged  batting  or 
other  cushioning  of  available  material,  in  only  sufiicient 
quantity  to  prevent  painful  or  undue  pressure.  This  roller 
is  permitted  to  harden  somewhat  before  the  succeeding 
ones  are  applied,  as  its  evident  purpose  is  to  secure  the 
fragments  in  the  position  given  them  by  the  operator  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  their  slipping  during  the  sub- 
sequent manipulation.  The  limb  is  now  swathed  as  usual 
and  the  plaster  bandage  adjusted,  beginning  at  the  distal 
extremity  over  the  first  applied  roller  and  including  the 
shoulder  in  a  spica.  In  fractures  of  the  elbow  I  have  for 
a  long  time  preferred  a  pose  of  about  110°,  because  of  the 
muscular  equilibrium  thus  attained  and  the  greater  useful- 
ness of  the  limb  in  this  position  to  a  laborer  should  (?)  the 
joint  become  ankylosed. 

If  great  restlessness  is  expected  at  this  time,  the  an- 
aesthesia may  be  prolonged  for  a  few  moments,  which  will 
suffice  for  the  hardening  of  the  plaster,  especially  if  it  is 
rubbed  with  powdered  alum.  When  the  patient  is  thor- 
oughly conscious  and  the  surgeon  convinced  of  his  complete 
comfort,  the  first  dressing  may  be  regarded  as  properlv  ad- 
justed ;  as  soon  after  this  time — ordinarily  from  two  to 
three  days — as  the  more  or  less  complete  recedencc  of  the 
swelling  is  indicated  by  the  general  sense  of  comfort,  and 
the  evidences  elicited  by  careful  percussion  of  the  plaster 
casing,  this  should  be  carefully  divided  into  two  equal  halves 
longitudinally,  and  the  upper  half  carefully  lifted  off  with- 
out in  the  least  disturbing  the  limb.  The  exposed  cotton 
is  then  smoothly  teased  away,  observing  the  middle  line  in 
the  process,  and  so  the  arm  is  bared  (]uite  perfectly  for 
all  purposes  of  inspection. 

If  the  swelling  has,  as  is  most  likely,  receded  and  the 
shapeliness  of  the  limb  is  suggestive  of  good  apposition  of 
the  fragments,  the  removed  half  of  the  dressing  should  be, 
after  trimming  down,  reapplied  and  fastened  in  position 
with  a  cheese-cloth  roller  snugly  applied,  and  the  patient 
allowed  to  rest  undisturbedly  during  the  ensuing  two  or 
three  days.  At  the  end  of  this  time  the  patient  should  be 
again  anaisthetized  and  the  dressing  carefully  removed  alto- 
gether. Passive  motion  should  be  slightly  effected  at  the 
elbow.  The  shoulder  and  wrist  joints,  as  also  the  fingers, 
should  be  thoroughly  moved.  The  limb  is  thfii  lightly 
swathed  in  batting,  including  the  wrist  but  not  the  shoulder 
joint,  which  is  held  in  position  by  a  few  turns  of  ordinary 
sewing  thread.  The  whole  is  then  covered  with  two  leather 
splints  previously  cut  and  shaped,  by  measurement. 


Birch-tanned  saddle-skirting,  which  I  prefer,  is  made 
quite  soft  by  dipping  it  quickly  into  very  hot  water  (160° 
to  170°),  and  so  becomes  as  adjustable  as  papier-mach^. 
The  splints  are  quickly  and  accurately  molded  to  the  limb, 
and  held  in  position  with  turns  of  sewing  thread,  to  be  di- 
rectly followed  by  a  cheese-cloth  roller.  In  a  few  hours 
this  case  will  be  found  to  be  quite  bone  like  in  hardness, 
and  having,  of  course,  the  exact  shape  of  the  limb.  On  the 
day  following,  the  upper  half  is  lifted  off  and  slight  passive 
motion  made  at  the  elbow  and  wrist.  Everything  progress- 
ing favorably,  the  slight  remaining  swelling  of  the  limb  will 
decrease  visibly  day  by  day,  and  the  edges  of  the  leather 
may  be  trimmed  accordingly  to  preserve  a  close  fit.  Each 
disturbance  of  the  dressing  must  be  followed  by  its  careful 
readjustment.  On  the  eighth  or  tenth  day  I  remove  the 
whole  casing  and  fix  its  two  halves  together,  at  their  pos- 
terior border,  with  a  series  of  points  of  waxed-end  sutures; 
their  anterior  edges  are  provided  with  shoe  lace  hooks. 
Thus  a  perfect  and  reliable  boot  is  secured.  The  case  or 
boot  is  then  replaced  and  laced  in  position,  after  the  proper 
passive  motion  has  been  practiced.  During  the  succeeding 
four  to  five  days  the  bandage  is  regularly  removed  by  the 
surgeon  and  readjusted  after  passive  motion,  which  by  this 
time  will  be  possible  to  an  extent  very  nearly  simulating 
the  normal  area.  Now  the  patient  may  be  instructed  to 
leave  oft'  the  boot  during  the  day-time  and  readjust  it  only 
when  about  to  retire  for  the  night,  so  that  he  may  be  pro-' 
tected  against  injury  from  involuntary  motion  during  sleep. 
After  arising  and  bathing  the  limb  with  tepid  water  and 
subjecting  it  to  gentle  friction  with  a  towel,  the  patient 
should  be  required  to  make  voluntary  motion  to  the  limit 
of  his  comfort  in  imitation  of  all  the  normal  motions  of  the 
limb;  during  the  day  he  should  carry  a  small  round  ob- 
ject in  the  hand  of  the  injured  limb  and  manipulate  it  for  a 
time  ;  he  should  also  be  required  to  occasionally  make  com- 
plete pronation  and  supination.  At  the  end  of  the  fourth 
week  the  individual  whose  injury  has  been  treated  as  above 
described  can  be  safely  dismissed  from  attendance.*  Ue  will 
have  been  sufficiently  educated  by  this  time  in  the  manage- 
ment of  his  condition,  and  will,  at  the  time  of  his  dismissal, 
be  finally  instructed  to  keep  up  the  nightly  adjustment  of  the 
apparatus  during  the  following  two  weeks.  Bathing,  mas- 
sage, motion,  etc.,  are  to  be  likewise  systematically  prac- 
ticed. 

The  foregoing  is  a  typical  case  exemplifying  my  practice 
during  the  past  fifteen  or  sixteen  years,  during  which  time  I 
have  seen  no  failures  in  the  treatment  of  similar  or  other 
kinds  of  fracture  managed  in  this  fashion.  I  have  during 
that  period  induced  many  surgeons  to  practice  the  method, 
and  have  only  heard  words  of  commendation.  Some  years 
since,  a  considerable  number  of  cases  (one  hundred  and 
sixty-five)  of  fracture,  very  varied  in  character  and  taken 
from  the  [)ractice  of  colleagues  who  kindiv  contributed  their 
experience  with  this  method,  were  collated  and  tabulated 

*  In  fractures  of  the  lower  extremities  tlie  patient  sltould  not  be 
permitteii  to  bear  his  weight  continuously  on  the  injured  limb  until  the 
close  of  the  fifth  neck,  lest  he  incur  the  danper  of  refracturing  it  or 
producing  a  curvature  at  the  point  of  fracture  because  of  the  still  rela- 
tively soft  condition  of  the  callus. 
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by  myself  and  reported  to  the  State  Medical  Society  of 
Kentucky.  This  statistical  table  embraced  many  cases  of 
complicated  and  comminuted  fractures  at  the  elbow,  and 
also  a  number  of  intracapsular  fractures  at  the  hip.  In  no 
instance  did  an  adverse  or  at  all  questionable  result  obtain, 
though  many  cases  were  of  the  gravest  and  most  difficult 
nature.  Many  were  instances  of  surgical  fracture  by  the 
Macewen  operation. 

A  number  of  intracapsular  fractures  (hip)  were  also 
contained  in  the  list.  The  average  duration  of  active  treat- 
ment and  attendance  by  the  surgeon,  in  all  the  cases  thus 
recorded,  was  twenty-eight  days. 

In  no  case  was  there  remaining  any  deformity,  atrophy, 
or  vestige  of  fibrous  ankylosis,  or  marked  abridgment  of 
voluntary  motor  capacity — surely  a  very  encouraging  sum- 
mary. 

From  an  analysis  of  the  supposititious  case  preceding, 
we  may  formulate  rules  of  practice  which  are  applicable  to 
the  management  of  every  form  of  simple  fracture  of  the 
long  bones  and  joints  of  the  upper  and  lower  extremities, 
and  are  based  upon  such  unvarying  (?)  attendant  ph-ysiu- 
logical  reparative  phenomena  that  they  are  quite  self-evi- 
dent as  well  as  safe  guides.  In  the  management  of  com- 
minuted simple  and  compound  fractures  the  added  diffi- 
culties of  the  situation  are  occasionally  such  as  demand  nice 
discriminative  mechanical  tact  during  the  arrangement  of 
the  fragments  at  the  time  of  the  Jirst  dressing  ;  and  for  the 
rest,  a  thorough  appreciation  of  phenomena  attendant  upon 
the  repair  of  bone  injuries  complicated  with  contused  or 
similar  lacerations  of  adjacent  soft  parts,  the  significance  of 
which  varies  in  degree  of  importance  as  an  element  of  prog- 
nosis as  well  as  a  never-to-be-overlooked  guide  in  the  very 
first  steps  to  be  taken,  dependent  upon  well-understood 
probabilities  in  this  connection. 

As  to  the  time  of  beginning  passive  motion  of  a  fract- 
ured joint  and  those  necessarily  included  in  the  first  fixa- 
tion apparatus,  it  is  only  requisite  to  remember  how  readi- 
ly stiffness  and,  a  little  later  on,  ankylotic  appearances  de- 
velop in  temporarily  confined  joints,  to  appreciate  the 
necessity  of  taking  advantage  of  the  earliest  moment  of 
safety  to  interfere  and  interrupt  fibrous  formations  between 
the  articular  surfaces  ;  such  interferences  need,  fortunately, 
to  be  very  slight  indeed,  and  neglect  now  will  afterward 
constitute  an  almost,  if  not  quite,  complete  nullification  of 
our  best  (?)  efforts  in  other  respects.  No  phase  of  a  clini- 
cal fracture  history  is  of  graver  significance  than  this  mat- 
ter of  possible  fibrous  ankylosis.  It  is  this,  too,  which 
evolves  those  phenomenal  appearances  of  atrophic  and  pa- 
retic developments,  especially  often  associated  in  the  late 
history  of  the  so-called  graver  forms  of  fracture,  which  arc 
wont  to  excite  our  commiseration  when,  alas  !  it  is  too  late 
to  aid  the  victim.  Kxperiencc,  based  upon  an  observation 
of  a  great  number  and  variety  of  cases,  including  many 
coiurainuted  and  compound  and  otherwise  complicated  fract- 
ures of  the  extremities,  has  satisfied  me  perfectly  that  it  is 
safe  and  best,  ordinarily,  to  leave  off  "  fixation  a[iparatus" 
— except  as  a  protection  against  untoward  involuntary  acts 
or  such  as  might  occur  during  sleep — at  the  earliest  practica- 
ble moment — i.  e.,  about  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  day,  a 


time  at  which  the  "  pin  "  and  "  ensheathing  "  callus  and 
periosteum  have  been  reformed  and  the  new  structures  are 
sufficiently  firm  to  support  the  "  part  "  thoroughly  against 
all  prospectively  reasonable  chances  of  displacement ;  but  of 
course  not  against  preat  violence,  or,  in  the  case  of  the  lower 
extremity,  against  the  uninterrupted  effect  of  the  superim- 
posed weight  of  the  body,  as  in  walking,  etc.  But  I  have 
frequently  exhibited  patients  to  medical  societies,  after  a 
Macewen  operation  done  forthe  correction  of  deformity  of  the 
thigh  or  leg,  able  to  stand  without  artificial  support  as  early 
as  the  twelfth  day.  These  tests  were  quite  sufficient  to  demon- 
strate the  feasibility  of  my  proposition,  and  I  can  not  there- 
fore too  strongly  emphasize  my  belief  that  it  is  unnecessary 
and  baneful — promoting,  as  it  does,  atrophic  changes  and 
retarding  the  reacquisition  in  numerous  directions  of  inter- 
rupted functions  even  in  many  cases  of  the  simplest  form — 
to  maintain  fixation  by  artificial  means  after  a  natural  and 
safe  provision  against  displacement  of  the  fragments  is  as- 
sured. 

It  is  of  the  first  importance  to  effect  an  accurate  and  ex- 
act adjustment  of  fragments,  as  well  in  fracture  of  bone  as 
in  divisions  through  the  soft  parts,  as  certainly  the  most 
valuable  desideratum  underlying  the  prompt  union  of  divid- 
ed structure.  Tlii-i  is  more  or  less  constantly  possible  to 
expert  and  painstaking  hands,  and  is  always  (?)  followed  by 
the  best,  strongest,  and  most  rapid  cementing  of  the  breach. 
It  is  only  fair  to  add,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  would 
witness  for  themselves  the  results  described  in  the  preced- 
ing paragraphs  and  than  which  /  have  seen  few  others  dur- 
ing the  past  fifteen  or  sixteen  years,  that  it  will  not  be  per- 
missible in  the  premises  to  overlook  or  slight  the  least  detail 
in  the  management  of  their  future  cases. 


THE   TREATMENT   OF 

LATERAL   CURVATURE    OF   THE    SPINE.* 

By   henry  ling  TAYLOR,   M.  D., 

NEW   TOKK. 

In  spite  of  untold  labor  devoted  to  the  subject  of  lateral 
curvature  by  able  men,  we  still  seem  to  lack,  for  the  ordi- 
nary forms  of  this  affection,  a  scientifically  observed  and 
well-digested  clinical  history,  a  satisfactory  theory  of  pa- 
thogeny, and  a  thoroughly  rational  treatment. 

There  are,  no  doubt,  diversity,  multiplicity,  and  com- 
plexity of  causation  in  these  cases,  but  the  theories  so  far 
advanced  either  fail  to  explain  or  conHict  with  observed 
facts,  such  as  the  folluwing: 

1.  Most  delicate  children  with  weak  spinal  muscles, 
leading  a  sedentary,  precocious,  and  intense  life,  and  habitu- 
ally assuming  faulty  attitudes,  do  not  develop  lateral  curva- 
ture. 

2.  Some  vigorous  children,  leading  an  active,  out-door 
life,  and  whose  spinal  muscles  seem  as  strong  as  or  stronger 
than  the  average,  do  develop  lateral  curvature. 

3.  Right-handed  people  sometimes  develop  scoliosis, 
with  the  dorsal  convexity  to  the  left. 

•  Read  at  the  meeting  of  the  American  Orthopaedic  Association, 
Philadelphia,  September  17,  1890. 
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4.  Most  children  with  considerable  dififerences  in  the 
length  of  the  lower  extremities  and  consequent  pelvic  ob- 
liquity do  not  develop  a  rotary  lateral  curvature. 

5.  A  patient  with  shortness  of  the  right  leg  (without 
joint  or  nauscle  trouble)  and  with  the  pelvis  sloping  to  the 
right  may  develop  a  curve,  with  the  convexity  to  the  left, 
in  the  lumbar  region. 

6.  Lateral  curvature  with  extreme  rotation 
may  develop  with  the  spine  in  the  horizontal 
position.  (See  specimen  of  mammalian  spine 
in  the  Museum  of  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons,  New  York.) 

What  is  the  reason  that,  out  of  a  hundred 
pale,  flabby,  undertrained  and  overstrained 
children  who  assume  faulty  attitudes,  and 
some  of  whom  have  flat  feet  or  crural  asym- 
metry, only  a  few  develop  scoliosis  \ 

In  estimating  the  eflFects  of  treatment  it  is 
necessary  to  know  that  many  cases  of  lateral 
curvature  are  self-limited,  or  at  least  do  not 
progress  very  far  even  without  treatment.  I 
am  constantly  discovering  mild  or  moderate 
forms  of  scoliosis  in  adults  in  the  course  of 
examination  for  other  troubles,  and  some  of  them  have 
never  suspected  the  existence  of  the  spinal  aflbction.  On 
the  other  band,  it  is  even  more  important  to  know  that 
very  many  cases  do  grow  worse  unless  carefully  managed, 
and  some  have  a  strong  tendency  to  go  on  to  extreme  de- 
formity, even  under  persistent  treatment. 

When  b>»ginning  cases  are  brought  for  an  opinion,  cer- 
tain data — such  as  the  height,  chest  expansion,  and  Roth's 
horizontal  dorsal  contour — should  be  noted, 
and  the  patients  should  be  examined  once  in 
a  few  months  to  see  if  the  deformity  in- 
creases. In  the  mean  time  explicit  directions 
are  given  for  the  regulation  of  the  mental, 
physical,  and  social  life.  It  seems  cleat  that 
regular  habits,  moderate  exercise,  stated  com- 
plete rests  in  the  daytime,  plenty  of  fresh  air, 
and  an  open-air  life,  with  the  avoidance  of 
physical,  mental,  and  emotional  forcing  and 
strain,  are  a  vast  help  to  these  patients,  and  I 
believe  that  the  rational  employment  of  these 
rational  means  docs  arrest  the  jirogress  of  the 
curvature  in  many  cases. 

I  have  observed  several  instances  of  city 
school-children  with  moderate  osseous  curves, 
but   who    had    never  worn    br.ices,   who    im- 
proved  notably   during   a  three   months'  so- 
journ in  the  country,  with  a  natural  open-air 
life.     On  the  other  hand,  I   have  seen  severe 
curvatures  develop  in  sturdv  children   brought  up  in  the 
country  under  apparently  just  as  favorable  conditions.     At- 
tention to  these  points,  however,  is  always  imperative  and 
often  sufficient  in  the  earlier  and  milder  cases. 

The  backache  and  spiml  tenderness  so  sedulously  sought 
by  the  inexpert  are  not  properly  symptoms  of  Isteral  curva- 
ture. They  may  be  symptoms  of  a  system  below  par.  or 
of  nervous  or  spinal  weakness,  and  arc  often  accompanied 


by  headaches  and  other  local  and  general  symptoms.  A 
few  of  these  patients  have  lateral  curvature  in  addition,  and 
a  moderate  proportion  of  scoliotics  have  headache  and  back- 
ache as  an  expression  of  their  general  condition  of  health. 
The  rib  pains  and  other  pains  of  some  of  the  extreme  cases 
belong  to  a  difi erent  category.  These  patients  with  backache 
— usually  an;vmicand  with  impaired  digestion,  nutrition, and 


Fig.  I. 

elimination,  and  a  faulty  nervous  and  blood  distribution — 
are  much  benefited  by  systematic  attention  to  mode  of  life, 
general  and  special  exercise,  rest,  diet,  baihintr,  and  mental 
and  moral  hygiene,  and,  if  they  at  the  same  time  happen  to 
be  suffering  from  scoliosis,  these  indications  are  all  the  more 
clear  and  urgent.  While  lateral  curvature  is  not  caused  by 
general  lack  of  vigor,  it  is  much  more  apt  to  develop  in 
such   constitutions  when  the   other  necessary   factors  are 


Fio.  2. 

present;  when  it  is  developed,  it  acts  as  a  constant  drag 
and  strain  upon  the  economy  through  imperfect  equili- 
brium, overworked  muscles,  and  crowded  viscera,  according 
to  the  grade  of  the  affection.  By  careful  .attention  to  the 
measures  mcntioiu'd,  for  which  it  is  necessary  to  give  spe- 
cific directions  and  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  the  patient 
and  her  family,  and  the  use  of  special  exercises,  we  are 
nearly  always  able  to  improve  the  general  health  and  vigor 
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of  our  patients,  give  tone  to  the  muscles,  relieve  backache 
when  present,  increase  endurance,  and  often  iraprove  the 
attitude  and  carriage  of  the  body. 

As  chest  power  and  capacity  are  threatened  or  already 
encroached  upon,  we  give  special  attention  to  respiratory 
exercises,  by  which  means  we  also  favor  o.xygenation  of  the 
blood  and  improvement  of  nutrition  and  circulation,  but 
are  careful  to  avoid  overtaxing  a  system  in  many  instances 
already  delicate  and  tired.  To  fulfill  these  indications  we 
have  found  nothing  so  useful  as  certain  specific  exercises, 
mainly  passive,  adapted  by  Dr.  C.  Fayette  Taylor  from  the 
system  of  Ling.  The  apparatus  called  the  respirator  (Figs. 
1  and  2),  elsewhere  described,*  actuated  by  steam-power. 
and  giving  sixteen  deep  respiratory  movements  a  minute,  is 
prescribed  for  nearly  all  our  scoliotic  cases  requiring  special 
treatment. 

By  means  of  another  power  apparatus  we  give  alternate 
right  and  left  lateral  flexion,  forty-six  times  a  minute,  of 
the  trunk  through  the  loins,  the  patient  lying  on  the  back. 
This  increases  lumbar  flexibility,  strengthens  the  muscles 
about  the  waist,  and  acts  on  the  abdominal  viscera. 

Another  useful  exercise  is  taken  while  the  patient  lies 
on  a  couch  made  of  two  halves  hinged  in  the  middle,  and 
so  contrived  that  the  body  may  be  flexed  and  extended  at 
the  waist  against  a  balancing  weight,  the  upper  and  lower 
half  being  fixed  at  choice  (Fig.  3).f     This  and  the  preced- 


Fio.  8. 

ng  are  excellent  exercises  for  improving  abdominal  circula- 
tion and  increasing  peristalsis,  and  tiie  latter  strengthens 
the  back  and  abdominal  muscles. 

To  attack  the  deformity  directly,  we  use  lateral  suspen- 
sion from  the  hands  in  an  apparatus  consisting  of  a  vertical, 
adjustable  upright,  hinged  near  the  middle  and  carrying  a 
reversible  pad  for  pressure  upon  the  convexity  of  the  main 
curve,  and  a  hand-piece  for  grasping.  When  the  upper 
part  of  the  apparatus  is  drawn  over  to  the  side,  tlie  patient 
is  lifted  from  the  floor,  and  the  weight  of  the  body  forces 
the  pad  against  the  projecting  ribs  in  the  direction  of  the 

*  Tlic  Therapeutic  Value  of  Systematic  Passive  Respiratorj  Movc- 
mentB.     Medical  /itr-ord,  May  4,  1 889. 

f  From  Spinal  Irritation,  by  Dr.  C.  Fayette  Taylor,  p.  2:i.  \V. 
Wood,  1870. 


longest  diagonal  of  the  chest.  At  the  same  time  the  concave 
or  contracted  side  of  the  chest  is" expanded  by  the  wider 
excursion  of  the  coi  responding  arm  (Fig.  4).* 


Fig.  4. 

In  addition  to  these  movements,  I  have  lately  given  to 
some  of  my  patients  certain  active  free  exercises  similar  to 
those  recommended  by  Roth. 

We  shall  be  in  a  better  position  to  judge  of  the  value 
of  prescribed  exercise  in  the  treatment  of  scoliosis  when 
we  have  more  exact  information  in  relation  to  the  special 
physiology  of  muscular  movements,  and  particularly  of  as- 
sociated and  co-ordinated  movements.  We  know  well  that 
the  contraction  of  any  given  muscle  or  group  involves  the 
contraction  of  many  other  muscles ;  in  fact,  determines  a 
change  greater  or  less  in  nearly  every  muscle  and  tissue  of 
the  body  ;  but  we  need  to  know  how  simple  and  combined 
movements  affect  carriage,  attitude,  and  the  normal  and  ab- 
normal positions  of  the  spinal  column,  and  bow  these  effects 
can  be  varied  to  produce  specific  results. 

Whatever  factors  may  be  {iresent  in  addition,  we  cer- 
tainly have  to  do  with  a  problem  in  balancing.  The  spinal 
column  sustains  the  weight  of  the  trunk,  but  the  muscles 
balance  the  column.  The  varying  tonicity  of  the  trunk 
muscles,  responsive  to  changes  in  positionand  strain,  keep 
the  unstable  column  delicately  poised,  but  slight  causes  may 
destroy  this  harmonious  action,  especially  in  the  period 
(if  muscular  instability  and  spinal  flexibility  common  in 
adolescence  (and  more  marked  in  girls  than  in  boys),  and 
tlirow  continued  strain  on  feeble  parts;  and  further  pro- 

*  Described  and  figured  on  page  98  in  Theory  and  Practice  of  the 
Movement  Cure,  by  Dr.  C.  Fayette  Taylor,  1860. 
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gressive  changes  will  take  place  in  the  lines  of"  least  resist- 
ance. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  center  of  gravity  of 
the  human  body  lies  in  the  upper  lumbar  region,  in  most 
cases  to  the  right  of  the  median  plane,*  which  might  help 
to  explain  the  greater  frequency  of  primary  lumbar  curves 
and  the  preponderance  of  the  left  lumbar  and  right  dorsal 
position,  since  in  balancing  the  body  there  would  be  a  tend- 
■ency  to  bring  the  upper  lumbar  vertebrae  to  the  left  of  the 
median  plane,  in  order  to  place  the  center  of  gravity  over 
■the  middle  of  the  base  line. 

The  observation  has  been  madef  that  scoliosis  is  rarely 
«een  among  people  who  have  been  trained  from  childhood 
to  carry  loads  on  the  head,  like  the  peasants  of  some  parts 
■of  Europe  and  of  some  of  the  West  India  Islands.  I  have 
been  struck  with  the  tirm,  erect  carriage  of  fencers.  Both 
fencing  and  the  carrying  of  loads  on  the  head  are,  in  part, 
exercises  in  the  fine  and  diffused  muscular  adjustments 
of  balancing,  and  contain  hints  for  the  training  of  these 
cases. 

Is  it  not  possible  that  scoliosis,  pre-eminently,  so  far  as 
■we  are  informed,  an  affection  of  civilized  countries  and  cul- 
tivated classes  so  called,  is  fundamentally  but  one  expres- 
sion of  the  faulty,  one-sided  training  of  certain  areas,  with 
<;orresponding  starvation  and  atrophy  of  others  that  these 
conditions  impose  upon  muscles  and  mind  ? 

As  to  mechanical  support  to  the  spine,  in  addition  to 
the  measures  already  spoken  of,  my  position  is  that  it  is  of 
substantial  benefit  when  properly  managed  in  selected  cases, 
and  my  aim  is  never  to  employ  it  whenever  the  patient  can 


Fig.  5. 

do  as  well  without  it.     This  is  a  matter  for  observation  and 
judgment,  but  in  practice  only  a  certain  proportion  of  the 

*  Vide  n  paper  by  Dr.  John  Struthers,  Ediiiburgh  Med.  Journal, 
June,  1863,  p.  1080. 

f  By  Dr.  C.  Fayette  Taylor. 


severer  cases  are  so  treated.  The  aim  of  mechanical  sup- 
port should  be  not  only  to  correct  or  hold  the  spinal  de- 
formity, but  also  to  relieve  cramped,  stretched,  and  atro- 
phied parts  of  undue  strain  by  the  restoration,  so  far  as  may 
be,  of  a  more  normal  dynamical  equilibrium. 

For  this  purpose  we  use  a  light  steel  apparatus  acting 
on  the  principle  of  lateral  leverage,  and  worn  only  during 
the  daytime,  while  the  weight  of  the  body  is  acting  upon 
the  spine. 

The  details  vary  in  each  case  according  to  the  indica- 
tions, but  a  general  idea  of  a  common  form  employed  and 
its  action  may  be  gathered  from  the  cuts  (Figs.  5  and  6), 
which  were  taken,  with  slight  modifications,  from  photo- 
graphs of  the  same  patient,  and  within  a  few  minutes. 

A  light  steel  band,  closed  at  one  side  by  a  strap  and 
buckle,  passes  around  the  hips  above  the  level  of  the  tro- 
chanters. To  this  an  H-shaped,  braced  steel  upright,  which 
carries  a  broad  band  of  leather  on  its  upper  end  for  pressure 
against  the  projecting  ribs  of  the  convexity,  is  fixed  at  right 
angles,  and  the  whole  is  held  in  position  by  a  flexible  hip- 
piece  fitted  over  the  ilium  of  the  side  of  the  prominent 
curve,  and  buckled  to  the  hip-band.  This  hip-piece  serves 
as  a  fulcrum  when  leverage  is  applied  by  the  perineal  strap, 
which  unites  the  two  ends  of  the  hip-band,  passes  under  the 
leg  on  the  side  opposite  the  main  curve,  and  is  regulated  at 
the  buckle  behind.  The  counter  pressure  on  the  side  of  the 
trunk  opposite  the  main  curve,  higher  or  lower,  as  is  me- 
chanically more  advantageous  in  the  particular  case  in  hand, 
is  given  by  a  similar  firm  leather  band  supported  on  the  up- 
per ends  of  a  separate  steel  H-piece,  which  is  completed  be- 
low by  a  strap  over  the  hip.  The  two  H-sha[)ed  side-pieces 
are  fastened  together  in  front  by  an  adjustable  bowed  steel 
U-pieee,  with  a  key-hole  at  each  end 
which  slips  over  a  screw  head  about 
half  way  up  the  front  bars  of  the 
II  piece  (Fig.  7)  ;  behind,  by  a  strap 
and  buckle,  by  which  the  pressure  of 
the  apparatus  is  adjusted.  By  working 
from  fixed  points  on  the  pelvis  (hip- 
piece  and  perineal  strap),  the  swaying 
to  one  side  of  the  trunk  en  masse,  which  is  often  one  of 
the  main  difficulties,  is  directly  opposed  (Figs.  5  and  6). 
This  apparatus  requires  the  nicest  judgment  in  design  and 
the  greatest  care  in  its  adaptation,  and  must  be  modified 
from  time  to  time  to  meet  special  requirements,  as  the  case 
progresses.  It  is  only  a  tool,  like  a  violin,  which  is  capable 
of  being  inanipulatod  to  produce  definite  results  by  one  who 
is  skilled  in  its  use.  Hero,  as  everywhere  in  orthopa'dy,  it 
is  a  question  of  method  not  means,  principles  not  rules, 
and  men  not  machines. 

1  have  but  briefly  mentioned  some  of  the  methods  wo 
have  found  useful,  fully  realiziiiLT  that  there  is  much  more 
to  learn  than  we  now  know  in  regard  to  this  difficult  and 
important  subject  ;  but,  in  spite  of  our  defective  knowledge 
Dti  many  points,  we  expect  good  results  in  the  milder  and 
earlier  cases,  and  gratifying  amelioration  in  all  but  the  worst 
of  the  more  advaiKxnl  cases,  provided  we  can  secure  hearty 
and  full  co-operation. 

201    WkST   FlVTV-KOlRTH   Stuekt. 
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NOTE   ON 

A   NEW   SYSTEM    OF  EXACT   DOSAGE    IN 

THE   CATAPHORETIC  USE  OF  DPtUGS. 

By   FREDERICK   PETERSEN,   M.  D. 

In  a  paper  of  mine,  published  in  ihe  Neiv  York  Medical 
Journal,  April  27,  1889,  there  are  figured  two  cataphoretic 
electrodes  devised  for  the  anodal  diffusion  of  drugs  through 
the  skin.  The  great  drawback,  until  this  present  moment, 
has  been  the  difficult}'  of  accurately  regulating  the  amount 
of  drug  introduced.  For  this  purpose  rather  complicated 
electrodes  have  hitherto  been  required,  and  even  these  have 
been  unsatisfactory.  I  have  recently  found,  however,  that 
all  difficulties  are  easily  obviated  by  the  use  of  a  new  and 
exceedingly  simple  method.  Messrs.  Waite  and  Bartlett 
have  made  for  me  a  cataphoretic  electrode  of  metal.  In- 
stead of  covering  it,  as  before,  with  sponge,  the  ordinary 
metal  surface  is  overlaid  with  a  thin  disc  of  platinum,  and 
around  the  edge  of  this  is  placed  a  narrow  rim  of  soft  rub- 
ber. The  drug  to  be  used  is  put  drop  by  drop  upon  a  clisc 
of  ordinary  tissue  paper  cut  to  fit  the  disc  of  platinum. 
Filtering  paper  or  linen  cloth  may  be  used  instead  of  tissue 
paper.  A  disc  two  or  three  centimetres  in  diameter  will 
hold  from  one  to  four  drops  of  the  solution.  When  the 
medicated  disc  is  placed  upon  the  metal  surface  of  the  elec- 
trode, and  the  latter  then  applied  to  the  skin,  it  is  evident 
that  there  is  a  thin  capillary  layer  of  the  drug  in  solution 
exposed  to  the  cataphoretic  power  of  the  anode,  between 
the  electrode  and  the  skin,  and  that  the  quantity  of  the 
drug  used  may  be  accurately  estimated.  The  current  is  al- 
lowed to  flow  if  desired  until  the  medicated  disc  becomes 
perfectly  dry.  In  this  wa}'  we  may  drive  in  one  or  more 
drops  of  chloroform,  methyl  chloride,  ether,  teu-to-twenty- 
per-eent.  solutions  of  cocaine,  a  one-pcr-cent.  solution  of 
helleborin,  solutions  of  iodide  of  potassium,  corrosive  subli- 
mate, aconitine — in  fact,  any  drug  we  wish  to  employ  in  this 
manner;  and  at  the  same  time  we  know  exactly  how  much 
we  are  using. 

To  further  simplify  the  method,  I  have  had  medicated 
cataphoretic  discs  prepared  by  a  pharmacist  for  use  at  any 
time,  for  the  paper  discs  may  be  charged  with  any  amount 
of  a  watery  solution,  and,  the  water  being  allowed  to  evapo- 
rate, they  may  be  kept  on  hand  indefinitely.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  add  two  or  three  drops  of  water  to  the  disc  in 
administering  the  drug  by  electricity. 

Mr.  Otto  Boeddiker,  the  apothecary,  of  954  Sixtii 
Avenue,  has  made  for  me,  and  is  prepared  to  supply  any 
one  with,  the  follow  ing  cataphoretic  discs  :  Discs  of  menthol, 
2  grains  ;  of  helleborin,  ^  grain  ;  of  strychnine  nitrate,  3^ 
grain;  of  iodol,  2  grains;  of  corrosive  sublimate,  -J  grain  ; 
of  cocaine  hydrochloride,  |  grain;  of  aconitine,  ^j  grain- 
of  potassium  iodide,  4  grains;  of  mercury  succinimide,  \ 
grain;  of  littiium  chloride,  4  grains. 


Pineapple  Juice  for  Diphtheria. — "  It  is  reportpil  tliiit  the  ncfrroca 
of  Iinnisiaiia  frcijiientlv  (-tiijiUty  pineH[)ple  juice  in  tlic  troatinent  of  diph- 
ihc-riii ;  iiriil  tliis  treatment  is  alleged  to  be  successful." — Driii/r/ht'a 
Circular  and  0/icmical  Oaxetle. 


A  TYPHOID   SEQUEL.- 
By   3.   C.   CROSSLAND,    A.  M.,   M.  D., 

ZANESVILLE,   OHIO.- 

On  April  25,  1889,  I  attended  Blanche  R.,  a  girl  of  eighteen 
years,  in  confinement.  Her  labor  was  natnral  but  prolonged. 
According  to  lier  statement,  she  had  always  had  a  rather  weak 
back.  In  the  latter  months  of  her  pregnancy  she  did  consid- 
erable hard  and  heavy  labor.  During  this  pei'iod  she  com- 
plained of  pain,  principally  in  the  left  shoulder,  which  after 
parturition  seemed  to  alternate  in  the  shoulders.  I  saw  her  the 
next  day  after  confinement,  and  her  condition  was  satisfactory. 
On  the  7th  day  of  May  I  was  called 'to  see  her,  and  found  her 
suffering  from  [)nennionia,  involving  the  entire  left  lung.  The 
lower  lol)e  of  the  right  Inng  was  subsequently  affected.  This 
disease  was  grave  and  evenruated  in  suppurative  pneumonitis, 
which  continued  for  several  weeks.  In  the  hitter  part  of  this 
trouble  the  patient  was  seized  with  typhoid  fever.  She  lay 
sick  of  the  fever  about  eight  weeks.  The  fever,  entailed  upon 
such  a  grave  disease  as  pneumonia,  as  you  would  readily  infer, 
brought  the  patient  nigh  unto  death— so  near  that  a  phvsician 
of  large  experience,  who  saw  her  several  times  in  con>ultation, 
made  a  fatal  prognosis  each  time.  However,  the  patient  made 
an  incomplete  recovery.  She  so  far  recovered  as  to  be  able  to 
go  about  the  house  and  help  administer  medicine  to  the  other 
members  of  the  family,  five  in  number,  varying  in  age  from 
twelve  to  sixty-five  years,  all  of  whom  were  sick  with  the 
fever.  A  few  weeks  after  the  patient  was  able  to  leave  the  bed 
she  began  to  experience  severe  pain  in  the  dorsal  and  lumbar 
regions  of  the  spine  and  along  the  sides  of  the  chest  in  the  re- 
gion of  the  sixth  to  the  tenth  ribs,  inclusive.  There  was  tender- 
ness to  pressure  in  these  regions,  with  slight  elevation  of  tem- 
perature, pain  on  any  motion  of  the  back,  a  sensation  of  ])ressure 
against  the  back,  and  an  .aching  pain  in  the  lower  extremities. 
This  condition  of  tbings  persisted,  with  remissions  and  exacer- 
bations, until  November,  when  the  patient  began  to  notice  loss 
of  sensibility,  first  in  the  right  foot,  then  in  the  left.  Loss  of 
motion  and  a  staggering  gait  were  next  observed.  In  the  lan- 
guage of  the  patient,  when  she  tried  to  put  her  foot  in  one  place, 
it  would  go  somewhere  else.  This  loss  of  sensibility  and  motion 
increased  and  extended  as  far  as  the  waist.  There  was  spas- 
modic action  of  both  the  extensor  and  flexor  muscles  of  the 
lower  extremities,  also  of  the  lumbar  muscles;  while  she  was  in 
the  dorsal  decubitus  there  was  a  tendency  to  tonic  spasms  of  the 
flexor  muscles.  These  spasms  would  last  sometimes  for  an  hour, 
and  then  bo  followed  by  spasms  of  the  extensor  and  erector 
spinre  muscles.  This  condition  of  things  persisted  until  there 
was  almost  complete  paraplegia.  Spasmodic  muscular  action 
existed  throughout  the  trouble.  The  bowels  were  in  no  way  af- 
fected. There  was  no  retention  of  fasces  and  no  involuntary 
stools.  For  several  weeks  the  urine  was  greatly  diminished,  and 
was  voided  nt  times  at  intervals  of  twenty-four  hours.  No  blad- 
der trouble,  however,  arose  from  this  urinary  abnornjity.  There 
was  marked  emaciation  of  the  lower  extremities.  In  the  mean 
time,  while  the  spinal  trouble  was  advancing  to  the  paralytic 
stage,  the  sternal  ends  of  the  sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  and 
tenth  ribs,  and  their  cartihiges,  became  very  prominent,  pro- 
jecting outward  and  upward  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  a  sup- 
jiort  or  table  upon  wbich  the  maiiiinary  glands  rested.  After 
the  more  acute  inrtammutory  symptoms  had  somewhat  sub- 
sided, I  did  not  see  the  patient  until  the  paralysis  liad  become 
well  marked. 

In  the  early  stage  of  the  spinal  trouble  my  treatment  con- 

*  Read  before  the  Uildrctli  District  Medical  Association. 
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sisted  of  occasional  narcotics,  liniments,  sinapisms,  and  blisters 
over  the  spinal  column,  tepid  baths,  occasional  small  doses  of 
calomel,  rest  in  the  recumbent  posture  as  much  as  possible,  and 
as  highly  nutritious  a  diet  as  the  patient's  humble  circumstances 
would  allow.  In  other  words,  I  followed  the  line  of  treatment 
recommended  by  Flint  for  the  affection  which  I  suspected. 
After  the  stage  of  paralysis  had  been  reached,  I  gave  small 
doses  of  mercury.  I  tried  iodide  of  potassium,  which  disagreed 
and  was  withdrawn.  Strychnine  also  disagreed.  In  fact,  this 
patient  had  so  many  idiosyncrasies  that  it  seemed  there  was 
little  to  be  hoped  from  medicines.  Fortunately,  the  patient's 
appetite  and  digestion  remained  fairly  good,  and  much  reliance 
for  a  time  was  placed  on  the  vu  medicairix  natura. 

After  the  paralytic  symptoms  had  reached  their  height,  a 
galvano-faradaic  battery  was  used  two  or  three  times  a  week. 
About  the  1st  of  April  and  some  three  or  four  weeks  after  be- 
ginning the  use  of  the  electricity  the  patient  began  to  improve. 
At  the  present  time  she  is  almost  entirely  recovered.  She 
has  recently  walked  as  far  as  a  mile  at  one  time.  The  costo- 
cartilaginous  deformity  still  exists,  but  is  not  so  marked.  There 
is  an  anterior  curvature  in  the  dorso-cervical  region,  which  ren- 
ders the  spinous  processes  of  the  first  four  dorsal  vertebras  very 
prominent.  In  the  lower  dorsal  region  there  is  a  slight  poste- 
rior curvature,  with  some  tenderness  in  that  region.  The  left 
side  of  the  chest  is  diminished  in  size  and  asymmetrical.  The 
left  shoulder  droops,  but  there  is  no  real  lateral  spinal  curvature. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  find,  in  the  literature  to  which 
I  have  acce.ss,  any  similar  condition  of  things  following 
tj'phoid  fever.  The  most  light  I  have  been  able  to  obtain 
on  the  subject  is  in  an  article  in  the  New  York  Medical 
Journal  of  November  30,  1889,  by  Dr.  Gibney,  of  New 
York. 

This  case,  in  its  early  stage,  presents  a  striking  simi- 
larity to  one  or  two  of  Dr.  Gibney's  cases.  Possibly,  with 
fair  advantages,  in  this  case  the  disease  might  have  been 
arrested  and  brought  to  a  more  speedy  termination.  It 
was  not  until  I  had  read  Dr.  Gibney's  article  that  I  made 
the  diagnosis  of  periostitis  complicated  with  chronic  spinal 
meningitis,  and  to  him  I  am  also  indebted  for  my  lucky 
prognosis. 

I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  the  pneumonia  is  ac- 
countable, in  whole  or  part,  for  the  costo-cartilaginous  de- 
formity, and  possibly  it  may  have  been  a  factor  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  spinal  trouble. 

I  have  been  actuated  in  the  report  of  this  case  not  by 
the  desire  to  claim  any  merit  for  the  result,  for  the  patient's 
poverty  was  so  great  and  her  advantages  were  so  few  that 
medicine  and  surgery  were  of  comparatively  little  avail  to 
her,  but  for  the  purpose  of  recording  what  seems  to  me  a 
good  result  from  a  series  of  grave  and  rare  affections. 

It  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  healing  power  of  Nature. 


ANEURYSM  OF  THE  ARCH  OF  THE  AORTA.* 
By  0.   N.   HAMMOND,   M.  D., 

BENTI.EV  CnEEK,   PA. 

On  April  2,  1890,  I  was  called  to  see  Miss  D.,  aged  twenty- 
five  years,  who  was  suffering  from  neuralgic  pains  in  her  right 
shonlder  and  arm.     She  informed  me  that  she  had  been  sulTer- 

*  Read  before  the  Bradford,  Pa.,  County  Medical  Society,  September 
U,  1890. 


ing  about  two  weeks,  and  could  get  no  relief  from  any  remedies 
she  had  used.  She  said  she  had  had  a  similar  attack  some  two  or 
three  years  before,  and  had  had  some  form  of  fever.  Her  family 
history  was  very  obscure,  she  being  a  foundling. 

During  my  examination  I  observed  her  to  cough,  which  in- 
duced me  to  examine  her  lungs,  and  I  discovered  dullness  over 
the  right  supramammary  region.  There  being  no  rise  of  tem- 
perature, I  thought  there  might  be  some  caseation  or  latent 
congestion.  I  prepared  her  remedies  which  I  thought  were 
indicated,  and  left  her.  The  following  day  I  called  and  found 
her  feeling,  as  she  expressed  herself,  "much  better." 

On  April  6th  I  was  again  summoned,  and  found  her  suffer- 
ing severely  with  those  neuralgic  pains;  and  she  said  her  right 
hand  and  arm  would  get  numb  and  cold  at  times.  I  examined 
her  right  lung,  and  found  pulsation  and  increased  dullness  where 
it  was  on  the  2d.  I  suspected  an  aneurysm  and  examined  her 
carefully  ;  but  for  the  most  part  I  got  negative  results.  The 
radial  pulses  were  synchronous,  of  equal  rhythm  and  volume, 
and  I  could  get  no  "aneurysmal  bruit."  The  tumor,  if  such  it 
was,  was  not  in  the  region  of  any  large  artery,  being  too  low 
down  for  the  subclavian  and  too  far  to  the  right  for  the  right 
carotid  or  aorta;  and  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  an 
intrathoracic  tumor,  which  must  come  in  contact  with  some 
large  artery  that  caused  it  to  pulsate,  and  that  its  pressure  on 
some  plexus  of  nerves  caused  the  neuralgia  of  which  she  com- 
plained. I  gave  her  tonics  and  opiates  to  keep  her  comfortable, 
and  ordered  five  grains  of  iodide  of  potassium  three  times  a  day. 
On  the  following  day  her  condition  remained  much  the  same; 
but,  on  examination,  1  heard  a  bruit,  which  was  absent  on 
the  two  succeeding  days.  Her  temperature  at  each  visit  was 
about  normal.  Respiration  20  to  22,  with  no  dyspna'a,  and 
pulse  80. 

On  the  9th,  Dr.  W.  C.  Wey,  of  Elmira,  was  called  in  con- 
sultation, and  he  found  the  symptoms  about  as  before  related, 
except  that  there  was  no  bruit.  Dr.  Wey,  with  a  hypodermic 
needle,  punctured  the  tumor  and  found  the  contents  to  be  blood, 
but  still,  as  other  symptoms  were  absent,  could  not  bo  positive 
of  an  aneurysm,  and  the  diagnosis  was  still  unsettled  as  between 
an  intrathoracic  tumor  and  an  aneurysmal  one.  At  my  visit 
on  the  11th  1  again  heard  the  bruit,  and,  from  the  examina- 
tion with  the  hypodermic  needle  by  Dr.  Wey  on  the  9th,  I  was 
convinced  this  must  be  an  aneurysm.  Her  temperature  on  the 
10th  and  11th  rose  to  100°  F. ;  she  was  feeling  considerably 
worse,  and  I  advised  her  to  keep  her  bed.  (Up  to  this  time  she 
was  about  the  house  most  of  the  time  during  the  day.)  At  my 
examination  I  found  the  area  of  dullness  about  three  inches  and 
a  half  in  diameter,  nearly  circular,  and  the  center  about  an 
inch  above  the  right  nipple. 

At  my  visits  on  tlie  12th  and  l.'ith  1  found  her  more  cheer- 
fnl  and  feeling  better.  Temperature,  99";  pulse,  80;  respira- 
tion, 22.  Bruit  quite  clear.  On  the  14th  I  saw  her  about  4  p.  m., 
and  found  her  very  hopefid ;  her  appetite  was  improving  very 
much,  and  she  said  she  felt  stronger  and  rested  with  less  opiates. 
I  found  the  area  of  dullness  had  diminished  to  al)out  two  inches, 
and  I  flattered  inyselt  that  the  tumor  was  being  absorbed.  1 
got  no  bruit.  About  two  o'clock  that  night  (the  14th)  she 
awoke  and  called  for  a  drink,  joked  and  laughed  with  the 
person  who  waited  upon  her,  and  lay  down  and  went  to  sleep. 
About  6  A.  M.  on  the  lOth,  on  going  to  her  room,  she  was  found 
dead,  and,  to  all  appearance,  had  been  dead  for  several  hours. 
An  autopsy  was  held  that  evening,  which  revealed  an  aneurysm 
given  off  from  the  ascending  portion  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta, 
which  had  ruptured,  thereby  causing  immediate  death,  also  hy- 
pertrophy and  dilatiition  of  left  ventricle  of  the  heart.  There 
were  also  tuber<ular  deposits  in  the  right  lung,  which  was  much 
atrophied   and  hepalized.     The  left   was  nearly  normal.     Dr. 
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Haft",  Dr.  Colgrove,  and  Dr.  Voorhis,  of  Wellsburg,  N.  Y.,  were 
present,  and  assisted  at  the  autopsy. 

The  treatment  throughout  was  with  tonics,  iodide  of  potas- 
sium (which  was  increased  to  ten  graius  three  times  a  day),  and 
opiates. 

In  reviewing  this  case,  the  peculiar  phases  to  ine  are 
that  I  only  got  the  bruit  at  times,  while  at  others  it  was 
absent ;  also  its  location.  I  will  add,  its  shape  was  some- 
thing like  a  pear,  the  body  or  fundus  of  which  reached  to 
the  right  mammary  region,  and  it  touched  the  chest  wall 
only  at  this  point.  There  was  no  necrosis  observed,  and  its 
apparent  diminishing  in  size  (perhaps)  was  its  receding 
from  the  chest  wall  by  gravity  from  her  keeping  in  a  re- 
cumbent posture.  The  case  was  a  very  interesting  and 
instructive  one. 


A  CASE   OF   MORPHINE   POISONING 

TREATED    WITH    NITROGLYCERIN. 

By  a.  T.  SPEER,  M.  D., 

NEWARK,   OHIO. 

0.  R.,  aged  seventeen,  had  been  atfticted  with  disease  of  the 
hip  joint  for  two  or  three  years,  and,  becoming  despondent  be- 
cause he  could  not  go  to  school  with  his  couipanions,  took  six 
grains  of  sulphate  of  morphine  with  suicidal  intent  at  8  p.  m., 
September  2.3,  1890.  His  condition  was  not  noticed  until 
10  p.  M.,  when,  as  he  could  not  be  aroused,  physicians  were 
summoned  and  efforts  made  at  once  to  overcome  the  effects  of 
the  morphine.  Presuming  that  the  morphine  had  all  been  ab- 
sorbed, the  stomach-pump  was  not  used.  Atropine — one  thir- 
tieth of  a  grain  hypodermically  every  two  hours,  he  being  un- 
able to  swallow  strong  coffee — was  injected  in  large  iiuantities 
per  rectum  at  short  intervals.  The  galvanic  liattery  was  vigor- 
ously applied.  One  sixth  of  a  grain  of  atropine  in  all  was  ad- 
ministered, the  last  dose  at  6  a.  m. 

I  was  called  in  consultation  at  8  a.  m.  the  following  morn- 
ing. On  examining  the  patient,  I  found  him  almost  completely 
oyanosed,  pulse  160,  respiration  40,  temperature  101°,  loud  mu- 
cous rales  so  as  to  be  heard  in  the  adjoining  room,  abdominal 
respiration  only,  pupils  widely  dilated  (from  atropine).  Dr.  0. 
H.  Stimson,  who  had  charge  of  the  case  and  who  met  me  at  this 
time,  said  he  had  done  all  he  could,  but  had  failed  to  arouse  the 
patient  in  the  least.  I  gave  an  unfavorable  prognosis ;  in  fact, 
I  did  not  think  the  patient  would  live  more  than  an  hour  or 
two. 

Dr.  Stimson  said  he  had  some  of  Wyeth's  tablets  of  nitro- 
glycerin which  he  had  thought  of  using  as  a  last  resort.  It  oc- 
curred to  me  at  once  tliat  it  might  be  of  benefit,  from  the  re- 
markable results  produced  by  it  in  poisoning  from  illuminating 
gas.  We  decided  to  try  it,  and  gave  him  at  once  one  fiftieth  of 
a  grain  hypodermically.  We  waited  an  hour  and  repeated  the 
dose.  In  a  few  moments  I  directed  him  to  bo  turned  on  bis  side. 
Very  soon  there  was  a  long,  full,  thoracic  inspiration;  in  about 
half  an  bonr  the  patient  vomited  freely  and  became  eonncious. 
We  gave  him  a  hypodermic  of  one  one-hundredth  of  a  grain  of 
nitroglycerin,  after  which  be  went  to  sleep,  slei)t  quietly  two 
hours,  then  awoke  and  was  all  right,  with  the  exception  of  a 
violent  headache,  the  effect  of  the  nitroglycerin. 

I  have  reported  this  case  in  the  hope  that  it  may  induce 
others  to  try  the  nitroglycerin  in  poisoning  by  ttiorphinc. 
I  am   fully  satisfied  that  without  its  use  the  patient  wo\ild 
.  have  died. 


Corrfsponttfiue. 


LETTER  FROM   DUBLIN. 

2'he  Introductory  Lectures. — The  Presidency  of  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Physicians. —  The  Royal  Academy  of  Medicine. — 
Military  Sanitation  in  Ireland. 

Dublin,  October  23,  1890. 

The  introductory  lectures  at  the  various  medical  schools  aud 
hospitals  in  Dublin,  at  the  commencement  of  the  winter  ses- 
sion, are  dimiuishing  in  number  yearly,  and  very  properly,  as 
they  are  not  only  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  useless  to  the 
student,  but  an  irksome  and  unthankful  task  to  the  unfortunate 
lecturer.  There  is  no  regularity  in  the  delivery  of  these  ad- 
dresses; for  example,  one  was  given  at  Sir  P.  Dun's  Hospital 
by  Professor  Bennett  on  the  1st  inst.,  and  the  inaugural  address 
at  the  Adelaide  Hospital  will  not  be  delivered  until  the  27tli 
inst.  Professor  Bennett's  excuse  for  an  address  was  that,  as 
some  new  wards  were  opened,  the  occasion  was  selected  more 
as  an  advertisement  than  for  any  other  reason.  He  pointed 
out  that  the  medical  and  surgical  staff"  returned  twenty -five  per 
cent,  of  the  fees  paid  by  students  for  clinical  instruction  to  the 
hospital ;  a  generous  concession  adopted  by  no  other  general 
hospital  in  Dublin.  Some  of  the  surgeons  and  physicians  of 
our  city  hospitals  have  said  that  they  served  without  fee  or  re- 
ward, and  that  none  of  the  funds  of  the  institutions  with  which 
they  were  connected  went  into  their  pockets.  This  is  true  to  a 
certain  extent,  but  all  the  s.ame  the  students'  fees,  amounting  to 
twelve  guineas  each  for  the  nine  months  of  attendance,  are 
divided  among  the  staff.  I  see  that  it  is  proposed  to  amalga- 
mate some  of  the  Cork  hospitals,  and  the  same  suggestion  has 
been  made  in  reference  to  some  of  the  smaller  Dublin  hospitals, 
but  the  great  difficulty  which  exists  is  the  objection — and  a 
very  natural  one  it  is— that  many  physicians  and  surgeons 
would  have  their  services  discontinued,  and  thereby  lose  their 
fees.  For  if  several  small  institutions  were  amalgamated,  the 
larger  institutions  then  constituted  could  manage  very  well 
with  a  much  smaller  staff  than  the  aggregate  number  at  present 
doing  duty  in  the  various  hospitals. 

On  St.  Luke's  Day,  the  18th  inst..  Dr.  J.  Magee  Finny  was 
elected  president  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  Ireland 
for  the  ensuing  year,  and  at  the  termination  of  his  year  of  office 
will  be  eligible  for  re-election.  I  can  not  speak  too  highly  of 
this  distinguished  physician,  and  the  fellows  of  the  college 
could  not  have  nominated  a  better  candidate  for  the  high  posi- 
tion of  president  of  their  college. 

The  eighth  annual  meeting  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Medi- 
cine in  Ireland  will  take  place  on  the  31st  inst.,  when  the  re- 
port for  the  past  year  will  be  submitted  and  the  officers  for  the 
various  sections  appointed.  The  president  of  the  Academy  is 
Dr.  Samuel  Ciordon,  this  being  his  third  and  last  year  of  office. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  almost  all  the  barracks  in  Ireland 
might  be  inii)roved,  and,  as  the  subject  has  been  brought  under 
the  notice  of  the  Government,  a  sum  of  £900,000  has  been  al- 
located by  the  authorities  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  neces- 
sary alterations.  Lord  Wolseley,  the  new  commander  of  the 
forces,  is  at  present  on  a  tour  throughout  Ireland  inspecting 
the  various  barracks,  and  his  recommendations  will  have  great 
weight.  The  (lovcrnmcnt  has  appointed  an  army  sanitary 
committee,  which  consists  of  seven  members,  and  the  only  non- 
army  man  appointed  is  Sir  Charles  Cameron,  M.  D,,  the  efficient 
medical  officer  of  health  for  the  city  of  Dublin.  All  questions 
referring  to  the  expenditure  on  barracks  will  come  before  the 
sanitary  committee,  who  will  be  presided  over  by  Sir  Redvers 
Huller,  V.  C,  K.  C.  IJ. 
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THE   ETHICS  OF  BOOK   REVIEWS. 

The  ethical  relations  between  the  editor  of  a  periodical,  his 
staff  of  reviewers,  the  publishers,  and  the  authors  of  books  are 
somewhat  complicated.  Without  attempting  to  treat  of  them 
at  all  exhaustively  or  methodically,  we  may  jot  down  a  few 
statements  that  may  prove  interesting  to  the  various  classes  of 
persons  concerned.  In  reviews,  as  in  all  other  editorial  mat- 
ter, a  well-ordered  journal  is  an  impersonal  entity;  the  views 
expressed  in  it  are  not  to  be  taken  as  necessarily  reflecting  the 
editor's  notions  as  an  individual  merely,  and  so  he  may  con- 
scientiously insert  a  review  differing  decidedly  in  tone  from 
the  impression  the  book  may  have  made  on  him — he  has  put 
it  into  the  hands  of  a  person  whom  he  believes  to  be  competent 
and  fair-minded,  and  he  will  hesitate  before  "changing  the 
politics,"  so  to  speak,  of  a  review  written  by  such  a  person. 
Nevertheless,  he  will  on  some  rare  occasions  feel  constrained 
to  do  so,  and  in  such  instances  he  will  realize  the  advantages  to 
all  concerned  of  the  practice  of  publishing  reviews  unsigned. 
There  seem  to  us  to  be  some  other  advantages  in  that  practice. 
It  shifts  the  responsibility  from  the  reviewer  to  the  editor,  who 
from  his  longer  training  and  more  varied  experience  is  better 
fitted  to  assume  it;  and  it  relieves  the  reviewer  of  any  suspi- 
cion of  having  colored  his  article  in  accordance  with  either  his 
known  admiration  of  the  author  or  his  dislike  for  him.  If 
reviews  are  to  be  signed  at  all,  we  think  they  should  be  signed 
with  the  writer's  full  name,  for  we  have  known  a  severe  review 
to  provoke  resentmt-nt  against  a  man  wtio  was  not  its  author, 
simply  because  it  was  signed  with  initials  identical  with  his. 

Books  should  be  reviewed  solely  on  their  merits,  without 
regard  to  the  author's  praiseworthy  or  reprehensible  perform- 
ances not  directly  i)ertaining  to  the  book.  Of  course  they 
should  be  reviewed  in  a  spirit  of  fairness — fairness  not  only  to 
the  book,  but  also  to  the  readers  of  the  journal,  who  are  en- 
titled to  the  actual  truth  as  to  a  book  that  they  may  think  of 
buying;  it  seems  to  us  inadmissible  to  say  of  a  book  that  "it 
will  prove  of  great  practical  assistance  to  the  student  and  to 
the  practitioner"  when  both  the  editor  and  the  reviewer  know 
that  that  is  not  the  case.  This  consideration,  however,  need 
not  run  counter  to  the  general  principle  that  it  is  one's  duty  to 
say  the  best  of  a  book  that  its  character  will  allow  of.  It  is 
well  to  avoid  exaggerated  statements,  such,  for  example,  as  that 
the  book  under  notice  is  "  the  best  treatise  on  the  subject  in 
existence."  There  are  very  few  works  of  which  that  can  be 
said  in  strict  truthfulness ;  of  various  books  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, each  is  likely  to  have  some  points  of  excellence  not  to  bo 
found  in  the  others. 

The  foregoing  relates  chiefly  to  reviewers.    As  to  authors. 


they  wonld  not  be  human  if  they  were  neither  elated  by  lauda- 
tory notices  nor  depressed  or  irritated  by  those  of  a  deprecia- 
tory tone.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  many  of  them  crave  adulation, 
and  some  are  inclined  to  publish  their  resentment  of  the  most 
reasonable  adverse  criticism.  It  is  wise  to  curb  both  these 
propensities;  certainly,  the  cases  are  very  rare  in  which  it  is 
prudent  for  an  author  to  make  any  public  reply  to  an  unfavora- 
ble review  or  even  to  an  unfair  or  abusive  one.  The  average 
reader  is  usually  just,  and  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  float  a 
poor  book  with  puffery,  or  damn  a  good  one  by  misrepresen- 
tation. 

The  expectations  of  publishers  are  not  always  borne  out  in 
the  fairest  of  reviews.  Some  of  them  expect  too  much — espe- 
cially our  American  publishers,  who  are  accustomed  to  more 
consideration  than  publishers  get,  for  example,  in  France, 
where  the  standing  announcement  is  to  be  found  in  many  of 
the  journals  that  every  book  of  which  two  copies  are  sent  will 
be  acknowledged,  and  reviewed  if  the  journal  has  space.  But 
the  conditions  there  are  different  from  ours,  and  custom  war- 
rants our  publishers  in  expecting  reviews  of  all  important 
works.  Fortunate  is  the  editor  if  he  has  not  sent  such  a  book 
to  a  person  who  can  not  be  prevailed  upon  either  to  write  the 
review  or  to  return  the  book. 


MUNK'S  VISUAL   CENTER. 

In  the  Bolnitchnaja  Qazeta  for  February  Vth,  Dr.  B.  A. 
Ratimoff  gives  the  history  of  a  case  of  gunshot  wound  of  the 
head  that  he  thinks  supports  Munk's  ideas  as  to  the  locality  of 
the  visual  center.  A  student,  twenty-two  years  old,  shot  him- 
self accidentally  with  a  revolver.  The  ball  entered  the  right  side 
of  the  head  at  a  point  eight  centimetres  above  the  level  of  the 
external  auditory  canal  and  three  centimetres  behind  it.  Three 
hours  after  the  accident  the  patient  was  perfectly  blind,  but  he 
was  conscions  and  able  to  give  an  intelligible  account  of  his 
case.  His  general  condition  was  good  ;  the  pulse  and  tempera- 
ture were  normal,  there  was  no  paralysis  or  paresis,  and  none 
of  the  senses  but  that  of  vision  were  impaired.  The  pupils  re- 
acted perfectly  to  light,  and  ophthalmoscopic  examination  re- 
vealed no  abnormity  of  the  fundus  of  either  eye.  The  case  was 
diagnosticated  as  one  of  lesion  of  the  visual  center,  but  donbt 
was  felt  as  to  whether  or  not  the  center  on  each  side  had  been 
injured. 

Trephining  was  resorted  to,  and  tlie  opening  made  in  the 
skull  by  the  bullet  was  found  to  be  over  a  centimetre  in  diam- 
eter. A  detached  fragment  of  the  inner  table  lay  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  wound.  This,  together  with  a  mass  of  clotted 
blood,  was  removed,  and  the  track  of  the  bullet  was  explored 
carefully  with  the  little  finger  and  with  a  probe  to  the  depth 
of  four  centimetres,  but  the  missile  could  not  be  found,  and 
the  wound  was  closed,  a  drainage-tube  having  been  inserted 
into  it.  This  was  on  the  3ltth  of  September,  1889.  By  the  8th 
of  October  the  patient's  color-vision  was  perfect  and  he  was 
able  to  read  large  letters  at  a  distance  of  five  feet,  but  the  field 
of  vision  was  found  to  bo  restricted  in  the  left  half  of  each  eye. 
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The  ophthalmoscope  revealed  no  change  except  an  imperfec- 
tion of  outline  of  the  papilla  of  the  right  eye.  The  wound 
healed  by  first  intention,  but  on  the  eleventh  day  after  the 
operation  it  took  on  an  unfavorable  course;  suppuration  took 
place,  the  brain  began  to  protrude,  the  power  of  sight  de- 
creased, and  the  patient  suffered  with  intense  headaches,  re>t- 
lessness,  delirium,  etc.  On  the  26th  of  November  he  was  in  a 
state  of  profound  stupor  preceded  by  alternate  clonic  and  tonic 
convulsions.  The  stupor  lasted  for  thirty-six  hours,  after 
which  the  speech  was  imperfect,  there  was  paresis  of  the  left 
side  of  the  face  and  of  the  right  upper  limb,  and  vision  was 
considerably  impaired,  with  decided  hemianopia.  Ophthal- 
moscopic examination  showed  neuro- retinitis  of  equal  degree 
in  the  two  eyes,  with  moderate  enlargement  of  the  retinal 
vessels. 

Death  having  taken  place,  it  was  found  that  the  brain  lesion 
was  behind  and  below  the  posterior  end  of  the  fissure  of  Syl- 
viu-i,  in  the  postero-inferior  occipital  convolutions  and  in  the 
part  corresponding  to  the  gyrus  angularis.  The  brain  in  gen- 
eral was  somewhat  fiattened  on  its  surface,  and  the  posterior 
convolutions  were  almost  elFaeed.  The  dura  was  firmly  adher- 
ent to  the  brain.  The  direction  taken  by  the  bullet  had  been 
from  before  and  above  on  the  right  side  backward  and  down- 
ward toward  the  left  side,  and  the  missile  had  destroyed  the 
right  visual  center,  passed  through  the  longitudinal  sinus,  and 
entered  the  left  visual  center.  There  was  an  abscess  at  the  site 
of  each  center,  and  the  left  one  contained  the  bullet.  The  au- 
thor thinks  the  features  of  the  case  confirm  Munk's  views  as  to 
the  locality  of  the  visual  centers  in  the  human  brain. 


Ml  A' OR  PARAORAFUS. 

FATAL   URiEMIA   IN  PERSONS  APPARENTLY   HEALTHY. 

Dr.  a.  Westpfial  has  described  an  interesting  case,  in  the 
Berliner  klinUche  Wochenschri/t,  of  uriemic  coma  resulting 
fatally  in  a  person  apparently  in  a  fair  state  of  health.  A 
young  man,  twenty-four  years  old,  a  joiner,  was  admitted  into 
the  hospital  with  sudden  symptoms  of  difficulty  of  breathing, 
palpitation,  swelling  of  the  feet  and  ankles,  and  left-sided  head- 
ache. His  history  was  that  of  a  feeble  childhood,  but  without 
any  serious  illness.  His  feet  had  never  swelled  before,  there 
had  been  no  ditficulty  with  the  urine,  and  he  had  always  been 
able  to  attend  to  his  heavy  work.  He  had  not  been  a  drinker, 
had  not  had  syphilis,  and  had  not  been  a  worker  in  lead,  and 
there  was  no  ascertainable  heredity.  His  face  was  swollen, 
his  ankles  were  (jedefnatous,  and  he  was  manifestly  antemic. 
The  heart  was  hypertrophied  somewhat,  the  sounds  were  weak 
but  pure,  with  no  accentuation  of  the  i)ultnonary  or  aortic  sec- 
ond sonnd.  The  pulse  was  small,  regular,  and  without  distinct 
tension.  The  urine  was  clear,  acid,  of  the  specific  gravity  of 
I'OOS,  with  some  albumin,  hyaline  casts,  and  leucocytes.  There 
was  nothing  abnormal  in  the  internal  organs  or  the  blood,  but 
there  was  albuminuric  retinitis.  During  the  first  few  days  of 
his  treatment  at  the  hoiipital  the  subjective  symptoms  light- 
ened op  decidedly,  and  he  expressed  himself  as  feeling  quite 
well  and  gave  the  impression  of  being  not  seriously  ill.  The 
albumin  remained  at  a  small  amount,  and  the  quantity  of  nrine 
varied  between  forty-five  and  fifty-eijiht  ounces  per  diem,  with 
a  specific  gravity  of  from  J -003  to  I'OOG.     Five  days  after  his 


admission,  aphasic  symptoms  made  their  appearance  a.--  the 
forerunner  of  a  severe  ursemic  attack,  which  set  in  with  full 
force  during  the  night;  there  were  both  clonic  and  tonic  con- 
vulsions, frothing  at  the  mouth,  and  loss  of  consciousness.  The 
temperature  rose  to  103'8°  F.,  the  respirations  to  60,  and  the 
pulse  to  160,  the  cardiac  dullness  being  increased  to  the  right. 
Death  ensued  in  deep  coma  from  pulmonary  oedema.  On  au- 
topsy, both  kidneys  were  found  to  be  contracted,  the  right  one 
being  somewhat  peculiarly  displaced,  being  depressed  and  lying 
opposite  the  fourth  and  fifth  lumbar  vertebrje;  it  was  extreme- 
ly small,  not  more  than  two  inches  long  by  less  than  an  inch 
broad,  and  appeared  as  a  grayish-red  fibrous  mass  with  the 
blood-vessels  small  and  not  thickened  ;  from  these  facte,  as 
well  as  the  microscopic  appearances,  the  condition  was  judged 
to  be  congenital.  The  case  was  remarkable  as  occurring  in  a 
young  person,  without  previous  urjemic  symptoms,  who  was 
apparently  doing  well  when  he  fell  into  a  state  of  profound 
coma  and  died  in  what  was,  so  far  as  was  known,  his  first 
seizure. 

THE   DISSEMINATION   OF  THE  TYPHOID   BACILLUS   BY 
EDIBLE   VEGETABLES. 

An  item  regarding  the  alleged  absorption  of  the  typhoid 
bacillus  from  the  soil  into  the  juices  of  plants,  where  the  fer- 
tilizing agent  that  has  been  used  has  been  the  night  soil  from 
city  vaults,  has  had  some  currency  in  our  sanitary  periodicals. 
While  the  typhoid  bacillus  can  at  times  be  detected  in  the  ma- 
nure obtained  from  the  scavengers,  no  competent  observer  has, 
we  think,  detected  it  in  the  juices  of  vegetables  that  have  been 
manured  with  that  substance.  The  use  of  such  manure  is, 
however,  not  wholly  free  from  danger,  and  vegetables  that  do 
not  pass  through  the  process  of  boiling  in  their  ])reparation  for 
the  table  should  be  cleansed  from  all  attached  foreign  matter 
with  unusual  care.  In  the  neighborhood  of  many  of  our  cities 
the  cultivators  of  celery  and  other  garden  vegetables  add  liquid 
night-soil  manure  to  their  fields  in  order  to  advance  the  growth 
of  their  crops.  A  certain  portion  of  this  fertilizer  can  not  fail 
to  lodge  on  the  leaves  and  stems  of  such  edible  plants  as  celery, 
which  filth  will  not  be  all  disengaged  and  washed  away  by  the 
ordinary  processes  of  cleansing  for  table  use.  Celery  is  espe- 
cially mentioned  because  it  is  peculiarly  apt  to  catch  and  hold 
tlie  solid  constituents  of  the  scattered  cess-pit  manure,  and  in 
this  dirt  the  bacilli  of  typhoid  fever  have  been  detected  time 
and  again. 

THE  OPENING  RECEPTION  IN  THE  ACADEMY  OF  MEDICINE'S 
NEW  BUILDING. 

This  event,  which  is  to  take  place  on  Thursday  evening  of 
next  week,  is  sure  to  be  one  of  great  intorept,  and  the  occasion 
one  on  which  both  the  Academy  and  the  profession  at  large  are 
to  be  congratulated.  The  recc])tion  committee  consists  of  Dr. 
Alfred  L.  Loomis,  the  president  of  the  Academy,  Dr.  Fordyce 
Barker,  Dr.  Francis  Delafield,  Dr.  William  H.  Drii()er,  Dr.  Ever- 
ett Herrick,  Dr.  Samuel  T.  Hubbard,  Dr.  Abraham  .Jacobi,  Dr. 
William  T.  Lusk,  Dr.  Charles  McHurncy,  Dr.  Henry  D.  Noyes, 
Dr.  George  A.  Peters,  Dr.  William  M.  Polk,  Dr.  Alexander  J. 
C.  Skene,  Dr.  D.  B.  St.  John  Roosa,  and  Dr.  T.  Gaillard  Thomas. 
r)r.  Loomis  is  to  give  an  address  of  welcome.  Dr.  Edward  L. 
Keyeswill  deliver  thtanniversary  orati<m.  Dr. .Jacobi  will  speak 
on  the  subject  of  the  library,  Mr.  D.  Willis  James  will  speak  on 
The  InHuence  of  Scientific  Associations  upon  Great  Cities,  Dr. 
John  S.  Billings,  of  the  army.  Dr.  8.  Weir  Mitchell,  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  Dr.  Reginald  H.  Fitz,  of  Boston,  will  make  re- 
iniirks,  and  I)r.  Barker  will  add  some  words  of  congratulation. 
The  admission  will  be  by  card  only. 
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SCARLET   FEVER   WITH  BUT   SLIGHT   PYREXIA. 

In  the  Munchener  mediciniscke  Wochengehrift,  Dr.  Wert- 
heimer  and  Dr.  Beetz  have  reported  four  eases  of  scarlet  fever 
without  the  usual  pyrexia.  In  one  case,  that  of  a  child  of  seven 
years,  the  highest  temperature  observed  was  99-6°  F. ;  the  pulse 
was  high,  being  from  110  to  120  during  the  greater  part  of 
three  days.  The  other  scarlatinal  symptoms  were  well  marked, 
and  desquamation  took  place  on  the  ninth  day  of  the  eruption. 
Another  child  had  for  its  maximum  temperature  100'6°,  on  the 
evening  of  the  second  day,  with  the  pulse  high  as  in  the  former 
case.  In  two  of  the  cases  the  condition  of  the  uriue  was  noted 
as  not  albuminous.  In  the  two  others  this  symptom  is  not  re- 
ferred to.  Dr.  Wertheimer  advances  the  opinion  that  the  diag- 
nostic importance  of  a  continuous  high  pulse  in  apyrexial  cases 
may  be  greater  than  has  hitherto  been  recognized  generally. 


FATAL   POISONIXG   WITH   MALE   FERN. 

An  account  of  a  case  of  this  nature  is  given  in  the  Tliera- 
peutiache  Monatshe/te,  in  which  death  ensued  upon  the  admin- 
istration of  two  drachms  of  the  ethereal  extract  of  male  feru, 
given  as  an  anthelmiuthic.  A  child,  five  years  and  a  half  old, 
was  given  the  amount  named,  within  an  hour  and  three  quarters, 
in  three  doses.  A  portion  of  the  tapeworm  was  expelled  in  an 
hour  and  a  half;  then  vomiting  set  in,  followed  by  somnolence, 
twitching,  and  trismus  lasting  ten  minutes.  Death  took  place 
in  five  hours  after  the  last  dose  was  given.  At  the  necropsy 
there  was  found  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  and  abdominal  glands  ; 
and  the  unusual  results  from  a  dose  of  the  extract,  such  as  was 
given,  were  presumably  due  in  part  to  the  impaired  resistance 
to  the  action  of  the  drug  incident  to  a  physique  broken  by  tu- 
berculous disease. 

THE   AN.VTOUY   OF   THE   ELEPHANT'S   EAR. 

The  anatomy  of  the  elephant's  ear  forms  the  subject  of  two 
notable  papers  in  the  Tranaactiona  of  the  American  Otological 
Society  for  the  current  year,  by  Dr.  Albert  H.  Buck  and  Dr. 
Huntington  Richards.  Dr.  Buck's  article  is  a  revision  of  his 
description  of  two  years  ago,  founded  on  further  and  less  re- 
stricted observation  of  the  specimen  in  the  Museum  of  Anatomy 
of  Cornell  University.  The  three  contributions,  taken  together, 
constitute  a  most  valuable  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
structure  of  the  organ  of  hearing. 


THE  ACADEMY  OF  MEDICINE'S  SECTION  IN  GENITO-URINARY 
SURGERY. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Academy's  new  Section  in  (ienito- 
urinary  Surgery  was  held  on  Thursday  evening,  the  13th  inst. 
The  meeting  was  called  for  the  purpose  of  electing  otfieers,  per- 
fecting the  organization,  and  listening  to  an  address  by  Dr.  Fes- 
eenden  N.  Otis.  The  standing  of  the  gentlemen  who  are  taking 
part  in  the  work  is  an  ample  guarantee  that  the  new  Section 
will  be  creditable  to  the  Academy  and  to  the  New  York  pro- 
fession. 

THE    iMERICAN   ASSOCIATION   FOR   THE   CURE   OF   IN- 
EBRIATES. 

This  organization  takes  cognizance  not  only  of  alcoholic  in- 
ebriates, but  also  of  victims  of  the  opium  habit.  ,  It  is  to  hold 
a  series  of  monthly  meetings  in  New  York  for  tlio  study  of 
medical  problems  connected  with  these  subjects.  The  secre- 
tary, Dr.  Orothers,  of  Hartford,  informs  us  that  all  the  leading 


writers  in  this  field  are  to  present  papers  at  the  monthly  meet- 
ings, and  we  do  not  doubt  that  they  will  prove  of  great  ntility. 


THE   ARMY   SURGEON. 

The  British  Medical  Journal  asks  the  army  surgeons  of 
England  to  keep  in  mind  and  cherish  that  motto  of  Ambroise 
Par6  which  says  :  "  He  who  follows  his  profession  for  the  sake 
of  money  and  not  for  honor  and  knowledge  will  accomplish 
nothing."  The  Hriti.-h  "War  Office,  the  Journal  says,  does  not 
intend  to  divert  the  surgical  staft'from  its  highest  aims. 


ITEMS,    ETC. 

Infectious  Diseases  in  New  York. — We  are  indebted  to  the  Sanitary 
Bureau  of  the  Health  Department  for  the  following  statement  of  cases 
and  deaths  reported  during  the  two  weeks  ending  November  11,  1890: 


DISEASES. 


Week  ending  Nov.  3. 


Cases. 


Typhus  fever 

Typhoid  fever 

Scarlet  fever 

Cerebro-spinal  meningitis. 

Measles 

Diphtheria 

Small-pox 

Varicella 


0 
25 
39 

2 
97 
54 

0 


Deaths. 


0 
6 
1 
1 
6 
17 

0 
0 


Week  ending  Nov.  11. 


Cases.      Deaths. 


0 
25 
74 

2 

174 

96 

1 


0 
9 
9 
2 
16 
29 
0 
0 


The  Discussion  on  Rabies  at  the  Academy  of  Medicine. — In  the  re- 
port published  in  the  last  issue  of  ihe  Journal,  the  paragraph  begin- 
ning on  the  first  column  of  page  530  was  an  abstract  of  a  paper  by  Dr. 
Hermann  M.  Briggs.  As  published,  it  appeared  to  be  a  portion  of  Dr. 
Dana's  paper. 

The  New  York  Obstetrical  Society. — At  the  annual  meeting,  held 
on  (tetober  '.il-st,  the  following  olticers  were  elected:  President,  Dr. 
Joseph  E.  Janvrin ;  vice-presidents,  Dr.  Henry  C.  Coe  and  Dr.  Robert 
A.  Murray ;  recording  secretary.  Dr.  Arthur  M.  Jacobus  ;  assistant  sec- 
retary. Dr.  James'R.  Goffe ;  corresponding  secretary.  Dr.  .\ugustus  H. 
Buckmaster ;  treasurer,  Dr.  Lee  J.  Morrill ;  and  pathologist.  Dr.  Calvin 
T.  Adams. 

The  Society  of  the  Alumni  of  Charity  Hospital. — At  a  meeting  held 
on  Tuesday  evening,  the  lltli  inst.,  Dr.  W.  Oliver  Moore  was  announced 
to  read  a  i)aper  on  The  Necessity  for  the  Early  Correction  of  Errors  of 
Refraction  in  Children,  and  Dr.  W.  L.  Carr  to  report  An  Interesting 
Case  of  Rheumatism  complicated  with  Amygdalitis  and  Chorea. 

The  American  Academy  of  Medicine. — The  Constitution  was  altered 
at  the  last  annual  meeting,  so  as  to  admit,  in  addition  to  those  possess- 
ing the  ilegrees  of  A.  B.  and  X.  M.,  those  who  can  jircsent  evidences  of 
a  preparatory  liberal  education  equivalent  to  the  same.  Dr.  J.  E.  Em- 
erson, of  Detroit,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  eligible  fellows,  will 
forward  to  any  applicant  copies  of  the  amended  Constitution  and  By- 
laws, List  of  Members,  and  other  information  as  to  the  Academy. 

The  Medico-legal  Society. — The  programme  for  the  meeting  of  No- 
vember 12th  announced  papers  as  follows:  The  Legal  Test  of  Lunacy, 
by  Judge  H.  M.  .Somervillc,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Alabama ;  The 
Insane  Colony  at  Ghent,  Belgium,  by  Dr.  Margaret  A.  Cleaves ;  and 
Epilepsy  as  a  Defense  for  Crime,  by  Professor  .John  J.  Ehvell,  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

The  German  Universities. — Dr.  Ernst  Kiistcr,  of  Berlin,  has  been 
appointcii  professor  of  surgery  at  Marburg,  to  succeed  Professor  Braun, 
who  replaces  Professor  Mikulicz  at  Kiinigsberg,  the  latter  having  l)een 

transferred  to  Hreslau. 

The  New  York  Academy  of  Anthropology. — On  Tuesday  evening, 
the  nth  iust.,  Dr.  William  C.  Wile,  of  Danliury,  Conn.,  gave  a  lecture 
before  the  Academy  on  the  sidijccl  of  Preventive  Medicine. 
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The  Brooklyn  Surgical  Society. — At  ihe  recent  annual  meeting,  Dr. 
Geoi'fre  R.  Fowler  was  elected  president,  and  Dr.  H.  Beeckman  Delatour 
secretary  and  treasurer. 

The  Jefferson  Medical  College. — The  Medical  Xcim  announces  that 
the  chair  of  therapeutics  and  materia  medica  has  been  declared  vacant. 

Changes  of  Address.— Dr.  W.  H.  Bates,  to  No.  131  West  Fifty- 
sixth  Street;  Dr.  Charles  S.  Collins,  from  Schenectady,  X.  Y.,  to  No. 
163  West  129th  Street,  New  York;  Dr.  Robert  C.  ilyles,  to  No.  25 
West  Thirty-sixth  Street. 

The  Death  of  Dr.  Alhert  Vogel,  of  llunich,  took  place  on  October 
9th,  in  his  sixty-first  year.  This  eminent  teacher,  author,  and  social 
leader  was  a  native  of  Munich,  who  had  made  his  professional  reputa- 
tion at  the  University  of  Dorpat,  where  he  spent  twenty  years,  chiefly 
in  the  chair  of  pEediatries.  His  book  on  Dweases  of  Children,  had 
passed  through  ten  editions  and  had  been  translated  into  several  lan- 
guages ;  his  eleventh  edition  had  engaged  his  attention  during  the  last 
year  of  his  life,  and  was  only  recently  announced.  He  was  the  recipi- 
ent of  many  honors  from  the  Emperor  of  Russia  at  the  time  of  his  re- 
tirement from  Dorpat,  and  his  return  to  Munich  in  1886  was  followed 
by  many  tokens  of  respect  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  of  his  native 
city. 

Army  Intelligence. — Official  List  of  Changes  in   the  Stations  and 

Duties  of   Offi'-*.rfi  serving  in  the   Medical  Lepurtjnenl,    United  States 

Army,,  from  Xoi'cmher  2  to  Xovembcr  S,  ISOO : 

Chosdt,  William  D.,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon,  is,  by  direction  of 
the  Acting  Secretary  of  War,  granted  leave  of  absence  for  four  days. 
Par.  2,  S.  0.  259,  A.  G.  0.,  Washington,  November  5,  1890. 

La  Garde,  Louis  A.,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon,  is  detailed  as 
member  of  board  for  duty  in  connection  with  the  World's  Columbian 
Exposition,  and  will  report  by  letter  to  Major  Clifton  Conily,  Ord- 
nance Department,  member  of  the  board  of  control  and  manage- 
ment of  the  Government  exhibit  to  represent  the  War  Department. 
Par.  1,  S.  0.  260,  A.  G.  0.,  Washington,  November  6,  1890. 

Bacue,  Dallas,  Lieutenant-Colonel  and  Surgeon,  Medical  Director,  De- 
partment of  the  Platte,  is  granted  leave  of  absence  for  one  month. 
Par.  6,  S.  0.  82,  Department  of  the  Platte,  Omaha,  Neb.,  November 
1,  1890. 

Arthur,  William  H.,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon,  is  relieved  from 
duty  at  Fort  Bayard,  New  Mexico,  and  will  report  in  person  to  the 
commanding  officer,  Fort  Grant,  Arizona  Territoiy,  for  duty  at  that 
post,  relieving  First  Lieutenant  William  B.  Banister,  Assistant  Sur- 
geon. Lieutenant  Banister,  on  being  relieved  by  Captain  Arthur, 
will  repair  to  this  city  and  report  for  duty  to  the  commanding 
officer,  Washington  Barracks,  District  of  Columbia.  I'ar.  12,  S.  0. 
254,  A.  G.  O.,  Washington,  D.  C,  October  30,  1890. 

Wakemas,  William  J.,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon,  is  relieved  from 
duty  at  Fort  Bidwell,  California,  to  take  effect  on  the  final  discon- 
tinuance of  that  post,  and  will  then  report  in  person  to  the  com- 
manding officer,  Fort  Huachuca,  Arizona  Territory,  for  duty  at  that 
station.     Par.  12,  S.  0.  254,  A.  G.  0.,  October  30,  1890. 

Naval  Intelligence. — OJfiirial  List  of  Clianyes  in  the  Medical  Corps 
of  the  United  States  Xavy  for  the  week  ending  November  8,  1890 : 
Eooar,  J.  M.,  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon.     Ordered  to  the  U.  S.  Steamer 

San  Francisco.     November  10,  1890. 
•Spratlisc,  L.  W.,  Assistant  Surgeon.     Ordered  to  the  U.  S.  Steamer 

San  Francisco.     November  10,  1890. 
White,  Charle-s  II.,  Medical  Inspector.     Ordered  to  the  U.  S.  Steamer 

San  Francisco.     November  10,  1890. 
Scott,  Horace  B.,  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon.     Placed  on  the  Retired 

List.     October  31,  1890. 
AsiiBRiniiE,  Kk'Hakd,  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon.    Surveyed  and  sent  to 

hospital,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Kennedy,    R.    M.,   Assistant   Surgeon.      Detached    from    Navy    Yard, 

League  Island,  and  ordered  to  U.  S.  Training-ship  Richmond. 
Atlee,  L.  W.,  Assistant  Surgeon.     Ordered  to  the  Navy  Yard,  League 

Island,  Pa. 


Society  Meetings  for  the  Coming  Week : 

Monday,  Xovember  17th :  New  York  County  Medical  Association  ; 
New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  (Section  in  Ophthalmology  and 
Otology) ;  Hartford,  Conn.,  City  Medical  Association ;  Chicago  Medi- 
cal Society. 

Tuesday,  Xovember  ISth :  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  t.Seetion  in 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine) ;  New  York  Obstetrical  Society 
(private) ;  Medical  Societies  of  the  Counties  of  Kings  and  Westches- 
ter, N.  Y. ;  Ogdensburgh  Medical  Association ;  Baltimore  Acade- 
my of  Medicine. 

Wednesday,  Xocemlcr  19th  :  Tri-State  Medical  Association  of  Missis- 
sippi, Arkansas,  and  Tennessee  (first  day — Memphis) ;  Northwest- 
ern Medical  and  Surgical  Society  of  New  York  (private) ;  Harlem 
Medical  Association  of  the  City  of  New  York  ;  Medico-legal  Society ; 
New  Jersey  Academy  of  Medicine  (Newark). 

Thursday,  Xocember  20th :  Tri-State  Medical  Association  of  Missis- 
sippi, Arkansas,  and  Tennessee  (second  day) ;  New  York  Academy  of 
Medicine ;  Brooklyn  Surgical  Society  :  Metropolitan  Medica!  Society 
(private) ;  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  Society  for  Medical  Improvement 
(private). 

Friday,  Xovember  21st :  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  (Section  in 
Orthopajdic  Surgery) ;  Chicago  Gynaecological  Society ;  Baltimore 
Clinical  Society. 

Saturday',  Xovember  22d :  New  York  Medical  and  Surgical  Society 
(private). 


#bituarus. 


Dr.  Henry  Jacob  Bigelow,  of  Boston,  died  on  October 
30th,  at  the  age  of  seventy  years.  He  had  for  many  years,  be- 
ginning in  1849,  been  the  professor  of  surgery  and  clinical  sur- 
gery at  Harvard  University  and  the  foremost  surgeon  of  New 
England.  He  was  the  son  of  an  eminent  physician.  Dr.  Jacob 
Bigelow,  and  was  educated  at  Harvard,  taking  his  medical 
degree  in  18-11.  He  was  Boylston  prizeman  in  1844,  with  an 
essay  on  the  subject  of  ortliopiedic  surgery,  and  from  that  time 
began  the  publication  of  surgical  papers  that  fixed  his  reputa- 
tion for  originality,  capacity,  and  skill  in  his  art.  His  devel- 
opment of  the  operation  of  lithotrity  extended  his  repute 
abroad,  and  in  1882  the  Academy  of  Medicine  at  Paris  recog- 
nized his  work  in  that  department  of  surgery  by  the  award  of 
a  prize.  In  that  year  he  was  made  emeritus  professor  of  sur- 
gery after  thirty  years  of  active  duty  in  the  Harvard  University 
Medical  Department.  In  1886  Dr.  Bigelow  retired  from  active 
practice.  His  health  had  been  failing  for  some  time  by  reason 
of  gastric  and  hepatic  disease. 


I^ctttrs  to  i^t  ®bitor. 


McBURNEY'S  POINT. 

198  Second  Avenue,  New  York,  October  31, 1890. 
To  the  Editor  of  ihe  Xeio  York  Medical  Journal: 

Sir:  In  a  most  excellent  paper,  entitled  A  Contribution  to 
the  Study  of  Appendicitis,  read, before  the  New  York  Surgical 
Society,  October  8,  1890.  and  published  in  the  Kme  York  Medi- 
cal Journal,  October  2.5,  I89(i,  Dr.  Lewis  A.  Stimson  refers  in 
terms  of  the  most  uiipreciative  and  well-deserved  admiration  to 
a  paper  by  Dr.  Charles  McBiirney  on  Experience  with  Early 
Operative  InterfereDce  in  Diseases  of  the  Vermiform  Appendix, 
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read  before  the  same  society  on  November  13,  1889,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  same  journal  for  December  21,  1889. 

I  quote  from  Dr.  Stimson's  paper :  "  .  .  .  and,  above  all, 
he  [Dr.  McBurney]  pointed  out  the  means  by  which  the  pres- 
ence of  the  disease  [appendicitis]  might  bo  recognized  at  the 
very  outset.  Perha[)s  the  most  valuable  result  of  the  publica- 
tion of  Dr.  McBurney 's  paper  has  been  the  readiness  and  cer- 
tainty with  which  the  disease  is  now  recognized,  and  the  wide 
extension  that  has  been  given  to  this  addition  to  our  diagnostic 
resources." 

The  addition  to  our  diagnostic  resources  referred  to  is  thus 
described  in  Dr.  ilcBurney's  paper:  "And  I  believe  that  in 
every  case  the  seat  of  greatest  pain,  determine<I  hi/  the  premure 
of  one  finger.,  has  been  very  exactly  between  an  inch  and  a  half 
and  two  inches  frotn  the  anterior  superior  spinous  process  of 
the  ilium  on  a  straight  line  drawn  from  that  process  to  the 
umbilicus."  As  a  proper  recognition  of  the  value  of  this 
symptom,  Dr.  Stirnson  very  gracefully  speaks  of  this  point  as 
''McBurney's  point."  And  credit  has  certainly  never  been 
more  justly  awarded. 

Dr.  McBurney  goes  on  to  say:  "  This  may  appear  to  be  an 
affectation  of  accuracy,  but,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  the 
observation  is  correct." 

As  far  as  my  own  experience  goes,  this  is  not  an  affectation 
of  accuracy,  and  the  observation  is  decidedly  correct. 

I  operated  in  my  first  case  of  perityphlitic  abscess  on  March 
15,  1879.  1  had  watched  the  case  from  day  to  day  from  its  in- 
cipiency.  eight  days  before  the  operation,  and  was  particularly 
impressed  with  the  persistence  of  a  small  point  of  greatest  pain 
on  pressure  on  a  direct  line  drawn  from  the  anterior  superior 
spine  of  the  ilium  to  the  umbilicus.  During  the  first  days  it 
was  located  exactly  where  Dr.  McBurney  describes  it  as  iuva- 
riably  found — two  inches  from  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the 
ilium.  Later  on,  as  the  abscess  pointed  toward  the  surface,  the 
point  of  greatest  sensitiveness  shifted  along  the  above-described 
line  toward  the  umbilicus,  until  it  reached  a  point  midway  be- 
tween the  navel  and  the  anterior  superior  iliac  spine. 

In  all  the  cases  of  perityphlitis,  or,  as  in  the  light  of  a  bet- 
ter pathology  we  ought  now  to  call  them,  of  appendicitis,  that 
I  have  encountered  since,  I  have  invariahly  noted  the  same  con- 
dition. It  the  case  was  seen  early,  the  point  of  greatest  tender- 
ness on  pressure  was  found  slightly  to  the  outer  side  of  the 
center  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  anterior  superior  iliac  spine  to 
the  umbilicus.  If  seen  later,  whether  a  decided  tumor  had 
formed  or  deep-seated  induration  was  all  that  could  be  felt, 
the  point  of  greatest  tenderness  had  shitted  to  almost  exactly 
the  center  of  the  above-mentioned  line.  The  only  variation 
that  1  have  observed  from  tliis  rule  was  in  two  or  three  in- 
stances verij  late  in  the  disease,  when  the  point  of  greatest 
tenderness  had  shifted  in  the  direction  of  the  thigh  to  half  an 
inch  below  the  center  of  the  line  between  the  umbilicus  and 
the  anterior  superior  iliac  spine. 

In  reporting  a  discussion  on  the  diagnosis  between  pyosal- 
pinx  and  perityphlitic  abscess,  which  occurred  at  a  meeting  of 
the  New  York  State  Medical  Association  on  September  25, 
1889,  nearly  two  months  before  Dr.  McBurney  read  his  paper, 
the  Medical  Record  for  Octobers,  1889,  page  385,  .says:  "Dr. 
Edobohls  mentioned  two  diagnostic  points  in  distinguishing 
between  perityphlitic  abscess  and  pyosalpinx.  In  the  former 
the  tumor  lay  midway  beneath  a  line  drawn  from  the  anterior 
superior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium  to  the  umbilicus.  The 
second  point,"  etc. 

The  New  Torh  Medical  Journal  of  October  19,  1889,  page 
442,  quotes  me  to  the  saine  effect  on  this  point.  I  should  like 
10  take  this  occasion,  however,  to  call  your  attention  to  an  ob- 
vioas  mistake  on  the  part  of  your  representative,  who  reports 


me  in  the  same  discussion  as  saying:  "  He  [EdcbohlsJ  had  often 
found  a  perityphlitic  abscess  six  or  seven  days  old  developed 
enough  to  enable  him  to  reach  it,  whereas  a  pyosalpinx  could 
never  be  reached  in  that  way."  The  sentence  should  read : 
"He  [Edebohls]  had  nerer  found  a  perityphlitic  abscess  until 
six  or  seven  days  old  developed  enough  to  enable  him  to  reach 
it  per  rectum,  whereas  a  pyosalpinx  could  always  be  reached  in 
that  way." 

My  experience  with  appendicitis  embraces  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  thirty  cases.  About  one  third  of  these  were  seen  in 
private  jiractice,  the  remaining  two  thirds  chiefly  in  the  wards 
of  St.  Francis  Hospital.  .\s  gynsecologist  to  the  latter  institu- 
tion, nearly  all  cases  of  abdominal  tumor  in  the  female  are  re- 
ferred to  me  for  examination  and  diagnosis.  For  many  years 
past  I  have  invariably  taken  the  opportunity,  when  a  case  nf 
appendicitis  or  perityphlitic  abscess  presented,  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  house  staff  to  the  value  of  the  sign,  now  known  a 
McBurney's  point,  in  reaching  a  diagnosis.  The  patients,  after 
a  diagnosis  of  appendicitis  was  established,  were  transferred  to 
the  surgical  division  of  the  hospital. 

This  may  serve  to  account  for  the  fact  that  although  I  have 
seen  and  diagnosticated  a  fair  number  of  cases  of  appendicitis, 
I  have  operated  u])on  only  three  patients,  all  of  them  in  private 
practice.  The  tirst  of  these  operations  took  place  on  March  15, 
1879,  on  the  ninth  day  nf  the  illness  ;  250  grammes  of  pus  were 
evacuated  and  tlie  patient  recovered.  The  second  occurred  on 
January  7,  1884,  on  the  seventh  day  of  the  illness;  acute  puru- 
lent peritonitis  coexisted  with  the  pericecal  abscess  at  the  time 
of  the  operation,  and  the  patient  died.  The  third  patient  was 
operated  upon  on  .July  17,  1889,  sixty  six  hours  after  the  unset 
of  the  disease ;  half  a  teaspoonful  of  pus  was  evacuated  and  the 
patient  made  a  rapid  recovery. 

Others  may,  like  myself,  have  long  since  learned  by  inde- 
pendent personal  observatii'U  the  value  of  McBurney 's  point  in 
the  diagnosis  of  appendicitis  and  pericecal  abscess.  Indeed,  it 
is  scarcely  probable  that  so  striking  a  sign  could  .so  long  have 
escaped  the  attention  of  all  cliniral  observers.  To  Dr.  McBur- 
ney, however,  belongs  the  credit  of  having  directed  the  atten- 
tion of  the  profession  to  the  point  now  justly  associated  with 
his  name,  and  of  having  proved  its  diagnostic  importance  in 
appendicitis  by  a  larger  number  of  operations  performed  in  the 
early  stages  of  the  disease. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  be  permitted  to  cite  again  from  Dr. 
McBurney's  paper,  as  expressing  fully  the  result  of  my  own  ex- 
perience on  the  subject,  the  following  sentence:  "  Muchgreater 
tenderness  at  this  [McBurney's]  point  than  at  others,  taken  in 
connection  with  the  history  of  the  case  and  the  other  well- 
known  signs,  I  look  upon  as  almost  pathognomonic  of  appendi- 
citis." Geobge  M.  Edebouls,  M.  D. 

Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  November  S,  1890. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  New  York  Medical  Journal: 

Sir:  Though  firmly  believing  in  the  great  value  of  "the 
McBurney  point "  in  the  diagnosis  of  appendicitis,  the  follow- 
ing case  would  seem  to  illustrate  that,  in  case  the  patient  is  a 
woman,  it  is  not  always  to  be  relied  upon.  On  .\ngnst  :31, 
1890,  I  was  called  in  consultation  to  see  Mrs.  M.,  a  widow,  of 
good  moral  character  and  the  mother  of  one  child.  The  pa- 
tient had  been  taken  acutely  ill  on  the  22d  with  headache, 
slight  chills,  pain  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  abdomen,  nausea, 
and  vomiting,  the  pulse  and]  temperature  ranging  from  9fi  to 
100  and  99°  to  101°  F.  respectively.  This  continued  until  the 
29th,  when  all  symi)toms  subsided  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
patient  believed  herself  recovering.  On  the  morning  of  the 
3l9t,at  nine  o'clock,  she  was  taken  with  a  violent  pain  referred 
to  the  region  of  the  uterus.     Tliis  was  accompanied  by  a  very 
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severe  chill,  which  did  not  cease  until  the  attending  physician 
arrived  and  administered  morphine  subcutaneously.  At  this 
time  her  pulse  was  50  and  her  temperature  aS"  F.  The  pre- 
vious history,  as  given  me  by  her  attending  physician,  was  not 
concise  or  well  defined,  for  the  reason  that,  during  the  time 
the  lady  had  been  under  his  care — about  two  years — slie  had 
been  somewliat  erratic  in  her  calls  and  to  a  great  degree  uncon- 
trollable by  her  physician.  Prostration,  headache,  dyspepsia, 
and  pain  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  abdomen  were  the  princi- 
pal symptoms  of  which  she  had  complained  during  that  period. 
Speculum  examinations  made  at  the  physician's  otfice  at  vari- 
ous times  had  shown  chronic  cervical  endometritis.  At  9  p.m. 
on  August  31st  I  saw  Ler  for  the  first  time.  Lying  on  her  back 
with  the  knees  drawn  up  and  supported  by  pillows,  her  face 
pale  and  anxious,  with  sunken  eyes,  she  presented  the  appear- 
ance of  being  very  ill.  Her  pulse  was  130  and  feeble,  her  tem- 
perature 102°  F.  An  examination  of  the  abdomen  showed 
considerable  distention  and  soreness  over  its  whole  extent.  The 
McBurney  point  was  exceedingly  tender — far  more  so  than  any 
other  spot  on  the  abdomen.  Tbe  left  side  was  also  tender  at  a 
P'>int  corresponding  to  the  McBurney  point  on  the  right,  yet  to 
not  nearly  the  same  extent  as  the  latter.  This  fact  was  very 
clearly  made  out  and  verified  by  the  other  physicians  who  were 
present  at  the  operation,  two  hours  later.  A  diagnosis  of  sep- 
tic peritonitis  was  made  asd,  though  the  chances  of  saving  the 
patient's  life  seemed  almost  nil,  an  immediate  operation  was 
advised,  as  offering  the  only  hope.  To  this,  consent  was  readily 
granted.  At  11  p.  m.,  with  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Grant,  Dr. 
Inlay,  Dr.  Newel),  and  Dr.  Swan,  who  concurred  in  the  diagno- 
sis of  septic  peritonitis,  and  in  thinking  it  probable  that  disease 
of  the  appendix  was  the  cause,  the  operation  for  the  removal 
of  that  organ  was  done.  On  opening  the  peritonieum,  thin  pus 
and  tiakes  of  lymph  escaped  in  considerable  quantity.  The  ap- 
pendix vermiformis,  about  three  inches  in  length,  was  found 
lying  along  the  lower  siJe  of  the  caicum,  and  in  a  perfectly 
healthy  condition.  There  was  in  its  appearance  no  apparent 
departure  from  a  normal  state.  Oar  light  was  pnor — kerosene 
lamps — and  the  origin  of  the  pus  could  not  be  discovered  through 
the  wound.  The  patient  was  in  sucli  an  enfeebled  condition 
that  it  was  thought  best  to  do  nothing  more  except  a  thorough 
irrigation  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  peritoneal  cavity  with 
warm  Thiersch's  solution.  This  brought  away  a  quantity  of 
pus  and  lymph  flakes.  A  drainage-tubo  was  inserted  well  down 
into  the  iliac  fossa,  stitches  sufficient  to  retain  the  intestine 
were  introduced,  and  the  external  wound  was  dressed  with 
iodoform  and  sublimated  gauze  held  in  place  by  a  bandage. 
After  recovering  from  the  ansesthotio  the  patient's  pulse  was 
106  and  her  temperature  99°  F.  Two  of  the  physicians  re- 
mained with  her  during  the  remainder  of  the  night,  and,  in  eon- 
junction  with  the  nurse,  one  remained  with  her  almost  constantly 
until  she  died.  After  the  first  rally  she  grew  more  and  more 
feeble  and  died  thirty-four  hours  after  the  operation.  Seven 
boars  later  an  autopsy  was  had  at  which  Dr.  (Jrant,  I'r.  Inlay, 
and  myself  were  present.  On  opening  the  abdomen,  the  small 
and  large  intestines  were  found  plastered  over  with  pus  at  in- 
tervals throughout  their  whole  extent.  The  true  pelvis  was 
filled  with  pus  and  flakes  of  lymph.  On  sponging  this  out,  the 
cause  of  the  peritonitis  became  apparent  in  that  the  right  ovary 
had  been  the  seat  of  a  large  abscess  that  had  ruptured  into  the 
peritoneal  cavity.  The  ovary  was  lying  directly  iindernoatb 
the  caput  coli.  The  left  ovary  was  acutely  intiauied,  and  en- 
larged from  cystic  degeneration.  Both  ovaries  were  covered 
with  flakes  of  lymph.  The  uterus  was  normal  in  position  and 
size.  The  tulies  apfieared  to  be  perfectly  healthy.  No  adhe- 
sions to  any  of  the  surrounding  parts  existed  between  the  uterus, 
ovaries,  or  tubes. 


I  am  induced  to  report  this  case  mainly  from  the  promi- 
nence given  to  the  symptom,  now  very  properly  named  by  Dr. 
Stimson  the  ilcBurney  point,  in  all  the  recently  published 
articles  on  appendicitis;  the  apparently  almost  pathognomonic 
significance  of  this  symptom  ;  and  the  fact  that  I  have  not  yet 
seen  reported  a  case  that  has  come  to  operation  wherein  this 
symptom  existed  in  which  the  trouble  has  not  proved  to  have 
been  originally  in  the  appendix.  In  the  paper  read  before  the 
New  York  Surgical  Society  on  October  8th  by  Dr.  Lewis  A. 
Stimson,  and  published  in  the  Journal  for  October  25th,  Case 
XIX  therein  related  has  a  general  history  common  to  both 
these  cases.  In  that  instance  Dr.  Stimson  chose  the  median  in- 
cision, thinking  perhaps  the  peritonitis  had  another  cause  than 
appendicitis.  In  that  case  appendicitis  was  the  cause  of  the 
peritonitis,  while  in  tlie  case  here  related  no  disease  of  the  ap- 
pendix existed.  I  might  also  add,  my  patient  had  had  none  of 
the  diseases  commonly  said  to  be  the  cause  of  oophoritis — i. «., 
gonorrhceal  infection,  puerperal  septic  absorption,  acute  rheu- 
matism, or  the  eruptive  fevers. 

W.   H.    HODGMAN,    M.  D. 


MENTAL   WORK   AT   GREAT   ALTITUDES. 

1316  Van  Ness  Avenue,  San  Francisco,  JVotiCTnier  6,  1S90. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  yem  York  Medical  Journal: 

Sir:  Your  Journal  of  October  25th  contains  a  most  inter- 
esting article  of  Dr.  Eskridge,  of  Denver,  Col.— Nervous  and 
Mental  Diseases  observed  in  Colorado.  As  an  appendix  to  it, 
allow  me  to  call  your  attention  to  an  article  by  Dr.  M.  Janssen 
in  the  Semaine  midicale,  1890,  No.  43,  p.  3615,  entitled.  Rap- 
ports entre  I'effort  physique  et  I'C'tat  intellectuel  dansleshaufes 
altitudes. 

Let  me  give  you  some  detiiils  about  my  ascension  to  the 
summit  of  Mont  Blanc,  between  4,400  and  4,800  metres  in  al- 
titude. So  far  as  I  know,  I  am  the  only  one  who  enjoyed,  all 
through,  the  integrity  of  my  intellectual  forces  ;  in  fact,  instead 
of  becoming  depressed,  they  were  rather  excited  and  more  pow- 
erful, which  I  attribute  to  the  absence  of  all  physical  oft'ort  dur- 
ing the  whole  expedition,  for  when  I  made  bodily  efforts  during 
previous  ascensions,  I  felt  in  a  light  degree  all  the  troubles  of 
which  travelers  complain  in  high  altitudes.  When  ascending 
Grand  Malets  under  great  eflbrts,  I  felt  this  mal  de  montagne 
during  the  journey  which  followed  the  ascension.  I  could  not 
think  about  my  observations,  nor  carry  out  any  intellectual 
labor;  I  felt  too  weak  and  nearly  fainting;  so  that  I  bad  to  in- 
spire deeply  and  often  to  collect  my  thoughts.  This  time  I 
rested  four  days  in  the  hut  des  Bosses,  and  had  an  excellent  ap- 
petite, though  the  fare  was  not  my  habitual  one,  and  as  long  as 
I  did  not  use  up  my  bodily  strength  my  mind  remained  clear, 
and  after  the  first  sleep  I  could  iierform  mental  work.  Even 
at  the  top  of  Mont  Hlanc  I  felt  no  malaise  and  ray  intellectual 
faculties  were  in  order ;  in  fact,  my  excitement  came  from  the 
inward  satisfaction  which  I  felt,  so  that  I  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  intellei'tual  labor  was  possible  in  high  altitudes  as  long 
as  one  abstaiiieil  from  all  physical  efforts. 

Living  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  nous  sommes  tovjoi/rs  trop  tard, 
but  better  late  than  never.  S.  Lilientual,  M.  D. 


TllK   ACADEMY  OF   MEDICINE'S   DELEGATES  TO   BERLIN. 


0.  ) 


110  West  Thirty-fodrth  Street, 
N  EW  YouK,  November  8,  1890. 
To  the.  Editor  of  the  N'eie  York  Medieal  Journal  : 

Sir:   In  to  day's  ./oj/rno/,  on  page  518,  you  publish  a  brief 
editorial  in  which  you  say  :  "  The  programme  for  the  meetin 
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[N.  Y.  Med.  Joub.^ 


[of  the  N^ew  York  Academy  of  Medicine]  on  Thursday  evening 
of  this  week  consisted  of  reports  of  so-called  '  delegates '  to  the 
Tenth  International  Medical  Congress — eleven  in  number.  It 
is  well  known  that  these  congresses  are  not  made  up  of  dele- 
gates. It  was  therefore  a  work  of  supererogation  for  the 
Academy  to  appoint  them,  and  to  devote  a  meeting  to  their 
'  reports '  seems  to  ns  to  argue  such  a  lack  of  legitimate  mate- 
rial as  ought  not  to  be  encountered  at  this  time  of  the  year." 

In  order  to  prove  that  this  criticism  is  not  based  on  facts,  I 
have  the  honor  of  referring  yon  to  a  circular  of  the  American 
subcommittee  (consisting  of  Dr.  S.  0.  Busey,  Dr.  W.  H.  Draper, 
Dr.  R.  H.  Fitz,  Dr.  H.  Hun,  Dr.  A.  Jacobi,  Dr.  W.  T.  Lusk,  Dr. 
W.  Osier,  Dr.  W.  Pepper,  Dr.  F.  Peyre  Porcher,  and  Dr.  J. 
Stewart)  which  was  sent  to  and  jirinted  by  a  large  number  of 
American  medical  journals,  and  contained  the  following  sen- 
tence: "  Delegates  of  American  medical  societies  and  institu- 
tions, and  individual  members  of  the  profession,  will  be  admit- 
ted on  equal  terms." 

This  notice  was  based  on  the  contents  of  an  oflBcial  letter  re- 
ceived from  the  secretary-general,  Dr.  O.  Lassar,  dated  Febru- 
ary 28,  1890,  part  of  which  reads  as  follows :  "  It  would  please 
us  very  much  if  our  invitation  were  given  publicity  by  your  na- 
tional committee,  with  your  recommendations.  We  imagine 
that  could  be  best  accomplished  by  a  request  directed  to  all  the 
large  societies  to  participate  in  the  congress,  either  in  corpore 
or  by  delegates."  This  letter,  Mr.  Editor,  I  shall  take  pleasure 
in  submitting  to  you.  Finally,  I  can  assure  you  that  a  number 
of  names  contained  in  the  official  rolls  of  the  central  office  had 
the  word  "  delegate  "  added  to  them.  A.  Jacobi,  M.  D. 


APHONIA  CAUSED   BY    LEAD  POISOXING  CONTRACTED   BY 
THE   ABUSE   OF  SNUFR 

69  West  Eleventh  Street,  October  Z4.  1890. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  New  York  Medical  Journal  : 

Sir:  The  following  case  is  unique  and  may  point  a  moral 
for  some  of  our  younger  professional  brethren  :  I  was  called 
to  attend  a  young  woman  suffering  from  acute  aphonia.  She 
was  a  married  woman,  but  of  rather  a  loose  aspect,  so  I  had 
very  little  diffidence  in  making  inquiries  looking  to  a  syphilitic 
origin  of  her  trouble,  but,  to  my  astonishment,  no  such  history 
could  be  evolved.  On  further  inquiry  as  to  her  habits,  I  was 
informed  that  my  patient  "dipped  " — /.  «.,  rubbed  snuff  into 
her  gums.  I  examined  her  mouth,  and,  while  doing  so,  was 
rather  surprised  to  notice  the  signs  of  lead  poisoning  round  the 
gams.  I  took  a  portion  of  the  snuff  to  my  office  and  examined 
it  chemically,  and  found  it  atrongly  adulterated  with  lead.  This 
was  the  key  to  the  mystery.  The  local  application  of  the  lead 
had  induced  paralysis  of  the  laryngeal  nerve. 

She  was  quite  restored  in  two  days  by  increasing  doses  of 
iodide  of  potassium.  She  stopped  the  "dipping"  in  a  hurry, 
and  has  had  no  recurrence  of  her  trouble  since,  a  year  ago. 

RonEET  Obmsby,  M.  D. 


IProtecbings  of  Societies. 

NEW   YORK   COUNTY   MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Meeting  of  October  m,  1S90. 

The  President,  Dr.  Georoe  T.  Harbison,  in  the  Chair. 

Omental  Hernia. — Dr.  T.  H.  Manlby  exhibited  a  large 
amount  of  omentum  which  he  had  removed  from  a  patient  re- 


cently operated  upon.  The  man,  now  thirty  years  of  age,  had 
as  a  youth  suffered  from  hernia,  which  had  been  cured  by 
wearing  a  truss.  It  had  given  no  indication  of  its  existence 
until  some  six  months  ago,  when  he  had  noticed  some  protru- 
sion on  the  right  side.  This  had  rapidly  developed,  and  no 
mechanical  arrangement  could  be  adjusted  that  could  be  worn 
with  comfort  .ind  efficiency.  He  had  come  to  the  hospital  for 
radical  relief.  On  cutting  down,  the  sac  was  found  to  contain 
only  omentum,  which  was  removed,  and  the  result  had  been  so 
far  satisfactory.  The  speaker  thought  that,  as  the  cause  had 
been  merely  omental,  and  this  had  been  done  away  with,  there 
was  little  danger  of  recurrence. 

Ectopic  Pregnancy. — Dr.  Manlet  also  showed  a  fcetus  and 
secundines  which  he  h.id  recently  removed.  The  patient,  who 
had  been  treated  by  two  other  physicians  before  the  speaker 
had  been  called,  was  found  by  him  in  a  pretty  serious  condition. 
Her  bowels  were  inactive,  and  there  were  suppression  of  urine, 
fever,  and  tympanites.  On  the  left  side  there  was  a  decided 
fullness,  and,  from  the  general  condition  of  the  woman,  it  was 
evidently  a  purulent  formation.  He  cut  down  over  this  pro- 
trusion and  came  upon  a  large  sac  formed  by  recent  adhesions 
of  the  intestines.  This  sac  contained  partly  organized  blood- 
clots  in  considerable  quantity.  The  removal  of  these  revealed 
a  foetus.  The  cord  was  found  to  stretch  across  the  abdomen, 
the  placenta  being  attached  upon  the  opposite  side  to  that  on 
which  the  fa?tus  was  lying.  He  established  drainage  through 
Douglas's  cul-desae.  The  woman  had  made  an  excellent  re- 
covery so  far. 

Lichen  Planus. — This  was  the  title  of  a  paper  by  Dr.  L.  D. 
BuLKLEY.     (To  be  published.) 

Dr.  A.  K.  Robinson  said  that  he  could  not  agree  with  the 
speaker  as  to  the  ease  with  which  a  case  of  lichen  planus  might 
be  diagnosticated.  A  well-marked  case  might  be,  it  was  true, 
but  many  times,  without  numerous  observations,  it  would,  he 
thought,  be  impossible.  There  were  many  cases  of  eczema 
from  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  distinguish  it,  and  only  by 
watching  the  duration  and  course  could  a  conclusion  be  arrived 
at.  He  thought  too  little  was  understood  of  the  setiology  of 
the  di?e.<ise;  when  more  was  known,  the  treatment  might  be 
more  efficacious.  He  considered  it  a  parasitic  disease.  Treat- 
ment based  upon  this  assumption  gave  fair  results.  He  had 
once  been  opposed  to  the  use  of  arsenic,  but  now  believed  that 
a  large  number  of  cases  could  be  cured  with  it.  This  was  no 
proof  that  the  disease  was  not  parasitic.  He  had  made  an 
error  in  the  matter  of  dosage.  The  arsenic  would  be  required 
in  some  casfes  to  be  administered  in  very  large  doses.  Any 
statements  to  patients  as  to  the  lime  required  for  curing  a  case 
of  lichen  planus  should  be  guarded. 

The  Treatment  of  Fractures.— A  paper  with  this  title 
was  read  l>y  Dr.  K.  vo.\  Don  huff.     (See  page  536.) 

Dr.  .Joseph  D.  Bryant  said  that  the  writer  of  the  paper  had 
presented  for  consideration  some  suggestions  decidedly  unusual 
as  to  the  treatment  of  fractures,  and  contrary  to  the  methods 
advocated  by  teachers  and  text-books,  as  well  as  those  employed 
in  hospital  practice  and  by  surgeons  at  large.  As  to  the  diag- 
nosis of  fractures,  he  would  state  what  he  believed  to  be  a 
proper  principle  in  making  it.  The  first  step  should  be  a  care- 
ful comparison  of  the  injured  limb  with  the  uninjured  one. 
No  surgeon  should  attempt  to  diagnosticate  a  fracture  without 
making  this  comparison.  He  deprecated  the  plan  of  giving  an 
anaesthetic  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  diagnosis  or  seeking  for 
crepitus.  Its  use  as  an  aid  in  diagnosis  was  admissible  only  in 
the  event  of  the  existence  of  great  swelling  or  for  the  better 
adjustment  of  the  fragments.  The  necessity  of  the  employ- 
ment of  early  passive  motion  was  not  believed  to  be  as  impor- 
tant at  the  present  time  as  in  the  past.    In  fact,  it  was  common 
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nowaJays  for  reputable  surgeons  to  omit  the  employment  of 
passive  motion  altogether  during  the  treatment  of  the  fracture, 
except,  perhaps,  in  cases  where  the  fracture  communicated  di- 
rectly with  a  joint.     At  all  events,  there  was  good  reason  to 
believe  that  passive  motion  was  not  so  essential  to  successful 
results  as  it  had  formerly  been  considered.     The  late  Dr.  Henry 
B.  Sands,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Xew  York  Surgical  So- 
ciety, had  emphasized  this  matter  in  a  most  admirable  and  con- 
vincing manner.     There  seemed   now  to  be  no  doubt  of  the 
fact  that  the  prolonged  confinement  of  an  uninjured  limb  would 
not  result  in  any  danger  of  ankylosis.     He  did  not  agree  with 
the  writer's  conclusion,  as  drawn  from  Macewen's  operation  of 
osteotomy.   The  limbs  of  children  when  fractured  always  united 
very  quickly,  and  there  was  no  reason  why  a  fracture  of  a  bone 
of  a  lower  extremity  should  not  unite  sufficiently  iu  twelve  or 
fourteen  days,  provided  the  fracture  was  a  transverse  one,  to 
allow  the  weight  of  the  bone  to  be  borne  upon  the  limb.    How- 
ever, he  deemed  it  unwise   that  any  such  condition  as  this 
should   be  construed  to  mean  that  the   appliances   could   be 
removed  with  safety  to  the  limb.     In  the  majority  of  fract- 
ures  the  dressings   might   be   dispensed   with    in   about  four 
weeks,  provided  there  was  positive  assurance  against  any  un- 
usual violence  that  might  disturb  the  union.     He  should  not 
feel  disposed,  however,  to  tell  a  patient  to  remove  an  appa- 
ratus during  the  daytime  and  resume  it  at  night.     The  ques- 
tion was  not  what  a  doctor  could  do  with  a  reasonaljle  degree 
of  safety,  but  rather  what  a  patient  could  be  permitted  to  do 
without  incurring  a  danger   of  disaster.     He  could  recall  an 
instance,   while  he   was   an   interne   at  Bellevue   Hospital,  in 
which  he  had  removed  the  dressing  from  a  thigh  four  weeks 
after  a  fracture  at  the  middle  third.     On  the  morning  following 
the  day  of  the  removal  the  patient  had  sustained  a  refracture, 
and  this,  too,  had  occurred  without  the  patient  having  arisen 
from  the  bed,  but  was  due,  as  he  said,  to  his  having  turned  over 
or  in  some  way  forcibly  exerted  himself  during  the  night.     The 
fact  was  the  speaker  should  have  kept  the  dressing  on  this  pa- 
tient's thigh  for  at  least  two  weeks  longer,  which  was  done  in 
the  case  of  the  refracture  with  complete  success.    He  was  sorry 
that  the  text-books  did  not  lay  down  more  definite  rules  as  to 
how  long  special  fractures  should  be  confined  in  dressings.    This 
omission  was,  however,  not  so  great  a  fault  as  it  seemed  to  the 
reader  of  the  paper,  since  the  time  taken  for  bone  to  unite 
after  fracture  was  pretty  well  determined,  provided  all  other 
things  were  equal.     The  adoption  of  hard  and  fast  rules  in  re- 
spect to  the  length  of  time  would  lead  to  occasional  disaster, 
since  each  fracture  should  be  largely  treated  upon  an  independ- 
ent basis.     He  failed    to  see   how   any  text-book   on  surgery 
conld  successfully  formulate  special  rules,  except  for  special 
cases.     Even  then  he  thought  the  best  results  would  arise  if 
the  fracture  was  given  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  rather  than 
if  it  was  treated  according  to   the  stereotyped  statements  of 
text-books. 

Dr.  S.  T.  Akmsteong  said  that  the  treatment  of  a  case  of 
fracture,  like  that  of  all  other  cases  of  surgery,  must  be  based 
upon  the  essential  features  of  the  particular  case.  He  did  not 
think  that  the  author  of  the  paper  had  advocated  the  use  of  an 
anaesthetic  for  the  purpose  of  simplifying  the  making  of  the 
diagnosis,  but  had  argued  that  the  resulting  relaxation  would 
enable  the  surgeon  to  make  more  certain  work  of  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  fragments  and  the  application  of  the  dressings.  Tlie 
removal  of  a  fracture  dressing  permanently  after  the  fourteenth 
or  twenty-first  day  would,  in  the  opinion  of  the  speaker,  lay 
the  surgeon  who  allowed  it  open  to  an  action  for  damages 
should  any  accident  ensue  as  the  direct  or  indirect  result  of  the 
permission  or  advice. 

\>r.  VON  DiiNnoFF  said  that  he  had  intended  to  convey  the 


idea  that  he  would  give  an  anfesthetic  for  the  purpose  of  ad- 
justing the  fragments  and  of  avoiding  the  struggles  of  the  pa- 
tient, and  not  for  the  mere  purpose  of  making  a  diagnosis.  He 
held  it  to  be  the  business  of  every  surgeon  to  be  able  to  make  a 
diagnosis  from  a  familiarity  with  the  topographical  anatomy  of 
the  parts  involved  unless  the  injury  extended  into  a  joint  cavity. 
Still,  he  thought  that  examination  and  adjustment  under  anaes- 
thesia would  allow  of  quicker  and  better  work  with  less  injury 
to  the  parts  than  was  often  possible  when  no  ansesthetic  was 
used.  He  had  seen  no  mishaps  from  chloroform.  The  use  of 
an  anaesthetic  was  nothing  as  constituting  an  additional  feature 
of  gravity  in  the  case,  but  rather  the  contrary.  As  to  the  gross 
topography  of  a  fracture,  he  thought  it  good  practice  to  study 
the  tissues  themselves,  to  note  the  amount  of  swelling  and  the 
propriety  of  interfering  with  the  same  surgically  ;  to  notice  the 
signs  of  ha>morrhage  about  the  fracture,  and  whether  operative 
interference  should  be  employed  for  its  relief;  to  determine  the 
nature  of  the  vascular  lesion,  as  to  whether  there  was  a  large 
bleeding  vessel  likely  to  militate  against  physiological  repair. 
He  did  not  think  it  good  practice  to  put  a  fracture  up  in  a 
permanent  dressing  and  leave  it  to  chance  and  a  prognosis  based 
on  the  outside  appearance  of  the  dressing.  There  was  sure  to 
be  a  subsidence  of  the  swelling  long  before  adequate  union  of 
the  fragments,  and  an  ugly  deformity  might  result  before  the 
limb  was  seen.  He  thought  that  in  the  case  mentioned  by  Dr. 
Bryant  there  could  have  been  no  union  at  all.  Perhaps  there 
had  been  failure  to  get  the  fragments  opposed,  an  accident 
easily  avoided  if  his  method  was  adopted.  Too  much  care  and 
attention  could  not  be  given  to  the  matter  of  ankylosis,  so  ex- 
tremely likely  to  occur  in  the  course  of  the  prolonged  confine- 
ment of  joints  and  so  tedious  and  difficult  to  overcome  when 
once  developed.  Neither  he  nor  the  gentlemen  who  had  con- 
tributed to  the  statistical  tables  mentioned  in  his  paper  had  wit- 
nessed any  secondary  accidents  while  practicing  the  method  he 
had  been  advocating. 


NEW   YORK   NEUROLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

Meeting  of  October  7,  1890. 

The  President,  Dr.  Landox  C.  Gray,  in  the  Chair. 

Tuberculous  Meningitis.— Dr.  W.  B.  Pbitohard  presented 
the  brain  of  a  patient  who  had  died  from  this  cause.  When 
first  seen  by  the  speaker,  the  man  had  been  suffering  from  ob- 
stinate insomnia  and  headache.  A  few  days  subsequently  the 
thermometer  had  shown  some  elevation  of  temperature;  but 
this  had  never  exceeded  103°  at  any  time  until  shortly  before 
death.  The  mental  disturbances  had  been  very  marked  from 
the  beginning.  There  had  been  complete  loss  of  memory, 
right-sided  ptosis,  difficulty  and  finally  loss  of  speech,  and  the 
rapid  develojunent  of  symptoms  of  complete  bulbar  paralysis. 
The  apparent  immediate  cause  of  death  had  been  the  involve- 
ment of  the  vagus.  There  had  been  decided  right  hemi|)aresis. 
A  very  offensive  purulent  discharge  from  the  nose  had  been 
persistent,  which  had  continued  until  death.  The  autopsy  had 
revealed  over  the  right  parietal  bone  a  cavity  of  about  the  size 
of  a  silver  dime,  the  necrosis  being  presumably  tuberculous 
in  character.  Over  the  [latient's  right  eye  there  had  been  a 
linear  sear  with  a  depressed  fracture,  but  no  apparent  afi'ection 
of  the  brain  from  this  cause.  At  the  base  of  the  brain  there 
was  found  a  thick  tenacious  material.  The  medulla,  pons, 
crura,  and  cranial  nerves  were  involved,  and  the  dura  was 
covered  along  the  convexity  of  both  hemispheres  with  what 
were  presumed  to  be  masses  of  tuberculous  deposit. 

Can  we  diagnosticate  Hyperaemia  or  Anaemia  of  the 
Brain  and  Cord  1— Dr.  Wu.liam  A.  Hammond,  of  Washington 
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read  a  paper  on  this  subject.  The  writer  had  for  many  vears  been 
familiar  with  a  group  ot  symptoms  which,  from  their  ietiology  and 
general  iharacteristics,  were  indicative  of  cerebral  disturbance; 
and  some  twenty-five  years  ago,  after  considerable  observation 
and  many  experiments  performed  upon  living  animals  and  the 
human  subject,  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  were 
the  result  of  an  increase  of  the  amount  of  blood  circulating  in 
the  vessels  of  the  brain.  His  conclusions  were  first  published 
in  an  article  on  Insomnia  in  1865,  various  papers  appearing  on 
'the  subject  at  subsequent  intervals  ;  and  lastly  in  a  monograph, 
issued  in  1884,  entitled  Cerebral  Hyperaimia  the  Remit  of  Oter- 
mental  Worlc  or  Emotional  DUturhance,  in  which  additional  facts, 
the  outcome  of  continued  experience,  were  brought  forward  in 
support  of  the  theory  advanced.  In  the  writer's  opinion,  there 
were  certain  symptoms  which  positively  indicated  the  existence 
of  cerebral  hyperiemia,  and  which  he  bad  designated  as  symp- 
toms of  the  first  class.  There  were  others  which  inferentially 
led  to  the  same  conclusion,  especially  when  they  were  associ- 
ated with  symptoms  of  the  first  class.  Those  were  embraced 
under  the  terra  symptoms  of  the  second  class.  Others,  again, 
were  indicative  of  derangements  of  various  organs  of  the  body, 
which,  though  important  as  adding  to  the  discomfort  of  the 
patient,  might  be  due  to  many  different  primary  pathological 
states,  and  therefore  were  not  included  in  the  preset  discus- 
sion. The  symptoms  of  the  first  class  were:  first,  wakeful- 
ness; second,  pain,  heat,  a  feeling  of  fullness  or  distention  in 
the  head,  a  sensation  of  a  band  encircling  it,  a  dragging  and 
clawing  sensation  at  the  vertex,  vertigo,  and  hallucinations, 
provided,  and  this  point  was  especially  impressed,  that  those 
svroptoras  were  increased  by  any  known  factor  which  increased 
the  amount  of  blood  in  the  brain  ;  and,  third,  a  congested  con- 
dition of  the  tympanum  and  the  optic  disc,  the  retina,  and  the 
chorioid.  The  theory  which  the  writer  had  advanced  repeat- 
edly was  that  natural  sleep  was  due  to  a  comparative  anae- 
mic condition  of  the  brain,  normal  wakefulness  to  an  increase 
of  the  amount  of  blood  in  the  cerebral  vessels,  and  insomnia 
to  an  abnormal  quantity  of  intracranial  blood.  Persistent 
insomnia  was  the  necessary  accompaniment  of  the  pathogno- 
monic symptom  of  the  affection  in  que>tion.  Without  wake- 
fulness there  was  no  cerebral  hyperiemia;  with  cerebral  hyper- 
temia  there  was  always  wakefulness.  Numerous  experiments 
made  upon  animals  had  fully  demonstrated  those  facts.  It  was 
well  known  that  during  the  process  of  digestion  there  was  a 
diminished  amount  of  blood  in  the  brain,  and  it  was  for  this 
reason  that  persons  felt  sleepy  after  a  hearty  meal.  Although 
those  observations  and  experiments  were  conclusive  enough, 
farther  demonstration  had  been  made  by  means  of  an  instru- 
ment devised  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  existence 
of  cerebral  hypera^mia.  By  its  means  observations  were  m:\Ae 
upon  the  movements  of  the  brain  and  the  blood  pressure  within 
the  cranium.  It  consisted  of  a  brass  tube,  which  was  screwed 
into  a  round  hole  made  in  the  skull  with  a  trephine.  Both 
ends  of  this  tube  were  open,  but  into  the  upper  was  screwed 
another  brass  tube,  the  lower  end  of  which  was  closed  by  a 
piece  of  very  thin  sheet  India  rubber,  and  the  upper  end  with 
a  brass  cap,  into  which  was  fastened  a  glass  tube.  This  minor 
arrangement  contained  colored  water,  and  to  the  glass  tube  a 
scale  was  afiixed.  This  second  brass  tube  was  screwed  into  the 
first  till  the  thin  rubber  pressed  upon  the  dura  mater  and  the 
level  of  the  colored  water  stood  at  0,  which  was  in  the  middle 
of  the  scale.  Now,  when  the  animal  went  to  sleep,  the  liquid 
fell  in  the  tube,  showing  that  the  cerebral  pres^ure  had  been 
diminished — an  event  which  could  only  take  place  in  conse- 
quence ot  a  reduction  in  the  quantity  of  blood  circulating  in 
the  brain.  As  soon  as  the  animal  awoke  the  liquid  rose  at 
once.    The  experiments  were  performed  upon  dogs  and  rabbits, 


and  in  every  instance  the  pressure  was  lessened  during  sleep 
and  increased  during  wakefulness.  The  writer  thought  that 
nothing  could  exceed  the  conclusiveness  of  experiments  of  this 
character.  Of  the  second  group  of  symptoms,  hallucination, 
being  the  most  remarkable,  was  the  only  one  considered.  A 
number  of  cases  were  cited  from  the  recorded  experience  of 
the  writer  and  other  observers.  In  most  of  the  cases  reported 
the  spectre  or  apparition  had  appeared  to  the  persons  on  re- 
tiring to  rest  or  inclining  forward,  and  vanished  when  the 
erect  posture  was  assumed.  The  explanation  of  such  cases  was 
very  simple.  The  recumbent  posture  facilitated  the  flow  of 
blood  to  the  brain,  and  at  the  same  time  tended,  in  a  measure, 
to  retard  its  exit.  Hence  the  appearances  were  due  to  the  re- 
sulting congestion.  As  soon  as  the  individuals  rose  in  bed  or 
stood  erect,  the  reverse  condition  existed,  the  congestion  dis- 
appeared, and  the  apparitions  went  with  it.  Hallucinations  of 
hearing  were  not  infrequently  produced  by  like  causes.  A 
number  of  cases  were  related  to  illustrate  this  point.  The 
writer  did  not  want  to  be  understood  as  saying  that  there  was 
a  fixed  condition  of  the  fundus  of  the  eye  and  the  tympanum 
which  was  associated  with  cerebral  hj'perremia ;  but  that  ob- 
servations should  be  made  from  day  to  day  in  each  case,  when 
it  would  be  found  that  as  the  other  symptoms  of  cerebral  hy- 
periemia disappeared,  the  retina,  the  chorioid,  and  the  tympa- 
num would  lose  their  congested  appearance,  so  that,  when 
health  was  restored,  the  fundus  of  the  eye  and  the  drumhead 
would  be  found  to  be  very  different  from  what  they  were  when 
the  disease  was  at  its  height.  There  were  certain  agents  which, 
by  their  action,  appeared  to  increase  the  amoant  of  blood  in 
the  brain,  and  others  which  apparently  diminished  it,  and 
which  were,  hence,  important  in  their  diagnostic  relations.  If 
to  a  person  suffering  from  insomnia,  pain  in  the  head,  vertigo, 
and  hallucinations,  should  be  given  one  or  two  hundredths  of 
a  drop  of  nitroglycerin,  the  trouble  would  become  augmented 
and  unbearable.  Like  effects  followed  the  use  at  such  a  time 
of  quinine,  strychnine,  and  other  agents.  Among  those  reme- 
dies used  to  diminish  the  amount  of  blood  in  the  brain,  the 
bromides  stood  pre-eminent.  Another  diagnostic  factor  was  in 
the  action  of  ergot.  As  was  well  known,  this  substance  pos- 
sessed the  property  of  constricting  the  organic  muscular  fiber. 
The  writer  was  convinced,  from  personal  inve.stigations,  that 
ergot  did  contract  the  cerebral  vessels,  and  hence  diminished 
the  quantity  of  intracranial  blood.  The  writer  said  in  conclu- 
sion that  when  he  had  a  patient  suffering  from  insomnia,  pain 
in  the  head,  vertigo,  Iwillueinations,  suffusion  of  the  face,  ce- 
phalic heat,  and  other  striking  symptoms  of  perhaps  less  special 
importance,  and  when  he  found  these  symptoms  disappear 
under  the  influence  of  remedies  such  as  the  bromides,  ergot, 
ice,  and  douches  of  cold  water  to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  cups  in 
the  same  locality,  nasal  bloodletting  or  spontaneous  haemor- 
rhage, position,  and  other  means  calculated  to  diminish  the 
amount  of  intracranial  blood,  he  did  not  see  how  an  escape 
was  possible  from  the  conclusion  that  the  patient  was  suffering 
from  eerebnd  hypera'mia. 

Dr.  M.  A.  SiAitR  said  that  while  he  did  not  wish  to  be  un- 
derstood as  representing  those  who  opposed  Dr.  Hammond's 
views,  still  his  convictions  at  present  were  those  expressed  by 
Dr.  Gray  in  his  paper  read  recently  before  the  society.  (See 
the  Journal  for  May  24th,  page  561.)  The  symptoms  which 
had  been  explained  by  the  existence,  or  assumed  existence,  of 
cerebral  hyperiemia  were,  many  of  them,  symptoms  which 
could  bo  produced  by  other  causes ;  such,  for  example,  as 
wakefulness,  which  was  often  noticed  in  indivi<luHls  when 
very  much  exhausted  and  in  puerperal  women  who  had  suf- 
fered severe  litBinorrhage.  He  had  also  certainly  observed  it 
in  patients  who  were  ana'tuic.     Therefore,  to  say  that  wakeful- 
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ness  necessarily  indicated  a  hyperiemic  brain  was  to  advance 
a  theory  which  was  hardly  tenable.  Certainly  hypersemia  of 
the  brain  might,  under  certain  conditions,  be  diagnosticated,  but 
it  was  a  very  open  question  whether  this  could  be  done  when 
only  wakefulness  was  present.  As  to  the  question  of  drugs, 
they  had  been  very  much  surprised  to  hear  it  stated  by  Dr.  A. 
H.  Smith  and  Dr.  Peabody,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Practitioners' 
Society  last  winter,  that  those  gentlemen  had  been  treating 
oases  of  supposed  hypersemia  of  the  brain  with  nitroglycerin 
and  nitrite  of  amyl.  These  drugs,  which  were  supposed  to 
increase  the  supply  of  blood  to  the  brain,  were  being  given 
npon  the  hypothesis  that  they  dilated  the  entire  arterial  sys- 
tem of  the  body,  and  the  brain  would  thereby  be  relieved  to  a 
certain  extent  of  blood.  The  reasoning,  at  least,  appeared 
sound.  The  speaker  thought  it  impossible  to  base  a  diagnosis 
upon  any  individual  symptom. 

Dr.  3.  Leonard  Corxixg  thought  this  was  not  scientific 
reasoning.  The  truth  might  probably  be  more  nearly  arrived 
at  by  careful  induction.  If  a  man  came  complaining  of  head- 
ache, having  a  congested  face,  with  a  pulse  of  high  tension, 
■whose  symptoms  could  be  promptly  relieved  by  pressure  upon 
the  carotids  or  the  jugulars,  or  by  bandaging  the  legs,  miglit  such 
a  patient  be  assumed  to  be  suffering  from  congestion  or  ansemia 
of  the  brain  ?  The  speaker  thought  it  was  congestion.  Suppose 
quinine  or  alcohol  should  be  given  to  such  a  patient,  and  it  was 
found  that  the  symptoms  were  aggravated,  it  would  be  cer- 
tainly concluded  that  the  trouble  was  congestion. 

The  Presidest  said  that  of  course  Dr.  Hammond  spoke  with 
authority;  this  they  were  all  prepared  to  admit.  The  fact  that 
he  was  able  to  do  so  bad  much  to  do  with  the  acceptance  of 
his  conclusions  without  criticism.  Still,  no  dictum  in  relation 
to  a  scientitic  point  could  be  allowed  to  stand  on  personal  au- 
thority alone.  The  conclusions  must  bear  the  force  of  inve.sti- 
gation  and  be  supported  by  fact.  Dr.  Hammond  must  not 
consider  the  discussion  as  having  the  least  personal  bearing, 
bat  as  merely  the  expression  of  a  general  desire  to  elucidate 
the  problem  as  far  as  possible.  Dr.  Hammond  had  stated  the 
symptoms  of  cerebral  congestion  as  being  sleeplessness,  with  a 
certain  feeling  of  compression  or  oppression  about  the  head  and 
a  fiiisliing  of  the  face. 

Dr.  Ham.moxd  here  suggested  that  he  had  said  tliese  symp- 
toms were  increased  by  the  dependent  posture  or  by  anything 
which  would  increase  the  amount  of  blood  in  the  brain. 

The  President  accepted  the  correction,  and  went  on  to 
enumerate  the  conditions  in  which  these  symptoms  might  be 
foand.  For  instance,  insomnia  was  common  enough  in  mental 
diseases  and  worry,  melancholia,  overwork,  constipation,  and 
many  conditions  in  which  there  was  nothing  to  show  that 
there  existed  any  hypertemia  of  the  brain.  In  the  early  stages 
of  intracranial  syphilis  there  was  a  condition  somewhat  of 
the  nature  of  hyperfemia.  .But,  then,  in  Bright's  disease,  in 
which  there  were  hyperfemia  and  congestion,  there  existed  a 
condition  of  stupor.  If  the  list  of  causes  of  insomnia  were 
gone  through,  it  would  be  possible  to  find  a  certain  train  of 
symptoms  which  would  lead  to  the  assumption  of  existing  anie- 
mia  in  .some  and  hypersemia  in  others.  Experiments  had  re- 
cently been  made  on  the  brains  of  animals,  the  report  of  which 
difTered  from  those  of  other  recorders;  as  to  the  point  made 
that  the  brain  rose  or  increased  in  volume  during  tlie  waking 
period,  it  was  an  open  question  whether  this  was  not  due  to 
cellular  action  producing  an  increase  of  bulk.  As  to  the  as- 
sociation of  sleeplessness  with  the  recumbent  postnre,  of  course 
the  extended  observations  of  the  author  of  the  paper  were 
deserving  of  dae  consideration;  but  so  also  were  the  more 
limited  observations  of  the  speaker  in  this  respect,  and  ho  had 
not  been  able  to  verify  the  association.     The  question  before 


them  was  not  as  to  the  existence  of  cerebral  hyperremia  or 
anaemia,  bat  as  to  whether  it  could  be  clinically  diagnosticated. 
Flushed  face  might  be  dependent  upon  chorea,  general  paresis, 
or  injury  to  the  brain.  It  was  impossible  to  say  whether  the 
symptom  was  brought  on  by  hypersemia  alone.  The  feeling  of 
oppression  and  sense  of  fullness  in  the  head  was  found  associ- 
ated with  errors  of  refraction,  insufficiency  of  the  ocular  mus- 
cles, changes  of  climate,  errors  of  diet,  and  so  forth.  To  as- 
same  that  in  all  those  conditions  there  was  hyperaemia  of  the 
brain  was  assuming  a  good  deal  and  more  than  could  be  proved. 
It  was  a  point  which  had  not  been  demonstrated  by  any  pa- 
thologist, as  to  whether  there  could  exist  by  itself  an  increased 
amount  of  blood  in  the  cellular  tissue  or  other  finer  structures 
of  the  brain  without  causing  disease  of  the  surrounding  parts. 
It  was  strange  that  Dr.  Hammond,  alter  five  months'  prepara- 
tion of  the  subject,  had  cited  no  autopsies  in  confirmation  of  his 
theory. 

Dr.  0.  L.  Dana  said  that  he  thought  it  was  now  geuei'ally 
agreed  that  there  was  such  a  condition  as  cerebral  bypenemia 
and  that  it  could  be  recognized  in  its  acute  forms.  Such  a  state 
might  be  produced  by  drugs,  congestive  neuroses,  trauma,  and  so 
forth.  The  question  had  been  and  was,  What  was  the  condition 
at  the  base  of  that  functional  disorder  which  had  gone  by  the 
name  of  cerebral  neurastbeuia?  whether  its  initial  stage  was  that 
of  hyperfemia,  or  the  hyperffitiiia  was  a  secondary  process.  An 
acute  and  a  chronic  hyperfemia  of  the  brain  were  conditions  ad- 
mitted to  exist,  but  it  was  preferable  to  say  functional  cerebral 
neuroses  or  psychoses  where  the  hyperaamia  was  a  secondary 
process,  and  that  seemed  the  inevitable  conclusion  to  those  who 
watched  these  cases.  Many  patients  among  tlie  neurasthenics 
showed  symptoms  of  congestion  of  the  brain;  others  of  this 
class  did  not  in  any  way  present  the  symptoms  of  the  classic 
type  of  cerebral  hyperfemia,  but  showed  the  condition  so  shaded 
down  that  it  was  necessary  to  set  aside  all  the  symptoms  gen- 
erally described.  There  was  something  at  the  back  of  the  hy- 
perfemia. The  hyperajmia  of  the  brain  was  secondary  to  some 
disorder  of  the  vaso-motor  nerves  or  to  some  functional  condi- 
tion involving  the  whole  nervous  system.  As  to  insomnia  and 
cerebral  hypereemia,  that  question  was  obsolete.  To  state  that 
sleep  was  produced  by  aniomia  and  wakefulness  by  the  return 
of  the  normal  amount  of  blood  to  the  head  was,  the  speaker 
thought,  in  the  light  of  modern  neurological  studies,  a  theory 
which  could  be  described  as  unworthy  of  further  investiga- 
tion. 

Dr.  IIa.mmond  thought  that  his  points  had  been  imanswered 
in  the  argument.  VV'hen  Dr.  Dana  said  that  the  neurologists 
of  to-day  ignored  the  theory  of  the  phy.siological  changes  dur- 
ing sleep,  a  theory  which  the  speaker  might  claim  as  his  own,  he 
thought  Dr.  Dana  in  error.  He  would  remind  them  that  he  had 
stated  that  headache  presented  innumerable  causes  for  its  exist- 
ence, and  it  was  only  when  he  found  it  with  flushed  face  and 
vertigo  and  when  it  was  increased  by  the  dependent  position  of 
the  head  that  the  diagnosis  was  certain.  Then  he  knew  his 
patient  had  hyperiemia  of  the  brain,  all  the  neurologists  in  the 
world  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

The  Sensation  of  Itching.— This  was  the  title  of  a  paper 
by  Dr.  E.  B.  Bh'^nson.  He  said  that  it  was  a  somewhat  re- 
markable fact  that  a  manifestation  of  cutaneous  irritability  so 
common  as  itching,  and  one  with  which  as  a  symptom  we  were 
so  familiar,  had  been  almost  entirely  neglected  as  an  independ' 
ent  study.  Of  other  anomalies  of  sensation — such  as  hyperais- 
tliesia,  aniesthesia,  and  pain — we  had  tolerably  clear  and  definite 
ideas.  But  what  were  the  cause  and  nature  of  pruritus?  what 
was  this  disturbance  of  sensation?  Notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  special  senses  in  their  present  state  were  so  far  removed, 
in  respect  to  the  knowledge  they  yielded  to  conscioasness,  from 
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coramon  sensation,  there  doubtless  had  been  a  period  when  the 
distinction  did  not  exist.     Their  difierentiation  had  been  the  re- 
sult of  gradual  and  long-continued  processes  of  evolution.   There 
could  be  little  question  that  the  sensory  organs  to  which  the 
several  senses  owed   their  special  attributes  had  all  orifrinallv 
developed  from  simple  nerve  endings  that  gave  but  the  vaguest 
intimations  of  external  objects.     In  this  evolution  the  impelling 
force,  the  directing  impulse,  had  been  derived  from  the  two 
grand  principles  of  life  known  as  the  instinct  of  self-preservation 
and  the  instinct  of  reproduction.     To  one  or  the  other  of  those 
instincts  every  sensation  that  arose  in  the  body  must  be  directly 
or  indirectly  referred.    All  sensations,  as  had  been  shown,  were 
originally  teguraentary.     To  the  common  integument  must  be 
ascribed  the  source  and  potentiality  of  all  sensations.     As  the 
result  of  specialization,  most  of  those  sensations  had  been  with- 
drawn from  the  exterior.    What  traces  of  the  special  senses  thus 
abstracied  still   persisted  in  the  skin  might   be  infinitesimal. 
There  still  remained  to  the  skin  and  adjacent  mucous  orifices  a 
variety  of  sensations,  others  more  specialized,  including  a  spe- 
cial sense  witli  perceptive  faculties,  and  finally  the  most  impor- 
tant representative  of  the  reproductive  instinct,  the  aphrodisiac 
sense.     The  only  sense  with  which  the  skin  was  endowed  that 
could  be  called  perceptive  and  that  was  worthy  of  comparison 
with  seeing,  hearing,  smelling,  and  tasting  was  the  sense  of  pse- 
laphia.     It  included  the  sense  of  contact,  which  was  seen  in  its 
most  primitive  form ;  its  most  important  element  was  the  press- 
ure sense,   while  the  temperature  and  muscular  senses  were 
more  or  less  essential  auxiliaries.     Common  sensation  was  rep- 
resented in  the  integument  in  its  highest  positive  aspect  by  the 
voluptuous  sensations,  in  its  lowest  negative   aspect  by  pain. 
Returning  to  the  question,  What  relation  to  the  sensory  organs 
of  the  skin  and  to  their  sensations  did  the  sensation  of  itching 
bear?  the  author  believed  that  there  was  sufficient  evidence  to 
locate  the  essential  seat  of  pruritus  in  the  epidermis.     Itoliing 
was  evoked  by  such  irritants  as  acted  upon  this  tissue  much 
more  uniformly  than  by  those  that  acted  on  the  derma.     How- 
ever provoked,  the  sensation  of  itching  was  always  associated 
with  a  presentment  to  consciousness  as  though  a  foreign  body 
were  in  contact  with  the  surface.     It  was  that  sensation  that 
experience  through  many  stages  of  animal  life  had  taught  was 
often  followed  by  a  prick  or  a  sting,  and  the  inclination  to 
escape  the  threatened  hurt  had  grown  into  an  animal  instinct. 
The  cause  of  contact  at  a  minute  portion  of  the  sensitive  surface 
was  immediately  interpreted  to  mean  a  miniature  attack  that 
must  be  repelled.     If  no  attack  had  really  been  made,  hut  only 
the  threat,  then  the  excitement  should  disapi)ear  without  re- 
turning the  moment  the  cause  producing  the  sense  of  contact 
was  withdrawn.     But  it  was  this  peculiarity  of  itching  that  it 
persisted  in  spite  of  such  withdrawal,  and  was  only  relieved 
by  the  act  of  scratching.     It  seemed  as  though  the  contact,  or 
whiitever  the  change  might  be  that  gave  rise  to  the  irritation, 
produced  a  molecular  commotion  in  the  nerves  that  went  on 
like  the  jangling  of  an  electric  bell,  with  the  continuance  of  the 
sensation  until  such  time  as  the  surcharge  of  nervous  energy 
was  released.     In  pselaphia  the  nerve  force  or  the  molecular 
vibrations  excited  by  the  impact  was  directly  transmuted  into 
aouie  intelligent  form  of  activity,  and  the  accumulation  of  nerve 
excitation,  the  nervous  engorgement,  did  not  occur.     The  cir- 
cuit was  complete  with  no  point  of  resistance  intervening  to 
produce  obstruction  and  commotion.    With  regard  to  the  etl'ect 
of  scratching  in  relieving  itching,  it  was  analogous  to  that  pro- 
duced hy  muscular  exertion,  as  in  those  animals  in  which  the 
platysnia  myoides  was  more  highly  developed  than  in  man,  as 
in  the  horse  and  bovine  genera,  a  certain  relief  might  be  af- 
forded to  pruritic  sensation  through  its  energetic  contractions, 
and  this  was  not  wholly  due  to  expulsion  of  the  insect  or  what- 


ever else  might  have  caused  the  sensation.  While  some  of  the 
phases  of  itching  might  be  associated  with  pathological  changes 
in  the  epidermis,  others  had  their  source  more  deeply  situated 
and  were  referable  to  the  nerve  centers.  To  the  latter  be- 
longed the  form  of  neurosis  of  which  pruritus  was  at  the  same 
time  the  symptom  and  the  sole  appellation.  Still  other  sources 
were  doubtless  to  be  found  associated  with  apparently  normal 
physiological  conditions.  While  those  represented  the  most  ob- 
vious sources  of  itching  or  provocations  for  scratebing,  there 
was  another  factor  of  which  hitherto  but  little  account  had  been 
taken.  Both  the  English  words  itch  and  itching,  and  the  Latin 
prurio  and  pruritus,  in  their  secondary  significations  conveyed 
the  idea  of  a  longing,  teasing  desire,  while  pruritus  was  com- 
monly used  by  the  Latius  as  a  synonym  for  lasciviousness.  By 
desire,  something  more  was  meant  than  merely  the  inclination 
to  brush  or  scratch  away  a  foreign  body,  of  which  the  sensa- 
tion was  apparently  an  intimation.  It  was  rather  a  kind  of 
desire  closely  akin  to  a  lustful  feeling  and  one  that  sometimes 
made  scratching  veritably  a  sensual  indulgence.  When  pruritus 
reached  a  certain  degree  of  intensity,  the  subject  was  not  con- 
tent with  that  moderate  amount  of  scratching  that  would  ordi- 
narily create  a  sufficient  diversion  to  give  relief,  but  there  was 
a  disposition  to  attack  the  itching  surface  with  a  vehemence 
that  amounted  to  a  passion.  Recognizing  this  peculiar  element 
of  desire  in  pruritus,  the  sexual  excitement  and  depraving  tend- 
encies that  were  so  commonly  associated  with  pruritus  geni- 
talium  were  most  easily  explained.  But  it  was  not  so  surprismg 
that  voluptuous  sensations  should  attend  itching  where  they 
had  their  natural  seat ;  such  sensations  were,  however,  not 
confined  to  the  genitalia.  They  might  be  concomitants  of  itch- 
ing in  almost  any  situation.  By  means  of  a  violent  excita- 
tion induced  by  severe  scratching,  provoked  by  pruritic  irrita- 
tion, a  liberation  or  discbarge  of  nervous  energy  took  place 
accompanied  by  pleasurable  sensations,  together  with  the  re- 
lief of  the  pruritic  irritation.  A  temporary  inertia  and  rest 
followed  and  continued  until  a  renewal  of  the  pruritus  pro- 
voked another  resort  to  the  same  method  of  relief.  As  to  why 
these  processes  were  attended  with  pleasurable  sensations,  it 
sufficed  to  say  it  satisfied  a  law  of  being,  (iratification  of  ap- 
petite was  a  condition  of  life,  either  of  the  preservation  of  life 
or  of  the  reproduction  of  life.  The  sexual,  the  aphrodisiac  ap- 
petite could  only  be  secondary  to  the  instinct  and  appetites  of 
self-preservation.  From  the  foregoing  considerations  the  fol- 
lowing conclusions  were  drawn; 

1.  That  there  was  a  sense  of  contact  independent  of  the 
sense  of  pselaphia. 

2.  That  this  sense  of  contact  was  the  sense  disturbed  in 
pruritus. 

3.  That  it  primarily  concerned  simple  cutaneous  nerves  or 
nerve  endings  situated  superficially  and  probably  in  the  epi- 
dermis. 

i.  That  the  disturbance  in  pruritus  was  of  the  nature  of  a 
dysnesthesia  due  to  accumulated  or  obstructed  nerve  excitation 
with  imperfect  conduction  of  the  generated  force  into  correlated 
forms  of  nervous  energy. 

.5.  That  scratching  relieved  itching  by  directing  the  excita- 
tion into  freer  channels  of  sensation— sometimes,  especially  when 
severe,  substituting  for  the  pruritus  either  painful  or  voluptu- 
ous sensations. 

6,  That  the  voluptuous  sensations  which  might  attend  pru- 
ritus were  a  manifestation  of  a  generalized  aphrodisiac  sense, 
representing  a  phase  of  common  sensation  that  had  its  source 
in  the  sense  of  contact. 

Dr.  L.  D.  Btn.Ki.EY  considered  Dr.  Bronson's  paper  one  of 
the  most  scholarly  he  bad  ever  listened  to.  lie  then  referred 
to  some  studies  he  luid  made  as  to  the  reflex  character  of  itoh- 
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ing.  For  instance,  if  the  itching  sensation  were  on  the  finger 
of  the  right  hand,  irritation  or  pinching  of  that  finger  would 
cause  a  reflex  sensation  of  itching  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
scapula  of  the  same  side.  He  had  only  found  one  or  two  in- 
stances in  which  it  was  transferred  to  the  opposite  side. 

Dr.  Staer  asked  whether  it  was  ever  thought  that  itching 
was  a  symptom  of  central  nervous  disease.  Patients  with  loco- 
motor ataxia  were  said  to  be  frequently  troubled  with  itching 
around  the  anus,  scrotum,  and  perinaenm.  He  had  never  seen  a 
case  confirming  this. 

Dr.  B.  Sachs  had  never  seen  it  in  organic  nervous  disease, 
but  in  functional  disorders,  such  as  crural  neuralgia,  he  Ijad 
known  the  itching  to  be  more  obtrusive  than  the  jiain.  It  was 
a  frequent  condition  of  profound  anremia,  and  often  observed  in 
hysterical  women  and  in  cases  of  hystero-epilepsy. 


NEW   YORK  ACADEMY   OF   JJEDICINE. 

SECTION   IN   THEORY    AND   PRACTICE   OF   MEDICINE. 

Meeting  of  Octoher  31,  1890. 

Dr.  Francis  Delafield  in  the  Chair. 

Purpura  Haemorrhagica. — Dr.  G.  R.  Lookwood  read  a 
paper  with  this  title.  As  ordinarily  described,  purpura  hsemor- 
rhagica,  or  morbus  maculosus,  was  a  disease  characterized  by 
spontaneous  hemorrhages,  not  only  appearing  subcutaneously, 
as  in  simple  purpura,  but  also  from  the  mucous  membranes. 
and  more  rarely  into  the  serous  membranes,  internal  organs, 
and  joints.  This  disease  was  first  de.scribed  by  Werlhof  in 
1775,  and  was  known  as  Werlhof  s  disease.  The  patient  usually 
presented  prodromal  symptoms,  whicli  might  precede  the  actual 
onset  several  days  or  weeks — malaise,  chilly  sensations,  loss  of 
appetite,  and  possibly  a  slight  rise  of  temperature  being  the 
prodromes  most  commonly  seen.  In  other  cases  the  disease 
might  begin  abruptly.  When  the  disease  was  fairly  developed 
there  was  purpura,  the  spots  varying  greatly  in  size,  usually 
upon  the  extremities,  though  they  might  be  generally  distrib- 
uted. There  were  haemorrhages  from  various  mucous  mem- 
branes. Id  some  cases  there  was  constitutional  disturbance.  In 
such  cases  the  disease  hi?ted  from  two  to  four  weeks  and  tended 
to  recovery,  though  relap.ses  were  to  be  expected.  In  some  cases 
in  children  the  disease  manifested  itself  by  purpura,  pain  and 
swelling  of  the  joints,  and  abdominal  pain  and  tenderness,  with 
tenesmus  and  bloody  stools.  It  was  characteristic  of  the  dis- 
ease for  tl)e  patient  to  suffer  from  a  number  of  these  attacks  at 
short  intervals.  Letzerrch,  in  a  recent  monograph,  had  given 
the  result  of  bacterial  examination  of  the  purpuric  spots  in  a 
case  wliich  he  had  attended.  Long  bacilli  were  found  capable  of 
growth  in  gelatin,  the  pure  cultures  of  which,  injected  into  the 
abdomen  of  rabbits,  reproduced  the  original  clinical  symptoms  in 
all  of  twelve  cases,  and  in  tliese  the  same  bacilli  were  found  iden- 
tical with  those  of  the  pure  cultures  injected.  The  liver  in  the 
rabbits  was  regularly  enlarged  and  the  portal  capillaries  were 
almost  occluded  by  an  extraordinary  growth  of  the  bacilli. 
Letzerich  considered  the  liver  to  be  the  breeding  place  of  the 
bacilli  in  Werlhof  s  disease,  the  liver  being  to  this  disease  what 
the  spleen  was  to  malarial  fever.  If  he  was  correct  in  this  view, 
it  helped  explain  both  the  scattering  of  the  lesions,  a  bacterial 
embolism  of  the  capillaries,  and  also  the  tendency  of  the  disease 
to  relapse,  as  well  as  the  periodicity  of  the  relapses  seen  in  some 
cases.  A  number  of  cases  of  varying  intensities  were  then 
alluded  to  by  the  author.  When  these  were  considered  to- 
gether, one  was  struck,  he  said,  by  their  similarity  to  the  class 
of  acute  infectious  diseases.  The  at)8ence  of  assignable  cause, 
the  rapidity  of  the  onset,  the  multiplicity  and  the  scattering  of 
the  lesions,  the  enlargement  of  the  liver  and  sjjleon,  and  the 


constitutional  symptoms  out  of  proportion  to  the  local  lesions 
found,  seemed  to  prove  by  analogy  the  assertion  that  we  were 
here  dealing  with  an  jicute  infection.  Purpura  h»raorrbagica 
was  but  one  of  a  group  of  diseases  having  two  essential  features 
in  common — tendency  to  spontaneous  hemorrhages  and  consti- 
tutional symptoms.  The  family  resemblance  of  those  diseases 
and  their  relationship  to  the  other  hsemorrhagic  disorders  of 
this  group  were  then  dealt  with.  In  summing  up,  the  points  to 
which  discussion  was  invited  were  as  follows: 

(1)  Werlhof  s  disease  was  probably  infectious  in  origin,  the 
exact  agent  of  infection  not  having  been  absolutely  proved, 
though  it  might  be  the  bacillus  described  by  Letzerich. 

(2)  There  were  acute  cases  of  this  infection  in  which  death 
resulted  from  acute  aniemia,  from  internal  haMnorrhage,  or  from 
sepsis. 

(3)  Purpura  simplex  and  purpura  rhcumatica  were  probably 
types  of  difterent  grades  of  the  same  infection,  and  this  infec- 
tion might  be  the  same  as  that  of  Werlhof  s  disease. 

(4)  Scurvy,  if  proved  an  infections  disease,  might  be  really 
Werlhof  s  disease  modified  by  the  surroundings  and  poor  con- 
dition of  the  patient,  and  ,also  by  the  possibility  of  the  infection 
being  more  chronic. 

(5)  Drug  purpura,  anremic  and  cachectic  purpuras,  purpuras 
in  exanthemata  and  other  infectious  diseases,  purpuras  in  the 
newly  horn,  in  endocarditis  and  multiple  sarcomata,  as  well  as 
those  of  neural  origin,  might  present  all  grades  of  severity ;  one 
could  in  each  determine  a  cause,  though  it  was  not  possible  to 
know  exactly  how  the  symptoms  were  produced  by  this  cause, 
whether  by  blood  changes  or  vessel  changes  or  from  nervous 
causes,  hut  these  purpuras  were  symptomatic  and  not  essential, 
and  should  not  be  classed  with  purpura  hsmorrhagica  or  Werl- 
hof's  disease  until  there  was  more  definite  iuformation  on  the 
subject. 

Dr.  W.P.  Nortiirup  related  the  histories  of  two  cases  of  scor- 
butus occurring  in  young  children.  Both  children  were  being 
nursed  by  the  mother  and  were  in  good  general  condition ;  there 
was  no  evidence  of  rhachitis  about  either  child.  There  were 
hffimorrhages  from  the  various  mucous  membranes,  and  also 
subperiosteal  haemorrhages.  From  a  study  of  the  subject,  the 
speaker  was  convinced  that  scurvy  was  not  a  disease  of  malnu- 
trition, but  that  there  was  an  absence  from  the  blood  of  some 
important  essential  element,  which  changed  condition  allowed 
it  to  permeate  the  walls  of  the  blood-vessels. 

Dr.  L.  E.  Hoi.T  mentioned  a  case  which  had  occurred  in  an 
infant  six  months  old.  The  child  had  been  nursed  by  the 
mother  and  was  well  nourished.  In  this  case  the  first  symptom 
noticed  was  the  development  of  a  suboccipital  tumor,  spots  ap- 
pearing on  the  body  at  a  later  date.  The  temperature  had  at 
no  time  risen  above  101°  to  102°  F.,  and  just  before  death  in- 
ternal hasmorrhages  had  taken  place.  The  whole  course  of  the 
disease  was  such  as  to  lead  to  the  belief  that  there  was  acute 
infection  of  some  sort  present.  The  speaker  thought  that  these 
cases  belonged  to  the  acute  infectious  class. 

Dr.  .Jackson  described  an  interesting  case  which  had  oc- 
curred in  his  practice.  The  patient,  aged  thirty-four,  a  baker 
by  occupation,  was  enjoying  perfect  health  when  haamorrhage 
from  the  bowels  came  on  without  any  known  cause.  This  con- 
tinued at  intervals  for  about  two  weeks,  when  the  patient  died 
from  exhaustion.  The  temperature  had  gradually  risen  before 
death  to  102'  F.  On  autopsy,  careful  examination  revealed  ab- 
solutely nothing  whicli  could  point  to  a  cause  or  effect  of  the 
hemorrhage. 

Dr.  GiiiBs's  case  was  that  of  a  young,  healthy  man,  aged 
twenty-six.  The  patient  was  of  fine  physique,  and  had  never 
been  sick  in  his  life,  being  always  accustomed  to  outdoor  pur- 
suits.    After  taking  a  long  walk  on  the  sea-shore,  he  had  felt 
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an  uacomfortable  sensation  in  his  lower  limbs,  winch  bad 
amounted  almost  to  pain.  On  looking  at  the  legs,  hsemorrhagic 
spots  were  discovered  reaching  to  the  knee.  In  four  or  five 
days  the  pain  had  become  very  severe  and  the  spots  had  ex- 
tended up  over  the  thighs,  covering  in  a  short  time  the  entire 
body.  Twelve  hours  before  death  the  wrist  joints  and  plialan- 
geal  articulations  were  attacked,  these  being  t!ie  only  joints 
involved.  The  entire  skin  was  covered  with  the  spots,  and  all 
the  mucous  membranes  were  involved.  In  the  month  there 
could  be  seen  black  sloughs,  which  extended  as  far  as  a  view 
was  possible  into  the  pbarynx  and  nares.  There  was  considera- 
ble vomiting  of  altered  blood.  The  whole  course  of  the  disease 
bad  terminated  in  two  weeks.  Consciousness  continued  until 
death,  wliich  was  caused  by  exhaustion  and  collapse.  Careful 
inquiry  into  the  history  of  this  case  could  elicit  nothing  which 
pointed  to  a  cause.  But  the  speaker  bad  been  struck  by  the 
close  resemblance  of  its  symptoms  to  those  of  an  acute  infec- 
tious disease. 

Dr.  Wood  gave  the  history  of  a  case  occurring  in  a  pregnant 
woman.  About  the  fifth  month  there  appeared  upon  the  ab- 
domen some  spots  which  excited  considerable  anxiety.  The 
previous  health  of  the  patient  bad  been  good,  but  there  were 
several  cases  of  malarial  infection  in  the  same  house,  and  the 
unusual  condition  was  attributed  to  tliat  cause  when  the  patient 
was  first  seen.  However,  under  the  speaker's  observation  the 
purpura  had  disappeared,  and  the  woman  was  delivered  at  full 
term,  the  mother  and  child  had  both  done  well  and  were  healthy 
at  the  present  time. 

Dr.  QcixN  related  the  history  of  tlie  case  of  a  young  man, 
aged  twenty-one  years,  in  perfect  health,  who  was  taken  sud- 
denly with  haemorrhage  from  the  bowels.  This  had  recurred 
periodically  every  eight  days.  There  was  no  high  temperature 
during  the  course  of  the  disease,  but  just  before  death  the  tem- 
perature had  risen  to  101°  or  102°  F.,  the  patient  dying  from 
exhaustion.  In  this  case  the  most  careful  inquiry  failed  to  find 
any  assignable  cause  for  the  disease. 

Dr.  A.  H.  BocKMASTER  accorded  entirely  with  the  views  of 
the  author  of  the  paper  and  with  the  gentlemen  who  had  pre- 
ceded him.  He  related  the  history  of  a  case  of  hiemorrhagic 
small-pox.  From  his  study  of  hajmorrhagic  disorders  he  was 
led  to  believe  that  purpura  could  be  produced  by  other  causes 
than  infection.  He  then  spoke  of  the  treatment  of  such  oases 
by  ergot,  and  the  good  results  to  be  obtained  by  this  drug.  He 
did  not  think  that  cases  of  scorbutus  were  due  to  infection,  but 
to  blood  changes  brought  aboutby  some  faulty  supjdy  of  neces- 
s!iry  material  to  it. 

Dr.  A.  Jacobi  said  that  suilden  h;ei]iorrhageand  duiilli  must, 
in  almost  all  cases,  be  caused  by  poisons.  He  had  seen  this  oc- 
cur from  poisoning  by  phosphorus  and  chlorate  of  ))otassium. 
These  drugs  causing  a  change  in  the  hiBmoglobin  of  the  blood, 
inquiry  ought  to  be  made  in  every  case  in  regard  to  the  possi- 
bility of  poison  being  a  factor  of  its  cause.  He  thought  that 
Werlhof's  disease  was  likely  to  appear  more  than  once  in  the 
same  patient.  While  Letzerich  had  made  repeated  experiments 
and  had  beoo  able  to  isolate  a  bacillus  and  also  to  reproduce  the 
disease,  this  was  by  no  means  conclusive  and  had  not  been  con- 
firmed by  other  observers.  The  disease  might  be  due  to  an  im- 
poverished condition  of  the  blood-vessels,  to  infection,  or  to  a 
bacillus,  but,  as  this  had  not  been  proved,  it  was  just  as  well 
to  accept  any  broad  statements  as  to  the  cause  with  some  de- 
gree of  reserve.  Tiie  speaker  believed  in  the  kinship  of  all  the 
forms  of  the  disease  as  groufied  by  the  author  of  the  paper. 

Dr.  NoBTiiRUP  asked  if  he  might  state  that  recent  investiga- 
tions by  two  Italian  observers,  Dr.  Giovanni  and  Dr.  Ti/.zoni, 
had  confirmed  the  discovery  of  Letzerich,  and  that  their  entire 
demonstrations  were  practically  identical. 


The  Chairman  thought  that  the  whole  trouble  lay  in  the 
fact  of  onr  extreme  ignorance  on  the  subject,  and  that  no  one 
knew  why  the  blood-vessels  at  one  time  retained  their  contents 
and  at  another  time  did  not.  It  was  a  question  whether  the 
hsemorrliage  was  due  to  a  rnpture  of  the  blood-vessels  or  to 
transudation.  The  speaker  thought  that  the  subject  was  one 
that  required  continued  study,  and  that  Dr.  Lockwood  in  thus 
grouping  the  cases  had  done  all  that  could  be  done  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

Dr.  Lockwood,  in  reply  to  Dr.  Xorthrup  as  to  the  confirma- 
tion of  Letzerich  by  other  observers,  said  he  had  no  knowledge 
of  that  having  taken  place.  Letzerich  explained  that  the  liver 
was  the  breeding  place  of  the  bacilli,  and  that  from  there  the 
system  received  or  was  surcharged  with  the  germs,  their  life 
ending  in  the  system. 

AMERICAN   GYNECOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

Fifteenth  Annual  Meeting,  held  in  Buffalo,  September  16,  17, 
and  IS,  1890. 

The  President,  Dr.  John  P.  Reynolds,  of  Boston,  in  the  Chair. 

{Coifchfded  from  parfc  502.) 

The  Comparative  Value  of  the  Biaiodide  and  the  Bi- 
chloride of  Mercury  as  Surgical  Antiseptics.— Dr.  Ouarles 
Jewett,  of  Brooklyn,  read  a  paper  on  this  subject,  in  which  he 
stated  that  biniodide  of  mercury  was  less  toxic  than  the  bichlo- 
ride; if  used  in  ])roper  concentration,  it  was  as  poteiit  as  a 
germicide;  it  was  a  more  stable  chemical  compound;  it  was 
more  agreeable  to  the  operator.  Experiwients  made  at  the 
Hoagland  Laboratory  gave  the  following  conclusions: 

1.  In  equal  concentration,  the  biniodide  was  slightly  infe- 
rior to  the  bichloride  in  germicidal  power.  2.  For  equal  potency 
as  a  sterilizing  agent,  the  biniodide  should  be  used  in  greater 
concentration  than  the  bichloride — say  1  to  1,800.  3.  The  dif- 
ference in  the  efficacy  of  a  l-to-2  000  solution  of  bichloride  and 
a  l-to-1,000  solution  was  insignificant.  4.  The  activity  of  a 
l-to-2, 000  solution  of  biniodide  was  materially  greater  than  that 
of  a  l-to-4,000  solution.  Alcohol  should  be  used  before  the 
sterilizing  solution  t'orits  byeroscopic  action. 

Tait's  Flap-splitting  Operation.— Dr.  Horace  T.  Hanks, 
of  New  York,  read  a  report  ot  his  recent  experiences  in  the  use 
of  the  tlap-splitting  metlioil  of  Tail.  He  presented  the  histories 
of  five  successive  cases  in  which  the  results  were  perfect.  lie 
said  that  Tait's  operation,  which  had  been  frequently  described, 
was  the  best,  the  most  simple,  and  the.  most  ea-ily  performed. 
He  insisted  that  one  i)roniinent  and  necessary  detail  to  secure 
perfect  results  was  keeping  the  bowels  loo.se  from  the  second  to 
the  tenth  day  after  the  operation. 

Dr.  E.  C.  DrnLEY,  of  Chicago,  had  performed  Tail's  opera- 
tion formerly,  aud  had  always  succeeded  in  getting  union,  but 
had  since  discarded  it,  as  it  did  not  sutficiently  bring  together 
the  toin  parts — not  being  a  restorative  operation.  He  believed 
the  condition  of  a  lacerated  perinjcum  through  the  sphincter 
indicated  simply  an  operation  which  would  restore  the  parts  to 
the  condition  they  were  in  before  the  tear  occurred.  The  first 
step  was  to  bring  together  the  lowest  caninculai  iiiyrtifornies 
with  two  tenacula,  when  the  direction  of  the  lu-igiual  rent  and 
cicatrix  (^ould  be  m.ide  out.  The  perineal  body  was  then  restored 
by  the  method  suggested  by  Emmet.  In  thirty-six  to  forty- 
eight  hours  a  cathartic  was  given,  and  before  the  movement  an 
enema  of  warm  water,  and  the  bowels  were  kept  open  until 
union  was  complete. 

Laparotomy  for  Intrapelvic  Pain,— Dr.  Thomas  A.  Asn- 
iiY,  of  liiiltiuiorc,  ill  a  p:i|n,r  with  this  title,  said  that  intra- 
pelvic pain   was  associated   witli   many  intrapelvic  conditions, 
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but  was  not  always  in  proportionate  severity  to  the  disease. 
Besides  tlie  pain  which  pointed  to  structural  lesions,  there 
were  chronic  ovarian  neuralgias,  which,  before  the  menopause, 
resisted  treatment.  It  was  for  this  class  of  cases  in  particular 
that  laparotomy  was  advised.  Operation  was  also  essential  in 
cases  in  which  a  diagnosis  could  not  be  clearly  made,  and  pain 
was  severe. 

Dr.  Kelly,  of  Biiltiraore,  eliminating  personalities,  would 
strongly  comlemn  the  practice  of  performing  laparotomy  for 
pain,  notwithstanding  that  in  some  cases  it  aft'orded  the  most 
typical  relief.  He  believed  oophoralgia  was  rarely  heard  of,  the 
condition  which  characterized  it  generally  arising  from  some 
other  disease  of  the  organ.  The  admission  of  laparotomy  for 
this  condition  would  lead  to  the  practice  of  seven  or  eight  years 
ago,  when  laparotomy  was  performed  for  every  known  disease. 
These  ovarian  troubles  could  always  be  diagnosticated  by 
bimanual  palpation  or  combined  rectal  and  vaginal  examina- 
tion in  aniBsthesia.  The  uterus  could  be  brought  down  to  the 
vaginal  outlet  with  the  tenaculum,  when  the  ovaries  could  be 
easily  reached.  If  extensive  adhesions  existed,  the  uterus  might 
be  brought  down  into  retroposition,  and  rectal  examination 
would  disclose  the  ovary,  a  little,  characteristic,  almond-shaped 
body.  If  it  was  not  found  in  this  way,  the  utero-ovarian  liga- 
ment might  be  looked  for  ranning  out  to  the  right  or  left  of  the 
uterus.  When  this  was  found,  by  pushing  it  up  it  was  easy  to 
ascertain  whether  the  ovary  was  adherent  or  not.  Radical 
measures  should  not  be  resorted  to  until  all  other  forms  of  treat- 
ment were  exhausted. 

Dr.  A.  P.\LMEH  Dudley,  of  New  York,  was  in  favor  of  lapa- 
rotomy for  the  relief  of  the  conditions  which  produced  pain, 
after  all  other  methods  of  treatment  had  failed.  lie  believed  it 
was  impossible  to  diagnosticate  certain  diseased  conditions  of 
the  ovary  by  bimanual  touch,  and  that  laparotomy  was  the  only 
proper  procedure  in  such  cases.  Vascular  disturbance  was  the 
fouudatiipu  of  the  majority  of  pelvic  diseases  in  women.  There 
were  no  valves  to  the  ovarian  veins  from  the  ovary  up  to  the 
renal  vein,  and  they  were  pressed  upon  by  the  sigmoid  flexure 
of  the  colon  and  the  transverse  circulation  of  the  kidney,  some- 
times causing  what  might  be  considered  a  varicocele. 

Dr  I'oLK,  of  Xew  Yiirk,  understood  Dr.  Ashby  to  refer 
simply  to  an  exploratory  incision  in  these  cases,  and  in  that 
sense  he  thought  he  was  entirely  right.  He  did  not  believe  it 
was  possible  in  all  cases  to  make  out  the  diseased  conditions  of 
the  ovaries  by  rectal  or  vaginal  touch. 

Dr.  Henry  T.  Byfobd,  of  Chicago,  believed  that  laparotomy 
should  not  be  resorted  to  for  the  cure  of  [)ain  that  could  be  cured 
otherwise. 

Dr.  Matthew  D.  Majjn,  of  Buffalo,  did  not  believe  tiiat  a  di- 
agnosis was  possible  in  all  cases  before  the  abdomen  was  opened. 
He  believed  in  the  exploratory  incision  as  a  means  of  diagnosis. 
He  doubted  whether  minute  disease  of  the  ovary  could  be  recog- 
nized by  a  simple  incision  of  the  organ,  and  was  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  the  whole  organ  ought  to  be  removed.  He  was  con- 
fident tliat  in  a  number  of  cases  the  ovaries  and  tubes  had  been 
removed  when  the  trouble  was  entirely  in  the  ureters. 

Officers  for  the  Ensuing  Year.— The  following  were  elect- 
ed: President,  Dr.  A.  Reeves  Jackson,  of  Chicago;  Vice-Presi- 
dents, Dr.  .Joseph  Taber  Johnson,  of  Washington,  and  Dr. 
William  II.  Baker,  of  Boston;  Secretary,  Dr.  Henry  C.  Coe,  of 
New  York;  Treasurer,  Dr.  M.  D.  Mann,  of  HutTalo;  Members 
of  the  Council,  Dr.  H.  P.  C.  Wilson,  of  Hallimorc;  Dr.  W.  H. 
Polk,  of  New  York;  Dr.  E.  C.  Dudley,  of  Chicago;  and  Dr.  F. 
H.  Davenport,  of  Boston. 

The  society  adjourned,  to  meet  in  Washington,  the  tliird 
Tuewlay  in  September,  1891,  to  fake  part  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  Congress  of  Amercan  Physicians  and  Surgeons. 


'^oolv  Botias. 


The  Throat  and  Nose  and  their  Diseases.     With  One  Hundred 
and  Twenty  lllustiations  in  Color,  and  Two  Hundred  and 
Thirty-five  Engravings,  designed  and  executed  by  the  Au- 
thor.    By  Lennox  Browne,  F.  R.  C.  S.  E.,  Senior  Surgeon  to 
the  Central  London  Throat  and  Ear  Hospital,  etc.     Third 
Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.     Philadelphia:  Lea  Brothers 
&  Co.,  1890.     Pp.  xxii-716.     [Price,  $6.50.] 
Certainly  a  foreign  medical  work  is  worthy  of  appreciative 
consideration  that  so  fairly  says  :  "  From  no  quarter  have  we 
derived,  in  these  latter  days,  so  many  original  observations  and 
suggestions  of  real  practical  value  as  from  the  members  of  the 
American  Laryngological  Association."     But,  aside  from  this 
pleasant  compliment,  the  rich  experience  of  the  twelve  years 
that  have  passed  since  the  first  edition  of  this  work  appeared 
has  been  iucurporateil  in  this  edition,  making  the  book  one  of 
the  most  valuable  works  on  diseases  of  the  throat  in  the  Eng- 
lish language. 

Materially,  the  volume  has  been  expanded  to  double  its 
original  size,  the  author's  beautiful  plates  have  been  added  to, 
and  the  other  illustrations  have  been  tripled  ;  by  these  latter 
means  the  practical  teaching  value  of  the  work  has  been  in- 
creased, familiarizing  the  reader  with  the  appearance  of  the 
various  pathological  conditions  that  may  be  found.  It  is  re- 
grettable that  the  American  publishers  have  not  arranged  the 
plates  as  the  author  intended,  so  that  they  could  be  opened  out 
'•beside  the  book  daring  perusal  of  the  text  descri[itive  of  the 
disease  pictorialh'  illustrated." 

The  author's  former  uncertainty  regarding  the  value  of  in- 
tubation of  tne  larynx  has  been  dissipated,  and  he  finds  the 
tubes  very  serviceable.  The  chapters  on  the  nose  and  naso- 
pharynx, while  brief,  are  sufficiently  comprehensive. 

The  work  is  still  worthy  of  the  commendation  that  it  first 
received. 

A  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Nose  and  its  Accessory  Canities. 
By  Geeville  Macdonald,  M.  D.  (Lond.),   Physician  to  the 
Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Throat.    London  and  New  York : 
Macmillan  &  Co.,  1890.     Pp.  xvi-362.     [Price,  $3.] 
The  author  has  made  extensive  studies  and  experiments  on 
the  physics  and  pathology  of  the  nose,  quite  a  full  chapter  being 
devoted  to  the  elucidation  of  liis  theories  on  this  subject.     The 
chapter  on  nasal  rette.xes  and  hay  fever  is  a  historical  review 
of  what  has  been  said  and  written  on  this  much-discussed  ques- 
tion, the  author  defining  the  disease  as  that  of  paroxysmal  sneez- 
ing.    He  believes  that  a  name  for  a  disease  should  always  keep 
dear  of  a  theory,  and  that,  as  a  designation,  a  constant  symp- 
tom is  preferable  to  a  varying  cause.     The  remainder  of  the 
work  is  made  up  of  chapters  on  the  usual  subdivisions  of  dis- 
eases peculiar  to  the  nasal  cavities.     The  book  shows  the  au- 
thor's ability  to  make  sound  deductions  from  a  ripe  experience, 
and  proves  that  he  is  not  at  all  afraid  of  saying  what  he  thinks. 
The  work  is  fairly  illustrated. 

BOOKS   AND    PAMPHLETS    RECEIVED. 

Diseases  of  the  Eye.  By  Edward  Nettleship,  F.  R.  C.  S.,  Ophthal- 
mic Surgeon  to  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  etc.  Fourth  American  from  the 
P'ifth  English  Edition.  With  a  Chapter  on  Examination  for  Color-per- 
ception. By  William  Thomson,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Ophthalmology  in 
the  Jefferson  Medical  College  of  Philadelphia.  Philadelphia  ;  Lea 
Brothers  k  Co.,  1890.     Pp.  \\-lr,  to  608.     [Price,  $2.] 

A  Practical  Trealise  on  Impotence,  Sterility,  and  Allied  Diseases  of 
the  Male  Sexual  Organs.  By  Samuel  W.  Gross,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  LL.  D., 
Professor  of  the  Principles  of  Surgery  und  Clinical  Surgery  in  the  Jef- 
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ferson  Medical  College  of  Philadelphia,  etc.  Fourth  Edition,  revised 
by  F.  R.  Sturgis,  IL  D.  Philadelphia  ;  Lea  Brothers  &  Co.,  1890.  Pp. 
Tii-16  to  173.     [Price,  S1.50.] 

Text-book  of  Materia  Medica  for  Nurses.  Compiled  by  Lavinia  L. 
Dock,  Graduate  of  Bellevue  Training  School  for  Nurses,  etc.  New 
York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  1890.     Pp.  201. 

A  Ca.se  of  Brain  Tumor  (Angeioma  Cavernosum)  causing  Spastic  Pa- 
ralysis and  Attacks  of  Tonic  Spasms  ;  Operation.  By  L.  Bremer,  M.  D., 
and  N.  B.  Carson,  M.  D.,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.  [Reprinted  from  the  Ameri^ 
can  Journal  of  the  Medical  Scienni:s.'\ 

A  Study  of  the  Ansesthesias  of  Hysteria.  By  Charles  L.  Dana, 
M.  D.     [Reprinted  from  the  AmerUan  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences.] 

Lateral  Deviation  of  the  Spine  as  a  Diagnostic  Symptom  of  Pott's 
Disease.  By  Robert  W.  Lovett,  M.  D.,  Boston.  [Reprinted  from  the 
Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.'] 

The  Production  of  Immunity  with  the  Chemical  Substances  formed 
during  the  Growth  of  the  Bacillus  of  Hog  Cholera.  By  E.  A.  v.  Schwei- 
nitz.  Ph.  D.,  Washington,  D.  C.     [Reprinted  from  the  Medical  A>U'.s.] 

Three  Tvpes  of  Cerebral  Syphilis  producing  Mental  Disease.  By 
C.  M.  Hay,  M.  D.,  Morris  Plains,  N.  J.  [Reprinted  from  the  Medical 
News.] 

Suppurating  Endothelioma;  Myofibroma  in  a  Condition  of  Necro- 
biosis ;  Remarks  on  the  Treatment  of  the  Pedicle,  etc.  By  Mary  A. 
Dixon  Jones,  M.  D.     [Reprinted  from  the  Medical  Record.] 

The  Pendent  Limb  in  the  Treatment  of  Joint  Diseases  of  the  Lower 
Extremity.  By  A.  B.  Judson,  M.  D.,  New  York.  [Reprinted  from  the 
Tramactiom  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New  Yorl:] 

Remarks  upon  Empyema.  By  Mary  Putnam  Jacobi,  M.  D.,  of  New 
York.     [Reprinted  from  the  Medical  Nev.i.] 

The  Treatment  for  the  Radical  Cure  of  Polypi  of  the  Nose.  By  E. 
Harrison  Griffin,  M.  D.     [Reprinted  from  the  Medical  Record.] 

Lymphoid  Hj-pertrophy  in  the  Pharyngeal  Vault.  By  Jonathan 
Wright,  M.  D.,  of  Brooklyn.  [Reprinted  from  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Medical  A.'isociation.] 

Prognosis  in  Pulmonary  Tuberculosis,  based  upon  an  Analysis  of 
Five  Hundred  and  Fifteen  Cases.  By  Karl  von  Ruck,  B.  S.,  M.  D. 
[Reprinted  from  the  Medical  Ncies.] 

Medical  Aspects  of  Mental  DiscipHne.  Semi-Centennial  Introduc- 
tory Address  of  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  the  City 
of  New  York.     By  W.  H.  Thomson,  M.  D.,  LL.  D. 

The  Ca;sarean  Operation,  with  the  Report  of  a  Case.  By  A.  Palmer 
Dudley,  M.  D.  [Reprinted  from  the  American  Journal  of  Obstetrics 
and  Diieases  of  Women  and  Children.] 

I.  The  Prevention  of  the  Short  Leg  of  Hip  Disease.  II.  The  After- 
treatment  of  Hip  Disease.  By  A.  B.  Judson,  M.  D.,  New  York.  [Re- 
printed from  the  Transactimui  of  the  American  Orthopedic  Associa- 
tion.] 

A  Case  of  Obscure  Disease  of  the  Bladder  treated  by  Suprapubic 
Cystotomy  and  Prolonged  Drainage.  By  L.  Bolton  Bangs,  M.  D.  [Re- 
printed from  the  Journal  of  Cutaneous  and  Otnito-nrinari/  Diwases.] 

Is  there  a  Fundamental  Difference  between  the  Contraction  of  the 
Heart  and  Ordinary  Striated  Muscle?  By  Thomas  J.  Mays,  M.  D., 
Philadelphia.  [Reprinted  from  the  Tranxactiona  of  the  Colhge  of 
Physicians  of  Philadelphia.] 


P;tsf  tllanii. 


The  International  CongreBS  of  Hygiene  and  DemagTaphy. — Dr. 
John  S.  Billings,  of  the  international  permanent  committee,  has  issued 
the  following  circular,  dated  October  27,  1890:  I  am  requested  by  the 
honorary  secretaries  of  the  committee  of  orgnnization  of  the  Seventh 
International  Congress  of  Hygiene  and  Demography  to  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  this  congress  will  be  hold  in  London  during  the  week 
beginning  August  10,  1891.  The  governments  of  all  countries  and  mu- 
nicipalities and  all  public-health  authorities,  universities,  colleges,  and 


societies  occupied  in  the  study  of  the  sciences  more  or  less  immediately 
connected  with  hygiene,  are  invited  to  co-operate  and  appoint  delegates 
to  represent  them  at  the  congress.  The  Prince  of  Wales  will  preside. 
A  committee  of  organization  has  been  formed,  of  which  Sir  Douglas 
Galton  is  chairman  and  Professor  W.  A.  Corfield  and  Mr.  Shirley  F. 
Murphy  are  honorary  secretaries.  An  exhibition  of  articles  of  hygienic 
interest  will  be  held  in  connection  with  the  congress.  The  last  of  these 
congresses  was  held  in  Vienna  in  1887,  and  was  attended  by  over  two 
thousand  persons,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  London  meeting  will  be 
one  of  great  magnitude  and  importance. 

Phenacetin  in  Typhoid  Fever. — "  Phenacetin  has  been  used  with 
great  success  by  Dr.  Sommer  in  the  treatment  of  typhoid  fever,  thus 
confirming  the  favorable  views  of  its  action  which  have  been  expressed 
by  Masius  and  others.  The  dose  employed  for  adults  was  four  grains, 
which  was  repeated  from  two  to  four  times  during  the  twenty-four 
hours.  Children  were  given  only  half  this  dose.  No  less  than  sixty 
cases  were  treated  in  this  way  with  but  one  fatal  case,  after  which  it  is 
noted  that  the  patient  was  not  subjected  to  phenacetin  treatment  until 
three  weeks  from  the  commencement  of  the  attack.  In  no  case  were 
there  any  serious  complications." — Brithh  and  Colonial  Druggist. 


To  ContribntorB  and  Correspondents. — Tlie  attention  of  all  who  purpose 
favoring  us  with  communications  is  respectfully  called  to  the  follow- 
ing: 
Authors  of  articles  intended  for  publication  under  the  head  of  "original 
contributions  "  are  respectfully  informed  that,  in  accepting  sueh  arti- 
cles, we  always  do  so  with  the  understanding  that  tlu  following  condi- 
tions are  to  be  observed:  (i)  when  a  manuscript  is  sent  to  this  jour- 
nal, a  similar  manuscript  or  any  abstract  thereof  must  not  be  or 
have  been  sent  to  any  other  periodical,  uidess  we  are  specially  notified 
of  the  fact  at  the  time  tlte  article  is  sent  to  us  ;  (2)  accepted  articles 
are  subject  to  tlie  customary  rules  of  editorial  revision,  and  will  be 
published  as  promptly  as  our  other  engagements  will  admit  of — we 
can  not  engage  to  publish  an  article  in  any  specified  issue  ;  (S)  an  ■/ 
conditions  which  an  author  wishes  complied  with  must  be  distinctly 
stated  in  a  communication  accompanying  the  manuscript,  and  no 
new  cijwUtions  can  be  considered  after  the  7)ia?ittscript  has  been  fut 
into  the  type-setters'  hands.  We  are  often  constrained  to  decline 
articles  which,  although  tliey  may  be  creditable  to  their  authors,  are 
not  suitable  for  publication  in  thv<  journal,  either  because  ihey  are 
too  long,  or  are  loaded  with  tabular  matter  or  prolix  histories  of 
cases,  or  deal  with  subjects  of  little  interest  to  the  medical  profession 
at  large.  We  can  not  enter  into  any  correspondence  concerning  our 
reasons  for  declining  an  article. 

All  letters,  whether  intended  for  publication  or  not,  must  contain  the 
writer's  name  aiul  address,  not  necessarily  for  publication.  No  at- 
tention will  be  paid  to  a7u>nynious  communications.  Hereafter,  cor- 
respondents asking  for  information  that  we  are  capable  of  givi/ig, 
ami  that  can  properly  be  given  in  this  journal,  will  be  answered  by 
number,  a  private  communication  being  previously  sent  to  each  cor- 
respemdetd  informing  him  under  what  number  the  answer  to  his  note 
is  to  be  looked  for.  All  communications  not  intended  for  publication 
under  the  author's  name  are  treated  as  strictly  confidential.  We  can 
not  give  advice  to  laymen  as  to  particular  cases  or  recommend  indi- 
vidual practitioners. 

Secretaries  of  medical  societies  will  confer  a  favor  by  k-eeping  us  in- 
formed of  the  dates  of  their  societies'  regular  meeti/tgs.  Brief  notif- 
eations  of  tnaltirs  that  are  expected  to  come  tip  at  particular  mcct- 
im/s  will  be  inserted  when  they  are  received  in  time. 

Netcipapcrs  and  other  publications  containing  matter  which  the  person 
sending  than  desires  to  bring  to  our  notice  should  be  marked.  Mem- 
bers of  the  profession  leho  send  tis  information  of  matters  of  interest 
to  our  readers  will  be  considered  as  doing  them  and  us  a  favor,  and, 
if  the  space  at  our  command  admits  of  it,  we  shall  lake  pleasure  in 
inserting  the  sttbstance  of  such  communications,    • 

All  communications  intended  for  the  editor  should  be  addressed  to  him 
in  care  of  the  publishers. 

All  communications  relating  to  the  btisiness  of  the  journal  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  puilislters. 
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SOME   REMARKS  OX  MY  HYPOTHESIS  OF 

THE  SELF-REGULATION  OF  RESPIRATION, 

AND  Dr.  COWL'S  DISCUSSION  OF  IT. 

By   S.   J.   MELTZER,    M.  D. 

In  No.  614  of  this  Journal,  for  September  6,  1890,  Dr. 
W.  Y.  Cowl  published  an  article  entitled  The  Factors  of 
the  Respiratory  Rhythm  and  the  Regulation  of  Respira- 
tion. In  this  paper  the  author  criticises  adverse!}'  ray  the- 
ory of  the  self-regulation  of  respiration,  upon  which  criti- 
cism I  wish  to  make  the  following  remarks: 

In  my  article  *  on  Self-regulation  of  Respiration  I  men- 
tioned the  experience  I  had  had  while  stimulating  the  vagi 
with  strong  electrical  currents.  During  the  stimulation  the 
respiration  was  arrested  in  the  expiratory  phase,  the  in- 
spiratory muscles  being  relaxed;  but  after  interrupting  the 
current,  the  arrest  changed  into  an  inspiratory  phase,  a 
tetanic  contraction  of  the  diaphragm.  H.  Head  f  reports  a 
similar  experience  which  he  had  had  with  prolonged  in- 
sufflation of  the  lungs  ;  after  cessation  of  the  insufflation, 
the  expiratory  standstill  changes  into  an  inspiratory  teta- 
nus. This  phenomenon  is  termed  by  Head  "negative  after- 
effect." Dr.  Cowl  asks  for  evidence  to  show  that  this  inspi- 
ratory after-effect  is  not  dyspnoea  from  non-aeration  of  the 
blood  coursing  through  the  respiratory  center  during  the 
preceding  expiratory  standstill.  This  is  the  evidence  I 
am  able  to  furnish  : 

1.  The  intensity  and  duration  of  the  inspiratory  tetanus 
are  proportionally  increased  with  the  intensity  of  the  stim- 
ulation, and  not  with  its  duration,  or  with  that  of  the  ex- 
piratory standstill.  This  shows  clearly  that  the  inspira- 
tory tetanus  is  a  primary  effect  of  the  stimulation,  and  not 
a  secondary  result  from  dyspnoea. 

2.  Dyspnoea  from  the  arrest  of  breathing  in  the  expira 
tory  phase  never  effects  an  inspiratory  standstill.  If  an 
expiratory  standstill  is  brought  about  by  the  stimulation 
of  the  superior  laryngeal  nerve,  no  inspiratory  tetanus  is 
ever  observed  to  follow  such  a  standstill.  Furthermore,  an 
expiratory  standstill  can  be  effected  in  some  rabbits  by 
stimulating  the  vagus  trunk  itself  with  moderate  electrical 
currents ;  but  here  the  expiratory  effect  rather  outlasts  the 
stimulation,  with  no  inspiratory  after-effect,  no  matter  how 
long  the  standstill  has  lasted. 

Dr.  Cowl  further  objects  to  the  inference  I  am  supposed 
to  have  drawn  from  my  experiments  on  the  trunk  of  the 
nerve,  that  the  lungs  themselves  are  likewise  provided  with 
inspiratory  nerve  fibers,  and  that  these  fibers  exercise  their 
function  in  ordinary  breathing.  On  this  point  Dr.  Cowl  is 
mistaken  :  I  did  not  draw  any  such  conclusion  from  my 
experiments.  The  logical  connection  between  my  experi- 
ments and  my  hypothesis  is  as  follows: 

•  Tlip  Xeir   Yurk  Mrilind  Journal  for  .Janiiarv  18,  1890. 
+  Head,  On  the  Regulation  of  Respiration,  ./oi/r/ui/ oy/Vtv/nofry/v, 
vol.  X,  1889. 


My  experiments  put  me  in  a  position  to  confirm  the 
hypothesis  that  the  vagus  trunk  contains  two  kinds  of 
respiratory  afferent  nerves,  which  are  antagonistic  to  each 
other  in  a  manner  resembling  that  of  the  antagonistic 
nerves  of  the  heart-beat — i.  e.,  that  it  contains  one  kind  of 
nerves  which  inhibit  the  inspiration,  and  another  kind 
which  incite  and  augment  it.  I  could  further  demon- 
strate the  parallelism  between  these  nerve  fibers  and  the 
cardiac  nerves  in  some  particulars.  For  instance,  the 
stimulation  of  the  inhibitors  of  inspiration  has  only  a  short 
after-effect,  as  is  the  case  with  the  inhibitory  nerves  of  the 
heart,  while  the  inspiratory  nerves  show  a  long  after-effect, 
similar  to  the  known  long  after-effect  of  the  nervus  acceler- 
ans  cordis.  Further,  when  both  cardiac  nerves,  vagus  and 
accelerator,  are  stimulated  at  the  same  time,  we  see  during 
the  stimulation  the  inhibitory  effects  alone  influencing  the 
heart-beat,  and  this  is  the  case  also  with  the  respiratory 
nerves;  strong  stimulation  of  the  vagus  trunk  produces 
constantly  merely  inhibition  of  inspiration  —  expiratory 
standstill.  Now,  if,  after  cessation  of  the  simultaneous 
stimulation  of  the  cardiac  nerves,  the  long  aftereffect  of  the 
accelerating  nerve  appears  fully  developed,  we  should  ex- 
pect that  a  similar  phenomenon  might  occur  after  the  simul- 
taneous stimulation  of  the  respiratory  nerves.  In  fact, 
after  interrupting  the  strong  current,  I  have  observed  that 
the  expiratory  standstill  soon  changed  to  an  inspiratory 
tetanus;  and  what  could  this  mean  but  that  the  expected 
phenomenon  had  occurred — ('.  e.,  that  the  inspiratory  nerves 
bad  been  likewise  stimulated,  that  their  impulses  had  been 
concealed  but  not  destroyed,  and  that,  therefore,  after 
the  short  expiratory  after-effect  died  out,  the  long  insjiira- 
torv  after-effect  appeared  unrestrained  and  produced  the  in- 
spiratory tetanus  ?  Thus,  as  I  believe,  1  gave  a  satisfactory 
explanation  of  the  phenomenon  of  the  negative  after-effect 
in  my  experiments  on  the  vagus  trunk ;  but  with  this  the 
direct  conclusion  from  my  experiments  ends.  As  regards 
Head's  "  negative  after-effect "  after  long  insufflation  of  the 
lungs,  I  have,  of  course,  applied  to  it  the  same  explanation 
which  I  have  given  of  the  similar  phenomenon  in  my  ex- 
periments. The  question :  Are  the  lungs  provided  with 
both  kinds  of  nerves  as  they  are  fonnd  in  the  vagus  trunk? 
I  did  not  discuss  at  all.  On  this  point  I  simply  took  the 
same  view  which  Head  himself  holds,  and  which  is  shared 
by  such  eminent  physiologists  as  Ileriog  and  many  others.* 

What  I  added  is  this:  If  the  lungs  are  provided  with 
two  sets  of  nerves  as  they  are  found  in  the  vagus  trunk, 
which  I  have  no  reason  to  deny,  then  the  same  relations 
ought  to  prevail  between  the  nerves  of  the  lungs  that  are 
found  in  the  vagus  trunk,  and  consequently  the  negative 
after-effect  following  in.suttlation  of  the  lungs  may  have  the 
same  meaning  as  that  given  to  the  similar  phenomenon  in 

*  I  may  quote  Iiere  an  acknowledged  authority,  Foster,  wlio  savs, 
in  the  latest  (."ith)  edition  of  his  standard  text-book,  p.  595 :  "  And, 
asKuniing  on  the  strength  of  analogy  the  existence  in  the  vagus  of  two 
sets  of  fillers,  we  may  nay  that  expansion  stimulates  the  endings  of  the 
fibers  which  inhil)it  inspiration  and  concurrently  tend  to  augment  expi- 
ration, while  collapse  stimulates  the  fillers  which  inhibit  expiration  and 
augment  inspiration." 
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tbe  experiments  with  the  trunk.  I  hold  the  same  position 
in  ray  hypothesis.  I  accepted  the  premises  as  given  bv 
Uerincf  and  Breuer,  that  the  lungs  are  provided  with  two 
kinds  of  nerves,  both  of  which  are  taking  part  in  the  retiex 
mechanism  of  the  respiration;  but,  while  Hering  and  Ureuer 
assume  that  nerves  of  one  kind  are  stimulated  bv  expansion, 
and  those  of  the  other  by  the  collapse  of  the  lungs,  I  am  of 
opinion  that  it  is  far  more  rational  to  assume  that  both 
kinds  of  nerves  are  always  stimulated  simultaneously  by 
the  same  stimulus — the  expansion  of  the  lungs — and  that 
the  sequence  of  expiration  and  inspiration  is  due  to  the 
peculiar  mutual  relations  of  the  antagonistic  nerves  (rela- 
tions which  are  known  to  exist  in  the  antagonistic  system 
of  the  cardiac  nerves  and  which  have  been  found  to  exist 
among  the  antagonistic  respiratory  nerve  fibers  of  the 
vagus  trunk).  In  other  words,  when  both  kinds  of  nerves 
are  stimulated  simultaneously,  the  inhibitory  effect  prevails 
during  the  stimulation,  but  after  its  cessation  the  lono-  in- 
spiratory after-effect  comes  into  play. 

It  is  obvious  that  whoever  undertakes  to  criticise  my 
theory  of  self-i'egulation,  whether  adversely  or  favorabl}',  is 
bound  to  discuss  ray  share  in  it — i.  e.,  the  tenableness  of  the 
application  of  the  relations  existing  between  the  cardiac 
nerves  to  the  antagonism  of  the  respiratory  nerves.  I  am 
sorry  that  Dr.  Cowl  has  not  even  touched  this  point,  and 
yet  he  says  sharply  that  my  new  theory  of  respiratory  rhythm 
de.^erves  further  attention,  "  chietly  because  of  a  disregard 
therein  of  a  mass  of  facts  that  show  a  central  origin  for  in- 
spiration." As  i  have  to  share  this  reproach  with  quite  a 
number  of  physiological  writers,  it  will  be  easier  to  bear  it. 
There  are  some  very  prominent  physiologists  who  consider 
it  a  disregard  of  facts  to  maintain  that  the  inhibition  of  the 
inspiration  is  not  of  a  central  origin,  still  on  this  point  I 
have  the  pleasure  to  be  on  the  same  side  with  my  critic, 
who  declares  himself  to  be  in  favor  of  Gad's  theory  of  respi- 
ration. But  let  us  see  the  "mass  of  facts  "  which,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Cowl,  I  (with  many  others)  have  disregarded. 
Two  points  are  enumerated  against  my  theory  in  Dr.  ('owl's 
paper — the  relation  of  the  blood  to  respiration,  and  Gad's 
experiment  upon  which  his  theory  of  respiration  is  based. 
Concerning  the  first  point.  Dr.  Cowl  cites  a  number  of 
authors  who  have  experimentally  demonstrated  the  high 
sensitiveness  of  the  respiratory  center  to  changes  of  the 
constituents  of  the  blood.  While  I  admit  the  perfect  cor- 
rectness of  these  facts,  I  do  not  see  how  they  could  affect 
my  tlicorv.  Does  Dr.  Cowl  know  of  any  experiment  which 
shows  that  the  blood,  and  that  alone,  is  the  exciting  cause 
of  respiration  ?  On  the  contrary,  there  are  authors  who, 
while  not  denying  the  infiuence  of  the  blood  on  respira- 
tion, do  not  consider  the  blood  a  necessary  factor  for  the 
continuance  of  respiration.  A.  W.  Yolkmann  *  observed 
the  continuance  of  respiration  in  a  kitten  fortv  minutes 
after  excluding  the  circulation,  and  M.  Marckwaldf  puts  it 
up  as  a  thesis  (the  17th)  that  the  normal  excitation  of  the 
respiratory  center  is  independent  of  the  incentives  of  the 

*  A.  W.  Volkmann,  Uebcr  die  Bcwcpiing  dcs  Atlimcns.  Miiller's 
Archill,  1841. 

f  Max  Marekwald,  Die  AtlieinbewcKung  undderen  Innervation  beim 
KaniuchcD.      ZtulKc/trifl /iir  lilotogic,  188<>,  pp.  1-120. 


blood.  As  to  myself,  I  am  not  a  party  to  either  side  in 
this  question,  at  least  so  far  as  my  hypothesis  is  concerned, 
the  necessary  premise  to  my  theorv  beino;  only  the  gener- 
ally admitted  assumption  that  the  afferent  nerves  coming 
from  the  lungs  normally  affect  the  respiration ;  and  I  at- 
tempted to  establish  a  hypothesis  on  the  mode  of  their 
peripheral  stimulations,  leaving  it  an  open  question  whether 
there  were  indeed  any  other  causes  for  the  respiration  be- 
sides the  reflex  acts.  But,  aside  from  my  hypothesis,  I  may 
say  this  :  In  all  the  discussions  on  the  subject  in  question 
I  miss  the  distinction  between  the  significance  of  the  blood 
as  a  cause  and  only  as  a  favorable  condition  of  respiration 
— a  distinction  which  is  sharply  made  in  the  relation  of  the 
blood  to  the  heart-beat.  There  was  a  time  when  some 
physiologists — Ilaller,  for  instance — entertained  the  opin- 
ion that  the  venous  blood  was  the  cause  of  the  rhvtbmic 
motion  of  the  heart,  and  although  in  our  days  the  import- 
tance  of  the  blood  and  its  constituents  for  the  heart-beat 
has  been  studied  and  demonstrated  (by  C.  Ludwig,  H.  Kro- 
necker,  and  their  pupils),  at  all  events  more  convincingly 
than  in  the  experiments  on  the  respiration,  still  at  present 
the  opinion  is  generally  accepted  that  the  blood  is  signifi- 
cant in  the  contraction  of  the  heart  only  as  an  important 
condition  and  not  as  a  cause.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
this  view  should  be  adopted  also  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
respiratory  mechanism,  in  which  I  admit  the  possibility 
that  the  blood,  and  more  especially  its  carbonic-acid  gas, 
may  be  one  of  the  causes  of  the  respiratory  movements, 
but  ]  wish  to  point  out  that  such  an  assumption  should 
not  be  made  without  good  proof,  the  more  so  because 
the  blood  is  of  importance  to  the  integrity  and  func- 
tion of  every  organ  in  the  body.  This  fact  seems  to 
demonstrate  the  value  of  the  blood  as  a  general  nutritive 
rather  than  as  a  common  stimulus  for  manifold  different 
functions. 

Concerning  the  experiments  of  Gad,  Dr.  Cowl  says  that 
they  involve  facts  which  are  acknowledged  to  show  the 
pulmonic  ineitation  of  inspiration.  Gad  observed  that  after 
dividing  the  vagi  without  stimulating  them  (Gad's  freezing 
method)  the  inspirations  become  more  predominant.  This 
ceitainly  shows  that  an  inhibitory  tonus  is  removed  by  cut- 
ting the  vagi.  Gad  goes  still  further.  He  concludes  that 
the  vagi  contain  only  inhibitory  nerves,  and  that  inspira- 
tion is  of  central  origin  exclusively.  But  this  part  of  Gad's 
conclusions  consists  of  mere  admissible  assumptions,  not 
necessarily  inferences  following  from  his  experiments.  I 
could  even  use  the  experiment  cited  as  a  proof  of  my  theory 
thus:  On  stimulating  the  inspiratory  and  inhibitory  nerves 
simultaneously,  the  inhibitory  effect  prevails;  consequently 
if  there  is  any  tonus  from  the  nerves  of  the  lungs  it  must 
be  of  an  inhibitory  nature;  therefore  we  see  a  certain  in- 
hibitory influence  disappearing  after  dividing  the  vagi. 
My  explanation  of  the  said  experiment  finds  a  perfect  an- 
alogy in  the  cardiac  nerves  of  the  frog.  According  to  some 
authors,*  the  frequency  of  the  heart-beat  is  increased  after 
division   of  the   vagi.     Should  we  with  (iad  conclude  that 


*  Fiinke,  Bidder,  Rosenthal,  and  others.     See  Hermann's  Handburh 

./.  I'huMol.,  Hi.  iv,  1.  Theil,  p.  378. 
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the  vagi  contain  only  inhibitory  nerves?  We  know  now* 
that  the  vagi  of  the  frog  contain  also  augmenting  nerve 
fibers.  Every  one  explains  the  said  increase  by  the  well- 
established  fact  that  the  inhibitory  tonus  is  the  predomi- 
nating one,  just  as  1  would  explain  the  increase  of  the  in- 
spiration after  dividing  the  vagi.  But  even  leaving  aside 
my  explanation,  why  must  it  follow  that  the  inspiration  is 
of  a  central  origin  ?  We  could  assume,  for  instance,  that 
the  inspirations  and  expirations  were  generated  in  the  re- 
spiratory center  only  by  reflex  acts  from  the  lungs  and  from 
all  other  parts  of  the  body  ;  but  while  in  the  reflexes  from 
the  lungs  the  impulses  for  expiration  are  at  least  not  over- 
shadowed by  the  inspiratory  impulses,  the  latter  are  pre- 
dominating in  the  reflexes  from  the  other  parts  of  the  body, 
or  at  least  in  some  of  them  ;  therefore  the  predominance  of 
the  inspiration  after  cutting  the  vagi.  1  do  not  mean  to 
defend  this  theory  as  my  own;  I  merely  wish  to  demon- 
strate that  Gad's  experiments  admit  of  many  other  explana- 
tions than  the  one  given  by  him;  and  Dr.  Cowl  certainly 
goes  too  far  in  considering  the  experiment  in  question  as  a 
fact  against  the  assumption  that  the  lungs  are  provided 
with  inspiratory  nerves.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  have  no 
sure  proof  that  inspiratory  fibers  are  absent  in  the  lungs, 
we  may  assume,  with  some  degree  of  probability,  that  such 
nerves  exist  there  in  view  of  the  positive  fact  that  inspira- 
tory nerve  fibers  are  contained  in  the  trunk  of  the  vagus. 
For  what  other  purpose  could  these  inspiratory  nerves  be 
contained  in  the  trunk?  As  to  the  expiratory  nerves,  we 
might  believe  that  they  were  for  the  act  of  vomiting;  but 
of  what  use  could  the  inspiratory  nerves  be  if  not  to  supply 
the  lungs  ? 

The  main  objection  to  an  exclusive  reflex  theory  of  res- 
piration is  that  it  ignores  the  fact  that  respiration  contin- 
ues after  the  division  of  the  vagi.  This  objection  has  not 
yet  been  seriously  discussed  even  by  adherents  of  this  the- 
ory. Though  my  own  position  is  not  affected  by  this  ob- 
jection, since  my  hypothesis  does  not  necessarilj'  exclude 
other  factors  for  the  regulation  of  respiration,  I  should  like 
to  introduce  here  briefly  some  points  bearing  upon  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  above-mentioned  objection.  As  I  pointed 
out  before,  there  are,  besides  the  reflex  from  the  lungs, 
many  others  from  nearly  all  parts  of  the  body,  which  exert 
an  inspiratory  as  well  as  an  expiratory  influence  on  the 
respiratory  center.  Xo  one  denies  that  fact.  Consequent- 
ly, a  vast  source  of  respiratory  impulses  remains  even  after 
excluding  the  reflexes  from  the  lungs.  But  while  this  lat- 
ter reflex  furnishes,  in  the  expansion  and  collapse  of  the 
lung.s,  an  explanatory  factor  for  the  alternation  of  inspira- 
tion and  expiration,  we  lack  a  similar  factor  in  the  other 
respiratory  reflexes  from  which  we  may  expect  that  the 
impulses  for  inspiration  and  expiration  are  generated  simul- 
taneously. The  question,  therefore,  is  not  as  to  where  the 
impulses  for  respiration  arise  after  the  division  of  the  vagii 
but  as  to  whni  in  Ike  source  of  the  alternation  of  the  respira- 
tory movements  ?  To  this  we  could  perhaps  answer  that  the 
remainder  of  the  reflqxes  might  also  possess  certain  quali- 


*  R.  Hvidcnlmin,  Untersuchiing  iitxT  den  EinfiiiHB  dcs  Nv.  Vagus 
auf  die  Her/.tliiitigkcit.     Pfiiigcr's  Are/iiv /.  <l.  ijc.  Phtjnitlotjir,  1882. 


tative  differences  between  the  inspiratory  and  expiratory 
aSerent  nerves,  which  could  be  construed  in  some  way  or 
other  as  explanatory  factors  for  the  continuance  of  tlie 
alternate  breathing  after  dividing  the  vagi.  For  instance, 
smaller  degrees  of  stimulation  excite  the  inspiratory  and 
stroncrer  degrees  the  expiratory  nerves  (Langendorff  *)  ;  or 
the  inspiratory  nerves  become  exhausted  earlier  than  the 
expiratory  nerves  (Burkartf);  and  there  are  many  other 
ways  which  still  remain  to  be  studied. 

But  I  do  not  intend  to  follow  out  these  vague  specula- 
tions any  further.  I  rather  wish  to  bring  forward  another 
reflection  which,  it  seems  to  me,  deserves  serious  con- 
sideration. I  mean  the  introduction  into  our  discussion 
of  the  factors  of  repetition  and  inheritance.  Suppose  the 
respiratorv  center  were  not  automatic  and  received  im- 
pulses to  its  working  by  reflex  channels  from  the  whole 
body,  especially  from  the  lungs.  The  impulses  coming 
from  all  parts  of  the  body  are  uninterruptedly  simulta- 
neous for  inspiration  and  expiration  ;  but  the  reflexes  from 
the  luntts,  by  virtue  of  the  steady  sequence  of  the  expan- 
sion and  collapse  of  this  organ,  are  not  simultaneous,  but 
alternately  inspiratory  and  expiratory.  May  we  not  expert 
that  such  a  center,  after  being  life-long  influenced  by  stead- 
ily acting  reflexes  to  a  prompt  alternate  working,  will  ac- 
quire, first,  a  high  degree  of  sensitiveness  so  as  to  respond 
promptly  and  specifically  to  the  smallest  stimuli  from  what- 
ever quarter  tbey  may  come;  second,  a  tendency  to  re- 
spond alternately  with  inspirations  and  expirations,  even  on 
simultaneously  received  impulses?  (This  would  be  the  case 
still  more  if  there  were  any  qualitative  differences  between 
the  two  kinds  of  afferent  nerves  tending  to  their  alternate 
workin<r.)  We  may  expect,  fiirtlicrmore,  that  such  acquired 
qualities  of  the  respiratory  center  would  be  transmitted  to 
the  descendants,  and  that  in  the  course  of  many  geneia- 
tions,  by  the  prompt  repetition  during  the  whole  life  of 
each  generation  and  by  transmission  from  generation  to 
treneration,  all  the  newly  acquired  fineness  and  promptness 
of  the  qualities  mentioned  ought  to  constitute  an  insepara- 
ble part  of  the  respiratory  center.  In  this  sense  we  may 
speak  of  an  automatism  of  the  center.  But  we  should  un- 
derstand clearly  that  the  center  itself  does  not  generate 
impulses;  the  impulses  are  always  transmitted  by  some  re- 
flex from  a  peripheral  point;  the  center  supplies  merely  the 
high  sensitiveness  and  the  readiness  to  respond  alternately 
to  simultaneous  excitation  by  inspiration  and  expiration. 
Now,  we  may  try  to  answer  the  above-mentioned  objection 
to  the  pure  reflex  theory  of  respiration  in  the  following 
way:  The  impulses  for  inspiration  and  expiration  are  nor- 
mally transmitted  to  the  respiratory  center  by  reflexes  from 
all  parts  of  the  body  ;  the  alternation  of  inspiration  and 
expiration  is  normally  induced  and  maintained  by  the  se- 
quence of  expansion  and  collapse  of  the  lungs.  But,  by 
virtue  of  repetition  and  inheritance,  the  respiratory  center 
possesses  an  automatic  readiness  to  respond  with  alterna- 
tion to  simultaneous  reflexes  for  inspiration  and  expiration 


252. 


■  S.   Rosentlml,  llcmmnn's  Hantlli.  d.  Physiol.,  Bd.  iv,  2.  Thcil,  p. 
•f  Uiirkurt,  I'fliigcr'."  An/ur/.  ,1.  /;,».  I'h/iMoL,  Bd.  xvi,  p.  427. 
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which  enables  the  center  to  continue  a  rhythmic  breathing, 
even  after  exclusion  of  the  main  factor  for  the  rhythmic 
respiration — the  lungs. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  add  that  I  am  glad  to  be  in  full 
accord  with  Dr.  Cowl  in  the  high  appreciation  of  the  in- 
valuable services  rendered  to  the  physiology  of  respiration 
by  Professor  Gad,  whose  investigations  served  me  partly 
as  a  basis  for  my  hypothesis ;  but  this  latter  should  be 
judged  on  its  own  merit  or  demerit,  and  not  by  the  fact 
that  it  differs  from  the  opinion  of  acknowledged  authori- 
ties. 

179  East  109th  Street. 


CHILDBED   FEVER.* 
By  THOMAS   W.    KAY,    M.  D., 

aCRANTON,   PA. 

Though  childbed  fever  is  a  disease  nearly  as  old  as  the 
human  race,  nothing  was  known  of  its  aetiology  till  1846. 
At  that  time  the  mortality  of  childbirth  had  increased  to 
fifteen  per  cent,  in  the  large  lying-in  hospitals  of  Vienna, 
a  fact  so  appalling  that  Semmelweiss,  an  assistant  physician, 
was  induced  to  study  into  its  cause  and  to  seek  a  means  for 
its  prevention. 

Cominf;  into  authority  in  1847,  he  had  all  physicians 
and  students  who  attended  his  wards  wash  their  hands  with 
chlorine  water  before  they  were  allowed  to  make  a  vaginal 
examination,  and  by  this  simple  means  he  reduced  the  mor- 
tality in  his  special  wards  in  one  year  from  12-24  per  cent, 
to  1-27  per  cent.  The  results  obtained  at  the  present  day 
are  far  better  even  than  these. 

In  the  summer  of  1888  I  visited  the  lying-in  hospital  at 
Dresden,  and  was  informed  that  of  the  last  fifteen  hundred 
women  confined  not  one  had  died  of  childbed  fever,  unless 
the  disease  had  been  contracted  before  her  removal  to  the 
liospital,  and,  moreover,  there  had  not  been  a  single  case  of 
o[)htlialniia  neonatorum  among  the  infants. 

In  recent  years  the  stimulus  that  has  been  given  to  bac- 
teriological research  has  given  us  an  insight  not  only  into 
the  proper  treatment  for  childbed  fever,  but  also  into  the 
agents  producing  the  disease.  Without  entering  into  a 
lengthy  discussion  of  the  subject,  it  is  sufficient  to  state  that 
the  Streptococcus  pyogenes  is  the  cause  of  all  forms  of  puer- 
peral fever. 

Vidal  found  that,  though  there  were  various  kinds  of  mi- 
crobes in  the  uterine  cavity  after  parturition,  it  was  only 
the  streptococcus  that  penetrated  its  walls,  and  this  oc- 
curred only  where  a  lesion  of  its  surface  existed.  He  also 
found  the  streptococcus  in  the  pysemic  abscesses  of  the  dis- 
ease, in  the  enclothelium  of  the  veins  in  phlegmasia  alba 
dolens,  and  in  the  peritoneal  cavity  in  those  eases  of  child- 
bed fever  where  peritonitis  existed.  Frankel  did  not  find 
the  streptococcus  in  those  cases  of  j)uerperal  peritonitis 
where  a  fatal  termination  had  not  been  reached  early  in  the 
disease,  and  he  maintains  that  this  was  due  to  the  migration 
"I'  "ill'  I  mi'  ribi  >  from  the  intestines  into  the  peritoneal 
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cavity.  These  strange  microbes  either  destroy  the  strepto- 
coccus or  so  modify  it  that  it  is  very  ditficult  to  cultivate 
and  study  it  outside  of  the  body.  The  streptococcus  has 
been  found  by  Zweifel  in  mammary  abscesses,  and  it  is  now 
generally  admitted  that  it  is  also  the  cause  of  erysipelas. 

If,  then,  the  agent  is  the  same  in  every  case,  it  seems 
strange  that  it  is  capable  of  producing  such  dissimilar  re- 
sults. Let  us  remember,  however,  that  these  germs  may 
possess  a  different  degree  of  virulence;  they  may  enter  the 
system  in  small  or  large  numbers,  or  their  point  of  entiance 
may  affect  the  result  by  offering  a  nidus  more  or  less  suita- 
ble for  their  growth  and  multiplication. 

They  may  also  be  affected  by  the  presence  of  other  mi- 
crobes, as  Professor  Bouchard  has  shown  that  two  non- 
pathogenic germs  may  become  pathogenic  when  they  enter 
the  system  simultaneously.  The  Bacillus  prodigiosus  and 
the  microphyte  of  charbon  symptomatique,  each  harmless  in 
itself  to  the  rabbit,  will  produce  a  fatal  result  if  [introduced 
into  the  system  at  the  same  time. 

Saprsemia,  a  species  of  childbed  fever,  may  be  produced 
by  the  absorption  of  the  products  excreted  by  the  microbes 
without  the  entrance  of  the  microbes  into  the  system.  Mr. 
Ilankin,  an  Englishman  who  has  been  studying  the  poisons 
of  some  of  these  microbes,  finds  that  the  anthrax  bacillus 
owes  its  ability  to  live  in  the  body  to  the  excretion  of  a 
slowly  formed  albumose  which  destroys  the  germ-resisting 
power  of  the  body.  Strong  solutions  of  this  albumose  are 
poisonous,  but  by  using  attenuated  solutions  the  body  be- 
comes accustomed  to  it  and  the  bacillus  dies.  Recently 
many  careful  investigations  have  been  made  into  the  germi- 
cidal properties  of  the  blood.  Chief  among  these  are  those 
of  Buchner,  Nissen,  Foder,  Metschnikoff,  and  Lubarsch,  of 
Europe,  and  Nutall  and  Prudden  of  America. 

The  results  arrived  at  are,  that  fresh  blood  scrum  at  the 
normal  temperature  is  deadly  to  the  microbes  of  cholera, 
anthrax,  and  typhoid  fever,  but  is  less  fatal  to  the  strepto- 
coccus. Ascitic  and  hydrocele  fluids  possess  the  same  power, 
but  this  power  decreases  as  the  temperature  is  raised,  and 
it  is  finally  lost  when  it  reaches  121°  F. 

Formerly  great  pains  were  taken  in  drawing  the  line  be- 
tween autogcnetic  and  lieterogenetic  puerperal  fever,  but 
since  the  disease  has  been  more  carefully  studied  we  see 
that  it  is  impossible  for  it  to  occur  unless  the  germs  are 
present,  and  Hegar  justly  rejects  the  theory  of  self-infec- 
tion entirely.  He  shows  that  in  Baden  the  mortality  from 
child-bearing  has  remained  about  the  same  for  the  last  forty 
years.  Though  the  mortality  among  those  attended  by  pby- 
sicians  has  greatly  decreased,  it  has  increased  in  those  at- 
tended by  midwives.  This  fact  he  ascribes  to  their  practice 
of  injecting  carelessly  a  thrce-per-cent.  solution  of  carbolic 
acid,  and   thus  introducing    germs  into  the  genital  tract. 

All  germs,  then,  are  from  without,  but  they  need  not 
necessarily  be  carried  by  the  physician.  They  may  be  al- 
ready in  contact  with  the  genitals  and  only  waiting  for  a 
suitable  occasion  to  enter  the  system,  or  they  may  find  a 
suitable  nidus  in  the  decomposing  lochia,  and  thus  find  a 
way  into  the  genital  tract. 

Professor  Kehrer  has  made  an  excellent  classification  of 
all  ciises  of  childbed  fever.     He  recognizes  three  groups: 
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(1)  py»mic,  (2)  septic,  and  (3)  putrid  endonietritic.  This 
last  corresponds  to  tlie  sapneinic  of  some  authors.  DuriDw 
the  last  year  it  has  been  my  fortune  to  meet  with  six  cases 
of  childbed  fever.  Four  of  the  patients  had  been  attended 
by  niidwives;  and  of  these  four,  three  died,  the  only  one 
that  recovered  being  one  with  saprsemia.  The  two  others 
were  attended  by  physicians — one  by  myself,  a  patient  with 
saprfemia,  who  recovered  ;  the  other  liad  septicaemia  and 
died  in  the  hands  of  a  brother  practitioner.  The  brief  notes 
of  the  three  following  cases  are  presented  to  show  imperfect 
types  of  the  three  groups  as  laid  down  by  Kehrcr: 

Case  I.  Pymnic  Variety.  —  Mrs.  D.  J.,  a  delicate  Welsh 
woman,  twenty-six  years  of  age,  was  delivered,  by  a  midwife, 
of  her  third  child  on  April  30,  1890.  On  May  7lh  I  was  called 
in  lo  treat  her  for  "  chills  and  fever,"  from  which  she  had  suf- 
fered since  May  3d.  Tbese  chills  had  been  very  severe,  occur- 
ring once  or  twice  every  day,  and  been  followed  by  profuse 
sweats.  The  morning  pulse  was  136  and  the  temperature  was 
103°  F.,  while  the  whole  abdomen  was  sensitive  and  tympanitic. 
Vaginal  examination  revealed  an  enlarged  and  tender  uterus, 
to  the  front  and  right  of  which  was  situated  a  firm,  immovable 
mass.  Her  bowels  were  somewhat  loose  and  there  was  slight 
jaundice  of  the  skin  and  sclerotics.  The  treatment  adopted  was 
with  turpentine  stupes  and  hot  poultices  to  the  abdomen,  fre- 
quent and  copious  vaginal  irrigations  of  hot  antiseptic  solutions, 
and  internal  remedies.  Quinine  and  antipyrine  were  given  to 
reduce  the  temperature,  while  brandy  and  cafteine  were  ad- 
ministered to  stimulate  the  actiou  of  the  heart.  With  these,  all 
of  the  nourishing  food  was  given  that  the  patient  could  be  in- 
duced to  take. 

With  an  occasional  chill,  her  condition  gradually  improved, 
80  that  on  May  17th  her  temperature  had  fallen  to  99"5°  F. 
I  prescribed  tonics  and  did  not  see  her  again  for  several  days. 
On  the  19th  she  had  another  severe  chill,  with  an  elevation  of 
temperature  to  lO-l'  F.,  which  was  reduced  to  normal  with  qui- 
nine, antipyrine,  and  caflfeine. 

She  felt  so  well  on  the  20th  that  I  was  requested  to  cease 
my  visits,  but  I  was  called  again  on  the  25th,  and  found  a  case 
of  phlegmasia  alba  dolens  dcxtra.  The  nourishment  and  stimu- 
lants were  continued,  and  soothing  liniments  were  applied  to 
the  limb  while  it  was  enveloped  in  cotton  and  elevated  on  i)il- 
lows.  The  temperature,  which  had  risen  to  103°  F.  with  the 
phlegmasia,  gradually  fell  as  the  swelling  subsided,  so  that  by 
.June  2d  the  patient  seemed  almost  convalescent. 

About  this  time,  however,  lung  symptoms  began  to  develop, 
and  on  .June  4th  well-marked  pneumonia  existed  in  the  lower 
lobe  of  the  right  lung.  A  day  later,  dullness  could  bo  distin- 
guished in  the  posterior  i)ortion  of  the  left  lung,  and  from  this 
time  on  the  di.sease  progressed  rapidly  to  a  fatal  termination. 
She  died,  .June  8th,  at  11.30  p.  m.     No  post-mortem  was  held. 

Though  no  abscesses  could  be  discovered,  the  symptoms 
clearly  pointed  to  the  pyiemic  variety.  Uterine  irrigation 
was  not  suggested,  because  systemic  infection  was  well 
marked,  the  uterus  was  extremely  tender,  and  inflammatory 
deposits  existed  in  its  neighborhood. 

Case  II.  Septicmmic  Variety. — Mrs.  J.  II.,  a  fleshy  Welsh 
woman,  thirty-one  years  of  age,  who  had  had  six  children,  had 
been  in  labor  for  twelve  hours,  attended  by  a  midwife,  when  I 
was  sent  for  on  .Inly  23,  1889,  and  delivered  her  without  instru- 
ments, in  two  hours,  of  a  healthy  girl. 

Contrary  to  directions,  the  clothing  and  bed-linen  were  not 
changed  till  the  following  day — some  eighteen  hours  after  de- 


livery. By  that  time  the  heat  had  set  up  decomposition  and  the 
smell  had  become  quite  offensive.  The  woman  was  a  midwife 
herself,  and  she  informed  me  that  she  always  followed  that 
plan.  On  the  morning  of  the  25th  she  was  chilly  and  had  a 
temperature  of  101°  F.,  a  pulse  of  120,  and  a  slightly  tympanitic 
abdomen.  The  lochia  had  become  very  scanty  and  were  some- 
what offensive. 

Intra-uterine  irrigation  was  attempted,  but,  as  the  parts  were 
sore,  she  positively  refused  to  submit.  She  was  informed  as  to 
the  possible  termination  of  the  case,  but  expressed  no  apprehen- 
sion, as  she  had  always  had  "  chills  and  fever  "  after  her  labors. 
After  opening  the  bowels  freely  with  a  saline  cathartic,  quinine 
and  antipyrine  were  given  and  warm  applications  were  made  to 
the  abdomen.  Under  this  treatment  the  temperature  fell  for  a 
day  to  nearly  normal,  but  rose  again  on  the  27th  to  104°  F.  By 
this  time  the  pulse  had  become  so  depressed  that  alcoholic  stimu- 
lants and  caffeine  had  to  be  resorted  to,  and  all  the  nourishing 
food  given  that  the  woman  could  assimilate.  From  this  time 
to  August  1st  the  temperature  varied  from  102°  to  104°,  and  the 
pulse  from  120  to  140.  On  July  28th  a  miliary  eruption  began 
to  make  its  appearance,  and  by  August  1st  it  had  covered  the 
whole  body,  producing  an  acute  dermatitis  and  lessening  the 
cutaneous  excretion.  At  5  p.  m.  on  August  1st  her  temperature 
was  only  103°  and  she  was  cheerful  and  comfortable,  with  the 
exception  of  some  hiccough.  At  4  o'clock  in  the  morning  of 
the  2d  I  was  sent  for  and  told  that  the  woman  had  fainted.  On 
my  arrival  I  found  her  in  a  comatose  condition,  with  a  scarcely 
perceptible  pulse  of  160  and  an  axillary  temperature  of  109°  F. 
In  fifteen  minutes  she  was  dead — nine  days  after  delivery.        , 

In  this  case,  if  intra-uterine  irrigation  could  have  been 
used  at  first,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  life 
could  have  been  saved.  The  coma  was  probably  due  to  the 
sudden  rise  of  temperature,  which  in  turn  was,  most  prob- 
ably, caused  by  the  stoppage  of  the  cutaneous  exudation. 

Case  III.  Putrid  Endometritic  Variety. — Mrs.  0.  P.,  a  fleshy 
multipara,twenty-seven  years  of  age,  had  been  delivered  of  lour 
children,  and  in  each  of  the  last  three  confinements  the  labor 
had  been  difficult  and  her  recovery  had  been  slow,  on  account 
of  fever,  which  in  her  last  confinement  had  kept  her  in  bed  for 
eleven  weeks.  I  was  called  to  her  in  her  fifth  confinement,  on 
August  1.5,  1890,  at  9  i>.  M.,  and  at  10.30  she  was  delivered  of  a 
healthy  boy  weighing  from  ten  to  twelve  pounds. 

A  half  hour  later  the  afterbirth  was  expelled  by  Credfe's 
method  and  a  bandage  applied. 

As  she  usually  sutiered  from  after-pains,  a  mixture  of  opium 
and  ergot  was  left  which  was  to  be  taken  as  required.  The  tem- 
perature rose  only  0-5°  F.  and  there  were  no  complications  of 
any  kind  except  a  fissured  nipple  of  the  left  breast,  which  healed 
rapidly  under  powdered  boric  acid.  As  the  wonum  was  weak  I 
did  not  give  her  permission  to  rise  till  August  24th,  which  she 
did  not  avail  herself  of  because  of  headache.  Tbe  next  morn- 
ing at  10  o'clock,  before  she  had  got  up,  she  was  taken  with 
a  slight  chill  and  I  was  sent  for.  On  my  arrival  the  pulse  was 
140  and  the  temperature  was  104°.  She  was  bathed  in  persjji- 
ration,and  prostration  was  so  great  that  she  coulil  not  speak 
above  a  whisper  and  was  unable  to  turn  in  bed.  The  abdomen 
was  slightly  distended  and  there  was  some  tenderness  in  the 
right  iliac  recion.  The  lochia  were  scanty,  almost  colorless,  and 
somewhat  offensive  in  smell.  A  vaginal  examimition  revealed  a 
tender  uterus  with  the  os  pretty  well  closed.  The  uterine  cav- 
ity was  immediately  washed  out  with  a  copious  injection  of  hot 
carbolized  water,  which  brought  away  several  small  clots  of 
blood  and  some  shreds  of  very  offensive  mucus.  The  injection 
was  used  twice  daily,  while  hot  applications  were  made  to  the 
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abdomen,  and  quinine,  antipyrine,  caffeine,  and  French  brandy 
were  given  internally.  The  nest  morning  the  temperature  was 
subnormal,  but  she  was  so  weak  that  the  brandy  and  caffeine 
were  contin  ned,  with  all  the  nourishing  food  that  could  be  taken. 
A  saline  cathartic  was  also  given,  which  produced  two  copious 
discbarges.  Oo  this  day  a  miliary  eruption  made  its  appear- 
ance over  all  the  body  and  did  not  disappear  for  a  week,  when 
slight  desquamation  took  place.  The  intra-uterine  douches  were 
used  till  September  2d,  when,  there  being  no  odor  from  the  parts 
and  no  elevation  of  temperature,  they  were  discontinued.  The 
stimulants  were  continued  a  few  days  longer,  when  tonics  were 
substituted,  and  the  patient  was  discharged. 

This  case  was  clearly  one  of  putrid  endometritis,  where 
the  poisonous  products  had  been  absorbed.  Scrupulous 
care  was  used  during  her  delivery  to  prevent  infection, 
and  she  had  the  most  careful  nursing  by  her  mother,  who 
kept  everything  clean,  but,  in  spite  of  this,  the  trouble  came 
on.  That  such  cases  are  sometimes  unavoidable  will  be 
seen  from  the  reports  of  Karl  Braun's  clinic,  at  Vienna, 
where  every  precaution  is  used  to  prevent  infection.  From 
March,  1887,  to  September,  1889,  there  were  7,600  deliv- 
eries in  his  clinic,  and  among  these  there  o('cnrred  101  cases 
of  putrid  endometritis.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  two  thirds 
of  these  happened  in  cases  where  the  placenta  and  mem- 
branes came  away  intact. 

Concerning  the  treatment  of  childbed  fever,  too  much 
stress  can  not  be  laid  on  prophylaxis.  The  physician  should 
thoroughly  cleanse  his  hands  and  finger-nails  with  soap  and 
hot  water  and  a  nail-brush  ;  then  he  should  disinfect  them 
in  a  solution  of  carbolic  acid,  bichloride  of  mercury,  or 
creolin,  and  finally  wash  them  in  alcohol. 

All  towels  and  cloths  used  during  labor  should  be  clean, 
and  before  each  examination  the  hands  should  bo  washed 
in  a  disinfectant  solution.  If  it  is  necessary  to  use  instru- 
ments, they  should  be  immersed  for  a  short  time  in  boiling 
water,  and  then  disinfected  before  use. 

The  woman  should  have  a  thorough  bath  during  the 
twenty-four  hours  preceding  labor,  and  when  labor  begins 
the  vagina  should  be  thoroughly  irrigated  with  a  hot  dis- 
infectant solution,  because  many  germs  may  be  found  in  an 
apparently  healthy  vagina.  This  irrigation  should  be  re- 
peated after  the  child  and  the  after-birth  have  been  ex- 
pelled, and  if  during  delivery  it  has  been  found  necessary 
to  invade  the  uterine  cavity  with  hands  or  instruments,  this 
should  also  be  irrigated.  Irrigation  not  only  washes  awav 
blood-clots  and  destroys  germs,  but  also  arrests  luemor- 
rhage  and  favors  uterine  contraction.  For  this  any  male 
catheter  will  do,  but  the  double  catheters  are  better,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  that  of  Dr.  A.  Corde-s,  of  Switzer- 
land. 

After  irrigation,  the  genitals  should  be  tiiorontrhly 
cleansed  and  all  soiled  linen  removed,  and  then  a  broad 
cloth,  folded  several  times  and  moistened  with  a  disinfect- 
tant  solution,  should  be  laid  over  the  genitals  so  as  to  re- 
ceive and  disinfect  the  discharge  and  prevent  the  entrance 
of  germs.  These  cloths  should  be  changed  several  times 
every  day,  and  all  clothing  removed  as  soon  as  soiled. 

If  after  delivery  we  have  any  reason  to  think — from  head- 
ache, general  malaise,  chilliness,  or  rise  of  temperature — 
that  things  are  going  wrong,  the  uterine  cavity  should  at 


once  be  irrigated  with  copious  hot  disinfectant  solutions. 
The  cause  is  at  first  local  and  situated  in  the  uterine  cavity, 
and,  if  we  expect  to  meet  with  success,  prompt  action  must 
be  taken  to  prevent  general  infection.  After  this  has  taken 
place,  irrigation  may  assist  in  removing  or  destroying  the 
germs  that  remain  in  the  cavity  of  the  uterus,  but  it  can 
have  no  effect  on  those  that  have  found  their  way  into  the 
system. 

In  most  cases  intra-uterine  irrigation  will  be  found  to 
be  suflicient  if  resorted  to  in  time,  but  where  the  microbes 
have  found  their  way  into  the  substance  of  the  mucous 
membrane  it  is  well  to  curette  the  endometrium  and  use 
antiseptics.  Of  the  101  patients  treated  thus  by  Braun,  96 
recovered.  Three  of  those  that  died  had  general  infection 
before  they  were  operated  on.  One  of  the  others  died  from 
peritonitis  due  to  previously  existing  salpingitis,  and  the 
other  died  from  exhaustion  subsequent  to  haemorrhage  from 
injury  to  some  of  the  uterine  vessels.  The  operation  is 
frequently  followed  by  a  slight  chill  and  an  elevation  in 
temperature  of  1°,  but  this  drops  in  a  few  hours,  and  is 
rare!}'  followed  by  complications. 

In  a  late  number  of  the  Deutsche  Medizinal-Zeilung  a 
case  is  reported  where  Dr.  Stahl  curetted  for  puerperal  sep- 
tic endometritis  in  a  primipara  of  thirty-five  years,  in  whom 
the  membranes  had  been  retained,  but,  as  the  system  became 
infected,  as  was  shown  by  pelvic  venous  thrombus,  he  per- 
formed supravaginal  hysterectomy  and  treated  the  stump 
by  the  extraperitoneal  method. 

I  mention  this  case  more  as  a  curiosity  in  the  line  of 
treatment  than  as  an  example  to  follow.  If  the  bacteria 
have  found  their  way  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  they  will 
multiply  rapidly  and  set  up  puerperal  peritonitis. 

Bouilly  was  the  fir.st  to  suggest  laparotomy  for  this,  and 
in  1887  he  instituted  the  practice  that  has  been  followed 
with  indifferent  success  by  others.  A  successful  case  is  re- 
ported by  M.  Raymond  in  La  Semaine  medicale  for  August 
20th.  The  woman  was  taken  with  a  chill  on  the  third  day 
after  confinement,  and  her  temperature  varied  from  39"8° 
to  40-8°  C.  The  abdomen  was  distended  and  tender  and 
diarrhoea  was  present.  Prostration  was  rapid  and  an  ecchy- 
niotio  spot  appeared  at  the  level  of  the  great  trochanter,  in- 
dicating general  septictemia  and  a  metastatic  abscess.  Lapa- 
rotomy was  performed  on  August  2d  and  four  quarts  of 
purulent  fluid  were  evacuated  with  a  large  mass  of  jellv-like 
false  membrane.  The  cavity  was  irrigated  with  sublimate 
solution  (1  to  10,000),  and  drainage  was  used.  On  August 
13th  the  woman's  condition  was  normal,  though  she  was 
still  weak. 

When  Max  Runge,  some  years  ago,  insisted  on  alcohol, 
food,  and  sponging,  he  established  a  course  of  treatment 
that  is  being  followed  by  the  best  practitioners  of  to-day. 
In  1876  Breisky  and  ('onrad  laid  down  rules  for  the  use  of 
alcohol  in  childbed  fever,  and  since  then  A.  Martin  has 
adopted  that  plan  of  treatment  in  many  cases  with  success. 
Breisky  used  alcohid  for  its  apyretic  etfects,  but  Martin  values 
it  chiefly  for  its  stimulating  action  on  the  heart  and  its  power 
of  increasing  the  patient's  resistance  against  infection.  Out 
of  eighteen  patients  treated  thus,  only  five  died,  of  which 
three  were  from  infection.    The  amount  of  alcohol  that  can 
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be  borne  under  such  circumstances  without  the  patient's 
becoming  intoxicated  is  enormous.  One  patient  in  six 
weeks  took  seventeen  bottles  of  brandy,  thirteen  bottles  of 
Burgundy,  thirty-seven  half-bottles  of  champagne,  four  bot- 
tles and  a  half  of  other  wines,  and  six  bottles  of  porter. 
With  the  internal  treatment  he  uses  all  local  means  that 
are  necessary. 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  Journal  of  the  American 
Medical  Association,  Dr.  X.  S.  Davis  advises  caution  in  the 
use  of  the  anilides  in  puerperal  fever,  because  they  depress 
the  heart  and  probably  lessen  the  resistance  of  the  blood 
cells.  This  warning  is  timely,  for  there  seems  to  be  a  wide- 
spread practice  of  giving  antipyrine  in  childbed  fever. 

The  blood,  as  we  have  seen,  has  a  germicidal  action  of 
itself,  but  this  action  decreases  with  its  elevation  of  tem- 
perature and  is  finally  lost.  It  is  perfectly  rational,  then,  to 
try  and  keep  the  temperature  down,  and  for  this,  sponging, 
qninine,  and  antipyrine  can  be  used.  To  get  the  best  re- 
sults it  is  well  to  combine  all  three.  Antipyrine  should  not 
be  given  in  doses  larger  than  ten  grains,  which  can  be  re- 
peated as  required,  and  it  should  always  be  combined  with 
caffeine  to  prevent  its  depressing  effects.  Caffeine  is  also 
useful  in  counteracting  the  adynamia  accompanying  the  dis- 
ease, and  Gottschalk  has  obtained  excellent  results  from 
the  simple  administration  of  strong  coffee  in  large  doses. 

Huchard  uses  caffeine  in  all  cases  of  adynamia,  injecting 
hypodermically  from  two  to  three  grammes  a  day.  He  uses 
two  solutions,  the  prescriptions  being  as  follows: 

Mild  Solution. 

I^    Sod.  benzoat grni.  ;i ; 

Caffeinae grm.  2  ; 

Aq.  dest grin.  G.     M. 

Strong  Solution. 

IJ    Sod.  salicylat grm.  :i-l  0  ; 

Caffeintf grm.  0  ; 

Aq.  dest grm.  0.     M. 

Of  these  he  uses  from  four  to  eight  Pravaz  syringefuls  a 
day.  Where  much  tenderness  and  distention  of  the  abdo- 
men exist,  hot  or  cold  applications  may  be  used  according 
to  the  comfort  of  the  patient,  and  occasional  saline  cathar- 
tics may  be  used  to  drain  the  peritoneal  cavity  and  prevent 
intestinal  adhesions.  If  much  nausea  or  vomiting  is  pres- 
ent, small  doses  of  cocaine  will  be  found  to  arrest  it.  Opi- 
ates should  be  given  only  when  the  amount  of  pain  de- 
mands them,  and  arterial  sedatives  should  be  avoided,  as 
they  do  more  harm  than  good.  In.  all  cases  a  liberal  sup- 
ply of  the  most  nourishing  food  should  be  insisted  on,  and 
the  most  careful  nursing  obtained  that  is  possible. 
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THE   IMPORTANCE   OF 
PROMPT   TREATMENT    IN    ALVEOLAR    ABSCESS, 

WITU  C.iSES. 

By  J.   D.   MaoPHEHSON,  M.  D., 

ASSISTANT  SUnOeoN  TO   THE  PRESBYTERIAN   DOBPITAL  DI8PEN8AIIT. 

ALTiiorciii  usually  considered  as  a  somewhat  trivial 
affair,  an  alveolar  abscess,  if  improperly  treated,  may  prove 
serious  enough.  So  many  of  these  cases  have  come  to  my 
notice  lately,  in  both  disjiensary  and  private  practice,  that 
I   have  become   impressed  with  their  gravity  and  need  of 
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prompt  attention.     These  abscesses  are  of  two  forms,  viz., 
superficial  and  deep. 

Tbc  superficial,  commonly  called  gumboils,  are  marked 
bv  a  small  puSy  swelling;  of  the  mucous  membrane  at  the 
side  of  a  ti)otli,  and  occur  on  either  the  buccal  or  the  labial 
surface  of  the  alveolus.  They  may  be  due  to  diseased  teeth 
or  to  "  catching  cold,"  or  may  be  idiopathic,  and  are  more 
apt  to  ociiur  when  the  root  of  the  tooth  causing  the  trouble 
does  not  pass  below  the  fold  of  mucous  membrane  uniting 
the  o'um  and  cheek.  They  are  usually  small  in  size,  but 
often  verv  tender  and  painful  to  the  touch.  They  are  of 
short  duration  and,  their  walls  being  thin,  either  rupture 
spontaneously  or  by  pressure  of  the  finger,  when  recovery 
rapidly  takes  place. 

The  deep  abscesses  are  mucb  more  serious;  these  more 
directly  result  from  diseased  or  dead  teeth  (at  times  from  an 
impacted  wisdom  tooth),  the  exciting  cause  being  usually 
exposure  to  wet  or  cold.  In  the  case  of  diseased  teeth,  the 
irritating  products  of  decomposition  pass  through  the  tooth 
canal  and  set  up  an  acute  inflammation  of  the  circumdental 
inenibraDC.  This  membrane  being  very  vascular,  inflamma- 
tion proceeds  rapidly  from  the  apex  to  the  neck  of  the  tooth. 
The  swelling  of  the  membrane  pushes  the  tooth  up  slightly 
from  its  cavity,  loosening  it  somewhat.  The  inflamma- 
tion extends  to  surrounding  tissues,  which  become  more 
or  less  swollen  and  painful.  The  inflammatory  process 
may  stop  here  and  recovery  take  place  without  the  forma- 
tion of  pus,  but  frequently  (especially  if  the  tooth  is 
not  drawn)  the  process  continues  and  suppuration  rapidly 
follows. 

The  pus  being  confined  on  all  sides  by  bony  walls,  it 
follows  the  natural  law  and  seeks  an  outlet  where  there  is 
the  least  resistance  by  the  absorption  of  the  thin  alveolar 
process.  In  this  form  the  pus  is  below  the  fold  of  the  mu- 
cous membrane  connecting  the  gum  and  cheek,  so  they  do 
not  open  (spontaneously)  into  the  mouth  as  a  rule,  but  the 
pus  burrows  in  all  directions,  forming  an  abscess  of  greater 
or  less  extent,  depending  on  the  severity  of  the  inflamma- 
tory process  and  the  resistance  of  the  surrounding  tissues. 
The  abscess  may  burst  in  several  directions,  sometimes  at 
a  considerable  distance  from  the  starting  point. 

In  rare  cases,  when  a  tooth  of  the  upper  jaw  is  affected, 
the  abscess  may  rupture  into  the  nasal  cavity,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  hard  ])alate,  and,  in  case  of  the  bicuspids, 
into  the  antrum  of  llighmore.  In  one  case  of  the  latter, 
which  I  assisted  in  operating  on,  a  sinus  had  opened  on  the 
face  and  had  been  discharging  for  eight  years.  It  healed 
up  promptly  after  the  tooth  had  been  drawn  and  necrosed 
bone  removed.  Abscesses  connected  with  the  lower  teeth 
may  point  under  the  chin,  in  the  neck,  and  even  as  low  as 
the  arm-pit.  Such  cases  are  always  serious  and  may  be 
fatal. 

At  Uramaun's  clinic  in  Uerlin  1  have  several  times  seen 
him  point  out  a  diseased  lower  molar  as  the  cause  of  an 
abscess  pointing  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  clavicle. 

Not  infrcfjuently  the  pus  burrows  through  the  interven- 
ing tissues  and  bursts  on  the  face,  leaving  a  tortuous  sinus 
filled  with  unhealthy  granulations,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
necrosed  bone  can  usually  be  felt.    These  flstuhe  are  gener- 


ally very  slow  to  heal,  often  taking  months  and  even  years, 
and  frequently  leave  unsightly  scars.  The  symptoms  vary 
with  the  severity  of  the  case.  In  the  milder  forms  there 
may  be  only  local  tenderness,  increased  by  mastication,  and 
slight  swelling.  In  the  more  severe,  the  affected  tooth  is 
loosened  and  tender,  and  the  pain  is  increased  by  bringing 
the  teeth  sharply  together  or  tapping  on  them  with  some 
hard  object. 

The  formation  of  pr.s  may  be  accompanied  by  a  chill, 
followed  by  a  rise  of  temperature  (101°  to  103°  F.),  rapid 
pulse,  and  sometimes  considerable  depression.  The  pain 
varies  in  severity  ;  in  some  cases  it  is  very  sharp  and  lanci- 
nating, but  usually  it  is  only  a  dull,  steady  ache. 

In  mild  cases  the  swelling  is  but  slight,  while  in  the 
more  severe  it  may  involve  the  subcutaneous  tissues  of  the 
cheek,  lips,  eyelids,  and  neck  of  the  affected  side,  making 
the  patient  a  most  unsightly  object.  The  tongue  and  mu- 
cous membranes  of  the  mouth  may  also  be  involved,  when 
mastication  will  be  impossible  and  deglutition  difficult  and 
painful. 

In  the  early  stages,  before  the  formation  of  pus,  an  at- 
tack may  sometimes  be  aborted  by  a  brisk  cathartic,  qui- 
nine, gr.  X,  and  the  local  application  of  an  evaporating  lo- 
tion. When  it  is  too  late  for  this,  the  diseased  tooth  should 
be  drawn  at  once,  after  which,  unless  the  process  has  gone 
too  far,  the  inflammation  subsides,  and  the  patient  is  will  in 
two  or  three  days. 

About  a  year  ago,  while  making  a  tour  through  the 
Black  Forest  in  southern  Germany  on  foot,  alter  exposure 
to  the  wet  one  of  our  party  was  taken  with  pain  in  the  risrht 
side  of  his  jaw,  evidently  due  to  a  diseased  lower  molar. 
His  face  soon  began  to  swell  and  became  very  painful.  Our 
stock  of  drugs  (a  bottle  of  brandy  and  some  peppermint) 
failed  to  give  any  relief.  We  were  miles  from  the  nearest 
town,  so  the  poor  fellow  had  a  pretty  hard  time  of  it  until 
we  arrived  in  Freiburg.  Here  we  hunted  up  a  dentist,  who, 
for  a  mark  and  a  half  (thirty-seven  cents),  injected  co- 
caine, drew  the  offending  grinder,  and  gave  him  some  po- 
tassium permanganate  to  gargle  with.  The  next  day  all 
pain  and  swelling  had  disappeared  and  he  was  practically 
well.  I  could  cite  some  twenty  such  cases  in  which  early 
extraction  was  performed,  when  the  trouble  at  once  sub- 
sided. 

xVll  dentists  are  not  so  accommodating  as  the  one  just 
mentioned,  and  many  of  them  will  refuse  to  draw  the  tooth 
while  inflammation  is  going  on,  the  reason  for  which  1  have 
never  been  able  to  find  out. 

Patients  frequently  come  to  the  dispensary  with  all  the 
symptoms  of  dental  abscess,  and,  when  they  are  ordered 
to  go  to  a  dentist  and  have  the  tooth  drawn,  the  reply  is  : 
"  I  did  go  to  one  yesterday,  but  he  said  he  wouldn't  pull  it 
till  the  swellin'  went  down." 

.Many  of  thtse  patients  recover,  it  is  true,  but  those  that 
do  not,  anil  have  subsccpient  necrosis  of  the  jaw  and  a  trou- 
blesome sinus,  make  consjrvative  measures  appear  decid- 
edly risky,  to  say  the  least.  Generally  this  is  the  patient's 
own  fault,  anil,  unless  the  pain  is  very  severe,  he  would 
rather  bear  it  than  have  the  tooth  extracted. 

The  following  case  will  illustrate  : 
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Case  I. — Mrs.  K.,  twenty-eight,  Germati,  consulted  me  in 
May,  1890,  about  a  painful  swelling  on  the  right  side  of  her  face, 
evidently  due  to  a  carious  lower  molar.  I  advised  her  to  have 
the  tooth  drawn  at  once.  Being  of  a  very  nervous  tempera- 
ment and  dreading  the  pain,  she  put  it  off  lor  a  week,  and  then 
had  it  drawn  under  gas.  About  two  weeks  later  she  came  to 
me  again  ;  the  abscess  had  ruptured  externally,  leaving  an  un- 
healthy fistula,  filled  with  fungous  granulations  and  discharging 
offensive  pus.  The  patient  was  pale  and  ansemic  and  consider- 
ably run  down.  No  necrosed  bone  could  be  felt  at  the  bottom 
of  the  sinus,  so  it  was  cleansed  and  dressed  antiseptically.  and 
the  patient  put  on  the  use  of  syr.  ferri  iod.  and  cod-liver  oil. 

Treatment  was  continued  for  about  a  month,  when,  there 
being  no  improvement,  I  concluded  to  operate.  On  July  16th, 
the  patient  etherized,  an  incision  was  made  parallel  to  the 
lower  border  of  the  jaw,  going  down  to  the  bone.  All  broken- 
down  tissue  that  could  be  found  was  removed  with  a  sharp 
scoop.  Wound  thoroughly  cleansed  and  dressed  antiseptically. 
Some  improvement  followed,  but  on  August  20th  it  was  found 
necessary  to  operate  again.  This  time  a  considerable  amount 
of  necrosed  bone  was  removed  with  a  chisel,  and  all  diseased 
tissue  carefully  cnt  away.  The  wound  was  dressed  antisepti- 
cally. Since  that  time  the  patient  has  been  taking  tonics  and 
the  wound  carefully  treated;  but  repair  has  gone  on  very  slow- 
ly, and  it  was  not  until  October  22d  that  the  discharge  had 
ceased  and  the  wound  was  entirely  healed. 

The  debilitated  condition  of  the  patient  in  this  case  be- 
fore the  trouble  began,  probably  had  much  to  do  with  her 
slow  recovery.  Still,  I  have  no  doubt  that,  if  the  tooth  had 
been  drawn  at  first  as  directed,  all  this  trouble  and  suffer- 
ing would  have  been  avoided. 

In  healthy  subjects,  even  after  the  abscess  has  opened 
externally  and  considerable  necrosis  taken  place,  if  treated 
properly,  the  cavity  heals  up  kindly.  The  following  two 
cases,  occurring  in  private  practice,  are  good  examples: 

Case  II. — M.  S.,  a  Bavarian,  always  strong  and  healthy,  came 
to  me  on  June  ■ith.  About  two  weeks  before,  the  left  side  of  her 
face  became  swollen  and  painful ;  .she  could  not  eat  or  sleep. 
She  began  to  poultice  it.  and  in  three  days  an  abscess  pointed 
and  ruptured  externally.  She  then  went  to  a  dentist,  who 
drew  the  diseased  left  lower  bicuspid  which  caused  the  trouble. 
The  abscess  had  been  discharging  ever  since,  and  she  then  had 
an  ugly  sore  over  the  body  of  the  lower  jaw,  midway  between 
the  ramus  and  the  symphysis.  This  was  filled  with  unhealthy 
granulation.s,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  sinus,  found  at  one  point, 
dead  bone  could  be  felt.  On  June  5th  the  patient  was  ether- 
ized, the  parts  were  cleansed,  all  unhealthy  granulations  were 
removed  with  a  sharp  scoop,  and  the  sinus  was  scraped.  An 
incision  was  made  parallel  with  the  lower  border  of  the  jaw, 
passing  through  the  sinus  and  going  down  to  the  bone.  A 
grooved  director  was  passed  through  the  alveolar  cavity  into 
the  mouth  and  the  opening  enlarged.  All  necrosed  bone  was 
removed  with  a  small  gouge,  making  a  straight  tract  from  the 
tooth  cavity  to  the  external  wound.  The  wound  was  cleansed 
antiseptically,  a  strip  of  iodoform  gauze  passed  througlj  into 
the  month,  and  the  wound  packed  with  the  same.  The  wound 
granulated  well,  and  on  June  2Gth  was  entirely  healr<l,  oidy  a 
linear  cicatrix  remainiiig. 

Case  III. — M.  K.,  Ireland  ;  never  had  been  sick  before  ;  con- 
sulted irie  on  September  loth. 

Two  weeks  before,  a  diseased  right  lower  molar  became 
tender  ami  [minfu!  and  soon  after  the  face  begun  to  swell.  She 
poulticed  it  for  several  days  without  relief,  then  went  to  u  den- 
tist, who  drew  the  tooth  and  stopped  the  poulticing.     The  face 


was  still  swollen  and  painful  when  1  saw  her.  As  the  abscess 
was  about  to  burst  externally,  it  was  incised  and  dressed  anti- 
septically. Treatment  was  continued  for  a  week,  when,  there 
being  no  improvement  and  necrosed  bone  being  felt  in  the 
wound,  an  operation  was  advised.  On  September  2.5th  the 
patient  was  etherized  and  the  parts  were  cleansed.  With  a 
sharp  scoop  1  removed  all  fungous  granulations  from  the  sinus, 
and  the  opening  was  enlarged  by  an  incision  parallel  with  the 
body  of  the  jaw.  A  director  was  passed  through  a  tortuous 
fistula  into  the  alveolar  cavity  and  the  opening  enlarged.  All 
diseased  bone  was  removed  with  a  small  gouge  and  the  wound 
cleansed  antiseptically.  A  strip  of  iodoform  gauze  was  passed 
through  into  the  mouth  and  the  wound  packed  with  the  same. 
The  patient  was  put  on  soft  diet  and  the  mouth  washed  fre- 
quently with  weak  carbolic  solution.  The  opening  into  the 
mouth  closed  in  a  few  days,  and  the  wound  did  nicely,  with  hut 
slight  discharge  of  pus. 

On  October  19th  it  was  entirely  healed,  leaving  a  small  but 
adherent  cicatrix. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say  (and  the  facts  seem  to  war- 
rant it)  that  the  proper  treatment  in  these  cases,  when  the 
attack  can  not  be  aborted  in  its  early  stages,  is  the  immediate 
extraction  of  the  affected  tooth.  Even  though  the  tooth  may 
be  a  valuable  one  and  in  a  conspicuous  place,  I  think  it  is 
far  better  to  take  it  out  than  to  run  the  risk  of  an  alveolar 
abscess,  which,  even  if  checked  for  a  time,  may  occur  aijaiu 
and  again,  is  liable  to  cause  the  patient  weeks  of  suffering, 
and  may  disfigure  him  for  life.  Modern  dentistry  has  ad- 
vanced so  that  now  an  artificial  tooth  looks  as  well  and  is 
almost  as  serviceable  as  a  natural  one.  Poultices,  as  a  rule, 
do  more  harm  than  good,  as  they  tend  to  make  the  abscess 
open  externally,  and,  I  believe,  help  induce  periostitis, 
especially  before  the  tooth  has  been  drawn.  A  steamed 
fig  or  a  small  roasted  onion  held  in  the  mouth  and  fre- 
quently changed  is  much  better. 

In  two  of  the  cases  cited  in  which  poultices  were  used 
the  abscess  opened  externally  after  the  tooth  had  been  ex- 
tracted. 

According  to  most  of  the  text-books,  although  a  sinus 
following  one  of  these  abscesses  may  have  existed  for  years, 
it  will  close  up  directly  after  the  tooth  has  been  drawn. 
Several  of  the  foregoing  cases  will  show  that  this  is  not 
always  so. 

If  drawing  the  tooth  does  not  relieve,  a  free  incision 
should  be  made  over  the  swelling  within  the  mouth  as  soon 
as  fluctuation  is  felt,  when,  even  if  quite  extensive  peri- 
ostitis has  taken  place,  if  the  wound  is  kept  open,  it  will 
usually  heal  up  kindly  from  th(^  bottom  in  a  healthy  sub- 
ject. 

\\  hen  an  abscess  opens  externally  and  shows  no  tend- 
ency to  heal  within  a  reasonable  time,  I  believe  it  should 
be  opened  freely,  and  the  alveolar  cavity  cleaned  out  and 
allowed  to  heal  up  from  the  bottom. 


The  Nuclei  of  Biliary  Calcnli.  —  "  Aciording  to  Dr.  Nnunyn,  of 
Slra-^liur^;,  ImIjiu  v  lalciili,  lljou^'li  tiiev  nppear  to  have  gathered  loiiiid  a 
cliolesteiin  nialeus,  do  not  uiise  primarily  from  masses  of  this  sub- 
stance, but  from  sonic  soft  matter  shed  by  the  uulla  of  tlie  biliary 
pas.^nges,  wliidi  Ijccomcs  impregnated  with  eliolestei'in,  not  so  much 
from  the  lille,  pci'liaps,  as  from  tHe  catarrhal  secretion  of  the  mucous 
memlinine  of  the  biliary  passages." — Lancel. 
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KOCH'S  ALLEGED   CURE  FOR  TUBERCULOSIS. 

Is  an  address  before  the  Tenth  Internationa]  Medical  Con- 
gress, as  our  readers  are  aware.  Professor  Robert  Koch,  of  Ber- 
lin, intimated  that  be  was  engaged  in  a  course  of  experimental 
research  that  seemed  to  him  likely  to  lead  to  the  successful 
treatment  of  tuberculosis.  Coming  from  such  a  man  as  Koch, 
that  guarded  statement  was  most  encouraging,  for  everybody 
felt  that  he  was  tbe  last  man  in  the  world  to  take  a  visionary 
view  of  such  a  matter;  he  had  always  worked  his  problems 
quietly  to  tbeir  indubitable  solution,  and  it  was  taken  for 
granted  that  he  would  do  so  in  this  instance.  Nobody  in  the 
medical  profession  needed  to  be  told  that  such  a  course  would 
require  many  months  of  investigation,  and  there  was  a  firm 
conviction  that  Koch  was  not  the  man  to  jump  to  conclusions. 
Hence  the  repeated  newspaper  statements  that  he  was  soon  to 
proclaim  his  results  and  conclusions  were  received  with  in- 
credulity. But  it  seems  that  he  has  swerved  from  the  line  of 
conformity  to  precedents  established  by  himself,  and  has  pub- 
lished a  statement  of  his  unfinished  work,  in  the  form  of  an 
article  in  the  Deutsche  mediciniseTie  Wochenscfiri/t.  This  has 
been  translated  into  English  and  published  in  the  British  Medi- 
cal Journal  and  in  the  Medical  News ;  moreover,  the  gist  of  it 
has  been  telegraphed  to  the  newspapers,  and  they  have  spread 
it  before  the  public,  generally  with  the  accompaniment  of  some 
such  immoderate  statement  as  that  Koch  has  made  a  discov- 
ery of  greater  importance  to  mankind  even  than  that  of  vac- 
cination. 

The  communication  deals  almost  entirely  with  the  observed 
effects  of  the  remedy  and  with  the  theory  of  its  action;  noth- 
ing is  said  of  the  manner  of  its  preparation,  and  we  are  kept 
entirely  in  the  dark  concerning  the  experimental  work  that  led 
up  to  its  production.  In  fact,  Koch  expressly  declines  to  say 
more  of  its  nature  than  that  it  is  a  clear,  brownish  liquid 
which  keeps  well  when  undiluted,  but  not  so  well  when  di- 
luted to  the  degree  called  for  in  its  therapeutic  employment, 
although  the  addition  of  a  little  phenol  to  the  diluted  liquid 
overcomes  its  susceptibility  to  cliange  to  a  certain  extent. 
Practically,  tlierefure,  it  is  a  secret  remedy,  and,  if  it  had 
originated  in  this  country,  that  fact  would  preclude  its  being 
taken  into  serious  consideration  by  physicians;  but  they  take  a 
different  view  of  such  tilings  in  Germany,  and  it  must  not  be 
set  down  to  Koch's  discredit  that  he  has  preferred  to  keep  the 
nature  of  his  remedy  secret  for  tbe  present,  especially  as  he 
founds  his  decision  on  a  natural  dread  lest  inexperienced  per- 
sons may  attempt  to  make  the  liquid  for  themselves,  with  the 
result  of  producing  an  article  capable  of  doing  much  harm.  In 
further  extenuation  of  his  policy  as  to  this  point  is  his  olfer  to 


supply  physicians  with  the  liquid  to  as  great  ."in  extent  as  the 
present  ditliculties  attending  its  production  admit  of;  but  it  is 
already  reported  that  applications  for  it  are  far  in  excess  of 
what  can  be  furnished,  so  that  this  clear,  brownish  liquid  i>  the 
veritable  jd/a  bpviBuv  of  the  day. 

Koch  states  that  the  remedy  has  no  effect  when  taken  by 
the  stomach,  but  must  be  used  subcutaueously.  He  injects  it 
beneath  the  skin  of  the  middle  portion  of  the  back,  even  in 
cases  of  external  tubercular  diseases,  such  as  lupus,  that  might 
readily  be  subjected  to  its  topical  action,  if  it  has  any.  An  in- 
jection of  0'2o  of  a  cubic  centimetre  causes  in  a  peison  who  is 
not  tuberculous  a  decided  rise  of  temperature,  with  headache, 
pains  in  the  limbs,  etc.  Like  effects  result  from  much  smaller 
dosts  in  those  who  have  lupus,  tubercular  disease  of  the  glands, 
etc. ;  and  in  persons  with  pulmonary  tuberculosis  so  small  a 
dose  as  O-Ol  of  a  cubic  centimetre  suffices  for  their  production, 
and  this  is  the  proper  initial  dose,  although  succeeding  doses 
may  safely  be  made  larger  and  larger  with  a  rapidity  that 
Koch  thinks  not  wholly  to  be  accounted  for  on  the  ground  of 
tolerance  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word.  In  cases  of  Inpns, 
the  fever  is  followed  by  remarkable  phenomena  in  the  diseased 
part;  it  becomes  red  and  swollen,  in  some  instances  with  vesic- 
ulation,  and  a  crust  is  formed  which,  when  it  falls  off,  leaves 
a  smooth,  clean  surface — in  .-iome  cases  a  single  injection  suffic- 
ing to  bring  about  this  happy  result.  Koch  makes  the  positive 
statements  that  lupus  is  thus  cured  by  his  remedy  alone ;  that 
in  glandular  and  osseous  tubercular  affections  subsequent  surgi- 
cal intervention  may  be  required  to  remove  the  del/ris,  thus 
completing  the  cure;  and  that  cases  of  incipient  pulmonary 
consumption  have  shown  under  the  employment  of  his  remedy 
such  symptoms  of  improvement  as  to  lead  him  to  think  them 
cured,  although  he  is  not  positive  that  relapses  may  not  occur, 
but  ihinks  that,  if  they  do,  they  will  be  quite  as  amenable  to 
the  treatment  as  the  original  trouble  was. 

Koch's  theory  of  the  curative  action  of  the  remedy  is,  not 
that  it  kills  the  bacilli,  but  tliat  it  sets  up  in  the  diseased  living 
tissue  a  process  that  ends  in  its  necrosis;  and  he  implies  that 
the  bacilli  are  cast  oil"  with  the  dead  tissue,  and  that  incomplete- 
ness of  this  part  of  the  process  may  lead  to  re-infection,  as  also 
may  failure  of  the  dead  ti^sue  to  become  wholly  separated  from 
the  organism. 

To  support  all  this,  he  gives  absolutely  no  statistical  evi- 
dence and  not  a  single  dinic^al  history.  We  have  only  bis  state- 
ments, which  in  some  respects  are  rather  vague.  Wo  may  add 
that  so  astounding  are  these  statements— so  utterly  at  variance 
with  any  known  biologictil  laws — that  nothing  but  Koch's 
groat  name  and  the  prevalent  contidciue  in  his  accuracy,  pro- 
duced by  his  past  successes,  would  lead  one  to  consider  his  arti- 
cle at  all  seriously.  He  states  positively  that  patients  in  ilie 
first  stage  of  phthisis  were  freed  from  every  syniplom  of  dis- 
ease, and  might  be  pronounced  cured  ;  that  patients  with  cavi- 
ties not  yet  too  highly  developed  improved  considerably,  and 
were  almost  cured  ;  but  that  in  very  advanced  oa.ses  there  was 
no  impiovement.  Me  say.s  that  by  this  he  is  led  to  suppose 
that  phthisis,  in  the  beginning,  can  be  cured  with  certainty  by 
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bis  remedy,  but  be  admits  tbaf,  thus  far,  no  conclusive  experi- 
ence can  be  brought  forward  to  prove  that  the  cure  is  histing. 

In  regard  to  his  theory  of  the  way  in  which  the  remedy 
acts,  namely,  that  it  destroys  tubercular  tissue  without  affect- 
ing any  other  structure,  whether  healthy  or  diseased,  it  must 
be  said  that  he  professes  to  have  discovered  a  substance  that 
has  this  extraordinary  peculiarity — it  is  destructive  to  the  cells 
concerned  in  the  inflammation  called  tubercular.  Possibly  it 
may  kill  them  directly  because  it  is  poisonous  to  cells  engaged 
In  the  formation  of  tubercle,  or  it  may  kill  them  indirectly  by 
producing  inflammatory  changes  about  them,  or  it  may  destroy 
tbem  in  some  other  manner.  Whatever  may  be  the  way  in 
which  it  acts,  the  statement  is  positive  that  it  is  an  enemy  of 
tubercular  processes,  not  of  tubercle  bacilli.  Indeed,  the  ba- 
oiUi  in  the  dead  tissue  may  again  infect  the  organis?D,  and 
probably  surgical  interference  will  be  needed  to  remove  them. 
No  substance  is  known  that  has  an  effect  at  all  comparable  to 
what  is  alleged  for  this  remedy.  Vaccination,  of  course,  is  by 
no  means  analogons  in  its  action,  since  a  living  organism  is  in- 
troduced which  does  not  destroy  the  small-pox  poison,  but  only 
renders  the  body  proof  against  it,  and,  moreover,  does  not,  so 
far  as  we  know,  seek  out  particular  cells  or  tissues  for  destruc- 
tion. 

We  most  earnestly  hope  that  in  this  matter  the  medical  pro- 
fession will  wait  patiently  and  calmly  for  more  facts.  It  is  im- 
possible to  disregard  or  disbelieve  Robert  Koch,  save  after 
careful  and  prolonged  investigation.  So  great  is  his  name — so 
great  his  genius — ihat  any  observation  of  his  carries  with  it  a 
universally  admitted  probabilily  of  truth.  In  this  matter,  how- 
ever, we  can  not  see  that  he  has  adduced  proof  sutticient  for 
his  statements;  we  do  not  know  what  he  has  seen.  In  no  dis- 
ease is  the  patient's  faith  a  more  i'liportant  element  in  the 
treatment  than  in  [lulmonary  consumption,  so  far,  at  least,  as 
temporary  improvement  is  concerned.  How  often  have  we 
heard  of  a  new  "cure"  under  the  use  of  which  the  cough,  the 
expectoration,  the  fever,  and  the  night-sweats  were  diminished 
and  there  was  a  gain  of  flesh  !  Yet  the  patients  seem  to  have 
died,  after  all.  What  will  be  the  future  of  Koch's  discovery? 
We  may  hope  much  ;  we  know  nothing.  In  justice  to  Koch,  it 
must  be  said  that  this  seems  to  be  precisely  his  own  view,  at 
least,  so  far  as  phthisis  is  concerned.  In  the  mean  time,  it  is 
not  necessary  for  physicians  to  go  to  Berlin  at  present  to  learn 
about  this  remedy,  even  if  they  do  not  know  how  to  give  a 
subcutaneous  injection.  This  they  can  learn  at  home,  and  they 
are  not  likely  to  learn  anything  else  about  the  method  abroad. 


APPENDICITrS  OR   ECPHYADITIS? 

TuE  renewed  interest  recently  aroused  in  diseases  of  the 
vermiform  appendix  has  brought  lo  light  thedissatistaotion  felt 
by  some  surgeons  and  pathologists  at  the  use  of  the  term  ap- 
pendix as  a  basis  for  the  construction  of  words  indicative  of 
diseases  of  that  organ  or  of  opcrat.ons  made  necessary  by  them. 
The  rea.sons  for  this  feeling  are  partly  philological  and  partly 
economical — in  the  interest  of  economy  of  time  and  space.     It 


is  objected  that  appendicitis  is  a  hybrid  word,  a  Latin  root  with 
a  Greek  termination,  a  product  that  all  lovers  of  order  and  uni- 
formity in  language  are  not  inclined  to  employ;  further,  that 
it  is  wholly  unsuitable  for  combination  with  the  accepted 
termination  signifying  excision,  ectnmy,  and,  as  removal  of  the 
appendix  is  an  operation  that  has  apparently  "  come  to  stay,' 
we  need  something  more  convenient  than  that  combination  of 
four  words  to  express  it. 

The  same  objections,  and  others,  apply  to  perityphlitis. 
There  is  no  periti/phlnn,  consequently  there  is  no  inflammation 
of  it,  no  perityphlitis;  and  peritt/ph/ectomy  would  be  simply 
outrageous.  What  is  the  alternative ?  Liddell  and  Scott  give 
ns  empbai  and  aTTo<tivac  as  signifying  an  appendage,  and  Galen  ap- 
plied eKipljai'  particularly  to  the  vermiform  appendix.  To  this 
extent  cKfiiac  may  be  said  to  have  a  title  to  be  employed  as  the 
basis  of  tlie  terms  necessary  to  be  employed  to  denote  diseases 
of  the  appendix  and  operations  incident  to  thtm,  and  its  com- 
petitor is  further  handicapped  by  the  u.-e  of  apophysis  to  indi- 
cate a  bony  prominence.  So,  if  we  must  have  inflaniiuation  of 
the  vermiform  appendix,  let  us  respect  it  as  ecphyailitis,  and 
let  us  find  in  ecphyadectiimy  the  means  of  relief  from  the  sup- 
purative, perforative,  and  philological  burdens  it  imposes. 


MINOR  PARAGRAPHS. 

BRANCHIAL   MALFORMATIONS. 

KosTANECKi  and  Mielecki,  in  a  recent  number  of  Virchow's 
Arehiv,  give  an  exhaustive  review  of  the  literature  and  re- 
corded cases  of  congenital  branchial  fistula},  pharyngeal  diver- 
ticula, and  branchiogenic  tumors  and  cysts.  The  anatomical  im- 
portance of  the  relation  of  congenital  cervical  flstuhe  to  bran- 
chogenic  malformations  has,  according  to  them,  been  clearly 
shown  to  be  the  result  of  arrested  development  of  the  branchial 
clefts.  In  the  development  of  the  embryo  these  clefts  all  close 
with  the  excei)tion  of  the  one  forming  the  external  auditcfry 
meatus,  the  tympanic  cavity,  and  the  Eustachian  tube.  Should 
any  of  the  clefts  remain  open,  a  cervical  fistula  results,  and  it 
may  be  formed  either  from  without  or  from  within,  and  be 
complete  or  incomplete.  The  branchiogenic  tumors  and  cysts 
found  in  this  connection  are  epithelial  in  origin  and  dependent 
upon  the  branchial  arches.  The  dermoids  of  the  submental 
region  and  of  the  base  of  the  tongue  are  not  considered  homolo- 
gous with  tho.se  of  evolution  or  development,  but  they  stand 
in  relation  to  those  which  occur  in  the  anterior  mediastinum, 
and  are  the  result  of  fusion  of  the  entoderm  with  the  ectoderm. 
The  membranous  and  cartilaginous  excrescences  bear  no  mor- 
phological relation  to  the  cervical  fistulie,  but  are  independent 
proilucts  of  the  visceral  arches,  and  the  ear  and  ear  muscles  are 
heterotopic  reproductions  from  the  same  parts.  The  congenital 
ear  fistuhc  stand  in  no  relation  to  the  first  branchial  cleft,  but 
are  disarrangements  of  the  second.  The  cheek  and  lower-lip 
fistulaj  are  considered  to  be  homologous  with  the  cervical, 
which  are  secondary  malformations  in  the  first  branchial  arches. 
Hitherto,  work  on  this  question  has  been  very  much  in  the 
dark  and  problematical,  but  recent  embryological  investiga- 
tions have  given  a  pretty  clear  explanation  of  the  causes  of 
branchiogenic  cervical  fistul.T.  The  authors  think  that,  if  phy- 
sicians would  make  an  accurate  anatomical  history  of  congeni- 
tal malformalions  coming  under  their  notice,  important  scien- 
tific information  would  bo  elicited  to  clear  up  many  doubtful 
points  bearing  on  the  question. 
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THE   PHYSIOLOGY   OF  THE   LARYNX. 

Dr.  Feux  Semon,  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Proceedings  of 
the  Royal  Society,  gives  the  result  of  considerable  research  and 
experiment  as  to  the  position  of  the  vocal  bands  in  quiet  res- 
piration in  man,  and  as  to  the  reflex  tonus  of  the  abductor  mus- 
cles. 'While  the  laryngeal  phenomena  attending  the  act  of  res- 
piration in  man  had  attracted  the  attention  of  physiologists  and 
laryngologists,  yet  investigation  on  this  point  had  been  com- 
paratively limited,  and  nothing  like  unanimity  of  views  had 
been  obtained.  The  author,  in  order  to  show  that  the  glottis 
was  wider  open  during  quiet  respiration  than  after  death  or 
after  division  of  the  vagi  or  of  tlie  recurrent  laryngeal  nerves, 
had  first  drawn  from  corroborating  evidence  of  trustworthy 
observers,  and  then  from  direct  comparative  measurements  of 
the  width  of  the  glottis  during  quiet  respiration  and  after 
death,  and  from  the  results  of  experiments  on  animals.  Though 
the  question  would  demand  further  elucidation,  the  outcome  of 
his  investigation  was:  (1)  That  the  glottis  in  man  was  wider 
open  during  quiet  respiration,  inspiration,  and  expiration  than 
after  death  or  after  division  of  the  vagi  or  of  the  recurrent 
laryngeal  nerves;  (2)  that  this  wider  opening  during  life  was 
the  result  of  a  permanent  activity  (tonus)  of  the  abductors  of 
the  vocal  bands  and  posterior  crico-arytajuoid  muscles,  which, 
therefore,  belonged  not  merely  to  the  class  of  accessory,  but  to 
that  of  regular,  respiratory  muscles;  (3)  that  the  activity  of 
these  muscles  was  due  to  tonic  impulses  which  their  ganglionic 
centers  received  from  the  neighboring  respiratory  center  in  the 
medulla  oblongata,  and  that  the  regular  activity  of  the  ab- 
ductors of  the  vocal  bands  during  life  belonged  to  the  class  of 
retiex  processes;  (4-)  that,  in  spite  of  their  additional  innerva- 
tion, the  abductors  of  the  vocal  bands  were  physiologically 
weaker  than  their  antagonists;  (5)  that  these  antagonists,  the 
adductors  of  the  vocal  bands,  had  primarily  nothing  at  all  to 
do  with  respiration,  and  ordinarily  served  the  function  of  pho- 
nation  only,  their  respiratory  functions  being  limited  to  assist- 
ance in  the  protection  of  the  lower  air-passages  against  the  en- 
trance of  foreign  bodies  and  to  assistance  in  the  modified  and 
casual  forms  of  expiration  known  as  coughing  and  laughing. 


BUFFALO    LITHIA   WATER    AS  A  SOLVENT   FOR    VESICAL 
CALCULUS. 

The  solvent  influence  of  the  Buffalo  lithia  water,  from  a 
spring  in  Virginia,  over  uric-acid  gravel  and  calculus  has  been 
the  subject  of  some  recent  communications  to  the  journals.  In 
the  Medical  Neics  for  November  8th  two  cases  are  reported  by 
Dr.  Samuel  Hannon,  of  Washington,  in  which  the  lithia  water 
aflfbrded  great  relief  by  crumbling  in  pieces  vesical  calculi  of 
considerable  size.  In  one  case,  that  of  a  woman,  thirty-eight 
years  of  age,  the  water  was  used  ad  lihitum  for  twelve  weeks; 
in  the  other  case,  that  of  a  man  of  sixty,  it  was  used  ten  weeks, 
reducing  the  vesical  concretions,  apparently  by  dissolving  them, 
and  ameliorating  the  cystitis  which  was  present  in  both  cases 
at  the  time  the  use  of  the  water  was  begun.  In  the  second 
case,  boric-acid  washings  of  the  bladder  were  at  first  used,  and 
a  doubt  is  expressed  by  the  writer  whether  tlio  crumbling  pro- 
cess may  not  have  been  due,  in  part  at  least,  to  this  agent  as 
well  as  to  tlie  lithia  water ;  at  all  events,  the  diminished  irrita- 
tion along  the  entire  urinary  tract  was  most  marked  and  reacted 
favorably  upon  the  patient's  gener.al  health,  so  that  the  dyspep- 
sia, insorrinia,  and  diarrha'a—  his  former  symptoms — began  to 
disappear  before  the  eighth  week.  In  the  first  case,  also,  the 
reaction  upon  the  general  health  was  decided.  Before  the  pa- 
tient began  to  use  the  water  she  had  suffered  from  attacks  of 
renal  colic  for  eighteen  months,  which  were  recurring  with  in- 


creased frequency  ;  she  had  also  had  dyspeptic  symptoms,  hajma- 
tnria,  and  one  attack  resembling  ursemic  convulsions.  Afterthree 
or  four  months  the  urine  was  found  normal  and  the  cystitis  had 
vanished.  Dr.  C.  H.  Davis,  of  Meriden.  Conn.,  has  reported  in 
the  New  England  Medical  Monthly  a  case  of  disintegrated  cal- 
culus where  the  analysis  showed  that  it  was  made  up  of  uric 
acid  with  a  trace  of  oxalate  of  calcium.  The  Buflalo  lithia 
water  was  used  in  this  case  also.  The  vesical  calculus  in  this 
instance  was  of  two  years'  standing,  and  the  patient  was  op- 
posed to  any  operative  procedure  being  undertaken  for  his  re- 
lief. Within  a  few  days  after  the  use  of  the  water  was  begun  he 
commenced  to  get  rid  of  |)ortions  of  his  calculus  when  urinat- 
ing. For  several  days  in  succession  he  passed  as  muoh  as  a 
teaspoonfnl  of  detritus,  and  the  passage  of  fragments  was  almost 
constant  until,  at  the  end  of  about  a  year,  he  was  entirely  re- 
lieved of  all  vesical  trouble. 


CARDIAC   AFFECTIONS   OF   CHILDHOOD    TREATED   WITH 
STROPHANTHUS. 

Dr.  Moncorvo,  of  Rio  Janeiro,  has  made  somewhat  exten- 
sive experiments  with  strophanthus  in  the  cardiac  atfections  of 
children.  According  to  an  abstract  of  his  pa])er  in  the  Practi- 
tioner, this  drug  is  especially  suitable  as  a  cardiac  and  diuretic 
remedy  in  the  diseases  of  childhood,  because  it  is  not  only 
prompt  to  act,  but  completely  harmless,  even  to  children  of  a 
very  tender  age.  Its  action  is  both  even  and  energetic.  Fraser's 
alcoholic  tincture  has  proved  in  his  hands  the  preferable  form 
of  the  drug,  and  when  given  in  valvular  lesions — both  tricuspid 
and  mitral — with  diminished  urinary  secretion,  promotes  the 
return  of  tonicity  of  the  heart,  regulates  the  rhythm  of  its 
beats,  and  increases  the  amplitude  and  strength  of  the  pulse. 
Its  diuretic  action  is  also  well  marked  in  a  large  proportion  of 
these  cases.  It  is  a  cardiac  tonic  in  children's  cases  of  pulmo- 
nary and  broncho-pulmonary  affections  that  are  so  frequently 
complicated  with  cardiac  insurticiency.  The  happy  results  of 
the  employment  of  this  remedy  often  last  long  after  its  admin- 
istration has  been  stopped.  Numerous  instances  of  the  pro- 
longed beneficial  influence  of  the  drug  confirm  the  author  in 
his  opinion  that  strophanthus  is  pre-eminently  the  cardiac  tonic 
for  children. 

FAMBUTANO,  A   SUBSTITUTE   FOR   QUININE. 

Dujaedin-Beaumetz  has,  according  to  the  Medical  Press  and 
Circular,  recently  called  attention  to  the  antiperiodic  jiroperties 
of  an  extract  obtained  from  the  root  of  a  shrub  called  pambu- 
tano.  The  aqueous  decoction  of  the  root  has  been  largely  and 
successfully  used  in  the  treatment  of  malarial  fevers;  it  has  been 
beneficial  in  a  number  of  cases  in  which  the  symptoms  did  not 
yield  to  quinine.  The  isolation  of  an  alkaloid  has  not  hitherto 
been  effected,  but  the  plant  contains  various  fatty  bodies  and 
essential  oils  in  addition  to  a  special  kind  of  tannin.  All  the 
active  properties  of  the  root  are  extracted  by  maceration  in 
alcohol  atGO°.  The  writer  in  the  Pre^sand  Circular  adds  that, 
while  the  high  value  of  quinine  as  a  febrifuge  and  antiperiodic 
is  incontestable,  the  faults  and  failures  of  the  old  favorite  do 
declare  themselves  from  time  to  time,  and  hence  the  di.scovery 
of  other  vegetable  products  which  have  similar  powers  is  not 
without  importance,  since  some  of  these  may  and  do  succeed 
when  (piinine  has  proved  ineffectual. 


THE   OPERATIVE   TREATMENT  OK   MI^INlfcRE'S   DISEASE. 

Dr.  Charles  II.  Burnett,  in  a  p:i]>cr  read  before  the  .Vniori- 
can  Otological  Society  at  its  last  meeting,  gives  an  account  of  a 
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case  of  aural  vertisro  which  he  permanently  cured  by  excision 
of  the  raembrana  and  the  malleus.  Retraction  of  the  chain  of 
ossicles,  induced  by  chronic  catarrlial  adhesion  of  the  niem- 
brana  and  malleus  to  the  inner  wall  of  the  drum  cavity,  was 
supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  the  tinnitus  and  vertigo.  Excision 
of  these  adherent  parts  of  the  conducting  apparatus  was  per- 
formed under  anre^sthesia,  with  immediate  relief,  and  there  had 
been  no  return  of  the  annoying  symptoms,  two  years  and  a 
half  havinjr  elapsed  since  the  operation.  This  seems  to  be  the 
first  case  reported  as  having  been  cured  by  operative  methods. 
The  result  of  treatment  in  this  case  suggests  also  that  the 
origin  of  Meniere's  disease  is  possibly  often  mechanical  and  not 
neuropathic. 

THE   .JOHNS  HOPKINS    UNIVERSIXr. 

The  advocates  of  the  admission  of  women  to  the  educational 
privileges  at  this  institution  have  made  favorable  progress.  At 
a  recent  meeting  at  Baltimore  it  was  reported  that  the  ladies 
moving  in  this  matter  proposed  to  continue  their  work  upon  the 
endowment  fund  until  half  a  million  dollars  bad  been  pledged 
to  the  Women's  Medical  School  of  the  university.  Among  the 
active  friends  of  the  movement  are  Miss  Mary  Garrett,  Miss 
Clara  Barton,  Mrs.  Harrison,  the  President's  wife,  Cardinal 
Gibbons.  Col.  R.  R.  Porter,  Dr.  Richard  H.  Derby,  Dr.  H.  D. 
Koyes,  Dr.  B.  M.  Murray,  Gen.  Felix  Agnus,  and  Col.  Rainey. 
Many  of  them  were  present  at  the  recent  meeting,  above  re- 
ferred to,  going  to  it  from  a  distance  in  order  to  attest  their 
hearty  approval  of  the  project. 


GONORRHCEA   IN   THE   FEMALE. 

The  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences  reports  the 
work  of  Prochownick  in  the  electrical  treatment  of  recent 
gonorrhoea  in  the  female,  the  result  of  which  is  published  in  the 
MiLTuhener  medic  in  ische  Wochenschrift.  The  author,  in  testing 
the  antimycotic  action  of  the  positive  pole  of  the  galvanic  cur- 
rent, has  found  that  with  this  pole  introduced  into  the  uterus, 
and  a  current  of  120  milliamperes  used  for  ten  minutes,  in  every 
instance,  after  four  seances  the  specific  micro-organisms  disap- 
peared, and  after  six  or  seven  applications  the  character  of  the 
discharge  was  entirely  changed. 


THE   COOMBK   L\'INO-IN   HOSPIT.M,,    DUBLIN. 

It  is  contemplated  to  present  the  master  of  the  hospital 
with  a  testimonial  on  the  occasion  of  his  approaching  retire- 
ment from  that  ofidce,  which  he  has  held  for  the  last  seven 
years.  It  is  probable  that  an  ex-assistant  master  (and  Dr.  Hoey's 
name  is  mentioned;  will  be  appointed  as  his  successor. 


ITEMS,   ETC. 

Infectious  Diseases  in  New  Tork. — Wc  are  indebted  to  tlie  Sanitary 
Bureau  of  tlie  Hi.'ahli  Department  for  the  following  statement  of  cases 
and  deaths  reported  during  the  two  weeks  ending  November  18,  1890: 


DISEASES. 


Typlms  fever 

Typhoid  fever 

Scarlet  fever 

Cerebro-spinal  meningitis 

Mea.sles 

Diplitlierin 

Sniall-po.x 

Varicella 


Weekending  Nov.  II' 


Cue*.       Deaths. 


0 
25 
74 

2 

174 

96 

1 


0 
9 
9 

29 
0 
0 


Week  ending  Nov.  18. 

Caeee. 

Deaths. 

0 

0 

21 

» 

69 

7 

2 

2 

161 

13 

99 

29 

0 

0 

.H 

0 

The  Orton  Prize. — Dr.  .1.  (i.  Orton,  as  president  of  the  New  Tork 
State  Meiiiial  Association,  has  oifered  a  prize  of  ?!100  for  the  best 
short  popular  es5ay  on  some  subject  connected  with  practical  sanita- 
tion, under  the  following  conditions:  1.  Competition  lo  be  open  to  all. 
2.  Essays  to  be  forwarded  to  the  secretary  of  the  association,  Dr.  E.  D. 
Ferguson,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  not  later  than  August  1,  1891,  accompanied  by 
the  name  of  the  author  under  a  separate  seal.  3.  Exannuation  and 
award  to  be  made  by  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Ooinieil  of  the  asso- 
ciation. 4.  The  successful  essay  to  be  read  at  tie  next  annual  meeting 
of  the  association,  and,  If  approved  by  the  Council,  to  be  offered  for 
publication  in  the  secular  press,  and  issued  in  tract  form  or  otherwise 
for  general  circulation.  5.  Authors  of  essays,  unsuccessful  as  far  as 
the  prize  is  concerned,  but  found  worthy  of  special  commendation,  to 
receive  intimation  as  to  a  proper  disposition  to  be  made  of  them. 

An  Assault  on  a  Naval  Stirgeon  in  Brooklyn. — Dr.  Delevan  Blood- 
good,  luedical  director  of  the  laboratory  at  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard, 
was,  on  November  8th,  the  victim  of  a  highwayman's  assault.  He  was 
knocked  senseless  and  robbed  of  all  the  valuables  he  had  upon  his  per- 
son while  returning  at  night  to  his  residence  near  the  Naval  Hospital. 
The  blow  was  probably  given  from  behind  by  means  of  a  sand-bag,  and 
was  only  a  little  short  of  being  murderous  in  its  violence,  but,  fortu- 
nately, no  bones  were  broken  and  no  untoward  symptoms  have  since 
arisen. 

The  Death  of  Dr.  Eichard  J.  Levis,  of  Philadelphia,  the  n  ell-known 
surgeon  and  teacher,  occuireil  on  the  I'Jth  inst.,  at  Kenuett  Square, 
Pa.,  after  a  brief  illness.  He  was  a  native  of  Philadelphia,  born 
sixty-three  years  ago,  the  son  of  a  physician  and  coming  from  a  family 
of  French  origin,  but  having  an  ante-Revolutionary  history.  The  fam- 
ily name  was  De  Levis,  but  the  first  American  representative,  who  came 
over  with  William  Penn  in  1682,  adopted  the  plainer  way  of  writing  it. 
The  heads  of  the  family  have  for  two  hundred  years  or  more  been  prac- 
titioners of  medicine  or  surgery,  with  a  marked  predilection  for  the  lat- 
ter. Dr.  Richard  J.  Levis  was  an  alumnus  of  the  .Jefferson  Medical 
College,  of  the  class  of  1848.  While  pursuing  his  studies  at  that  in- 
stitution he  was  also  an  assiduous  private  student  of  Professor  Miit- 
ter's,  having  in  view  the  perfecting  of  himself  in  surgery  as  a  specialty. 
In  1859  he  was  appointed  surgeon  to  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital.  Dur- 
ing the  war  he  was  surgeon  in  charge  of  two  military  hospitals  which 
were  established  near  Philadelphia  for  the  purpose  of  treating  the  de- 
formities resulting  from  gunshot  wounds,  and  while  in  these  positions 
had  nearly  two  thousand  amputations  under  his  care.  He  became  sur- 
geon to  the  Wills  Hospital  for  diseases  of  the  eye  and  lecturer  in  the 
same  clinical  department  at  the  .Jefferson  school.  In  1871  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  surgical  staff  of  the  Philadelphia  Hospital,  and  a  few 
vears  later,  when  the  Jefferson  College  Hospital  was  built,  he  was  given 
a  like  position  in  it.  He  also  became,  about  the  same  time,  lecturer  on 
clinical  surgery  at  that  college  and  at  the  Philadelphia  Polyclinic  and 
.School  for  Graduates.  From  1877  to  1887  he  was  president  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  Jefferson  Medical  College.  He  was  also  at  one 
time  the  president  of  the  State  medical  society,  and  in  1886  of  the 
county  society.  He  retired  from  practice  in  1887  to  his  country  home, 
called  Ccdarcroft,  formerly  the  residence  of  the  late  Bayard  Taylor. 
His  fatal  illness  ivas  pneumonia. 

The  Death  of  Dr.  J.  R.  Quinan,  of  Baltimore. — Wc  legret  to  record 
the  death  of  Dr.  Quinan,  which  occurred  very  suddenly  on  the  11th  in- 
stant. Dr.  Quinan  was  born  in  Lancaster  County,  Peimsylvania,  but, 
after  completing  bis  medical  studies  in  the  Jefferson  Medical  College 
in  1844,  removed  to  Calvert  County,  Maryland,  where  he  remained,  en- 
gaged actively  in  medical  practice,  until  1867.  He  then  went  to  Balti- 
more, and  resided  there  until  his  death.  Dr.  Quinan  was  well  known 
throughout  Maryland  as  a  man  of  fine  literary  taste  and  ability,  of  con- 
siderable learning,  and  of  enormous  industry  ;  and  by  the  public  at 
large  he  was  particularly  well  known  for  his  researches  in  historical 
subjects  and  especially  in  the  medical  history  of  his  adopted  State.  To 
the  smaller  circle  of  his  friends  he  was  known  as  a  man  of  singularly 
imsclfiHli  and  generous  character ;  thoroughly  upright  and  honorable, 
alike  in  his  idca^  and  in  his  actions,  loyal  to  his  convictions,  a  genial 
companion,  a  true  friend  ;  one  who,  himself  modest  to  a   fault,  was 
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quick  to  appreciate  the  good  points  of  another ;  one  who,  scoroing 
ererything  base  and  mean  as  something  alien  to  him,  was  yet  full  of 
charity  and  as  far  removed  as  possible  from  Pharisaical  self-righteous- 
ness. Such  men,  though  not  filling  the  place  in  the  world's  estimation 
which  is  occupied  by  their  more  self-assertive  colleagues,  are  still  the 
true  glory  of  the  medical  profession,  and  never  more  so  than  nowi 
when  the  self-seeking  struggle  for  prominence  seems  continually  on  the 
increase,  and  when  the  science  of  medicine  itself,  which  is  distinctively 
the  science  of  benevoleiice  and  self-sacrifice,  seems  in  danger  of  losing 
its  character,  while  its  votaries  are  being  swept  along  in  the  universal 
rush  for  riches  and  preferment. 

Army  Intelligence. —  Official  List  of  Changes  in  the  Stations  and 
Duties  of  Officers  serving  in  the  Medical  Department,  United  States 
Army,  from  November  9  to  November  15,  1S90 : 

Alexander,  Charles  T.,  Lieutenant-Colonel  and  Surgeon,  and  Middle- 
Tos,  JoHiNsos  V.  D.,  Major  and  Surgeon,  are,  by  direction  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  War,  appointed  members  of  a  board  of  officers,  appointed 
to  meet,  at  the  call  of  the  senior  officer  thereof,  at  the  rooms  of  the 
Board  of  Engineers,  Army  Building,  New  York  city,  to  examine  such 
officers  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  as  may  be  ordered  before  it, 
with  a  view  to  determining  their  fitness  for  promotion,  as  contem- 
plated by  the  act  of  Congress  approved  October  1,  1890.  Par.  4, 
S.  0.  261,  A.  G.  0.,  Washington,  D.  C,  November  7,  1890. 

Cowdret,  Stevens  G.,  Major  and  Surgeon.  The  leave  of  absence 
granted  in  S.  0.  112,  October  24,  1890,  Department  of  Arizona,  is, 
by  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  extended  fifteen  days.  S.  0. 
263,  Headquarters  of  the  Army,  A.  G.  0.,  Washington,  November 
10,  1890. 

McElderry,  Henry,  Major  and  Surgeon.  The  extension  of  leave  of 
absence  on  account  of  sickness  granted  in  S.  0.  214,  September  12, 
1890,  from  this  office,  is,  by  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  fur- 
ther extended  two  months  on  surgeon's  certificate  of  disability. 
Par.  28,  S.  0.  263,  A.  G.  O.,  November  10,  1890. 

NoRRis,  Basil,  Colonel  and  Surgeon,  and  Sternberg,  George  M.,  Major 
and  .Surgeon,  are,  by  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  appointed 
members  of  a  board  of  officers,  appointed  to  meet,  at  the  call  of 
the  senior  officer  thereof,  in  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  to  examine  such 
officers  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  as  may  be  ordered  before  it,  with 
a  view  of  determining  their  fitness  for  promotion,  as  contemplated 
by  the  act  of  Congress  approved  October  1,  1890.  Par.  5,  S.  O. 
261,  A.  G.  0.,  Washington,  D.  C,  November  7,  1890. 

Walker,  Freeman  V'.,  First  Lieutenant  and  Assistant  Surgeon,  Fort 
D.  A.  Russell,  Wyoming.  Leave  of  absence  tor  one  month,  to  take 
effect  on  or  about  the  15th  inst.,  is  granted.  Par.  3,  S.  0.  85, 
Department  of  the  Platte,  November  11,  1890. 

Naval  Intelligence. — Official  List  of  Changes  in  the  Medical  Corps 
of  the  United  States  Navy  for  the  week  ending  November  15,  1890 : 
Owens,  Thomas,  Surgeon.    Ordered  to  the  Museum  of  Hygiene  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 
Martin,  H.  M.,  Surgeon.      Detached  from  the  Receiving-ship  Wabash 

and  ordered  before  the  Retiring  Board. 
RtXKY,  P.  M.,  Surgeon.     Continued   in  charge  of  Naval  Dispensary  at 

Washington,  D.  C,  until  November  20,  1891. 
ijREEN,  E.  H.,  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon.     Promoted  to  Surgeon.     No- 
vember 10,  1890. 
Smith,  Howard,  Surgeon.     Placed  on  the  Retired  List.     November  10, 
1890. 

Harine-Hospital  Service, — Offiinl  List  of  Changis  of  Stations  and 
Diilit.i  of  M'/ir'jt  Offinrs  of  the  United   Slates  Marine. //ospilid  Srvice 
for  the  three  weeks  ending  November  15,  1890  : 
Carter,  H.  R.,  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon.     Granted  leave  of  absence 

for  fifteen  days.     November  14,  1890. 
Guiteras,  G.   M.,  Assistant  Surgeon.     Granted   leave  of  absence   for 

thirty  days.     October  29,  1890. 
HissEV,   S.    H.,   Assistant  Surgeon.      To  proceed    to   South   Atlantic 

Quarantine  Station  for  temporary  duty.     October  28,  1890. 


Geddings,   H.   D.,  Assistant  Surgeon.     Granted  leave  of  absence  for 

fourteen  days.     November  14,  1890. 
Groenevelt,  .1.  F.,  Assistant  Surgeon.    To  report  to  the  Superintendent 

of  Immigration  for  temporary  duty.     October  28,  1890. 

Society  Meetings  for  the  Coming  Week  : 

Monday,  Novemlier  £4'h  ■  Medical  Society  of  the  County  of  New  York  ; 
Boston  Society  for  Medical  Improvement ;  Lawrence,  Mass..  Medical 
Club  (private) ;  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Society  for  Medical  Improve- 
ment ;  Baltimore  Medical  Association. 

Tdesdat,  November  S5th  :  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  (Section  in 
Laryngology  and  Rhinology) ;  New  York  Dermatological  Society 
(private) ;  Buffalo  Obstetrical  Society  (private) ;  Jenkins  Medical 
Society,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. ;  Boston  Society  of  Medical  Sciences  (pri- 
vate). 

Wednesday,  November  2Gth :  New  York  Surgical  Society ;  New  York 
Pathological  Society;  American  Microscopical  Society  of  the  City  of 
New  York  ;  Medical  Society  of  the  County  of  Albany ;  Auburn, 
N.  Y.,  City  Medical  Association  ;  Berkshire,  Mass.,  District  Medical 
Society  (Pittsfield);  Philadelphia  County  Medical  Society. 

Thursday,  November  87th:  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  (Section 
in  Obstetrics  and  Gyniecology) ;  New  York  Orthopaedic  Society ; 
Brooklyn  Pathological  Society  ;  Roxbury,  Mass..  Society  for  Medical 
Improvement  (private);  Pathological  Society  of  Philadelphia. 

Friday,  November  2Sth :  Yorkville  Medical  Association  (private) ;  New 
York  Society  of  German  Physicians ;  New  York  Clinical  Society 
(private) ;  Philadelphia  Clinical  Society  ;  Philadelphia  Laryngologi- 
cal  Society. 


%t\Uxs  to  tlje  ®bttor. 
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HERMAPHRODITISM. 

151  Fairfield  Ave.,  Bridgeport, 

October  S9,  1890. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Ne\D  York  Medical  Journal  : 

SiE:  The  following  case  was  brought  to  my  notice  by  the 
coramandant  of  iiolice  of  San  Salvador,  Salvador,  C.  A.,  while  I 
was  in  charge  of  the  sanitary  service  of  said  GovernmeDt.  As 
it  is  a  unique  case,  1  should  like  to  have  it  reported,  with  a  view 
of  ascertaining  whether  a  siniilar  case  has  ever  been  seen:  J. 
H.,  a  house  servafat  of  masculine  features  and  movements,  aged 
twenty-eight,  height  five  foet  seven  iuehes,  weight  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-nine  pounds,  was  arrested  by  tlie  police  for  vio- 
lation of  the  law  governing  prostitution,  which  compels  prosti- 
tutes to  register  with  the  Direction-General  of  Police  and  pass  a 
weekly  examination  by  a  surgeon  detailed  for  that  purpose.  On 
examination,  both  female  and  male  organs  of  generation  were 
found  in  a  remarkably  well-developed  condition.  The  labia 
majora  were  of  normal  size,  but  flattened  on  their  anterior  sur- 
face. The  labia  minora  and  the  liynicu  were  absent.  The  va- 
gina was  spacious,  four  inches  and  a  quarter  long  anteriorly  and 
six  inches  posteriorly.  The  os  uteri  was  torn  on  the  left  side. 
There  was  profuse  leucorrhoea.  Seven  years  before,  she  had 
given  birth  to  a  normal  female  infant.  In  place  of  the  clitoris 
there  was  a  penis  which  when  in  erection  measured  five  inches 
and  a  iiuarter  long  by  three  inches  and  five  eighths  in  circum- 
ference. The  glans  penis  and  the  uretlira  were  perfectly 
formed.  The  scrotum,  which  was  two  iuches  and  an  eighth 
long,  contained  two  testicles  about  an  inch  in  length  and  two 
inches  and  a  half  in  circumference.  The  mons  Veneris  was 
sparsely  covered  with  short,  straight,  black  hair.  Both  sets  of 
organs  were  perfect  in   their  functions,  semen   being  ejected 
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with  extract  of  one  of  the  bitter  tonics  was  in  many  respects 
similar  to  that  of  the  iodide  of  potassium,  bnt  he  believed  it  had 
a  special  influence  in  modifying  inflammatory  conditions  of  the 
endometrium,  and  in  his  hands  had  certainly  been  productive 
of  very  great  benefit.  The  patient  had  progressed  beyond  the 
nsual  danger  point  and  was  delivered  safely  at  term.  Labor  was 
easy  and  rapid,  child  a  magnificent  specimen  and  free  from 
every  blemish,  was  now  more  than  a  year  old,  and  had  been 
singularly  exempt  from  the  usual  infantile  maladies.  Tlie  phi- 
centa  was  healthy. 

The  speaker  said  that  Galabin  spoke  of  inflammation  of 
the  decidua  which  might  arise  from  previous  endometritis 
existing  prior  to  conception,  and  it  might  exist  in  the  vera, 
or  reflexd,  or  serotina.  He  said  the  study  of  inflamm.ition  in 
this  situation  was  difficult,  because  the  cell  proliferation  of  the 
decidua  was  analogous  to  that  which  took  place  in  the  inflam- 
matory process;  it  was  the  inflammatory  process  in  the  decidua 
serotina  which  chiefly  affected  the  placenta.  Symptoms  of  this 
trouble  were  soreness  and  tenderness  over  the  uterine  globe, 
but  might  be  entirely  absent.  The  same  author  above  quoted 
said  that  fatty  degeneration  mii-ht  be  partial,  and  then  the 
foetus  might  be  born  alive,  but  that,  when  "extensive,  it  may 
directly  kill  the  foetus  by  cutting  off  the  supply  of  blood." 
Parvin  {Science  of  Obstetrics)  spoke  of  the  distinction  made  by 
Dr.  R.  Barnes  between  fatty  degeneration  and  fatty  metamor- 
phosis: "The  former  begins  in  the  living,  the  latter  is  found 
in  the  dead  tissues."  In  Cazeaus  and  Tarnier  was  found 
the  expression  of  doubt  as  to  the  ability  to  fix  the  symptoma- 
tology of  this  lesion,  there  being  only  evidence  of.  uterine  con- 
gestion, manifested  in  some  cases  by  weight  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  abdomen  and  pain  in  the  loins  and  down  the  thiglis.  But 
these  symptoms  might  be  present  when  other  placental  lesions 
ex'oted.  There  might  be  apoplexy,  sclerosis,  syphilitic  disease, 
cincer,  etc.  It  was  not  pertinent  to  the  subject  under  discus- 
sion to  consider  these,  nor  would  time  or  space  permit.  He 
bad  been  led  to  consider  the  subject  from  its  present  standpoint 
because  of  the  success  attending  the  treatment  of  repeated  pre- 
mature delivery,  based  upon  the  theory  enunciated,  and  because, 
in  the  light  of  such  success,  it  might  point  the  solution  to  .some 
case  of  similar  difficulty. 

Supplementary  to  his  paper  and  in  reply  to  questions.  Dr. 
Upshur  cilled  attention  to  Galabin's  opinion  that  a  peculiar 
pinkish  color  of,  and  the  presence  of  watery  gummata  in,  the 
placenta  was  evidence  of  syphilitic  disease  of  that  organ.  But 
he  was  satisfied  of  the  absence  of  any  syphilitic  taint  in  the 
case  reported.  The  success  of  the  alterative  treatment  might 
also  suggest  syphilis.  But  he  had  seen  decided  improvement 
in  simple  endometritis  from  the  exhibition  of  the  chloride  of 
gold  and  sodinm.  He  ascribed  the  good  result  in  the  above- 
cited  case  principally  to  the  use  of  that  salt.  The  general  health 
of  the  patient  was  good. 

Dr.  Ilfoii  M.  Tavlob  was  reminded  of  a  patient  who  had 
lost  her  first  three  children  at  about  the  eighth  month.  In  all 
of  these  pregnancies  preventive  treatment  had  been  adopted. 
Subsequently  she  had  had  three  children ;  no  preventive  treat- 
ment had  been  attempted,  and  all  of  the  last  three  children  had 
been  born  alive,  strong,  and  robust.  He  thoui,'ht  wo  sometimes 
credited  medicine  with  alterative  influence  which  it  did  not  de- 
serve. 

Dr.  Moore  did  not  think  that  conception  could  take  [dace 
in  a  uterus  which  at  the  time  of  connection  was  the  subject  of 
corporeal  endometritis.  The  leucorrhcea  consequent  upon  such 
diseased  condition  effectually  impaired  the  vitality  of  the  sper- 
matozoa, or  by  its  flow  washed  the  ovum  from  the  uterine 
cavity.  But,  even  if  conception  took  place,  it  was  impossible 
for  gestation  to  progress  safely,  and  abortion  or  miscarriage  re- 


sulted. Where  conception  took  place  in  a  healthy  uterus  and 
endometritis  subsequently  occurred,  the  pathological  changes 
consequent  upon  inflammation  of  the  endometrium  precluded 
the  possibility  of  a  continuation  of  pregnancy  to  term.  Where 
the  neck  only  was  involved,  conception  and  delivery  at  term 
might  occur.  Bnt,  when  both  neck  and  body  were  diseased, 
non-conception  was  the  rule.  Placental  disease  proper  was  fre- 
quently secondary.  Various  morbific  conditions  of  the  blood 
brought  about  abortions — such  as  continued  or  the  eruptive 
fevers  and  syphilis,  especially  secondary.  In  tertiary  syphilis 
the  patient  frequently  went  to  full  term.  Congestions  and  other 
interferences  with  the  circulation  occasioned  by  flexions  or  ver- 
sions produced  fatty  or  amyloid  degeneration,  or  general  uter- 
ine contraction  sufficient  to  detach  the  membranes.  Retro- 
flexions were  especially  fruitful  in  these  bad  results. 

Dr.  Upshur  did  not  think  that  the  failure  to  abort,  in  the 
case  of  his  patient,  could  be  ascribed  to  coincidence  as  suggested 
by  Dr.  Taylor.  He  referred  to  other  oases  of  endometritis  not 
connected  with  pregnancy  in  his  practice  that  had  been  bene- 
fited by  this  treatment.  A  case  yielding  to  iodide  of  potassium 
or  bichloride  of  mercury  did  not  necessarily  imply  syphilitic  taint. 
It  was  not  common  for  conception  to  take  place  where  there  was 
an  existing  endometritis,  especially  of  the  cervix  ;  but  where 
there  was  latent  endometritis  before  marriage  it  might  be  de- 
veloped by  pregnancy.  This  patient  had  had  a  dysmenorrhcea 
before  marriage,  but  had  not  been  treated  for  it,  as  conception 
took  place  so  quickly  he  did  not  have  the  opportunity. 

Convulsions  following  the  Ingestion  of  Unsound  Oysters. 
— Dr.  Upshur  had  been  recently  called  to  see  a  lady  of  usually 
robust  health.  He  had  found  her  with  decided  trismus— spas- 
modic contraction  of  both  flexor  and  extensor  muscles  of  hands 
and  of  the  lower  extremities  ;  spasms,  both  violent  and  painful, 
lasting  several  minutes,  and  excited  by  a  slight  draft  or  current 
of  air.  There  had  been  no  wound  to  give  origin  to  suspicion  of 
traumatic  tetanus,  and  no  probability  of  her  having  obtained 
strychnine.  Bnt  it  seemed  .she  had  eaten  a  few  raw  oysters  the 
day  before,  when  the  weather  was  warm.  The  convulsions  had 
been  accompanied  by  choleraic  symptoms — nausea,  vomiting, 
and  purging,  but  no  collapse.  He  had  administered  morphine 
hypodermically  and  chloroform  by  inhalation,  and  had  further 
controlled  them  by  twenty-grain  doses  of  bromide  of  potassium 
every  two  hours.  He  was  satisfied  that  the  convulsions  were 
due  to  eating  unsound  oysters. 

The  President  reported  a  case  of  convulsions  in  a  mulatto 
child  whom  he  had  relieved  of  an  attack  of  nausea  a  month 
before  by  the  u.';o  of  carbolic  acid.  There  had  been  four  or  five 
convulsions  daily,  accompanied  by  a  profuse  flow  of  saliva. 
Suspecting  worms,  a  vermifuge  had  been  administered  with 
negative  result.  He  had  then  given  an  emetic  of  sulphate  of 
zinc  without  relief.  The  fourth  day  be  had  been  present  during 
the  convulsions,  which  were  confined  to  the  upper  portion  of 
the  body  and  the  upper  extremities.  He  thought  them  due  to 
ingestion  of  some  insolublo  substance.  The  patient  had  been 
rubbed  with  croton  oil  along  the  spine  last  night,  and  was  bet- 
ter this  morning. 

Dr.  IIooE  thought  the  convulsions  due  to  sotue  preputial 
trouble. 

Angina  Pectoris. — Dr.  Edward  T.  Bakkr  reported  a  case 
of  this  iilTeetioii  sui)|posed  to  bo  caused  by  depressed  fracture  of 
the  skull.  He  had  called  to  see  a  white  man  aged  thirty  ;  height, 
six  feet  two  inches;  weight,  two  hundred  and  five  pounds; 
very  muscular ;  0(tcupation,  striker  in  a  blacksmith-shop.  Prior 
to  1884  (when  he  had  received  the  injury  to  his  head)  he  had 
not  seen  a  day's  sickness  in  his  life.  This  injury  had  left  him 
with  a  depression  on  the  left  side  of  his  head,  on  a  level  with 
the  top  of  and  an  inch  posterior  to  the  margin  of  the  ear,  and 
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one  Inch  and  a  quarter  from  the  tip  of  the  mastoid  process. 
The  depression  had  measured  an  inch  from  the  upper  to  the 
lower  margin,  and  an  inch  and  a  half  from  the  anterior  to  the 
posterior  margin.  He  was  confined  to  his  bed  eight  montbs 
after  receipt  of  the  injury.  After  he  was  able  to  go  about  he  liad 
had  an  attack  of  angina  pectoris,  and  had  had  as  many  as  three 
a  week  since  that  time.  Sometimes  he  would  not  have  one 
for  a  month,  when  they  would  return  with  increased  severity, 
lie  had  been  treated  by  a  number  of  doctors  without  relief.  He 
noticed  that  he  had  had  more  attacks,  and  they  had  been  much 
more  severe  in  character,  since  he  had  had  la  grippe  last  March. 
A  stethoscopio  examination  of  his  chest  had  revealed  the  heart 
sounds  normal,  but  a  little  weaker  than  seemed  in  keeping  with 
his  fine  physique  and  general  strength.  He  had  some  dyspeptic 
symptoms,  for  which  elix.  lactopeptine  was  prescribed.  The 
speaker's  objects  in  reporting  this  case  were — 

1.  To  get  the  opinions  and  advice  of  the  older  members  of 
the  Academy  in  regard  to  the  advisability  of  using  nitrite  of 
amyl  in  this  case.  As  the  patient  noticed  that  when  he  got 
very  warm,  and  especially  when  he  lowered  his  head  in  stoop- 
ing, it  gave  him  pain  in  the  back  of  the  head  just  above  the 
neck,  and  that  he  would  become  unconscious  unless  the  upright 
position  was  immediately  resumed;  as  amyl  produced  about 
the  same  effect  (vertigo,  dizziness,  and  flushing  of  the  face — in 
other  words,  temporary  hypersemia),  was  it  not  advisable  to 
use  it,  and  thus  substitute  unconsciousness  due  to  congestion  of 
the  brain  for  angina  pectoris? 

2.  Could  we  attribute  the  angina  pectoris  to  the  blow  on 
the  head  which  might  have  fractured  the  inner  table  of  the 
skull,  and,  by  irritation  of  that  portion  of  brain,  so  interfered 
with  the  action  of  the  pneumogastic  nerve  as  to  cause  the  heart 
tronble  ? 

3.  Oonld  he  not  be  operated  on  and  the  depressed  bone 
raised  from  the  brain,  and  thus  relieve  both  conditions? 

He  said  that  he  had  been  repeatedly  told  by  pljysicians  that 
the  wound  was  too  low  down  to  be  operated  on.  He  was  now 
taking  sodium  bromide,  compound  spirit  of  ether,  and  aromatic 
spirit  of  ammonia  three  times  daily,  and  every  two  hours  when 
threatened  with  attacks.  The  speaker  further  said  that  the  at- 
tacks were  not  more  frequent  in  the  recumbent  position  or  at 
night;  mind  clear,  and  that  lie  thouglit  there  was  chronic  con- 
gestion or  inflammation  about  the  brain. 

The  Peesident  thought  it  a  clear  case  for  operation. 

Dr.  Upshur  had  seen  a  ca.se  that,  in  regard  to  epilepsy,  was 
similar  to  Dr.  Baker's.  The  skin  over  the  temple  had  been  cut 
by  a  falling  timber.  No  ascertainable  depression.  E]>ilcptic 
attacks — two  or  more  daily — had  soon  followed,  dulling  men- 
tal action.  The  skull  had  been  trephined,  and  upi>n  the  inner 
table  of  the  button  of  bone  removed  had  appeared  a  deposit 
of  callus,  indicating  that  there  had  been  fracture.  There  had 
been  no  convulsions  for  a  week  succeeding  operation,  but  at 
the  end  of  that  time  he  had  fallen  forward  on  his  face — dead. 
Another  case  was  that  of  an  inmate  of  the  Central  Lunatic 
Asylum.  He  had  been  struck  on  his  head  with  an  axe  in  1862, 
and  a  piece  of  bone  had  been  driven  on  the  brain.  The  patient 
bad  become  violently  insane,  but  there  had  been  no  epileptic 
convulsions.  He  had  been  trephined  by  Dr.  Hunter  McGuire 
in  18G9.  He  had  been  i)erfectly  rational  upon  recovery  from 
the  operation,  and  had  taken  up  the  thread  of  events  from  the 
time  he  was  struck,  the  intervening  period  being  a  blank.  Sub- 
sequently he  had  died  of  cerebritis. 

Dr.  HuoH  M.  Taylor  had  recently  had  a  case  somewhat 
similar  to  that  cited  by  Dr.  Baker.  A  railroad  employee  had 
received  an  injury  in  the  same  region,  remaining  unconscious 
for  thirty-six  hours  thereafter,  when  his  mind  had  cleared. 
There  was  no  fracture  of  the  skull  diagnosticate<l.     lie  had 


suffered  pain  over  the  frontal  region  ;  the  left  eye  had  been 
blood-shot  and  protruded,  evidently  from  some  cerebral  lesion. 
He  had  continued  this  way  for  two  or  three  weeks.  In  six 
weeks  he  had  begun  snfl'ering  from  vertigo,  increased  pain,  and 
depression  of  the  cerebral  functions,  amounting  almost  to  coma- 
This  had  been  followed  by  a  discharge  of  pus  from  the  ear  and 
"  Cheyne-Stokes  "  respiration.  Abscess  of  brain,  probably  due 
to  depression,  had  been  diagnosticated.  After  consultation 
with  Dr.  C.  W.  P.  Brock,  it  had  been  decided  to  trephine, 
but  the  patient  had  died  on  the  night  before  the  day  selected 
for  operation.  Post-mortem  examinatiou  had  revealed  cere- 
bral abscess  containing  an  ounce  of  pus.  The  speaker  was 
satisfied  that  he  should  have  trephined. 

Another  case  of  abscess  of  the  brain  was  reported  by  Dr.  M. 
D.  HoGE,  Jr.  Two  weeks  ago  he  had  seen  in  consultation  a 
workman  with  suspicious  history  of  previous  syphilis.  He  had 
been  semi-comatose  for  two  days.  There  was  absce.ss  of  the 
skin  on  the  right  frontal  eminence;  left  leg  paralyzed;  bowels 
and  bladder  under  complete  control;  respiration  accelerated; 
pulse  very  quick  and  small;  temperature,  104°  F.  On  account 
of  the  feeble  and  uncertain  condition  of  the  heart,  it  was  decided 
not  to  trephine.  He  was  put  upon  drachm  doses  of  potassium 
iodide  every  four  hours.  Sixteen  hours  later  he  had  died,  [la- 
ralysis  having  rapidly  exttnded  to  all  four  extremities.  The 
skull  was  trephined  at  post-mortem  at  a  point  selected  in  dis- 
cussing operation  the  day  before;  dura  mater  pale  and  thick- 
ened, a  smoothly-Hned  pus  cavity  lying  beneath  of  the  size 
and  shape  of  a  guinea-fowl's  egg,  occupying  the  right  frontal 
lobe,  and  tilled  with  thin,  offensive  fluid.  There  was  no  ap- 
parent coraniuuication  between  the  external  abscess  and  the 
interior  of  the  cranium. 

Dr.  Taylor  thought  the  cerebral  abscess  might  have  been 
secondary,  as  subpericranial  suppuration  might  find  its  way  into 
the  skull  by  extension  along  the  venous  sinuses  leading  into  the 
cranium.  \  cerebral  abscess  not  infrequently  occurred  as  a  re- 
sult of  phlebitis  of  the  diploic  veins. 

The  President,  in  calling  attention  to  the  occasional  pres- 
ence of  serious  brain  trouble  without  significant  symptoms, 
spoke  of  a  patient  who  had  suffered  for  some  days  with  frontal 
headache  and  then  had  fallen  suddenly  dead.  The  ])ost-niortem 
had  revealed  an  ounce  of  pus  just  back  of  the  frontal  sinus. 
Cerebral  abscess  was  a  frequent  cause  of  death  in  children.  He 
had  seen  a  child  with  bluish  boils  about  the  neck  which  he  had 
opened,  and  he  had  been  surprised  to  hear  of  death  from  con- 
vulsions on  the  next  day.  The  post-mortem  showed  extensive 
softening  of  the  brain,  which  had  evidently  been  diseased  for 
some  time.  Another  case  was  that  of  a  ten-year-old  boy  whose 
skull  had  been  fractured  by  a  wagon-wheel  passing  over  it, 
death  occurring  several  weeks  subsequently.  His  mind  had 
been  clear  to  within  a  few  hours  of  death.  The  post-mortem  had 
shown  disorganization  of  the  whole  top  of  the  brain.  Query, 
Where  was  the  seat  of  intelligence?  The  speaker  then  spoke 
of  several  cases  of  atypical  typhoid  fever  that  had  recently  come 
under  his  observation  in  which  there  had  been  no  heat  of  the 
skin,  no  furred  tongue,  and  no  loss  of  appetite  for  flnids,  attend- 
ed with  emaciation  and  prostration.  One  had  terminated  in  fif- 
teen, another  in  thirty  days.  In  treating  typhoid,  the  points  to 
be  guarded  were  the  brain,  lungs,  and  bowels.  He  gave  an 
abundance  of  good  milk  and  toddy.  He  had  given  a  girl  one 
quart  of  whisky  every  day  for  six  weeks.  He  thought  it  greats 
ly  reduced  the  temperature.  For  the  diarrhoea  he  gave  a  mixt- 
ure of  turpentine,  kino,  paregoric,  and  bismuth. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Uenson  reported  a  case  of  fever  which  ho  was  un- 
able to  classify.  There  had  been  at  first  griping  pains  over  the 
abdomen  which  had  been  somewhat  distended,  but  no  tender- 
ness or  pain  on  pressure.     Fever  had  run  a  regular  course  of 
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morning  remission  and  evenins  exacerbation.  Morning  tem- 
perature from  y9°  F.  to  99'  +  ,  evening  from  100°  F.  to  100°+  ; 
occasionally  entire  absence  of  fever  for  davs.  Pulse  rapid  and 
weali.  Tbe  patient  had  suffered  greatly  at  times  from  cardiac 
wealiness  and  a  sense  of  impending  death.  He  had  been  re- 
vived by  stiinuhints.  There  had  been  slight  delirium  at  times. 
He  had  suspected  lung  trouble,  but  physical  examination  liad 
given  no  evidence  thereof.  The  patient  liad  been  treated  at 
first  by  merouri.al  purgative,  followed  by  quinine,  with  atonic 
of  iron  and  arsenic  and  dilute  nitro-liydrochloric  acid ;  milk 
diet,  and  later  whisljy  in  frequently  repeated  doses.  The  pa- 
tient had  fattened  while  in  bed.  Suspecting  local  influence  as 
a  cause,  he  had  sent  her  to  the  country  for  the  month  of  June. 
She  had  meustriiated  regularly  till  the  beginning  of  sickness, 
when  she  had  missed  one  or  two  periods.  There  had  been  no 
evidence  of  scrofula.  She  was  first  taken  sick  last  December, 
and  still  had  fever,  but  was  otherwise  apparently  well. 

Dr.  W.  S.  GoKDox  had  recently  been  consulted  by  a  lady 
jnst  from  a  malarial  district  where  she  had  been  nursing  a  ty- 
phoid patieut.  She  had  fever  and  had  been  taking  large  doses 
of  quinine.  In  each  week  she  would  have  fever  for  four  days 
and  be  free  from  it  the  succeeding  three.  Examination  of  the 
lungs  had  revealed  a  slight  subcrepitant  rale  at  the  apex  of  tiie 
right  lung.  She  had  no  cough,  but  was  emaciated  ;  no  history 
of  previous  pneumonia.  She  had  been  put  on  creasote  and 
whisky,  followed  by  improvement.  She  had  been  sent  to  the 
country,  and  on  return  there  still  had  been  slight  fever. 

The  President  was  satisfied  that  phthisis  might  exist  in  its 
earlier  stages  when  there  was  no  cough  and  no  evidence  of  its 
presence  was  furnished  by  physical  signs;  and  he  thought 
that  Dr.  Benson's  patient  had  consumption. 
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Bt  S.    T.   ARMSTRONG,   M.  D.,   Ph.  D. 

Public  Disinfecting  Chambers. — According  to  Le  Mercredi  medical 
of  July  30,  Igyo,  tlif  municipal  council  of  Paris  has  voted  for  tbe 
cetat)lishment  of  disinfecting  chambers  for  the  use  of  Hotel  Dieu, 
Charite  Hospital,  Xecker  Hospital,  Laennec  Hospital,  Bioussais  Hos- 
pital, and  the  two  lying-in  clinics.  At  the  Beaujon  lli)spital  the  cham- 
ber is  to  be  used  by  the  public  as  well  as  tbe  institution.  Tbe  total 
cost  will  be  120,947  francs.  The  advantages  that  these  free  disinfect- 
ing estat>lisliincnts  offer  needs  no  comment. 

Disinfection  by  Crases. — Dr.  J.  E.  Oaillard,  in  a  Paris  thesis  of  1889, 
reports  a  number  of  experiments  on  the  germicidal  action  of  nitrous- 
acid  and  sulphurous-acid  gases  on  pure  cultures  of  different  micro- 
organisms {Staphylocovcita  pyogenen  aurewt^  comma  bacillus,  bacteria  of 
charbon,  bacillus  of  green  diarrhoea,  typhoid  fever,  pneumococcus,  etc.), 
and  also  on  inferior  organisms  contained  in  the  atmosphere  of  a  room. 
He  concludes ; 

1.  Nitrous-acid  gas  is  a  powerful  disinfectant,  but  difficult  to  em- 
ploy practically  on  account  of  its  corrosive  action. 

2.  Rulphurous-acid  gas  has  an  evident  microbicidal  action  on  germs 
in  the  air. 

3.  iSulphurous-acid  gas  should  be  employed  to  disinfect  contami- 
nated localities,  in  the  strength  of  forty  grammes  to  the  cubic  metre 
of  air. 

4.  The  action  of  sulphurous-acid  gas  is  exercised  very  energetically 
in  the  presence  of  moisture,  hence  the  precept  to  saturate  disinfecting 
chambers  with  steam. 

Permanent  Aeration  of  Rooms  by  Open  Windows. — Dr.  .Nicaise,  in 
the  BnUrlht  il,  rjni,/,';,!'  ./'  ,1,1./.  •,!  llic-  li.^itb  of  I'lljiuarv,  1890,  refers 


to  Raulins's  suggestion,  in  1*752,  that  tuberculous  patients  should  live 
in  rooms  with  the  windows  kept  open,  and  to  Dettweiler's  application 
of  this  method  of  treatment — with  regulated  and  generous  alimentation 
— at  Falkenstein.  At  this  place  132  positive  recoveries  had  been  ob- 
tained in  1,022  tuberculous  patients,  while  110  more  patients  were  ap- 
parently cured.  Nicaise,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  value  of  this  method 
of  treating  tuberculosis,  experimented  for  several  months  on  the  tem- 
perature of  the  external  air  and  that  of  a  room  with  a  window  con- 
stantly opened  to  the  southeast,  tbe  window  blinds  being  shut  at  the 
close  of  day.  He  ascertained  from  minimal  temperature  readings, 
taken  each  day,  that  the  temperature  of  the  room  oscillated  between 
ten  and  fourteen  degrees  centigrade.  Tbe  author  explained  the  main- 
tenance of  the  constant  temperature  by  the  stirring  up  of  heat  during 
the  day,  and  its  emission  during  tbe  night,  by  the  walls  of  the  room 
and  tbe  objects  that  it  contained.  [In  his  paper,  however,  he  makes 
no  mention  of  the  germicidal  influence  exercised  by  tbe  free  sunlight  in 
tbe  room ;  that  is  probably  as  beneficial  as  tbe  aeration  and  tempera- 
ture regulation.] 

Cancer  of  the  Stomach  in  Switzerland. — Dr.  H.  Hoeberlin,  in  tbe 
Deutsc/ies  Arch.  /.  kl'm.  Had.,  xliv,  p.  461,  finds  that  cancer  of  the 
stomach  is  encountered  twice  as  often  in  Switzerland  as  in  Berlin  or 
Vienna.  Among  2,500  persons,  one  will  die  each  year  from  this  disease ; 
1S5  per  cent,  of  all  deaths  are  due  to  it ;  and  from  1877  to  1886  cancer 
of  the  stomach  increased  in  the  proportion  of  100  to  165  for  men,  and 
of  100  to  158  for  women.  General  cancerous  diseases  are  more  fre- 
quent in  Switzerland  than  in  Prussia,  Vienna,  or  England,  women  be- 
ing more  subject  to  such  diseases  than  men.  Cancer  of  the  stomach 
bears  the  proportion  to  the  total  mortality  from  cancer  of  3r9  per 
cent,  in  women  and  61'8  per  cent,  in  men  ;  and  in  Zurich  it  is  twice  as 
frequent  in  women  as  caucer  of  the  uterus,  while  in  Vienna  tbe  con- 
trary is  true. 

The  influences  of  season,  profession,  city  life,  country  life,  or 
the  wealth  of  the  individual,  seem  to  have  no  effect  in  preventing  tbe 
disease.  But  it  does  seem  that  the  use  of  cider  and  of  acid  wine  in- 
creases the  predisposition  to  cancer  of  the  stomach.  Heredity  seems 
to  have  some  influence,  eight  per  cent,  of  tbe  patients  observed  luiving 
had  parents  die  of  cancer  of  the  stomach.  Possibly  a  bad  condition  of 
the  teeth  influences  the  development  of  gastric  carcinoma. 

Cancer  in  Normandy. — Di-.  Arnandet,  in  a  paper  in  La  Normundie 
medicale,  April,  1890,  makes  a  study  of  the  proportion  of  deaths  from 
cancer  in  some  cities  (Rouen  and  Havre)  and  communities  in  Nor- 
mandy. He  believes  that  there  is  an  excessive  mortality  from  cancer 
in  certain  regions  in  Normandy,  and  that  the  existence  of  the  disease  in 
certain  foci  and  its  recurrence  in  certain  houses,  as  well  as  its  epidemic 
character,  point  to  tbe  action  of  a  local  cause  that  is  external  to  the 
organism.  The  great  predominance  of  cancer  of  the  abdominal  viscera 
over  cancerous  affections  of  other  localities  proves  tbe  importance  of 
the  ingesta  as  exciting  causes.  Water  and  cider,  that  is  largely  used 
as  a  beverage  in  this  locality,  should  be  judged  as  possible  causes  as 
well  as  baljitations.  Houses  where  deaths  from  cancer  have  occurred 
are  contaminatcii  and  ."liovdd  be  rigorously  disinfected. 

An  Examination  of  the  Soil  of  Old  Cemeteries. — Dr.  L.  de  Blasi  and 
Dr.  G.  Russo  Travail  have,  according  to  the  Jitvuc  dcs  sciences  medicalea 
for  July,  made  an  examination  of  the  bacteriological  characteristics  of 
the  air  and  soil  of  the  old  cemeteries  of  Palermo.  They  found  no 
greater  number  of  ndcro-organisms  in  the  air  and  soil  from  these 
places  than  in  other  localities  in  the  city.  Without  counting  inuce- 
denes,  they  found  twenty-seven  species  of  schizomycetes,  none  of  which 
were  pathogenic.  This  observation  confounds  the  prevalent  idea  of 
tbe  noxiousness  of  the  soil  of  old  cemeteries. 

The  Frequency  of  Tuberculosis  in  Northern  and  Southern  Coun- 
tries.— In  a  general  way  it  has  been  accepted,  says  Dr.  (i.  Wykowski 
in  the  Vicrtelj.  f.  gcriekl.  Med.,  p.  339,  18a0,  that  the  mortality  from 
phthisis  pulmonalis  is  diminished  in  high  northern  latitudes  and  in- 
creased in  southern  countries.  Yet  in  the  most  northern  cities  of  Fin- 
land and  Norway  the  mortality  from  tuberculosis  is  from  23  to  3'4  in  a 
thousand  living  inhabitants,  while  in  southern  Italy  it  is  but  1'7  in  a 
thousanii  living  ;  so  statistics  refute  current  opinion.  If  the  statistics 
of  the  iliffercnt  parislies  of  Norway  are  compared,  it  is  evident  that 
tlic  mortality   from  lubercidosis  decreases  as  wc  go  north  ;  but  in  Fin- 
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land  an  increase  in  tlie  mortality  is  noted  in  tiie  northward  movement. 
In  the  north  of  Finland,  the  population  of  which  is  3  per  cent.  Lap. 
landers,  the  mortality  from  tuberculosis  is  2-7  to  a  thousand  living, 
while  in  the  same  latitude  in  Korway,  with  a  population  of  85  per  cent. 
Laplanders,  the  mortality  from  tuberculosis  is  I'S  to  a  thousand.  The 
decrease  of  tuberculosis  in  the  latter  country  corresponds  to  the  de- 
crease of  a  mining  and  industrial  population  and  the  large  proportion 
of  people  living  in  the  open  air — the  same  reason  that  exists  for  the 
difference  in  the  number  of  cases  of  tuberculosis  in  the  city  and 
country. 

To  compare  these  figures  with  those  of  Italy,  we  find  only  in  north- 
ern and  central  Italy  the  mortality  from  tuberculosis  reaching  2-.S  to  a 
thousand  living  inhabitants,  while  in  southern  Italy  it  is  only  1-7  to  a 
thous.md,  in  Sardinia  I'-l.  and  in  Sicily  1-3, 

The  Prophylaxis  of  Tuberculosis  at  Meran. — According  to  the  Reimr 
des  srietices  medimk.i  for  July,  the  municipality  of  Meran  has  passed  a 
police  regulation  forbidding  the  use  of  spittoons  made  of  anything  else 
than  porcelain,  stoneware,  or  enameled  metal,  in  taverns,  restaurants, 
boarding  houses,  or  rooms  occupied  by  strangers.  The  spittoons  must 
contain  only  pure  water,  and  must  be  cleansed  daily.  The  use  of  saw- 
dust in  spittoons  is  prohibited. 

The  Distribution  of  Tuberculosis  in  Switzerland  according  to  Alti- 
tude.—Dr.  L.  Schropter,  in  the  Vi,-rh}j.  f.  yerkht.  Med.  nnd  iiffaitl. 
Sfinit.,  li,  1889,  p.  125,  has  studied  the  official  statistics  for  eleven  years 
— from  1876  to  188(5 — having  had  at  his  disposal  numerous  and  e.\act 
documents.  He  concludes  that  in  Switzerland  the  annual  mean  of 
deaths  caused  by  pulmonary  tuberculosis  is  2-31  to  a  thousand  living  in- 
habitants; there  are  105  deaths  from  tuberculosis  in  a  thousand  deaths 
from  all  causes.  The  greatest  mortality  from  tuberculosis  is  in  the 
cantons  of  Appenzell,  Baie-Ville,  and  Geneva ;  the  lowest  mortality  is 
in  Uri,  Hatit-lTnterwald,  and  Schaffouse. 

At  an  altitude  of  200  to  400  metres  there  are  1 12  deaths  from  tu- 
berculosis in  a  thousand  deaths  from  all  cau.ses;  at  an  altitude  of  from 
400  to  700  metres,  105  deaths  from  tuberculosis  in  a  thousand;  at  700 
to  900  metres,  106  deaths  in  a  thousand;  at  900  to  1,200  metres,  92 
deaths  in  a  thousand  ;  above  1,200  metres,  71  deaths  in  a  thousand. 

Tuberculosis  is  endemic  in  all  Switzerland.  The  mortality  from  this 
disease  does  not  decrease  either  regularly  or  proportionally  in  compari. 
son  with  what  is  believed  of  altitude.  The  mortality  is  regularly  in- 
creased as  the  proportion  of  the  industrial  population  increases ;  for 
equal  altitudes,  the  industrial  districts  have  a  greater  mortality  from 
tuberculosis  than  the  agricultural  district.s. 

The  Influence  of  the  Level  of  Subsoil  Water  on  the  Diffusion  of 
the  Typhoid  Bacillus.— Accmiling  to  the  Rrmr  d,.i  .s,-!,„r,s  „irdira/,s 
for  July,  1890,  Dr.  L.  de  Blasi  has  recently  published  at  Palermo  the 
results  obtained  with  inoculations  of  the  typhoid  bacillus  in  cylinders  of 
soil,  with  necessary  subsoil  water  levels.     He  concludes : 

1.  That  the  typhoid  bacillus  preserves  its  vitality  in  the  soil  at  the 
end  of  eighty-six  days. 

2.  That  it  is  not  diffused  in  the  soil  more  than  ten  centimetres  above 
the  position  in  which  it  is  placed. 

3.  But,  in  depth,  it  is  found  from  twenty  to  thirty  ccntimeties  be- 
low the  site  of  inoculation,  this  diffusion  depending  upon  the  level  of 
the  sulisoil  water. 

The  Influence  of  Sand  Filters  on  the  Water  of  Zurich  and  Ber- 
lin.— According  to  the  Revue  des  acicncex  mediealex  for  July,  Bertschin- 
ger  has  formulated  the  following  conclusions  regarding  the  Zurich  wa- 
ter supply : 

1.  The  filtration  by  sand  that  is  employed  at  Zurich  produces  an 
essential  purification  of  the  water  of  the  lake. 

2.  Normally  the  filter  furnishes  water  free  from  germs  ;  yet,  some 
time  after  filtration,  the  water  will  contain  a  small  number  of  bacteria. 

3.  The  swiftness  of  filtration  (at  least  within  the  limits  of  three  to 
twelve  metres  a  day)  has  no  influence  on  the  character  of  the  water- 
that  is  to  say,  filtered  water  gives  the  same  results  by  chemical  analysis, 
and  contains  an  equal  number  of  bacteria,  whether  filtration  has  been 
more  or  less  rapid,  the  water  of  the  lake  yielding  all  its  cryptogamic 
germs  to  the  superior  layer  of  sand. 

4.  At  first,  after  cleansing  the  filter,  its  action  is   not  nu.l,  and 

consequently  the  filtered  water  then  contains  a  much  greater  propoi  tion 


of  germs,  though  the  cleansing  of  the  filter  does  not  cterciseany  appre- 
ciable influence  on  the  quality  of  the  filtered  water. 

5.  When  the  filter  ceases  acting,  the  filtered  water  is  for  some  time 
richer  in  bacteria  than  usual.  The  multiplication  of  bacteria  is  due  to 
the  water  being  imdisturbed.  But  a  chemical  analysis  of  the  water 
standing  in  the  filter  is  in  nowise  different  from  that  of  water  fresh 
from  the  filter  in  ordinary  working. 

6.  N'either  chemical  analysis  nor  bactericlogical  examination  shows 
any  difference  in  the  action  of  a  filter  that  is  exposed  to  light  and  air 
from  that  of  a  covered  filter.  Each  of  these  filters  retains  in  the  same 
way  the  bacteria  of  the  unfiltered  water. 

Dr.  C.  Fraenkel  has  made  a  small  filter  of  sand  similar  to  the  large 
fillers  that  have  been  proposed  for  the  purification  of  the  water  at  Ber- 
lin. He  has  demonstrated  that  this  filter  allows  the  ordinary  bacteria 
of  water,  as  well  as  pathogenic  bacteria —such  as  typhoid  fever  and 
cholera  bacilli — to  pass.  The  number  of  micro-organisms  that  pass 
through  the  filter  is  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  micro-organisms 
that  are  in  suspension  in  the  water  to  be  filtered.  There  seems  to  be 
some  dependence  on  the  rapidity  of  filtration,  the  number  of  micro- 
organisms increasing  when  the  filtration  is  rapid.  It  is  at  the  begin- 
ning and  end  of  the  experiment  that  these  organisms  are  most  in- 
creased ;  at  the  beginning,  because  the  filter  does  not  act  efficiently,  and 
at  the  end,  because  the  pressure  is  considerable,  and  perhaps  because 
the  bacteria  are  reproduced  in  the  filter  during  the  experiment.  There- 
fore the  general  confidence  in  sand  for  water  filtration  does  not  seem 
to  be  absolutely  justified. 

Charbon  in  Hair-workers  and  Tanners. — In  1887,  says  the  Gaz. 
hehd.  (Its  sci.  iiied.,  a  commission  was  api)ointed  in  France  to  study 
charbon  and  the  measures  that  should  be  employed  for  disinfecting 
skins,  hair,  and  horns.  The  dried  hair  of  cows  and  horses  is  import- 
ed in  large  quantities  from  South  America,  and  it  is  packed  in  bales 
of  four  to  five  hundred  kilogrammes  ;  as  soon  as  a  bale  is  opened,  the 
hair  is  picked  over  by  hand.  Preliminary  steam  disinfection  of  the 
hair  causes  such  deterioration  in  its  quality  that  this  process  can  not 
be  employed,  consequently  the  hair-worker  runs  considerable  risk.  The 
risk  run  by  tanners  is  evident,  and  from  1878  to  1889,  inc.usive,  forty- 
nine  persons  with  charbon  were  admitted  into  the  St.  Denis  hospital. 
T.ie  conclusions  are  presented — 

1.  The  manipulation  of  French  hair  and  skins  entails  less  danger 
to-day  than  heretofore. 

2.  There  is  very  great  danger  in  working  in  similar  imported  products. 

3.  It  is  necessary  to  study  the  question  of  the  disinfection  of  for- 
eign products  utilized  in  such  industries,  aud  it  should  be  referred  to 
the  approaching  International  Congress  of  Hygiene. 

Freire's  Yellow-fever  Inoculation. — Dr.  G.  M.  Sternberg,  in  a  paper 
on  this  sul>ject  in  the  Journa/  o/  the  Amej'ican  Medieai  Asaociafionj  Jn\y 
26,  1890,  reviews  tlte  statistics  published  by  Freire  to  support  the  value 
of  his  method  of  protection  from  yellow  fever  by  inoculation.  Freire 
maintained  that,  of  1,183  persons  inoculated,  18  died  of  yellow  fever; 
that  is  1  in  every  66  vaccinated.  Dr.  Sternberg,  estimating  that  one  half 
the  population  (400,000)  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  had  been  protected  by  previ- 
ous attacks  of  the  disease  or  long  residence  in  the  city,  accepts  Freire's 
figures  that  the  total  mortality  from  yellow  fever  in  that  city  was  2,386, 
and  thus  demonstrates  that  in  the  susceptible  population  of  200,000 
oidy  1  in  84  persons  died  of  the  disease  Dr.  Sternberg  concludes  that 
a  careful  analysis  of  published  results  fails  to  prove  that  Freire's  inocu- 
lations have  utiy  pro|)hylactio  value. 

Distinct  Species  of  Comma  Bacilli  in  Cholera. — In  the  May  number 
of  the  Iiiliini  .Vedind  GusttU  Surgeon-Major  D.  D.  Cunningham — who 
recently  reported  failure  to  obtain  any  evidence  of  the  presence  of 
cultivalile  comma  bacilli  in  the  discharges  of  cholera  patients  at  cer- 
tain seasons  of  the  year — reports  that  in  certain  cases  that  in  general 
symptoms,  character  of  discharges,  and  fatality  are  uniloubtedly  chol- 
era, he  has  obtained  three  very  distinct  species  of  comma  bacilli.  These 
species  are  not,  as  a  ride,  associated  with  each  other,  are  independent 
of  the  character  of  the  cases  from  which  they  arc  obtained,  but  are 
found  in  all  cases  connng  from  the  same  locality. 

Mnrphologically  there  seems  to  be  no  great  difference,  but  physio- 
logically the  rate  of  growth  varies  in  rapidity  ;  and  on  potatoes  one 
forms  a  thick,  slimy,  cri'aniy  stratum,  with  a  smooth,  glistening  surface 
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and  prominent  lobulated  margins.  The  color  at  first  is  pale-yellowish, 
becoming  gradually  primrose,  and  ultimately  strong  yellow,  at  one  stage 
of  the  growth  resembling  a  stratum  of  thick  pus  ;  the  smell  is  yeasty 
and  vinous.  The  second  species  develops  as  a  thin,  diffuse  stratum,  a; 
first  white,  later  brown.  It  is  not  shiny  or  prominent,  and  the  odor 
is  mawkish  and  choleraic.  In  the  third  species  the  growth  is  at  first 
grayish-white,  later  pale  buff ;  it  is  prominent  and  dry-looking,  and 
raised  in  wrinkles  and  folds. 

Microscopically,  the  first  species  shows  at  first  distinct  commas,  but 
in  a  short  time  is  composed  of  micrococcoid  bodies  with  a  few  enor- 
mous commas.  The  second  species  has  more  persistent  commas  of  con- 
siderable thickness.  In  the  third  species  the  commas  are  imbedded  in 
a  tough,  zoogloear  mass  that  stains  deeply  with  gentian  violet. 

With  cultivations  in  nutrient  broth,  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids  (as 
ordinarily  employed  to  develop  cholera  purple)  with  the  first  species 
produce  flocculation  that  is  soon  deposited,  and  the  development  of  the 
purple  tint.  In  the  other  species  the  flocculation  is  persistent  for  many 
hours. 

The  author  believes  that  the  conflicting  statements  made  by  European 
observers  regarding  the  spore  formation  of  Koch's  comma  bacillus  is 
caused  by  a  different  species  c  f  this  bacillus  being  observed  by  the  dif- 
ferent reporters. 

Vital  Statistics  in  France  and  Germany. — The  Journal  of  the 
Amerkan  Medical  Association  of  July  26,  1890,  makes  an  interesting 
comparison  of  the  vital  statistics  of  France  and  Germany.  In  1888,  in 
Germany,  there  were  376,654  marriages,  1,828,379  births,  and  1,209,793 
deaths.  In  that  year  in  France  there  were  276,848  marriages,  882,639 
births,  and  837,867  deaths.  In  Germany  the  births  exceeded  the  deaths 
by  618,581,  while  in  France  the  excess  of  the  former  was  only  44,772. 
In  considering  such  statistics  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that,  while  the 
area  of  the  two  countries  is  almost  the  same,  yet,  notwithstanding  the 
vaunted  economy  of  the  French,  their  country  supports  a  population 
averaging  a  little  more  than  187  to  the  square  mile,  while  Germany  has 
a  population  of  a  fraction  over  224  to  the  square  mile.  The  statistics 
of  some  years  past  show  that  there  is  an  increase  in  the  birth-rate  in 
Germany  and  a  decrease  in  France  ;  three  children  is  the  average  to 
each  family  in  the  latter  country,  the  voluntary  limitation  of  offspring 
being  due  to  a  desire  to  provide  for  the  future  of  children. 

In  Canada  the  French  descendants  believe  in  crescile  et  tnullipH- 
camini  ;  according  to  the  Lyon  tn^diral  for  August,  the  Government  of 
the  province  of  Quebec  has  announced  the  intention  of  giving  one  hun- 
dred acres  to  every  head  of  a  family  who  is  father  of  twelve  children. 
Two  farmers  have,  each,  35  children,  one  has  34,  and  one  21,  and  one 
gentleman  has  baptized  his  thirty-seventh  heir.  Families  of  twelve  are 
not  rare  ;  so  the  transplanted  French  stock  retains  its  vigor. 

The  Effect  of  Tropical  Countries  on  the  Number  of  Eed  Corpuscles 
and  the  Hsemoglobin. — Dr.  Marostang,  in  the  Rcruffjcmcdccincior  Juney 
gives  tin-  re>ults  (jf  his  examinations  of  the  blood  of  sixteen  soldiers 
while  on  a  voyage  from  France  to  New  Caledonia.  The  men  were  from 
twenty  to  twenty-two  years  of  age,  mostly  from  Breton,  at  sea  for  the 
first  time,  the  voyage  occupying  three  mouths  anil  a  half,  of  which  two 
and  a  half  were  in  the  tropics.  The  examinations  were  made  at  inter- 
vals of  fifteen  days  during  the  period  of  the  voyage,  the  percentage  of 
hiemoglobin  being  estimated  by  Melassez's  hajmochromometer.  An 
average  of  the  e.\aminations  shows  that  in  fourteen  the  number  of  red 
globules  increased  from  500,000  to  1,000,000  to  the  cubic  millimetre 
while  in  two  it  diminished  120,000  and  228,000  corpuscles.  The  pro- 
portion of  hiemoglobin  was  increased  in  twelve  men  from  from  1  to  5 
per  cent.,  in  three  men  it  decreased  from  05  to  16  per  cent.,  and  in 
one  the  proportion  remained  stationary. 

He  abandoned  the  idea  that  the  increase  was  due  to  the  sea  air,  be- 
cause he  found  in  seventeen  convicts  who  had  resided  from  five  to  ten 
years  in  New  Caledonia  an  average  of  5,770,000  red  corpuscles  and 
14"35  per  cent,  of  ha;moglobin,  while  at  Tahiti,  in  twelve  marines 
that  had  resided  there  for  two  years  and  three  quarters,  he  found  an 
average  of  6,758,000  red  corpuscles  and  14'2  per  cent,  of  hiemoglobin. 
These  results  demonstrate  that  in  Europeans  living  in  tropical  coun- 
tries, who  have  not  incurred  disease,  there  is  an  increase  of  red  cor- 
puscles and  of  hiemoglobin.  Maurel,  at  Guadeloupe,  has  arrived  at  the 
same  conclusion  regarding  the  corpuscles. 


This  increased  activity  of  the  haematopoietic  functions  constitutes  a 
simple  phenomenon  of  supply ;  the  excess  of  corpuscles  and  of  haimo- 
globin,  the  fixative  elements  for  oxygen,  has  no  other  end  than  that  of 
furnishing  to  the  organism  the  quantity  of  that  gas  that  is  necessary 
for  the  normal  accomplishment  and  regulation  of  its  functions — to 
counterbalance,  in  another  word,  the  influence  of  the  meteorological 
elements.  Between  Europeans  living  at  home  and  those  living  in  the 
tropics  there  is,  from  a  physiological  point  of  view,  this  difference : 
that,  while  with  the  former  X  globules  and  hajmoglobin  are  required 
for  the  absorption  of  oxygen,  with  the  second  class  \  -I-  n  is  required. 

The  Eegulation  of  Prostitution  in  England  and  France. — The  cru- 
sade against  the  contagious-diseases  act  in  England  has  resulted  in 
what  would  have  been  expected.  From  30  to  50  per  cent,  of  troops, 
quartered  in  garrison  towns,  are  on  the  sick  list  with  venereal  diseases 
while  during  the  enforcement  of  the  law  the  proportion  so  affected  was 
very  small. 

In  France,  M.  Commenge  recently  stated«t  a  meeting  of  the  Academy 
of  Medicine  of  Paris  that  he  had  collected  the  statistics  of  the  number 
of  diseased  prostitutes  found  in  the  decade  from  1878  to  1S87:  First, 
among  women  registered  by  houses  or  cards ;  second,  among  those 
women  that — though  registered — were  the  object  of  more  or  less  fre- 
quent arrests,  and  constituted  a  special  class  under  the  ndme  ot /eintnes 
du  depot;  third  and  lastly,  among  the  uninspected,  or  women  that  lived 
by  clandestine  prostitution. 

He  had  carefully  authenticated  his  figures,  and  the  results  obtained 
were  very  interesting.  The  women  registered  by  cards  were  paid  305  - 
799  visits;  there  were  found  3-12  cases  of  syphilis  in  1,000,  and  3-06 
in  1,000  were  affected  with  diseases  other  than  syphilis.  Of  the 
women  registered  in  houses,  there  were  recorded  503,712  visits ;  2'7 
cases  of  syphilis  in  1,000  were  found  in  this  class,  and  2'52  cases  in 
1,000  of  diseases  not  syphilitic.  To  the  femme^  du  depot  76,740  visits 
were  paid;  23'96  persons  in  1,000  were  syphilitic,  and  14'46  persons 
in  1,000  visits  were  affected  with  non-syphilitic  diseases.  To  the  un- 
inspected women  2,704  visits  were  paid  ;  166  syphilitic  persons  in  1,000 
were  found,  and  134  in  1,000  had  diseases  other  than  syphilis. 

These  figures  ilemonstrate  the  greater  proportion  of  syphilis  among 
the  uninspected  prostitutes,  and  the  danger  of  the  propagation  of  syphi- 
lis is  greatest  among  them.  In  the  language  of  Dr.  Commenge,  the 
poorer  women  are  inspected  for  those  that  are  diseased,  and  the  latter 
are  not  returned  to  circulation  until  cured.  The  unregistered,  on  the 
contrary,  continue  to  sow  syphilis  without  anything  being  done  to  re- 
strain them. 

It  is  only  by  the  accumulation  of  such  statistics  that  the  fanatical 
sentiment  against  the  regulation  of  prostitution  can  be  overcome  and 
the  health  of  innocent  women  and  children  protected. 

The  Regvilation  of  Prostitution. — Dr.  Thiry,  of  Brussels,  read  a 
paper  on  this  subject  before  the  International  Medical  Congress  (Le 
Mercredi  iiUdical,  August  20th),  in  which  he  states  that  prostitution  is 
not  only  due  to  moral  depravity,  but  principally  to  a  physiological  func- 
tion that  is  absolutely  do;i  inant  at  a  certain  age;  whether  desirable  or 
undesirable,  it  is  a  necessary  evil ;  its  excess  may  be  repressed  its 
dangers  may  be  limited,  but  it  can  not  be  extirpated.  He  holds  with 
certain  fathers  of  the  Church,  that,  if  it  were  possible  to  suppress 
prostitution,  society  would  be  afflicted  by  libertinism  ;  there  would  be 
a  reproduction  of  the  syphilitic  epidemics  of  Rome  and  Naples  ;  there 
would  be  an  increase  of  seduction,  of  illegitimate  births,  of  adultery 
of  rape,  of  abortion,  etc.  This  necessary  issue  of  human  passion 
should  be  under  surveillance  and  regulated,  like  food,  sewers,  and  collec- 
tions of  filth,  to  which  Parent  Duchatelat  compares  it.  Inspection  is 
the  sole  way  to  |)rotect  prostitutes  and  those  that  use  them  from  dis- 
ease. In  certain  countries  it  is  ignored  on  the  fallacious  theory  that  it 
antagonizes  liberty  and  the  dignity  of  women.  What  is  the  liberty 
that  exists  to  the  prejudice  of  public  healthy  And  is  not  the  woman 
always  free  to  abanilon  her  vocation  ?  Another  error  is  to  regard  pros, 
titution  as  a  crime.  The  following  propositions  were  submitted:  1 
The  regulation  of  prostitution  is  necessary  to  restrain  the  propagation 
of  venereal  and  syphilitic  diseases.  2.  Prostitution  that  attracts  atten- 
tion by  the  frequenting  of  streets,  promenades,  and  public  places,  being 
the  most  powerful  cause  of  propagating  venereal  diseases,  should  be 
forbidden.     3.  Women  that  arc  known  to  live  habitually  as  prostitutes 
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should  be  registered  and  given  sanitary  visits.  4.  The  registration  and 
sanitary  visits  should  be  authorized  under  the  safeguard  of  guarantees 
that  sliould  always  and  everywhere  protect  the  honor  and  the  dignity  of 
the  individual.  5.  The  sanitary  visits  should  be  frequently  and  con- 
veniently made. 

Dr.  Kaposi,  of  Vienna,  considered  there  were  two  ways  to  combat 
prostitution:  by  measures  that  depended  on  administrative  regulation, 
and  bv  those  of  a  scientific  nature — the  first  a  matter  of  governmental 
authority,  the  second  a  matter  for  physicians.  The  Austrian  Govern- 
ment iu  1889  adopted  measures  for  the  surveillance  of  acknowledged 
and  clandestine  prostitution,  and  for  taking  preventive  and  disciplinary 
measures  against  those  that  communicate  syphilis.  In  all  the  universi- 
ties the  study  of  dermatology  and  syphilography  is  obligatory,  because 
all  physicians  may  have  occasion  to  decide  on  the  existence  of  syphilis 
in  domestics.  Each  prostitute  receives  a  book  containing  a  descriptive 
list,  photograph,  and  a  copy  of  the  laws  relating  to  prostitution  and 
prostitutes.  No  one  under  sixteen  can  be  registered,  and  minors  or 
married  women  must  receive  authority  from  their  legal  guardians  (par- 
ents or  husband)  ;  persons  atfected  with  organic  or  constitutional  dis- 
eases or  deformities  can  not  be  registered.  Sanitary  examinations  are 
made  twice  a  week,  by  i  competent  physician,  in  an  appropriate  place ; 
all  diseased  women  are  put  in  hospitals,  primary  syphilitic  cases  being 
quarantined  for  three  months,  and  kept  under  treatment  two  years. 
Clandestine  prostitutes  are  treated  in  the  same  way,  though  they  may 
be  treated  by  their  own  physician. 

Dr.  Nesser  thought  the  examination  should  be  made  for  gonorrhoea 
and  syphilis  ;  while  the  examination  of  the  genital  organs,  anus,  and 
mouth  was  certainly  excellent,  it  was  not  absolutely  reliable.  He  thought 
a  cervical  leucoderma  was  a  certain  sign  of  syphilis  ;  and  in  one  year, 
at  Brcslau,  he  had  examined  572  prostitutes,  and  found  the  gonococcus 
in  216  patients  in  the  urethra,  uterus,  or  both. 

Dr.  Felix,  of  Bucharest,  Dr.  Drysdale,  of  London,  Dr.  Heinzinger,  of 
GriJningen,  and  Dr.  Crocq,  of  Brussels,  opposed  Thiry's  conclusions, 
particularly  the  limitation  of  prostitution  to  a  few  public  houses,  brand- 
ed by  Felix  and  Heinzinger  by  the  name  of  moral  contagion.  Felix 
held  that  in  the  future  we  .should  instruct,  without  false  modesty,  the 
pupils  of  higher  classes  in  colleges  regarding  the  dangers  to  which  they 
were  exposed,  and  instruct  them  primarily  on  the  various  prophylactic 
measures.  The  criticism  was  made  that  this  desideratum  was  possible, 
but  would  not  the  "  professor  of  coitus  "  be  a  veritable  innovation  for 
the  end  of  this  century  y 

The  Hygiene  of  the  Dissecting-room. — The  once  familiar  dissecting- 
room,  with  its  wooden  Hoor  and  plastered  walls  redolent  with  the  foul- 
ness of  years  of  service,  its  wooden  tables  supporting  cadavers  in  vari- 
ous stages  of  decomposition,  and  an  atmosphere  that  remained  a  remi- 
niscence during  an  entire  professional  career,  has  in  many  medical 
schools  given  place  to  composition  or  tiled  floors  and  wainscot,  with 
excellent  ventilation  and  stone  tables  that  are  non-absorbing.  In  some 
institutions  better  methods  are  in  vogue  for  the  preservation  of  the 
cadavers ;  but,  in  view  of  the  character  of  much  of  the  material  and 
the  possibility  of  the  student  acquiring  at  his  work  the  foundation  of 
constitutional  disease,  it  would  seem  desirable  to  pay  more  attention  to 
the  hygiene  of  the  dissecting-room. 

In  the  Ouz.  htbil.  de  inftl.  et  tie  r/iir.  of  August  2-'}d  the  method  in 
use  at  the  Paris  School  of  Medicine  is  given  as  follows  : 

Many  cadavers  are  lost  in  warm  weather  in  Paris,  because  the  pre- 
servative injections  are  given  too  late ;  they  arrive  at  the  school  in  a 
state  of  putrefaction  for  which  nothing  can  be  done.  This  fact  is  un- 
derstood when  it  is  remembered  that  bodies  are  retained  until  the  last 
minute  in  order  that  they  may  be  reclaimed.  If  the  dead-house  attend- 
ant would  give,  at  the  end  of  the  first  twent3'-four  hours,  an  injection 
into  the  carotid  artery  of  a  ten-per-cent.  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc, 
not  only  would  it  delay  putrefaction,  but  also  prevent  the  discoloration 
of  the  skin  of  the  face  that  makes  recognition  of  the  dead  sometimes 
impossible. 

On  arriving  at  the  dissecting-room,  the  body  apertures  are  cleaned 
and  washed  with  a  stick,  and  the  entire  body  is  washed. 

The  body  should  not  be  carried  by  the  hands  and  feet,  thus  disar- 
ranging the  position  of  the  muscles,  but  placed  on  a  movable  table  of  the 
height  of  a  dissecting-tublc.     The  body  is  numbered  with  a  fatty  print- 


ing ink  that  can  not  be  washed  off,  the  number  being  registered  with 
the  name,  age,  and  hospital.  In  winter  the  cadaver  should  remain  in 
a  room  heated  to  20°  or  25°  C,  to  soften  the  fat,  that  is  coagulated  by 
cold  and  prevents  the  penetration  of  the  injection. 

The  best  injecting  fluid  is  ten  per  cent,  of  phenic  acid  in  glycerin  ; 
in  winter  five  per  cent,  will  do.  Alcohol  may  be  used  wiih  an  equal 
quantity  of  the  glycerin,  making  the  solution  more  penetrating.  For 
economy  a  saturated  arsenical  solution  may  be  added  to  the  injection ; 
two  thirds  of  the  ten-per-cent.  glycerin  with  one  third  of  arsenical  solu- 
tion will  suffice.  The  preservative  would  be  better  if  composed  of  half 
a  litre  of  chloride  of  zinc  to  half  a  litre  of  the  arsenical  solution  ;  five 
litres  would  be  required  for  an  ordinary  subject.  The  injection  may 
be  made  by  the  carotid,  or,  better,  the  aorta,  and  should  be  given  slowly 
with  moderate  pressure,  using  either  a  syringe  or  an  elevated  recep- 
tacle. 

The  room  for  storing  cadavers  should  be  dry,  of  constant  tempera- 
ture, and  scrupulously  clean  and  free  from  odor. 

Dissected  material  should  be  cremated,  atid  in  every  way  the  dis- 
semination of  micro-organisms  from  the  cadaver  to  the  student  be  pre- 
vented. 


To  Contribators  and  Correspondents. — The  attenJion  of  all  who  puiyose 
favorinr/  us  with  cotnmunieittions  is  respectfully  called  to  the  follow- 
ing : 

Authors  of  articles  intended  for  publication  under  the  lieaJ  of  '^original 
contributions  "  are  respectfully  informed  that,  in  accepting  such  arti- 
cles, we  ahcays  do  so  with  lite  understanditig  thai  the  following  condi- 
tions are  to  be  observed:  (1)  when  a  manuscript  is  sent  to  this  jour- 
nal, a  similar  manuscript  or  any  abstract  thereof  must  not  be  or 
have  been  sent  to  any  other  periodical,  unless  we  are  specially  notified 
of  the  fact  at  the  time  the  article  is  sent  to  us  ;  {2j  accepted  articles 
are  subject  to  the  customary  rules  of  editorial  reiision,  and  will  be 
published  as  promptly  as  our  other  engagements  will  admit  of — we 
can  M>t  engage  to  publish  an  article  in  any  specified  issue  ;  {S)  any 
conditions  which  an  author  wishes  complied  with  must  be  distinctlii 
stated  in  a  communication  accompanying  the  manuscript,  and  no 
new  conditions  can  be  considered  after  tlie  manuscript  has  been  put 
into  the  type-setters'  hands.  We  are  often  constrained  to  decline 
articles  which,  although  they  may  be  creditable  to  their  authors,  are 
not  suitable  for  publication  in  this  journal,  either  because  they  are 
too  long,  or  are  loaded  with  tahular  matter  or  prolix  histories  of 
eases,  or  deal  with  subjects  of  little  interest  to  the  medical  profession 
at  large.  We  can  not  enter  into  any  correspondtnce  concerning  our 
reasons  for  declinirtg  an  article. 

All  letters,  whether  intended  for  publication  or  not,  must  contain  the 
writer's  name  and  addriss,  not  necessarily  for  publication.  So  at- 
tention will  be  paid  to  anonymous  communications.  Hereafter,  cor- 
respondents asking  for  information  that  we  are  capable  of  giring, 
and  that  can  properly  be  given  in  this  journal,  will  be  answered  by 
number,  a  private  commtmication  being  previously  sent  to  each  cor- 
respondent informing  him  under  what  number  the  answer  to  his  note 
is  to  be  looked  for.  All  communications  not  intended  for  publication 
under  the  author's  name  are  treated  as  strictly  confidential.  We  can 
not  give  advice  to  laymen  as  to  jxirtietdar  cases  or  recommend  indi- 
vidual practitioners. 

Secretaries  of  medical  societies  will  confer  a  favor  by  keeping  us  in- 
formed of  the  dates  of  their  societies'  regular  meetings.  Brief  notif- 
caiions  of  matters  that  are  expected  to  come  up  at  particular  meet- 
ings will  be  inserted  when  they  are  received  in  time. 

Newspapers  and  other  publications  containing  matter  which  the  persim 
sending  them  desires  to  bring  to  our  notice  should  be  marked.  Mem- 
bers of  the  profession  who  send  us  information  of  matters  of  interest 
to  our  readers  will  be  corwidereil  as  doing  them  and  us  a  favor,  and, 
if  the  sjxtcc  at  our  command  admits  of  it,  we  shall  take  pleasure  in 
inserting  the  substance  of  such  communications. 

All  communications  intended  for  the  editor  should  be  addressed  to  him 
in  care  of  the  publishers. 

All  communications  relating  to  the  business  of  the  journal  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  publishers. 
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THE   DANGERS    OF 
EXCESSIVE   PHYSICAL   EXERCISE. 

A   LECTrRE  DELI\-EEED  BEFORE  THE 
YOtrKG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION   OF  WASHTNGTON,   D.  C. 

By  E.  L.   TOMPKINS,   M.  D., 

RESIDENT  PHYSICIAN   OF  THE  HAMMOND   SANITARIUM.   "WASHINGTON. 

Gentlemen  :  The  subject  before  us  this  evening  is  one 
of  great  importance  and  interest  to  all  of  us — to  you  as  ath- 
letes and  crvmnasts  and  to  me  as  a  member  of  the  medical 
profession.  We  are  very  intimately  associated,  for  when 
you  indulge  in  such  sports  to  excess  you  generally  come  to 
the  physician  for  assistance.  Just  here  in  the  beginning  of 
my  remarks  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  one  who 
condemns  physical  exercise.  I  greatly  approve  of  it,  and 
congratulated  myself  on  hearing  Dr.  Rosse's  address  last  Fri- 
day evening,  but  I  can  not  join  with  Dr.  Rosse  in  "com- 
bating the  howl  against  the  imaginary  danger  of  athletics 
set  up  bv  some  of  our  shallow  and  pretentious  brethren." 
I  know  that  so  much  exercise  is  fraught  with  great  danger, 
and  some  of  these  "  shallow  and  pretentious  brethren  "  I 
wish  to  quote  later  on.  When  we  speak  of  excessive  physi- 
cal exercise  we  are  bound  to  embrace  every  form  of  work, 
such  as  running,  walking,  lifting,  straining  of  any  kind, 
gymnastics,  foot-ball,  base-ball,  and  the  like. 

The  word  exercise,  in  its  physiological  sense,  means  that 
quantity  of  activity  of  every  anatomical  part  of  the  body 
which  will  recjuire  that  part  to  perform  its  function.  The 
popular  de6nition  of  exercise  at  the  present  time  is,  I  think, 
contraction  of  the  voluntary  muscles.  That  is  perfectly 
proper,  if  taken  with  moderation,  but  nothing  seems  of  in- 
terest now  unless  in  competition  with  some  one  else.  I 
have  endeavoreil  to  separate  the  dangers  of  excessive  exer- 
cise into  four  divisions — viz.  :  the  danger  to  the  brain,  to 
the  heart,  to  the  lungs,  and  muscular  system. 

We  will  first  take  the  brain.  In  looking  over  the  liter- 
ature on  the  subject,  I  have,  unfortunately,  not  been  able 
to  gather  very  much  in  which  the  brain  was  directly  af- 
fected by  physical  exercise,  except  in  the  gymnasium,  where 
a  man  hangs  by  his  legs  with  head  downward  and  has  what 
is  commonly  called  "  rush  of  blood  to  the  head."  We  very 
frequently  hear  a  person  say  he  was  too  tired  to  sleep;  this 
was  probably  due  to  an  excessive  supply  of  blood  to  the 
brain,  and  if  it  goes  on  for  any  length  of  time  he  will  have 
a  disease  of  the  brain  called  cerebral  hypersemia.  One  of 
the  worst  eases  that  I  have  seen  lately  was  that  of  a  maij 
from  North  Carolina;  he  was  a  farmer  by  occupation  and 
said  he  did  nothing  but  walk  over  his  farm  from  daylight 
to  dark,  looking  after  his  crops;  he  was  in  the  habit  of  go- 
ing to  bed  directly  after  lie  got  his  supper — about  eight 
o'clock  —  never  read  an)  thing  but  tlie  Bible  occasionally, and 
had  nothinsrin  parlicubir  to  wcjrry  him;  and  yet  he  couldn't 
sleep,  and  had  a  bad  attack  of  hypcra-mia  of  the  brain,  which 
was  probably  indirectly  brought  on  by  excessive  physical 
exercise.  Great  incnlal  work  and  great  physical  work  are 
entirely  incompatible,  for  the  human  system  has  only  a  cer- 


tain quantity  of  nerve  force  to  be  expended,  and  if  it  is  all 
used  up  ill  muscular  exercise  there  will  not  be  left  any  for 
the  brain.  It  is  all  very  well  for  boys  and  young  men  to 
exercise  moderately,  but  when  they  become  men  thev  are 
intended  for  something  higher  and  better.  Moreover,  only 
a  small  amount  of  exercise  is  needful  for  health. 

Some  enthusiasts  on  the  subject  of  physical  culture  main- 
tain that  it  is  not  only  necessary  for  health,  but  even  for 
life.  Now,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  exercise  is  not  absolutely 
necessary  for  life.  A  physician  from  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  a 
friend  of  mine,  tells  me  of  a  woman  that  he  knows  personal- 
ly who  has  been  in  bed  for  thirty  years,  and  is  likelv  to  live 
a  long  time  yet.  She  is  not  sick,  but  simplv  declared  she 
never  was  going  to  get  out  of  bed  again.  I  have  known  of 
several  persons  myself  that  have  remained  in  bed  ten  and 
fifteen  years.  After  a  while  they  got  tired  of  staying  in 
bed,  and,  without  any  treatment  at  all,  got  up  and  walked. 
One  of  them  is  as  healthy  to-day  as  I  am  and  goes  every- 
where she  wants  to.  Then  look  at  the  many  prisoners  who 
are  closely  confined.  The  majority  remain  fairly  healthy 
without  much  exercise.  A  few  fail  in  health,  and  I  think  it 
is  due  as  much  to  the  mental  worry  as  to  the  close  confine- 
ment. All  prisoners  are  confined,  one  probably  as  closely 
as  the  other,  and  yet  those  whose  health  fails  are  always 
spoken  of  in  the  newspapers,  they  are  so  few. 

Second.  The  efl^ect  oti  the  heart  is  well  marked,  and  a 
great  many  physicians  have  written  on  the  subject.  Every 
one  knows  how  his  pulse  quickens;  he  can  feel  his  heart 
beating  through  his  chest,  has  palpitation  and  short  breath 
when  he  runs  up  the  steps  or  takes  any  violent  or  unusual 
exercise ;  these  are  merely  outward  symptoms.  Dr.  F.  A. 
Mahomed,  pathologist  to  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  made  obser- 
vations on  Weston,  the  noted  pedestrian,  during  the  last 
week  of  his  five-hundred-mile  walk.  By  means  of  a  sphyg- 
mograph  he  was  enabled  to  measure  the  arterial  tension 
every  day.  lie  discovered  that  on  the  first  day  Mr.  Weston 
began  his  walk  with  a  perfectly  normal  pulse,  and  during 
the  first  two  days  the  tension  was  somewhat  reduced,  dur- 
ing the  next  three  days  the  tension  gradually  rose,  and  at- 
tained its  highest  point  on  the  fifth  day  of  his  walk.  His 
temperature  was  reduced  simnltaiieously  with  the  increase 
of  arterial  pressure.  On  the  sixth  day  he  took  a  long  rest 
and  sleep,  his  temperature  went  up,  and  the  arterial  pressure- 
was  reduced.  After  resting  thirty-six  hours  and  living- 
well,  he  regained  his  normal  pulse  and  temperature.  The 
observations  made  on  the  same  man  by  Dr.  Flint,  of  New 
York,  were  practically  the  same.  These  observations  mere- 
ly went  to  prove  what  Dr.  Mahomed  had  stated  elsewhere 
— that  exercise  produced  two  important  and  opposite  ef- 
fects on  the  circulation,  according  to  the  condition  of  the 
person  under  observation.  In  persons  unaccustomed  to 
exercise  and  not  in  proper  condition  it  reduces  the  arterial 
tension  and  increases  the  temperature.  This  explains  how 
very  warm  one  gets  and  how  freely  he  perspires,  and  how 
soon  lie  becomes  exhausted  ;  his  heart  palpitates  and  is 
actually  weaker  when  he  is  uDaccustomed  to  exercise. 
"  When  this  is  carried  to  extreme,  syncope,  from  nmemia 
of  the  brain,  may  occur,  tlie  brain  being  robbed  of  its  blood 
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by  the  unduly  increased  requirements  of  the  muscles  and 
sudden  failure,  by  paralysis,  of  the  action  of  the  heart.  .  . 
On  the  otlier  hand,  tlie  arterial  tension   may  be  increased. 
There  are  several  theories  for  the  cause  of  this.   '  One  is 
that  the  impaired  nutritive  power  in  the  tissues  interferes 
with  what  has  been  called  the  ehemico-vital  capillary  [lower 
and  causes  capillary  obstruction.     Another  theory  is  that 
there  is  contraction  of  the  arterioles,  due  to  irritation  of 
their    vaso-motor    nerves    by    an    irritable   and    exhausted 
brain.  .  .  .  And  still  a  third  cause  is  that  the  heart  is  ex- 
•cited  to  a  degree  above  that  required  for  the  efifectiial  cir- 
culation of  the  blood,  the  influx  of  blood  into  the  vessels 
being  in  excess  of  the  afflux  by  the  capillaries,  thus  raising 
the  tension."     This  condition  was  well  marked  in  Taylor, 
one  of  the  competitors  of  Weston,  and  slightly  so  in  Wes- 
ton, who   was  probably  in  better  training.     Variation  of 
tension  in  this  direction  is  accompanied   by  reduction  of 
temperature.      It   increases   the   work   required  from   the 
heart,  and  failure  of  that  organ  to  meet  the  strain  thrown 
upon  it  gives  rise  to  dilatation.     This  is  known  by  a  num- 
ber of  symptoms,  the  chief  ones  of  which  are  breathless- 
ness,  oppression  at  the  pracordia,  vertigo,  coldness  of  the 
extremities  and  reduction  of  tlic  temperature  of  the  bodv 
generally,  pallor  and  anxiety  of  the  face,  dilatation  of  the 
pupil,  sraallnessand  irregularity  of  the  pulse,  and  irregularity 
and  shallowness  of  respiration."     Very  often   we  hear  of- 
some  old  gentleman,  or  even  lady,  who  drops  dead  after  some 
unusual  exercise,  such  as  going  up  the  steps  fast  or  running 
after  a  street-car.     The  majority  of  street-car  companies 
have  cars  enough  which  follow  one  another  closely,  and  if 
we  are  not  in  time  for  one  we  should  wait  calmly  for  the 
next  and  not  run  such  enormous  risks ;  but  such  is  the  de- 
sire with  every  one  at  the  present  time  to  get  ahead  of 
somebody  else  that  he  can  not  wait.     Dr.  Hammond  has 
collected  seventy  cases  of  death  during  the  last  ten  years 
of  men  running  after  a  street-car  and  dropping  dead  in  the 
street.     These  deaths  were  purely  due  to  the  inability  of 
the  heart  to  meet  the  strain  required  of  it.     Some  of  you 
might  say  that  these  men  had  heart  disease  of  some  sort 
before,  and   that  their  deaths  were  due  to  that,  and  they 
probably  did  ;  but  that  only  goes  to  prove  that  not  every 
-one  is  in  the  proper  condition  to  take  violent  exercise  of 
any  sort.     I  think  every  one  who  wishes  to  indulge  in  ath- 
letics should  be  thoroughly  examined   by  a  physician  and 
pronounced   perfectly  sound   beforehand,   and   even    then 
there  should  be  a  competent  instructor  who  should  tell  him 
what  to  begin  with,  just  how  long  he  should  exercise,  and 
not  let  him  overtax  his  strength  in  any  way.     Lifting  heavy 
.weights  is  not  the  best  way  to  get  strong,  and  yet  a  great 
many  young  men   think  that  in  order  to  increase  the  size 
of  the  muscles  and  be  considered  stronger  than  any  one 
else  they  must  lift  some  weight  far  too  heavy  for  them.     I 
know  a  man,  about  twenty-four  years  old,  in  Atlanta,  (ia., 
who  was  really  quite  .strong,  but  he  offered,  for  a  wager,  to 
lift  6ve  hundred  pounds  from  the  floor  and  put  it  on  a 
table.     While  he  was  straining  with  this  weight  he  felt  a 
very  sharp  pain  in  his  back;  that  pain  has  never  left  him, 
although  it  has  been  about  two  years,  but  his  spinal  column 
has  become  curved  in  two  places;  he  also  has  a  disease  of 


the  spine  called  Pott's  disease;  his  spinal  cord  has  also  be- 
come affected,  which  has  brought  on  paralysis  of  both  legs, 
and  he  has  been  in  bed  several  months  now,  and  the  proba- 
bility of  his  ever  getting  well  is  rather  uncertain.  Dr. 
Hammond  told  me  of  a  case  that  came  under  his  observa- 
tion. A  man  tried  to  raise  a  window-sash  which  would 
not  go  up;  he  overstrained  himself,  felt  severe  pain  in  liis 
back,  and  was  paralyzed  in  both  legs  immediately. 

The  cases  of  hernia  that  are  caused  bv  lifting  and  jump- 
ing are   numerous,  and   I   will  speak  of  them   later.     Dr. 
Morgan,  in  his  book  called  University  Oars,  relates  some 
very  interesting  cases.     He  was  confident  that  the  bad  re- 
sults of  excessive  exercise  in  rowing  frequently  were  never 
heard  of,  so  he  took  the  names  of  294  who  rowed  in  the 
inter-university  race  in  a  given  time,  and  wrote  letters  to 
them  asking  them  to  give  accounts  of  themselves  as  to 
whether  they  suffered  from  any  disease  that  could  be  at- 
tributed  to  rowing.      He  got  replies  from    seventeen  of 
them,  some  written  by  themselves  and  some  by  their  friends 
or  relatives.     The  following  are  extracts  from  their  letters : 
A  said  that  while  rowing  in  the  college  races  he  suffered 
from  bad  cold  and  pain  at  the  angle  of  his  chest.     In  spite 
of  this,  he  continued  to  row,  and  it  gradually  passed  ot^". 
The  following  spring  he  had  a  chill  while   traveling  in  a 
stage  coach,  his  breathing  became  affected,  and  an  attack 
of  inflammation  of  the  right  lung  ensued.     This  illness  »vas 
protracted,  and  he  was  assured  by  his  physician  that  he  had 
permanent  induration  of  the  top  of  the  right  lung,  which 
had  set  in  when  he  was  at  college.     In  this  case,  if  the 
injury  did  not  result  from  overexertion  in  the  boat  race,  it 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  such  exertion  was  undertaken  at  a 
time  when  from  indisposition  the  man  was  not  in  a  fit  state 
to  row.    The  next  case  is  that  of  B,  who,  in  referring  to  his 
own  case,  says  :  "  I  am  unfortunately  an  illustration  of  the 
evils  vchich  may  be  induced  by  overexercise.     I  am  forty- 
one  years  of  age  and  quite  obsolete  from  an  hypenrophied 
heart,   which    has   gone   on  to   dilatation    and    its   conse- 
quences."    He  then  goes  on  to  tell  how  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  spending  his  time  then,  which  does  not  concern  us  in 
this  paper.     The  next  is  C.     His   report    is   as   follows: 
"About  a  week  before  the  race  I  felt  a  pain  in  my  left  arm 
as  if  I  had  gotten  rheumatism,  and  it  became  ratherMiff  un- 
til after  the  race,  and  then  severe  inflammation  set  in  in  the 
elbow  joint,  followed  by  abscesses,  and,  after  three  months  in 
bed,  pieces  of  bone  came  away,  and  I  had  the  elbow  joint 
excised,  and  the  arm  is  still  stiff."     His  friend  confirmed 
his  remarks  by  stating  that  he  was  sure  that  that  particular 
race  did  not  bring  on  all  the  infiammation  that  ensued,  but 
that  he   had   had  no  rest  from   hard  labor  for  two  years, 
besides  going  in  for  every  race  that  took  place,  and  con.sc- 
quently  entered  upon  the  training  for  this  big  race  in  an  al- 
ready exhausted  state.    Dr.  Morgan  then  quotes  the  cases  of 
six  persons  that  have  died — five  from  consumption  and  one 
from  heart  disease — and  their  nearest  relatives  wrote  that 
more  or  less  grave  suspicions  were  entertained  that  the  dis- 
eases that  carried  them  off  were  originally  induced  by  their 
overexerting  themselves  in  rowing  during  their  college  days. 
One  of  them,  D,  died  soon  after  of  consumption.     It  was 
said  of  him  that  his  illness  and  delicate  health  were  sup- 
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posed  certainly  to  have  arisen  originally  from  the  burstino; 
of  a  blood-vessel,  through  his  exertions  in  rowing,  either  in 
the  practice  for  the  inter-university  race  or  in  the  race 
itself.  One  of  his  fellow-oarsmen  said  :  "  D  was  a  very  fine 
oar,  but  he  always  gave  me  the  idea  of  being  an  unsound 
man;  he  was  always  pallid  and  looked  ghastly  after  a  long 
and  severe  turn.  I  often  used  to  think  him  likely  to  break 
down  in  training."  The  next  case  was  that  of  E,  who  died 
of  consumption.  One  of  his  relatives,  in  speaking  of  hira, 
said  that  he  had  not  died  until  long  after  he  had  given  up 
rowing,  but  he  had  never  doubted  that  his  failure  of  health 
and  early  death  at  the  age  of  twenty-nine  years  were  due  to 
boat  racing,  as  no  other  member  of  his  family  had  broken 
down  in  the  same  way.  Another  oarsman,  who  died  of 
some  affection  of  the  chest  which  was  not  stated,  was  spoken 
of  by  his  father  as  follows:  "I  could  not  feel  assured  that 
the  excessive  training  and  racing  could  be  undertaken  safely 
by  a  growing  and  undeveloped  constitution,  not  robust, 
though  elastic  and  strong."  Another  person,  G,  died  of  con- 
sumption. One  of  his  friends  writes  that  hi,s  physique  was 
not  such  as  to  stand  the  wear  and  tear  of  these  contests. 
nis  exertions  were  of  a  more  than  ordinarily  trying  charac- 
ter, for  he  had  participated  in  many  severe  races  both  on 
the  Thames  and  at  Henley,  and  he  was  a  man,  almost  of  all 
men,  the  least  likely  to  spare  himself.  The  eighth  case 
was  that  of  H.  He  also  died  of  consumption  in  a  few 
years  after  the  race.  It  was  not  known  whether  he  died 
from  overexertion  or  not.  J  vvas  injured  by  rowing.  He 
was  found  dead  in  his  bed  some  time  after  he  had  stopped 
rowing.  His  friends  said  he  was  an  enthusiast  in  the 
sport,  and  they  had  often  seen  him  exhausted.  All  thought 
his  exertions  brought  on  his  death.  K  recounts  his  case 
as  follows:  "I  rowed  in  a  great  many  races — in  several 
while  yet  a  boy  at  school.  When  I  rowed  at  Putney  1  was 
twenty  years  of  age.  I  experienced  soon  after  this  severe 
pain  in  the  region  of  the  heart  and  was  thoroughly  done 
up,  and  was  forbidden  to  walk  up  hills  and  told  that  unless 
I  was  very  careful  I  should  never  get  over  it.  However, 
I  did  take  care  of  myself,  and  have  been  recovering  health 
and  strength  ever  since.  Though  I  was  never  incapacitated 
from  ordinary  employments,  still  I  v/as  prevented  from  en- 
gaging in  any  violent  exercise  from  the  certainty  with 
which  it  brought  on  the  old  pain  at  the  apex  of  the  heart." 
He  then  goes  on  to  relate  some  of  his  occupations  and  to 
speak  of  his  children,  and  finally  concludes  thus:  "At  the 
same  time  the  conclusion  I  should  have  come  to  in  my  own 
case  is  that  I  overexerted  myself  when  too  young,  and,  had 
I  begun  when  I  left  off  growing  or  a  year  or  two  later,  I 
should  not  have  experienced  any  evil  effects."  Another 
man  who  overworked  his  strength  was  L.  In  speaking  of 
his  health  he  uses  these  words :  "  I  liave  for  the  last  three 
years  suffered  much  from  having  overexerted  myself,  and 
have  only  just  begun  to  go  up  hill  again.  I  should  not 
think  of  attributing  my  ill-health  to  the  university  race 
when  I  know  what  a  very  small  proportion  the  energy  ex- 
pendeil,  and  the  exhaustion  conseijuent  on  it,  can  bear  to 
that  due  to  the  combined  effect  of  other  races  in  which  1 
have  rowed  and  other  forms  of  violent  exercise  in  which  I 
have  overtaxed  my  strength." 


M  also  would  appear  to  have  done  too  much.  His 
brother  says  of  him:  "I  have  no  doubt  M.  seriously  in- 
jured his  health  by  overexertion  in  rowing  and  running;  he 
was  an  enthusiast  in  everything  he  undertook  and  imagined 
nothing  could  hurt  him,  but  soon  after  leaving  the  univer- 
sity he  fell  into  bad  health,  and  died  some  eighteen  years 
after  the  race."  He  attributes  his  ill-health  to  overexer- 
tion. It  was  the  continuance  for  too  great  a  length  of  time 
of  boat-racing  that  did  him  so  much  injury. 

N  is  also  believed  to  have  suffered.  One  of  his  rela- 
tives writes :  "After  the  university  race  he  fainted  away, 
and  it  was  two  hours  before  they  could  restore  him.  It 
was  always  thought  that  the  part  he  took  in  the  race  in- 
jured a  small  vessel  at  the  heart ;  previous  to  that  he  was 
always  a  strong,  muscular  man.  Eleven  years  after  he  was 
suddenly  taken  sick,  and  died  in  a  few  days." 

O  speaks  of  his  health  in  the  following  manner  :  "  \Miei> 
I  went  to  the  university  I  was  healthy  and  strong,  and  my 
weight  was  a  little  over  twelve  stone.  I  began  rowing  at 
once  in  my  college  boat  and  also  in  the  university  crew, 
both  at  Putney  and  Henley.  1  lost  almost  a  stone  in  weight 
during  mv  rowing  career,  but  did  not  feel  any  ill  effects 
until  after  my  last  race,  when  I  became  very  weak,  with  pain 
in  my  side.  One  doctor  whom  I  consulted  attributed  these 
symptoms  to  the  overexertion  and  hard  training  I  had  un- 
dergone, but  considered  there  was  no  serious  mischief.  I 
recovered  from  this  attack  in  time,  and  since  then  have  en- 
joyed fairly  good  health,  thougn  I  have  gradually  lost  weight 
and  become  very  weak.  Three  years  ago,  after  taking  a 
little  more  exercise  than  usual,  I  brought  up  a  great  quan- 
tity of  blood.  This,  my  medical  man  said,  came  from  my 
left  lung."  He  then  states  that  he  had  no  return  of  haem- 
orrhage until  the  following  spring,  when  lie  had  another 
attack  of  bleeding  from  his  lung.  After  that  he  had  great 
difficulty  in  breathing,  and  was  much  weaker  than  before, 
although  he  had  no  more  hicmorrhages. 

The  next  three  persons,  P,  Q,  and  R,  in  giving  accounts 
of  themselves,  declare  that  they  were  in  good  health  as  long 
as  they  kept  up  such  violent  exercise,  and  only  suffered 
from  their  respective  troubles  after  they  had  taken  up  a 
sedentary  mode  of  living.  The  question  might  be  raisedr 
though,  whether  or  not  these  troubles  were  not  the  result  of 
such  excessive  exercise,  and  probably  would  have  appeared 
much  sooner  if  they  had  not  quit  and  commenced  a  seden- 
tary life.  I  have  consumed  rather  more  time  with  the  sub- 
ject of  boat-rowing  than  I  intended,  but  I  wished  to  show 
particularly  the  bad  effects  on  the  heart  and  lungs  that  this 
kind  of  exercise  produces  when  it  is  carried  to  excess. 

Dr.  Charles  W.  Cathcart,  in  his  article  on  Physical  Ex- 
ercise :  its  Use  and  Abuse,  which  appeared  in  TIeiilth  Led- 
ures  and  which  is  published  by  the  Edinburgh  Health 
Society,  goes  quite  extensively  into  the  subject.  He  enu- 
merates quite  a  number  of  accidents — such  as  fractures, 
especially  of  the  collar-bone,  dislocations,  sprains,  and  other 
injuries  that  take  jilace  during  the  diti'erent  games,  espe- 
cially foot  ball — and  while  he  encourages  these  games,  if 
taken  moderately  and  by  persons  who  are  fitted  for  such 
exertion,  he  says  that  overgrown  lads  should  be  careful  how 
they  exercise  violently,  as  they  are  particul;irly  npt  to  suffer. 
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But  I  wish  to  quote  him  verbatim  in  his  remarks  relat- 
ing to  brain  work  and  physical  exercise  :  •'  Only  one  other 
point  occurs  to  me  as  specially  deserving  our  attention  just 
now,  and  that  is  the  relation  of  brain  work  to  exercise.  It 
must  be  the  experience  of  most  men  that  the  fullest  amount 
of  brain  work  and  of  muscular  exertion  can  not  be  carried 
on  simultaneously  without  injury  to  whoever  is  bold  enough 
to  try  the  experiment ;  onl}'  a  certain  amount  of  nervous 
energy  is  available  in  the  system.  There  is  a  reserve  fund 
of  ne.  v'ous  energy  for  explosive  purposes,  and  when  this  is 
once  exhausted  it  is  rarely  got  back.  This  may  be  ex- 
pended either  chiefly  in  muscle  work  or  chiefly  in  brain 
work,  or  in  a  proportionate  combination  of  both,  but  not 
in  the  fullest  possible  amount  of  both  at  the  same  time. 
Therefore,  when  extra  brain  work  is  called  for,  we  should 
not  expect  from  our  bodies  the  full  amount  of  muscular  ex- 
ertion that  they  are  capable  of.  Sufficient  be  it  for  the 
time  if  we  get  enough  exercise  to  keep  us  in  active  health, 
and,  when  we  again  have  an  opportunity,  we  can  very  soon 
brino;  our  muscles  up  to  their  wonted  standard.  But,  since 
this  preponderance  of  brain  work  in  our  modern  life  is  so 
frequently  unavoidable,  it  becomes  all  the  more  necessary 
that,  when  the  frame  is  still  in  its  plastic  condition,  it 
should  be  stamped  with  the  best  possible  physical  impres- 
:sions.  The  conditions  necessary  to  attain  this  are  not  in- 
compatible with  sound  mental  training  and  earnest  brain 
work,  but  it  can  not  go  along  with  that  mental  worry  and 
and  labor  which  ought  only  to  be  found,  if  at  all,  among 
those  who  have  reached  maturity  and  have  passed  into  the 
active  duties  of  life." 

He  adds  further  on :  "I  must,  however,  add  a  word  of 
caution  to  those  who,  in  after-life,  are  unfortunately  obliged 
to  follow  sedentary  occupations.  They  should  be  careful 
how  they  return  to  their  former  activity.  If  caution  be 
not  used,  the  exercise  will  do  them  more  harm  than  good, 
60  that  it  behooves  us  to  be  as  careful  as  we  can,  always  to 
begin  gently  and  increase  by  degrees." 

It  is  very  certain  that  great  mental  work  and  great  mus- 
cular work  are  incompatible;  and  I  reincinUer  well,  when  I 
was  a  student  at  the  University  of  Virginia,  that  those  stu- 
dents who  did  more  hard  study  than  any  of  the  others 
found  that  a  brisk  walk  of  about  two  miles  a  day  gave 
them  j)lenty  of  exercise  to  keep  them  in  health,  but  did  not 
fatigue  them  so  much  as  to  prevent  them  from  studying; 
and  those  others  who  took  leading  parts  in  base-ball,  boat- 
rowing,  foot-ball,  and  all  kinds  of  athletics,  were,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  not  the  hard  students,  but  rather  the  reverse. 
In  fact,  a  great  many  young  men  enter  colleges,  such  as 
Harvard,  Yale,  and  Princeton,  apparently  only  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  base-ball  club  or  foot-ball  club  or  boat  crew,  and 
«eeni  to  think  that  a  greater  honor  than  to  graduate  in  their 
studies.  1  know  of  a  young  man  who  went  to  the  university 
just  to  join  the  base-ball  club.  Professor  Edward  Parkes 
has  calculated  that  walking  one  mile  on  the  level,  unloaded, 
is  equal  to  lifting  17'67  tons  one  foot;  but  if  loaded  with 
a  knapsack  weighing  sixty  pounds,  the  work  done  is  equiva- 
lent to  lifting  24'7.5  tons  one  foot. 

Moderate  labor  in  the  open  air  is  the  most  healthy  for 
the  average  man   who  engages  in  it.     Now,  according  to 


Professor  Parkes,  the  daily  work  performed  by  him  will 
probabh'  average  from  250  to  350  tons  lifted  one  foot, 
which  will  be  equivalent  to  a  walk  of  nine  miles,  and  a 
healthy  adult  can  take  this  without  ineuiring  risks  of  over- 
fatigue; but  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  other  exertion 
incurred  by  the  ordinary  business  of  life,  which  in  many 
cases  would  cause  a  considerable  reduction.  We  all  know 
that  every  action  of  the  living  body  is  attended  by  chemical 
changes  in  the  composition  of  its  tissues,  and  that  force  is 
liberated  by  such  changes,  either  in  the  form  of  heat  or 
motion.  The  heat,  of  course,  maintains  the  temperature  of 
the  body.  This  force  is  generated  by  the  combination  of 
the  food  taken  into  the  body  and  the  oxygen  which  is  taken 
in  while  breathing.  Carbonic-acid  gas  is  evolved  by  the 
action  of  the  oxygen  on  the  carbon,  one  of  the  food  prod- 
ucts; therefore  we  breathe  in  oxygen  all  the  time  and 
breathe  out  carbonic-acid  gas. 

The  more  work  or  muscular  exercise  that  is  performed, 
the  faster  and  necessarily  shorter  the  respirations.  The 
physiological  effects  produced  by  muscular  exercise  are  in- 
creased action  of  the  lungs  and  heart. 

Professor  Parkes  has  given  a  concise  table  showing 
the  effects  exercise  has  on  the  absorption  of  oxygen  and 
the  evolution  of  carbonic-acid  gas,  which  shows  that  on  a 
"  work  day  "  eight  ounces  and  a  half  of  oxygen  were  ab- 
sorbed in  excess  of  that  on  a  "  rest  day,"  and  that  thirteen 
ounces  in  excess  of  carbonic  acid  were  evolved  on  the  work 
day,  although  the  so-called  "  work  day  "  included  a  period 
of  rest,  the  work  being  done  only  during  working  hours  and 
was  not  excessive. 

Therefore  the  more  work,  the  greater  the  amount  of  oxy- 
gen required,  and  therefore  the  greater  number  of  respira- 
tions, and  with  it  necessarily  the  greater  number  of  expansions 
and  contractions  of  the  chest.  It  has  been  proved  that  the 
faster  the  respirations, the  smaller  is  the  quantity  of  carbonic 
acid  exhaled  at  each  expiration.  Now,  the  average  number 
of  respirations  in  the  adult  is  about  eighteen  to  twenty  per 
minute;  hut  with  violent  exercise,  such  as  boat-rowing,  run- 
ning, foot-ball,  and  so  on,  they  are  greatly  increased.  It 
might  be  said  that  although  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid 
is  smaller  in  each  respiration,  if  the  number  of  respirations 
should  be  large  enough,  it  would  accomplish  the  same  re- 
sult by  exhaling  all  the  carbonic  acid.  This  would  be  true 
if  the  power  of  maintaining  strong  and  rapid  respirations 
continued;  but  soon  the  chest  muscles  of  respiration  give 
out  and  the  inhalation  and  absorption  of  oxygen  diminish, 
and  carbonic  acid  accumulates  in  the  blood,  producing 
what  is  called  "out  of  breath."  The  man  is  practically 
poisoned  hy  carbonic-acid  gas.  Many  instances  of  this  are 
seen  in  the  running  and  rowing  races,  where  the  man  falls 
flat  on  his  face,  and  perhaps  faints,  just  as  he  almost 
reaches  the  goal.  He,  as  a  rule,  soon  recovers  if  allowed  to 
remain  perfectly  still  and  get  a  few  long  breaths.  Oxygen 
is  rapidly  taken  in,  and  the  blood  that  was  made  impure  by 
the  accumulation  of  carbonic  acid  is  properly  aerated.  It  is 
claimed,  and  rightly  so,  that  exercise  improves  a  weak 
heart  and  also  weak  lungs;  but  this  is  true  when  exercise 
is  taken  moderately  and  regularly,  so  that  the  arteries  can 
get  accustomed  to  the  increased  action  of  the  heart.    In  ex- 
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cessive  exercise  the  action  of  tlio  heart  i*  increased  much 
more  and  has  to  send  an  extra  amount  of  blood  to  all  parts 
of  the  body,  so  that  the  arteries,  which  are  taken  so  sud- 
denly, do  not  allow  the  blood  to  pass  through,  and  there  is 
a  blockage.  The  impure  blood,  laden  with  carbonic  acid 
and  coming  from  the  parts  of  the  body  in  action,  is  not 
sent  on  quickly  enough  to  the  lungs  to  be  replenished. 

This  blockage  up  of  the  blood  does  not  take  place  aloue 
in  the  arteries  going  to  the  lungs,  but  throughout  the  entire 
body  ;  so,  unless  we  begin  very  gradually  and  with  due  prep- 
aration, instead  of  benefit,  much  harm  may  be  done  which 
is  permanent. 

I  am  told  that  only  a  few  nights  ago  one  of  your  num- 
ber fainted  just  after  going  through  some  sort  of  violent  ex- 
ercise. Instead  of  quickening  the  vital  changes,  they  are 
stopped  almost  entirely,  and  the  blood  may  accumulate  in 
the  heart  and  produce  dilatation,  which  is  a  very  serious 
disease.  Therefore  it  is  very  dangerous  for  men  who  lead 
sedentary  lives  to  start  out  suddenly  in  the  summer  on  their 
vacations  to  climb  mountains,  row  boats,  run  or  walk  long 
distances,  and  they  are  frequently  worse  off  after  their  va- 
cation than  before. 

Moderate  exercise  increases  the  appetite;  but  no  doubt 
you  have  frequently  heard  people  say  they  were  too  tired 
to  eat.  It  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  bodily  powers 
are  fatigued  and  there  is  impairment  in  the  power  of  being 
able  to  take  food.  If  this  continues,  the  health  is  seriously 
aSected.  It  is  said  that  the  exhaustion  of  muscles  from 
overwork  is  dne  principally  to  want  of  oxygen  to  burn  the 
carbon  elements  which  supply  their  force,  and  also  from 
the  accumulation  of  the  products  of  combustion.  This  of 
course  results  from  the  heart  and  lungs  refusing  to  work 
vigorously  enough.  The  advocates  of  gymnastics  maintain 
that  the  muscles  are  enlarged,  the  chest  expanded,  the  heart 
and  lungs  strengthened,  the  appetite  increased,  and  good 
health  generally  maintained.  That  is  true  enough;  but  if 
the  muscle  is  exhausted  its  nutrition  is  seriously  impaired, 
which  may  not  be  recovered  from  for  many  days.  Instances 
of  this  are  not  merely  loss  of  power,  but  peculiar,  irregular 
pains  and  cramps,  tremors  and  contractions.  It  is  well 
known  that  if  the  leg  of  a  frog  is  amputated  and  a  cur- 
rent of  electricity  applied  to  the  muscle  itself,  it  will  con- 
tract immediately,  and  if  the  stimulus  be  applied  again,  it 
will  contract  the  second  time,  and  continue  on  in  this  wav, 
provided  the  stimulus  is  not  applied  too  often  and  too  rap- 
idly. If  it  is,  the  muscle  soon  begins  to  contract  less  each 
time,  until  it  is  no  longer  afifected  by  the  electricity  ;  but  if, 
even  in  that  condition,  the  stimulus  be  applied  to  the  sci- 
atic nerve,  it  will  immediately  contract  as  before,  until  final- 
ly the  mnscle  is  exhausted  and  will  no  longer  respond  to 
the  stimulus,  even  when  applied  to  the  nerve  itself.  And 
so  in  health,  during  excessive  exercise,  the  brain  is  the 
stimulus  to  the  nerve,  but  soon  the  muscle  is  exhausted  if 
made  to  work  too  long  and  too  fast.  Not  only  that ;  al- 
though exercise  increases  the  size  of  the  muscles,  then  if 
the  exercise  is  continued  too  severely  and  for  too  long  a 
time,  it  is  not  only  exhausted,  but  begins  to  atrophy  or  waste 
away.  Such  cases  are  sometimes  seen  in  the  ballet  dancers. 
Some  of  the  most  active  men  sometimes  have  a  disease  called 


progressive  muscular  atrophy — a  disease  which,  if  not  abso- 
lutely incurable,  is  rarely  cured.  We  had  such  a  case  as 
that  only  a  short  while  ago  at  the  Sanitarium.  The  man 
was  of  tremendous  frame  and  had  led  a  very  active  life.  He 
used  to  brag  that  he  could  jump  off  a  train  moving  ai  the 
rate  of  twenty-five  to  thirty  miles  an  hour  and  not  feel  it. 
He  couldn't  imagine  how  it  was  that  his  muscles  were  all 
wasting  awav.  These  "  living  skeletons  "  that  you  see  in 
dime  museums  are  generally  victims  of  progressive  muscu- 
lar atrophy  or  another  disease  which  resembles  it  in  some 
respects,  called  anterior  polio-myelitis.  Yirchow  has  taught 
that  a  disease  called  valvular  endocarditis  is  more  common 
in  the  left  side  of  the  heart  than  the  right,  in  consequence 
of  the  great  muscular  force  of  the  left  ventricle,  so  that 
when  aortic  disease  has  led  to  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ven- 
tricle, changes  in  the  mitral  valves  become  frequent,  and 
the  increased  force  with  which  the  mitral  valves  are  closed 
induces  those  nutritive  changes  called  chronic  endocar- 
ditis. 

And,  as  Fothergill  says  in  his  interesting  paper,  styled 
Strain  in  its  Relation  to  the  Circulatory  Organs,  in  connec- 
tion with  heart  disease,  that  which  is  more  interesting  and 
of  greater  importance  is  the  change  in  the  aortic  valves 
themselves  and  the  causes  of  that  change.  Placed  at  the 
base  of  the  aortic  column,  they  are  closed  by  the  aortic  sys- 
tole on  the  arterial  recoil.  Every  increase  in  arterial  ten- 
sion will  close  the  semilunar  valves  with  greater  force,  and 
this  causes  valvular  disease  of  the  heart.  He  goes  on  to 
sav  that  "aortic  valvulitis  is  met  with  under  two  totally 
different  circumstances — (1)  in  the  gouty  individual  with 
chronic  kidney  trouble,  (2)  in  the  young  and  robust  who 
pursue  certain  forms  of  labor.  At  first  sight  there  seems 
but  little  in  common  between  the  action  of  gout  poison 
and  that  of  the  laborer;  still  the  morbid  processes  induced 
by  these  two  totally  different  causes  are,  apparently,  not 
only  identical,  but  even  the  manner  of  their  causation  is 
the  same.  In  both  cases  the  aortic  valves  are  exposed  to 
violent  closure  from  increased  arterial  recoil,  and  in  both 
cases  valvulitis  from  strain  results."  All  of  you  who  know 
anything  about  anatomy  will  remember  how  the  arteries 
run  along  close  to  the  muscles,  sometimes  within  the  mus- 
cle, or  under  it,  or  between  it  and  a  bone,  or  over  or  under 
a  tendon.  When  an  athlete  is  straining  every  muscle  in  the 
gymnasium,  those  muscles  are  in  a  state  of  contraction,  in 
which  condition  they  are  hard  and  press  on  different  arte- 
ries and  obstruct  the  circulation.  The  heart,  continuing  to 
pump  awav  with  increased  vigor,  distends  the  arteries,  and 
of  course  there  is  an  augmented  recoil;  the  heart  first  be- 
comes hyportrophied,  and  then  follows  valvular  disease  of 
the  heart.  You  have  all  seen  how  the  veins  stand  out  on 
the  wrists  of  men  in  the  gymnasium  when  they  are  trying 
to  perform  some  difficult  feat  which  requires  great  muscu- 
lar force.  It  is  because  the  circulation  is  obstructed.  A 
person  who  is  suffering  from  a  mitral  disease  of  the  heart 
frequently  causes  an  atheromatous  condition  of  the  pul- 
monary artery  and  its  branches.  Thus  we  have  valvulitis 
and  atheroma  of  the  arteries  at  the  same  time,  which  is 
seen  frequently.  The  causal  association  between  atheroma 
and  strain  has  been  shown   bv  Dr.  Clifford  .Mlbult  and  Dr. 
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Moxon.  The  latter  says  (1)  that  what  is  called  atheroma 
of  arteries  is  a  sabinflammation  of  various  degrees,  of  which 
the  lower  degrees  end  in  fatty  degeneration  of  the  coats, 
along  with  the  inflammatory  products,  and  (2)  that  the 
determining  cause  of  the  occurrence  of  this  change  is  me- 
chanical strain. 

Dr.  Fothergill,  at  the  end  of  his  article,  gives  a  resume 
of  his  opinions,  which  I  wish  to  quote  word  for  word  :  "  1. 
Changes  in  the  right  heart  are  induced  by  increased  strain 
when  the  mitral  valve  is  diseased.  2.  Mitral  valvulitis 
often  results  from  aortic  disease,  in  consequence  of  the 
mitral  valve  being  forcibly  closed  by  a  hypertrophiod 
ventricle.  3.  Aortic  valvulitis,  as  well  as  atheroma,  is  inti- 
mately associated  with  mechanical  strain.  4.  Certain  dvs- 
crasial  conditions  in  which  these  afEeotions  are  common 
merely  favor  the  occurrence  of  such  changes.  5.  Women 
are  much  less  subject  to  aortic  valvulitis  than  men  are,  and 
this  is  due  to  their  pursuits  rather  than  to  their  sex.  6. 
The  importance  of  mechanical  strain  in  the  production  of 
disease  in  the  circulatory  organs  is  scarcely  yet  sufficiently 
appreciated." 

Ilewetson  says :  "  I  hold  that  nowadays  few  men  can 
train  hard  for  athletics  and  at  the  same  time  excel  in  men- 
tal study  without  overstraining  their  physical  or  nervous 
power.  This  evil  of  attempting  to  combine  the  two  is  un- 
doubtedly gaining  ground  in  the  present  day."  He  reports 
two  cases  that  came  under  his  observation.  One  was  that 
of  a  man  who  was  running  in  a  severe  contest,  felt  sudden 
pain  in  the  chest,  followed  by  exhaustion  ;  on  examination, 
there  was  found  organic  disease  of  the  heart.  The  other 
was  that  of  a  leading  athlete  who  had  embolism  at  the  base 
of  the  brain. 

I  remember  a  person  that  I  saw  in  one  of  the  hospitals 
of  New  York.  Ilis  history  was  as  follows  :  He  had  had  pre- 
viously a  severe  attack  of  inflammatory  rheumatism,  which 
had  caused  organic  heart  disease.  During  some  unusual 
exertion,  one  of  the  little  vegetations  which  grew  on  the 
valves  of  the  heart  was  washed  off  and  carried  along  with 
the  current  of  blood  until  it  reached  the  capillaries,  where 
it  could  not  proceed  farther.  This  is  what  is  called  cere- 
bral embolism.  In  this  case  it  produced  paralysis  of  one 
side  of  the  face  and  tongue,  so  that  he  could  not  articulate 
distinctly  and  could  eat  with  difficulty.  Also  one  whole 
side  of  his  l)odv  was  paralyiied. 

Dr.  Edward  Smith  read  a  paper  before  the  Royal  Medi- 
cal and  Chirurgical  Society  on  The  Influence  of  Labor  on 
the  Treadmill  on  the  Pulse  and  Respiration.  He  calcu- 
lated the  quantity  of  air  respired  in  the  sitting  position  and 
then  on  the  treadmill.  Daring  the  exertion  the  quantity  of 
air  inspired  was  increased  more  th.in  fourfold  rate,  the 
respiration  was  increased  two  thirds,  the  depth  of  inspira- 
tion two  and  a  half,  and  the  rate  of  pulsation  two  and  a  half 
times.  He  then  proceeded  to  consider  the  effect  of  this 
kind  of  exercise  on  the  system,  and  showed  that  the  exces- 
sive exercise  of  the  heart  and  lungs  must  lead  to  phthisis, 
asthma,  emphysema,  congestion  of  various  org.ins,  with  a 
thinning  or  thickening  of  the  walls  of  the  heart,  and  with 
persons  of  diminished  vital  capacity  of  the  luncs  and  .i 
weak  heart  the  effect  must  be  sooner  serious. 


I  believe  that  cattle-men  have  quit  driving  their  cattle 
and  sheep  long  distances  to  market  on  account  of  the  dif- 
ferent lung  troubles  they  develop  on  the. way  simply  from 
being  overdriven.  A  friend  of  mine  in  Texas,  who  is  a 
large  cattle-raiser,  told  me  that  he  had  stopped  altogether, 
and  always  sent  them  to  Chicago  on  trains;  that  it  paid 
much  better  in  the  end. 

Dr.  Stork,  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and  SurgicalJour- 
nal,  reports  a  very  interesting  case  of  what  he  calls  over- 
driving in  the  human  subject.  A  man  was  driving  some 
cattle  that  broke  and  ran.  He  ran  after  them,  and  it  was 
a  long  time  before  he  succeeded  in  getting  them  together 
again.  Bv  that  time,  though,  he  was  thoroughlv  exhausted 
himself;  he  had  pain  in  his  chest,  began  to  cough  and  spit 
up  bloody  sputum,  had  great  difficulty  in  breathing,  pulse 
very  fast,  and  high  temperature — in  fact,  all  the  symptoms 
of  inflammation  of  the  lungs.  The  overdriving  in  this  case 
is  analogous  to  racing  and  rowing.  I  wish  to  say  just  a 
few  words  in  regard  to  hernia,  or  rupture.  There  are  cases, 
of  course,  that  are  congenital,  and  a  few  are  caused  by  other 
things  than  strain,  but  the  great  majority  of  cases  come  from 
overstraining,  particularly  that  of  lifting  heavy  weights.  In 
looking  over  works  on  hernia,  you  will  find  that  the  majori- 
ty of  cases  belong  to  the  laboring  class,  and  that  men  have 
it  more  frequently  than  women.  I  knew  a  young  physician 
in  New  York  who  was  lifting  a  heavy  woman  from  the  op- 
erating-table;  he  felt  a  sudden  pain  in  the  inguinal  region, 
which  continued,  and  he  soon  found  that  he  had  a  hernia. 
There  are  certain  games  that  are  particularly  apt  to  cause 
hernia;  one  is  called  the  " tug-of-war,"  and  you,  as  gym- 
nasts, of  course  know  what  it  is.  The  cleats  that  were  used 
for  placing  the  feet  against,  in  order  to  pull  harder  without 
slipping,  I  believe  are  being  done  away  with. 

There  used  to  be  a  lifting-machine  in  most  of  the  gym- 
nasiums called  the  health  lift.  A  very  competent  instructor 
in  atliletics  told  me  that  that  machine  had  ruptured  more 
men  than  any  other  one  thing  that  he  knew  of.  It  belongs 
to  me  in  this  paper  only  to  point  out  the  dangers  of  exces- 
sive exercise,  but  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  out  of  place 
for  me  to  say  a  word  or  two  in  favor  of  this  particular 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association.  As  I  understand  it, 
it  is  intended  to  bring  together  young  men  who  perform  a 
Christian  work  by  doing  good  to  others  and  at  the  same 
time  elevate  themselves  to  what  is  noblest  and  best  in  this 
life.  The  gymnasium  is  only  one  feature  of  the  association, 
and  it  seems  to  me  to  be  very  complete.  You  have  a  good 
instructor,  and  I  don't  see  how,  under  his  guidance,  you 
can  have  many  accidents.  I  have  seen  Mr.  Sims  go  through 
what  he  calls  the  "  dumb-bell  body  exercise,"  and  it  gives 
thorougli  exercise  to  every  muscle  in  the  body.  He  tells 
nic  that  he  never  uses  a  dumb-bell  in  this  particular  exercise 
that  weighs  more  than  two  pounds,  and  that  the  Indian 
clubs  that  arc  swunii  should  weiirh  onlv  four  or  five  pounds, 
instead  of  twenty-five  and  thirty,  that  I  have  seen  in  other 
gymnasiums.  And  now,  gentlemen,  I  would  like  to  call 
your  attention  to  the  aged  couple,  both  of  whom  wore  cen- 
tenarians, who  were  found  by  a  Boston  reporter  at  merid- 
ian Sim  ri'slinif  under  the  shade  of  one  of  the  grand  oaks 
of   Massachusetts.     Of  course   he   interviewed   them    as  to 
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the  cause  of  their  longevity.  No  doubt,  gentleineu,  he 
went  there  for  that  purpose.  The  reply  he  received  was 
significant :  "  We  led  a  peaceful  life  and  spent  a  great  part 
of  our  time  in  the  open  air." 

Gentk'Qien  of  the  Young  Men's  Christiar.  Association, 
a  peaceful  life  with  moderate  exercise  in  the  open  air  will 
surely  be  conducive  to  health  and  happiness. 

Xote, — Since  writing  the  foregoing  I  have  clipped  the 
following  from  the  Pittsburgh  Dispatch,  which  speaks  for 
itself:  "  Of  the  thirty-two  all-round  athletes  in  a  New  York 
club  of  five  years  ago,  three  are  dead  of  consumption,  five 
have  to  wear  trusses,  four  or  five  are  lop-shouldered,  and 
three  have  catarrh  and  partial  deafness.  As  far  as  general 
health  and  longevity  go,  the  dry-goods  clerk  outdoes  the 
athlete." 


THERAPEUTIC    PRINCIPLES  GOVERNING 
THE    SELECTION    OF    CARDIAC    MEDICAMENTS. 

TWO    LECTCHES    DELIVERED    IN   THE    COURSE    ON    THERAPEUTICS 

AT   THE    MEDICAL    DEPARTMENT    OF    DARTMOUTH   COLLEGE. 

October,  1890. 

By   SOLOMON    SGLIS-COIIEN.   A.M.,   M.  D., 

PROFESSOR   OF  CI  INICAL   MEDICINE   ANU   APPLIED  THERAPEUTICS, 

PHILADELPHIA  POLYCLINIC  ;    VI^ITLSG  PHYSICIAN   TO,  AND 

LECTURER  ON  CLINICAL  MEDICINE   AT,  THE  PHILADELPHIA  HOSPITAL,   ETC. 

Lectdee  I. 

Gentlemen*  :  Having  studied  the  powers  of  the  princi- 
pal agencies  employed  to  influence  therapeutically  the 
heart  and  circulation,  we  shall  now  devote  two  lectures  to 
the  study  of  the  inore  important  principles  which  should 
guiije  us  in  the  application  of  these  agencies  to  the  treat- 
ment of  morbid  conditions :  whether  with  a  view  to  bring 
about  recovery,  or  merely  to  prolong  life  or  promote  com- 
fort. The  first  lecture  will  be  more  especially  concerned 
with  laying  the  foundations  for  our  subsecjuent  study  ;  and 
that  these  may  be  sufficiently  broad  and  deep,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  treat  of  matters  which  at  first  sight  may  seem 
remote  from  our  immediate  theme.  But,  as  I  have  through- 
out all  our  studies  endeavored  to  show,  the  observations  of 
the  physician  must  be  comprehensive.  Not  that  in  seek- 
ing far  afield  he  should  neglect  what  lies  close  at  hand, 
but  neither  must  he  so  contract  his  gaze  and  converge  his 
eyes  that  the  tip  of  his  nose  shall  fill  his  farthest  horizon. 

Tin-  interdependence  of  vital  functions  is  so  great  that 
no  part  of  the  budy  can  be  successfully  treated,  when  dis- 
easi'd,  without  due  consideration  of  its  relations  with  all 
other  parts  and  with  the  body  as  a  whole.  At  the  bedside 
ipiick  observation  and  prompt  decision  are  often  demanded. 
There  is  no  time  for  elaborate  reasoning.  But,  in  order 
that  we  may  be  prepared  for  the  emergencies  of  practice, 
we  must  in  the  lecture-room  and  study  fortify  ourst-lves 
with  knowledge.  We  must  here  ponder  our  facts  and  set 
in  order  our  thoughts,  so  that  we  may  have  ready  for  use  a 
store  of  matured  conclusions. 

Therefore  I  crave  your  patient  attention  while  I  pass  in 
review  some  familiar  facts,  in  order  that  by  repetition  they 
may  become  impressed  uf>on  our  minds,  and  that,  by  group- 
ing them  about  a  new  centiT,  a  new  phase  of  their  impor- 
tant relations  may  be  made  clear. 


The  value  ot  rest,  local  and  general,  in  the  treatment  of 
diseases  of  the  heart  or  other  pathological  conditions  af- 
fecting the  circulation  was  treated  at  length  in  the  earlier 
portion  of  our  course,  when  hygienic  therapeutics  was  the 
subject  of  consideration.  Still,  a  few  words  in  reminder 
of  certain  general  prinriples  mav  not  be  inappropiiate  at 
this  time. 

Wc  have  seen  it  to  be  an  absolute  rule,  not  only  in 
biology  but  throughout  all  nature — a  rule  to  which  there 
can  be  no  exception,  bicause  it  depends  upon  the  very  con- 
stitution of  nature — that  the  period  of  repose  is  the  period 
of  repair;  the  period  of  activity  is  the  period  of  waste. 
Rest  means  construction,  upbuilding;  a  coming  together  of 
matter,  with  storing  up  of  energy.  Action  means  destruc- 
tion, downthrow ing;  a  tearing  apart  of  matter  with  libera- 
tion of  energy. 

Throughout  nature  we  have  that  continual  rhythmic 
alternation  of  attraction,  repulsion  ;  construction,  destruc- 
tion ;  upbuilding,  downlhrowing;  which  iu  the  >tudy 
of  life-processes  we  call  the  metabolic  rhythm,  applying 
to  its  two  phases  the  Greek  terms,  anaboUsm  and  catah- 
olism. 

Upon  the  preservation  of  this  rhvthm — that  is  to  say 
upon  the  maintenance  of  the  normal  relations  between  ana- 
bolisin  and  catabolism,  rest  and  action,  repair  and  waste — 
depends  the  structural  and  functional  integrity  which  con- 
stitutes the  health  of  the  various  tissues  of  the  body,  and 
of  the  great  aggregations  of  tissue  we  term  organs  or 
viscera. 

Upon  the  preservation  of  this  ihythm — that  is  to  say, 
upon  the  maintenance  of  the  normal  relations  among  the 
activities  of  the  various  organs — depends  the  proper  bal- 
ance of  function,  the  intrinsic  organic  harmony,  which  con- 
.stitutes  the  health  of  the  organism  as  a  whok — in  the  case 
of  man,  the  health  of  body  and  mind. 

L^pon  the  preservation  of  this  rhythm — that  is  to  say, 
upon  the  maintenance  of  the  normal  relations  between  the 
organism  and  its  environment — finally  depends  the  continu- 
ance of  life. 

Rest  is  valuable  in  thera|icutics,  because  it  conserves 
energy,  saving  to  the  organism  as  a  whole  or  to  a  particu- 
lar organ  or  svstem  of  organs  the  force  that  might  be  dis- 
sipated in  action;  because  it  lessens  waste  and  gives  op- 
portuiiitv  for  the  repair  of  impaired  tissues;  bcca  ise  it 
tends  to  permit  restoration  of  the  disturbed  rliythin  of  iii- 
ernal  functions  ;  because  it  places  tlie  organism  in  a  favora- 
ble relation  with  its  environment. 

Nowhere  is  this  more  manifest  than  in  the  therapeutic 
relations  of  the  heart  and  circulatory  system.  In  the  heart 
itself  we  have  visibly  and  palpably  illustrated  the  necessary 
alternation  of  repose  and  action.  Of  course,  absolute  rest 
is  found  nowhere  iu  nature.  All  terms  are  relative.  The 
sun,  which  is  at  rest  in  relation  with  the  system  of  planets 
revolving  about  it,  is  in  motion  in  relation  with  the  so- 
called  fixed  stars,  which  latter  are  fixed  only  iu  the  name 
they  have  derived  from  certain  of  tluir  relations  with  earth. 
And  so,  too,  tlie  sciences  wiiieh  deal  with  the  ultimate  ele- 
ments of  matter  assume  the  incessant  motion  of  these  in 
relation  with  each  other,  even  though  one  aggregation  of 
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restless  molecules  may  be  at  rest  in  relation  with  anothgr 
«uch  aggregation. 

Now,  while  the  living  heart  is  never  at  rest,  absolutely 
speaking,  yet  its  two  opposite  motions  may,  in  relation 
with  one  another,  be  considered  periods,  respectively,  of 
repose  and  action,  of  anabolism  and  catabolism.  The  dias- 
tole, mainly  a  passive  state,  is  a  period  of  repair  in  relation 
with  the  systole,  which,  as  an  active  exertion  of  energy,  is  a 
period  of  breaking  down  of  tissue.  In  clinical  studies,  as 
a  rule,  we  speak  of  diastole  and  systole,  simply  meaning 
thereby  the  diastole  and  systole  of  the  ventricles.  But  in 
studies  like  the  present  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  there  is 
another  diastole  and  another  systole — namely,  those  of  the 
auricles — and  that  the  ventricular  and  auricular  motions  are 
not  supplementary,  but  complementary.  Except  for  the 
diastolic  overlapping  in  the  so-called  period  of  pause,  auricu- 
lar diastole  is  synclironous  not  with  the  diastole,  but  with 
the  systole  of  the  ventricles,  while  auricular  systole  coincides 
in  time  with  the  diastole  of  the  ventricles.  When  the  blood 
is  leaving  the  ventricles  to  enter  the  arteries  it  is  at  the 
■other  end  of  the  circuit  entering  the  auricles  from  the  veins. 
When  it  leaves  the  auricles  it  passes  directly  from  them 
into  the  ventricles. 

During  diastole  of  the  auricles,  then,  the  heart  receives 
into  these   chambers  on   the  right  side  from  the  systemic 
circulation  through  the  venae  cavae,  and  on  the  left  side 
from  the  pulmonic  circulation  through  the  pulmonary  veins, 
the  blood,  which,  during  systole  of  the  auricles  and  coin- 
cident diastole  of  the  ventricles,  passes  into  the  latter,  and 
by  their  systole  is  sent  out  from  the  right  ventricle  through 
'the   pulmonary  artery  into  the  pulmonic  circulation,  and 
'from  the  left  ventricle  through  the  aorta  into  the  systemic 
circulation.     Following  this  is  a  so-called  period  of  pause, 
both  auricles  and  ventricles  being  relaxed.     Auricular  sys- 
tole then  follows  as  before.     Reflux  of  blood  from  ventri- 
cles to  auricles  or  from  arteries  to  ventricles  is  prevented 
by  valves.     For  proper  ciiculation,  both  auricular  and  ven- 
tricular diastoles  and   systoles  must   preserve  normal   rela- 
.tions  with  each  other,  with  the  pulmonic  and  general  blood- 
■pressure,  and  with  the  respiratory  rhythm  ;  while  for  ])roper 
maintenance  of  health,  both   pulmonic  and   systemic  circu- 
lations must  preserve  normal   relations  with  each  other  and 
with  organic  functions  generally.      These  relations  com- 
prise, structurally,  on  the  side  of  the  lieart  integrity  of  the 
"muscle,  of  its  membranous  cover  and  lining,  and  of  the 
valves,  and  the  equal  capacity  of  the  four  chambers.     On 
the  side  of  the  vessels  structural  integrity   relates  to  the 
•various  components  of  the  vessel  walls  (tibrous,  muscular, 
and  elastic  tissues)  and  to  the  endothelial  lining  membranes 
(intrinsic  integrity),  as  well  as  to  the  absence  of  any  cause 
of  obstruction   by  pressure  or  otherwise  due  to  causes  ex- 
ternal to  the  vessels   (extrinsic  integrity).      Functionally, 
the  normal  relations  comprise  the  vigor,  extent,  duration, 
and  orderly  succession  of  the  various  phases  of  the  cardiac 
(novemenls,  the   free  play   of  the  valves,  the  synchronous 
action  of  right  and  left  sides.     As  to  the  vessels,  normal 
arterial  tension  is  the  most  potent  factor,  while  proper  cod- 
lititution  of  the  blond  itself  is  a  most  material  circumstance. 
While  relations   remain    normal,  the   therapeutist   has  no 


function  to  discharge.  When  from  any  cause  normal  rela- 
tions become  disturbed,  the  problem  presented  to  the  thera- 
peutist is,  first,  how  to  avert  the  immediate  dangers  arising 
from  such  disturbance;  and,  secondly,  how  to  remedy  the 
disturbance.  Both  phases  of  the  problem  may  coincide, 
and  the  same  measure  solve  both  ;  or  temporary  measures 
may  have  to  be  instituted  to  meet  an  emergency,  which 
may  afterward  be  withdrawn  or  modified  as  the  main  diffi- 
culty comes  under  control.  In  combating  the  main  diffi- 
culty our  measures  may  be  radical — that  is  to  say,  they  may 
aim  to  remove  the  cause  of  the  trouble;  or,  should  this  be 
impracticable,  they  may  aim,  notwithstanding  persistence 
of  the  cause,  to  restore  equilibrium,  by  artificial  means. 

Restoration  of  equilibrium — that  is,  of  the  normal  bal- 
ance of  function  which  constitutes  health — may  be  accom- 
plished directly  or  indirectly. 

Direct  restoration  of  equilibrium  implies  exaltation  of  a 
depressed  function  or  depression  of  an  unduly  exalted  func- 
tion to  the  normal  level.  An  example  of  such  direct  restora- 
tion as  accomplished  by  Nature  is  given  by  the  illustration 
of  spontaneous  healing  cited  in  our  first  lecture,  the  com- 
pensatory hypertrophy  of  the  heart  which  frequently  takes 
place  in  cases  of  insufficiency  of  the  mitral  valve.  Here 
the  enlargement  of  the  ventricle  and  the  increased  force  of 
the  systole  compensate  for  the  leakage  of  blood  which  takes 
place  through  the  damaged  valve,  and  the  balance  of  func- 
tion is  preserved.  We  imitate  this  natural  compensation 
when  we  administer  digitalis  to  increase  the  vigor  of  the 
cardiac  contractions. 

Indirect  restoration  of  equilibrium  implies  either  de- 
pression of  normal  functions  to  the  level  of  an  impaired 
function  with  which  they  may  be  correlated,  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  elevation  of  normal  functions  to  the  level  of  an 
unduly  exalted  function  with  which  they  may  be  correlated. 
An  example  of  such  indirect  restoration  of  equilibrium,  at 
least  temporarily,  by  Nature,  is  the  arrest  of  hemorrhage 
by  syncope,  where  the  action  of  the  heart  is  depressed  to 
the  level  of  the  impaired  resistini;  power  of  the  injured  ves- 
sels. This  is  therapeutically  imitated  at  times  by  the  ad- 
ministration of  aconite  or  the  application  of  ice  over  the 
pra^cordium  in  cases  of  haMuoptysis ;  or,  as  is  sometimes 
done  by  military  surgeons  in  cases  of  wound  through  the 
lungs  on  the  battle-field,  bv  the  letting  of  blood  from  an 
arm. 

Nowhere  is  the  therapeutic  problem  more  complicated 
by  the  complicated  relations  of  various  functions  than  in 
the  case  of  morbid  derangements  of  the  circulatory  system, 
and  nowhere  are  the  results  of  intelligent  study  of  the 
problem  leading  to  a  proper  adaptation  of  means  to  end 
more  brilliant. 

In  our  study  of  the  blood  we  saw  how  the  scriptural 
phrase,  "The  life  is  in  the  blood,"  might  serve  to  remind 
us  of  a  biological  truth  of  prime  importance. 

As  the  amoeba  and  similar  organisms  live  in  the  water, 
so  do  the  colls  which  make  up  the  tissues  of  higher  forms 
of  life  live  in  the  fluids  which  pass  from  the  terminal  blood- 
vessels into  the  intercellular  lymph-spaces.  Literally,  in 
the  blood  is  the  life.  As  the  ama'ba  takes  from  the  water 
materials  for  its  upbuilding  and  discharges  into  the  water 
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the  waste  products  of  its  activity,  so  do  the  cells  of  our  tis- 
sues take  from  the  nutrient  lymph  the  materials  for  their 
auaboHsm,  and  discharge  into  it  the  products  of  their  ca- 
tabolism.  But  we  have  already  seen  that  the  products  of 
catabolisiu  are  dangerous  to  the  economy  ;  that  every  living 
thing  is  poisoned  by  the  products  of  its  own  activity.  As 
—  to  take  analogous  but  not  exact  illustrations — carbonic 
acid  and  water,  products  of  combustion,  may  be  used  to  ex- 
tinguish conflagration,  and  as  the  products  of  chemical  de- 
composition interfere  with  the  action  of  an  electric  battery, 
so  throughout  the  world  of  life  appears  to  rule  this  general 
law  :  The  end-products  of  an  action  bring  that  action  to  an 
end.  Thus  alkalies  check  the  activity  of  glands  which  se- 
crete alkaline  fluids,  and  acids  restrain  the  secretions  of 
acid-producing  glands.  Thus,  in  the  presence  of  a  certain 
amount  of  peptones,  products  of  its  own  action,  pepsin 
ceases  to  produce  further  change,  renewing  its  activity  when 
the  peptones  have  been  removed.  The  result  of  action 
being  present,  the  stimulus  to  action  is  withdrawn.  When 
hunger  is  satisfied,  appetite  ceases  to  be  manifested.  So, 
unless  the  products  of  the  breaking  down  of  tissue,  which 
are  the  result  of  functional  activity  upon  the  part  of  cells, 
are  withdrawn  from  the  cells,  their  power  for  further  action 
ceases. 

It  is  not  only  "  well,"  as  the  old  song  phrases  it — it  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  our  tissues 

"  to  be  off  with  the  old  love 
Before  they  are  on  with  the  new." 

As  the  new  is  brought  by  the  nutrient  licpior  which 
passes  out  from  the  capillaries — that  is,  by  the  arterial  or 
aerated  blood — so  the  old  is  taken  up  and  carried  away  by 
the  lymphatics  and  venous  radicles  ;  that  is,  by  the  venous 
or  carbonated  blood.  In  this  exchange  of  "  new  lamps  for 
old"  the  functions  of  the  whole  elaborate  system  of  vis- 
cera— that  is  to  say,  of  heart  and  vessels,  and  lungs  and 
blood-making  organs,  and  digestive  apparatus  and  eliminat- 
ing organs,  with  their  nerves  and  ganglia,  the  functions  of 
the  whole  system  of  so-called  organic  life — culminate.  It 
is  for  this  end  they  have  being  and  activity.  And  in  this 
final  consummation  the  heart  plays  a  most  important  part  ; 
for  upon  the  proper  rhythmic  activity  of  that  organ  de- 
pends the  constant  circulation  which  renders  the  exchange 
possible. 

We  have  seen  in  our  previous  studies  that  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  anatomy  and  of  physiology  is  absolutely  es- 
sential before  we  can  intelligently  apply  our  knowledge  of 
the  powers  of  the  viateria  medica  to  the  study  of  the  treat- 
ment of  the  sick  ;  that  is,  before  we  can  take  up  tlie  true 
science  of  therapeutics. 

The  facts  just  passed  in  review  serve  to  again  emphasize 
this  trutli  for  us  in  connection  with  the  circulatory  system. 
In  all  our  considerations  of  the  actions  of  drugs  upon  the 
heart  and  vessels  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  tcrmitial  circu- 
lation. We  must  remember  the  interchange  of  gases,  of 
oxygen,  and  carbonic  acid,  not  only  in  tbe  lungs,  but  also 
in  tlie  intercellular  lymph  spaces — the  internal  rexpiration ; 
and  tbe  allied  processes  of  final  assimilation  and  initial  ex- 
cretion— that  is,  tbe  bringing  of  tbe   materials  of  cellular 


anabolism  and  the  taking  away  of  the  products  of  cellular 
catabolism — of  which  it  may  stand  as  type.    We  must  con- 
sider, then,  not  alone  the  state  and  action  of  the  heart,  but 
also  of  the  vessels.     We  must  consider  the  distribution  of 
the  blood,  peripherally,  ventrally,  in  the  various  organs ; 
the  relative  quantities  of  blood  in  the  venous  and  arterial 
systems;  as  well  as  the  relation  which  the  whole  amount  of 
blood  bears  to  the  propulsivepower  of  the  heart.    We  must 
consider  the  conditions  which  favor  and  oppose  circulation 
not  only  in  the  heart  itself,  the  main  trunks,  and  the  larcer 
vessels,  but  also  in   the  capillaries,  in  the  lymph  spaces,  in 
the   venous   radicles.     We    must    consider  the   conditions 
which  favor  and   oppose  the  internal  respiration,  and  also 
the  pulmonary  respiration.    We  must  inquire  into  the  con- 
ditions affecting  the  pulmonary  circulation.     We  must  ex- 
amine the  condition  of  the  great  abdominal  vessels — the 
portal  circle  ;  and  estimate  the  effect  of  our  therapeutic 
measures  upon  the  organs  of  elimination,  especially  the  skin 
and  the  kidneys,  which  are  so  powerfully  influenced  by 
changes  in  blood  pressure  and  in  the  tension  of  the  vessel- 
walls.     Other  considerations,  also,  come  into  view,  which, 
however,  can  be  more  appropriately  discussed  in  their  spe- 
cial relations.     But,  above  all,  we  must  remember  that  our 
prime  object  is  to  restore  equilibrium,  to  re-establish  the  bal- 
ance of  function,  for  that  constitutes  health.    And,  in  order 
that  we  may  be  able  to  choose  proper  measures  by  which  to 
re-establish  equilibrium,  we  must   inform  ourselves  as  to  all 
the  disturbing  factors.      Thus  it  is  that,  while  so-called 
"polypharmacy" — the  objectless  throwing  together  of  a 
number  of  drugs  in  one  prescription — is  to  be  unhesitating- 
ly condemned,  yet  in  the  application  of  remedies  to  the 
treatment  of  diseases  affecting  the  heart  and  circulation  it 
is  often  necessary  to  intelligently  combine  agents  some  of 
whose  actions  are   in   opposition.     Digitalis,  for  example, 
may  in  some  cases  of  cardiac  dilatation,  while  acting  bene- 
ficially upon  the  heart,  yet,  through  its  action  upon  the  ves- 
sels in  unduly  heightening  arterial  tension,  tend  to  again 
disturb  the  equilibrium  which  its  cardiac  action  tends  to  re- 
store.    Ill  such  cases,  as  has  been  more  especially  shown  by 
Bartholow,  we  can,  by  the  simultaneous  administration  of 
nitroglycerin,   which   relaxes   the  terminal   vessels,  modify 
the  digitalis  effect;  and  the  therapeutic  object — restoration 
of  the  balance  of  function — is   successfully    accomplished. 
This,  however,  will  be  better  discussed  in  our  next   lecture, 
when  we  take  up  special  conditions  and  the  principles  gov 
erning  their  management.     In  the  time  that  now  remains 
to  us  we  must  try  to  gain  some  further  insight  into  the  im- 
portant relations  between  those  two  great  factors  in  the 
circulation  which  the  example  just  cited  shows  us  in  appar- 
ent opposition — the  systolic  impulse  and  the  arterial  ten- 
sion.    Here  we  must  again  call   to  mind   the   two   funda- 
mental laws  of  physics  we  have  had  such  frequent  occasion 
to  cite.     "  Motion  takes  place  in  the  direction  of  least  re- 
sistance."    "  Kvery  action  has  an  ctpial  and  opposite  reac- 
tion." 

The  force  by  which  the  blood-current  overcomes  resist- 
ance is  called  the  blood-pressure.  The  great  cause  of  l)lood- 
pressure  is  the  systolic  contraction.  Pressuic  is  greatest  in 
the  ventricles  during  their  systole,  and  least  in  the  auricles 
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durins  their  diastole.  Therefore  these  states,  as  we  have 
seen,  being  coincident  in  time,  the  blood  moves /ro;«  the 
ventricles  (in  systole)  and  toward  the  auricles  (then  in  dias- 
tole), traversing  meanwhile  the  systemic  and  pulmonic  ves- 
sels. These  vessels  afford  the  only  route  of  communication 
between  the  left  ventricle  and  right  auricle  on  the  one  hand 
(systemic  circulation),  and  between  the  right  ventricle  and 
the  left  auricle  on  the  other  hand  (pulmonic  circulation). 
There  must  be  a  gradual  and  continuous  fall  of  pressure 
along  these  routes  from  terminal  to  terminal,  in  order  to 
permit  the  movement  of  the  blood,  which  takes  place  in  the 
direction  of  least  resistance.  As  pressure  acts  e<iually  in 
all  directions,  the  blood-pressnre  opposes  the  action  of  the 
heart  in  systole,  and  favors  the  action  of  the  heart  in  di- 
astole ;  in  other  words,  there  is,  in  consequence  of  the 
blood-pressure  in  the  arterial  system,  a  constant  tendency 
toward  retlux  to  the  heirt,  which  is  normally  prevented 
during  systole  by  the  liiglior  pressure  in  the  heart,  and 
during  diastole,  so  far  as  the  ventricles  are  concerned,  by 
the  closure  of  the  pulmonary  and  aortic  valves.  Thus  the 
blood-pressure  at  any  point  represents  the  possibilities  oj 
circuhaion  at  that  point.  It  should  be  higher  than  at 
the  point  beyond,  and  lower  than  at  the  point  preceding. 
Whenever  these  conditions  are  reversed  there  is  obstruc- 
tion to  circulation. 

Passing  over  and  neglecting  anatomical  and  physio- 
logical details  with  which  I  must  assume  you  to  be  familiar, 
we  can,  I  think,  render  the  subject  somewhat  clearer  than 
I  find  it  to  be  in  the  minds  of  most  students  whom  I  have 
had  occasion  to  question,  by  a  diagram  in  which  we  shall 
ignore  the  pulmonic  circulation  and  separate  the  two  ter- 
minals of  the  systemic  circulation — the  left  ventricle  and 
the  right  auricle — considering  only  the  passage  of  blood 
from  the  former  of  these  to  the  latter. 
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Let  L.  V.  represent  the  left  ventricle,  whence  the  arte- 
rial blood  flows  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow  through  A.  T., 
the  arterial  trunks,  C,  the  capillaries;  and  now,  taking  up 
waste  pro<iucls  and  therefore  becomintj  venous  blood,  as 
shown  by  the  shading,  on  tlirouL;h  V.  R.,  the  venous  radi- 
cles, and  V.  T.,  the  venous  trunks,  into  R.  A.,  the  right 
auricle.  At  L.  V.  there  is  positive  pressure  (-I-),  at  R.  A. 
there  is  a  slight  ne>rative  pressure  ( — ).  or  aspiration  ;  con- 
sequently the  current,  taking  the  direction  of  least  resist- 
ance, flows  from  L.  V.  toward  R.  A.  There  is  a  gradual 
and  continuous  fall  of  pressure  as  we  proceed  along  the 
vessels,  and  this  renders  possible  a  regular  and  erpiable 
flow  of  blood.  If  the  pressure  at  any  point  between  L.  V. 
and  R.  .\.  were  to  fall  below  that  of  R.  A.,  the  blood  would 
tend  toward  that  point  from  both  terminals,  and  circula 
tion  would  be  correspondingly  impeded.  If.  on  the  other 
hand,  the  pressure  at  any  ititerinediate  point  shouM  become 
gre:iter  than  at  L.  V.,tlie  blood  would  Iciid/Vom  that  point 
in   both  directions;  it  would  raise  the  pressure  at  R.  A. 


and  it  would  resist  the  onflow  from  L.  V.,  and  circulation 
would  be  impeded.  Any  intermediate  degree  of  altera- 
tion of  pressure  would  have  effects  proportionate  to  its 
degree. 

Now,  so  long  as  the  caliber  of  the  tube  A.  T.  to  V.  T. — 
that  is,  of  the  vascular  system — remains  unchanged,  blood- 
pressure  depends  almost  exclusively  upon  the  contraction 
of  L.  V.  But  should  the  tube  contract,  thus  increasing  re- 
sistance, or  dilate,  thus  lessening  resistance,  blood-pressure 
would  rise  at  the  point  of  contraction  and  fall  at  the  point 
of  dilatation  without  reference,  and  perhaps  in  opposition, 
to  the  action  of  L.  V.  As  the  blood  presses  equally  in  all 
directions,  it  presses  on  the  walls  of  the  arteries  and  stretches 
them,  or  puts  them  in  a  state  of  tension.  Ilence  the  arte- 
rial tension  is  the  measure  of  the  blood-pressure,  and  the  two 
terms  are  used  interchangeably.  If,  by  contracting  the 
vessels,  we  increase  arterial  tension,  blood-pressure  is  height- 
ened. If,  by  dilating  the  vessels,  we  diminish  arterial  ten- 
sion, blood-pressure  is  lowered.  Conversely,  if,  by  forcing 
more  blood  into  the  arteries,  we  heighten  blood-pressure, 
arterial  tension  is  increased ;  or  if,  by  diminishing  the 
flow  of  blood,  we  lower  pressure,  arterial  tension  is  di- 
minished. The  one  is  the  measure  of  the  other,  and 
they  rise  or  fall  together.  Practically  it  is  the  same  con- 
dition with  two  names  depending  on  the  side  from  which 
it  is  looked  at. 

Now  let  us  go  one  step  further,  so  that  in  our  next  lecture 
we  may  be  prepared  to  bring  all  our  facts  to  a  focus.  While 
the  blood-pressure  normally  varies,  falling  regularly  fiom 
L.  V.  to  R.  A.,  there  is  a  certain  average,  or  mean  pressure, 
which  is  an  important  factor  in  the  circulation.  The  mean 
pressure  represents  the  relation  between  L.  X.  an<\  R.  A. 
If,  for  example,  pressure  should  become  too  low  in  R.  A., 
the  blood  would  tend  to  aceuniulate  on  the  venous  side, 
unless  a  corresponding  fall  was  brought  about  at  L.  V. 
But  if  there  should  be  a  fall  at  L.  V.  and  not  throughout' 
the  whole  system,  circulation  would  still  be  impeded  pro- 
portionalelv.  Therefore  the  mean  pressure  must  also  fall 
before  equilibriuni  can  be  restored.  So  is  it.  too,  in  any 
other  case  of  alteration  at  the  terminals  or  along  the  course 
of  the  vessels.  The  mean  pressure  must  rise  or  fall  to  cor- 
respond with  the  rise  or  fall  at  L.  V.  Now,  this  mean 
pressure  is  very  largely  under  therapeutic  control.  It  is 
governed  bv  a  special  nervous  mechanism  —  the  vaso  motor 
s>/stem — which,  by  acting  on  the  muscular  fibers  of  the 
arteries  and  arterioles,  and  probnbly  on  the  pnitoplasm  of 
the  capillaries,  causes  them  to  dilate  or  contract.  Local 
contraction  heightens,  and  local  dilatation  lowers,  local 
blood- pressure.  General  contraction  heighlciis,  and  gen- 
eral dilatation  lowers,  general  or  mean  blood-pressure.  AVe 
have  many  agents  bv  which  we  can  act  locally  and  gener- 
ally, direetlv  and  indirectly,  on  the  vessel*  and  on  the 
nervous  mechanism  which  regulates  their  caliber.  Some 
of  these,  such  as  heat  and  coM,  Irritants  and  eounter-iiri- 
tants,  we  have  already  discussed.  Others  will  be  considered 
at  our  next  meeting. 


Change  of  Address. — Dr.  Frank  Ferguson,  to  No.  20  West  Thirtv- 
ciglitli  .><tiect. 
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SOMNAL,  A   NEW   HYPNOTIC* 
Br  W.  OILMAN  THOMPSON,  M.D., 

VISITniG  FHTSICIAS   TO   THE   NEW  TOBK   AXD  PRESBYTERIAN   HO?PlTAI-S  : 
PROFESSOR  OF  PHYSIOLOGY   IN  THE  NEW  YORK  UNIVERSITY  MEDICAL  COLLEGE- 

SoMNAL  is  a  new  hypnotic  which  was  introduced  a  year 
ago  by  Rad!auer,t  of  Berlin.  It  is  formed  by  a  union  of 
chloral,  alcohol,  and  urethan,  but  the  resulting  compound 
is  a  complex  body  and  not  a  simple  mixture.  Its  physical 
characters  are  thus  described  by  Dr.  Frank  Woodbury,];  of 
Philadelphia,  who  administered  it  in  several  cases,  in  doses 
of  from  twenty  to  thirty  minims,  with  very  favorable  re- 
sult : 

Phi/sica!  Characters. — "Somnal  is  a  colorless  liquid, 
resembling  chloroform  in  its  appearance  and  behavior  when 
added  to  cold  water,  in  which  it  forms  globules  and  refuses 
to  mix  or  dissolve.  When  shaken  with  water,  the  mixture 
is  milky,  but  quickly  separates.  It  is  soluble  in  hot  water 
and  alcoholic  solutions,  and  dissolves  resinous  substances 
and  fats.  The  odor  is  faint,  not  very  penetrating  or  dis- 
agreeable, and  resembling  that  of  the  spirits  of  nitrous 
ether,  or  recrystallized  chloral.  The  taste  is  very  pungent, 
and  for  administration  it  needs  free  dilution.  It  may  be 
given  with  whisky  or  syrup  of  licorice.  Somnal  is  in- 
flammable, burning  with  an  alcoholic  flame;  it  does  not 
evaporate  quickly,  and  leaves  a  greasy  stain  upon  blotting- 
paper.  Specific  gravity  greater  than  water;  reddens  litmus 
paper  slightly." 

I  have  recently  tested  the  physiological  action  and  toxic 
efifect  of  the  drug  upon  animals  at  the  Loorais  Laboratory 
as  follows : 

Experiment  I.  —  Five  cubic  centimetres  were  injected  slowly 
into  the  rectum  of  a  cat.  In  a  minute  and  a  half  the  tongue  and 
retinal  vessels  became  decidedly  congested.  The  pupils  were 
dilated  and  the  pulse  became  rapid,  but  not  very  feeble.  In  ten 
minutes  slight  paresis  of  the  hind  legsappeared,  and  the  animal 
staggered  in  walking.  The  fore  legs  were  unaffected.  Defeca- 
tion en-ued,  widch  was  performed  with  great  muscular  effort. 
When  in  a  sitting  posture  there  was  evident  vertigo,  indicated 
by  swaying  of  the  head  and  body.  The  facial  expression  was 
doll  and  listless,  and  the  animal  was  apparently  sleepy,  but  was 
easily  aroused  by  coaxing,  when  she  would  stand  up  and  walk 
with  an  unsteady  gait,  the  hind  legs  not  being  well  straight- 
ened. I  attributed  the  cat's  difficulty  in  walking  to  vertigo  rather 
than  to  actual  lo^s  of  power,  fr)r  tlie  lore  legs  were  not  iiff'ected 
at  all,  and  the  hlml  legs  were  voluntarily  use<l  with  good  co- 
ordination in  >cratching  her  side?.  In  twenty  minutes  the  cat 
became  very  quiet  and  sleepy.  Both  pulse  and  respiration  were 
increased  by  about  half  the  normal  rate.  When  aroused  by  a 
call,  the  animal  would  get  up  and  walk  about  with  unsteady 
gait,  but  soon  sought  a  quiet  corner  and  dozed.  In  forty-five 
minutes  she  became  much  steadier  on  her  feet,  anil,  after  a  few 
more  naps,  ap|)earcd  [lertectly  normal.  The  rectal  temperature 
fell  two  tenth."  of  a  degree. 

Experiment  II. — Fifteen  cubic  centimetres  of  somnal  were 
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injected  into  the  stomach  of  another  cat  through  an  oesophageal 
tube.  The  animal  died  in  two  minutes.  The  respiration  ceased 
firs',  and  the  heart  stopped  half  a  minute  later.  Post  mortem 
examination  showed  the  liver  and  spleen  both  greatly  congested 
and  enlarged  by  engorgement  with  venous  blood.  The  stomach 
was  congested  and  irregularly  contracted  from  the  locid  stimu- 
lation of  the  drug.  Peristaltic  movement  of  the  intestines  and 
tremors  of  the  exposed  voluntary  muscles  lasted  unusually  long. 
The  heart  had  stepped  in  diastole  with  the  right  ventricle  greatly 
distended,  as  in  chloral  poisoning.     The  pupils  were  dilated. 

Experiment  III. — To  a  black-and-tan  dog,  weighing  nine 
pounds  and  a  half,  twenty-five  minims  of  somnal  were  given  by 
hypodermic  injection.  There  was  no  evidence  of  local  irri- 
tation. After  fifteen  minutes  no  effect  was  noted.  In  twenty- 
five  minutes  there  was  slight  vertigo,  indicated  by  swaying  of 
the  body  in  walking.  There  were  muscular  tremors,  especially 
of  the  Idnd  legs.  The  pupils  were  dilated.  The  dog  walked 
about  wagging  his  tail,  but  seeming  very  restless  and  imeasy. 
When  his  attention  was  diverted  he  appeared  better  and  looked 
brighter.  There  was  no  important  change  in  pulse,  respiration, 
or  temperature.  In  thirty-five  minutes  the  dog  appeared  very 
drowsy,  but  occasionally  opened  his  eyes.  In  a  sitting  posture 
the  body  swayed  to  and  fro  and  the  head  drooped.  In  fifty 
minutes  the  dog  was  fast  asleep.  In  an  hour  and  a  half  the  dog 
was  awakened  and  appeared  normal  in  every  respect. 

Experiment  I V. — To  a  large  bull-d'  ig,  weighing  twenty-three 
pounds  and  a  half,  thirty  minims  of  somnal  were  given  by  hy- 
podermic injections.  There  was  no  local  irritation.  In  ten 
minutes  he  showed  decided  tretnors  of  the  muscles  of  the  face 
and  abdomen  and  all  the  extremities.  There  were  no  convul- 
sions, merely  decided  twitching  at  irregular  intervals.  The  ani- 
mal could  walk  well  enough,  but  seemed  to  prefer  quiet.  The 
conjunctivfe  were  congested  and  the  pupils  dilated.  In  fifteen 
minutes  the  animal  appeared  extremely  sleepy,  and  it  cost  evi- 
dent effort  to  awaken  when  aroused  by  noises.  In  half  an  hour 
the  tremors  had  diminished,  and  principally  affected  the  hind 
legs.  In  an  hour  and  a  quarter  the  dog  was  again  in  a  perfectly 
normal  condition. 

Experiment  V,  —  A  large  mongrel  dog,  weighing  twenty 
pounds,  was  etherized,  and  a  cannula  was  inserted  into  the  right 
carotid  artery.  The  cannula  was  connected  with  a  n)ercnrial 
manoineter,  and  tracings  of  the  normal  arterial  pressure  were 
recorded  by  a  kymographion.  Thirty  minims  of  somnal  were 
injected  into  the  abdominal  wall.  The  subsequent  tracings 
showed  a  decided  increase  of  arterial  tension  occurring  within 
the  first  eight  minutes,  followed  by  a  griulual  return  to  the 
normal  within  a  few  minutes.  The  influence  of  the  respiratory 
curve  on  the  blood-pressure  curve  became  much  less  marked 
than  normal.  No  other  effects  of  the  drug  were  ovi<lent  niul 
the  dog  recovered  completely. 

These  experiments  show  that — 

I.  The  ordinary  dose  of  somn.al  (thirty  minims  for 
man)  may  be  given  by  hypodermic  injection  to  dogs  with- 
out other  ettcct  than  drowsiness  and  slight  vertigo  and 
muscular  tremor. 

II.  A  dose  of  one  fluid  drachm  and  a  half  failed  to  af- 
fect a  cat  except  in  the  same  manner  as  the  dogs. 

III.  A  fatal  dose  of  half  a  fluid  ounce  stopped  the  res- 
piration before  the  heart  and  caused  congestion  of  all  the 
abdominal  viscera. 

IV.  The  blood-pressure  in  the  arteries  of  a  dog  is  tem- 
porarily increased  by  somnal,  soon  returning  to  the  normal. 

In  the  past  few  months  I  have  given  sftmnal  fifty-four 
times  in  doses  varying  from  thirty  minims  to  a  drachm.      It 
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was  given  to  forty  different  patients,  and  very  careful  rec- 
ords of  the  effect  in  each  case  were  tabulated,  for  which  I 
am  indebted  to  Dr.  H.  A.  Griffin,  house  physician  to  the 
New  York  Hospital,  and  I)t.  E.  W.  Perkins,  of  the  house 
staff  of  the  Presbyterian  Hospital.  So  far  as  possible,  pa- 
tients were  selected  who  were  in  the  habit  of  sleeping  very 
poorly,  and  not  at  all,  unless  some  hypnotic  was  given 
them.  Every  care  was  taken  to  select  only  those  patients 
who  presented  well-marked  cases  of  insomnia.  Cases  were 
selected  also  with  a  view  to  having  as  great  a  variety  as 
possible  in  the  causes  of  the  insomnia.  The  list  includes, 
therefore,  insomnia  due  to  rheumatism,  phthisis,  bronchitis 
(cough),  typhoid  delirium,  delirium  tremens,  sciatica,  vari- 
ous forms  of  pelvic  pain,  neuralgias,  etc. 

The  records  comprise  the  diagnosis  of  the  case,  the  size 
of  the  dose,  the  time  occupied  in  going  to  sleep,  the  dura- 
tion and  character  of  the  sleep,  condition  on  awakening, 
after-effects,  effect  on  digestion,  etc.  Of  the  fifty-four  in- 
stances in  which  somnal  was  given,  it  produced  sleep  twen- 
tv-six  times  within  fifteen  minutes  and  forty-three  times 
within  an  hour.  In  six  cases  only  is  it  noted  as  having 
no  effect  at  all.  In  a  few  other  instances  where  it  failed  to 
induce  sleep  it  was  found  to  have  a  very  soothing  and 
quieting  effect.  Sixteen  patients  slept  practically  all  night 
after  taking  half  a  drachm.  Fifteen  more  slept  between 
three  and  six  hours,  and  the  remainder  for  briefer  inter- 
vals. 

In  most  of  the  patients  the  character  of  the  sleep  was 
natural ;  in  only  one  or  two  cases  did  it  seem  more  pro- 
found than  usual.  There  were  no  after-effects  noted  in  any 
case,  with  one  exception — that  of  a  patient  with  tuberculosis, 
who  slept  seven  hours  and  a  half,  after  a  half-drachm  dose, 
and  felt  depressed  on  awakening.  Most  of  the  patients 
felt  considerably  refreshed,  many  of  them  decidedly  so. 
There  was  no  disturbance  of  the  stomiich  or  of  digestion, 
with  one  exception,  where  a  patient  with  endometritis  com- 
plained of  pain  after  taking  a  dose  of  half  a  drachm.  Doses 
of  forty-five  minims,  and  even  sixty  minims,  produced  no 
depression  of  the  circulation  or  respiration — a  verv  differ- 
ent effect  from  that  of  large  doses  of  chloral.  A  patient 
with  delirium  tremens  became  drowsy  in  a  few  minutes 
after  taking  a  drachm,  but  soon  had  to  be  (piieted  by  other 
remedies.  A  case  of  typhoid  fever  with  active  delirinni, 
almost  maniacal,  was  unaffected  by  forty  minims,  but  was 
immediately  quieted  by  hydrobromate  of  livoscine.  Pain 
or  cough,  if  severe,  was  not  much  relieved,  though  a  sooth- 
ing effect  was  sometimes  observed. 

Conclusions. — 1.  The  effects  of  somnal  are  much  more 
striking  and  certain  than  those  of  urcthane,  and  far  less  de- 
pressing than  those  of  chloral. 

2.  There  is  no  vertigo  or  depression  after  taking  som- 
nal, such  as  may  follow  the  use  of  sulphonal. 

3.  The  action  of  somnal  is  usually  very  prompt,  and 
doses  of  half  a  drachm,  disguised  in  a  little  syrup  of  tcdu 
or  whisky,  are  always  well  borne,  easily  taken,  and  entirely 
without  deleterious  effect. 

4.  The  drug,  in  doses  of  a  draclim,  is  not  powerful 
enough  to  decidedly  control  delirium  tremens,  maniacal 
delirium,  or  severe  pain. 


5.  In  doses  of  thirty  or  forty  minims  somnal  is  a  safe 
and  reliable  hypnotic  for  ordinary  insomnia. 

Before  making  the  physiological  experiment  above  de- 
scribed, to  determine  the  effect  of  somnal  upon  the  blood- 
pressure,  I  gave  it  continuously  to  a  patient  with  chronic 
interstitial  nephritis  and  endarteritis,  with  phenomenally 
high  tension.  He  had  been  taking  frequent  ten-grain  doses 
of  chloral,  which  reduced  the  tension  very  well.  Thinking 
that  somnal  might  have  a  similarly  favorable  action,  I  gave 
it  in  frequent  doses  instead  of  the  chloral,  but  the  tension 
immediately  returned  to  the  high  degree  that  existed  when 
the  patient  was  first  seen,  and  remained  so  extremely  high 
that  I  was  obliged  to  return  to  the  chloral  with  the  addi- 
tion of  nitroglycerin. 

So  many  of  the  new  hypnotics  have  one  or  more  objec- 
tionable features,  and  their  continuous  use  results  in  so 
many  new  drug  "  habits,"  that  it  is  an  evident  advantage 
to  have  another  remedy  of  this  class  which  can  be  used  in- 
terchangeably with  others  if  desired,  and  which  seems  to  be 
singularly  free  from  injurious  effects  and  yet  strong  enough 
to  act  promptly  and  efficiently  in  ordinary  insomnia  not 
due  to  intense  pain  or  delirium. 


THE   VALrE   OF 
EXPERIMENTAL  MATERIA  MEDICA.* 

By    CHARLES    H.    STOWELL,    M.  D., 

WASHINGTON,   D.   C. 

The  materia  medica  of  our  forefathers  consisted  largely 
of  a  mass  of  empirical  facts.  These  Bechat  defined  as  "  the 
shapeless  mass  of  inexact  ideas."  But  out  of  this  mass 
evolved  much  that  was  of  undoubted  value.  As  the  thera- 
peutical art  advanced,  however,  it  was  more  and  more  clear- 
ly seen  that  the  materia  medica  of  the  future  must  be  based 
on  a  study  by  the  physiological  method.  It  was  only  by 
this  physiological  test  that  we  could  enter  into  the  very 
secret  recesses  of  Nature.  And  thus  the  physiological 
action  of  a  drug  became  our  ruling  principle. 

Without  doubt  the  physiological  method  is  not  only 
vastly  superior  to  the  empirical,  but  is  also  rapidly  displac- 
ing it.  It  is  not  the  object  of  this  paper  to  advocate  a 
change  in  this  particular,  but  rather  to  utter  a  word  of  cau- 
tion and  criticism — a  word  of  caution  lest  we  be  too  eager 
to  accept  in  full  the  edicts  of  our  modern  scientific  schools; 
a  word  of  criticism  lest  we  altogether  refuse  to  accept  the 
results  by  the  empirical  method.  We  are  led,  therefore,  to 
ask  the  following  questions:  What  is  the  value  of  experi- 
mental materia  medica  ?  Can  we  accept  as  a  safe  guide 
the  therapeutical  conclusions  based  upon  observations  made 
on  the  lower  animals?  Is  the  action  of  a  drug  the  same  on 
the  well  as  (in  the  sick  ?  If  the  action  of  a  drug  is  one 
thing  on  the  lower  animals  and  a  vastly  different  thing  on 
man,  of  what  value  are  the  extensive  experiments  detailed 
to  us  in  our  current  literature  and  in  our  works  of  refer- 
ence?   And  in  the  case  ol  new  drugs,  of  what  value  are  the 
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conclusions  derived  from  a  study  of  their  action  on  the 
frog,  the  dog,  or  the  rabbit  \  Again,  if  drugs  affect  some 
of  the  lower  animals  diff'erently  from  others,  who  is  to  de- 
cide which  animal  is  the  proper  one  to  give  us  the  true  (?) 
physiological  action  ?  Then,  again,  if  a  drug  doe?  not  have 
the  same  action  in  the  various  forms  of  disease,  which  dis- 
ease must  be  chosen  to  give  us  its  standard  effect?  In  con- 
clusion, if  we  are  to  rest  fully  content  with  the  physiological 
method  to  the  abandonment  of  the  empirical,  will  ne  not 
be  lost  at  sea  without  a  rudder  ? 

In  order  to  refresh  our  memories,  let  us  present  the  fol- 
lowing illustrations,  collected  from  standard  writers: 

Chloroform. — -The  physiological  effects  of  chloroform 
on  man  are  well  known.  Yet  Nunnely  subjected  the  limbs 
of  frogs  and  toads  to  a  vapor  of  chloroform,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  excise  them  piecemeal,  without  the  animals  be- 
traying any  signs  of  pain.  Professor  Simpson  and  Mr. 
Xunnely  easily  produced  local  anaesthesia  on  fish,  frogs,  in- 
sects, etc.  Now,  while  it  is  true  that  many  logical  conclu- 
sions have  been  drawn  from  experiments  on  the  frog,  yet 
we  would  hardly  be  justified  in  beginning  an  amputation 
of  a  finger  simply  after  immersing  it  in  this  anaesthetic. 

Nux  Vomica. — The  experiments  of  Klapp  prove  that  in 
the  cat  and  rabbit  strychnine  slows  the  pulse.  Bartholow 
says  that  in  man  the  heart's  action  is  accelerated.  He 
thinks  this  apparent  contradiction,  however,  may  be  ex- 
plained by  the  dose  employed.  During  the  spasms  of  dogs 
the  animals  appear  insensible  to  all  impressions.  They 
could  be  cut  with  knives  without  exciting  signs  of  pain, 
but  "in  man  the  mind  remains  clear  and  unaffected  ;  it  is 
probable  that  little  pain  is  experienced."  In  the  case  of 
the  dog,  either  the  susceptibility  of  the  animal  is  primarily 
affected,  or  the  pain  is  so  severe  that  the  extreme  pain  of 
cutting  is  not  noticed. 

Opium. — We  are  told  that  the  poppy  is  a  favorite  food 
of  the  rabbit.  He  will  actually  thrive  and  get  fat  on  such 
a  diet.  Three  grains  of  the  acetate  of  morphine  have  been 
given  to  this  little  animal  with  no  effect.  Based  upon  these 
experiments,  it  would  seem  safe  to  assume  that  this  is  quite 
a  harmless  weed,  and  that  its  active  principle — morphine — 
is  quite  inert.  Large  doses  of  opium  given  to  dogs  appear 
to  affect  the  motory  powers,  but  do  not  produce  coma.  The 
purely  instinctive  emotions  of  the  lower  animals  remain  un- 
affected. 

Quinine. — Stills  says  that  this  drug,  given  to  dogs,  de- 
ranges, enfeebles,  and  finally  extinguishes  nervous  action. 
Thirty  grains  given  to  a  dog  caused  death  in  twenty-four 
hours.  Dr.  C.  W.  Brown  reports  that  two  grains  placed 
on  the  tongue  of  a  full-grown,  healthy  cat  caused  a  violent 
convulsion  within  two  minutes.  The  conclusion  from  this 
would  be  that  ((uinine  is  a  virulent  poison,  and  should  be 
used  more  cautiously  than  opium. 

Quassia. — If  an  infusion  of  quassia  is  placed  within  the 
reach  of  flies,  they  will  drink  it,  get  benumbed,  and  act  as 
if  dead,  but  will  finally  recover.  A  new  an;esthetic,  sure 
enough  I  Rabbits  are  killed  by  concentrated  prejiarations 
of  the  drug.  Two  grains  of  the  extract  of  quassia  applied 
to  fresh  wounds  have  caused  the  death  of  rabbits  in  from 
thirty  to  seventy-two  hours,     A  mangy  dog,  washed  in  a 


decoction  of  quassia,  lost  the  use  of  his  hind  limbs  for  seven 
hours. 

Turpentine. — Two  drachms  of  the  oil  of  turpentine  de- 
stroyed the  life  of  a  dog  in  three  minutes,  with  signs  of 
great  suffering.  Half  an  ounce  killed  a  rabbit  in  sixty 
hours.  Fn  man,  Bartholow  says,  the  only  fatal  cases  have 
been  in  children.  He  says  from  four  to  six  ounces  have 
been  taken  by  adults.  A  child  only  fourteen  months  old 
took  four  ounces  and  yet  recovered.  Yet  experimental 
materia  raedica  would  place  this  among;  the  most  danger- 
ous of  drugs. 

Bismuth. — Orfila  states  in  his  Toxicolo(iie  that  the  sub- 
nitrate  and  nitrate  of  bismuth  given  to  animals  caused  vom- 
iting, depression,  debility,  dyspnoea,  and  deal  h.  The  gastric 
raucous  membrane  was  inflamed,  softened,  and  ulcerated. 
Meyer,  of  Bonn,  verified  these  observations.  Yet  how 
general  is  the  use  of  this  drug!  As  many  as  six  drachms  a 
day  have  been  given  to  children  only  two  months  old. 

Coiiium. — It  is  stated  tliat  the  sheep  and  goat  can  eat 
conium  without  injury.  Rabbits  and  Imrses  have  no  mis- 
chief resulting  from  its  use.  One  horse  ate  three  pounds 
and  a  half  without  inconvenience.  Cows  may  eat  it  freely 
also. 

Arsenic. — This  powerful  drug  may  be  administered  in 
very  large  doses  to  horses  without  toxic  effects.  Birds 
will  withstand  a  dose  sufficient  to  destroy  an  amphibious 
animal  of  eqiial  size. 

Potassium  Iodide. — De  Vergine  gave  a  dog  two  drachms 
of  the  iodide  of  potassium  in  an  ounce  of  water,  and  the 
animal  died  on  the  third  day.  Magendie  took  two  drachms 
of  the  tincture,  equal  to  ten  grains  of  iodine,  without  in- 
jury. An  infant  three  years  old  took  three  drachms  of 
the  tincture  at  one  time,  and  no  bad  effects  followcii. 

Cod-liver  Oil. — Experiments  have  shown  that  many  of 
the  lower  animals  do  not  thrive  well  when  given  this  food. 
If  pigs  are  given  more  than  from  one  to  two  ounces  a  day, 
or  sheep  more  than  an  ounce,  or  oxen  more  than  fiom  three 
to  nine  ounces,  the  oil  invariably  disagrees  with  them. 

Alum. — We  are  told  that  there  is  not  a  fatal  case  on 
record  from  the  use  of  alum.  Yet  two  drachms  of  it  in 
solution  were  fatal  to  a  rabbit,  as  reported  by  Mitscherlich. 

Jalap,  colori/nth,  and  r/ambof/e  are  almost  inert  when 
given  to  the  horse. 

Emetics. — Emetics  given  to  rabbits  fail  to  pnrduce  any 
results,  but  if  given  to  dogs  the  results  .are  most  marked, 
because  the  former  never  vomit,  while  the  latter  do  so 
easily. 

Ergot. — In  discussing  the  physiological  effects  of  this 
drug,  Bartholow  notes  the  following:  "An  enormous  rise 
in  the  blood-pressure  has  been  stated  to  occur  by  Ebcrty, 
Kcihler,  and  11.  C  Wood,  and  their  opinion  was  based  on 
kymographic  observations,  llohiics,  Herrmann,  and  Wer- 
nicli,  on  the  other  hand,  maintain  that  the  blood-pressure 
is  actually  reduced."  From  this  mass  of  contradictory  evi- 
dence how  are  we  to  glean  the  true  from  the  false  ? 

From  a  study  of  these  well-known  drugs  it  is  evident 
that  their  physiological  effect  on  the  lower  animals  is  dif- 
ferent from  that  on  man.  In  this  connection  we  would  call 
attention  to  a  recent  article  by  Dr.  Huchard  on  The  Pliysi- 
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ological  and  Therapeutical  Action  of  Drugs,  read  before  the 
Societe  de  therapeutlque.  in  which  he  calls  attention  to  the 
marked  differences  in  the  action  of  some  drugs  in  various 
forms  of  disease.  He  says  that  the  action  of  some  drugs 
is  not  the  same  in  the  well  as  in  the  sick.  He  states  that 
quinine  will  lower  the  temperature  in  typhoid  fever,  but 
will  not  do  so  in  erysipelas.  He  draws  the  conclusion  from 
his  observations  that  "  it  is  not  safe  to  make  sweeping 
therapeutic  deductions  from  observations  of  the  physiologi- 
cal action  of  drugs."  Concisely  stated,  he  asserts  that 
"physiology  should  not  enslave  medicine."  In  this  con- 
nection would  we  recall  the  investigations  of  Professor 
Lichtheim  on  resorcin.  He  says  he  noticed  the  greatest 
difference  in  the  power  of  resorcin  to  lower  the  tempera- 
ture in  the  different  fevers.  All  practitioners  are  aware  of 
the  power  of  the  system  to  resist  immense  doses  of  opium 
in  eases  of  peritonitis. 

Now,  if  what  has  been  said  be  accepted,  two  thin>rs 
must  logically  follow :  First,  the  physiological  action  of 
any  drusr  on  the  lower  animals  must  not  be  accepted  as  its 
physioloi^ical  action  on  man  until  fully  corroborated  by 
direct  experiment  on  him.  Second,  direct  observation  of 
the  action  of  a  drug  at  the  bedside  must  be  an  essential 
part  of  the  foundation  of  our  theiapeutics.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  the  value  of  experimental  materia  medica  is 
limited.  Still  further  it  follows  that  the  medical  student  of 
the  future  must  learn  his  therapeutics  in  the  dispensary 
and  hospital. 

Deductions  emanating  from  experimental  laboratories 
should  not  be  accepted  until  repeated  observations  on  the 
human  body,  in  health  and  disease,  had  fully  corroborated 
the  same.  The  physiological  method  is  certainly  vastly 
superior  to  the  empirical,  but  it  will  ultimately  lead  us  into 
confusion  and  chaos  unless  it  goes  hand  in  hand  with 
every-day  experience  and  observation. 


PULMONARY  PHTPIISIS 

TREATED    BY   INOCULATION  WITH   ANIMAL  VIRUS. 

By  J.  IIILGARD  TYNDALE,  M.D. 

This  paper  is  intended  as  a  preliminary  report.  The 
forthcoming  report  of  Professor  Koch's  experiments  is  my 
excuse  for  giving  my  results  to  the  medical  world  at  this 
time.  It  will  save  me  from  being  looked  upon  as  a  plagi- 
arist. 

For  the  past  four  months  I  have  been  treating  a  series 
of  six  cases  of  pulmonary  consumption  by  inociilatioh  with 
animal  virus.  The  cases  selected  were  all  afflicted  with 
actively  destructive  suppurative  processes  of  the  lung,  and 
in  all  the  presence  of  the  Bacillus  tuberculosis  wa.s  demon- 
strated. 

For  the  sake  of  brevity,  let  me  present  the  method  under 
four  headings  : 

1.  The  necessity  of  exact  and  localized  diagnosis.  No 
case  of  mere  connective-tissue  processes,  general  or  local- 
ized cirrhi.sis  of  the  lung  tissue,  or  binding  down  of  the 
lung  by  pleuritic  adhesions.  The  cases  to  be  selected  are 
ii'tivc  cavities  and  infiltrations,  with  suppurative  expectora- 


tion and  the  presence  of  the  bacillus.  In  all  of  my  cases 
the  temperature  was  persistently  high.  All  but  one  had 
suffered  great  loss  of  flesh  and  were  very  anaemic. 

2.  The  substance  used  for  inoculation  is  the  pure  vac- 
cine lymph  ohUvmvA  from  the  cow.  This  is  not  the  time 
and  place  to  give  the  details  of  the  techiii(j\ie  of  inocula- 
tion, which  is  t.'dious,  and  requires  an  exact  attention  to 
detail. 

3.  Blood  and  fat  formation,  according  to  the  reqiiire- 
raentsof  each  particularcase.  This  line  of  treatment  should 
be  inaugurated  from  the  beginning,  or  at  least  shortly  after 
the  first  inoculation. 

4.  Lung  gymnastics.  This  feature  of  ray  mode  of 
treatment  is  of  equal  iuiportance  with  the  others  and  should 
never  be  neglected.  It  consists  of  deep  inspirations  at 
stated  intervals. 

Follow  the  cases : 

Case  I. — Marcus  F.,  aged  thirty,  shoemaker;  mother  died  of 
plitliisis  at  the  age  of  tliirty-six.  Large  cavity  at  right  apex. 
Infiltration  with  dullness  down  to  upper  border  of  fourth  rib. 
Temperature,  10:2°.  No  appetite.  Great  weakness.  Had  three 
hasmorrhages  within  six  weeks  preceding  inoculation.  Sputa 
not  very  copious,  containing  bacilli  and  pus  corpuscles.  Inocu- 
lated twice.  Present  corniition  (existing  since  October  9tli) : 
Strength  and  appetite  excellent.  No  further  hsemorrhages.  No 
bacilli.  Occasional  dry  cough,  but  no  expectoration.  Cavity 
about  half  tlie  original  size.  Vesicular  murmur  in  place  of  in- 
filtration.    Has  resumed  work. 

Case  II. — Joseph  B.,  aged  thirty-two,  porter.  Sick  for  two 
years.  Temperature,  99°.  General  nutrition  gdod.  Cavity  at 
left  apex.  Pleuritic  adhesions  along  inner  edge  of  right  scapula. 
Moderate  expectoration,  with  sparse  bacilli.  Inoculutcd  four 
times.  Present  condition  :  Normal  strength  and  appetite.  Last 
examination  of  sputa  revealed  a  few  bacilli  (October  14tli),  since 
which  time  patient  claims  to  be  unable  to  congh  up  material  for 
examination.  No  moist  rales,  but  cavernous  respiration  only 
heard  over  cavity.     Pleuritic  adhesions  disappeared. 

Case  III. — Marcus  F.,  aged  thirty  four,  barber.  Sick  for 
five  years.  Great  emaciation.  Temperature,  101°.  Very  weak 
and  no  appetite.  Moderate-sized  cavity  under  right  clavicle, 
with  dullness  to  interspace  between  second  and  third  rib.  In- 
filtration left  apex  to  lower  border  of  third  rib.  Rajiid  and 
feeble  heait's  action.  Copious  expectoration;  bacilli  in  great 
number.  Inoculated  three  times.  Present  condition  :  Appetite 
normal  and  bodily  strength  very  n)uch  improved.  Emaciation 
unchanged.  Temperature,  98°.  Professes  to  be  unable  to  fur- 
nish sputa  since  second  inoculation,  as  his  cough  is  a  dry  one. 
Cavity  contrnctod  atxl  empty;  friction  rales  in  circumference. 
Infiltration  left  and  right  sides  has  disappeared,  but  res|)iration 
still  feeble  on  right  side,  with  occasional  dry  crackles. 

Case  IV. — George  D.,  aged  thirty-six,  satchel-maker.  Sick 
eight  months.  Great  emaciation  and  weakness,  and  very  ansa- 
niic.  No  appetite.  Copious  night  sweats.  Temperature.  103°. 
Feeble  and  rapid  heart's  action.  Infiltration  of  lelt  ai>ex  to 
about  lower  edge  of  third  rib;  infiltration  of  right  apex  to  fourth 
rib.  Expectoration  moderate.  The  tir.-t  microscopical  exami- 
nation revealed  pus  corpuscles  and  broken-dowu  epithelium, 
but  no  bacilli.  Tlio  second  exiimination  showed  bacilli  "  few 
in  number."  Inoculated  four  times.  Three  weeks  a^o  was 
suddenly  seized  with  pleuritic  stitches  on  left  side,  followed  by 
full-fledged  serous  etl'usion  into  the  pleura.  This  disa[>peared 
six  days  after  the  fourth  inoculation  and  gave  way  to  vesicidar 
murmur.     1  resent  condition  :    Good    appetite   and  increasing 
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strength  ;  uo  notable  gain  in  flcsli,  and  paleness  of  skin,  notably 
of  the  face.  Temperature,  98°  for  the  last  ten  days.  Sputa: 
Pus  corpuscles,  no  bacilli.  Says  quantity  of  expectoration  is 
very  much  diminished.  Vesicular  murmur  in  place  of  infiltra- 
tion right  apex,  and,  as  stated  above,  total  disappearance  of 
pleuritic  ett'usion.  Broccho-vesicular  breathing,  with  sparse 
riiles  at  lelt  apex. 

Case  V. — Max  G.,  aged  thirty-six,  peddler.  Sick  four 
months.  Dr.  Fishraan,  of  Rivington  Street,  was  kind  enough 
to  turn  this  case  over  to  me.  Very  feeble;  great  emaciation 
and  aii.Traia,  and  total  loss  of  appetite.  Temperature,  103°. 
Two  medium-sized  cavities  in  upper  lobe  of  left  lung,  with  sur- 
rounding infiltration.  Infiltration  of  right  lung  to  lower  border 
of  second  rib.  Feeble  respiratory  murmur  over  the  posterior 
portion  of  the  whole  left  lung.  Copious  sputa,  with  abundant 
bacilli.  Inoculated  four  times.  Present  condition:  Strength 
and  appetite  very  much  improved.  Temperature,  99°.  Micro- 
scopical examination  (October  31st):  "  Bacilli  not  very  numer- 
ous. Broken-down  pus  corpuscles."  Expectoration  diminished 
by  about  one  half;  muco-purulent.  Cavities  of  left  lung  un- 
changed. Normal  vesicular  breathing  over  the  whole  of  poste- 
rior portion  of  left  lung.  Exaggerated  vesicular  mormur  at  right 
apex  where  infiltration  u>ed  to  be.  I  have  my  doubts  whether 
in  this  case  the  remaining  lung  surface  will  suffice  for  a  final 
cure. 

Case  VI. — Johanna  F.,  aged  twenty-nine,  widow.  Family 
history  excellent.  Her  husband  died  of  phthisis  about  a  year 
ago.  Shortly  after,  she  was  seized  with  a  cough  and  has  been 
declining  ever  since.  Moderate  emaciation,  but  very  weak  and 
extraordinarily  pale.  Temperature.  102°.  Expectoration  copi- 
ous and  [inrulent.  Microscopical  report:  "  Could  never  get  a 
field  which  showed  more  than  two  bacilli."  Infiltration,  with 
dullness  and  moist  r^les  of  both  apices,  with  total  absence  of 
vesicular  murmur.  Inoculated  three  times.  Present  condition: 
Very  much  increased  strength.  Better  color  in  her  face;  tem- 
perature, 100°.  Expectoiation  muco-purulent.  "  Bacilli  very 
few  in  number."  Dullness  gone  over  both  apices.  Feeble 
respiratory  murmur  over  left  apex.  Broncho- vesicular  over 
right  apex. 

My  thanks  are  due  to  Dr.  David  Goldstein,  109  St. 
Mark's  Place,  for  careful  and  frequent  examination  of  the 
sputa.  I  am  also  much  indebted  to  the  gentlemen  in  charoe 
of  the  vaccination  liepartment  of  the  Board  of  Health,  and 
to  Dr.  William  C.  Cutler,  of  Chelsea,  Mass.,  for  aiding  me 
in  obtaining  virus  of  excellent  (jualit}'  and  sufficient  ([uan- 
tity. 

My  original  intention  was  to  allow  six  months  to  pass 
after  the  final  inoculation  of  each  patient  before  presenting 
tbem  to  the  profession.  Professor  Koch's  method  will,  I 
trust,  lead  to  success,  and  it  is  more  than  possible  that  ani- 
mal virus  other  than  that  of  cow|>ox  will  accom])lisli  the 
same  object.  The  chances  are  that  thera[)cutical  successes 
may  from  time  to  time  be  hatched  outside  of  a  laboratory. 
In  conclusion,  I  would  request  my  colleagues  to  draw 
no  final  conclusions  from  what  I  have  done  thus  far.  At 
present  I  merely  desire  to  put  myself  on  record,  and  am  not 
looking  for  cheap  notoriety. 

48  East  Tiiiun  Stkkkt. 


The  Hacon  (Georgia)  Uedical  Society. — On  the  18th  inst.,  odiccrs 
were  elected  as  follows :  President,  L)r.  R.  0.  Cotter ;  vife-president. 
Dr.  II.  J.  VVilliains;  secretary  and  treaaurcr,  Dr.  U.  1*.  Deny;  conc- 
Bponding  secretary,  Dr.  U.  McUattOD;  reporter,  Dr.  W.  A.  (J'Daiiiel; 
librarian,  \V.  F.  Holt. 


THOUGHTS   AND   OBSERVATIONS   AT 

"  HEALTH   RESORTS." 

By  JOSEPH   WILLIAM   STICKLER,    M.  D., 

HOT   SPRINGS,   N.   C. 

Many  invalids  may  be  found  on  mountain-tops  and  in 
the  valleys  who  ought  to  go  home  and  remain  there.  The 
great  majority  of  invalids  who  are  now  in  their  own  homes 
should  stay  there.  Money  can  not  buy  or  friends  provide 
home  comforts  in  hotels  or  boarding-houses.  Big  fees  or 
little  do  not  prevent  "  drummers  "  coming  and  going  at  va- 
rious and  unseasonable  hour.s,  and  slamming  doors,  all  of 
which  is  not  conducive  to  sleep  or  helpful  to  persons  who 
go  from  home  to  secure  undisturbed  slumber. 

Patients  who  can  not  sit  upon  the  piazza  at  home  with- 
out risk  after  sundown  may  sometimes  be  seen  knee-deep 
in  a  trout-stream,  or  perched  upon  a  log  or  cold  rock  in  the 
damp  woods  watching  for  deer,  immediately  after  reaching 
the  "  health  resort."  This  is  not  the  best  and  quickest  road 
to  health. 

Dancing  in  a  hot  and  crowded  parlor  or  ball-room  till 
11  or  12  o'clock  in  the  evening,  with  an  occasional  walk  or 
flirtation  on  the  piazza  for  the  sake  of  getting  "  cooled  off," 
does  not  appear  to  be  a  satisfactory  method  of  treatment 
for  phthisical  patients,  or  persons  whose  throats  and  lungs 
are  weak. 

The  man  or  woman  who  goes  to  the  mountains  for  fresh 
air  as  a  remedial  agent  and  sits  all  day  in  a  hotel  may  as 
well  go  home  on  the  first  "  limited  express,"  unless  the  in- 
dividual is  to  be  satisfied  with  minimum  instead  of  maxi- 
mum benefit. 

The  invalid  who  stays  at  a  health  resort  just  long 
enough  to  get  lid  of  troublesome  symptoms,  and  then  goes 
back  to  business  or  homi'  duties  and  responsibilities,  very 
often  goes  home  to  die. 

Damp  sheets  and  a  strong  draught  do  not,  as  a  rule,  tend 
to  re-establish  a  normal  condition  of  body. 

People  who  occupy  rooms  over  foul-smelling  water- 
closets  and  on  the  side  of  the  hotel  where  the  sun  never 
shines  do  not  seem  to  get  well  so  quickly  as  those  who  live 
on  the  snnny  side  and  away  from  cesspool  infection. 

Residence  in  a  fine  hotel  in  a  malarial  district  does  not 
cure  malarial  disease.  A  short  stay  in  an  elevated  region 
which  is  non-malarial  will  often  "develop"  latent  malarial 
poisoning.  This  is  also  true  of  some  low  non-malarious 
districts.  Don't  leave  either  place  just  because  of  the  oc- 
currence of  a  (hill. 

When  an  invalid  finds  a  health  resort  whi(di  furni.shes 
what  he  needs  he  should  stay  there  till  he  becomes  strong 
and  well. 

I'lvery  man,  woman,  and  child  who  has  phthisis  in  its 
primary  stage  should  at  once  go  to  the  best  clim;itc  this 
country  furnishes.  

The  Society  for  the  Relief  of  Widows  and  Orphans  of  Medical  Men. 
— At  the  iccent  annual  meeting,  oflioirs  were  eleetcil  as  follows:  Presi- 
dent, Dr.  Henry  Tuck;  vice-presidents.  Dr.  Elsworth  Eliot,  Dr.  J.  J. 
Milium,  and  Dr.  Everett  Herrick  ;  treasurer.  Dr.  J.  II.  Hiiiton;  man- 
agers. Dr.  J.  \V.  Warner,  Dr.  W.  T.  White,  Dr.  A.  V.  Cunier,  Dr.  ().  D. 
roineroy,  Dr.  Willard  I'arkcr,  Dr.  J.  D.  Bryant,  Dr.  tJ.  T.  Jaeksou,  and 
(to  serve  one  year,  to  till  a  vacancy)  Dr.  A.  K.  MatUeson. 
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THE   RENAISSANCE   IN   THERAPEUTICS. 

In  therapeutic  art  and  practice  great  changes  have  taken 
place  during  the  past  fifty  years.  Certain  methods  have  been 
80  transformed  that  the  art  seems  almost  new.  Others  have 
been  guided  to  new  ends,  and  the  scope  of  many  is  much  en- 
larged. In  and  about  1840  medical  poverty  seemed  almost  to 
equal  that  of  Scott's  country  doctor,  with  his  two  simples  of 
"calamy  "  and  "landamy." 

Interesting  indeed  is  Dr.  John  Kent  Spender's  paper,  in  the 
Practitioner  for  October,  on  the  therapenlic  revival.  Patholo- 
gy, he  says,  was  in  great  fashion  between  1845  and  1870,  and 
diagnosis  was  worshiped  and  deified.  Medical  energy  ran  in 
the  direction  of  necropsies  and  microscopes.  Post-mortems 
that  showed  a  doctor  to  be  right  were  more  esteemed  than  a 
cure  that  proved  him  wrong.  Morbid  anatomy  was  a  passport 
to  fame.  But  afterward  a  more  human  jihilosophy  altered  the 
current  of  professional  thought,  and  Dr.  Latham  declared  that 
the  treatment  of  a  disease  was  a  part  of  its  pathology.  Sir 
Thomas  Watson  chided  the  profession  for  vagueness  and  want 
of  earnestness  in  the  use  of  drugs.  Nowadays  we  employ  our 
therapeutic  possessions  as  if  we  trusted  them,  and  lean  upon 
the  rock  of  physiological  experiment  and  observation.  And 
this  renaissance  in  therapeutics  has  made  the  medical  ])rofes- 
sion  fellows  in  sympathy  and  work,  bringing  liberty  and  fra- 
ternity, and  giving  prominence  to  the  fact  that  all  are  equal 
who  have  equal  knowledge  and  experience. 

The  London  Pharmacopeia  of  1824,  the  official  guide  to 
pharmacy  and  the  art  of  prescribing,  was  hidden  from  vulgar 
scrntiny  by  the  Latin  tongue.  And  so  one  G.  F.  Collier,  M.  D., 
in  a  fit  of  audacity  for  which  there  was  no  precedent,  wrote  a 
translation,  with  notes  and  criticisms.  This  gave  mortal  offense 
to  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  who  threatened  to  treat  it 
as  an  illegal  publication.  Publisher  and  printers  were  intimi- 
dated, and  the  latter  refused  to  go  on  without  a  guarantee  of 
indemnity.  The  book  was  published  at  last,  however,  and  it  is 
not  recorded  whether  G.  F.  Collier  was  burned  or  imprisoned, 
or  whether  he  retired  into  decent  obscurity. 

The  last  edition  of  the  Pharinacopaia  in  Latin  was  pub- 
lished in  1851.  Associated  with  this  epoch  are  the  names  of 
three  distinguished  men — Pereira,  Royle,  and  Copland,  proph- 
ets and  teachers,  all  like  each  other  in  physical  bulk  and  ele- 
phantine fiber.  Pereira'8  story  begins  before  the  flood,  his  re- 
searches going  into  all  lands  and  all  philosophies.  Royle  knew 
all  the  therapeutic  botany  of  Inilia,  and  reveled  in  the  flora  of 
the  Ilimalayas.  Copland  enjoyed  a  high  repntation,  and  had  a 
great  London  practice  between  1830  and  1850.  These  three 
giants   died,   and   others  entered  into  their  labors.     The  old 


manners  softened.  The  home  rule  of  separate  pharmacopoeias 
for  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  was  voted  an  absurd  bond- 
age, and  in  1864  the  British  Pharmacopeia  (in  the  vulgar 
tongue)  was  published.  Every  one  found  fault  with  it.  It 
was  called  almost  a  failure.  In  1867  another  edition,  with 
earlier  errors  left  out,  became  the  basis  of  the  authorized 
version  of  1885,  the  convenience  of  which  is  everywhere  recog- 
nized. 

An  urgent  problem,  thinks  Dr.  Spender,  is  that  of  how  to 
teach  the  clinical  application  of  therapeutic  science ;  that  is, 
what  amount  of  the  grammar  of  the  language  should  be 
learned  before  attempting  to  speak  it.  The  art  of  prescribing 
is  supi)ostd  to  come  by  nature.  In  reality,  ignorance  of  its 
methods  and  rules  is  keenly  felt  by  many.  A  work  of  art 
should  have  consistency  and  integrity.  And  these  are  the 
special  qualifications  of  a  prescription,  which  ought  to  be  a 
finished  product  of  skill  and  experience. 

The  renaissance  in  therapeutics  exhibits  special  skill  in  the 
atialgesic  group  of  medicines.  In  the  dawn  of  some  severe  in- 
flammations, notably  those  of  the  eye,  morphine  in  doses  of 
one  twelfth  of  a  grain  every  hour  quiets  the  storm  and  the 
sympathetic  tumult.  When  detected  by  the  ex|iert  observer, 
it  is  stated  that  the  initial  stage  of  acute  glaucoma  has  been 
checked  by  this  ])lan.  When  pain  is  only  a  subordinate  symp- 
tom of  inflammation,  like  many  others,  tartar  emetic  is  full  of 
power.  Take,  for  instance,  inflammation  of  the  whole  breast 
after  childbirth.  Administer  fifteen  minims  of  wine  of  anti- 
mony— one  sixteenth  of  a  grain — in  water  punctually  every 
hour  for  sixteen  or  twenty  hours.  Everything  must  give  way 
to  it,  even  sleep  itself.  Every  hour  the  trouble  recedes.  Milk 
and  egg  may  he  allowed  in  moderation,  and  no  other  diet.  Al- 
cohol is  poison.  On  the  next  day  every  classic  symptom  of  in- 
flammation will  have  vanished.  This  method  will  also  control 
the  acute  efflorescence  of  psoriasis.  To-day  the  law  that  small 
doses  and  large  doses  of  the  same  drug  exercise  quite  a  differ- 
ent effect  is  distinctly  understood.  A  combination  of  one 
twenty-fourth  of  a  grain  of  morphine  and  three  minims  of 
castor  oil,  taken  every  half  hour  for  six  or  seven  times,  may 
stop  acute  choleraic  diarrhoea  in  a  most  effective  manner. 
Medicines  of  a  similar  tendency  may  economize  each  other 
when  given  at  the  same  time,  the  drawbacks  of  each  being 
lessened  and  the  eflicacy  of  the  total  product  increased  ;  for 
example,  those  of  a  bromide  and  chloral. 

The  renaissance  is  glad  to  droj)  traditionsd  baggage,  the  use- 
less material  that  drags  down  the  medical  car.  Drugs  that  do 
no  good  are  not  now  prescribed.  Excess  of  caution  in  dosage 
is  the  cause  of  many  therapeutic  failures.  We  must  guide  the 
treasures  of  the  pharmacopoeia  as  powerful  machines  that  can 
be  made  to  act  with  the  finest  delicacy.  True  courage  is  never 
afraid  of  power.  Systematic  study  of  the  pbarmacopreia  would 
reveal  riches  little  suspected  and  restorative  fori  es  of  priceless 
worth.  "Medicine  is  an  art  founded  on  many  sciences,"  snys 
Sir  Dyce  Duckworth,  "and  a  great  physician  is  a  great  artist." 
The  revival  in  therapeutics  is  the  birth  of  larger  art  in  medi- 
cine. 
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i'AITH-HEALIXG   UNSUITABLE   FOR    AFRICAN   FEVER. 

Some  peculiarly  painful  eases  of  loss  of  life  through  "  faith- 
healing  "  have  been  recently  brought  to  light.  One  of  these 
cases  has  been  the  occasion  of  ministerial  correspondence  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  Mr.  Secretary  Blaine,  dealing  with  a 
report  from  the  colonial  surgeon.  Dr.  Palmer  Ross,  of  Free- 
town, Western  Africa.  This  report  shows  that  three  deaths 
have  taken  place  in  a  band  of  nine  young  missionaries  from  our 
own  Western  States.  These  deaths  took  place  by  fever  soon 
after  the  arrival  of  the  party  at  their  African  station.  Under 
the  guidance  of  their  leader,  an  ardent  believer  in  divine  heal- 
ing, the  sick,  whether  their  cases  were  grave  or  mild,  were  al- 
lowed to  go  untreated  by  medical  means;  and,  in  the  opinion 
of  Surgeon  Ross,  the  febrile  cases  began  to  assume  an  unneces- 
sarily virulent  type  which  endangered  the  whole  community, 
and  which  impelled  him  to  order  officially  the  adoption  of  sani- 
tary measures,  such  as  isolation,  disinfection,  and  a  speedy 
burial  of  the  dead.  Others  of  the  missionaries  also  took  the 
fever,  bat  they  submitted  to  treatment,  some  willingly,  but  oth- 
ers under  protest.  Surgeon  Ross  then  declared  his  intention 
to  report  the  matter  to  the  Governor  and  to  advise  that  all  the 
survivors  be  sent  back  to  America,  on  the  ground  that  a  tropi- 
cal climate  was  not  suited  to  those  who  trusted  alone  to  faith- 
healing  and  ignored  the  means  placed  by  Providence  at  their 
disposal  for  the  relief  of  suft'ering  humanity,  and  that  such  a 
line  of  conduct  was  a  danger  to  the  community  at  large. 

A  late  issue  of  a  missionary  journal,  called  the  Regions  Be- 
yond, although  very  friendly  to  this  unfortunate  party  in  Afri- 
ca, takes  special  care  to  point  out  the  error  made  by  them  in 
rejecting  medical  treatment,  and  says:  "These  deaths  took 
place  in  July,  and  to  us  it  is  an  additional  pain  to  know  that, 
humanly  speaking,  these  lives  need  not  have  been  lost,  but 
might  have  been  usefully  spent  in  Gospel  service  in  Africa. 
Unfortunately,  in  passing  through  Xew  York,  on  their  way 
ont,  they  came  under  the  influence  of  one  who  teaches  what  is 
called  faith-healing.  From  him  they  received  the  sadly  erro- 
neous doctrine  that,  though  God  has  given  us  medicines  and 
the  skill  to  use  them,  it  is  contrary  to  his  will  we  should  do  so. 
It  is  inexpressibly  sad  that  these  devoted  young  lives  should 
thus  needlessly  have  been  thrown  away  at  the  bidding  of  a  false 
theory.  Very  solemn  and  terrible  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
teachers  of  this  theory  when  they  urge  African  missionaries  to 
dispense  with  quinine  and  other  antidotes  to  deadly  fever." 
Among  the  other  members  of  the  party  who  also  snffered  from 
fever,  but  who  received  the  usual  medical  treatment,  there 
were  no  deaths  reported. 


MINOR  PAUAGRAPlllS. 

THE   HYPNOTIC   EFFICIENCY   OF  PARALDEHYDE. 

Pahai-demyde  is  represented  as  being  the  sheet  anchor, 
among  the  hypnotics,  in  the  neurological  clinic  at  Dorpat. 
Dr.  II.  Dehio  is  quoted  by  the  BritUh  Medical  Journal  a.-)  say- 
ing that  that  drug  has  been  his  favorite  for  some  time,  and  still 
retains  its  position  as  the  most  reliable  sleep-producer — superior 
to  hypnone,  methylal,  chloralamide,  amylene  hydrate,  nrethane, 


sulphonal,  and  hydrochloride  of  hyoscine.  Paraldehyde  has 
been  given  by  Dr.  Dehio  in  many  severe  cases,  the  initial  dose 
commonly  being  75  to  90  minims,  which  was  followed  by  an- 
other dose  of  45  to  60  minims ;  this  was  found  sufficient  in 
most  of  the  cases  to  give  a  good  night's  sleep.  As  a  rule,  the 
drug  acted  well,  but  sometimes  only  slight  sleep  followed,  while 
at  other  times  tolerance  was  too  soon  established  :  but  these 
occasional  disadvantages  were  more  than  counterbalanced  by 
the  fact  that  the  drug,  even  in  large  doses,  did  not  influence 
the  heart  and  respiration.  It  may  upset  the  organs  of  diges- 
tion, causing  diarrhoea.  The  medicine  must  be  pure  beyond 
peradventare,  and  should  not  redden  litmus  paper;  and  it 
should  be  kept  in  the  dark  and  in  tightly  stoppered  bottles.  If 
this  is  not  done,  it  will  soon  become  acid.  The  prolonged  use 
of  paraldehyde  is  followed  by  the  following  chain  of  symptoms : 
Loss  of  appetite,  gray  coloration  of  the  skin  of  the  face,  dryness 
of  the  surface,  and  loss  of  weight;  at  the  same  time  the  drug 
loses  its  power  to  produce  sleep.  These  symptoms  pass  oflT  on 
the  discontinuance  of  its  use.  Headache  and  depression  are 
not  among  the  after-consequences  of  this  remedy,  whereas 
amylene  hydrate  has  those  effects,  but  it  does  not  interfere 
with  the  digestive  apparatus  to  the  same  extent  as  paraldehyde 
does.  In  severe  cases  of  motor  disturbance,  such  as  occurs  in 
delirium  tremens  and  mania,  paraldehyde,  along  with  six  others 
of  the  hypnotics  mentioned  above,  are  practically  useless;  in 
these  cases  Dehio  has  found  the  hydrochloride  of  hyoscine,  in 
■^-grain  doses,  to  be  the  most  reliable  hypnotic  in  such  cases. 


SCIENTIFIC   PROPHYLAXIS. 

An  article  in  the  University  Medical  Magazine  for  Novem- 
ber, upon  the  subject  of  ptomaines,  admits  these  chemical  prod- 
ucts of  bacterial  growth  as  potent  factors  toward  the  fatal  issue 
in  certain  forms  of  disease.  That  such  chemical  compounds 
are  formed  has  been  pretty  conclusively  demonstrated  by  the 
work  of  Brieger  and  others.  It  is  shown  that  these  ptomaines 
are  of  the  character  of  amines.  With  the  cholera-infantura 
germ,  in  addition  to  the  ptomaine  proper,  there  is  also  an  albu- 
minoid body  formed  by  the  growth  of  the  germ  which  is  very 
poisonous  and  is  probably  an  intermediate  stage  before  the 
final  development  of  the  i)tomaine.  Immunity  from  anthrax, 
in  guinea-pigs,  has  been  obtained  by  inoculating  them  with 
albumose  resulting  from  sterilized  cultures  of  the  anthrax  germ. 
In  the  Medical  Neies  for  September  fith  and  October  4th 
Schweinitz  describes  the  ptomaines  and  albumose  which  he  has 
obtained  from  hog-cholera  culture  liquids.  The  culture  liquid 
used  was  a  peptonized  beef  infusion.  He  succeeded  in  isolat- 
ing small  quantities  of  two  old  ptomaines  and  one  new  one  to 
which  he  ascribed  the  formula  CnUa.Nj.  He  suggests  the 
names  sucholoto.xine  for  the  ptomaine  and  sucboloalbumin  for 
the  albumose  obtained  from  the  growth  of  the  hog  cholera 
bacillus.  This  ptomaine,  together  with  the  albumose,  seemed 
to  be  the  potent  poison  in  hog  cholera.  He  also  cites  a  number 
of  experiments  on  the  guinea-pig  with  the  isolated  compounds, 
in  which  the  animals  were  rendered  proof  against  the  disease. 
This  line  of  research  is  only  in  its  infancy,  but  it  is  within  the 
range  of  probability  that  a  certain  class  of  diseases  may  event- 
ually be  kept  in  aheyance  by  scientific  prophylaxis. 


EI'lTin:LIO.MA   ADAMANTINDM. 

In  the  Wiener  Hinisrhe  Worhensehrift  for  October,  Dr.  Dcrn- 
jinsky,  of  Moscow,  describes  this  form  of  dental  tumor,  the  oc- 
currence of  which  is  somewhat  rare.  The  varieties  of  dental 
tumors  previously  reported  have  been  ol  the  colloid  form,  the 
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result  of  degeneration  in  the  cell  elements.  There  is  no  doulit, 
he  sa.ys,  that  these  growths  derive  their  origin  from  epithelial 
remains,  and  that  one  of  the  evidences  of  such  remains  being 
present  is  the  occasional  development  of  supernumerary  teeth 
and  the  growth  of  new  teeth  late  in  life.  From  careful  exami- 
nation of  the  literature  on  the  subject,  the  author,  though  un- 
able to  find  another  case  reported  having  similar  microscopical 
structure,  concludes  that  dental  tumors  are  probably  all  of  a 
common  origin.  The  growth  in  the  case  under  consideration 
proceeded  directly  from  the  alveolar  process  of  the  maxilla. 
Careful  microscopical  examination  of  the  tumor  showed  the 
structure  to  be  almost  identical  with  that  of  the  normal  enamel 
of  the  teeth.  Cohnheiin's  theory  was  that  all  dental  tumors 
sprang  from  embryological  germ  tissues.  The  author  is  of  the 
opinion  that  the  case  belonged  to  this  class,  and  that  trauma  or 
some  irritation  of  the  maxilla  or  alveolar  process  had  set  up 
chronic  inflammation,  producing  proliferation  of  cells,  and  re- 
sulting finally  in  the  development  of  the  enamel  structure  de- 
scribed. The  tumor  was  non-malignant  but  recurrent,  its  re- 
appearance being  probably  due,  he  thought,  to  some  of  the 
growth  remaining  after  the  first  operation,  as  dental  tumors  are 
for  the  most  part  benign. 

BONE   GRAFTING. 

Mk.  a.  G.  Miller,  iu  the  Lancet  for  September  20th,  re 
ports  the  history  of  a  case  in  wliich  he  used  decalcified-bone 
chips  successfully  to  fill  up  a  large  cavity  in  the  head  of  the 
tibia.  A  piece  of  the  rib  of  an  ox  was  used,  being  first  scraped 
and  then  decalcified  in  a  weak  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid. 
After  cleansing  by  pressure,  it  was  placed  for  forty-eight  hours 
in  a  carbolic-acid  solution,  one  to  twenty,  then  removed,  and 
cut  into  small  pieces.  During  the  scraping  out  of  the  cavity  in 
the  knee,  preparatory  to  the  grafting,  a  number  of  small  pieces 
of  bone  were  removed.  These  were  placed  in  a  solution  of  boric 
acid  for  use  later  in  the  operation.  The  cavity  was  then  stuffed 
with  the  decalcified-bone  shavings,  the  pieces  of  fresh  bone 
being  added  last.  The  cavity  thus  tilled  was  about  two  inches 
in  diameter.  Granulation  and  healing  took  place  rapidly;  the 
only  pieces  of  bone  that  became  necrosed  were  from  the  pa- 
tient's own  body.  The  author  is  convinced,  from  his  observa- 
tion of  this  case,  that  the  healing  of  large  bone  cavities,  the  re- 
snlt  of  injury  or  disease,  is  greatly  facilitated  by  stufling  them 
with  decalcified-bone  chips,  that  tliese  are  superior  to  fresh 
bone,  and  that  fresh  bone  not  only  is  of  no  use,  but  actually 
hinders  the  process  of  granulation. 


ground-floor  is  to  accommodate  the  bacteriological  department, 
with  large  and  small  rooms  for  tl^e  instructor  and  special  work- 
ers, provision  being  made  for  thermostats,  sterilizers,  a  library, 
chemical  and  other  glass  ware,  chisets  for  clothing,  etc.  The 
two  up]ier  stories  will  be  devoted  to  pathological  work  and 
photography.  The  old  laboratory  rooms  iu  the  main  building 
will  be  made  over  for  the  use  of  the  undergraduates. 


TIIK   ORTHOPAEDIC   SECTION   OF   THE   TENTH   INTERNA- 
TIONAL  MEDICAL   CONGRESS. 

The  institution  of  this  section  may  fairly  be  said  to  have 
been  due  to  the  efl'orts  of  our  countrymen.  It  is  pleasant  to 
see  the  fact  frankly  recognized  in  Europe.  In  a  report  of  the 
proceedings,  by  Dr.  Kirmisson,  published  in  the  November 
number  of  the  Revne  d''orthopedie,  the  credit  of  the  initiative  is 
given  to  Dr.  Newton  M.  Sliaffer,  of  New  York,  who,  as  well  as 
Dr.  Bradford,  of  Boston,  became  one  of  the  presiding  otlicersof 
the  section.  The  Centralhlatt  fur  orthopiiditche  Ohirurf/ic  und 
Jlcc/ianih.  in  an  extra  supplement,  expresses  itself  to  much  the 
same  purpose. 

THE  HARVARD  MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 
The  new  laboratory  of  this  institution  is  approaching  com- 
pletion. It  stands  on  the  easterly  side  of  the  main  building,  and 
is  sixty  feet  in  length  and  three  stories  in  height.  The  base- 
ment contains  the  rooms  for  animals  and  ajiparatus.  The 
animal  rooms  are  unusually  well  lighted  and   ventilated.     The 


THE  CARE  OF  THE  INSANE  IN  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK. 
The  recent  sad  incident  of  the  murder  of  Dr.  Lloyd  by  an 
escaped  lunatic  is,  we  presume,  at  the  bottom  of  that  one  of  a 
number  of  new  orders  lately  issued  by  the  State  Commission  in 
Lunacy  which  states  that  no  insane  patient  in  the  custody  of  an 
institution  must  be  allowed  to  go  out  on  parole  who,  in  the 
medical  superintendent's  judgment,  is  dangerous  to  himself  or 
toothers;  that  no  parole  shall  be  granted  for  a  period  longer 
than  thirty  days;  and  that,  on  the  escape  of  a  patient,  prompt 
and  vigorous  measures  must  be  taken  to  secure  his  return. 
Another  order  is  intended  to  insure  to  insane  persons  compara- 
tively unrestricted  correspondence  with  their  friends  an<l  wholly 
unrestricted  correspondence  with  State  and  court  officers. 


THE  TETRAHYDRONAPHTHYLAMINES. 
Dr.  R.  Stern,  in  the  Archiv  fur  pathologuche  .'\natomie  iind 
Physiologie  und  fur  Minische  Medicin,  gives  an  account  of 
some  recent  experiments  made  on  animals  with  the  tetrahydro- 
naphthylamines.  The  preparation  used  was  an  aqueous  solu- 
tion administered  hypodermically.  An  increase  in  temperature 
resulted  in  an  hour,  with  dilatation  of  the  pupil  and  general 
symptoms  of  poisoning.  There  was  an  increase  in  the  quantity 
of  urine  voided,  and  in  its  nitrogenous  and  phosphatic  constitu- 
ents, the  poison  reaching  its  maximum  eflect  on  the  second  day, 
when  the  symptoms  gradually  subsided.  The  observer  con- 
cluded that  the  changes  in  the  urine  were  not  those  common  to 
high  temperature,  but  were  consequent  upon  the  specific  poi- 
sonous action  of  the  drug. 


TANNIC   ACID  AS  AN   INTESTINAL   ANTISEPTIC   REMEDY. 

Professor  Cant.vni  has  written,  in  the  Wiener  medizinixche 
Blatter,  of  his  therapeutical  trials  of  tannic  acid  in  intestinal 
diseases.  He  has  found  it,  in  J^-,  A-,  or  even  1-per-cent.  solutions, 
acting  a  useful  part  as  an  antiseptic,  as  it  hinders  the  vegetative 
activity  of  the  microbes  and  renders  innocuous  many  of  the 
poisonous  ptomaines.  In  diarrhoea  and  dysentery,  therefore,  tan- 
nic acid  becomes  an  important  disinfectant  as  well  as  astringent 
remedy.  Mosler  also  reports  that  this  drug  is  very  beneficial 
in  typhoid  fever,  particularly  for  removing  the  symptoms  of 
meteorism  and  diarrhwa.  .\ntiseptic  solutions  are  best  intro- 
duced by  enteroclysis,  the  fluid  thus  administered  having  been 
proved,  by  the  subsequent  vomiting  of  some  of  it,  to  reach  not 
only  the  whole  length  of  the  intestines,  but  even  to  the  stomach. 


ITEMS,    ETC. 

Army  Intelligence. — Official  List  of  Changes  in   the  Stations  and 
Duties   uf   Offictrs  .vn'ing  in  the   Afedical  DejiartnienJ,    i'nited  Slates 
Ann;/,  from  .Voeimticr  16  to  Xoeanim-  22,  1S90 : 
Mosf:i.KV,    Edward   B.,   C:iptaiu   and  Assistant    Surgeon,    is  granted 

leave  of  absence  for  one  month.     S.  O.  ion,  Dopiirtmcnt  of  Texas^ 

November  17,  1890. 
BunTON,  IIenrv  G.,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon,  is,  by  direction 

of  the  Acting  Secretary  of  \Vnr,  granted  leave  of  absence  for  six 

niontlis  on  surgeon's  eertificnte  of  disability,  with  ]iennisBion  to  go 

beyond  sea.     Par.  9,  S.  0.  209,  Headquarters  of  lln'  Army,  A.  G.  0., 

Novcml)er  17,  1890. 
I'uiLi.ii'S,  .loiiN  L.,  Caplniii  and  Assistant  Surgeon,  is,  by  direction  of 


Nov.  29,  1890.] 
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the  Acting  Secretary  of  War,  relieved  from  further  duty  at  Fort 
Crawford,  Colorado,  to  take  effect  on  his  relinquishing  the  unex- 
pired portion  of  his  present  leave  of  absence,  and  will  report  in 
person  to  the  commanding  officer  at  Camp  Guthrie,  Oklahoma  Ter- 
ritory, for  duty  at  that  station,  reporting  by  letter  to  the  command- 
ing general.  Department  of  the  Missouri.  Par.  7,  S.  0. 269,  A.  G.  0., 
Washington,  Xovember  17,  1890. 

JOHNSO.N,  He.sry,  Captain  and  Medical  Storekeeper,  is,  by  direction  of 
the  Acting  Secretary  of  War,  granted  leave  of  absence  from  Janu- 
ary 1  to  March  24,  1891,  inclusive,  with  permission  to  go  beyond 
eea.     Par.  18,  S.  0.  268,  A.  G.  0.,  Washington,  November  15,  1890. 

Gandy,  Charles  M.,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon,  Fort  Clark,  Texas, 
is,  by  direction  of  the  Acting  Secretary  of  War,  granted  leave  of 
absence  for  three  months.  Par.  10,  S.  0.  266,  Headquarters  of  the 
Army,  A.  G.  0.,  November  13,  1890. 

Naval  Intelligence. — Offieial  list  of  Changes  in  the  Medical  Corps 
of  the  United  Slates  Navy  for  the  meek  entiing  November  23,  1S90 : 
Ayers,  J.  G.,  Surgeon.     Ordered  to  the  U.  S.  Receiving-ship  Wabash. 
Evans,  Sheldon  Guthrie,  commissioned  an  assistant  surgeon  in  the 

U.  S.  Navy. 
Bate.^,  N.  L.,  Medical  Director.    Ordered  as  president  of  Naval  Medical 

Examining  Board  at  Mare  Island,  Cal. 
Moore,  A.  M.,  Surgeon.    Ordered  as  member  of  Naval  Medical  Examin- 
ing Board  at  .Mare  Island,  Cal. 

Society  Meetings  for  the  Coining  Week : 

Monday,  December  1st:  New  York  Academy  of  Sciences  (Section  in 
Biology);  Gennan  Medical  Society  of  the  City  of  New  York;  Mor- 
risinia  Medical  Society  (private) ;  Brooklyn  Anatomical  and  Sur- 
gical Society  (private ) ;  Utica,  N.  T.,  Medical  Library  Association; 
Boston  Society  for  Medical  Observation  ;  St.  Albans,  Vt.,  Medical 
Association ;  Providence,  R.  I.,  Medical  Association;  Hartford,  Conn., 
City  Medical  Association  ;  Chicago  Jledical  Society. 

Tuesday,  Tiecember  3d :  New  York  Obstetrical  Society  (private) ;  New 
Y'ork  Neurological  Society ;  Elmira  Academy  of  Medicine ;  Buffalo 
Medical  and  Surgical  Association ;  Ogdensburgh  Medical  Associa- 
tion ;  Medical  Societies  of  the  Counties  of  Herkimer  (semi-annual 
— Herkimer)  and  Saratoga  (Ballston  Spa),  N.  Y. ;  Hudson,  N.  .T., 
County  Medical  Society  (Jersey  City);  Androscoggin,  Me.,  County 
Medical  Association  ;  Baltimore  Academy  of  Medicine. 

Wednesday,  December  3d:  Society  of  the  Alumni  of  Bellevue  Hospi- 
tal ;  Harlem  Medical  Association  of  the  City  of  New  York ;  Medical 
Microscopical  .Society  of  Brooklyn  ;  Medical  Society  of  the  County  of 
Richmond  (Stapleton),  N.  \.\  Penobscot,  Me.,  County  Medical  So- 
ciety (Bangor) :  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  Medical  Association. 

Thcrsday,  December  Jflh :  New  Y'ork  Academy  of  Medicine ;  Metro, 
politan  Medical  Society  (private);  Brooklyn  Surgical  Society:  So- 
ciety of  Physicians  of  the  Village  of  Canandaigua  ;  Boston  Medico- 
psychological  Association ;  Obstetrical  Society  of  Philadelphia ; 
United  States  Naval  Medical  Society  (Washington). 

Friday,  December  5th  :  Practitioners'  Society  of  New  York  (private) . 
Baltimore  Clinical  Society. 

Saturday,  December  6th  :  Clinical  Society  of  the  New  York  Post- 
graduate Medical  School  and  Hospital ;  Manhattan  Medical  and  .'Sur- 
gical Society  (private);  Miller's  River,  Mass.,  Medical  ."Society. 


Spcftal  ^rt'ults. 

THE  OPENING  RECEPTION  IN  THE  ACADEMY  OF  MEDICINES 
NEW  BUILDING. 

(  Cirnflntltd  from  /^tfjt.  .-T.S'-?.  J 

The  Inflnence  of  Scientific  Associations  upon  Great 
Cities  « 118  to  have  been  the  snbject  of  reniHrks  by  Mr.  I).  Wil- 
lis James.  Tlie  presid' nt  read  a  letter  of  regret  fr^nn  Mr. 
James,  who  said:  Very  highly  I  appreciate  ibe  houor  of  the 


invitation  to  speak  on  the  important  occasion  of  the  opening  of 
the  nevr  and  beautiful  home  of  tlie  Academy  of  Medicine  of 
New  York.  It  is  a  serious  and  great  regret  that  I  am  prevent- 
ed from  being  present.  As  a  citizen  of  New  York,  greatly  in- 
terested in  her  welfare,  progress,  and  fame,  I  feel  impressed 
with  the  vast  importance  to  the  city  of  such  an  institution  as 
the  Academy  of  Medicine  as  a  center  of  most  important  scien- 
tific investigations,  and  1  desire  to  join  in  the  heartiest  con- 
gratnlations  to  you,  sir,  as  president  of  the  Academy,  and  to 
all  the  members,  ou  the  completion  of  the  great  work  in  which 
you  have  labored  so  faithfully.  Xew  York  can  not  learn  too 
soon  the  fact  that  a  great  imperial  city  can  not  be  built  upon 
material  prosperity  alone.  The  foundations  must  be  deeper, 
broader,  and  more  enduring.  Years  ago  in  the  city  of  Wilrtz- 
bui'g  I  was  deeply  impressed  by  the  fact  that  the  magnificent 
palace,  began  centuries  ago  as  a  home  for  regal  magnificence, 
luxury,  and  display,  was  going  to  ruin  and  was  shrouded  in 
gloom,  while  the  hospital,  started  at  the  same  time,  to  be  of 
service  to  the  wretched  and  suffering,  was,  after  the  lapse  of 
Centuries,  doing  its  beneficent  and  holy  work,  out  of  wliich  had 
sprung  a  medical  colfege,  the  fame  of  its  distingui.shed  profes- 
sors drawing  crowds  to  the  city.  If  New  York  is  to  be  the 
great  imperial  city  of  the  future  we  must  see  to  it  now  that  we 
phirit  and  foster,  not  only  churches,  aid  galleries,  and  parks, 
but  also  great  universities,  largely  endowed,  and,  as  the  most 
important  parts  of  these  universities,  medical  colleges  magnifi- 
cently and  munificently  endowed,  so  that  they  shall  have  every 
possible  facility  for  accumplishing  the  best  work.  The  begin- 
ning has  been  made  in  the  endnwment  of  the  V^anderbilt  clinic 
and  in  the  founding,  by  an  unknown  but  wise  donor,  of  the 
laboratory  which  it  was  wisely  required  should  hear  the  name 
that  has  added  so  much  luster  to  this  city— a  name  honored  antj 
beloved  by  every  member  of  this  Academy. 

But  far  more  must  be  done  and  ihine  promptly.  Lnok  at 
the  magnificent  work  the  medical  i>rofes-ion  h:is  done  and  is 
doing  for  sutfering  humanity,  stirred  as  our  enthu.-ia-m  is  by 
ihe  disoiveiies  of  such  men  as  Professor  Koch,  of  Berlin,  with 
their  promise  of  lasting  benefit  to  hunianity,  let  us,  as  citizens 
of  New  York,  see  to  it  that  in  our  midst  the  means  are  ample 
and  promptly  supplied  for  the  m^st  complete  scientific  research 
in  all  departments  of  learning.  Let  this  be  especially  so  in 
medical  sciences,  and  let  us  do  promptly  for  New  York  w  hat 
Johns  llo|ikiiis  lias  (!iinc  lur  our  sister  riiy  of  Batiiriiore. 

Remarks  of  Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell,  of  Philadelphia.— Dr. 
Mitchell,  having  been  introduced  by  the  presidcLt,  sai(1:-Such 
an  introduction  will,  ]  am  afraid,  convey  the  impression  that  I 
am  prepared  to  give  you  a  poem,  a  novel,  or  a  duse  of  medicine 
equally  well  A  few  things  have  been  suggested  to  my  mind 
from  what  I  have  heard  tinight.  1  may  call  mysell  one  of  the 
fellows  who  come  from  the  immediate  neiglibi^rhond.  ]  nro  an 
honorary  fellow  and  therefore  not  entirely  a  Strang,  r,  but  share 
in  the  c>ngr«tulations  ot  my  fellow-fellows  of  ihis  Academy. 
How  much  delight  it  gives  me  to  see  what  has  been  done  for 
our  profession  in  this  palace  of  medicine  to  nighi  !  1  was  re- 
minded by  some  of  the  S|icMkers  of  what  I  saw  years  ago  wlun 
I  visited  the  French  .Academy.  I  desired  to  find  a  certain  boi  k, 
but  was  unable  to  do  so;  the  bonks  were  without  a  catalogue. 
Without  this  a  library  is  of  iio  ino-e  use  than  a  man  without  a 
memory.  When  I  inquired  why  this  con(litii>n  of  things  existed 
I  was  told  ihal  they  were  wailing  for  the  Government  to  do 
Bonuthing  in  the  matter.  You  know  how  long  we  shoulil  have 
to  wait  for  our  (ioveininent  lo  do  anything  for  us.  We  do 
things  a  litlle  diflenntly  in  this  coiiniiy,  and  the  resnlt  is  be- 
fore us  to-tiiglit.  I  am  often  struck  with  the  frequency  with 
which  the  term  "mir  profession"  is  in  our  inouih.s,  and  it  is  a 
phrase  which  sometimes  proxokts  a  smile.     It  should  be  con- 
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sidered  rather  a  great  guild  than  a  profession,  and  tliis  guild  a 
great  and  glorions  and  world-wide  brotherhood.  In  illustration 
of  what  I  raean,  I  fell  ill  in  a  small  town  in  Germany.  A  physi- 
cian attended  me  with  moch  care  and  skill.     When  he  learned 

tthal  I  also  was  a  physician  he  woald  not  allow  me  to  give  him 
any  fee.  He  said  :  "  Sir,  I  was  ill  in  St.  Petersburjr  ami  a  good 
doctor  took  care  of  me  and  would  take  nothing  from  me.  and 
so  you  will  pay  me  by  taking  care  of  some  other  in  that  far 
country  of  yours  across  the  sea."  The  records  of  these  things 
are  not  written  in  the  books  of  this  world.  This  guild  of  which 
I  have  spoken  possesses  a  creed  drawn  from  the  morals  of 
Christianity — honor,  chastity,  brotherhood,  and  charity.  As  to 
the  charity,  I  ask  what  lawyer  would  sit  down  twice  a  week 
and  give  a  couple  of  hours'  advice  to  any  who  might  come  and 
ask  it,  and  do  this  for  nothing?  What  merchant  would  say  to 
a  needy  customer,  "  I  propose  to  present  you  with  these 
goods?"'  Yet  it  is  a  fact  that  two  thirds  of  the  physicians  of 
eminence  give  two  or  three  hours,  sometimes  daily,  to  this  bind 
of  labor,  when  the  experience  to  be  gained  from  it  has  long 
ceased  to  be  of  benefit  to  them.  This  kind  of  work  is  not  fully 
understood  by  the  public,  or  they  would  be  more  willing  to 
come  forward  and  assist  us  in  return  by  aiding  our  great  libra- 
ries in  such  purposes  as  we  are  endeavoring  to  carry  out  around 
you  to-night.  I  must  noi  only  on  my  own  part  congratulate 
the  fellows  of  the  Academy  upon  the  completion  of  this  work, 
bat  also  offer  the  warm  congratulations  of  the  members  of  the 
Philadelphia  College  of  Physicians.  I  have  been  of  late  their 
president,  and  from  them  I  carry  this  message.  I  was  asked 
the  other  day  by  two  very  intelligent  laymen,  to  whom  I  was 
showing  our  medical  library,  why  the  profession  needed  such  a 
vast  collection  of  books,  and  whether  such  were  not  simply  the 
graveyard  of  theories  and  the  record  of  what  was  now  useless. 

"I  replied  that,  while  theories  died,  facts  remained,  and  had  their 
vital  uses  to-day,  and  might  be  quoted ;  therefore  a  great  libra- 
ry was  a  great  museum  of  facts  which  remained  to  us  perma- 
nently. A  medical  library  showed  the  history  of  the  profession, 
which  had  its  joys,  its  sorrows,  and  its  romances,  and  upon  its 
shelves  might  be  found  the  record  of  what  the  profession  had 
done  in  the  pa>t  and  the  indications  of  what  would  be  done  in 
the  future.  When  the  physician  of  this  or  any  other  great  city 
ceases  to  desire  to  be  learued  and  accomplished  in  a  great  many 
ways,  and  is  ready  to  forget  the  honorable  traditiousof  his  pro- 
fession, an<l  is  beginning  to  look  upon  it  as  merely  a  business, 
then  he  will  have  taken  that  one  fatal  step  toward  degradation, 
a  step  from  the  high  level  to  the  lower  one  of  a  merely  useful 
trader. 

Remarks  of  Dr.  Reginald  H.  Fitz,  of  Boston.-Mr.  Presi- 
dent and  Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  To  find  myself  a  guest  on  so 
memorable  an  occasion  as  the  present  is  a  privilege  1  can  not 
value  too  highly.  My  feeling,  however,  is  not  one  of  unalloyed 
pleasure,  since  a  sense  of  envy  arises  as  I  see  commodious  and 
comfortulile  appointments  which  are  to  serve  in  the  future  as 
one  of  the  many  medical  centers  of  your  city — one  which  I  feel 
will  not  be  the  least  to  unite  in  harmony  members  of  our  pro- 
fession and  make  us  ever  mindful  that  a  common  aim,  the  wel- 
fare of  suffering  humanity,  is  the  chief  object  of  a  physician's 
life.  But  my  sense  of  envy  is  somewhat  blunted  as  I  am  re- 
minded that  the  success  of  your  efforts  may  be  attributable  in 
some  measure  to  the  inspiration  which  may  have  been  derived 
from  the  city  I  represent.  My  friend.  Dr.  Chadwick,  reminds 
me  that  not  many  years  ago,  a  few  months  before  you  were 
congratulating  yourselves  and  were  being  congratulmed  upon 
the  possession  of  a  new  library  hall,  your  president  of  that 
time,  the  honored  Dr.  Fordyce  Barker,  visited  Boston,  lie 
came  to  see  how  we  dedicated  a  new  library  building.  He 
learned  so  much  that  after  his  return  he  was  able  to  say  to 


you  that,  if  you  proved  worthy  of  your  trust,  still  better  things 
might  come  to  you  in  time.  That  he  was  no  false  prophet  he 
who  comes  may  see.  May  my  visit  to  New  York  be  followed 
by  as  brilliant  a  result  as  his  to  Boston  I  On  that  memorable 
occasion  when,  in  187i),  your  library  hall  was  dedicated,  Boston 
was  represented  by  one  of  its  distinguished  physicians.  Professor 
George  C.  Shattuck.  He  was  about  to  tell  you  what  we  had 
been  doing  to  obtain  a  suitable  building  for  a  medical  library — 
one  which  might  also  serve  as  a  meeting  house  for  physicians, 
where  they  might  forget  their  disagreements  and  be  stirred  to 
the  accomplishment  of  better  things.  New  York's  hospitality 
was  so  pressing  that  before  his  story  was  completed  I  find  he 
was  invited  to  partake  of  the  loving  cup.  What  that  may  have 
meant  I  must  ask  those  of  you  who  were  present  to  recall.  I 
may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  finish  what  he  began,  though 
neither  so  well  nor  so  completely,  but  the  tale  may  act  as  a 
suggestion  that  may  not  prove  to  be  without  profit. 

The  Boston  Medical  Library  serves  pre-eminently  as  a  medi- 
cal center  for  our  city.  It  contains  our  largest  collection  of 
medical  works  and  periodicals,  in  its  rooms  the  various  medi- 
cal societies  meet,  and  its  hospitality  is  offered  with  the  great- 
est freedom  to  all  those  seeking  its  aid.  In  these  respects  it 
may  follow  closely  yonr  footsteps.  For  the  community  in 
which  we  live  it  does  something  more,  a  work  that  is  perhaps 
better  appreciated  by  the  sick  patient  than  all  the  rest — it  fur- 
nishes a  home  for  the  Directory  of  Nurses.  This  means  that  at 
any  time,  night  or  day.  in  reply  to  messenger,  telegram,  or  tele- 
phone call,  a  suitable  nurse  for  any  sort  of  ailment  will  imme- 
diately be  sent  to  the  houses  of  patients,  whoever  they  may  be, 
at  a  trifling  charge.  Nurses  have  been  so  sent  throughout  New 
England,  to  Carolina  and  Florida,  to  Colorado  and  California, 
possibly  to  New  York.  In  the  past  year  nearly  two  thousand 
nurses  were  thus  supplied.  The  directory  is  an  immediate 
benefit  to  the  library,  as  the  income  is  so  far  in  excess  of  the 
expenditure  as  to  constitute  a  considerable  financial  support  to 
the  needs  of  the  library.  Its  convenience  to  patients  and  to 
physicians,  as  well  as  to  nurses,  has  made  it  a  necessity,  it  has 
come  to  stay.  I  have  made  the  story  as  short  as  possible,  and, 
though  your  present  surroundings  suggest  that  you  are  in  no 
need  of  financial  support,  such  an  undertaking  I  am  convinced 
you  would  find,  on  trial,  a  convenience  which  would  make  your 
influence  as  a  medical  center  even  greater  than  now  seems  pos- 
sible. 

I  thank  you  for  your  welcome  and  attention,  and  shall  re- 
turn to  my  city  encouraged,  trusting  that  the  day  is  not  far  oft 
when  Boston  will  follow  your  example  in  providing  a  medical 
center  worthy  of  its  profession  and  wealth  such  as  this,  which 
is  a  monument  to  the  influence  of  such  men  as  .lacobi  and 
Loomis,  and  to  the  generosity  and  ])ublic  spirit  of  its  philan- 
throjiir  citizen-. 

Remarks  by  Dr.  Fordyce  Barker.— Dr.  Barker  said:  Mr. 
President  and  Fellows  of  the  .Vcaderny  :  I  must  detain  you  only 
a  few  moments  on  this  joyous  occasion  to  express  my  warm 
congratulations.  It  is  now  nearly  twelve  years  since  1  had  the 
honor  first  to  address  the  Academy  oflicially,  when  I  expressed 
the  hope  that  the  walls  of  our  then  home  would  soon  be  ex- 
tended for  our  rapidly  growing  library.  Within  a  lew  months 
after,  by  the  spontaneous  gift  of  one  whose  name  must  ever  be 
gloriously  perpetuated  and  now  honors  one  of  tlie  rooms  in  the 
present  building,  our  house  was  greatly  and  bcnutifiilly  en- 
larged, and  met  all  our  wants  for  several  years,  until  it  became 
apparent  that  we  must  have  more  room  for  our  books  and  the 
other  requirements  of  the  Aca<leiny. 

To  most  of  us  this  pnibably  seemed  a  dun  perspective  in 
the  future.  Who  could  have  expected  so  spicdy  and  noble  a 
result  as  we  now  see?     We  can  now  say  aitpropriutcly,  in  a 
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paraphrase  of  the  words  which  Shakespeare  pnt  into  the  raouth 
of  Gloster,  in  Richard  III :  "  Xow  is  the  winter  of  our  discon- 
tent made  glorious  summer"  by  these  our  sons  of  York. 

I  must  coDtrraluIate  the  Academy  on  its  office-bearers,  all  of 
whom  must  have  worked  most  zealously  to  bring  about  this 
happy  result.  And  1  especially  congratulate  it  on  its  wise  elec- 
tion of  the  present  incumbent  of  the  presidential  chair  and  his 
immediate  predecessor,  both  of  whom  have  labored  together 
with  untiring  earnestness,  great  wisdom,  and  tact,  and  both 
of  whom  possess  means  which  they  have  liberally  contributed 
to  this  end.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  express  the  opinion  that  with- 
out the  combined  efforts  of  these  two  gentlemen  the  glorious 
consummation  which  has  now  arrived  would  have  been  long 
delayed. 

We  have  now  a  central  and  spacious  home  in  which  the 
profession  will  find  it  pleasant  and  profitable  to  work  together 
for  mutual  improvement  and  the  public  good  in  the  advance- 
ment of  science,  the  promulgation  of  new  truths,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  progressive  skill  in  our  art,  and,  I  will  add,  the 
cultivation  of  those  social  graces  which  bind  us  in  the  friendly 
ties  of  brotherhood  in  a  noble  and  useful  profession.  We  can 
assure  the  profession  that  they  will  be  welcomed  to  a  library 
which  contains  the  accumulated  treasures  of  the  past  on  every 
topic  pertaining  to  medical  science,  and  the  current  periodical 
literature  of  the  day,  so  necessary  for  all  who  would  keep 
abreast  with  the  present  rapid  advance  of  science. 

We  to-night  begin  a  new  era  of  the  New  York  Academy  of 
Medicine.  Who  will  venture  to  east  a  horoscope  of  its  grand 
future?  New  York,  the  commercial  metropolis  of  the  country, 
should  be  the  metropolis  of  the  medical  thought,  the  medical 
literature,  the  medical  teaching  of  the  country;  and  to  the 
Academy  of  Medicine  belongs  this  great  mission. 

One  thing  we  should  all  remember- — that  above  there  is 
room  for  an  additional  hundred  thousand  volumes.  Ever  bear 
in  mind  that  concordia  res  parnai  crencent,  discordia  res  niaxbnm 
dilalnuitnr ;  and  the  future  we  seek  for  this  Academy  is  cer- 
tain to  be  gained. 

Letters  of  Eegret  were  read  by  the  president.  Dr.  L.  L. 
Seaman  had  written  :  In  congratulating  the  Academy  upon  the 
acquisition  of  its  new  home,  I  beg,  through  you.  to  present  to 
its  members  a  statue  of  Esmeralda,  hoping  that  within  this  new- 
temple  of  science  Art  may  ever  find  a  most  generous  welcome. 

The  lion.  Grovep.  Cleveland  regretted  that  a  previous  en- 
gagement prevented  him  from  being  present  on  an  occasion  so 
full  of  interest. 

Dr.  Henry  I.  Bowditch,  of  Boston,  closed  his  letter  with 
the  wish  that  the  New  York  Acadetny  of  Medicine  might  con- 
tinue the  powerful  influence  in  the  future  that  it  had  had  in  the 
past  for  the  uplifting  of  the  whole  profession  of  Aiuericu. 

Dr.  N.  S.  Davis,  of  Chicago,  closed  his  letter  with  this  sen- 
timent: The  event  you  celebrate  marks  another  illustration  of 
the  maxim  that  in  nnion  and  harmony  there  are  both  strength 
and  success. 

Dr.  Bacon,  of  New  Haven,  wrote:  As  in  the  past,  we  shall 
in  the  future  watch  the  doings  of  and  receive  inspiration  froin 
the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine. 

Dr.  W.  U.  Welch,  of  Baltimore,  wrote:  I  feel  confident 
that  the  new  era  inaugurated  by  taking  possession  of  your  new 
building  will  be  one  in  which  not  only  the  members  of  the 
Acadetny,  but  also  the  entire  profession  in  New  York  and  the 
whole  country  will  take  pride. 

Dr.  Ol[ver  Wendell  Holmes  wrote:  I  regret  that  I  can  nol 
be  present  at  the  opening  reception  at  your  new  building,  but 
in  one  sense  I  shall  be  among  you,  for  the  whole  of  the  medical 
profession  will  be  with  yon  in  spirit  and  fellowship.  Acade- 
mies have  too  often  been  thought  of  as  places  of  honorable  re- 


tirement and  dignified  ease — roosts  where  emeritus  professors 
and  needy  men  of  letters,  once  cocks  of  the  walk,  could  sit  in 
quiet  rows,  while  the  fighting,  the  clucking,  and  the  crowing 
were  going  on  beneath  them.  No  doubt  to  be  a  member  of  the 
French  Academy^one  of  the  forty  immortals — is  an  honor 
worth  striving  for,  in  spite  of  Piron's  epigram.  But  the  acade- 
my which  fulfills  its  true  function  is  a  working  body  which 
deals  with  living  subjects;  which  handles  unsettled  questions; 
which  sets  tasks  for  its  members  and  furnishes,  so  far  as  it  can, 
the  appliances  required  for  their  prosecution.  It  offers  rewards 
for  meritorious  performances,  .and  sits  in  judgment  upon  the 
efforts  of  aspirants  for  distinction.  It  furnishes  the  nearest  ap- 
proach we  can  expect  to  a  fixed  standard  of  excellence,  by 
which  the  work  of  new  hands  and  the  new  work  of  old  hands 
can  be  judged.  It  is  a  barrier,  a  breakwater  against  the  rush 
of  pretensions  which  are  constantly  attempting  to  find  their 
way  into  the  public  confidence.  Nowhere  is  such  a  defense 
more  needed  than  in  the  science  and  arts  which  deal  with  the 
health  of  the  community.  The  public  is  so  ready,  so  eager  to 
be  deceived,  and  the  adepts  in  deception  are  so  willing,  so  hun- 
gry to  deceive  those  who  will  listen  to  them,  that  it  needs  a 
very  solid  wall  of  resistance.  The  various  forms  of  what  I 
will  venture  to  christen  as  pseudopathy  and  pseudo-therapy — 
though  they  are  known  to  the  public  by  other  names — can  never 
loosen  the  hold  of  the  thoroughbred  and  intelligent  physician 
on  the  intelligent  meinbers  of  society  so  long  as  the  best  heads 
of  the  profession  are  banded  together  in  a  noble  institution  like 
this  Academy.     Only  let  it  ever  remain  steadfast. 

We  look  to  this  great  and  able  body  of  men  to  guard  the 
sacred  temple  of  Science  against  the  worshipers  of  idols.  The 
medical  profession  will  always  have  to  fight  against  the  claims 
of  the  wrong-headed.  There  is  a  certain  number  of  squinting 
brains,  as  there  is  of  squinting  eyes,  among  every  thousand  of 
the  population.  There  will  always  be  a  corresponding  number 
of  persons  calling  themselves  physicians  ready  to  make  a  living 
out  of  them.  Long  may  it  be  before  the  wholesome  barriers  are 
weakened  that  separate  the  thoroughbred  and  truly  scientific 
physician  from  the  plausible  pretender  with  his  pseudopathy 
and  his  pseudo-therapy.  We  trust  it  will  be  alwaysenough  for 
the  physician  to  be  able  to  say,  "I  am  a  member  of  the  New 
York  Academy  of  Medicine." 


IJrocecbings  of  Sotictifs. 


NEW  YOKK  SURGICAL  SOCIETY. 

Meeting  of  October  8,  1S90. 

The  President,  Dr.  Charles  K.  Briddon,  in  the  Chair. 

A  Contribution  to  the  Study  of  Appendicitis.— Dr.  Lewis 

A.  Stimson  roail  a  paper  on  this  subject.     (.See  page  449.) 

Dr.  Charles  McBurnev  said  he  would  speak  for  a  moment 
on  that  class  of  cases  which  were  being  constantly  held  up  by 
physicians  as  ending  in  rapid  recovery  with  comparatively  mild 
symptoms  and  without  calling  for  operation.  These  mild  cases 
were  numerous,  and  one  phy.siciaii  might,  in  his  practice,  come 
across  some  three  or  four  of  them  and  draw  his  conclusions 
therefrom.  Another,  with  a  large  practice,  might  not  meet 
with  any  cases  of  appendicitis.  The  speaker  had  tried  to  formn- 
late  some  definite  rules  to  enable  one  to  decide  at  once  if  the 
case  presenting  was  <ine  which  required  operation  or  one  that 
could  safely  be  trcited  by  conservative  measures.  He  was 
obliged  to  say  that  he  was,  us  yet,  unable  to  lay  down  any  defi- 
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nite  rules  for  his  own  guidance  or  that  of  others  who  might  de- 
sire to  study  the  subject.  Much  was  to  be  learned  from  the 
general  expression  of  the  patient  as  to  the  existence  of  stea<iily 
advancing  disease.  The  character  of  the  pulse  in  almost  all 
cases  gave  a  considerable  amount  of  information  and  was  in 
some  instances  more  important  than  the  temperature.  The  lat- 
ter was  a  very  unreliable  diagnostic  sign.  Sometimes  it  would 
remain  below  100°  F.  while  suppuration  was  becoming  pretty 
well  advanced.  Again,  the  sensations  of  pain  were  not  of  great 
val  le.  The  length  of  time  elapsing  since  the  seizure,  taken  in 
connection  with  tlie  general  symptoms,  would  often  help  ot 
decide  the  question  of  I'peration.  He  had  operated  at  various 
stages,  at  the  end  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  day,  and  had 
thought  that  it  was  often  adirii>Mble  to  allow  thirty  six  hours 
to  pass  before  deciding  upon  an  operaiion.  Very  few  accidents 
were  likely  to  happen  during  that  time.  If  this  period  was 
passed  and  there  was  no  increase  in  the  symptoms,  and  the 
pulse  was  nothing  more  than  a  moderately  teverish  one,  then 
the  question  of  operation  might  be  delated  or  given  up.  Hut, 
again,  it  was  true  that  following  such  a  rule  might  be  a  very 
unfortunate  proceeding,  for  early  perforation,  with  septic  peri- 
tonitis, might  take  place.  Still,  he  thought  such  conditions 
might  be  recognized  by  the  general  symptoms,  which  would 
sharply  define  them  from  a  case  that  was  steadily  improving. 
Soineihing  definite,  however,  was  needed  tc  mark  the  line  be- 
tween the  cases  which  bid  fair  to  end  in  recovery  and  those 
which  dill  not.  in  order  to  encourage  operative  procedure  where 
it  was  indicated.  He  would  like  to  see  further  informaiion 
forihcoming  on  this  point.  He  had  within  the  past  year  seen 
twelve  cases  which  had  been  mild  from  the  beginning  and, 
within  forty-eight  hours,  had  become  still  milder  in  character, 
and  the  pa  ients  recovered  rapid'y  without  operation.  In  these 
the  operation  had  not  r^eemed  called  for.  As  to  the  question  of 
recurrence  of  the  disease  with  increased  severity,  say  five  or 
six  attacks,  many  medical  men  asserted  that  the  recurrent  con^ 
dition  va,-  a  favorable  state  of  things,  and  that  such  cases 
were  noi  likely  to  end  in  perforation.  He  would  cite  the  case 
of  a  young  m^n  who  had  had  three  or  four  attacks  of  appemli- 
citis  of  marked  ?everity  at  intervals  of  a  few  months.  This 
patien'  had  been  under  careful  observation  by  competent  men. 
The  .--peaker  had  seen  him  at  the  end  of  the  third  attack,  when 
he  was  getting  better.  An  operaiion  was  not  urged,  as  it 
seemed  clear  that  no  pus  had  ever  been  present.  It  was  sup- 
posed that  ver>  strong  adhesions  had  formed  around  the  appen- 
dix, which  would  protect  the  peritoniEum  in  case  of  another 
attack.  Subsequently  another  attack  had  come  on,  and  the 
character  of  the  s>mploms  was,  this  titue,  so  alarming  as  to 
call  for  prompt  operative  interference.  Instead  of  adhesions, 
there  wa-  only  one,  an<l  this  was  not  recent.  In  a  little  pocket 
foiuied  l)etween  the  appendix  and  the  colon  there  were  about 
tliree  drachms  of  pus.  It  seemed  evident  that  if  the  patient  had 
even  turned  over  in  hod  he  would  have  spilled  tliis  material 
into  t'le  pelvir  cavity.  lie  woidd  like  to  mention  one  rather 
striking  fact.  No  ime  who  had  ever  seen  these  operations 
ciuld  h  ive  ailed  to  note  how  exposed  the  adjacent  peritoneal 
tissues  were  to  septic  infection  from  instruments  and  s[><uiges, 
no  m  itter  how  ureal  the  care  taken  to  avoid  this.  Still,  it  was 
ala't'liat  septic;  infection  seldom  aro-e  from  this  cause,  lie 
dill  not  know  the  reason.  Perhaps  the  relief  given  from  the 
tension  and  the  re-ulting  improvement  in  the  circulation  al- 
lo«-el  tiie  patient  to  dispose  of  a  moderate  amount  of  local 
sepsis. 

Dr.  F.  Lanoe  said  his  experience  in  these  cases  was  of 
course  noi  so  great  as  that  of  the  last  speaker.  Though  he  had 
in  H  good  many  caso>  operated  for  jieriiyphlitic  abseess,  he  had 
only  in  five  cases  excised  the  appendix  alter  free  laparotomy, 


and  he  was  rather  inclined  to  temporize.  Free  opening  of  the 
peritoneal  cavity  in  encysted  perityphlitic  abscess  was  always 
a  dangerous  operation,  and  wherever  it  could  be  abandoned  in 
favor  of  the  usual  incision  of  older  date,  it  must  be  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  patient.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in  former 
years  by  far  the  majority  of  these  cases,  under  cautious  treat- 
ment, had  been  cured  by  simple  incision.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  were  cases  in  which  the  radical  operation  could  not  be 
done  too  early,  and  the  difference  in  the  \  irulence  of  the  infect- 
ing agent  must  be  very  great  in  the  various  cases,  if  one  saw 
that  there  were  cases  which  would  end  fatally  in  forty-eight 
hours  by  acute  septic  poisoning,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  those 
in  which  there  were  large  quantities  of  pus  with  no  serious  dis- 
turbance of  the  general  condition.  In  some  of  his  own  cases, 
as  well  as  in  several  others,  where  he  had  acted  as  consultant, 
he  had  been  struck  by  the  advanced  stage  of  destruction  com- 
pared with  the  short  time  after  the  onset  of  the  severe  symp- 
toms. By  the  middle  of  the  second  day  there  had  bten  found, 
not  only  perforation,  but  extensive  destruction  of  the  appendix 
and  far-gone  infection  of  the  peritonseum.  In  such  cases  the 
destructive  process  in  the  appendix,  perhaps  a  circumscribed 
formation  of  pus  around  it,  must  have  preceded,  and  the  burst- 
ing of  such  a  formation  must  have  given  riseto thediB"use  peri- 
tonitis. In  other  cases  the  state  of  things  was  quite  different. 
After  repeated  attacks,  the  operation  might  reveal  the  fact  that 
no  formation  of  pus  had  ever  taken  place,  as  Dr.  McBurney  had 
just  cited.  He  recalled  the  case  of  a  youu'j  man.  about  eighteen 
years  of  age,  whom  he  had  presented  to  the  society  about  two 
years  before,  on  whom  laparotomy  had  been  done  twice.  The 
first  operation  showed  the  ascending  colon  constricted  by  adhe- 
sions and  bands.  The  appendix  was  not  found,  as  it  was  im- 
bedded in  a  thick  cicatricial  body  behind  the  colon,  and  ilco- 
colostimiy  w.-is  done,  since  it  was  assumed  that  perhaps  the 
narrowness  of  the  cidon  hud  been  the  real  cause  of  the  attacks. 
The  patient  made  a  good  recovery,  hut  theattai'ksdid  not  cease. 
Another  laparotomy,  with  careful  dissection  of  the  hard  mass 
behind  thecolon,  brought  to  light  the  dilated  and  thiekentd  ap- 
pendix with  an  almond-shaped  ffBoal  concretion  in  it,  but  no- 
where the  slightest  indication  of  any  formation  of  pus  or  disin- 
tegration of  the  walls  of  the  appendix.  The  patient  made  a 
good  recovery  and  was  now  in  jierlect  health.  This  case  was 
the  first  one  of  operation  in  New  York  in  the  quiescent  stage. 
In  this  case  the  attacks  had  probably  always  been  due  to  an  ac- 
cumulation of  inflammatory  material  within  the  appendix,  and 
the  attacks  had  ceased  by  the  dischnrge  of  the  fluid  into  the 
gut.  Though  in  most  of  his  five  cases,  fcuirof  which  had  ended 
in  recovery,  he  had  found  fiscal  concretions,  it  was  not  quite 
probable  that  these  mostly  rather  hard,  snootli  bodies  had  been 
the  direct  cause  of  the  attacks. 

The  most  diflicult  questiim  in  the  treatment  of  certain  cases 
of  perityphlitis  in  which  the  opt  ration  was  adiisalde  was  with 
regard  to  the  tein|)orarily  reduced  general  condition  of  the  pa- 
tient. Some  of  these  patients  would  surely  die  if  not  operated 
upim  ;  in  some  the  operation  might  be  the  immediate  cause  of 
death.  Would  i he  patient  stand  what  ought  to  be  done?  To 
decide  this  question  was,  in  his  opinion,  one  of  the  most  difficult 
tasks  insurg"ry.  An  apparently  diffuse  peritonitis  would  soiiie- 
tiiiies  become  circuuiscrihed,  though  several  foci  ot  pus  might 
be  formed.  He  had  repeatedly  in  tliis  society  cited  his  experi- 
ence in  cases  where  extensive  suppuration  had  taken  place  and 
several  openings  through  the  ahdomiiud  and  rtctid  walls  had 
had  to  he  ma  le.  He  »vas,  however,  not  able  to  give  any  distinct 
rules  according  to  which  in  some  of  these  cases  a  temporizing 
treatment  was  preferalde,  while  an  early  operaiion  mi^'lil  kill 
the  patient.  The  pulse  and  general  expression  of  the  patient 
gave  a  certain  ground  for  judgment,  but  it  was  always  unsalo, 
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and  probably  would  always  remain  so,  since  the  infectiousness 
of  the  poison  and  tlie  resisting  power  of  the  body  were  two 
factors  which  might  be  guessed  at,  but  for  which  no  safe  stand- 
ard could  exist.  Contrary  to  Dr.  Stimson,  he  had  found  per- 
foration in  those  of  his  cases  where  suppuration  was  present. 
To  illustrate  how  minute  sometimes  such  a  perforation  might 
be,  a  specimen  of  appendix  was  shown. 

Dr.  Paekee  Syms  said  that  the  opinion  held  by  physicians 
that  many  piitients  with  .ippendicitis  recovered  without  surgical 
interference  was  of  course  a  correct  one;  but  in  tliis  connection 
he  would  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  error  in  diagnosis  was 
frequent.     He  had  met  with  two  such  instances  recently. 

Dr.  Lewis  S.  Pilchee  said  that,  after  listening  to  the  paper 
read  a  year  ago  by  Dr.  McBurney,  he  had  been  observant  of 
cases  which  might  be  a[)pendicitis,  with  the  view  of  making  the 
diagnosis  in  the  early  stages  audjappreciating  the  symptoms  call- 
ing for  operative  interference.  During  the  year  he  had  met  with 
quite  a  number  of  cases,  but  in  one  case  only  had  the  indications 
been  such  as  to  warrant  early  operative  interference.  In  one 
he  had  been  in  doubt,  and  had  desired  that  a  little  longer  time 
should  be  given  him  before  deciding.  On  the  second  day  an- 
other consultant  was  called  in,  who  also  requested  a  little  time. 
This  second  delay  had  proved  fatal,  for  before  a  decision  was 
arrived  at  the  patient  had  died.  In  other  cases  he  had  had  no 
hesitation  in  advising  that  no  operation  should  be  done,  and 
resolution  had  taken  place.  Such  resolution,  without  the  for- 
mation of  abscess  requiring  operation,  had  formerly  been  a  fre- 
quent experience  with  liini  when  he  had  been  engaged' in  gen- 
eral practice.  During  many  years  he  had  not  met  with  a  case 
of  appendicitis  which  had  not,  under  proper  treatment,  given 
satisfactory  results.  Since  his  cases  had  been  carefully  watched, 
so  that  he  could  be  reasonably  sure  there  was  no  mistake  in 
diagnosis,  he  was  bound,  as  the  result  of  his  own  experience,  to 
adhere  to  the  doctrine  that  many  intiammations  in  the  region 
of  the  appendix  would  result  in  resolution  without  operation. 
In  one  recent  case  such  resolution  had,  after  some  months,  been 
followed  by  a  second  attack,  which  had  resulted  in  suppuration, 
requiring  incision.  In  yet  another  case,  which  he  had  seen  at 
the  beginning  of  the  third  day  and  within  a  few  hours  after  it 
had  first  been  seen  by  any  physician,  there  was  no  tumor,  but 
the  localized  tenderness,  which  they  should  be  pleased  to  recog- 
nize as  the  McBurney  symptom,  was  distinctly  marked.  Symp- 
toms of  rupture  of  the  appendix  and  septic  invasion  of  the 
peritonsBum  were  pronounced,  and  the  general  septic  intoxica- 
tion was  severe.  The  necessity  for  prompt  interference  was 
manifest.  He  had  not  felt  justified  in  refusing  to  operate  in 
this  case,  notwithstanding  tlie  little  prospect  of  benefit  which  it 
gave.  The  region  of  the  appendix  was  exposed,  and  the  organ 
was  found  buried  in  a  mass  of  dense  adhesions.  The  right 
iliac  fossa  was  tilled  with  a  quantity  of  thin,  ichorous,  puriform 
material.  The  adjacent  intestines  were  also  covered  by  exu- 
date, but  not  yet  adherent.  The  patient  was  temporarily  im- 
proved by  the  operation,  but  afterward  succumbed  to  the  se|)tic 
condition  existing  before  the  operation.  The  post-mortem  dem- 
onstrated that  all  the  accumulation  of  septic  material  had  been 
removed  and  that  drainage  had  been  efficient.  In  still  another 
case  a  typical  perityphlitic  abscess  had  formed,  which  had 
opened  into  the  bowel  before  he  saw  it.  This  internal  drainage 
had,  however,  been  inadequate,  and  he  liad  been  compelled  to 
make  an  incision  through  the  groin,  after  which  the  abscess  had 
healed  quickly. 

The  PuEsiDENT  said  that,  as  to  the  innocuousness  of  a  given 
amount  of  pus  in  certain  cases  where  the  peritonojiim  was  ex- 
posed to  infection  during  an  operation,  he  believed  it  had  been 
demonstrated  that  this  region  could  take  care  of  itself  against 
a  certain  amount  of  septic  material,  [ircpvided  the  focus  from 


which  the  material  was  secreted  was  removed  in  time.  In  ex- 
periments on  animals  a  certain  amount  might  be  introduced  ; 
the  temperature  rose,  but  the  animal  recovered.  But,  if  the 
material  was  in  large  quantities,  general  sepsis  took  place.  If 
only  a  limited  quantity  was  used,  or  the  focus  of  infection  was 
removed,  it  would  not  produce  general  peritonitis  of  a  fatal 
character.  He  thought  that  the  treatment  of  these  appendici- 
tis cases  by  thorough  drainage  and  the  use  of  such  dressings  as 
iodoform  gauze  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  happy  results 
olitained.  As  to  the  pulse,  he  thought  that,  when  pus  formed 
in  the  pelvic  cavity  to  a  limited  amount  and  became  encysted, 
tlie  temperature  fell. 

Dr.  Lange  took  excejjtion  to  the  term  "resolution"  which 
Dr.  Stimson  had  employed  for  oases  which  seemed  to  end  in 
spontaneous  recovery,  and  asked  in  what  sense  he  had  used  it. 

Dr.  Stimson  replied  that  he  had  used  it  in  the  sense  in 
which  it  was  sometimes  employed  in  connection  with  other  in- 
flammations— namely,  to  indicate  the  subsidence  of  inflamma- 
tory symptoms  without  the  evacuation,  and  apparently  with- 
out the  formation,  of  pus.  He  believed,  however,  that  such 
subsidence  was  not  proof  that  pus  had  not  formed.  He  thought 
a  small  amount  of  pus  might  be  absorbed. 

Dr.  McBuENEY  doubted  whether  the  pus  was  ever  absorbed. 
He  had  found  it  many  months  after  in  patients  who  had  been 
comparatively  well  in  the  interim.  He  believed  that  many  of 
the  cases  were  those  of  moderate  inflammatory  action.  There 
was  a  certain  amount  of  infiltration.  The  appendix  became 
swollen  and  there  was  strangulation  of  the  blood-vessels,  with 
general  interference  with  the  circulation  of  the  organ.  If  the 
circulation  became  re-established  and  the  patient  got  well,  the 
process  might  be  not  inaptly  termed  resolution. 

Dr.  Stimson  tliought  that  the  fact  that  pus  was  found  as 
stated  was  no  proof  that  it  was  never  absorbed.  It  was  known 
that  the  cellular  elements  of  pus  might  undergo  a  mcdecular 
degeneration  which  fitted  them  for  absorption. 

Dr.  MoBuENEY  showed  an  appendix,  recently  removed,  in 
which  there  was  a  well-marked  gangrenous  area  surrounded  by 
comparatively  healthy  tissue.  Within  the  organ  there  was  a 
small  faecal  concretion,  which  probably  accounted  for  the  origi- 
nal irritation  to  the  mucous  membrane,  the  strangulation  of  the 
vessels,  and  the  resultant  gangrene. 

Exostoses  of  the  Femur  and  Enchondroma  of  the  Meta- 
carpus.— Dr.  Lange  exliiliitc<l  a  specimeu  of  extraordinarily 
large  and  irregular  exostosis  bursata  which  he  had  removed 
with  the  chisel  from  the  femur  of  a  young  lady  in  whom  the 
growth  had  existed  for  a  groat  number  of  years;  also  a  speci- 
men of  apparent  exostosis  of  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  second 
finger,  which  had  proved  to  be  an  encliondroma. 

Prolapse  of  the  Rectum;  Operation;  Recovery.— Tho 
Peesident  reported  the  following  case:  Eiiiina  11.,  aged  thirty- 
two,  married ;  no  morbid  family  history.  General  health  had 
always  been  good.  Iler  present  trouble  dated  back  to  an  early 
period  of  childhood.  With  every  defecation  there  had  been  a 
protrusion  of  the  bowel  through  the  anus,  the  condition  being 
much  aggravated  when  the  bowels  were  constipated.  When 
riding,  traveling,  or  engaged  in  other  active  exercise,  the  pa- 
tient had  always  had  a  feeling  of  insecurity  due  to  a  partial  loss 
of  control  over  the  sphincter.  She  had  had  one  miscarriage 
and  one  normal  labor  nine  years  ago.  For  a  period  of  two 
years  following  the  birth  of  her  child  she  had  suft'ered  little  in- 
convenience from  the  prolapse.  Her  symptoms  had  all  re- 
turned, however,  and  seven  years  ago  she  had  undergone  the 
operation  of  linear  cauterization,  which  was  followed  by  tem- 
porary relief.  Iler  symptoms  had  again  returned  and  she  de- 
sired a  cure  by  0|>eration.  Tho  perinaium  having  been  shaved 
and   scrublied  and  the  parts  made  aseptic,  the  prolapsed  mass. 
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binder.     The  patient  made  an  uninterrupted  recovery  and,  a 
month  later,  was  fitted  with  an  abdominal  supporter. 

NEW   YORK   NEUROLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

Meeting  of  November  4,  1890. 

The  President,  Dr.  Landon  Caetek  Grat,  in  the  Chair 

Astasia  and  Abasia. — Dr.  G.  M.  Hammond  showed  a  young 
woman  who  li:id  never  been  the  subject  of  any  serious  illness 
excepting  Pott's  disease,  which  liad  come  on  during  childhood. 
Over  a  year  ago  the  speaker  had  attended  her  through  an  attack 
of  nervous  prostration.  During  her  illness  she  had  suffered 
from  aphonia.  The  difticultv  in  standing  and  walking  was  not 
discovered  until  she  was  able  to  leave  her  bed.  On  her  regain- 
ing her  strength  sufficiently  to  walk  around,  it  was  observed 
that  she  invariably  walked  by  first  advancing  the  left  leg  and 
then  drawing  the  right  one  up  to  it.  When  she  attempted  to 
walk  naturally,  immediately  that  the  right  foot  touched  the 
ground  her  body  would  revolve  rapidly  to  the  right,  when,  after 
making  a  revolution  and  a  half,  she  would  sink  to  the  floor. 
Physical  examination  of  the  limbs  revealed  nothing  abnormal. 
The  patient  wliile  seated  or  lying  down  could  move  both  legs 
normally  ;  with  the  right  leg,  however,  more  mental  efl'ort  was 
required  to  make  tlie  movements.  The  patellar  tendon  reflex 
was  normal  on  both  sides.  There  was  no  ankle  clonus,  ana?3- 
thesia,  hypera-sthesia,  or  any  other  disorder  of  sensibility  in  any 
part  of  the  body  with  the  exception  of  slight  loss  of  the  muscu- 
lar sense  in  the  right  leg.  The  electrical  reactions,  both  quali- 
tative and  quantitative,  were  normal.  The  field  of  vision  and 
the  color  sense  were  found  normal.  Thesensesof  hearing,  touch, 
pain,  and  temperature  were  tested  without  anything  abnormal 
being  discovered.  There  was  some  resistance  to  passive  flexion 
and  extension  of  the  right  leg.  Those  symptoms,  then,  of  diffi- 
culty instaudins  and  of  inco-ordination  and  ataxia  of  movement 
for  the  act  of  walking,  but  not  for  other  muscular  acts,  corre- 
sponded aocurately  to  the  condition  described  by  Bloeg  under 
the  title  of  astasia  and  abasia.  Bloeg  was  of  the  opinion  that 
astasia  and  abasia  was  a  condition  pathologically  similar  to 
agraphia.  The  speaker  did  not  see  anything  in  these  cases  to 
suli.stantiate  this  view.  People  afflicted  with  the  disease  under 
consideration  could  make  the  motions  of  walking  perfectly  well 
if  they  were  allowed  to  lie  down,  but  it  had  never  been  main- 
tained that  an  individual  suffering  from  agraphia  could  write 
any  better  in  one  posture  than  in  another.  The  condition,  it 
seemed  to  the  speaker,  depended  upon  a  loss  of  the  power  of 
adjusting  muscular  contractions  so  as  to  maintain  an  exact  equi- 
librium. This  was,  of  course,  a  defect  of  the  muscular  sense. 
There  was  no  known  tract  in  the  spinal  cord  disease  of  which 
would  be  followed  by  these  symptoms.  Bloeg  had  attempted 
to  make  a  distinct  neurosis  of  this  class  of  cases,  and  maintained 
that  a  diagnosis  between  hysteria  and  astasia  and  abasia  could 
readily  be  made.  In  the  latter  disease  there  were  no  hysterical 
stigmata,  he  stated,  no  constant  paralyses  or  constant  conlraot- 
ures.  But  the  latter  were  by  no  means  oharaoteristic  of  nil  cases  of 
hysteria,  and  when  it  was  considered  that  every  case  of  astasia  or 
abasia  had  been  accomi)anied  by  some  other  symptom  or  symp- 
toms, such,  for  exam])le,  as  hyperiesthesia,  aniestlusia,  aphonia, 
contraction  of  the  visual  field,  and  temporary  color  blindness,  all 
of  which  frequently  accompanied  hysteria,  and  since  the  disease 
under  consideration  was  purely  functional  in  character,  no  ma- 
croscoiiieal  or  microscopical  lesion  ever  having  been  discovered 
in  it,  it  would  not  he  dillioult  to  believe  that  astasia  and  abasia 
was  merely  an  uncommon  typo  of  an  hysterical  affection. 

Dr.  0.  L.  Dana  said  that,  if  it  was  possible  to  exclude  any 
organic  trouble  as  a  factor  in  the  case,  there  seemed  nothing 


five  inches  long,  was  drawn  down  through  the  anus  and  thor- 
oughly exposed,  a  procedure  easily  accomplished  owing  to  the 
relaxed  condition  of  the  sphincter.  The  patient  was  then 
placed  upon  the  back  with  the  thighs  separated  and  elevated  as 
in  the  lithotomy  posture.  An  incision  was  made  transversely 
through  the  mucous  membrane  on  the  anterior  aspect  of  the 
prolapsed  gut,  a  little  below  the  verge  of  the  anns.  The  dissec- 
tion was  then  continued,  the  hsemorrhage  being  checked  with 
clamps.  The  peritoneal  pouch  of  Douglas  was  then  opened. 
The  danger  of  infection  at  this  stage  of  the  operation  was  min- 
imized by  frequent  irrigation  with  Thiersch's  solutiou.  The 
peritoneal  cavity  was  then  closed  off  by  uniting  the  two  op- 
posed serous  surfaces  by  Lembert  sutures  of  fine  catgut  above 
the  line  of  division.  The  prolapsed  portion  of  rectum  was  then 
ligated  en  masse  with  an  elastic  ligature  and  cut  away  with  a 
few  sweeps  of  the  scalpel,  and  the  proximal  end  of  the  gut 
slipped  up  within  the  anus.  It  was  brought  down,  and,  after 
the  application  of  a  very  large  number  of  ligatures,  which  were 
required  to  control  the  hajniorrhage,  its  mucous  membrane  was 
sutured  with  silk  to  the  mucous  margin  of  the  anus.  The  sut- 
ures last  introduced  were  left  long,  the  ends  hanging  from  the 
anus.  The  site  of  operation  was  irrigated,  a  morphine  siijjposi- 
tory  inserted,  and  the  operation  completed  by  the  application 
of  an  antiseptic  dressing  and  a  T-bandage.  The  portion  of  gut 
removed  measured  over  five  inches  in  length.  There  was  some 
rise  of  temperature  on  the  third  day,  with  nausea,  eructations 
of  gas,  and  tympanites.  The  patient  had  convalesced  steadily 
and  regained  perfect  control  over  the  rectal  s])hincters. 

Umbilical  Hernia;  Operation;  Recovery.— The  Presi- 
dent also  reported  the  following  case:  Frances  P.,  aged  forty- 
seven,  housewife.  Eight  years  ago  she  had  an  attack  of  right 
hemiplegia,  from  which  she  had  fully  recovered  in  two  years. 
She  had  had  five  children,  her  confinements  being  easy  except 
the  last,  eight  years  ago,  when  she  was  in  labor  for  three  day.s. 
Shortly  after  the  birth  of  her  last  child  she  sustained  a  severe 
strain  from  a  fall,  and  three  weeks  later  she  noticed  for  the 
first  time  a  slight  bulging  at  the  umbilicus.  The  tumor  in- 
creased in  size,  and  she  consulted  a  physician  and  was  advised 
to  wear  a  pad  and  binder.  In  spite  of  these  supports,  the 
tumor  continued  to  grow  and  had  recently  become  painful  and 
tender.  There  had  been  no  vomiting  or  disturbance  of  the 
bowels,  and  her  appetite  was  good.  There  has  been  a  marked 
loss  of  strength,  but  no  emaciation.  The  patient  had  come 
under  the  speaker's  care  at  the  Presbyterian  Hospital,  where  he 
had  operated  as  follows:  The  abdomen  having  been  well 
scrubbed  and  made  aseptic,  the  patient  was  put  into  the  dorsal 
decubitus  and  the  .site  of  operation  surrounded  with  aseptic 
towels.  An  elliptical  incision  was  begun  two  inches  above  the 
tumor,  carried  entirely  around  it,  and  prolonged  to  the  same 
distance  below  it.  There  was  a  very  thick  layer  of  abdominal 
fat,  and  the  dissection  was  continued  down  to  the  fascia  of  the 
abdominal!  muscles,  exposing  the  neck  of  the  sac  and  at  one 
point  aociilentally  making  an  opening  in  the  sac,  through  wliich 
a  mass  of  omentum  protruded.  After  carefully  isolating  the 
neck  of  the  sac,  the  peritoneal  cavity  was  opened  and  the  con- 
tents of  the  sac  were  explored.  They  were  found  to  consist 
entirely  of  omentum,  the  pedicle  of  which  was  ligatured  and 
the  entire  mass  cut  away.  The  abdominal  viscera  were  held  in 
place  by  means  of  a  hot  antiseptic  sponge  in  the  wound,  and 
the  incision  in  the  peritonnsum  was  closed  with  interrupted  sut- 
ures of  stout  catgut.  The  incision  in  the  abdominal  wall  was 
then  closed  by  a  double  row — deep  and  superficial — of  inter- 
rupted sutures,  drainage  being  provided  for  by  the  insertion  of 
one  medium-sized  tube  in  the  most  dependent  [lortion  of  the 
wound.  The  parts  wore  irrigated  and  the  operation  was  con- 
cluded by  the  application  of  an  anti.xeptir  dressing  and  a  snug 
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left  but  to  ^ive  tlie  condition  the  name  whicli  Dr.  Hammond 
had  nsed.  It  was  l)y  no  means  certain  tliat  this  so-called  disease 
deserved  a  separate  clinical  position,  and  all  the  va<raries  of  the 
trouble  were  by  no  means  known.  He  thought  that  the  diag- 
nosis might  be  accepted  as  a  provisionally  correct  one. 

Dr.  Louise  F.  Bbysox  said  she  had  recently  been  reading  a 
case  reported  in  a  French  journal  of  what  was  known  as  "left- 
and  right-sided  disease,"  in  which  the  patient  always  had  to 
walk  to  the  rif;ht.  I^hysiologically,  the  muscles  of  the  right  side 
were  stronger  than  those  of  the  left,  and  perhaps  the  case  was 
one  of  exaggerated  function  of  the  muscles  of  the  right  side. 

Dr.  G.  W.  Jacoby  said  that  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Ber- 
liner Minuche  Wochenschrift  Dr.  Binswanger  had  stated  his 
belief  that  the  whole  trouble  resulted  from  a  psychical  condi- 
tion, as  the  same  phenomena  were  found  in  other  mental  states. 
He  had  not  seen  a  case  exactly  like  this,  but  others  which  re- 
minded him  very  much  of  it.  He  was  inclined  to  consider  the 
condition  as  a  psychic  manifestation.  Women,  after  long  con- 
finement in  bed,  would  sometimes,  when  attempting  to  walk, 
find  themselves  too  weak  to  do  so,  and  immediately  conclude 
that  they  had  lost  the  power.  While  lying  down  or  sitting, 
they  had  entire  control  of  their  limbs,  but  when  they  essayed 
walking,  then  came  the  fear.  It  was  a  psychic  disturbance  of 
equilibrium.  lie  thought  that  Binswanger  had  done  as  much 
to  clear  away  doubt  in  this  class  of  cases  as  others  had  done  to 
produce  confusion. 

The  President  said  he  had  never  seen  anything  like  this 
case.  The  cases  of  hysterical  paralysis  that  he  had  seen  had 
been  typical  forms  of  paraplegia.  He  had  also  read  the  two 
cases  described  by  Uussell  Reynolds,  who  had  called  them 
"  paralysis  of  idea."  He  did  not  think  it  was  well  to  designate 
this  case  as  one  of  hysteria  on  account  of  the  presence  of  some 
spots  of  ansBsthesia,  because  it  had  been  shown  that  this  oc- 
curred in  a  great  many  different  nervous  disorders,  both  func- 
tional and  organic.  It  seemed  better  to  accept  the  case  as  a 
clinical  entity  and  hold  any  opinion  in  reserve  as  to  the  cause 
of  tiie  manifestations. 

Syringomyelia. — Dr.  -I.  C.  Shaw  presented  a  single  woman, 
thirty  years  of  age,  who  had  always  had  good  health  until  about 
six  years  ago,  when  a  weakness  of  her  left  hand  was  noticed. 
This  condition  had  steadily  increased  up  to  the  present  time. 
For  the  [last  three  years  she  had  had  a  constant  aching  in  the 
left  arm,  slioulder,  and  side  of  the  neck,  and  lately  on  that  side 
of  the  head.  For  two  years  tiiere  had  been  a  numb  spot  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  left  arm.  She  had  constant  sensations  of  burn- 
ing on  the  left  side  of  the  face  and  neck,  with  flashes  of  heat 
and  cold.  There  was  a  small  spot  on  the  back  of  tlie  head 
where  this  burning  sensation  was  greater  than  anywhere  else. 
She  presented  an  atropliy  of  the  small  muscles  of  the  left  hand, 
which  had  existed  for  six  years,  and  was  gradually  growing 
worse.  There  was  also  slight  atrophy  in  all  the  muscles  of  the 
loft  arm,  shoulder,  and  side  of  the  face.  In  the  area  of  the 
numb  spot  the  tactile  sensibility  was  impaired.  The  thermic 
sense  was  greatly  diminished  over  the  entire  left  side,  and  in 
the  right  lower  extremity  as  well.  The  reflexes  were  exagger- 
ated. While  the  examination  of  the  patient  had  not  been  as 
careful  as  it  might  have  been,  the  speaker  thought  that  it  was 
sufficient  for  tlie  purpose  of  diagnosis. 

Dr.  B.  Sachs  thought  the  personal  equation  was  a  powerful 
factor  in  this  case.  It  certainly  had  been  so  that  evening.  The 
case  did  not  seem  to  him  to  be  one  of  syringomyelia.  The 
atrophy  was  not  marked  enough,  particularly  about  the  shoul- 
der. The  sensory  symptoms  were  not  so  distinct  as  in  n  typical 
case.  So  far  as  he  could  judge,  the  case  seemed  one  of  amyo- 
trophic lateral  sclerosis,  tbongli  further  examination  or  obser- 
vation might  lead  him  to  a  different  conclusion. 


Dr.  M.  A.  Stabr  said  that  there  were  several  features  about 
this  case  wliich  reminded  him  of  one  that  had  come  under  his 
observation.  He  had  not  brought  these  points  out,  because  he 
did  not  know  that  they  belonged  to  syringomyelia.  One  of 
these  peculiarities  was  the  noise  made  in  the  throat — a  sound 
as  of  alarm.  This  had  been  present  in  his  patient,  who  was  by 
no  means  a  hysterical  girl.  He  had  regarded  it  as  due  to  a 
muscular  contraction  of  the  larynx  during  inspiration.  His  pa- 
tient would  make  the  noise  whether  she  was  quietly  conversing 
in  his  oflioe  or  was  before  a  class  of  students.  This  feature  was 
to  be  taken  into  consideration.  He  thought  that  the  stationary 
condition  of  the  atrophy  in  this  case  indicated  the  existence  of 
syringomyelia  rather  than  that  of  amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis. 
He  had  demonstrated  pretty  conclusively  the  changes  in  the 
pain-sense  by  sticking  the  point  of  a  needle  into  the  patient's 
arm  without  her  knowing  it.  There  was  no  mistake  about  it, 
for  he  had  piit  the  needle  in  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  Then  there 
was  the  history  of  a  loss  of  temperature  sense.  The  patient 
had  noticed  in  putting  her  hands  into  hot  water  that  there  was 
a  difference  between  the  two  sides.  Therefore,  bearing  in  mind 
the  non-progressive  condition  of  the  atrophy  and  the  existence 
of  chantres  in  the  temperature  and  pain  senses,  he  supposed  one 
was  warranted  in  making  a  diagnosis  of  syringomyelia. 

Dr.  Sachs  thought  the  question  depended  upon  the  actual 
condition-  of  the  sensory  derangements  in  this  case,  and,  of 
course,  the  examination  had  been  but  cursory. 

Dr.  W.  R.  BiHDSALL  thought  that  where  the  results  of  ex- 
amination were  so  at  variance  it  would  be  hardly  worth  while 
to  attempt  any  expression  of  opinion  in  the  way  of  diagnosis. 
It  had  been  \\U  impression,  from  the  descriptions  of  cases  of 
syringomyelia  which  he  had  read,  and  in  which  an  autopsy  had 
been  held  as  confirmatory  evidence,  that  the  histories  had  given 
the  pain  and  temperature  sense  as  having  been  both  affected. 
He  should  say  that  the  case  before  them  was  at  least  typical  in 
this  respect.  As  to  this  di3e,ise,  it  was  a  remarkable  fact  that, 
during  the  past  year,  of  the  cases  in  which  syringomyelia  had 
been  diagnosticated  during  life  there  had  been  no  autopsy, 
while  in  those  autopsies  which  had  revealed  the  existence  of 
the  disease  its  presence  had  not  been  suspected  during  life. 

Dr.  T>\-SK  said  that  last  spring  he  had  had  a  patient  in  his 
hospital  service  who  had  presented  many  similar  symptoms. 
There  had  been  atrophy  in  the  muscles  supplied  by  the  ulnar 
nerve  and  of  the  small  muscles  of  the  hand.  There  was  also 
anaesthesia  involving  the  temperature  and  pain  senses.  The 
atrophy  had  slightly  involved  the  opposite  side.  There  was  also 
a  belt  of  anassthesia  over  the  lower  ])ortion  of  the  trunk,  and 
extending  to  the  thighs.  There  was  no  disturbance  of  the  sen- 
sory functions.  Tlie  girl  had  gradually  devul(i|>ed  symptoms  of 
bulbar  paralysis  without  any  sensory  symptoms  accompanying. 
He  had  been  obliged  to  regard  this  as  a  typical  case  [of  progres- 
sive muscular  atrophy.  He  had  since  seen  a  case  of  progressive 
muscular  atrophy  in  which  sensory  symptoms  were  present.  If 
the  symptoms  of  bulbar  paralysis  were  developed  in  the  case 
before  them,  it  would,  he  thought,  turn  out  to  bo  a  case  of  pro- 
gressive muscular  atrophy.  As  to  amyotrophic  lateral  sclero- 
sis, it  was  simply  another  name  for  the  same  disease. 

The  President  said  the  only  way  to  make  a  diagnosis  of 
syringomyelia  seemed  to  be  to  make  an  autopsy.  The  value  of 
the  loss  of  thermic  sense  in  a  patient  as  a  diagnostic  point  was, 
to  a  great  extent,  vitiated  by  the  fact  that  the  relations  of  this 
sense  to  other  orgmic  spinal  diseases  were  unknown.  He 
thought  it  would  not  be  possible  to  establish  the  fact  satisfac- 
torily that  this  was  a  case  of  syringomyelia  until  the  woman 
died. 

Spina  Bifida,  with  Suppurative  Meningitis  and  Ependy- 
mitis  of  Bacterial  Origin.  — Dr.  I,.  ICmmktt  lloi/rimd  Dr.  Ira 
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Van  Giesox  reported  a  case  of  spina  birida  in  an  infant  in  which 
the  entrance  of  bacteria  into  the  wall  of  the  sac  had  apparently 
caused  suppurative  spinal  meningitis  and  ependyniitis.  The 
child  had  died  at  the  age  of  three  weeks,  having  bad  paraplegia, 
marked  irritability,  and  failing  nutrition.  The  center  of  the 
spinal  sac  had  the  appearance  of  a  granulating  surface  and  was 
covered  with  a  sero-purulent  discharge.  There  were  no  physical 
signs  of  hydrocephalus.  At  the  autopsy  the  ventricles  of  tlie 
brain  were  found  to  be  greatly  distended  with  thin  pus.  The 
pons  Varolii  and  the  cerebellum  were  partially  covered  with  a 
yellowish  e.'iudatioD,  also  a  portion  of  the  spinal  cord  and  the 
whole  interior  of  the  sac.  There  were  great  numbers  of  small 
cocci,  in  chains,  in  the  wall  of  the  sac,  in  its  inner  coating,  in 
the  central  canal  and  meninges  of  the  spinal  cord,  in  the  exu- 
dition  on  it  and  the  pons  and  cerebellum,  and  in  the  walls  of  the 
lateral  ventricles.  The  microphyte  seemed  to  be  the  Strejito- 
coceun  pyogenes.  Dr.  Holt  said  he  had  seen  one  other  of  tliese 
cases  of  hydroceph;dn8  in  which  the  disease  had  existed  with- 
out any  symptoms  during  life.  He  thought  tljere  were  proba- 
bly a  great  many  more  than  was  usually  supposed.  He  had 
been  surprised  to  find  that  the  ventricles  contained  several 
ounces  of  fluid.  Re  had  seen  several  cases  of  basilar  meningitis 
in  which  only  a  moderate  amount  of  distention  of  the  ventricles 
was  found.  In  two  of  these  cases  the  entire  contents  of  the 
lateral  ventricles  would  not  have  exceeded  an  ounce. 

Cerebral  Compression.— Dr.  E.  D.  Fisher  read  a  paper 
with  this  title.  He  said  that,  while  he  had  nothing  new  to  pre- 
sent, he  thought  that  he  could  settle  definitely  the  question  of 
the  inrtuence  of  compression  on  the  cerebral  mass  within  the 
skull,  and  whether  the  cerebral  substance  was,  jier  se,  com- 
pressible without  interference  with  its  capillary  oirculalioh  or 
function.  Bergnamis  and  Adamkiewitz  held  that  the  brain 
sul  stance  was  incompressible,  the  only  conditions  of  change 
possible  in  the  cerebral  volume  being  those  dependent  on  the 
displacement  or  variation  in  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  or  the  cere- 
bral circulation,  these  standing  in  converse  relation  to  each 
other.  The  question  of  the  eompressiliility  of  the  brain  de- 
pended on  which  of  the  elements  comprising  the  brain  was 
raost  liable  to  compression ;  as  the  blood-pressui'e  was  higher 
than  that  of  the  cerebral  fluids,  it  was  possible  that  the  tissue 
fluids  were  first  artected.  Much  depended  also  on  whether  we 
regarded  the  liquor  cerebri  as  a  secretion  or  as  a  transudation 
from  the  blood-vessels,  as  in  the  latter  case  we  should  have  to 
consider  arterial  tension  as  a  very  important  factor  in  cerebral 
compression.  The  vascular  center  was  situated  not  only  within 
the  medulla,  but  probably  also  within  the  brain — i.  <■„  the  cor- 
pus striatum  or  optic  thalamus.  The  brain  possessed  a  mech- 
anism of  its  own  for  increasing  its  blood  supply  inde])endently 
of  increased  cardiac  action.  Experimentally  it  had  been  proved 
that  cold  acted  deeply  within  the  brain.  Its  good  effect  was 
very  marked  in  the  headaches  of  anasmies,  the  ice-hag  being  an 
efficient  remedy.  The  cold  probably  acted  by  increasing  the 
blood-cnrront  rapidity  in  the  capillaries,  and  by  causing  spastic 
contraction  of  the  arteries.  In  the-e  cases  the  amount  of  lilixjd 
passed  through  the  brain  by  increasing  the  rajjidity  made  up  in 
quantity  for  the  (piality,  thereby  maintaining  the  nutrition. 
The  extent  of  a  cerebral  litDinorrliage  depended  on  the  arterial 
pressure  or  tension,  the  intracerebral  jiressuro,  and  also  on  the 
resistance  of  the  brain  substance,  the  latter,  of  course,  depend- 
ing on  the  site  of  the  iKcmorrhage.  S[)astic  contraction  of  the 
arteries  of  the  brain  really  caused  active  hypenomia,  the  de- 
creased volume  of  the  .skull  contents  causing  increased  capil- 
lary circulation.  Paralytic  dilatation  of  the  arteries  caused 
passive  hypericmin,  which  was,  in  fact,  ana>mia,  the  blood  being 
no  longer  in  a  proper  state  to  carry  on  the  nutrition  of  the 
brain,  as  the  increased  volume  of  the  brain  caused  retardation 


of  the  capillary  circulation,  and  probably  also  interfered  with 
the  venous  circulation.  The  speaker's  experiments  had  been 
made  by  exposing  the  pia  mater  and  observing  the  changes 
produced  in  the  blood  vessels.  Extension  of  the  sciatic  nerve 
produced  increased  volume  of  the  brain.  Compression  of  the 
carotids  caused  marked  loss  of  volume.  Asphyxia  caused  ex- 
pansion of  the  brain.  Chloral  caused  aniemia,  with  marked 
contraction.  Chloroform  contracted  the  brain.  Ether  at  first 
contracted  and  subsequently  expanded  it.  Strychnine  caused 
marked  expansion,  as  did  digitalis  and  small  doses  of  alcohol. 
Caffeine  and  the  acids  caused  expansion,  while  the  alkalies  (iro- 
duced  the  reverse  result.  From  his  experiments  the  speaker 
concluded  tljat  the  hlood-supply  of  the  brain  varied  directly 
with  the  blood-pressure  in  the  systemic  arteries,  and  that  the 
extensibility  of  the  walls  of  the  cerebral  vessels  allowed  of 
great  variation  in  caliber.  The  vaso-constrictor  centers  were 
excited  directly  by  disturbance  of  the  nutrition  of  the  nervous 
system,  as  in  anaimin,  asphyxia,  etc.  Finally,  the  essential 
product  of  cerebral  metabolism  contained  in  the  lymph-spaces 
bathed  the  walls  of  the  arterioles  and  could  cause  variations  in 
the  caliber  of  the  vessels,  this  mechanism  reacted  on  the  brain, 
and  by  this  means  the  vascular  supply  could  be  varied  locally 
according  to  local  varieties  of  functional  activity. 

Dr.  G.  W. -Iacobv  said  that  toe  demonstration  that  the  nerve 
tissue  could  be  compressed  in  its  molecules  and  anatomical  ele- 
ments had  been  professed  by  one  author.  Another  had  main- 
tained the  non-compressibility  of  these  elements,  but  had  far- 
ther stated  that  the  eflect  of  hiomorrhage  was  due  to  ansemia 
of  the  brain.  This  was,  as  a  theory,  substantiated  by  compar- 
ing the  clinical  symptoms  in  such  ha?morrhage  with  the  symp- 
toms caused  by  injecting  lycopodium  powder  into  the  cerebral 
vessels,  and  producing  thrombi.  He  then  referred  to  the  ex- 
periments of  one  who  had  demonstrated  the  displacement  of 
the  cerebro-spinal  fluid.  In  one  case  in  which  rice  was  injected 
the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius  was  found  to  be  ruptured,  and  the  lat- 
eral ventricles  were  flattened  together.  This  experimenter  had 
inferred  that  the  very  su  Idenness  with  n-liich  the  compression 
was  exercised  had  caused  the  violent  displacement  of  the  cere- 
bro  spinal  fluid  and  consequent  rupture.  The  same  observer 
had  also  estimated  very  minutely  the  amount  recpiired  to  op- 
pose the  arterial  tension,  and  had  maintained  that,  if  at  any 
time  an  oft'usion  took  place  on  the  surface  of  the  brain  to  en- 
tirely balance  this,  death  must  result  instantly.  Dr.  Fisher  had 
pointed  out  the  necessity  of  maintaining  arterial  tension,  rather 
than  depressing  it,  upon  this  very  theory.  It  had  been  sug- 
gested that  in  cerebral  hiemorrhage  the  head  should  be  hung 
down  to  send  blood  to  the  head  mechanically,  and  thus  oppose 
the  efl'nsion  which  was  taking  jdace  from  the  ruptured  vessels. 
He  did  not  know  whether  this  bad  ever  been  jnit  into  practice. 


NEW    YOKK    ACADKMY    OF   MEDICINE. 

SECTION    IS    ORSTETRICS    AND   GTN.HCOLOGV. 

Meeting  of  October  22,  1890. 
Dr.  E.  II.  GuANniN  in  the  Chair. 

Hermaphroditism.— Dr.  .1.  K.  Ceook  described  a  ease  of 
hcrmaphroditisni  which  had  i  ecently  come  under  his  observa- 
tion. 

Dr.  Grace  Peckuam  said  that  last  spring  she  had  occasion 
to  see  a  woman  whose  external  appearance  was  entirely  mascu- 
line and  in  whom  the  genital  organs  were  of  a  more  pro- 
nounced male  type  than  those  described  in  the  case  of  Dr. 
Crook.  She  had  seen  several  cases  of  this  kind  in  which  the 
persons  were  ilressed  as  women. 
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Dr.  r.  n.  Hance  mentioned  a  case  in  which  Dr.  McBiirney 
had  recently  operated.  By  a  plastic  operation  upon  the  male 
organ  the  person  had  been  enabled  to  pass  his  urine  in  the  erect 
posture.  The  sexual  disposition  of  this  person  had  varied  ac- 
cording to  the  way  he  or  she  was  dressed.  When  attirtd  as  a 
male  the  inclinations  were  those  of  a  male  and  the  reverse 
when  dressed  as  a  woman.  Dr.  McBurney  had  said  he  could 
not  be  certain  whether  the  person  was  a  male  or  a  female.  This 
hermaphrodite  had  a  sister  with  exactly  the  same  maladjust- 
ment of  the  genital  organs. 

Removal  of  the  Tubes  and  Ovaries.— Dr.  A.  F.  Cdrhier 
showed  several  specimens,  and  described  the  cases,  from  a  num- 
ber of  operations  which  he  bad  recently  done  for  the  removal 
of  the  tubes  and  ovaries.  Among  these  he  mentioned  a  case  in 
which  the  patient  had  shown  decided  evidences  of  tubal  preg- 
nancy. There  was  a  history  of  profuse  hffimorrbage.  He  had 
found  a  large  tumor  present.  Another  hsBraorrhage  was  fol- 
lowed by  collapse,  the  patient  becoming  unconscious  and  fall- 
ing down  stairs.  The  specimen  presented  was  a  haematoma 
and  what  had  been  thought  by  the  speaker  to  be  the  remains 
of  a  tubal  gestation  sac.  Examination  had  shown  the  presence 
of  placental  tissue.  In  one  case  the  patient  bad  had  what  had 
been  diagnosticated  as  typhoid  fever  on  the  seventh  day  after 
the  operation,  but,  after  the  attack  had  run  a  course,  she  had 
recovered.  One  patient  from  whom  be  had  removed  the  sut- 
ures on  the  ninth  day  and  bad  found  a  small  abscess  developed 
at  the  site  of  one  of  the  sutures,  had  on  the  following  day  suf- 
fered a  collapse,  and  he  had  been  obliged  to  administer  oxygen 
before  .'he  was  out  of  danger.  All  the  patients  referred  to  had 
eventually  done  well. 

Pregnancy  complicated  by  Circumuterine  Inflammatory 
Deposits. — Tills  was  the  title  of  a  paper  by  Dr.  Mai.pii  Waldo. 
He  said  there  had  been  a  time  when  he  bad  thought  that  in- 
tlammatory  deposits  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  uterus  would  in 
most  instances  prevent  impregnation,  and,  if  that  was  not  the 
case,  that  abortion  would  occur  in  the  early  months  of  preg- 
nancy. He  then  gave  the  hi-tories  of  a  number  of  cases  illus- 
trating the  various  phases  of  this  problem.  In  looking  over  the 
histories  of  some  of  his  cases,  he  had  about  decided  that,  while 
it  was  almost  impossible  for  women  with  intlammatory  products 
about  the  uterus  to  become  pregnant,  still  many  of  them  did  so 
and  some  seemed  to  carry  their  children  as  if  nothing  was 
wrong.  Others  would  abort  a  few  times  and  then  give  birth 
to  a  child  at  term,  while  a  third  class  would  continue  to  abort 
during  the  whole  of  the  child-bearing  period.  In  carefully 
searching  out  a  cause  for  this  he  had  found  that  patients  with 
intlamraatory  deposits  about  the  uterus,  who  aborted  habitual, 
ly,  in  nearly  every  instance  had  the  fundus  of  tlie  organ  bound 
by  adhesions,  and  that  the  firmer  it  was  fixed  the  more  i)ersist- 
ont  were  the  abortions.  lie  believed  it  to  be  of  primary  im- 
portance to  ascertain  the  extent  to  which  the  body  of  the 
uterus  was  fixed  before  making  a  prognosis,  for,  if  tlie  body  of 
the  organ  was  immovable,  and  especially  if  it  was  retroHexed, 
he  was  of  opinion  that  abortion  would  invariably  result  as  long 
89  the  condition  remained.  On  the  other  hand,  there  might  be 
extensive  deposits  and  adhesions  about  the  lower  part  of  the 
ntcrus,  which  might  obstruct  the  passage  of  a  diild  and  which 
would  still  not  cause  the  uterus  to  prematurely  tmiily  itself. 

Dr.  II.  C.  CoE  said  that  it  was  not  an  uncommon  thing  to 
find  conditions  of  old  pelvic  inflammation  and  the  .syniptoms 
arising  from  tliera,  and  yet  to  have  the  woman  go  on  to  full 
term.  The  involvement  of  the  tubes  and  ovarits  was  another 
thing.  He  sliould  nut  expect  a  woman  to  go  on  to  uneventful 
delivery  if  slie  had  a  well-devtloped  salpingitis,  with  both  ova- 
ries prolapsed  and  fixed;  still  the  adlK»i(Jiis  did  seem  to  stretch. 
The  recognition  of  these  circuniuterinc  intlamnuitions  would  be 


very  difficult  during  pregnancy,  and  he  did  not  know  how  oue 
would  go  to  work  to  treat  such  a  condition  at  such  a  time. 

Dr.  Crook  said  that  in  cases  where  abortion  occurred  in  the 
presence  of  these  adhesions  he  had  been  inclined  to  refer  the 
accident  to  a  condition  of  endometritis  rather  than  to  the  ad- 
hesions. 

Dr.  CfRRiER  thought  that  Dr.  Waldo  had  made  an  important 
distinction  in  referring  to  adhesions  at  the  fundus.  They  all 
knew  of  cases  in  which  perimetritic  inflammation  had  existed 
prior  to  pregnancy,  and  the  patient  had  gone  on  to  full  term 
uninterruptedly.  They  had  also  heard  of  eases  of  well-marked 
tubal  or  ovarian  disease  in  which  pregnancy  had  continued  to 
term.  But  he  could  not  understand  how  this  could  be  expected 
when  the  adhesions  were  attached  to  the  fundus.  It  was  hard 
to  realize  the  immense  amount  of  resistance  which  these  ad- 
hesions offered.  The  endometritis  was  largely  due  to  the  irri- 
tation set  up  by  the  adhesions,  and  in  the  absence  of  these  prod- 
ucts of  inflammation  the  endometritis  alone  would  not  cause 
abortion.  He  did  not  like  the  term  "habit  ";  the  body  or  its 
organs  had  no  habits.  This  term  and  the  word  idiopathic 
should  be  expunged  as  applied  to  a  departure  from  a  physi- 
ological condition. 

Dr.  Grace  Peokham  said  that  gynaecologists  recognized  the 
fact  that  a  genera!  softening  of  the  tissues  took  place  in  these 
perimetritic  inflammations,  and  that  they  gave  less  trouble  than 
might  be  expected.  Still,  the  speaker  was  aware  that  the  idea 
was  prevalent  that  these  adhesions  would  cause  abortion  or 
sterility.  She  was  glad  to  indorse  the  opinion  of  the  gentleman 
who  had  referred  to  a  condition  of  endometritis  as  being  a  more 
frequent  cause  of  the  mishap. 

The  Chairman  said  that  where  there  existed  posterior  ad- 
hesions, mentioned  by  the  writer  of  the  paper  as  prone  to  cause 
abortion  at  three  months,  it  was  certain  that  they  would  have 
to  rise  with  the  uterus  or  the  fundus  must  become  incar- 
cerated. It  was  a  question  whether  the  adhesions  themselves 
gave  ri.se  to  the  trouble  or  simply  whether  they  did  not  give 
way  soon  enough  and  thus  caused  the  uterus  to  empty  itself; 
for,  in  the  event  of  incarceration  and  development  in  the  cav- 
ity of  the  pelvis,  the  uterus  would  have  to  throw  off  its  contents. 
A  woman  was  less  likely  to  become  pregnant  when  suffering 
from  endometritis  than  to  abort  as  the  result  of  it. 

Dr.  R.  A.  Murray  said  he  thought  if  these  circumuterine  ad- 
hesions were  recognized  early  enough  they  could,  by  instituting 
proper  treatment,  be  made  to  stretch.  Any  existing  endome- 
tritis might  also  be  sufficiently  treated  to  allow  of  the  woman 
going  on  to  lull  term.  It  was  often  quite  difficult,  however,  to 
say  whether  these  women  were  really  pregnant  or  whether  the 
enlargement  was  duo  to  the  inflammatory  products. 

Exploratory  Puncture  of  the  Female  Pelvic  Organs.— 
Dr.  George  M.  Edeiiohi.s  read  a  paper  with  this  title.  He  said 
that  the  scope  of  his  paper  did  not  embrace  the  subject  of  i  he 
diagnosis  of  the  larger  tumors  of  the  abdomen,  whether  origi- 
nating from  the  pelvic  or  abdominal  organs,  but  concerned  it- 
self solely  with  the  differential  diagnosis  of  slight  enlargements 
or  masses,  which  were  either  situated  entirely  within  the  pel- 
vis proper,  or  originated  there,  projected  but  slightly  above 
the  brim  of  the  true  pelvis  into  the  abdomen,  and  which  were 
recognizable  only  by  combined  abdominal  and  vaginal  touch. 
As  an  aid  in  the  differential  diagnosis  of  these  smaller  tumors 
or  masses,  he  had  systematically  practiced  for  two  years  past 
a  method  of  exploratory  puncture  of  [he  female  pelvic  organs 
which  ho  had  ventured  to  designate  "  abdomin  d  puncture 
guided  by  combined  vaginal  and  rectal  touch." 

The  method  as  jiracticed  was  as  follows:  The  skin  of  the 
lower  pari  of  the  abdomen  was  disinfected  as  carefully  as  if 
laparotomy  w  ere  contcmidated.     The  middle  finger  of  the  left 
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hand  was  passed  into  tbe  rectum,  the  index  finger  of  the  same 
hand  into  the  vagina,  the  ovary,  tube,  small  tumor  or  mass 
to  be  punctured  beingloeated  by  thetingers.  The  rectal  finger.if 
possible,  readied  around  behind  to  the  upper  limits  of  tbe  mass, 
the  vaginal  finger  being  applied  to  its  lower  pole.  By  combined 
palpation  a  point  on  the  anterior  abdominal  wall,  directly  over 
tbe  center  of  the  mass  to  be  punctured,  was  located  by  the 
carefully  disinfected  fingers  of  the  right  band.  At  this  point 
the  sterilized  needle  was  carried  perpendicularly  through  the 
abdominal  wall  and  all  intervening  tissues  and  organs  into  the 
center  of  the  mass.  The  fingers  in  the  vagina  and  rectum 
fixed  the  diseased  structure^  controlled  the  course  of  the  needle, 
and  guided  it  into  tbat  part  of  the  mass  it  was  desired  to 
puncture.  An  assistant  then  drew  the  piston,  while  tbe  opera- 
tor's right  hand  firmly  grasped  the  barrel  of  the  syringe,  thus 
steadying  it  and  the  needle.  The  armamentarium  consisted  of 
a  syringe  of  a  capacity  of  two  drachms  and  an  esploring  needle 
two  inches  and  three  quarters  long  from  shoulder  to  point.  The 
diameter  of  this  needle  must  not  exceed  No.  15  steel  wire 
gauge.  The  method  was  only  applied  when  a  full  and  entirely 
satisfactory  diagnosis  could  be  readied  without  it.  Abdominal 
exploratory  puncture,  guided  by  combined  vaginal  and  rectal 
touch,  as  compared  with  vaginal  puncture  or  with  abdominal 
puncture  as  usually  practiced,  possessed  the  same  supeiiority 
that  was  usually  conceded  to  bimanual  palpation  as  compared 
with  either  the  vaginal  touch  or  tbe  abdominal  touch  singly. 

He  had  practiced  tbe  method  in  over  seventy  cases  without 
the  least  untoward  result.  Tbe  guarantees  of  safety  to  bis  mind 
were:  (1)  Perfect  asepsis,  (2)  immobility  of  the  syringe  and 
needle,  and  (3)  resi.«tance  of  the  temptation  to  bore  about  in  the 
tissues  with  the  needle. 

In  thirteen  out  of  fourteen  cases  in  which  he  had  removed 
the  appendages,  on  one  or  both  sides,  for  pyos;ili>inx  and  ova- 
rian abscess,  single  or  combined,  be  bad  been  able,  by  explora- 
tory puncture  previous  to  operation,  to  prove  the  presence  of 
pus  and  tbe  futility  of  any  other  treatment  than  by  laparotomy. 
In  a  case  of  very  small  abscess  of  the  right  ovary,  with  normal 
tubes  and  left  ovary,  the  objective  signs  had  been  so  slight, 
almost  indiscernible,  that  he  would  have  refused  to  perform  a 
necessary  laparotomy,  if  exploratory  puncture  had  not  fortu- 
nately revealed  pus.  In  a  case  in  which  aortic  stenosis  and  a 
small  tubo  ovarian  abscess  of  the  right  side  had  coexi.-ted,  and 
the  patient  had  nearly  died  on  the  table  on  the  occasion  of  an 
examination  under  chloroform,  he  would  have  emphatically 
declined  to  perform  laparotomy  unless  positively  assured  by 
exploratory  puncture  of  the  presence  of  pus. 

la  three  cases  of  hsematosalpinx — one  of  them  a  probable 
early  tubal  pregnancy— ho  had  been  able  to  make  the  diagnosis  by 
exploratory  puncture,  and,  as  a  result,  to  avoid  three  unneces- 
sary laparotomies.  In  a  case  of  tubal  pregnancy,  in  the  eighth 
or  ninth  week,  exploratory  puncture,  by  demonstrating  the 
presence  of  blood  free  in  the  peritoneal  cavity,  had  furnished 
positive  proof  that  rupture  had  taken  jdace,  the  diagnosis  being 
confirmed  hy  abd.iminal  section. 

In  a  case  of  hydrosalpinx  or  small  cystoma  he  had  made  the 
diagno-is  by  exjiloratory  puncture  and  hud  declined  to  perform 
laparotomy. 

In  one  case  exphu-ntory  puncture  had  conlirmed  a  probable 
diagnosis  of  parovarian  cystoma. 

In  a  case  of  fibroma  uteri,  exploratory  puncture,  by  proving 
coexistent  disease  of  the  appendages,  had  decided  a  question  of 
practical  tlierapeuiics,  the  choice  lying  between  electricity  and 
salpingo-ooi'horeclomy. 

In  a  case  of  tubal  and  peritoneal  tuberculosis,  exploratory 
puncture  had  furnished  evidence  contributory  to  a  correct  diag- 
nosis. 


In  one  case  exploratory  puncture  had  enabled  him  to  diag- 
nosticate the  carcinomatous  character  of  a  small  tumor  involv- 
ing the  posterior  wall  of  the  caput  coli,  the  appendix  vermi- 
formis,  and  the  right  ovary. 

Exploratory  puncture  had  in  several  instances  taken  the 
place  of  an  exploratory  laparotomy  and  rendered  it  unneces- 
sai'v. 

In  conclusion,  he  would  add,  as  a  word  of  caution,  that  ex- 
ploratory puncture,  guided  by  combined  vaginal  and  rectal  touch, 
as  here  delineated,  a-pired  to  the  dignity  of  a  somewhat  exact 
and  scientific  procedure.  A  sine  qua  non  of  its  safe  and  success- 
ful employment  was  the  posse-sion  of  a  fair  degree  of  skill  and 
experience  in  bimanual  palpation  of  the  female  pelvic  oigans. 
He  would  therefore  urge  that  the  method  be  attempted  only 
by  those  whose  tactile  sense  was  sufficiently  educated  hy  daily 
practice  to  enahlethem  to  apply  it  with  the  greatest  probability 
of  attaining  good  and  of  avoiding  mischief. 

The  discussion  of  this  paper  was  postponed  till  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Section. 


To  Contributors  and  Correspondents. —  The  atteniion  of  all  who  purpose 
favoring  its  with  communications  is  respectfully  called  to  the  follow- 
ing: 

Authors  of  artii'lcs  inlcTided  for  publication  under  the  liead  of  "  original 
contributions  "  are  respectfully  informed  that,  in  accepting  such  arti- 
cles, we  always  do  so  with  the  understanding  that  the  following  condi- 
tions are  to  be  observed;  (1)  when  a  manuscript  is  sent  to  this  jour- 
nal, a  similar  manuscript  or  any  abstract  thereof  mtist  not  be  or 
have  been  sent  to  any  ot/ter  periodical,  unless  we  are  specially  notifed 
of  the  fact  at  the  time  the  article  is  sent  to  us  ;  (2)  accepted  articles 
are  subject  to  the  customary  rules  of  editorial  revision,  and  will  be 
published  as  promptly  as  our  other  engagements  will  admit  of — we 
can  not  engage  to  publish  an  article  in  any  specified  issue  ;  (3)  any 
conditions  which  an  aiit/ior  wishes  complied  with  must  be  distinctly 
slated  in  a  communication  accompanying  the  manuscript,  and  no 
new  conditions  can  be  considered  after  the  manuscript  has  been  fut 
into  the  type-setters''  hands.  We  are  often  constrained  to  decline 
articles  which,  aUhough  they  may  be  creditable  to  their  authors,  are 
not  suitable  for  publication  in  this  journal,  cither  because  they  are 
too  long,  or  are  loaded  with  tabular  matter  or  prolix  histories  of 
eases,  or  deal  with  mbjects  of  little  intercut  to  the  medical  profession 
at  large.  We  can  not  enter  into  any  correspondence  couccming  our 
reasons  for  declining  an  article. 

All  letters,  whether  intended  for  publication  or  not,  must  contain  the 
writer's  mime  and  addnss,  not  necessarily  for  publication.  A'o  at- 
tention will  be  paid  to  anonymous  communications.  Hereafter,  cor- 
respondents asking  for  information  that  we  are  capable  of  giving, 
and  that  can  properly  be  given  in  this  journal,  will  be  answered  by 
number,  a  private  communication  being  previously  sent  to  each  cor- 
rcsmmlent  informing  him  utulcr  what  number  the  answer  to  his  note 
is  to  be  looked  for.  All  communications  not  intended  for  publication 
under  the  aut/wr's  name  are  treated  as  strictly  eonfdaitial.  We  can 
not  give  advice  to  laymen  as  to  particular  cases  or  recommend  indi- 
vidual practitioners. 
Secretaries  of  medical  .societies  will  confer  a  favor  by  keeping  us  in- 
formed of  the  dates  of  their  societies'  regular  meetings.  Brief  notifi- 
cations of  matters  that  are  expected  to  come  up  at  particular  meet- 
ings trill  be  inserted  when  they  are  received  in  lime. 
Newspapers  and  other  publications  containing  matter  which  the  person 
sending  them  desires  to  bring  to  our  notice  should  be  marked.  Mem- 
bers of  the  profession  who  send  us  information  of  matters  of  interest 
to  our  readers  will  be  cotwidcred  as  doing  them  and  us  a  Javor,  and, 
if  the  spare  at  our  command  admits  of  it,  we  shall  lake  pleasure  in 
inserting  the  substance  of  such  communications. 
All  communications  intended  for  the  editor  should  be  addressed  to  him 

in  care  of  the  pullisheri. 
All  communication*  relating  to  the  business  of  the  journal  s/unUd  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  publishers. 
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Lectcre  II. 

Gentlemen:  We  will  to-day  endeavor  to  apply  tlie 
ktiowledo;e  we  have  gained  of  the  principles  which  underlie 
the  mechani.»Di  of  circulation,  and  of  the  relations  between 
circulation  and  other  functions,  together  with  the  knowl- 
edge we  have  gained  of  the  pathological  condition.s  which 
may  affect  the  circulatory  mechanism,  and  of  the  powers 
over  that  mechanism  possessed  hy  therapeutic  agencies — 
we  will  to-day  endeavor  to  apply  this  knowledge  to  the 
study  of  the  proper  method  of  treatment  of  certain  chronic 
diseases  and  disorders  of  the  heart.  Our  limited  time  com- 
pels us  to  cover  almost  too  much  ground  for  a  single  lect- 
ure, while  it  likewise  forbids  elaborate  consideration  of  all 
the  topics  that  might  be  included  in  this  study.  We  must 
select  a  few  types  and  study  these  carefully.  The  princi- 
ples thus  learned  will  be  easy  of  extended  application  in 
cases  fundamentally  related  with  these  types,  but  varying 
in  details. 

Here,  as  elsewhere,  our  therapeutic  diagnosis,  which 
must  be  baseil  on  com/^rehensive  clinical  diagnosis  and  on 
accurate  pathological  diagnosis,  is  represented  by  a  triangle. 
The  base  line  is  a  definite  determination  of  what  we  are  to 
do;  the  second  side  is  a  definite  determination  o{  how  we 
can  best  do  it ;  the  third  side  is  a  definite  determination  of 
where  the  remedy  may  be  best  applied,  so  that  the  what  and 
hoto  may  be  accompli>hed. 

These  three  lines  being  drawn,  the  included  surface 
represents  our  remedy,  and  we  must  find  agencies  to  fill  its 
measure.  But  dropping  metaphor,  which,  if  carried  too 
far,  becomes  unmanageable  and  misleading,  it  is  only  after 
we  have  reached  a  positive  determination  of  the  what  and 
the  how  ami  the  where  that  the  thcra[ieutic  which  comes 
up  as  a  question  to  be  answered. 

In  other  words,  we  must  determine  what  properties 
ought  to  be  possessed  by  the  remedy  which  we  arc  to  use 
before  we  can  intelligently  select  from  among  those  known 
to  us  the  agent,  measure,  or  combination  most  nearly  ful- 
filling the  conditions. 

But,  as  the  concrete  may  be  grasped  more  readily  than 
the  abstract,  let  me  make  this  clearer  by  means  of  an 
example. 

Let  us  take  as  the  simplest  example  at  command  a  case 
of  simple  dilatation  of  the  lieart  without  valvular  lesion. 
With  the  symptoms  of  this  condition  you  are  familiar.  In 
the  natural  order  of  studies  they  come  first.  It  was  the 
palpitation,  dyppna-a,  coldness  of  extremities,  tendency  to 


vertigo  and  syncope,  incapability  for  exertion,  weak,  rapid, 
irregular,  perhaps  intermittent  pulse,  ttdenia  more  or  less 
marked,  that,  together  with  the  physical  signs  obtained 
upon  auscultation  and  percussion,  led  to  the  diagnosis.  Hlm- 
barrassment  of  circulation  due  to  an  incorapoteiit  heart  was 
the  cliuical  diagnosis.  Dilatation  without  valvular  lesion 
was  the  pathological  diagnosis.  Simple  dilatation,  it  is 
true,  is  very  rarely,  indeed  some  say  never,  encountered  at 
autopsies.  Still  it  is  a  condition  precedent  to  some  of  the 
lesions  ordinarily  found  post  mortem;  it  is  clinically  recog- 
nizable, a:id  it  affords  the  best  foundation  for  our  studies. 
The  cause  of  the  morbid  condition  in  this  case  is  in  the 
background.  It  may  have  passed  away,  but  it  has  produced 
its  effect,  and  that  etfeet  is,  in  the  strict  use  of  words,  incur- 
able. We  can  not  by  therapeutic  measures  restore  the 
heart  to  its  normal  size.  The  indications,  then,  are  to  pro- 
long life  and  promote  comfort. 

Here  we  draw  the  base  line  of  our  triangle.  The  "  what 
to  do "  is  to  place  this  patient's  permanently  damaged 
heart  in  such  relations  with  his  other  organs,  and  the  pa- 
tient himself  in  such  relations  with  his  environment,  that 
life  may  go  on  as  long  as  possible  and  with  as  little  distress 
as  possible. 

The  "  how  to  do  it "  is  the  next  point  to  be  deter- 
mined. Evidently  there  are  two  complementary  indica- 
tions. The  one  is  to  reduce  as  much  as  possible  the  work 
placed  upon  the  heart — indirect  restoration  of  equilibrium 
The  other — direct  restoration  o/equilihrium — is  to  strengthen 
the  heart  as  much  as  possible,  and  to  so  regulate  its  action 
as  to  get  the  best  possible  results  from  what  strength  it 
possesses;  in  other  words,  the  maximum  of  product  with 
the  least  expenditure  of  energy. 

Then  the  '^  where"  naturally  follows;  first  we  apply  our 
remedial  measures  to  the  organism  as  a  whole,  and  second- 
ly to  the  heart. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  place  the  patient  in  as 
favorable  a  condition  as  possible  in  relation  with  his  environ- 
ment. We  must  reduce  the  activities  of  the  bodv  at  large 
to  the  level  of  the  impaired  power  of  the  heart,  and  there- 
fore the  patient  must  not  be  allowed  to  pursue  a  laborious 
occupation,  or  one  which  may  make  sudden  demands  for 
extraordinary  exertion,  either  mental  or  physical.  He  nini-t 
be  protected  from  shocks  and  emotional  disturbances  of  all 
kinds.  Thrs  is  always  difficult  and  sometimes  impossible  of 
accomplishment.  Still  we  must  make  the  effort.  And  here 
a  very  delicate  problem  is  to  be  solved.  We  must  caution 
the  patient  against  undue  exertion  or  excitement,  but  must 
do  it  tactfully,  lest  we  ourselves,  by  the  manner  of  our  cau- 
tion, cause  shock,  and  thus  steer  directly  upon  Charybdis 
while  warning  against  Scylla.  I  know  cf  a  case  in  which 
the  physician's  unguarded  announcement  of  "  heart  dis- 
ease" directly  accelerated  the  death  of  the  patient. 

According  to  the  degree  of  dilat.ition,  the  patient's  so- 
cial status  and  previous  habits  of  life,  and  the  extent  to 
wliich  untoward  symptoms  have  developed,  the  phvsieian's 
advice  as  to  occupation,  rest,  and  exercise  will  vary.  Ab- 
solute rest  may  be  necessary  for  «  while,  if  there  be  acute 
or  severe  symptoms  of  embarrassment  of  circulation  or  res- 
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piratioD,  or  if  there  be  much  dropsy.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  certain  amount  of  exercise — active  or  passive,  or  botii — 
is  necessary,  whenever  no  connteriiidication  exists.  It  is 
necessary  in  order  that  terminal  circulation  and  internal  res- 
piration shall  be  kept  up,  in  ordcrthat  the  products  of  waste 
shall  be  removed.  It  must  be  gentle  and  intermittent; 
never  allowed  to  become  fatiiruing.  Walking  is  the  best 
form  of  active  exercise,  and  this  may  be  supplemented  by 
such  passive  exercise  as  the  simpler  and  gentler  forMS  of 
raassao-e — friction  and  stroking.  A  wealthy  patient  may  be 
told  to  take  short  walks  while  his  carriage  follows  him, 
with  instructions  to  enter  the  carriage  as  soon  as  he  has 
gone  the  prescribed  distance,  or  sooner,  should  he  feel  the 
slightest  indication  or  premonition  of  fatigue.  In  the  city, 
patients  who  do  not  have  carriages  should  walk  on  a  street  in 
which  there  is  a  car-track,  and  in  the  opposite  direction  to 
the  cars,  so  that  they  may  ride  home,  and  be  able  to  do  this 
at  any  moment.  Where  this  is  impracticable  the  walk  must 
be  so  divided  that  going  and  returning  shall  not  be  too 
much.  In  all  cases  the  distance  must  be  prescribed  and  not 
•left  to  whim  ;  at  first  very  little — half  a  block,  in  the  city 

and  gradually  increased  to  whatever  maximum  may  l)e 

judoed  to  be  proper.  This  maximum  must  always  be  a  lit- 
tle short  of  what  is  deemed  to  be  the  limit  of  the  patient's 
ability.  It  is  always  well  if  a  walk  can  be  broken  by  inter- 
vals of  sitting.  We  can  for  this  purpose  let  patients  ride 
to  a  park  or  square,  if  in  the  city,  so  that  in  the  si]uarethey 
may  alternately  walk  for  little  whiles,  and  rest  for  little 
whiles  on  the  benches.  Massage  should  be  employed  as  an 
adjuvant  when  walking  is  possible,  and  as  a  substitute  for 
active  exercise  when  the  latter  is  impossible.  It  should  not 
be  practiced  more  than  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  at  a  time, 
except  in  special  eases.  It  must  be  gently  and  skillfully 
done,  the  patient  being  in  the  recumbent  posture.  The 
lower  extremities  especially  should  be  manipulated.  As  far 
as  is  wise  in  any  individual  case,  the  effort  should  be  made 
to  act  upon  the  veins  directly,  so  as  to  impel  the  blood  ccn- 
tripetally,  yet  not  in  too  great  a  volume  for  the  heart  to 
deal  with.  The  principles  set  forth  in  ourstmly  of  massage 
must  be  kept  in  mind.  Should  dropsy  be  present,  the  time 
■and  manner  of  mmipulation  would  be  governed  according- 
ly. Electric  applications  are  of  service  in  some  cases  of 
dropsv,  but  the  consideration  of  this  measure  must  be  post- 
poned until  we  have  studied  the  action  of  the  electric  cur- 
rent more  in  detail. 

In  some  cases  the  patient  will  be  able  and  may  be  per- 
mitted to  engage  in  some  light  occupation  which  il>clf  al- 
lows opportunities  for  moderate  exercise,  alternating  with 
rest.  In  these  cases  no  special  walks  will  have  to  be  ad- 
vised and  message  may  not  be  needed.  It  is  nece-sary  to 
secure  for  all  patients,  however,  a  certain  amount  of  lime  in 
the  open  air  every  fair  day,  during  which  they  may  sit,  ride, 
or  walk,  according  to  circumstances.  Where  a  sullicieiicy 
of  outing  can  not  be  obtained,  inhalations  of  oxygen  or  of 
compressed  air  may  be  administered.  Compressed  air  is 
also  of  advantage  in  eciiiali/.ing  the  circulation  by  its  me- 
chanical prepsureett'ects.  This  Mibject,  however,  will  be 
considered  more  fully  in  another  connertion. 

Still  treating  of  the  subject  of  environment,  the  effort 


should  be  made  to  occupy  the  patient's  mind  in  a  pleasant 
manner,  so  as  to  keep  bis  attention  from  bis  symptoms  aa 
far  as  advisable  or  possible.  All  of  his  senses  should  be 
agreeably  entertained,  without  undue  excitement.  The 
sense  of  taste  must  be  especially  consulted,  in  order  that 
small  amounts  of  the  best-chosen  foods  shall  be  found  sat- 
isf \  ing.  In  the  matter  of  food  we  pass  from  extrinsic  har- 
mony— harmony  with  environment — to  intrinsic  harmony 
— balance  of  function. 

The  first  effect  of  impaired  cardiac  power  is  deficient 
circulation.  As  we  have  lowered  the  general  muscular  and 
mental  activities — that  is,  exertions  in  relation  with  ex- 
ternal environment — to  the  level  of  this  impaired  circula- 
tion, so  must  we  lower  what  may  be  called  the  internal  ex- 
ertions to  the  same  level. 

Beginning  our  consideration  of  these  with  the  digestive 
svstem,  it  is  obvious  thit  we  must  reduce  the  amount  of 
work  placed  upon  it,  while  at  the  same  time  the  impover- 
ished condition  of  the  heart-muscle  calls  for  the  best  pos- 
sible nutrition.  And  not  only  must  we  endeavor  to  nour- 
ish the  heart  itself,  but  we  must  remember  that,  as  a  further 
consequence  of  impaired  circulation  all  the  organs  and  tis- 
sues have  suffered  in  two  ways — from  lack  of  proper  mate- 
rial for  anabolism,  and  from  defective  removal  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  catabolism.  The  blood  is,  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  stagnating  in  the  veins.  It  can  not  get  back  to  the 
lungs  to  be  purified.  So  that  the  comparatively  empty 
arteries  bring  little  new  material  for  upbuilding;  the  over- 
filled veins  retain  the  poisonous  products  of  the  breaking 
down  of  tissue.  Therefore,  while  diminishing  the  quantity 
of  food  ingested,  in  order  thus  to  diminish  the  work  of  the 
digestive  organs,  we  must  highly  increase  the  nutritive 
value  of  the  food  as  well  as  its  force-producing  value,  and, 
as  far  as  possible,  diminish  the  amount  of  waste  that  will 
be  left  to  deal  with.  Such  foods  then  are  to  be  chosen  as, 
in  our  study  of  the  subject  of  food,  were  found  to  fulfill  the 
indications  mentioned — milk,  oils  and  fats,  especially  but- 
ter, a  moderate  amount  of  properly  prepared  meat,  eggs, 
fish,  rice,  grapes  and  certain  other  fruits  containing  sugar, 
malt  j)rcparations,  alcohol  (malt  liquors,  sweet  wines,  and 
spirits)  in  moderation,  and  the  green  vegetables.  Potatoes 
and  other  bulky  foods  are  to  be  interdicted,  as  are  all  sorts 
of  indigestible  cookery.  Predigested  foods,  especially 
[ireparalioiis  of  peptonized  beef,  and  such  combinations  of 
peptone  and  iiiallose  as  the  "  peptonized  milk-gruel,'"  aro 
of  great  service.  The  digestive  ferments  are  sometimes 
serviceable,  as  is  also  the  administration  of  dilute  acids, 
during  or  immediately  after  meals.  According  to  circum- 
stances, food  may  be  taken  frequently  in  small  quantities, 
or  in  the  ordinary  manner  of  three  stated  meals.  As  a 
rule,  a  glass  of  hot  milk  or  milk-punch  should  be  taken  at 
bed-time. 

Uc^piration,  being  the  "second  digestion,"  must  bo 
properlv  performed.  We  have  already  spoken  of  exercise 
and  of  inhalations  of  compressed  air  and  of  oxygen.  S<du- 
lion  of  hydrogen  dioxide  in  water  or  in  ether  (ozonic  ether) 
mav  be  given  to  supplement  respiration  by  utili/ing  the 
stomach  forthe  direct  introduction  of  oxxgen  into  the  blood. 
The  so-called  "  liftecn-volume  "  aqueous  solution,  properly 
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diluted,  inay  be  given  in  doses  of  from  one  to  four  fluid 
drachms.  Tlie  ozonic  ether  may  be  given  in  doses  of  one 
fluid  drachm,  with  an  equal  quantity  of  glycerin,  in  enough 
water  to  make  a  tablespoonful.  Tliese  agents  also  tend  to 
slow  and  strengthen  the  heart.  The  cardiac  medicaments, 
to  be  considered  later,  likewise  favorably  influence  the 
respiration. 

Extraordinary  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  excretions, 
not  only  for  the  reasons  already  and  sutiiciently  dwelt  upon, 
but  also  to  prevent  dropsy  from  accumulation  of  fluids  in  the 
ill-nourished  veins — a  combination  of  circum.stances  under 
which  transudation  is  most  likely  to  occur.  Fortunateh , 
among  the  medicaments  most  appropriate  to  the  cardiac 
conditions  are  several  of  the  best  diuretics  and  diapho- 
retics. In  addition  to  these,  the  consideration  of  which 
we  will  postpone  for  a  moment,  agents  acting  upon  the 
liver  and  the  intestines  must  be  employed,  continuously  or 
from  time  to  time,  as  indicated. 

Three  indications  are  to  be  fulfilled  by  cholagogue  and 
purgative  medication.  First,  we  avoid  increased  obstruc- 
tion to  the  great  portal  circulation,  already  sufficiently  em- 
barrassed. Secondly,  we  can,  by  the  use  of  suitable  agents, 
remove  from  the  circulation,  by  way  of  the  intestinal  ves- 
sels, a  large  amount  of  fluid,  thus  diminishing  the  volume 
of  blood  to  meet  the  impaired  propuL-ivc  power  of  the 
heart,  and  increasing  the  comparative  richness  of  the  blood 
in  corpuscular  elements.  In  cases  of  dropsy  we  actively 
resort  to  this  method  in  order  to  secure  re  absorption  of  the 
transuded  fluid  to  take  the  place  of  that  removed  by  way  of 
the  bowel ;  but  it  is  better  to  prevent  dropsy  by  continuous 
mild  purgation.  The  third  indication  is  that  of  removing 
waste  products,  the  importance  of  which  by  this  time  we 
fully  understand.  Sodium  phosphate,  cuonymin  and  simi- 
lar resins,  rhubarb,  Epsom  salts,  Rochello  salts,  various 
mineral  waters,  calomel,  and  jalap,  are  among  the  most  use- 
ful agents,  the  choice  depending  upon  principles  already 
laid  down  in  discussing  cholagogue  and  purgative  medica- 
tion. Calomel  and  Rochelle  salts  have  the  additional  use- 
fulness of  a  certain  amount  of  diuretic  power.  It  is  espe- 
cially in  cases  of  cardiac  impairment  that  the  diuretic  prop- 
erties of  calomel  are  most  available. 

Remedies  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  blood  itself 
are  also  to  be  administered.  These  might  have  been  dis- 
cu.ssed  in  connection  with  food,  but  perhaps  are  better  em- 
phasized by  the  separation.  Of  those,  iron  stands  first; 
next  to  it  is  arsenic.  Chloride  of  gold  and  sodium,  bichlo- 
ride of  !nercury,  and  chloride  of  calcium  may  sometimes  be 
useful  for  short  pcrio<is  in  alternation  with  iron  or  arsenic. 
The  principles  which  apply  here  we  have  already  discussed 
in  our  study  of  the  blood.  Cod-liver  oil  stands  prominent- 
ly forth  as  a  hydrocarbonaceous  food  and  a  blood-former 
of  great  utilitv.  Phosphorus  and  its  preparations,  more 
especially  the  hvpo[»liospliite8,  may  in  some  cases  be  ad- 
vantageously combined  with  the  cod-liver  oil.  Given  alone, 
they  are  of  little  use  in  the  clasg  of  cases  under  considera- 
tion. 

And  now,  having  jdaced  our  patient  in  harmony  with 
his  environment  ;  having  lowered  his  digestive  work  to  the 
rapacity  of  his  circulation,  and  impioved  both  the  digestive 


product  and  the  blood  itself  in  accordance  with  the  needs 
of  the  impoverished  tissues;  having  done  what  we  could  to 
improve  respiration  so  far  as  it  can  be  improved  independ- 
ently of  circulation;  and  having  duly  attended  to  the  ex- 
cretions— we  can  devote  our  attention  to  the  organ  which  is 
itself  at  fault. 

The  first  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  the  considerations 
thus  far  passed  in  review  is  this:  That  the  diseased  organ- 
is  not  the  only  organ  to  be  treated,  and  not  always  the 
first;  and  that  direct  treatment  is  not  always  the  first  or> 
the  best.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  measures  already 
adopted  will  so  far  have  improved  the  heart  by  their  indi-. 
reel  influence  as  to  considerably  modify  the  indications  for' 
direct  cardiac  remedies. 

While  this  is  the  preferable  method  of  procedure,  yet 
there  is  another  side  to  the  question.  It  may  be  that,  on 
account  of  the  patient's  necessities  or  the  demands  of  hisi 
business,  our  advice  as  to  rest  and  regulated  exercise  can. 
not  be  carried  out.  Remember,  this  is  the  best  advice.  Ft 
is  our  duty  to  place  before  the  patient  the  danger  of  neg-' 
lecting  it.  Still  it  may  be  impossible  to  follow  it.  Then 
we  must  modify  it  to  the  exigencies  of  the  occasion,  and 
the  choice  of  a  remedy  to  act  directly  upon  the  heart  will 
come  up  at  once.  : 

In  the  case  supposed  of  simple  dilatation  without  valvu- 
lar lesion,  the  indication  is  ''  to  empty  the  veins  and  fill  the 
arteries"  ;  and  the  b:st  agent  at  our  command  is  digitalis. 
The  best  preparation  of  this  drug  to  use  in  the  case  sup- 
posed is  the  powder  of  the  leaves,  which  may  be  made  into 
pill  and  given  in  the  dose  of  from  one  fourth  of  a  grain  to- 
one  grain  or  more,  three  times  a  day.  The  tincture  may 
be  emplovcd  in  doses  of  from  two  to  five  drops  or  more, 
three  times  a  day.  Where  a  diuretic  effect  is  specially  de-- 
sired  the  infusion  is  sometimes  to  be  preferred  in  doses  of 
half  a  fluidounce,  night  and  morning. 

By  prolonging  the  diastole,  digitalis  increases  the  pe- 
riod of  comparative  rest  ;  of  anabolism.  It  gives  opportu-i 
nity  for  increased  nourishment  of  the  muscular  tissue.  It; 
^ives  opportunity  for  an  increased  accumulation  of  energy 
to  be  later  discharged  in  the  systole.  And  by  increasing 
the  force  of  the  systole  it  compensates  for  a  certain  part  of. 
the  lost  original  vigor  of  the  heart.  F>y  slowing  the  circu- 
lation, it  diminishes  the  relative  expenditure  of  energy  in  a 
given  time.  By  its  action  upon  the  kidney,  it  increases  the 
excretion  of  urine — both  the  watery  and  the  solid  constitu- 
ents. 

It  may,  however,  have  one  untoward  effect.  It  height- 
ens blood- pressure  by  causing  contraction  of  the  arterioles, 
and  thus  to  a  certain  extent  opposes  the  cardiac  contrac- 
tion. Should  this  action  be  too  pronounced,  we  can  over- 
come it  by  the  simultaneous  administration  of  nitroglycerin, 
or  other  nitrite,  as  already  explained.  The  nitrites,  by  di- 
lating the  vessels,  and  especially  the  peripheral  vessels,  in-. 
vite  the  blood  into  the  capillary  circulation,  and  take  off 
from  the  heart  a  great  portion  of  its  labor.  As  a  matter  of 
course,  they  must  be  cautiously  empl  >yed,  the  smallest  dose 
(one  one-hundredth  of  a  minim  or  less  of  nitroglycerin, 
three  times  a  day)  being  given  at  first,  and  the  quantity 
gradually  increased  until  the  desired  effect  is  produced.     In 
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some  cases  nitroglycerin  or  nitrite  of  sodium  may  be  given 
alone.  The  labor  of  the  heart  being  thus  diminished  and 
its  tone  having  been  improved  by  nutritive  measures,  the 
administration  of  digitalis  will  not  be  necessary.  This  ex- 
pedient is  paiticularly  useful  in  the  treatment  of  fatty  heart, 
in  which  digitalis,  as  we  have  previously  seen,  is,  as  a  rule, 
counterindicated.  In  these  cases  arsenic  and  strvchnine 
are  extremely  useful  agents. 

But  to  return  to  digitalis,  we  must  remember  what  was 
emphasized  in  our  special  study  of  that  drug — that  no  sud- 
den change  of  posture  is  to  be  permitted  during  its  admin- 
istration. Especially  dangerous  is  the  change  from  recum- 
bency to  the  erect  posture.  We  must  also  avoid  the  risk 
of  producing  a  cumulative  effect— the  nature  and  causes  of 
which  we  have  previously  studied — and  the  best,  as  it  is  the 
most  obvious,  method  to  avoid  this  danger  is  the  routine 
intermission  of  the  use  of  the  drug  at  intervals  to  be  deler- 
rained  by  all  the  circumstances  of  the  individual  case. 

But  what  are  we  to  substitute  for  digitalis  during  these 
periods  of  intermission,  or  in  those  cases  in  which  it  is  not 
well  borne,  though  apparently  indicated  ?  Of  single  agents, 
my  own  experience  leads  me  to  prefer  strophanthus.  Con- 
vallaria  and  adonis  vernalis,  or  their  active  principles,  and 
sparteine,  a  principle  derived  from  scoparius,  are  also  use- 
ful, and  by  some  authors  preferred.  Better  sometimes  than 
any  single  agent  is  the  combination  of  caffeine  or  cocaine 
with  strychnine.  Before  discussing  the  other  agents,  then, 
let  us  briefly  recall  our  knowledge  of  the  action  of  caffeine 
and  of  that  of  strychnine,  and  see  why  it  is  that  this  com- 
bination is  of  such  great  utility.  Strychnine,  in  the  first 
place,  is  a  general  tonic,  improving  digestion  and  increas- 
ing the  capacity  of  the  individual  for  physical  and  mental 
exertion.  In  addition  to  this,  it  has  distinct  usefulness  as 
an  agent  acting  upon  circulation  and  respiration.  It  affects 
the  centers  of  organic  life,  heightening  theii  impressiona- 
bility and  increasing  the  energy  of  their  discharge.  It 
thus  acts  by  central  influence  as  a  stimulant  to  the  heart 
and  to  the  respiratory  muscles.  But  it  also  acts  periphe- 
rally upojn  the  motor  ganglia  of  the  heart,  directly  stimulat- 
ing and  heightening  the  energy  of  their  discharge.  It  also 
acts  upon  the  muscular  tissue  itself,  increasing  the  vigor  of 
contraction,  a  fact  of  which  we  have  abundant  clinical  evi- 
dence as  to  man,  whatever  may  be  the  laboratorv  evidence 
as  to  animals.  It  is  thus  a  calabolic  agent;  but  the  ca- 
tabolisra  which  it  produces  is  an  effective  catabolisra,  giving 
the  highest  force-product  with  the  least  degree  of  waste. 
It  has  some  tendency  to  heighten  peripheral  lilood-pressiire 
by  contracting  the  vessels,  but  this  is  not  always  marked. 

Caffeine,  or  perhaps  we  ought  to  say  the  article  of  com- 
merce .sold  under  the  name  of  caffeine,  but  which,  as  Mavo 
lias  shown,  is  in  reality  a  mi.xtiire  of  caffeine  and  tlieinc — 
so-called  caffeine,  then,  acts  to  some  extent  ujton  the  nerv- 
ous supply  of  tlie  heart,  but  its  chief  action  is  upon  the 
heart  muscle.  It  increases  very  greatly  the  vigor  of  the 
systolic  contractions  and  diiniiiishes  their  frcfiuciicy.  It 
improves  respiration  both  by  directly  strengthening  the 
respiratory  muscles,  and  indirectly  by  its  action  upon  the 
circulation.  It  is  a  diuretic  of  no  mean  power.  Like  digi- 
talis, cafTciDe  raises  the  arterial  tension,  but  in  the  case  of 


catteine  this  effect  is  not  so  likely  to  be  excessive  as  it  is  in 
the  case  of  digitalis ;  so  that  the  conjoint  use  of  the  nitrites 
is  not  often  necessary.  A  moderate  elevation  of  arterial 
tension,  if  well  distributed,  is  beneficial,  as  it  secures  a 
better  distribution  of  the  blood.  In  order  to  get  the  full 
benefit  from  caffeine  it  must  be  used  in  fairly  large  doscf — 
five  grains  three  times  a  day,  for  example.  With  this, 
from  one  sixtieth  to  one  thirtieth  of  a  grain  of  a  strychnine 
salt  may  be  combined.  Where  in  an  individual  case,  for 
any  reason,  a  more  rapid  effect  is  desired  than  caffeine  usu- 
ally gives,  we  may  have  recourse  to  cucaine,  which  may  be 
given  per  os  in  doses  of  from  one  eighth  to  one  half  of  a 
grain,  or  hypodermically  in  doses  not  exceeding  one  fourth 
of  a  grain.  For  prolonged  administration,  however,  caffeine 
is  to  be  preferred.  Where  neither  caffeine  nor  its  combina- 
tion with  strychnine  seems  to  be  sufficiently  stimulating — 
that  is  to  say,  where,  despite  the  increased  vigor  of  the  car- 
diac contraction,  it  seems  not  to  be  sufficiently  free — a 
minute  dose  of  cocaine,  say  one  sixteenth  of  a  grain,  may 
be  advantageously  combined  with  the  other  agents  for  con- 
tinuous use  for  short  periods,  say  a  week  or  two  at  a  time. 
In  some  cases,  instead  of  adding  cocaine  to  the  pill,  a  good 
wine  of  coca  may  be  given  as  a  beverage  in  a]>propriate 
doses.  The  patient  should  also  be  advised,  even  while  tak- 
ing digitalis,  to  drink  a  cup  of  strong  coffee  at  each  meal 
and  before  going  to  bed.  In  a  few  cases  of  moderate  im- 
pairment of  cardiac  vigor  the  drinking  of  strong  coffee  has 
sufficed  to  keep  the  patient  comfortable,  without  resort  to 
digitalis  or  other  drug. 

Now  a  few  words  as  to  strophanthus,  which,  as  already 
said,  I  esteem  more  highly  than  any  other  agent  yet 
brought  forward  to  replace  or  supersede  digitalis.  This 
drug  is  not  yet  official,  and  it  is  difficult  to  get  a  reliable 
preparation.  The  tincture  prepared  according  to  the  di- 
rections of  Fraser,  of  Edinburgh,  is  the  best.  It  may  be 
given  in  doses  of  from  one  minim  to  ten,  or  in  some  cases, 
with  due  caution,  even  twenty  minims,  three  times  a  day  ; 
or  a  large  dose  may  be  given  at  first  and  the  impression 
maintained  by  small  doses  at  shorter  intervals.  The  dura- 
tion of  its  cftect  gives  to  it  much  of  its  great  usefulness. 
Its  effects  are  similar  to  those  of  digitalis,  in  that  it  slows 
the  rate  of  the  heart,  lengthens  the  interval  between  the 
contractions,  and  increases  the  vigor  of  the  muscular  ac- 
tion. This  is  thought  to  be  due  to  direct  action  on  the 
muscle  sub.stance,  and  not  to  any  effect  upon  the  nervous 
system.  By  its  action  on  the  heart  it  raises  blood-pressure, 
producing  diuresis.  It  does  not,  however,  markedly  con- 
tract the  arterioles  as  does  digitalis,  and  therefore  com- 
pensatory use  of  the  nitrites  is  not  necessary.  It  does  not 
disturb  the  digestive  tract.  A  patient  now  under  my  care, 
in  whom  cardiac  weakness  is  part  of  a  general  muscular 
and  nervous  degeneration,  takes  tincture  of  strophanthus 
and  tincture  of  digitalis  alternately  and  coincidently  in  the 
following  manner:  Having  taken  thrice  daily  for  a  week 
ten  drops  of  the  tincture  of  digitalis,  he  begins  to  diminish 
the  quantity,  substituting  in  each  dose  the  first  day  a  drop 
of  the  tincture  of  strophanthus  for  a  drop  of  the  tincture  of 
digitalis.  Tlie  second  day  two  drops,  the  third  day  three 
drops  are  substituted ;  and  thus  during  ten  days  the  digi- 
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talis  is  diiiiinislied  and  the  strophantbus  increased  pari 
passu,  until  tinallv  the  patient  is  taking  ten  drops  of  tinct- 
ure of  strophantbus  and  no  digitalis.  After  a  week  of  stro- 
phantbus be  begins  to  substitute  for  it  the  digitalis,  a  drop 
at  a  time,  reversing  the  previous  process.  This  expedient 
has  been  found  preferable  in  this  particular  case  to  either 
the  uninterrupted  continuance  of  either  drug  or  an  abrupt 
change  from  one  to  the  other. 

Stropkantin,  a  glucoside  derived  from  strophantbus,  is 
given  in  doses  of  from  ^-|^  to  J^  of  a  grain  hypodertnic- 
ally,  repeated  at  long  intervals,  perhaps  of  many  days,  as 
the  eSect  is  said  to  be  quite  prolonged.  I  have  not  yet  ac- 
quired sufficient  personal  experience  with  the  use  of  the 
glucoside  to  speak  positively  concerning  it. 

Convallaria  and  its  glucoside,  couvallamarin,  have  re- 
ceived high  encomiums  from  See  and  other  authorities; 
but,  as  I  stated  when  considering  this  drug,  neither  clini- 
cal experience  nor  laboratory  studies  warrant  a  decided 
expression  of  opinion  in  its  favor.  In  some  'cases  it  is 
highly  useful  as  a  substitute  for  digitalis,  but  it  frequently 
disappoints  us.  Its  properties  as  a  diuretic  are  more  con- 
stant than  its  power  over  the  heart.  It  may  be  that  the 
uncertainty  and  disappointment  I  have  experienced  in  the 
use  of  this  drug  are  to  be  ascribed  to  imperfect  pr^pa^ations 
rather  than  to  the  drug  itself. 

Adonis  vemalis  and  its  glui'oside,  adonidin,  have  been 
found  useful  by  so  eminent  a  clinician  and  careful  observer 
as  Da  Costa.  My  own  experience  with  this  drug  is  very 
limited,  bat  is  satisfactory  as  far  as  it  has  gone.  It  is 
similar  in  its  action  to  digitalis  both  in  its  effects  upon  the 
heart  and  vessels  and  its  diuretic  properties;  but  is  much 
more  powerful,  and  its  use  is  said  not  to  be  attended  with 
risk  of  cumulative  action.  At  present  it  is  employed 
chiefly  as  an  adjuvant  to  digitalis  or  a  temporary  substitute 
therefor,  though  it  is  said  to  succeed  sometimes  when 
digitalis  fails.  According  to  some  authorities  it  is  even 
more  likely  than  is  digitalis  to  pioduce  symptoms  of  gas- 
tro-intestinal  irritation  (nausea,  vomiting,  and  purgation). 
There  is  no  official  preparation  of  adonis.  An  infusion 
is  made  (one  half  to  two  drachms  of  the  root  to  six  fluid- 
ounces  of  water),  of  which  the  dose  is  half  a  fluidounce 
everv  two  to  four  hourrf.  Adonidin  is  given  in  doses 
of  from  an  eighth  of  a  grain  to  half  a  grain,  repeated  as 
necessary. 

Sparteine,  derived,  you  will  remember,  from  broom, 
may  be  given  (as  sparteine  sulphate)  in  doses  of  from  one 
sixteenth  of  a  grain  to  three  or  four  grains,  the  ordinary 
range  being  from  half  a  grain  to  two  grains.  It  has  re- 
ceived high  encomiums  both  from  experimenters  and  clini- 
cians, and  is  recommended  in  the  warmest  terms  by  so 
practical  an  observer  as  Bartholow.  Nevertheless,  I  must 
confess  to  my  own  frequent  disappointment  in  its  use,  per- 
haps because  I  have  not  yet  mastered  the  art  of  adminis- 
tering it.  There  is  undoubtedly  much  in  the  art  of  admin- 
istering remedies.  As  two  painters  will  produce  different 
effects  with  the  same  pigments — the  inimitable  glow  of 
Turner's  Venetian  scenes,  or  the  blush  of  shame  that  o'er- 
spreads  the  skies  of  his  copyists — so  may  two  therapeutists 
produce  different  effects  with  the  same  drugs   differently 


applied.  I  have,  however,  in  some  cases,  found  sparteine 
fully  equal  to  my  expectations.  In  these  its  most  marked 
properties  were  a  comparatively  rapid  action  and  a  regulat- 
ing power— that  is,  a  power  to  render  steady  and  continuous 
the  previously  unsteady  and  intermittent  heart-beats — even 
superior  to  that  of  digitalis.  In  these  cases  the  drug  was 
given  in  small  doses,  repeated  four  or  five  times  during  the 
twenty-four  hours.  Thej'  were  not,  however,  cases  of  sim- 
ple dilatation  such  as  we  are  now  discussing,  so  that  per- 
haps the  conclusion  is  justifiable  that  the  peculiar  viitues  of 
this  drug  are  better  applicable  to  the  relief  of  those  disor- 
dered conditions  of  innervation  and  muscular  action  which 
are  manifest  in  the  more  advanced  stages  of  valvular  lesions. 
When  effective,  the  action  of  the  drug  continues  for  twelve 
or  twenty-four  hours,  and,  according  to  some  authorities, 
even  longer.  Sparteine  has  considerable  diuretic  power, 
though,  as  a  diuretic  simply,  it  is,  in  my  experience,  inferior 
to  the  infusion  of  broom.  There  is,  however,  this  drawback 
to  the  use  of  bulky  infusions  in  the  treatment  of  cardiac 
disease — that  the  quantity  of  fluid  ingested  is  likely  to  be 
disadvantageous. 

Erylhropldaum  is  a  drug  which  may  eventually  be  found 
useful  in  the  treatment  of  weak  hearts;  at  present  its  use 
is  almost  exclusively  confined  to  the  laboratories. 

Barium  chloridehns.  a  limited  degree  of  applicability, 
and  I  have  had  a  few  satisfactory  results  from  its  employ- 
ment, more  especially  in  the  treatment  of  the  overacting 
heart  and  relaxed  vessels  of  exophthalmic  goitre,  but,  as  was 
stated  in  discussing  this  agent,  I  can  not  advise  you  to  re- 
sort to  it  until  greater  experience  has  been  accumulated  as 
to  its  exact  range  of  usefulness. 

We  are  now  perhaps  in  a  better  position  to  illustrate 
by  a  further  refinement  the  extended  application  of  our 
therapeutic  triangle,  ivhat,  how,  and  where.  As  we  used  it 
in  solving  the  main  problem  of  the  line  of  treatment,  so 
we  can,  indeed  must,  however  unconsciously,  use  it  in 
solving  special  problems  as  to  details  of  treatment.  In  the 
selection  of  a  drug  to  act  upon  the  heart  we  can  choose  one 
which  affects  princi|)ally  the  nerves,  or  one  which  affects 
principallv  the  muscles,  or  one  which  acts  upon  both.  Or, 
again,  in  its  action  upon  the  nerves  a  drug  may  slow  the 
heart  by  depressing  the  motor  apparatus — cerebral,  periph- 
eral, or  communicating  ;  or  it  may  slow  the  heart  by  stimu- 
lating the  inhibition  apparatus — central,  peripheral,  or  com- 
municating. In  Brunton's  most  admirable  treatise,  to 
which  I  again  acknowledge  my  own  great  indebtedness, 
you  will  find  suggestive  data  for  the  study  of  this  phase  of 
the  subject.  That  which  makes  digitalis  preferable  in  most 
cases  to  all  the  other  drugs  mentioned  is  the  fact  that  it 
acts  both  on  nerves  and  on  muscle,  both  on  inhibitory  and 
motor  apparatus,  and  that  the  result  of  this  combined  action 
is  to  slow  and  strengthen  the  heart,  by  a  stimulating  effect 
throughout,  without  depression  of  any  kind.  For  the  same 
reason  the  combination  of  catfeine  and  strychnine  is  useful. 
It  is  true  that  in  studying  digitalis  we  classed  it  among 
the  cardiac  sedatives  as  well  as  among  cardiac  tonics.  But, 
as  I  then  stated,  its  sedative  power  is  the  sedative  |)ower 
of  strength;  the  irritation  which  it  calms  is  either  the 
irritation   of   weakiuss    or   the    irritation    of   loss    of  con- 
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troi.     Wooil's  article  may  profitably  be  consulted  on  this 
topic. 

When  sedation  is  required  for  a  heart  which  is  acting 
too  rapidly  or  too  powerfully,  because  it  is  too  strong,  digi- 
talis is  not  an  appropriate  sedative.  Tf  I  ask  the  class  to 
mention  the  drug  which,  above  all  others,  should  be  used 
to  quiet  an  hypertrophied  heart,  you  answer  "aconite." 

In  our  study  of  aconite  we  recognized  in  it  a  depressant 
ab  initio.  Digitalis,  if  pushed  too  far,  may  paralyze  by  ex- 
haustion. But  aconite  is  a  paralyzing  agent  frora  the  first. 
It  depresses  nervous  function  without  much  interference 
with  muscular  power  per  se.  While  it  is  true  that  experi- 
ments on  normal  animals  have  not  revealed  any  such  prop- 
erty, I  feel  warranted  in  saying  that  its  prolonged  adminis- 
tration, in  perfectly  safe  medicinal  doses,  seems,  clinically, 
to  cause  a  certain  degree  of  retrograde  metamorphosis  in 
hypertrophied  heart-muscles,  probably  by  influence  on 
trophic  nerves,  or,  in  other  words,  by  interference  with 
anabolism.  Its  peculiar  field  of  usefulness  is  in  cases  where 
we  wish  to  reduce  power,  and  hypertrophy  without  valvular 
lesion  may  serve  a;  a  type  of  these  cases. 

In  a  case  of  eccentric  hypertrophy  due,  we  will  say — as 
in  the  case  of  a  blacksmith  I  have  in  mind — to  excerssive 
muscular  exertion,  the  what,  how,  and  where  are  self-evident. 
We  can  not  materially  alter  the  condition  of  the  heart- 
muscle.  We  must  avert  evil  consequences  by  regulation  of 
the  patient's  life  and  by  the  use  of  agents  to  diminish  the 
force  of  the  heart's  action.  Now,  regulation  of  the  patient's 
life  does  not  imply  that  we  are  to  increase  his  exercise  up 
to  the  level  of  his  heart's  overaction.  If  we  could  by  so 
doing  increase  the  size  of  all  his  organs,  including  the  skele- 
ton, proportionately — in  other  words,  if,  having  a  gigantic 
heart  to  deal  with,  we  could,  by  prescribing  giant's  work, 
transform  the  patient  into  a  Goliath — that  would  be  the 
proper  line  of  treatment;  but  this  is  manifestly  impossible. 
Even  the  heart  itself  is  not  the  subject  of  regular  and  pro- 
portionate enlargement;  the  left  ventricle,  in  the  case  we 
are  considering,  being  disproportionately  increased  both  in 
capacity  and  in  the  thickness  of  its  walls.  We  must,  there- 
fore, parado.xical  as  it  seems,  prescribe  rest.  It  is  not  ne- 
cessary in  the  ordinary  case — that  of  the  blacksmith  whom 
I  have  mentioned,  or  that  of  athletes,  a  class  of  men  who 
frequently  suffer  from  a  similar  condition — to  prescribe 
absolute  rest  in  bed,  except  in  the  presence  of  urgent  symp- 
toms. We  must,  however,  at  once  interdict  the  overexer- 
tion which  has  brought  about  the  morbid  condition.  Fur- 
thermore, while  permitting  sensible  exercise,  we  must  not 
allow  it  to  be  too  prolonged  ;  and  all  sudden  or  violont 
exertion  must  be  absolutely  prohibited.  .McdIioI,  tobacco, 
immoderate  eating,  and  mental  excitement  must  be  avoided. 
To  prevent  straining  at  stool,  the  diet  must  contain  laxative 
elements,  and  an  occasional  mild  purge  be  exhibited.  All 
conditions  which  tend  to  disturb  the  circulation,  particular- 
ly in  the  abdomen  and  in  the  lungs,  must  be  guarded 
against. 

The  quantity  of  fluid  taken  into  the  stomach  should  be 
limited.  In  the  presence  of  symptoms  of  cerebral  hyper- 
semia  a  hydragogue  cathartic  may  be  used  to  unload  the 
▼easels.    A  blister  may  be  applied  to  the  nape  of  tlie  neck, 


and  wet  cupping  of  the  chest,  or  even  venesection,  may  be 
performed  in  urgent  cases.  As  a  rule,  however,  rest  and 
the  administration  of  aconite  will  avoid  necessity  for  bleed- 
ing. The  dose  of  the  tincture  of  aconite  root  will  vary  from 
one  to  five  drops,  which  may  be  given  three  times  a  day  or 
at  intervals  of  two  or  three  hours  according  to  circum- 
stances. Sometimes  it  is  well  to  begin  with  larger  doses, 
and  as  the  influence  of  the  drug  becomes  manifest  to  dimin- 
ish the  dose  to  as  little  as  will  keep  up  the  eflEect.  Very 
often  one  drop  twice  a  day  will  be  efficient.  In  some  cases, 
however,  comparatively  large  doses  will  need  to  be  contin- 
ued, or  at  all  events  to  be  resorted  to,  from  time  to  time, 
for  five  or  six  days  together.  Diluted  hydrocyanic  acid 
in  doses  of  frora  two  to  five  drops,  diluted  hydrobromic 
acid  in  doses  of  from  ten  to  thirty  minims,  potassium  bro- 
mide in  doses  of  from  ten  to  thirty  grains,  potassium  iodide 
or  sodium  iodide  in  doses  of  from  five  to  ten  grains,  mav  be 
used  as  adjuvants  to  the  aconite,  or  in  its  place.  Belladonna 
has  been  recommended.  I  have  no  experience  in  its  use  in 
this  connection,  for  to  my  mind  it  seems  counterindicated, 
its  action,  as  we  have  seen,  being  both  to  increase  the  ra- 
pidity and  the  vigor  of  the  heart's  action  and  to  raise  the 
arterial  tension,  except  when  the  opposite  efiect  results  from 
paralysis  by  exhaustion  due  to  large  doses. 

There  is,  however,  one  condition  of  overaction  of  the 
heart  in  which  belladonna  is  of  considerable  service — 
namely,  in  the  irritable,  irregular,  and  feebly  overacting 
heart  of  some  cases  of  tobacco  poisoning.  In  this  condi- 
tion the  combination  of  belladonna  (which  is  in  these  cases 
preferable,  by  reason  of  its  antispasmodic  properties,  to  its 
alkaloid,  atropine)  with  strychnine,  digitalis,  or  caffeine  has 
in  my  hands  proved  useful. 

The  difference  between  this  condition  and  the  condi- 
tion of  excessive  strength  we  have  been  considering  is  at 
once  rendered  evident  by  the  fact  that  digitalis  has  been 
enumerated  as  among  the  agents  usefully  combined  with 
the  atropine.  Diluted  hydrocyanic  acid,  cimicifuga,  musk, 
the  bromides,  and  especially  monobromated  camphor,  often 
act  beneficially  in  this  disorder.  Sodium  iodide  in  small 
doses  is  also  useful. 

Having  firmly  fixed  in  our  minds,  then,  the  principles 
which  should  guide  us,  and  the  measures  which  may  be 
most  usefully  applied  in  the  treatment  of  dilatation  with 
weakness,  and  h\pcrlrophy  with  excessive  power,  apart 
from  valvular  lesion,  and  having  briefly  alluded  to  the 
pseudo-liypertrophv  of  irritation  by  tobacco,  we  have  now 
to  consider  liow  our  treatment  is  to  be  modified  when  cither 
of  these  conditions  coexists  with  a  valvular  lesion.  We 
can  do  this  more  briefly  on  account  of  the  wide  range 
which  our  previous  studies  have  taken.  It  will  bo  self- 
evident  that  where  hypertrophy  coexists  with  a  valvular 
lesion,  being  itself  not  alone  the  physical  result  of  that  valv- 
ular lesion,  but  also  Nature's  "spontaneous  healing,"  in 
the  sense  in  which  we  have  agreed  to  use  this  term,  it  will 
be  self-evident  that  where  such  hypertrophy  is  in  degree 
merely  enou;;h  to  compensate  for  the  damaged  condition 
of  the  valve  there  is  no  occasion  for  therapeutic  interfer- 
ence. Conversely,  when  a  valvular  lesion  has  been  thus 
compensated  by  hyperfropliy,  the  condition  of  the  valve 
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affords  no  iudication  for  therapeutic  interference.  Should 
the  hypertrophy  be  excessive — that  is,  more  than  sutficient 
for  compensation — just  in  the  degree  that  excess  exists 
will  such  excess  afford  indication  for  treatment  with  aconite 
or  a  bromine  salt,  or  both.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  how- 
ever, even  when  the  lesion — for  example,  mitral  regurgita- 
tion— is  compensated  by  ventricular  hypertrophy,  it  is 
necessary  to  adopt,  to  some  extent,  the  hygienic  measures 
which  we  discussed  at  length  in  the  case  of  simple  dilata- 
tion, for  the  hypertrophy  which  balances  mitral  regurgita- 
tion is  to  be  looked  upon  as  potentiallv  a  condition  of  dila- 
tation. It  becomLS  actual  dilatation  when  it  no  longer 
suffices  to  overcome  the  obstruction  to  circulation  brought 
about  bv  the  regurgitation.  This  is  called  rupture  of  com- 
pensation, and  the  treatment  then  is  almost  exactly  that  of 
dilatation,  both  hygienically  and  medicinally.  In  oiher 
words,  in  cases  of  mitral  regurgitation  the  main  indication 
for  treatment  is  afforded  not  by  the  condition  of  the  valve, 
but  by  the  condition  of  the  muscle  relatively  to  the  valve. 
Clinically,  the  rational  symptoms — that  is  to  say,  the  con- 
dition of  the  Circulation  and  respiration,  the  presence  or 
absence  of  dropsies — are  the  data  upon  which  we  base  our 
opinion  as  to  whether  or  not  compensation  exists. 

Somewhat  different  indications  are  afforded  by  aortic 
stenosis,  for  here  not  alone  the  condition  of  the  muscle,  but 
that  of  the  valve  itself  must  be  considered  when  the  selec- 
tion of  medicaments  becomes  necessary — that  is  to  say,  when 
compensation  has  been  ruptured.  For  example,  we  can 
not  resort  to  digitalis  to  strengthen  the  muscle,  as  we  would 
in  a  case  of  mitral  regurgitation  with  ruptured  compensa- 
tion, on  the  principle  that  the  condition  is  practically  a 
condition  of  excessive  dilatation.  Digitalis,  as  we  have 
seen,  raises  peripheral  blood- pressure,  and  would  thus  co- 
operate with  the  obstruction  at  the  aortic  orifice  in  oppos- 
ing exit  of  blood  from  the  ventricle.  By  lengthening  the 
diastole,  it  would  permit  a  quantity  of  blood  to  enter  the 
ventricle  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  ventricle  to  empty 
itself,  thus  increasing  the  embarrassment.  If  regurgitation 
coexists  with  the  stenosis,  as  is  usually  the  case,  the  length- 
ening of  the  diastole  would  also  permit  a  greater  reflux 
from  the  aorta  into  the  ventricle.  The  net  result,  then,  of 
the  action  of  digitalis  in  aortic  stenosis  would  be  to  over- 
fill the  ventricle,  and  any  increase  of  power  of  contraction 
which  it  would  give  might  tend  to  drive  the  blood  back- 
ward through  the  mitral  orifice,  rather  than  forward  through 
the  obstructed  aortic  orifice  ;  for  it  would  be  ([uitc  possi- 
ble for  the  gradual  increase  in  the  size  of  the  heart,  wiiich 
has  been  brought  about  by  the  lesion,  to  iiavc  rendered 
even  an  intact  mitral  valve  relatively  incom|)ctent  and  not 
able  to  withstand  any  great  strain.  Blood,  like  everything 
else,  moves  in  the  direction  of  least  resistance. 

If  now  we  apply  our  therapeutic  triangle,  we  see  that 
lahnt  we  want  to  do  is  to  get  the  blood  out  of  the  ventricle 
as  quickly  as  possible,  and  to  have  the  ventricle  again  mod- 
erately refilled  as  quickly  as  possible.  How  to  do  this  is 
to  increase  the  rapidity  of  the  contractions  and  to  diminish 
the  intervals  between  them.  A  moderate  degree  of  in- 
creased vigor  is,  of  course,  necessary  in  order  to  overcome 
the  obstruction  ;  and,  further,  systemic  blood-pressure  should 


be  lowered  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  movement  of  the 
blood  into  the  veins.  These  conditions  are  fulfilled  by 
using  a  combination  of  atropine  and  strychnine,  in  con- 
junction with  nitroglycerin  or  nitrite  of  am\  I.  The  atro- 
pine, in  addition  to  its  power  to  hasten  the  rate  and  increase 
the  vigor  of  the  cardiac  contractions,  is,  like  strychnine,  a 
stimulant  to  respiration  also,  while  the  nitroglycerin  keeps 
the  arterial  tension  within  the  required  limits.  The  truth 
of  this  theory  was  abundantly  demonstrated  to  me  by  a 
case  under  my  care  at  the  Philadelphia  Hospital  last  winter, 
which  I  have  recorded  in  detail  in  the  forthcoming  volume 
of  the  Philadelphia  Hospital  Reports.  In  this  case  mi- 
tral regurgitation  coexisted  with  aortic  stenosis,  and  the 
rapid  amelioration  of  symptoms  which  took  place  under 
treatment  was  quite  gratifving.  A  pill,  containing  one  six- 
tieth of  a  grain  of  atropine  sulphate  and  one  thirtieth  of  a 
grain  of  strychnine  sulphate,  was  given  three  times  daily> 
and  nitrite  of  amyl  was  given  in  doses  of  five  minims,  dis- 
solved in  a  fluidrachm  of  alcohol,  every  three  to  four  hours 
as  necessary. 

In  cases  of  mitral  stenosis — that  is  to  say,  when  the  tlow 
of  blood  from  the  left  auricle  into  the  left  ventricle  is  im- 
peded— the  indications  are  (1)  to  prolong  the  ventricular 
diastole  so  that  as  much  blood  as  possible  may  get  through 
the  narrowed  orifice  ;  (2)  to  strengthen  the  heart  muscle 
so  that  the  auricular  contraction  may  be  as  effective  as  pos- 
sible; and  (3)  when  this  lesion  coexists,  as  it  often  does, 
with  mitral  regurgitation,  to  lower  peripheral  blood-press- 
ure. The  hygienic  measures  already  discussed — iron  and 
arsenic  as  nutritives,  strychnine  and  caffeine  as  cardiac 
tonics — fulfill  the  two  indications  of  uncomplicated  stenosis, 
while  digitalis  and  the  nitrites  are  useful  in  cases  compli- 
cated with  regurgitation. 

Aortic  regurgitation  remains  to  be  considered,  for  un- 
complicated tricuspid  lesions  and  lesions  of  the  pulmonary 
valve  are  very  rare,  and  it  will  not  be  worth  while  to  con- 
sume any  of  the  brief  time  left  to  us  in  their  discussion. 

There  has  been  much  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether 
or  not  digitalis  should  be  used  in  cases  of  aortic  regurgi- 
tation. As  has  been  more  especially  pointed  out  by  Bartho. 
low,  the  rational  symptoms  rather  than  the  pathological 
condition  must  be  our  guide.  It  will  be  easily  seen  that 
undue  prolongation  of  the  diastole  will  permit  greater  re" 
gurgitation,  and  that  when  compensation  can  be  brought 
about  without  digitalis  this  drug  had  better  be  omitted. 
Nevertheless,  the  increased  force  which  results  from  the 
digitalis  actiou  may  be  sufficient  to  more  than  balance  the 
increased  regurgitation  which  it  permits,  and  in  many 
cases  it  proves  useful.  It  is,  as  will  be  readily  evident 
upon  reflection,  most  efficient  in  those  cases  of  aortic  re- 
gurgitation which  coexist  with  mitral  disease.  My  advice, 
then,  would  be,  in  any  case  of  aortic  regurgitation,  to  post- 
pone the  use  of  digitalis  until  other  measures  have  proved  in- 
efficient. The  most  useful  combination  of  medicaments  which 
I  have  employed  is  that  of  atropine,  strychnine,  and  caffeine 
with  the  occasional  use  of  the  nitrites.  The  principles 
which  dictate  this  combination  you  have  already  been  sufiS- 
ciently  familiarized  with.  In  all  cases,  of  course,  those  meas- 
ures of  hygiene  which  bring  the  patient  into  harmony  with 
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his  environment,  and  wLicb  aid  in  restoring  the  internal 
balance  of  function  independently  of  the  medicaments,  are 
to  be  as  carefnlly  prescribed  as  in  the  case  in  which  we  con- 
sidered such  measures  at  length. 

There  are  other  measures  than  those  mentioned  which 
might  have  been  considered  had  time  periiiitted.  The 
effects  of  heat  and  cold,  the  use  of  opium  as  a  sedative  and 
as  a  heart-tonic  in  small  doses,  might  have  been  enlarged 
upon.  Camphor,  and  especially  the  monobromated  cam- 
phor, musk,  ergot,  cimicifuga,  veratrura  viride,  and  other 
drugs  which  have  a  certain  usefulness  in  special  conditions, 
deserve  more  than  mere  mention.  But  we  have  had  to 
choose  the  best  and  the  most  generally  applicable  meas- 
ures; and  then,  too,  we  have  alluded  to  the  virtues  of  these 
agents  in  our  previous  studies.  What_I  most  regret  is  our 
inability  to  make  a  special  study  of  so-called  cardiac  asthma, 
and  of  the  measures  which  more  particularly  improve  the 
pulmonary  circulation.  But  with  some  reflection  the  prin- 
ciples we  have  applied  to  the  relief  of  the  systemic  circu- 
lation may  be  applied  to  the  pulmonary  circulation  also. 
Indeed,  as  both  suffer  together,  both  must  be  relieved  to- 
gether. 

I  will  only  say  further  in  this  connection  that  1  believe 
venesection  would  frequently  relieve  a  laboring  right  heart, 
and  should  be  resorted  to  more  than  I  have  as  yet  dared  to 
do.  Ilydragogue  purgation,  wet-cupping,  dry-cupping, 
counter-irritation,  the  use  of  the  nitrites,  are  among  the 
most  eflScient  measures  at  our  command. 

In  conclusion,  tben,  the  first  problem  which  presents 
itself  in  the  treatment  of  chronic  diseases  of  the  heart  is  to 
determine  whether  or  not  Xature  herself  has  brought  about 
restoration  of  equilibrium.  Where  this  is  the  case,  the 
function  of  the  therapeutist  is  so  to  guide  the  life  of  his 
patient  as  to  postpone  to  the  furthest  time  possible  the 
rupture  of  compensation.  When  compensation  has  been 
ruptured,  or  in  cases  where  it  has  never  been  established, 
the  tirst  duty  of  the  physician — unless  urgent  symptoms, 
such  as  ascites  or  thoracic  effusions,  call  for  immediate 
measures  to  meet  the  emergency — is  to  institute  tbose 
hygienic  measures  which  shall  restore  extrinsic  and  intrin- 
sic harmony.  After  this,  if  medicaments  are  necessary, 
their  selection  should  be  based  upon  a  careful  study  of  all 
the  conditions  of  the  individual  case,  taking  due  account 
of  the  mental  and  physical  characteristics  of  the  patient. 


Hernia  of  the  Falloppian  Tnbe. — "At  the  Leipsic  Obstetrical  So 
ciety,  Dr.  von  Tisclicndorf  reud  note.s  of  an  interesting  case  of  femoral 
salpingocele.  The  patient  was  an  elderly  woman,  with  symptoms  of 
strangulated  femoral  hernia.  The  .sac  appeared,  before  operation,  to 
contain  omentum  When  opened,  no  omentum  was  found,  hut  the  left 
Falloppian  tube  much  enlarged  on  account  of  oedema.  It  bore,  close  to 
the  ostium,  a  prominence  of  the  size  of  a  cherry,  caused  by  dilatation 
of  its  walls.  Thi.s  prominence  fitted  into  a  corresponding  depression  in 
the  hernial  sac.  Both  tubes  and  sac  were  removed  ;  recovery  was  un- 
interrupted. Dr.  von  Tischendorf  could  only  find  four  eases  of  the  kind 
reported  in  medical  literature,  and  of  these,  two  occurred  many  years 
since." — BrUiih  M,-,/lriil  Joumi!. 

A  Test  forFaeoil  Matter  in  Water.— Paradiazobenzolsulphuric  acid 
made  feebly  alkaline  in  a  twenty-percent,  solution  will,  when  added  to 
water  which  Is  contaminated  with  fiecal  matter,  show  a  yellowish  color, 
ation  within  five  minutes. — Brilwh  atul  Colonial  Druggut. 
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A    SUBMEMBRANOUS    LOCAL   TREATMENT   OF 

PHARYNGEAL   DIPHTHERIA. 

By   a.  SETBERT,   M.  D., 

PROFESSOR  OF  DISEASES  OF  CaiLDBKK,   NEW  YORK  POLTCLrNIC,   AlfD 
PHYSICIAN   TO  THE  CHILDREN'S   DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  GERMAN   DISPENSART. 

Prim.\rilt  the  diphtheric  process  is  a  local  disease. 
It  is  caused  by  the  invasion  of  bacteria  into  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  respiratory  tract,  which  produces  an  in- 
flammation of  the  invaded  region.  It  is  now  conceded  by 
most  bacteriologists  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  of  diph- 
theria the  bacillus  found  by  Klebs  and  Loeffler  is  the  chief 
cause  of  this  disturbance.  Inoculations  of  cultures  of  this 
bacillus  upon  guinea-pigs  and  rabbits,  as  well  as  bacterio- 
logical research  by  clinicians  like  Ileubner,  leave  little 
doubt  in  this  direction. 

Yet  other  pathogenic  germs  besides  this  one  may  enter 
the  mucous  membrane  in  company  with  the  Loefller  bacillus 
in  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  thus  causing  clinical  pictures 
varying  as  to  the  aspect  of  the  membrane  produced,  as  well 
as  to  the  extent,  more  or  less  pernicious  character,  and  du- 
ration of  the  diphtheric  invasion.  If  from  a  purely  practi- 
cal standpoint  one  might  venture  to  suggest  an  idea  not  ex- 
clusively belonging  to  clinical  experience,  I  should  say  that 
to  my  mind  these  varying  pictures  of  the  diphtheritic  pro- 
cess in  ditFerent  cases  (though  often  observed  in  the  same 
epidemics,  at  the  same  time,  and  in  members  of  the  same 
families)  were  caused  by  the  different  proportions  of  these  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  bacteria,  entering  the  mucosa  at  the  same 
time,  so  that  where  other  pathogenic  germs  than  the  true 
diphtheria  bacillus  of  Loeffler  were  in  the  majority,  this  most 
pernicious  micro-organism  did  not  find  the  surroundings 
favorable  enough  for  a  full  development  of  its  growth,  and 
was  curtailed  in  its  action  on  the  human  tissue  by  this  fight 
for  place,  so  as  to  only  result  in  more  or  less  milder  forms 
of  diphtheria.  At  all  events,  we  at  the  present  time,  mind- 
ful of  the  works  of  Oertcl,  Brieger  and  Fraenkel,  and  others, 
may  logically  assume  that  the  more  bacilli  of  Loeffler  are 
found  in  a  given  case  of  diphtheria,  the  more  fatal  its 
prognosis,  and  the  smaller  the  quantity  of  these  germs  in  a 
case,  the  milder  its  form. 

Roux  and  Yersin  have  again  called  attention  to  a 
pseudo-bacillus  of  diphtheria,  having  no  virulence,  but 
otherwise  very  much  like  the  true  germ,  which  appears  to 
become  virulent  when  associated  with  Fehleisen's  coccus  of 
erysipelas.  If  this  can  be  so,  then  other  bacteria  may 
have  the  power  to  decrease  the  virulence  of  others. 

The  changes  brought  about  in  the  tissues  of  mucous 
meinbranes  by  the  invasion  of  the  bacteria  causing  diph- 
tiieria  have  been  elaborately  demonstrated  by  Oertel  in 
his  great  atlas.  The  histology  of  the  pseudo-membrane 
proper  has  found  a  most  careful  student  and  explicit  di'Mi- 
oiistrator  in  Ileubner.  lie  has  examined  the  pseudo- 
membrane  in  cases  from  five  hours  to  six  days  old,  and  his 
results  have  thrown  considerable  light  on  the  diphtheritic 
process.  In  a  drawing  from  lleul)nor's  work,  showing  the 
normal  conditions  of  the  epithelial  layers  of  the  tonsillar 
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mucosa   of  a  child   {Y'l^x-   1).  ««?  nnd   the    upper   layer  to 
consist  of  flat,  hornv,  the   iiiidiUe  of  ri>inid,  and  the  lower 


1* ' 


^<r 


Fig.  I. — ff,  upper  epithelial  layer:  ft,  middle  epithelial  layer;  c,  tower  epithe- 
lial layer  ;  below,  the  connective-tissue  layer  of  the  mucosa. 

Stratum  of  oval->liaped  epithelial  cells,  Uelow  which  last  wc 
notice  laro;e  round  cells,  connective  tissue,  and  blood-vessels. 
Heubner  found  that  even  the  lirst  noticeable  trace  of  the 
diphtheritic  pseudo-membrane  (taken  from  the  tonsil  five 
hours  after  the  beginnint;  of  the  attack)  consisted  of  an  ex- 
udate coming  from  the  inflamed  blood-vessels,  which  after 
wandering  upward  with  the  numerous  leucocytes  (white 
blood-corpuscles)  between  the  oval  and  round  cells  of  the 
epithelium,  lodged  between  the  horny  upper  cells  and  there 
coagulates,  imbedding  within  it  numerous  bacteria.  This 
stream  of  exuding  fibrin,  from  below  upward,  keejis  on 
steadily  as  long  as  the  action  of  the  bacteria  upon  the  blood- 
vessels and  their  surrounding  tissue  progresses,  ultimately 
resulting  in  all  the  epithelial  layers  being  permeated,  dis- 
tended, and  infiltrated  by  this  coagulated  fibrin,  so  that  (as 


e       J  e 

Fio.  2. — a,  epithelium  ;  h,  connecIivc-tii'.-He  layer  of  themucoi^a  ;  c,  false  mem- 
brane :  il,  iiillltratcd  lower  epithelium  ;  e,  blood-vceeoU ;  /,  cxtravasatcd 
blood. 

Heubner  has  it)  while  in  the  beginning  of  a  case  the  ex- 
udate is  iiuliedded  between  the  epitlielium,  in  advanced 
cases  the  epithelium   (or  what   is  left  of  il)   is  iinbeddeil 


in  the  exudate  (Fig.  2,  taken  from  Zieglei's  Pathologkal 
Anatomy). 

The  practical  lesson  we  may  learu  from  these  facts  is 
that  the  appearance  of  the  pseudo meinbrane  is  the  sure 
.-ign  of  bacterial  action  upon  the  lower  layers  of  the  mucosa, 
directly  below  this  sign  of  tiiis  invasion. 

All  investigators  unite  in  stating  that  far  more  bacteria 
are  found  in  the  epithelium  and  the  pseudo-membrane  than 
in  the  tissue  below.  No  doubt  many  of  the  active  bacteria 
are  carried  away  by  the  circulation  after  penetrating  the 
blood-vessels,  and  others  are  carried  upward  with  the  flow- 
ing exudate,  to  be  imbedded  in  the  coagulated  mass  at  the 
periphera. 

L.  Brieger  and  C.  Fraenkel  have  lately  demonstrated 
the  chemical  body  produced  by  the  action  of  the  Klebs- 
Loefiler  bacillus  upon  the  albumin  of  the  pseudo  mem- 
brane, which  getting  into  the  circulation  produces  the  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  diphtheric  paralysis.  This  ptomaine, 
called  by  these  authors  "  toxalbuinin  "  of  diphtheria,  is  pro- 
duced in  but  small  quantities  in  the  early  stages  of  each 
case,  but  the  largerand  older  the  diphtheric  area,  the  moie 
toxalbumin  is  produced.  Injected  into  the  circulation  of 
animals,  this  toxalbumin  invariably  produces  paralvsis. 

The  conclusions  as  to  the  treatment  of  diphtheric  pa- 
tients we  may  logicallv  draw  from  these  facts  are  : 

BV 


tii-li.l.  t'E  jU.S 

Vm.  S.—Ae.  S,  eschar  from  nitrate  of  silver  ;  FE,  Sch.L,  infiltrated  mucosa  ; 
/*r,  bacteria. 

1.  'I'he  pseudo-meinbrane  is  an  exudate  coagulated  in 
the  epithelium  coming  from  the  deeper  layer  of  the  nmcous 
membrane,  and  therel'orc  not  the  disease,  but  the  result  of  it. 
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2.  Henoc  all  treatment  attempting  to  dissolve  or  to  syringe  being  tilled  with  an  antiseptic  flnid,  the  instrument 
forcibly  take  awav  this  pseudo-membrane  is  to  no  purpose,  is  passed  over  the  tongue  to  the  tonsils,  the  returned  toward 
as  it  docs  not  in  the  least  affect  the  diphllierically  in-  the  pseudo-membrane,  and.  by  a  quick  nnd  gentle  press- 
flamed  parts.  I  ure,  the  needles  are  plunged  through  the  psendo-memhrane 

3.  All  medicines  given  by  the  mouth  for  the  purpose  of  I  and  some  of  the  mucosa  surroundins  it.     Now.  while  three 
entering  the  invaded  region  of  the  mucosa  aie  of  n  i 
use  whatsoever  in  this  direction,  as  they  can  not  pos- 
siblv  penetrate  the  coaiiulated  fibrin  and  swollen  epi- 
thelium to  reach  the  bacteria  prodm-ing  this  atl'ection. 

4.  All  local  applications  of  strong  caustics — as  the 
galvano  cautery,  nitrate  of  silver,  etc. — are  of  no  avail, 
as  the  diphtheric  germs  arc  far  beneath  llic  reach  of 
thesi!  agents  (Fig.  3,  action  of  nitrate  of  silver  upon 
diphtheric  mucosa.     Oertel,  I'late  No.  XVIV 

Tests  of  Loeffler  and  others  have  shown  that  the  bac- 
teria causing  diphtheria  can  not  be  destroyed  at  all  by  weak 
antiseptic  solutions.  The  bichloride  of  mercury,  for  instance, 
given  internally,  dissolved  in  10,000  parts  of  water,  could  not 
destroy  this  bacillus  even  if  it  were  completely  surrounded 
by  it.  Givea  as  it  is  in  toaspoonful  doses  by  the  mouth,  it 
passes  gently  over  the  p-eudo-meinbrane  into  the  stomach 
of  the  patient,  from  there  into  the  circulation,  and  the  little 
of  it  that  may  come  in  contact  with  the  bacilli  in  the  dis- 
eased mucous  membrane  can  possibly  be  of  no  account  in 
even  retardino;  their  action.     As  this  remedy  is  one  of  the 


Fui.  4. 

fingers  of  Iiie  lett  hand  hold  tie  iiis'rument  in  this  po>)- 
tion,  the  fluid  is  gcntlv  pressed  out  of  the  syringe  proper 
and  into  <ii>d  be/ow  the  infiamed  mucosa  beneath  the  pseudo- 
membrane.  The  plate  only  permits  of  the  needles  passing 
into  tli<'  tissues  to  the  depth  "f  an  eighth  of  an  inch,  all 
told.  The  needles  are  then  withdrawn,  and  the  remedy  is 
iu  contact  with  the  seal  of  the  disease. 

Five  points  arc  used,  as  1  have  thought  it  wise  to  deposit 
fiv  e  distinct  little  masses  of  remedial  fluid,  because  the  lat- 
ter would  thus  cause  less  inconvenience  by  pressure,  would 


cover  a  greater  area,  and  be  more  readily  distributed  in  the 
strongest  antiseptics  known  to  act  upon  bacterial  life  and  j  neighborhood.  If  gently  performed,  this  little  opeiation 
in  particular  upon  the  LoefBer  bacillus,  it  at  once  appears  [  causes  no  pain,  at  least  not  in  adults  and  children  that  are 
superfluous  to  speak  of  the  legion  of  other  drugs  which  for    sensible  enough   to  speak   for  themselves.     The  fluid  re- 


decades  back  have  been  proposed  for  the  treatment  of  this 
dreadful  disease. 

So  we  can  but  admit  that  the  methods  so  far  employed 


mains  in   the  tissue,  and,  as  a  rule,  not  a  drop  of  blood  is 
lost. 

The  curved  catheter-shaped  tube  may  be  attached  to 


in  attempting  to  aid   the   human   organism  in  resisting  this  \  eiiher  one  of  the  two  plates,  so  that  by  the  four  different 
bacterial  poison  and   its  products    have  accomplished  but  [  combinations  an\   ])art  ol  the  visible  pliaryn.x,  and  even  the 


little,  if  anything  at  all,  because  the  remidies  we  were  com- 
pelled to  use  are  too  weak  and  because  they  do  not  reach 
the  seat  of  this  pathological  process,  .\fter  coming  to  this 
conclusion  and  throwing  aside  all  superfluous  clamor,  it  be 
hooves  us  to  now  attempt  to  remedv  these  faults  of  treat- 
ment. 

The  first  imperative  necessity  brought  before  us,  then, 
must  be  to  bring  whatever  lemedv  we  have  in  direct  con- 
tact with  those  bacilli  which  are  in  full  action  upon  the 
tissues.  As  we  can  not  possibly  use  the  knife  ami  cut 
down  upon  the  lower  stratum  of  the  mucous  lining  of 
the  tonsils  and  the  pharynx,  we  must  devise  other 
means  to  bring  our  drug  to  the  right  spot. 

For  this  purpose  I  have  devi.sed  an  instrument,  con- 
sisting of  three  p;irts:  (1)  A  hypodermic  syringe,  (2)  a 
tube  strong  and  long  enough  to  reach  the  pharyn.v,  and 
(3)  a  sraall  hollow  plate  which  can  be  screwed  on  the 
end  of  this  tube,  holding  the  points  of  five  hollow 
needles.  When  screwed  together,  these  three  parts 
form  a  firm,  handy,  and  pliable  instrument  that  may 
easily  be  introduced  over  a  child's  tongue,  pressing  it 
down,  the  points  of  the  needles  pointing  upward  into  the 
pharynx. 

Supposing  we  had  a  fresh  case  of  diphtheria,  and  a 
pseudo-membrane  of  the  size  of  a  pea  i>n  the  side  of  the 
right   tonsil.     The   needles,  tin'    tube,    and    a    part    of  the 


rear  surface  of  a  large  tonsil,  may  be  reached. 

IiitratoMsillar  injections  with  a  single  hypodermic  nee- 
dle have  been  enijiloved  bv  Ileubner  in  the  treatment  of 
scarlatinous  amygdalitis  for  the  last  eight  years,  and  but 
lately  he  has  ai^ain  recommended  their  use  (with  a  three-per- 
cent, solution  of  carbolic  acid),  yet  he  does  not  employ 
them  in  primary  diphtheria,  knowing  well  that  a  single  in- 
jection into  the  depth  of  a  tonsil  would  not  reach  the  dis 


ease,  would  be  ijuickh  abst  rbed,  and  i  uul<l  not  be  employed 
in  the  other  parts  of  the  pharynx.  Hut  lately,  in  speaking 
of  diphtheria,  he  discards  all  active  treatment. 

It  appears  to  me  of  the  greatest  importance  to  bring  the 
drug  directly  into  and  below  the  disea-ed  jiarl,  and  to  iiitro- 
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ducethe  Qee(i\e%  through  and  around  llie  pscudo-inembranc. 
The  active  bacilli  in  tlie  lower  stratum  of  the  mucosa  will 
thus  be  reached,  the  tissues  there  thus  made  uninhabitable 
to  further  possible  invasions  from  above,  the  exudation  must 
cease,  and  the  whole  process  come  to  a  standstill.  The 
pseudo  membrane,  od  the  other  hand,  is  the  only  true  gtikle 
to  the  diphtheric  inflammation  below  it. 

After  having  convinced  myself  (bj-  practical  tests  on 
numerous  patients  suffering  from  various  throat  affections) 
of  the  pliability  of  this  diphtheria  syringe,  I  naturally  looked 
about  for  a  remedy  for  injection.  Carbolic  acid  in  a  three- 
per-cent.  solution  had  a  good  effect  on  a  few  cases  of  ton- 
sillar diphtheria — cases  that  might  possibly  have  ended  as 
favorably  under  the  use  of  chlorate  of  potassium  or  salt  water. 
To  reallv  have  a  germicidal  action,  it  appeared  to  me  to  be 
essential  to  use  a  wry  strong  antiseptic — one  that  would  im- 
mediately destroy  the  vitality  of  the  Loeffier  bacillns.  Here 
a  strong  solution  of  the  bichloride  of  mercury  suggested  it- 
self, but  so  far  I  have  been  too  timid  to  make  use  of  it. 
Aniline  had  lately  been  mentioned  as  a  non-poisonous 
antiseptic,  and  encouraged  by  Dr.  von  der  Goltz,  of  this 
city,  who  had  used  the  pure  aniline  in  a  solution  of  1  to 
1,000  in  a  large  number  of  gynaecological  and  obstet- 
rical cases  as  an  antiseptic  wash,  apparently  with  marked 
success,  I  concluded  to  make  some  experiments  to  first  test 
its  possible  poisonous  action  on  the  animal  system  and  then 
its  possible  antiseptic  properties.  Assisted  by  Dr.  von  der 
Goltz,  I  injected  four  grammes  (one  drachm)  of  a  ten-per-cent. 
alcoholic  solution  of  aniline  under  the  skin  of  a  cat,  above 
the  gluteal  muscles.  Thirty  minutes  after  this  injection  the 
animal  ate  a  hearty  supper,  and,  after  having  shown  not  the 
slightest  sign  of  poisoning  (no  change  of  heart  action  or  res- 
piration in  particular),  it  was  killed  rapidly  by  a  large  dose 
of  chloroform.  On  section,  1  found  that  the  aniline  had  per- 
meated all  tissues  surrounding  the  point  of  injection  to  the 
extent  of  about  three  inches,  and  in  particular  the  muscles. 
A  piece  of  muscle  was  then  put  into  a  large  test-tube,  and 
about  a  teaspoonfnl  of  my  own  saliva  ad<led  to  it.  As  bac- 
teria are  always  j)resent  in  the  oral  cavity  and  as  I  had  no 
cause  to  tliink  that  thev  were  of  a  particularly  virulent  type, 
I  argued  that,  if  at  all  antiseptic,  the  large  quantity  of  ani- 
line in  this  muscle  would  prevent  any  noticeable  bacterial 
action  for  some  time  at  least,  .\fter  foriy-eight  liours  this 
muscle,  soaked  full  with  aniline,  was  in  a  high  state  of  de- 
composition, giving  a  most  offensive  smell  and  showing 
grayi>h  discoloration  on  its  surface.  This  simple  test  was 
sufficient  for  me  to  discard  aniline  as  an  antiseptic. 

J.  Geppert  (Bonn),  in  a  series  of  painstaking  experi- 
ments, tested  some  of  the  stronger  antiseptics  now  in  use 
as  to  their  action  upon  the  anthrax  bacillus.  I  can  here 
but  briefly  mention  his  results,  showing  that  this  bacillus 
will  live  for  days  in  a  7  per-cent.  solution  of  carbolic  acid  ; 
if  hanging  in  the  Hbers  of  a  silk  thread  diiipid  into  a  solu- 
tion of  the  bichloride  of  mercury  of  1  to  1,000.  wdl  live  and 
thiive  if  nmovcd  after  twenty  miiiutcs;  and  if  spread  on  a 
cover-glass  and  dijiped  into  the  same  solution,  will  breed 
cultures  if  removed  after  five  minutes.  The  next  tests  were 
made  with  chlorine  water  (aqua  chlori)  of  a  0'2-per  cent, 
solution  and  of  a  0"15-pei-cent.  solution,  which  all  resulted 


in  showing  that  the  anthrax  bacillns  was  destroyed  in  ten 
seconds  if  brought  in  contact  with  this  antiseptic,  while  a 
l-to-1,000  solution  of  the  sublimate  could  not  do  the  same 
work  in  fifty  seconds.  Geppert  furthermore  showed  that 
that  antisei)tic  was  most  powerful  which  was  capable  of 
penetrating  those  media  containing  the  micro-organisms. 
This  also  was  found  to  be  chlorine.  Moist  strata  are  per- 
meated more  readily  than  dry  ones.  The  disinfecting  action 
is  a  chemical  one. 

Instigated  by  these  important  tests  of  Gep[)ert's,  I  re- 
solved to  try  the  action  of  chlorine  water  upon  the  diph- 
theritic process.  Three  points  had  to  be  considered:  (1) 
if  it  was  safe  to  inject  a  0-i!  per  cent,  solution  of  aqua 
chlori  into  the  tissues  without  poisonous  effect;  (2)  to  de- 
termine the  local  irritation  and  readiness  of  absorption  if 
injected;  (8)  to  see  if  chlorine  water  would  penetrate  co- 
agulated blood-albumin  and  tissue,  like  epithelial  cells  and 
leucocytes. 

To  determine  the  safety  of  hyt>odermic  injections  of  chlo- 
rine water,  I  injected  half  a  gramme  of  a  0-2-per-cent.  solu- 
tion of  it  under  the  mucous  membrane  lining  the  mouth  of 
a  white  rabbit  weighing  four  pounds  and  a  half.  Another 
rabbit  of  the  same  age  and  weight  was  kept  for  comparison. 
No  poisonous  symptoms  appeared.  Even  a  whole  syringe- 
ful  of  this  solution,  injected  hypoderiuically  in  the  gluteal 
region,  did  not  impair  the  animal's  health  in  the  least. 
The  injections  below  the  mucosa  of  the  upper  lip  plainly 
showed  a  hard  zone  for  days,  evidently  due  to  coagulation 
of  albumin  caused  by  the  chlorine  after  the  water  had  been 
absorbed.  From  these  experiments  I  concluded  that  (1)  it 
was  perfectly  safe  to  inject  this  chlorine  water  into  the  mu- 
cosa of  a  child,  and  (2)  that  the  local  irritation  caused  was 
not  of  any  account,  and  that  the  chlorine  evidently  imme- 
diately went  into  chemical  combinations  with  the  surround- 
ing tissues  and  was  but  slowly  absorbed.  To  see  if  chlo- 
rine water  would  penetrate  co;igulated  blood  albumin,  Mr. 
Otto  Amend  was  kind  enough  to  experiment.  His  answer 
was  an  affirmative  one.  To  see  if  epithelial  cells  and  blood- 
corpuscles  were  acted  u[ion,  I  took  a  drachm  of  urine  of  a 
patient  suffering  from  pyelitis  and  purulent  catarrh  of  the 
bladder,  divided  the  portion  in  tsvo  eipial  halves  in  two  test- 
tubes,  and  added  five  drops  of  the  chlorine  water  to  the 
one.  After  shaking,  1  took  a  drop  of  this  mixture  and 
placed  it  under  the  microscope.  Another  dri'p  was  taken 
from  the  other  tube,  containing  the  unmixed  urine,  upon 
another  sliile.  LFj)on  comparison,  we  find  that  the  drop 
containing  urine  with  chlorine  water  shows  the  white  blood- 
corpuscles  and  epithelial  cells  acted  upon  in  such  it  way 
that  their  borders  look  heavy,  thickened,  and  somewhat 
irregular,  the  nuclei  and  nucleoli  dark  and  irregular,  and 
corpuscles  as  well  as  epithelium  loi>k  as  though  their  pict- 
ures had  been  first  drawn  by  pencil  and  then  overdrawn  by 
ink.  The  constituents  of  the  non-chlorated  urine  show 
clear,  transparent,  and  light  pictures.     (Kig.  5.) 

Repeated  experiments  always  gave  the  same  result. 
Evidently  the  dark,  heavy  spots  and  borders  of  corpuscles 
an<l  epithelium  were  the  work  of  the  chhuine  ami  the  result 
of  a  chemical  change  caused  by  the  contact  of  this  drug 
with   the  albumin  of  these  tissues.      I   deduced   from   this 
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that  if  chlorine  would  even  penetrate  the  epithelial  cells 
and  the  white  blood-corpuscles,  it  certainly  would  imade 
ever}'  particle  of  mucous  tissue  it  came  in  contact  with. 

I  now  made  chlorine-water  injections  into  the  hjpertro- 
phied  tonsils  of  adults.  Two  large  drops,  divided  into  live 
equal  proportions  by  the  five  needle-points,  were  injected 
at  one  time.  The  inconvenience  caused  was  hardly  notice- 
able. A  sense  of  pressure  appeared,  which  left  the  patient 
after  a  few  minutes.  The  introduction  of  the  needle-points 
was  hardly  felt  by  the  patients. 

Being  now  prepared  to  use  this  method  and  this  drug,  I 
made  two  injections  into  the  tonsillar  mucosa  of  a  child  of  three 
years,  two  drops  of  the  0'2-per-cent.  solution  being  used  in 
each  tonsil.  This  little  girl  was  suffering  from  a  fresh  attack 
of  diphtheria  of  three  days'  standing,  both  tcmsils  showing  well- 
marked  pseudo-membranes  of  doubtless  diphtheric  character. 
Ghmds  of  neighborhood  infiltrated ;  temperature,  103°  F.  Sis- 
ter of  child  had  died  of  diphtheria  a  few  months  before.  Injec- 
tion at  5.30  p.  M.  Temperature  at  9  p.m.  down  to  101°,  and 
99°  F.  nest  morning.  The  surrounding  parts  were  now  pale, 
while  at  time  of  injection  the  whole  pharynx  seemed  very  red 
and  oedematous.  Pseudo-membranes  drop  off  in  two  days. 
Appetite  of  child  appeared  four  hours  after  injection. 

In  my  second  case  (a  boy,  aged  two  years  and  three  quar- 
ters, whose  sister  had  died  of  malignant  <lipl)theria  ten  days 
before)  I  found  diphtheric  inflammations  on  both  tonsil?,  which 
were  in  a  state  i>f  enormous  chronic  hypertrophy.  The  right 
tuQsil  presented  a  fresh  pseudo-membrane,  while  the  left  showed 
a  spot  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  looking  as 
though  a  drop  of  milk  had  fallen  on  it  and  spread,  the  very  first 
sign  of  a  pseudo-membrane.  Temperature,  lOl'lb"  F. ;  infiltra- 
tion of  glands;  vomiting.  Injections,  10  a.  m.  At  4  p.  m.  tem- 
perature normal;  appetite.  Pseudo- membrane  dropped  off 
within  thirty-six  hours. 

Cases  lit,  IV,  and  V  were  very  much  like  this  one,  all  three 
patients  being  relatives  of  Case  II. 

Case  VI. — Boy  of  four  years.  Visited  a  family  where  a 
child  had  been  sick  with  diphtheria  three  months  before.  Boy 
was  given  toys  of  this  child,  especially  a  trumpet,  which  had 
been  used  by  the  diphtheric  chdd  during  its  illness.  Forty- 
eight  hours  after  this  visit  symptoms  began.  I  did  not  see  the 
Kjhild  until  four  days  after  the  visit.  Diagnosis:  Diphtheria  of 
both  tonsils  and  sides  of  pharyn.x,  stenosis  of  larynx,  trachea, 
and  larger  bronchi,  due  to  diphtheric  invasion.  Injections  of 
chlorine  water  through  both  pseudo-membranous  patches  in 
pharynx.  Twelve  hours  later  pharynx  pale,  no  extension  of 
pharyngeal  diphtheria,  the  oedema  of  soft  palate  subsided ;  steno- 
lis  worse.  I  now  intub.ited  the  larynx,  bringing  but  partial  re- 
lief, as  disease  had  previously  extended  far  below  the  reach  of 
tlie  O'Uwyer  tube.  Two  days  later  the  child  died  of  paralysis 
of  the  heart,  but  the  day  before  the  pseudo-membrane  of  the 
I)harynx  had  disappeared  entirely.  Though  in  private  practice, 
the  parents  gave  their  consent  to  a  post-mortem,  which  showed 
an  exiiuisite  extension  of  the  diphtheric  process  all  along  the 
bronchi  of  the  first  and  second  order,  with  formation  of  pseudo- 
riienibrane.  The  specimen  was  demonstrated  to  my  class  at  the 
Now  York  Polyclinic  immediately  after  the  autopsy. 

Case  VII,  the  last  I  shall  report,  concerned  the  nine-year- 
olJ  brother  of  the  little  giri  in  Case  II.  Illness  began  suddenly 
with  severe  headache  and  vomiting.  Twenty-four  hours  later 
I  found  a  dark,  slate  colored  pscndo-membrane  about  half  an 
inch  in  diameter  on  both  tonsils.  The  whole  pharynx  o'dema- 
toiis,  very  roil;  the  uvula  much  enlarged.  Swallowing  very 
difficult.     Glands  swollen.     Temperature,  102-75°  F.    It  needed 


the  assistance  of  the  O'Dwyer-Denhard  gag  and  of  three  men 
to  overcome  the  struggling  of  the  boy  to  succeed  in  making  the 
first  submembranous  injection.  The  second  one  could  l>e  made 
easily,  as  the  patient  lost  all  fear  after  thetir.-tone,  and  stated: 
"If  that's  all,  you  can  do  it  again."  At  the  next  visit  the 
throat  was  pale,  the  swelling  reduced  markedly,  the  tempera- 
ture 100-25°  F.,  the  feeling  of  illness  entirely  gone,  and  boy  ask- 
ing for  beefsteak.  The  pallor  of  the  mucosa  surrounding  the 
pseudo-membrane  was  as  distinct  in  this  case  as  in  all  others. 
The  oedema  of  the  uvula  and  soft  palate  had  diminished  consid- 
erably. The  next  day  the  general  improvement  persisted,  the 
left  tonsil  losing  its  pseudo-membrane  till  evening,  that  of  the 
right  growing  smaller  to  one  half  of  its  extent.  But,  as  the 
temperature  showed  a  rise  again  to  101-5°  F.,  I  looked  for  and 
found  a  new  diphtheric  patch  on  the  side  wall  of  the  pharynx 
back  of  the  right  tonsil.  I  concluded  to  make  another  injec- 
tion at  this  point,  which  now  was  done  without  the  slightest 
resistance  from  the  boy  and  without  the  aid  of  spoon  or  gag. 
Next  day  both  tonsils  were  clean,  temperature  was  normal,  and 
the  pea-like  pseudo-membrane  disappeared  by  evening. 

These  seven  cases  (from  private  practice)  demonstrate 
fully— 

1.  That  this  method  of  treatment  can  be  employed 
without  inconvenience  and  danger  to  children. 

2.  That  the  chlorine  water,  thus  brought  in  contact  with 
the  Loeffler  bacilli  and  the  inflamed  parts,  evidently  tends 
to  check  their  career  in  the  mucous  membrane  and  to 
shorten  the  disca.se. 

3.  That  it  seems  worth  while  to  give  this  method  a  full 
trial. 

One  word  more  about  the  handling  of  the  apparatus: 
The  chlorine  water  must  be  kept  cold  and  dark,  and  is  best 
carried  constantly  with  the  instruments  in  an  outsiiJe  over- 
coat pocket.  This  will  insure  purity  and  correct  strength 
of  the  solution  and,  before  all,  will  avoid  delay,  for  the 
sooner  the  injection  is  made  the  better  the  prognosis  of  the 
case.  I  do  not  expect  to  influence  cases  by  this  method 
where  the  diphtheric  inflammation  has  spread  over  the  half 
or  whole  of  the  oral  cavity,  and  I  hardly  think  that  I  would 
make  any  attempts  at  using  it,  but  I  have  good  cause  to 
think  that  we  may  prevent  such  spreading  by  these  injec- 
tions almost  with  certainty  if  employed  in  time. 

The  needles  and  the  whole  instrument  are  easily  disin- 
fected by  the  same  chlorine  water  and  soap  and  water  exter- 
nally ;  the  inner  surface,  never  coming  in  contact  with  diph- 
theria, is  nevertheless  disinfected  by  the  chlorine. 

The  needle-points  must  be  wired  carefully  and  the 
whole  syringe  clearedof  the  chlorine  water  thoroughly.  Of 
course  some  corroding  will  come  in  time,  and  a  new  needle- 
plate  will  now  and  then  be  necessary;  but  what  is  that  in 
comparison  to  what  we  may  accomplish  with  it  ? 

Whether  the  chlorine  water  will  remain  the  best  chemical 
to  use  or  not,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say.  Other  remedies 
may  also  be  used  with  effect. 

In  speaking  of  future  methods  of  treatment  in  an  arti- 
cle published  last  February  I  said  :  '"  If  we  now  vaccinate 
organisms  into  the  circulation  of  healthy  persons  to  pre- 
vent disease,  why  may  we  not  come  to  impregnating  micro- 
organisms into  those  already  diseased?"  And  so  I  hope 
to  see  the  day  when  Koch  or  one  of  his  pu])ils  will  give  us 
a  lymph  that  we  may  inject  into  diphtheric  tissues.     By 
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that  time  my  little  instrument  may  be  so  improved  that  it 
will  fully  answer  this  purpose  also,  yet  till  then  even,  I  am 
convinced,  it  will  help  to  save  children  from  an  early  wrave 
if  employed  in  time. 
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PERINEAL  CYST6f5MY 

VERSUS  SUPRAPUBIC  CYSTOTOMY.* 

By  U.   O.    WALKER,  M.  D., 

DETROIT,   MICH. 

In  the  choice  of  a  method  of  operation  we  should  be 
governed,  first,  by  its  safety  ;  second,  by  its  simplicity  of 
performance;  third,  by  its  rapidity  of  result;  fouith,  by  its 
general  applicability  in  the  majority  of  cases.  It  is  my  pur- 
pose in  this  paper  to  present  briefly  my  views  concerning 
the  two  methods  of  entrance  into  the  urinary  bladder — viz., 
perineal  c^-stotomy  aud  suprapubic  cystotomy. 

An  all-wise  Providence  evidently  intended  that  the 
bladder  should  be  emptied  from  its  most  dependent  point. 

Our  fathers  in  surgery,  guided  by  this  idea,  followed  it 
out  by  attacking  the  bladder  through  the  periuKum  for  the 
relief  of  disease,  foreign  bodies,  or  obstruction. 

One  Pierre  Franco,  in  1556,  from  force  of  circumstance, 
opened  the  organ  from  above.  Otiiers,  at  long  intervals, 
did  likewise,  but  all  condemned  the  procedure,  largely  on 
account  of  its  high  mortality,  until  Garson  and  Peterson 
demonstrated  by  distention  of  the  rectum  the  easier  ap- 
proach to  the  bladder  by  the  sectio  alta. 

Since  the  revival  of  this  method  the  medical  press  has 
teemed  with  fulsome  praise  of  its  brilliant  results  by  many 
advocates,  while  few  have  had  the  temerity  to  say  aught 
against  the  tidal  wave  of  opinion  in  its  behalf. 

I  am  aware  that  I  am  in  the  presence  of  gentlemen  dis- 
tinguished in  this  department  of  surgery  wiio  do  not  agree 
with  my  views. 

It  may  seem  to  you  presumptuous  on  my  i)art  to  offer 
them  from  my  limited  experience,  having  operated  in  but 
five  cases,  with  but  one  recovery,  and  by  your  indulgenci-  I 
will  report  them. 

Case  I. — J.  B.,  aged  fifty,  first  came  under  my  observation 
in  June,  1887,  for  Revere  hteinorrhage  from  the  bladder,  with  a 
history  of  tlie  trouble  of  this  viscus  of  three  or  four  months' 
standing.     His  previous  history  was  good,  wiih  the  exception 
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that,  eight  years  ago,  his  left  arm  was  severely  crushed  by  a 
falling  trip-hammer,  and  at  that  time  I  removed  it  just  below  the 
shoulder  joint.  The  hwmorrhage  was  controlled  by  large  doses 
of  ergot.  Blood  was  always  present  in  his  urine  alter  this,  with 
evidences  of  more  or  less  cystitis.  The  microscope  never  re- 
vealed anything  further,  but,  from  exploration  of  the  bladder 
with  a  searcher,  I  have  no  doubt  about  the  presence  o£  a  growth. 
Medication  and  irrigation  were  of  no  avail  in  abating  his  symp- 
toms. On  November  25,  1887,  as  he  was  gradually  failing,  he 
consented  that  I  should  operate  upon  him.  At  this  time  reports 
by  various  operators  were  made  in  the  journals  extolling  the 
excellence  of  the  suprapubic  method,  especially  for  the  re- 
moval of  tumors  of  the  bladder.  I  therefore  concluded  that 
this  was  a  suitable  ca.se  for  its  trial.  He  entered  St.  Mary's 
Hospital  on  November  28,  1887.  On  December  2d,  having 
undergone  thorough  antiseptic  preparation,  I  did  the  opera- 
tion. As  I  did  not  have  the  rubber  colpenrynter,  I  used  a 
soft-rubber  ice-bag,  tied  on  to  a  No.  16  English  catheter,  and 
distended  the  rectum  with  ten  ounces  of  warm  water,  also  in- 
jecting eight  ounces  of  boric  acid  solution  into  the  bladder. 
The  ineisiim  was  about  three  inches  and  a  half  in  length,  in  the 
median  line,  to  the  symphysis,  and  down  to  the  prevesical  tat, 
which  was  pushed  and  torn  aside  with  the  finger-nail.  The 
bladder  was  then  seized  with  two  tenacula,  and  a  longitudinal 
incision  made  between  them.  As  soon  as  the  boric  acid  solu- 
tion had  run  out  there  was  no  difticulty  in  feeling  a  tumor  pro- 
jecting on  each  side  and  behind  the  vesical  outlet,  hnving  its 
origin  from  the  prostate,  although  previously  1  bad  not  been 
able  to  recognize  any  enlargement  of  the  gland  by  digital  ex- 
amination of  the  rectum.  The  tumor  was  removed  piecemeal 
with  the  curette,  altogether  probably  of  the  size  of  a  small  egg  ; 
it  proved  to  be  an  epithelioma.  The  bleeding  was  profuse,  but 
controlled  with  hot  boric-acid  solution.  A  drainage-tube  was 
introduced  and  the  bladder  sutured  with  catgut,  while  the  ab- 
dominal wound  was  closed  with  several  interrupted  sutures  of 
silk.  The  drainage-tube  was  of  sufficient  length  to  empty  into 
a  ves'iel  containing  a  twenty-per-cent.  solution  of  carbolic  acid. 
On  December  3cf  the  patient  passed  a  restless  night,  with  evi- 
dent dribbling  of  urine  alongside  of  the  tube.  On  the  4th  the 
condition  was  the  same,  with  a  temperature  of  lOO'S".  On  the 
5th  the  temperature  was  101-5°;  there  was  constant  escape  of 
urine  from  the  wound  with  suppuration  along  the  course  of  the 
sutures.  He  gradually  gresv  worse,  with  a  varying  temperature 
of  100°  to  ]04-5°,  and  died  on  December  28th.  The  wound  never 
closed,  and  tlie  whole  lower  portion  of  the  abdomen,  together 
with  the  scrotum,  was  excoriated,  as  a  result  of  the  constant 
presence  of  urine.  His  condition  was  pitiable,  especially  for  the 
last  two  weeks  that  he  lived,  although  extra  effort  was  made  to 
keep  him  dry  with  frequently-renewed  dressings.  A  po?t-mor- 
tem  was  not  permitted. 

Case  II. — A.  L.,  a  Bohemian,  aged  thirty-seven,  first  came 
uniler  my  care  on  May  1,  1888,  with  a  history  of  previous  gon- 
orrhoeas, and  an  operation  for  a  stricture  in  the  deep  uretlira 
by  external  perineal  urethrotomy  two  years  before  coming  to 
see  me.  He  had  a  marked  chronic  cystitis,  without  evidence  of 
any  involvement  of  the  kidneys.  It  was  quite  evident  from  his 
history  that  he  had  bad  at  the  time  of  the  urethrotomy  a  cystitis 
which  had  never  got  well.  Although  you  have  observed  that 
my  first  experience  was  disastrous,  yet,  in  view  of  cumulative 
authority,  I  again  decided  to  venture  the  attempt  of  another 
suprapubic  cystotomy,  as  this  was  certainly  a  projier  case  for 
this  method.  The  operation  was  accordingly  done  on  June  2d, 
after  the  manner  of  the  case  just  described.  lie  did  fairly  well 
for  ten  diiys,  although  suffering  severely  from  the  presence  of 
the  tube,  when  it  was  withdrawn,  and  the  wound  kept  open 
by  the  daily  introduction  of  a  catheter.     From  this  time  on  he 
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gradually  grew  worse,  and  died  on  July  lOlh,  evidently-  by  the 
extension  of  tbe  disease  to  the  pelves  of  the  kidnejs,  and  possi- 
bly the  kidneys  themselves;  yet  I  was  nnable  to  verify  this, 
from  the  fact  that  I  was  out  of  the  city  at  the  time  and  no 
autopsy  was  made 

Cask  III. — M.  H.,  a^ed  seventy,  had  been  a  sufferer  for  over 
fifteen  years  from  mechanical  obstruction  of  the  urine.  I  saw 
him  for  the  first  time  in  October,  1888;  his  prostate  was 
■enormously  enlarged,  and  he  had  all  the  symptoms  common 
in  sach  cases.  I  did  not  see  him  again  until  February  (j, 
1889,  in  consultation  with  Dr.  Lonjiyear,  of  Detroit.  At  tliis 
time  he  was  suffering  severely  from  a  frequent  desire  to  void 
his  urine.  The  microscope  revealed  large  quantities  of  pus, 
some  blood,  and  epithelial  cells,  and  shreds  of  tissue  that  he 
passed  I  found  to  be  portions  of  a  sarcomatous  growth.  I 
explained  to  him  the  possibilities  of  a  suprapubic  cystotomy, 
to  wliich  he  consented.  I  did  the  operation  on  Fehruary  18, 
1889.  The  colpeurynter  was  distended  with  about  six  ounces 
of  water,  and  that  with  difficulty.  The  bladder  I  found  to  be 
of  small  capacity,  holding  but  a  little  more  than  two  ounces 
of  the  boric-acid  solution.  In  cutting  through  the  bladder  it 
give  the  impression  as  if  cutting  through  cartilage.  Introduc- 
ing my  finger,  I  perceived  that  most  of  the  bladder  was  infil- 
trated with  a  growth  undoubtedly  having  its  origin  from  the 
prostate.  It  was  so  extensive  in  character  that  I  did  not  at- 
tempt even  to  remove  any  portion  of  it.  A  drainage-tube  was  in- 
troduced, through  which  urine  continued  to  flow  until  his  death, 
which  occurred  on  March  15,  1889.  He  died  from  e.xhaustion, 
the  natural  result  of  the  disease,  and  not,  in  rny  opinion,  has- 
tened in  the  least  by  the  operation. 

Case  IV. — N.  B,  aged  fifty-nine,  a  fairly  healthy  farmer, 
consulted  me,  March  14,  1889,  for  obstruction  of  urinary  flow, 
necessitating  the  frequent  use  of  a  catheter.  E.xamination  re- 
vealed a  very  large  prostate,  an  immense  residuum  of  urine,  and 
a  considerable  cystitis.  He  was  very  desirous  that  something 
shonld  be  done  in  the  way  of  an  operation,  as  be  had  been  more 
or  less  of  a  suB'erer  for  five  years.  Dr.  Hunter  McGuire's  re- 
port of  excellent  results  following  suprapubic  drainage  for  the 
relief  of  enlarged  prostates  encouraged  me  to  make  another 
trial.  The  patient  entered  Harper  Hospital  on  .March  21,  1889, 
and  was  operated  upon  on  the  28d.  For  two  days  he  did  well, 
with  the  exception  of  constant  severe  pain  and  the  usual  ex- 
coriation from  the  overflowing  urine.  On  the  third  day  he  was 
attacked  with  peritonitis,  although  I  am  certain  that  no  injury 
was  done  the  peritonasuin  at  tlie  time  of  the  operation.  His 
condition  gradually  became  worse,  and  he  died  on  the  :iOth. 
Unfortunately,  the  friends  objected  to  an  autopsy. 

Case  V. — A.  S.,  a  German,  aged  seventeen,  small  for  his  age, 
was  sent  to  me  by  Dr.  D.  Inglis  on  January  8,  1890,  with  a  his- 
tory of  painful  micturition  dating  hack  to  the  time  when  he  was 
two  years  of  age.  Examination  with  a  searcher  revealed  a  large 
and  hard  calculus,  .\ltbougli  my  previous  record  was  bad,  and 
as  this  seemed  a  favorable  case,  1  decided  to  again  try  the  supra- 
pubic method.  He  was  sent  to  Harper  Hospital,  and  on  January 
loth  I  operated.  Tbe  usual  antiseptic  precautions  were  observed, 
both  preparatory  and  immediate.  He  was  chloroformed  and  the 
rubber  colpeurynter  introduced  into  the  rectum  and  tilled  with 
six  ounces  ot  warm  water,  and  immediately  the  bladder  was  dis- 
tended with  an  ei|Ual  quantity  of  boric-acid  sidution.  This 
amount  of  fluid  was  sufficient  to  indicate  the  presence  of  the 
bladder  above  the  symphysis.  The  further  steps  of  the  opera- 
tion were  similar  to  those  in  (he  preceding  cases,  somewhat 
tedious  on  account  of  lin.-niorrliage,  and  a  mulberry  calculus  was 
removed  weighing  three  hundred  and  twenty  grains.  The  in- 
cision in  the  bladder  was  carefully  iloscd  with  interrupted  c.'ilgnt 
sutures  and  the  integument  cnaptatod  with  three  <leip  silk  sut- 


ures, leaving  an  opening  below  for  a  small  drainage-tube.  The 
ordinary  antiseptic  dressings  were  ajiplied  and  a  rubber  catheter 
was  introduced  through  the  urethra  into  the  bladder  for  drain- 
ing off  tbe  urine. 

January  11th. — During  the  night,  owing  to  pain  from  the 
presence  of  the  catheter,  the  patient  pulled  it  out,  and  it  was 
quite  apparent  that  the  urine  was  forcing  its  way  through  and 
alongside  of  the  drainage-tube  in  the  wound,  showing  that  I  had 
failed  to  close  the  bladder  completely.  The  catheter  was  agnin 
introduced,  but  its  presence  was  so  painful  that  it  bad  to  be  re- 
moved, and,  in  spite  of  all  that  could  be  done,  the  urine  con- 
tinued to  flow  through  the  wound. 

12th. — For  the  last  twenty-four  hours  the  temperature  has 
ranged  from  100°  to  102°,  indicating  that,  althongh  we  had  taken 
extra  precautions  for  thorough  antisepsis,  it  was  evident  that 
our  patient  was  suffering  from  septic  infection.  I  mention  this 
fact  for  the  reason  that  several  operators  speak  of  the  beauties 
of  healthy  urine  as  an  antiseptic — to  my  mind  a  delusion  that 
should  not  ensnare  any  operator,  whether  his  operation  is  supra- 
pubic or  perineal.  From  this  time  until  January  18th  the  tem- 
perature varied  from  normal  to  102°.  The  whole  of  the  lower 
portion  of  the  abdomen  and  scrotum  was  excoriated;  although 
extra  care  was  taken  to  keep  him  clean,  yet  the  parts  were  con- 
stantly wet  with  urine. 

23d. — The  wound  was  sufficiently  closed  for  the  entire  urine 
to  pass  through  the  urethra. 

J?9<A.— He  left  the  hospital;  the  wound  was  completely 
healed,  and  he  was  able  to  retain  his  urine  for  three  or  four 
hours. 

The  perineal  method  of  reacliing  the  bladder  is  the  old- 
est known  to  us,  although  numerous  modifications  have  been 
made  since  the  hap-hazard  "  cut  on  the  gripe  "  for  stone 
was  first  done.  For  the  removal  of  .stone,  litholapaxv  un- 
doubtedly stands  pre-eniinent,  and  can  be  done  upon  subjects 
from  three  years  of  age  upward,  yet  there  are  numerous  re- 
strictions to  this  inetliod,  such  as  stricture  of  the  iiretlira, 
a  large-sized  stone,  an  enormous  prostate,  etc.  There  can 
be  no  question,  when  cutting  has  to  be  done,  that  the  medio- 
bilateral  method  presents  the  best  advantages,  and  I  can  no 
better  illustrate  what  I  wish  to  say  than  by  quoting  the  con- 
clusions of  Dr.  \V.  T.  Briggs,  president  of  tlie  American 
Medical  Association,  in  his  paper.  The  Choice  of  Operations 
for  the  Removal  of  N'esical  Calculi  in  the  Male  :  "  First,  that 
it  opens  up  the  shortest  and  most  direct  route  to  the  blad- 
der ;  second,  it  divides  parts  of  the  least  importance  ;  third, 
it  is  almost  a  bloodless  operation;  fourth,  it  affords  a  pas- 
sage for  the  removal  of  any  calculus  wiiich  can  safely  be 
removed  through  the  perina'utn,  and  is  the  best  route  for 
free  drainage;  fifth,  it  reduces  the  death-rate  to  a  inini- 
inum." 

The  treatment  of  enlarged  prostates  with  cystitis  is 
equally  efficacious  by  the  perineal  section  and  drainage,  in 
behalf  of  which  I  will  report  the  following  case — one  of 
many  that  I  have  treated  in  this  manner: 

O.  P.,  aged  seventy  four,  with  a  history  of  prostatic  enlarge- 
ment for  twenty  years,  came  under  my  observation  on  January 
7,  1890,  througli  the  kindness  of  Dr.  0.  Raynale,  of  Birming- 
ham, Mich.  Until  about  a  year  previous  he  had  been  able  to 
relieve  himself  with  a  catheter,  and  since  that  time  the  desire 
to  void  urine  had  been  almost  constant,  so  that  he  rarely  held 
it  more  than  an  hour.  I  explained  to  him  the  pos'.ibilities  of  a 
perineal  section,  and  after  mature  deliberation  on  his  part  he 
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consented,  and  I  operated  on  January  10,  1890.  The  principles 
of  modern  surgery  were  religiously  observed.  After  diriding 
the  urethra  as  far  as  the  prostate,  I  discovered  an  unusual  me- 
dian projection,  which  I  divided  down  to  the  floor  of  the  pros- 
tate. The  bladder  was  thoroughly  irrigated  with  a  l-to-10,000 
•  bichloride  solution.  For  a  drainage  I  used  a  No.  IG  coiiinion 
English  catheter  with  about  six  feet  of  rubber  tubing  attached. 
The  catheter  was  held  in  place  by  a  silk  thread  attached  to  an 
abdominal  band,  care  being  taken  not  to  permit  the  point  of  the 
catheter  to  touch  the  fundus  of  the  bladder;  this  can  be  pre- 
vented h\  placing  next  to  the  perinwum  two  or  three  thicknesses 
of  gauze,  and  then  tviug  the  thread  guys  close  to  it  on  tlie  cathe- 
ter, over  which  the  other  dressings  are  then  applied.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  remove  the  dressings  for  several  days,  until  all 
danger  of  sepsis  is  past.  The  tube  should  be  conducted  into  a 
vessel  containing  an  antiseptic  solution.  On  the  first  night  fol- 
lowing the  operation  he  slept  nine  hours — something  he  had 
not  done  for  years.  The  bladder  was  washed  out  daily  with  a 
boric-acid  s  ihition  through  the  drainage-tube.  For  the  first  ten 
days  he  remained  in  bed  ;  after  that  he  was  permitted  to  sit  up 
and  take  an  occasional  walk.  During  March  he  had  an  attack 
of  grippe,  to  which  he  nearly  succumbed.  On  July  loth  he 
came  to  my  otBce  informing  ine  that  he  had  just  returned  from 
presiding  over  a  two  days'  session  of  the  Michigan  Pioneer  So- 
ciety. He  still  wears  a  rubber  tube  which  he  keeps  closed  by  a 
wooden  plug,  removing  it  every  four  or  five  hours,  whenever 
he  wishes  to  empty  his  bladder.  I  was  of  the  opinion,  and  so 
ioformed  him,  that  it  was  unnecessary  to  wear  it  longer,  but,  as 
he  had  had  such  comfort  during  its  use,  he  refused  to  dispense 
with  it. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  by  the  suprapubic  section 
we  are  better  able  to  observe  a  tumor  of  the  bladder,  yet 
it  is  quite  possible  with  a  searcher  to  recognize  its  location 
and  size  with  reasonable  accuracy ;  if  more  is  needed  we 
can  resort  to  the  cvstoscope.  Further,  I  sec  no  reason 
why  it  is  not  as  easily  removed  through  tlie  perineum  as 
by  the  high  section.  In  looking  up  the  literature  at  my 
command  of  suprapubic  operations  since  188.3,  I  find  in 
the  record  of  between  three  and  four  hundred  operations 
an  average  mortality  of  30  per  cent.  A  few  operators 
have  had  a  series  of  cases  ranging  from  three  to  ten  with- 
out a  death.  The  most  remarkable  record  in  this  respect 
is  that  of  the  distinguished  surgeon  Dr.  llunter  McOuire— 
twenty-one  operations  with  but  a  single  death.  When,  how- 
ever, we  compare  the  many  thousand  operations  by  the 
perineal  method  of  different  collectors,  and  find  a  mortality 
of  but  5,  6,  and  7  per  cent.,  rarely  going  beyond  9  per 
cent.,  I  must  go  back  to  my  original  propositions  and  con- 
clude :  First,  that  it  is  a  safer  operation  ;  second,  that  it  is  a 
simpler  operation  ;  third,  that  it  is  more  rapid  in  its  results; 
fourth,  that  it  is  adapted  to  more  cases  than  that  of  supra- 
pubic cystotomy. 

Prescribing  Liquors. — •'  During  the  recent  heated  pi>litital  term  In 
South  Caroliiiu  a  convention  met  at  the  county  site.  The  town  being 
a  'dry'  one,  delpgate.^  puffered  much  from  thirst,  which  fever  a  thrifty 
physician  souglit  to  allay  by  prescriptions  of  whisky  and  beer.  Tlic 
size  of  one  dose,  a  dozen  bottles,  attracted  the  law's  attention,  and  the 
medical  man  is  now  in  tlie  law's  clutch.  From  this  lie  attempts  to 
rescue  himself  by  pleading  his  professional  privilege,  but  the  judge 
says  that  while  '  preaoription  '  is  hroiid  enough  to  cover  a  black  dniii;:lit, 
it  lacks  elasticity  enough  for  a  do/en  hlack  bottles." — Driujffinf »  ('ir- 
TMi/ar  and  Chemical  Gazette. 
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THE   KOCH   TREATMENT  OF   TUBERCULAR   DISEASE. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  popular  and  profes- 
sional interest  excited  by  Professor  Koch's  announcement  of 
his  discovery  of  a  remedy  for  tubercular  disease  should  be  sus- 
tained until  something  decisive  occurs,  but  it  is  rather  re- 
markable that  it  should  be  manifested  by  certain  doings  and 
projects  that  we  have  rumors  of.  Since  our  last  issue,  abso- 
lutely nothing  has  been  made  known  that  goes  far  to  confirm 
or  to  disprove  the  contention  that  the  remedy  is  really  capable 
of  exerting  the  curative  influence  that  Koch  supposes  it  to  pos 
sess,  although  the  announcement  has  been  made  that  he  him- 
self considers  his  work  in  the  matter  at  an  end  and  is  about  to 
enter  upon  investigations  having  for  their  purpose  the  prepara- 
tion of  similar  antidotes  to  other  infectious  diseases. 

Physicians  from  all  parts  of  the  world  continue  to  flock  to 
Berlin  with  the  hope  of  learning  something  more  about  the 
nature  and  use  of  the  coutratubercular  "  clear,  brownish 
liquid,"  which  the  newspapers  are  practically  unanimous  in 
calling  "lymph,"  than  is  to  be  made  out  from  what  has  been 
published  on  the  subject.  As  we  have  said  before,  it  is  exceed- 
ingly doubtfnl  if  they  will  succeed  in  their  object  to  any  note- 
worthy extent;  nevertheless,  we  have  made  arrangements  by 
which  anything  important  about  the  matter  that  may  be  learned 
by  one  of  them  in  Berlin  will  be  given  to  our  readers  promptly. 
The  worst  that  is  likely  to  happen  to  these  gentlemen,  how- 
ever, is  waste  of  time;  it  is  far  different,  unfortunately,  with 
the  subjects  of  tuberculosis  who  are  undertaking  a  pilgrimage 
to  a  distant  city.  Hesides  the  fact  that  the  etfic^icy  of  the  Koch 
treatment  is  far  from  being  established,  there  is  almost  the  cer- 
tainty that  the  great  majority  of  these  sufferers  will  not  have 
an  opportunity  to  be  submitted  to  it  until  after  their  strength 
has  been  so  exhausted  as  to  seriously  impair  the  probaliility  of 
their  deriving  from  the  treatment  whatever  benefit  it  may  be 
capable  of  conferring  under  favorable  circumstances. 

The  arrival  of  specimens  of  the  curative  liquid  is  now  ex- 
pected by  several  physicians  in  this  country,  and  it  is  an- 
nounced that  certain  hospitals  have  set  apart  wards  for  pa- 
tients on  whom  its  virtues'  are  to  be  tested.  If  adequate 
supplies  are  received,  the  profos.sion  here  will  soon  be  able  to 
furnish  data  on  which  to  found  a  judgment  as  to  the  value  of 
the  suppo-ed  discovery. 

Koch  still  keeps  the  secret  of  the  nature  of  the  licpiid,  and 
it  is  intimated  that  it  is  his  intention  to  continue  to  do  so  for 
the  present.  Whatever  justification  there  was  for  that  course 
at  the  outset  does  not  seem  to  bo  intensified,  but  rather  weak- 
ened, by  the  march  of  events.  The  (irotession  will  not  long 
rest  content  with  being  told  that  there  is  too  much  danger  of 
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their  making  deadly  blunders  in  case  they  should  try  to  make 
the  product  for  themselves.  It  is  stated  that  the  German  Gov- 
ernment intends  to  go  into  the  business  of  making  if,  and  it  is 
announced  that  that  Government  has  already  provided  hand- 
somely for  carrying  the  treatment  into  effect  and  for  Koch's 
other  studies.  In  the  mean  time,  there  are  reports  of  a  fen- 
deaths  having  occurred  under  circumstances  that  naturally  give 
rise  to  the  suspicion  of  their  having  been  due  to  the  injections. 
It  still  remains  to  be  seen  whether  Koch's  treatment  of  tuber- 
cular disease  rests  on  a  wonderful  discovery  or  on  a  delu.sion- 
but,  whichever  may  turn  out  to  be  the  case,  it  will  undoubtedly 
lead  to  processes  that  will  eventually  develop  our  mastery  over 
disease  most  notably. 

SURGERY   AND   CRUELTY   TO   .VNIM.M.S. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  an  experiment  in  bone  surgery  now 
in  progress  in  one  of  the  hospitals  of  New  York  should  have 
been  made  the  subject  of  sensational  newspaper  reports  on  the 
one  hand,  and  of  condemnation  in  some  of  the  newspapers  on 
the  oilier.  We  have  reference  to  the  insertion  of  a  segment  of 
a  dog's  bone  into  a  vacuity  in  the  bone  of  a  boy's  leg,  the  seg- 
ment being  still  connected  with  its  original  source  of  blood- 
supply,  «o  that  the  dog  requires  to  be  kept  almost  motionless 
for  a  long  period,  and  otherwise  treated  by  restraining  meas- 
ures. All  this,  of  course,  would  be  inexcusably  cruel  if  it  were 
done  wantonly  or  with  no  sufficient  l.uidabK'  purpose  in  view, 
and  a  portion  of  the  public  is  apt  to  lose  siglit  of  the  praise- 
worthy object,  and  dwell  on  the  dog's  surterings.  This  tend- 
ency is  necessarily  heightened  when  a  writtr  of  ability  argues 
in  one  of  the  daily  papers  that  the  experiment  is  unnecess.ary 
and  therefore  unjustifiable,  and  when  his  argument  receives 
editorial  support.  This  is  what  has  happened,  and  the  danger 
is  that  a  public  feeling  will  be  aroused  that  will  lead  the  Legis- 
lature to  cripple  experimentation  by  the  enactment  of  more 
stringent  laws  against  cruelty  to  animals.  Legislation  engen- 
dered by  sentiment  is  prone  to  go  too  far,  and,  to  avoid  such  a 
result  in  this  matter,  it  ought  to  be  made  known  to  the  good 
people  who  are  distressed  at  the  boy-and-ddg  ex()tM-itnent  t!)at 
it  certainly  was  not  undertaken  as  a  mere  exhibition  of  caprice, 
assuredly  not  as  a  piece  of  cruelty.  There  may  be  eipially  good 
methods  of  tilling  a  bony  gap  with  new  bone;  there  may  even 
be  better  ones.  That,  however,  has  not  yet  been  made  a  mat- 
ter of  certainty,  although  the  success  obtained  by  Mr.  A.  U. 
Miller,  of  England,  with  the  use  of  decalcified-bone  chips,  al- 
laded  to  in  our  last  issue,  has  been  such  as  to  aftord  great  en- 
coaragement  that  it  soon  may  be  demonstrated.  Until  it  has 
been,  a  surgeon  is  juatifiid,  we  think,  in  using  his  own  judg- 
ment in  the  choice  between  a  procedure  involving  suffering  to 
one  of  the  lower  animals  and  one  that  does  not  involve  that  oc- 
currence. This  is  not  a  matter  of  vivisection  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  word,  and  it  will  not  do  to  cite  the  statements  of 
physiologists  against  the  utility  of  the  operation.  On  the  other 
hand,  members  of  the  medical  profession  can  not  be  too  care- 
ful, when  they  set  about  any  such  procedure,  to  take  all  possi- 
ble pains  to  c^irry  It  out  with  every  practicable  mitigation  of 


suffering.     We  have  no  reason  to  think  that  this  was  not  done 
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THE   USE   OF  MENTHOL  IN   DIPHTHERIA. 

The  antiseptic  properties  of  menthol,  especially  in  cases  of 
diphtheria,  have  received  strong  testimony  in  an  article  by  Dr. 
Herman  Wolf  in  the  Therapeutuehe  Alonatshefte  iov  September. 
He  adopts  the  following  form  of  application  :  A  powder  is  pre- 
scribed containing  one  part  of  the  drug  to  ten  or  twenty  parts 
of  sugar;  this  to  be  carefully  applied  by  means  of  a  camel's- 
hair  brush  to  the  ioHamed  and  iiiembrane-covered  parts  of  the 
throat,  which  should  have  been  thoroughly  cleansed  from  all 
mucous  secretions  beforehand.  If  the  nasal  passages  also  are 
involved,  the  powder  should  be  blown  into  the  anterior  nares 
and  upon  the  posterior  pharyngeal  wall.  If  the  process  has  in- 
vaded the  bronchi,  menthol  may  be  sprayed  during  inhalation. 
In  a  somewhat  large  experience  with  it,  Wolf  declares  that  he 
has  found  the  drug  free  from  all  toxic  tendencies,  while  at  the 
same  time  it  is  a  complete  and  prompt  local  antiseptic  in  this 
class  of  cases.  As  he  uses  it,  the  drug  is  unobjectionable  in 
odor  and  taste,  and  has  more  potency  than  many  of  the  gar- 
gles and  sprays  that  are  in  common  use,  but  which  are  far 
more  disagreeable.  In  the  light  of  the  latest  investigations  the 
r61e  of  antise|itic  applications  is  strengthened  in  the  treatment 
of  this  disease.  The  recent  experimental  work  of  Wintgens 
and  others  show,  in  regard  to  the  Klebs-Loffler  bacillus,  that 
it  is  capable  of  producing  an  exceedingly  (loisonous  albumin- 
oid when  cultivated  in  suitable  nutrient  media.  These  re- 
searches confirm  the  clinical  value  of  those  antiseptic  applica- 
tions that  destroy  the  virulent  bacillus,  of  which  menthol  is  re- 
ported to  be  one. 

DECENTERED  SPECTACLE  GLASSES. 

It  is  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule  to  see  persons,  in 
the  medical  profession  as  well  as  out  of  it,  wearing  spectacles 
and  eye-glasses  the  centers  of  the  lenses  of  which  correspond 
with  the  visual  axes.  That  more  or  less  asthenopia  may  be 
produced  by  a  faulty  position  of  the  lenses  has  been  admitted 
by  ophthalmologists, and  in  these  days  when  attention  has  been 
directed  so  strongly  to  the  ocular  muscles  it  may  not  be  amiss 
to  ask  whether  certain  cases  of  muscular  weakness  are  not  due 
to  an  habitual  faulty  position  of  a  lens  employed  to  correct  a  * 
refractive  error.  A  lens  may  be  regarded  as  formed  of  an  in- 
finite number  ot  minute  prisms,  each  with  a  different  refracting 
angle,  and  the  only  ray  not  refracted  by  a  lens  is  the  one  which 
passes  through  the  center  of  each  surface.  If  the  lens  is  so 
placed  that  these  centers,  instead  of  coinciding  with  the  axis  of 
vision,  are  displaced  in  any  direction,  a  pri^matic  effect  is  ob- 
tained, the  line  of  virion  is  bent  toward  the  center  of  the  lens 
it  it  is  convex,  from  the  center  if  it  is  concave,  and  the  cornea 
is  drawn  in  the  opposite  direction  to  counteract  this  effect  and 
restore  the  line  of  vision  to  its  normal  position.  The  muscle  or 
muscles  which  act  to  produce  this  position  of  the  cornea  and 
correct  the  interference  in  the  line  of  vi.-ion  are  habitoally  over- 
worked. When  the  displacement  is  not  great  in  amount,  the 
additional  work  thrown  upon  this  muscle  is  not  noticed  by  the 
wearer  ol  the  lens,  but  it  seems  as  if  it  must  result  in  a  certain 
amount  of  muscle  strain  proportionate  to  the  strength  of  the 
lens  and  the  degree  of  displacement  of  the  center,  which  may 
be  followed  by  asthenopic  symptoms.  These  considerations 
should  induce  a  greater  degree  of  attention  lo  the  accurate  ad- 
justment (if  the  centers  of  the  lenses  to  the  visual  axes— atten. 
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tion  which  can  be  paiil  by  tije  freueral  praclitioner  as  well  ns  by 
the  ophthalmologi-if,  but  is  usually  relegated  to  the  lo(al  opti- 
cian or  jeweler,  whose  sole  idea  is  to  sell  his  customer  a  pair  of 
glasses  with  which  he  can  see  well,  and  who  knows  nothing 
about  these  evil  after-effects  of  decentered  lenses. 


IRREGULARITIES   IN   THE  CUTANEOUS  MANIFESTATIONS 
OF  TYPHOID   FEVER. 

Dr.  E.  L.  MacUosnell,  in  a  clinical  lecture,  in  tlie  Montreal 
Medical  Journal  for  Movember,  has  pointed  out  some  atypical 
conditions  of  the  skin  among  his  cases  at  the  General  Hospital. 
The  numiier  of  patients  with  the  disease — seven  men  and  five 
women — was  somewhat  larger  than  usual  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  but  the  type  of  the  disease  has,  for  the  most  part,  been  a 
mild  one.  Unilateral  sweating  was  noticed  in  the  case  of  a 
strong  young  Englishman  who  had  a  fairly  severe  attack  of  the 
fever;  on  the  day  of  his  admission  the  one-sided  sweating  was 
well  marked,  but  it  had  disappeared  three  dajs  later.  In  one 
case  a  pale  scarlatinifurm  rash  was  noted  witliin  a  few  hours 
after  admission,  confined  to  the  neck  and  shoulders;  it  was  of 
short  duration.  No  medicines  Lad  been  administered.  In  the 
case  of  a  young  girl,  urticaria  in  distinct  wheals  manifested  it- 
self in  the  third  week  of  an  attack  that  had  not  been  severe. 
In  the  case  of  a  pregnant  woman,  who  had  a  protracted  attack 
of  typhoid,  there  was  jaundice  lasting  three  days.  In  the  case 
of  a  man  who  had  a  sharp  attack,  with  extreme  meteorism,  for 
the  relief  of  which  turpentine  stupes  were  used,  pustules  ap- 
peared upon  the  abdomen  at  the  site  of  the  typhoidal  eruptive 
spots;  in  some  of  these  small  abscesses,  containing  from  half  a 
drachm  to  a  drachm  of  pus,  were  formed.  This  accident  Dr.  Mac- 
Donnell  liad  noticed  once  before  as  a  result  of  the  use  of  tur- 
pentine stupes  in  fever.  Fnur  irregular  forms  of  eru|)tion  in 
typhoid  fever  have  been  specified  by  Moore,  of  Iiublin,  such 
as  erythema  fugax,  miliary  eruptions,  erythema  simplex  (seu 
soarlatinale),  and  urticaria.  The  scarlatiniform  rash  is  most 
likely  tosliow  itself  at  the  end  (if  the  first  week  or  in  the  course 
of  tlie  tliird  week,  and  when  it  appears  early  it  is  apt  to  give 
rise  to  diagnostic  embarrassment,  but  the  prodroujes  of  scarlet 
fever  are  wanting,  and  the  rash  has  been  of  a  lighter  color,  less 
rough  and  punctiform  than  that  of  the  exanthem  :  tbe  rash  is  a 
blush  rather  than  an  eruption,  and  may  becon^idered  as  a  result 
of  some  disturbance  of  the  peripheral  vaso-motor  system. 


LEPROSY   IN   COLOMBIA. 

An  oflncial  report  on  the  rapid  spread  of  this  di.sease  is  con- 
tained in  a  recent  number  of  the  Retiula  de  Higiene  de  Bogota. 
It  is  the  result  of  systematic  medical  inquiries  throughout  tlie 
republic  rifiarding  the  c«uses  and  idienomena  of  the  disease  by 
the  Central  -Junta  of  Hygiene  of  Colombia.  The  propositions 
of  this  medical  commission  are  of  interest  in  respect  of  the  pri- 
mary steps  of  relief  that  will  be  recommended  to  the  executive 
and  legislative  departments  of  the  Government :  1.  To  solicit 
the  next  Congress  to  pass  a  law  providing  for  the  isolation  of 
individuals  affected  with  leprosy  and  elephantiasis.  2.  To  es- 
talilish  a  special  tax  to  defray  the  expense  of  observing  the 
method  of  propagation  of  the  disease  and  for  the  erection  and 
maintenance  of  lazarettos;  and  to  include  this  tax  in  the  cen- 
tral budget  of  the  Government. 


THE   VIENNA    SYSTEM   OF   PlIiLIC    BATHS. 

Mayoh  Ghant  has  had  laid  before  him  a  proposal  for  the 
erection  of  free  baths  on  a  plan  like  those  now  in  successful 
operation  in  Vienna.     The  object  of  this  plan  is  to  supply  pub- 


lic baihs  which  can  be  kept  clean  and  free  from  contagion.  In 
order  to  accomplish  this,  shower-baths  only  will  be  used,  the 
water  being  allowed  to  flow  ofiE  into  the  sewer  as  fast  as  it  is 
u.sed.  The  buildings  for  this  sort  of  baths  need  not  be  situated 
on  the  river  front,  but  may  lie  in  the  very  heart  of  the  city.  It 
is  calculated  that  a  building  on  an  ordinary  city  lot  may  be  so 
arranged  as  to  accommodate  a  thousand  bathers  daily.  Each 
bath  will  be  in  a  separate  compartment,  with  towel  and  soap 
for  each.  The  baths  may  be  divided  into  two  classes — those  ab- 
solutely free,  and  those  for  which  a  charge  of  five  cents  is  made 
for  some  little  additional  attendance.  The  city  authorities  will 
be  asked  to  furnish  the  water  free  of  cost  in  one  or  more  ex- 
perimental bath-houses  that  will  soon  be  established  in  the 
populous  eastern  regions  of  the  city. 


GREEN   COFFEE   IN   MIGRAINE  AND   GOUT. 

Green  cofl'ee,  in  the  form  of  an  infusion  or  fluid  extract, 
was  formerly  somewhat  used  in  migraine,  hut  has  fallen  into 
disuse,  partly,  as  we  believe,  from  its  taste  being  essentially  dis- 
agreeable to  many  patients.  Recently  Dr.  Landerbilco  has  be- 
spoken, in  the  Journal  de  medecine  de  Paris,  its  retrial.  He 
recommends  the  use  of  the  infusion  in  the  treatment  of  gout, 
gravel,  nephritic  colic,  and  migraine;  the  varieties  of  cofl'ee  to 
be  used  are  Martinique  one  half,  and  Mocha  and  Isle  de  Bour- 
bon berries,  each,  one  quarter.  Six  drachms  of  this  mixture  are 
placed  in  a  glass  of  water  and  macerated  for  twelve  hours;  the 
contents  are  then  strained  and  the  clear  liquid  is  drank,  without 
the  addition  of  sugar  and  while  the  stomach  is  empty,  prefer- 
ably before  breakfast.  Food  may  be  taken  soon  afterward. 
The  results  are  described  as  having  been  so  satisfactory  that  the 
author  gives  the  green  coffee  a  strong  recommendation  in  cases 
of  a  gouty  tendency. 

DR.   SOLIS-COHEN'S   LECTURES. 

In  this  issue  we  conclude  the  publication  of  Dr.  Solomon 
Solis-Cohen'."  two  lectures  on  the  Therapeutic  Principles  gov- 
erning the  Selection  of  Cardiac  Medicaments.  They  were  de- 
livered in  the  course  at  the  Medical  Department  of  Dartmouth 
College.  We  must  congratulate  that  institution  and  the  Phila- 
delphia Polyclinic  on  having  a  lecturer  capable  of  elucidating 
such  a  subject  so  clearly  as  Dr.  Solis-Oohen  unquestionably  has 
done.  It  is  one  that  practitioners  in  general  are  by  no  means 
versed  in,  and  can  not  readily  acipiire  exact  information  upon, 
except  by  a  wide  range  of  reading  or  by  some  such  condensed 
but  thorough  ex|)0.sition  as  is  given  in  these  lectures. 


THE   ATTRACTIVENESS  OF   CHICAGO   TO   PHYSICIANS. 

It  was  stated  at  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  Illinois 
State  Board  of  Health  that  at  no  time  since  the  organization  of 
the  board  had  there  been  such  an  influx  of  physicians  into 
Chicago  as  within  the  [u-eceding  three  months,  during  which 
time  more  than  two  thirds  of  tlie  licenses  issued  to  practice 
medicine  were  to  practice  in  Chicago.  It  was  also  stated  that 
never  before  had  tliere  been  such  a  number  of  quacks  trying  to 
get  a  foothold  in  that  city.  This  was  partly  attributed  to  the 
attractiveness  of  the  prospective  fair,  and  partly  to  the  increase 
of  population. 

A  FORECAST  IN  REGARD  TO  CHOLERA. 

Dr.  J.  II.  liAi'cii  is  reported  as  having  said,  at  the  recent 
annual  meeting  of  the  Illinois  State  Board  of  Health,  that  a 
conference  with  the  health  ofticials  of  Great  Britain  and  Ger- 
many had  given  him  the  impression  that  they  atireed  in  think- 
ing that  there  was  great  danger  of  the  spread  of  cholera  next 
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year ;  and  as  having  added  that,  after  a  careful  review  of  the 
sitnation.  he  felt  that  this  country  also  was  in  great  danger  of 
its  introduction,  thouith  by  extreme  vigilance  at  the  maritime 
ports  this  might  be  prevented. 


THE   ILLNESS  OF  THE   SURGEON-GEXERAL. 

As  we  go  to  press,  the  news  in  regard  to  General  Baxter'.s 
condition  is,  we  regret  to  say,  not  ancouragiog.  He  is  reported 
as  still  in  a  state  of  coma,  wbich  has  been  continuous  since  the 
apoplectic  seizure  tliat  occurred  on  Monday.  We  still  hope 
for  information  of  a  favorable  change  in  his  case,  for  he  was  in 
the  height  of  his  mental  vigor  when  he  was  stricken  down,  and 
gave  promise  of  much  valuable  service  in  the  medical  corps  of 
the  army.  

ITEM?,    ETC. 

Infections  Diseases  in  New  York. — We  are  indebted  to  the  Sanitary 
Bureau  of  the  Health  Departraent  for  the  following  statement  of  ca.se? 
and  deaths  reported  during  the  two  weeks  ending  December  2,  1890: 


DISEASES. 


Typhus  fever 

Typhoid  fever 

Scarlet  fever 

Cerebro-spinal  meningitis. 

Measles 

Diphtheria 

Small-pox 

Varicella 


Week  ending  Nov.  25-  Week  ending  Dec.  2. 


CaBe«.   I   Deailis. 


0 
23 
70 

2 

193 

78 
1 


0 
7 
8 
2 
11 
26 
0 
0 


Cafiee. 

Deaths. 

1 

0 

25 

3 

93 

9 

3 

3 

226 

12 

90 

28 

1 

0 

12 

0 

The  Mnetter  Lectures  of  the  College  of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia. 
—The  cour.se  of  lectures  on  siugical  pathology  provided  in  aecorJance 
with  the  will  of  the  late  Professor  Thomas  D.  Mutter  will  be  delivered 
during  1890-91,  by  Professor  Roswell  Park,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  The 
first  series  of  five  lectures  will  be  given  in  the  hall  of  the  College  of 
Physicians,  corner  of  Thirteenth  and  Locust  Streets,  on  December  4tli, 
6th,  6th,  8th,  aud  9tli,  at  8.15  p.  M.  The  subjects  are  as  follows:  1. 
Introductory.  Study  of  the  blood  and  of  some  phases  of  the  inflamma- 
tory process.  Thrombosis,  embolism,  hiemoglobin  and  oligochroni;pniia, 
ptomaines.  Conditions  predisposing  to  infection.  2.  A  study  of  pus 
and  of  pyogenic  organisms,  obligate  and  facultative.  3.  Surgical  sepsis 
and  the  organisms  which  produce  it.  R6sum6  of  experimental  work, 
sur'dcal  fever,  intestinal  to.\a:mia,  sapra}mia,  septicemia,  and  pyaemia 
4.  Peritonitis — forms  and  causes.  Testing  the  relative  values  of  anti- 
septics. 5.  Tetany  and  tetanus.  The  medical  profession  are  cordially 
invited  to  be  present. 

The  Mattison  Prize. — With  the  object  of  advancing  scientific  study 
and  settling  a  now  mooted  question.  Dr.  J.  B.  Mattison,  of  Brooklyn, 
offers  a  prize  of  .$400  for  the  best  paper  on  Opium  Addiction  as  re- 
lated to  Renal  Disease,  based  upon  these  queries  :  Will  the  habitual  use 
of  opium,  in  any  form,  produce  organic  renal  disease  V  If  so,  what 
lesion  is  most  hkely  to  occur?  What  is  the  rationale ?  The  contest 
is  to  be  open  for  two  years  from  December  1,  1890,  to  either  sex  and 
any  school  or  language.  The  prize  paper  is  to  belong  to  the  Amcii- 
can  Association  for  the  Cure  of  Inebriety,  and  be  published  in  a  New 
York  medical  journal,  in  the  Brookli/n  Medical  Joiimnl,  and  in  the 
Journal  of  Inebriety.  Other  papers  presented  are  to  be  published  in 
gome  leading  medical  jotimal,  as  their  atithors  may  select.  All  papers 
are  to  be  in  possession  of  the  chairman  of  the  award  committee  on 
or  before  January  1,  1893.  The  committee  of  award  will  consist  of 
Dr.  Alfred  L.  Loomis,  of  New  York,  chairman;  Dr.  II.  F.  Forniad,  of 
Philadelphia;  Dr.  Ezra  II.  Wilson,  of  Brooklyn;  Dr.  George  F.  Sluady, 
of  New  York  ;  and  Dr.  .1.  H.  Raymond,  of  Brooklyn. 

The  Oastrio  Jtiice  in  Diabetes. — "  In  a  long  article  on  the  condition 
of  the  g.istiic  juici-.  saliva,  and  perspiration  in  diabetes,  Dr.  Ponomarofl' 
details  a  number  of  observations  which  lead  liim  to  dispute  the  asser- 
tions of  some  previous  observers — e.  <].,  Ueller  and  Fiick,  who  believed 


that  they  had  detected  sugar  in  these  secretions.  With  regard  to  the 
gastric  juice.  Dr.  PonomarofT  points  out  that  where  this  is  obtained  by 
making  the  patients  vomit,  what  is  obtained  is  not  the  gastric  juice 
alone,  but  an  admixture  of  that  with  a  certain  quantity  of  bile.  This 
generally  contains  sugar,  and  therefore  vitiates  the  result.  When  the 
(esophageal  tube  is  used  aud  the  gastric  juice  free  from  bile  is  obtained, 
there  is,  lie  states,  never  any  sugar  in  \\..'''—Laneel. 

The  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine. — k\  the  next  meeting  of 
the  Section  in  Surgery,  on  Monday  evening,  the  8th  inst..  Dr.  W.  T. 
Bull  will  report  Three  Cases  of  Pylorectomy  for  Cancer  of  the  Stom- 
ach, and  Dr.  R.  F.  Weir,  A  Case  of  Gastro-enterostomy  by  Abbe's  Rings 
for  Pyloric  Stenosis,  with  Remarks. 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Section  in  Genito-urinarv  Surgery,  on 
Tuesday  evening,  the  9th  inst..  Dr.  F.  R.  Sturgis  wiU  read  a  paper  on  a 
subject  to  be  announced,  and  Dr.  Robert  W.  Taylor  one  entitled  Cer- 
tain Clinical  Features  of  Chancre  of  the  Fingers. 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Section  in  Piediatrics,  on  Thursday 
evening,  the  11th  inst.,  the  chairman.  Dr.  L.  Emmet  Holt,  will  show  a 
patient  who  has  recovered  after  symptoms  indicating  a  tumor  of  the 
brain;  Dr.  W.  E.  Forrest  will  read  a  paper  entitled  Observations  upon 
the  Influence  of  Artificial  Respiration  on  the  Heart  of  the  Newly  Bom ; 
Dr.  G.  W.  Rachel,  one  on  Polyuria  in  Infancy;  and  Dr.  B.  Scharlau, 
one  on  The  Treatment  of  Large  Serous  ElTusions  into  the  Chest  by 
Incision. 

The  Brooklyn  Surgical  Society. — The  special  order  for  the  meeting 
of  Thursday  evening,  the  4ih  inst.,  was  the  report  of  a  case  of  ceso. 
phagotomy,  by  Dr.  .Tarvis  S.  Wight. 

The  Medical  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  according  to  the  Philadelphia 

Amerii-un,  has  recently  applioil  for  a  ch  irtcr. 

An  Organization  of  Biilway  Surgeons. — The  surgeons  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh aud  Lake  Erie  Railroad  have  organized,  with  Dr.  J.  P.  McCord, 
of  Pittsburgh,  as  president,  for  the  purpose  of  improving  their  co-op- 
eration in  their  work. 

The  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association. — It  is  stated 
that  a  resoliitiiin  will  be  submitted  to  the  next  meeting  of  the  associa- 
tion, making  Washington,  D.  C,  the  permanent  place  of  publication  of 

the  .lournal. 

The  Medical  Societies  of  Louisville  are  reported  to  have  joined  in 
the  undertaking  of  procuring  a  building  for  their  meetings  and  for  a 
Ubrary  and  museum. 

The  Buffalo  Medical  College. — It  is  announced  that  the  college 
building  is  to  be  remodeled  and  added  to  so  that  its  area  will  be  207 
feet  on  Virginia  Street  and  55  feet  on  Pearl  Place. 

The  Worcester,  Mass.,  Lunatic  Hospital. — Dr.  Hosea  M.  Quinby  has 
been  appoi.itid  superinteiulent. 

The  Maine  Insane  Hospital. — Dr.  P.  H.  S.  Vaughan,  of  Skowhegan, 
has  been  appointed  au  a.<sistant  physician. 

Change  of  Address.— Or.  Leo  Ettinger,  to  No.  101  East  Sixty-first 
Street. 

Army  Intslligence. —  Official  List  of  Changtx  in  Iht  Htntions  and 
Duties  of  Officerx  serving  in  the  Medical  Department,  United  States 
Armif,  from  Novemlier  S3  to  Koifcmhn-  39,  1S90 : 

EwiNO,  CuAULKS  B.,  Captain  and  Assistant  Singeon,  in  addition  to  his 
present  duties,  is  assigned,  by  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  to 
duty  as  examiner  of  recruits  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Par.  7,  S.  0.  276, 
Iloadipiarters  of  the  Army,  A.  G.  0.,  November  24,  1890. 

Naval  Intelligence. — Official  Liit  of  Changet  in  the  .Vetiicnl  Corpn 
of  the  United  Slatai  jVavi/  for  the  week  ending  November  S9,  1890: 
Crawford,  M.  II.,  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon.     Ordered  to  the  Receiv- 
ing-ship Independence. 
Marstki.lkr,  E.  11.,   Passed  Assistant  Surgeon.     Ordered  to  the  U.  S. 

Steamer  Petrel. 
Nasm,  Francis  S.,  Passed  A.ssistant  Surgeon.    Resigned  from  the  U.  S. 
Navv,  to  take  effect  November  23,  1891. 
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COKDEIRO,  F.  J.  B.,  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon.  Granted  extension  of 
leare  for  four  months,  with  permission  to  leave  the  United  States. 

Lansdale,  Philip,  Mediial  Director  (Retired).  Granted  one  year's 
leave,  with  permission  to  leave  the  United  States. 

Alfred,  Adrian  Richard.  Commissioned  an  Assistant  Surgeon  in  the 
U.  .S.  Xavv,  from  Xovember  24,  1890. 

Marine-Hospital  Service. — Official  List  of  Changes  of  Stations  and 
Dutie.1  of  Mrdical  Offii-rrs  of  the  United  Slates  Marine- Hospital  Service 
for  the  week  ending  November  22,  1S90 : 

Fessendex.  C.  S.  D.,  Sturgeon.  Granted  leave  of  absence  for  fourteen 
days.     November  22,  1890. 

AusTi.N,  H.  W.,  Surgeon.  Detailed  as  chairman  of  Board  of  Medical 
Officers  to  convene  in  Washington,  D.  C,  December  1,  1890.  No- 
vember 19.  1890. 

Irwin,  Fairfax,  Surgeon.  Detailed  as  member  of  Board  of  Medica! 
Officers  to  convene  in  Washington,  D.  C,  December  I.  1890.  No- 
vember 19,  1890. 

KiNYOix,  .1.  J.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Detailed  as  recorder  of  Board  of 
Medical  Officers  to  convene  in  Washington,  D.  C,  December  I, 
1890.     November  19,  1890. 

Woodward,  R.  M.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Granted  leave  of  absence  for 
fourteen  days.     November  21,  1890. 

CoxDicT.  A.  W.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  To  proceed  to  Cairo,  111.,  for 
temporary  duty.     November  19,  1890. 

Stimpsos,  W.  G,,  Assistant  Surgeon.  To  proceed  to  Cape  Charles 
Quarantine  (or  temporary  duty.     November  20,  1890. 

Promotion. 
KiSTOiN,  J.  J.,  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon.     Commissioned  as  Passed 
Assistant  Surgeon  by  the  President.     November  21,  1890. 

Appoinhnent. 

CoFER,  L.  E.,  Assistant  Surgeon.     Commissioned  as  Assistant  Surgeon 

by  the  President.     November  21,  1890. 

Society  Meetings  for  the  Coming  Week : 

Monday,  December  8th:  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  (Section  in 
Surgery) ;  New  York  Ophthalmological  Society  (private) ;  New  York 
Medico-historical  Society  (private);  Leno.x  Medical  and  Surgical  So- 
ciety (private) ;  New  York  Academy  of  Sciences  (Section  in  Chemis- 
try and  Technology);  Boston  Society  for  Medical  Improvement; 
Gynaecological  Society  of  Boston;  Burlington,  Vt.,  Medical  and  Sur- 
gical Club;  Norwalk,  Conn.,  Medical  Society  (private);  Baltimore 
Medical  Association. 

Tuesday,  Decemher  0th :  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  (Section  in 
Genito-urinary  Surgery);  New  York  Medical  Union  (private);  Medical 
Societies  of  the  Counties  of  Chemung  (quarterly — Elmira),  Oswego 
(semi-annual — Oswego),  Rensselaer,  and  Ulster  (quarterly).  N.  Y. ; 
Norfolk,  Mass.,  District  Medical  Society  (Hyde  Park) ;  Newark, 
N.  J.,  and  Trenton  (private),  N.  J.,  Medical  Associations;  Morris, 
N.  J.,  County  .Medical  Society  (semi-annual);  Baltimore  Gyna;co- 
logical  and  Obstetrical  Society. 

Wedxf-sday,  Decemher  10th :  New  York  Surgical  Society ;  New  York 
Pathological  Society ;  American  Microscopical  Society  of  the  City 
of  New  York  ;  Medical  Societies  of  the  Counties  of  Albany,  Cayuga 
(semi. annual),  Cortland  (semi-annual),  and  Montgomery  (quarterly), 
N.  Y. ;  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  Medical  Association  (private) ;  Philadelphia 
County  Medical  Society. 

Thursday,  December  11th:  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  (Section 
in  Picdriatics);  Society  of  Medical  Jurisprudence  and  State  Medi- 
cine; New  York  Physicians'  Mutual  Aid  Association  (annual)  ; 
New  York  Laryngological  Society  (annual);  Brooklyn  I'athological 
Society;  Medical  .'Society  of  the  County  of  Cayuga;  South  Boston, 
Mass.,  Medical  Club  (private — annual) ;  Pathological  Society  of 
Philadelphia. 

Friday,  Decemher  13th :  Yorkville  Medical  Association  (private) ;  Ger- 
man Medical  Society  of  Brix)klyn ;  Medical  Society  of  the  Town  of 
Sauperties. 

Saturday,  Decemher  13th:  Obstetrical  Society  of  Boston  (priviite). 


^tttcrs  to  t^e  (Sbitor. 


ALVEOLAR  ABSCESS ;  A  REPLY  TO    DR.  .T.  D.  MacPHERSON. 

104  East  Fifty-eighth  Street,  New  York,  ( 
November  24,  1S90.  f 

To  the  Editor  oj  the  New  York  Medical  Journal: 

Sir:  Since  the  establishment  I'f  a  sjctioii  in  dental  and  oral 
surgery  in  the  last  two  International  Me<lical  Congresses,  and 
the  iuoorporation  of  a  >i'iiilar  section  in  the  American  Medical 
Association,  the  recognition  ot  dentistry  as  a  distinct  specialty 
of  medicine,  when  practiced  by  medical  men,  has  been  gener- 
ally recognized. 

In  behalf  of  the  I.irge  number  of  iiiedical  men  who  devote 
their  entire  energies  to  the  treatment  of  dental  and  ornl  diffi- 
culties, I  would  enter  a  protest  against  the  correctness  (pf  the 
(leduclion  made  in  an  article  puhli.shed  in  your  valuable  journal 
for  November  22,  1890,  by  Dr.  -J.  D.  MaePherson,  on  The 
Importance  of  Prompt  Treatment  in  Alveolar  Abscess. 

We  as  dentists  have  to  keep  well  informed  in  general  medi- 
cine, yet  constantly  in  practice  are  we  embarrassed  by  the  lack 
of  correct  information  of  the  profession  at  large  on  simple 
dental  topics.  Nothing  illustrates  this  more  readily  than  the 
errors  the  above- Mentioned  author  tails  into  as  soon  as  he  verges 
upon  a  strictly  dental  sphere. 

His  classiflcaiion  of  alveolar  abscess  into  supei-ticial  and 
deep  isra'her  original,  but  will  scarcely  be  adopted  by  an  in- 
vestigator. Ilis  term  superficial  evidently  refers  to  an  old 
chronic  abscess  having  an  old  fistula  leading  to  the  source  of 
trouble,  wliile  by  deep  is  meant  an  acute  attack  of  alveolar  ab- 
scess. His  criticism  on  dentists  failing  to  extract  teeth  when 
the  tissues  are  in  a  state  of  inflammation  must  be  due  to  a  mis- 
conception of  facts  by  the  author.  Never  have  I  known  or 
heard  of  a  dentist  delaying  extraction  when  once  it  had  been 
determined  upon  for  such  a  cause.  Except  for  dispensary 
patients,  it  is  rare  indeed  that  a  tooth  must  be  extracted  on 
account  of  an  alveolar  abscess.  The  main  object  of  this  com- 
munication is  to  combat  the  conclusion  made  that  immediate 
extraction  of  the  tooth  is  demanded.  Dentistry  may  keep  on 
improving,  but  artificial  teeth  will  be  as  good  as  living  ones 
about  the  time  that  artificial  nose.s,  eyes,  limb.s,  etc..  are  as  good 
as  living  ones.  The  general  medical  practitioner  places  alto- 
gether too  small  a  value  on  the  utility  of  each  individual  tooth 
and  its  function  as  a  part  of  the  general  digestive  apparatus. 

With  some  rare  exceptions,  common  alveolar  abscess  is 
Ciused  by  the  putrefaction  of  a  dead  pulp,  tlie  gases  of  which, 
escaping  through  the  apex  of  the  tooth,  produce  au  inflamma- 
tion of  the  pericementum  (not  periosteum)  resulting  in  suppu- 
ration, etc.  Let  us  remember  that  in  these  cases  the  tooth 
itself  is  not  necessarily  dead.  In  the  vast  majority  of  cases 
where  treatment  is  properly  instituted,  the  tooth  never  dies, 
but  circulation  is  carried  on  through  the  living  membrane  in 
the  alveolar  socket,  the  pericementum.  Tlie  course  pursued 
by  the  dental  surgeon  in  these  cases  is  to  first  adjust  a  piece  of 
rubber  dam  so  that  no  saliva  can  come  in  contact  with  the  tooth 
and  infect  the  pulp  canal.  An  opening,  if  not  already  found, 
is  drilled  through  the  crown  of  tlie  tooth  into  the  pulp  chamber 
on  a  line  leading  direct  to  the  apices  of  the  roots.  The  open- 
ing is  made  sufficiently  large  and  deep  for  every  vestige  of  pulp 
tissue  remaining  in  any  of  the  roots  to  be  entirely  removed. 
This  at  once  relieves  the  suflerings  of  the  patient.  The  canals 
are  then  thoroughly  syringed  with  a  solution  of  chemically 
pure  peroxide  of  hydrogen  and  bichloride  of  mercury;  after 
this,  by  means  of  a  cauterizing  wire,  the  canals  are  con>i)letely 
dried.     Their  sides  are  tlien   wiped   with  one  of  the  essential 
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oi\s,  and  the  apex  of  tlie  root  is  hermetically  sealed  with  some 
material  like  a  solution  of  gutta-percha  in  chloroform,  and  the 
tooth  is  filled  in  the  customary  manner.  If  any  inrtammatory 
action  sets  in  after  such  an  operation  is  propeily  performed,  the 
seat  of  the  trouble  is  no  longer  in  the  tooth,  but  in  the  apical 
space,  and  it  is  generally  effectively  treated  by  abortive  ine;is- 
ures;  if  it  is  more  serious,  an  opening  is  made  through  the 
alveolar  process  and  simple  surgical  measures  are  used.  The 
great  danger  in  all  these  cases  arises  from  the  septic  symptoms 
liable  to  occur,  due  to  the  absorption  of  pus.  The  most  danger- 
ous and  insidious  cases  are  those  in  which  there  have  been 
established  fistuhe  leading  outside  the  alveolus.  The  pain  sul). 
sides,  and,  the  patient  paying  no  further  attention  to  the  mat- 
ter, the  abscess  lapses  into  a  state  of  chronicity,  classified  as 
superficial  by  Dr.  MaoPherson,  because  when,  after  sliort 
intervals  of  rest,  the  foul  pulp  in  the  tooth  starts  up  the  latent 
abscess,  it  requires  very  little  pressure  for  it  to  force  its  way 
through  its  old  channels  and  out  of  the  alveolus,  leaving  be- 
hind a  zone  of  necrotic  tissue,  affecting  also  the  apex  of  the 
tooth.  Only  in  such  cases  as  these  can  any  part  of  the  tooth 
be  said  to  be  dead.  Even  here,  if  the  tooth  is  treated  as  before 
mentioned,  and  the  alveolar  tract  enlarged  down  to  the  root, 
removing  all  the  dead  portion  of  the  tooth,  as  well  as  the 
necrotic  tissue  surrounding  it,  the  'parts  will  all  return  to  a 
condition  of  health  and  the  tooth  continue  to  do  good  service 
even  after  half  of  the  root  is  amputated. 

M.  L.  PvHEiN,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  S. 


ing  said  the  joint  fluids  should  be  examined  three  to  five  days 
after  infection  of  the  urethra,  is  an  oversight  on  the  part  of  the 
author  difficult  to  explain.  I,  at  least,  have  never  seen  .n  joint 
affection  developfng  in  so  short  a  time  after  infection  of  the 
urethra,  and  have  consequently  made  no  assertion  to  this  effect. 

That  I  relied  only  on  the  grouping,  staining,  and  size  of  the 
cocci  in  classifying  tliem  as  the  coccus  of  Neisser,  and  made  no 
cultures,  is  a  matter  1  regret  as  much  as  Dr.  Koplik.  During 
the  summer  of  1883,  when  these  cases  came  under  my  observa- 
tion, the  knowledge  of  the  methods  of  bacteriological  culture 
was  the  privilege  of  only  a  favored  few.  Since  then,  however, 
I  have  become  acquainted  with  tlie  ditticnlties  attending  the 
cultivation  of  the  coccus  Neisser  on  blood  serum,  and  on  that 
account,  I  believe,  its  cultivation  from  the  eft'usious  in  joints 
will  seldom  prove  a  success. 

Whether  the  coccus  Neisser  or  some  pyogenic  germ  is  the 
causeof  the  joint  affections  in  gor.orrho'al  rheumatism  is,  1  pre- 
sume, still  an  unsettled  question.  Many  observations  in  both 
directions  have  been  published.  -ludging  from  the  different 
character  of  the  effusion  and  the  different  clinical  course  which 
these  affections  pursue,  I  think  that  both  modes  of  infection  are 
possible — a  view  which  I  am  not  the  first  to  express.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  I  have  ahvavs  believed  tliat  the  main  value  of 
my  paper,  if  indeed  it  had  any,  lay  in  the  discovery  of  micro- 
organisms in  the  joints,'  not  especially  of  the  coccus  Neisser. 

Feederrk  Ka.mmeker,  M.  D. 


THE  GONOCOCCUS  OF  NEISSER  AND  ARTHRITIC  EFFUSIONS. 

667  Madison  Avenue,  Kovcmher  13,  ISOO. 
To  tlie  Editor  of  the  New  Yorh  Medical  Journal: 

Sir:  In  an  article  by  Dr.  11.  Koplik,  entitled  Arthritis  com- 
plicating Vulvo-vaginal  Inflammation  in  Children,  published  in 
the  Journal  for  June  21,  1890,  I  note  the  following  :  "  Petrone 
and  Kammerer  relate  cases  in  which  they  have  discovered  the 
diplococcns  in  joint  effusions  in  both  the  male  and  female. 
Kammerer  questions  the  investigations  of  Brieger  and  Ehrlich 
as  to  the  presence  of  the  micro-organism  of  Neisser  in  joint  ef- 
fusions, and  states  that  the  joint  fluid  should  be  examined  very 
soon  after  infection  of  the  urethra — three  to  five  days.  If 
this  be  done  they  can  be  easily  demonstrated.  It  is  an  ungrate- 
ful task  to  criticise  the  work  of  others,  but,  in  a  true  spirit  of 
investigation,  I  beg  to  say  that  I  have  carefully  looked  into  the 
work  of  Kammerer  in  the  two  cases  above  mentioned,  and  find 
only  the  statement  of  the  presence  of  di|)lococci ;  these  were 
found  simply  free,  not  in  the  pus  cells,  and  there  were  no  cult- 
ures made." 

I  should  feel  loath  to  question  the  investigations  of  two  such 
workers  in  the  field  of  pathology  as  Brieger  and  Ehrlich.  I 
only  tried  to  give  an  explanation  of  the  unsuccessful  attem[)t  of 
these  two  gentlemen  to  find  micro-organisms  in  the  effusions  of 
gonorrhceal  rheumatism,  and  suggested  that  their  cases  might 
have  been  of  older  standing,  in  which  the  cocci  had  disappeared 
in  the  fluiil.  But  I  have  nowhere  stated,  as  is  attributed  to  me 
that  gonococci  can  be  easily  demonstrated  in  effusions  from 
throe  to  five  days  after  infection  of  the  urethra.  If  the  author 
of  the  paper  ha<l  "  carefully  looked  into  "  my  work,  I  do  not 
think  he  could  have  attributed  this  statement  to  me.  I  have 
never  asserted  that  gonococci  could  be  "  easily  "  demonstrated 
in  the  joints;  on  the  contrary,  I  distinctly  said  that  in  the  only 
case  ill  which  I  had  found  them  they  were  present  in  small 
numbers.  I  stated  at  the  time  of  my  publication  that  the  three 
cases  that  had  yielded  a  positive  result  on  microscopic  exami- 
nation of  the  joint  effusion  had  been  examined  within  'twvi  days 
after  the  appearance  of  the  joint  affections,  hut  I  drew  no  gen.- 
eral  conclusions.     That  1  am,  however,  also  credited  with  hav- 


THE   LIBRARY   OF   TUE   NEW    YORK   HOSPITAL; 
AN   ERROR   CORRECTED. 

New  York,  November  29,  1890. 
To  flu  Editor  of  the  New  York  MedicalJournal : 

Sir:  At  the  recent  inauguration  of  the  new  Academy  build- 
ing an  address  was  delivered  by  one  of  the  speakers,  upon  the 
subject  of  Our  Library,  which  contained  the  following  very  er- 
roneous statement:  "Thirty-three  years  ago,  when  I  was  ad- 
mitted a  member  of  this  Academy,  there  was  no  medical  library 
or  medical  reading-room  in  this  city." 

Whence  the  writer  got  his  information  1  know  not,  for  so 
frequently  has  the  history  of  the  library  of  the  New  York  Hos- 
pital been  written  and  published  by  city  compilers  and  by 
United  States  Government  officials  that  it  seems  strange  that 
one  posse>sed  of  the  general  inl'orm>ition  of  the  speaker  should 
not  have  known  that  the  librai-y  of  the  New  York  Hospital  was 
founded  in  1790,  and  that  when  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Academy  it  contained  IJ,180  volumes  and  occupied  three  apart- 
ments, two  of  them  on  the  second  and  third  floors  of  the  old 
hospital,  joined  by  an  iron  staircase.  All  this  was  as  far  back 
as  I8-tT  :  thus  it  appears  that  our  city  had  a  medical  library  of 
no  mean  capacity  thirty-three  years  ago,  and  was  used  by  the 
profession  and  by  students  of  medicine. 

John  L.  Vandervoort,  M.  D.,  Librarian. 


TIIK   LARYNGOLOGY   OF   TROUSSEAU   AND   GREEN. 
Home  fou  Incukables,  Fordhasi,  N.  Y.,  October  30,  1890. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  New  YorTc  Medieal  Journal  : 

Sir:  In  your  issue  for  August  30th,  current  year,  there  is  an 
article  on  the  Laryngology  of  Trousseau  and  Dr,  Horace  Green, 
by  Dr.  Frank  Donaldson,  of  Baltimore,  to  which  I  wish  to  add 
a  few  historical  corrections,  so  as  to  make  that  article  complete. 
In  1838  Dr.  Green  went  to  Europe,  .accompanying  the  Hev.  Dr. 
Schroeder,  of  Astoria,  It  was  at  that  time  that  Dr.  Green  had 
the  conversation  with  Dr.  James  Johnson,  the  editor  of  the 
Mcdico-chirurgical  Review.  Subsequently  to  that,  the  British 
and  Foreign  Medical  Revieie  was  established,  with  Dr.  John 
Forbes  a.»  editor.     After  Dr.  Green's  rctui-n  from  Europe  he 
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commenced  to  make  a  practical  application  of  tlie  treatment 
whicli  had  been  suggested  to  Lira  by  Dr.  Johnson  in  his  conver- 
sation, and  in  1846  he  published  his  treatise  on  Bronchitis,  in 
which  the  results  of  his  work  in  that  direction  were  given  to 
tlie  public.  In  1849  I  went  to  Europe  and  carried  with  me  a 
number  of  copies  of  Dr.  Green's  work,  which  had  been  hand- 
somely noticed  by  Dr.  Forbes  in  the  British  and  Foreign  .Vedi- 
eal  Recieie.  I  remained  in  Europe  until  the  fall  of  1852.  While 
in  Paris,  I  recollect  that  the  author  of  the  article,  Dr.  Frank 
Donaldson,  of  Baltimore,  was  a  fellow-student  at  the  same  time, 
attending  Professor  Trousseau's  lectures  at  the  Children's  Hos- 
pital. Until  then  Dr.  Green's  treatment  had  been  by  means  of 
the  sponge  probang.  During  the  summer  of  1852  I  wrote  to 
Dr.  Green  that  it  was  time  for  him  to  come  abroad  and  look 
after  his  own  interests.  He  accordingly  came,  and  had  an  in- 
terview with  Professor  Trousseau  at  the  H6tel  Meuricein  Paris. 
I  returned  to  this  country  with  him  in  October  of  that  year. 
In  1854  I  made  a  second  visit  to  Europe,  and  while  in  Paris  1 
had  an  interview  with  Professor  Trousseau,  who  was  then  at 
the  H6tel  Dieu,  having  taken  to  him  a  letter  of  iutroduction 
from  Dr.  Barker,  who  was  Dr.  Green's  colleague  in  the  New 
York  Medical  College.  1  attempted  to  demonstrate  upon  a  pa- 
tient in  the  wards  under  Professor  Trousseau  the  feasibility  and 
practicability  of  carrying  a  sponge-armed  probang  into  the 
larynx  and  below  the  vocal  cords  into  the  trachea,  so  as  to  con- 
vince Professor  Trousseau.  He  still  persisted  in  denying  its 
feasibility,  and  I  accepted  his  invitation  to  demonstrate  it  upon 
a  body  in  the  dead- house  of  the  hospital.  We  all  went  down 
into  the  dead-house.  I  passed  the  instrument,  and  then  per- 
formed on  the  body  the  operation  of  traclieotomy,  and  saw  the 
probang  in  the  larynx  through  the  opening  made  in  the  trachea. 
Professor  Trousseau  then  objected  because  the  vital  conditions 
were  changed  by  the  death  of  the  subject.  I  then  undertook 
to  make  some  experiments  on  the  dead  body  at  Claraart,  well 
known  to  studeuts  of  anatomy  in  Paris.  I  carried  a  catheter 
which  was  made  more  or  less  tirm  by  the  introduction  of  a 
mandrin  which  I  had  made  purposely,  articulated  to  the  end  of 
which  I  secure<I  a  sponge  of  about  the  size  of  that  used  by  Dr. 
Green  on  the  probangs  in  his  otlice.  My  experiments  were  suc- 
cessful, and  I  then  received  the  impression  that  a  tube  of  the 
caliber  of  the  catheter  might  be  used  with  success  to  inject 
tbroQgh  it  a  weak  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  The  result  of 
this  experimentation  1  wrote  to  Dr.  Green,  and  while  1  was  on 
shipboard.  On  my  return  home.  Dr.  Green  had  instituted  a 
practice  of  caiheterism  of  the  air-passages  by  which  a  weak 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  could  he  carried  into  the  trachea, 
and,  as  he  averred,  lower  down  into  the  right  or  left  bronchus, 
at  will.    Until  then  the  terra  catheterization  had  not  been, used. 

J.  H.  Douoi.As,  M.  D. 

HYDROGEN   PEROXIDE   IN    DirHTIIKKIA. 

1 189  Madiso.n  Avende,  November  8,  1890. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Xew  Yorl-  Medical  Journal : 

Sib:  I  would  suggest  the  following  local  treatment  for  diph- 
theria: The  application  to  the  membrane  of  Marchand's  s(dn- 
tion  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  fifteen  volumes,  with  an  equal 
bulk  of  water,  then  3cra|iiiig  the  membrane  otf  with  u  curette 
and  applying  the  peroxiile  of  hydrogen,  one  third  dilution,  every 
hour  for  six  or  seven  hours,  then  every  two  hours.  If  there  is 
no  reappearance  of  membrane  after  two  days,  spray  the  throat 
occasionully  with  an  antiseptic  spray.  In  this  way  the  mem- 
brane is  removed  at  once.  The  operation  is  done  at  a  period  of 
the  disease  when  there  is  no  danger  of  heart  failure,  so  that  the 
straggles  of  a  child  need  not  he  minded. 

I  am  aware  that  the  removal  of  the  membrane  in  former 


years  was  regarded  as  somewhat  dangerous,  but  at  that  time 
nothing  was  known  of  disinfectants  and  germicides. 

It  would  seem  that  a  remedy  which,  applied  to  the  diph- 
theritic membrane,  removed  it  after  some  hours,  would  prevent 
its  formation.  In  tolerant  patients  the  peroxide  may  be  put  on 
three  or  four  times,  so  as  to  be  sure  of  complete  disinfection 
bef.ire  curetting.  A  small  Thomas's  uterine  curette  answers 
the  purpose  admirably.  A  patient  treated  as  described  was 
comparatively  well  in  two  days.  David  Phillips,  M.  D. 


LIGATION   OF   THE   LIMBS   IN   HEMORRHAGE. 

Adirondack  CoxTAtiE  Sanitarium,  Noremhcr  11,  1890. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  New  Yorl-  Medical  Journal: 

Sib  :  A  certain  contributor  to  the  .Journal  of  November  1st, 
page  488,  would  have  us  believe  that  he  was  the  original  dis- 
coverer of  the  process  of  ligating  the  limbs  for  haamorrliage! 
He  "  would  suggest  the  following  plan,"  and.  having  "  made  ex- 
tensive use  of  these  bands,"  can  "  now  feel  a  good  deal  of  con- 
fidence in  recommending  them  to  others,"  etc.  Does  he  not 
know  that  this  procedure  is  as  old  as  the  hills,  and  is  called  liga- 
tion of  the  base  of  the  extremities  in  every  standard  text-book 
on  minor  surgery,  not  to  mention  the  many  encyclopasdic  arti- 
cles on  hsBinorrhage  and  hsemostasis?  It  would  not  be  just  to 
the  history  of  our  art  to  allow  such  a  presumption  to  pass  un- 
noticed. W.  W.  Skinner,  M.  D. 


|}ooK  llotites. 


Klinische  und  anatomische  Beitrilge  zur  Pathologic  des  Gehii-ns 
Von  Dr.  Salomon  Eberiiard  Hensoiien,  Professor  der  klin- 
ischen  Medicin,  Direktor  der  medicinisciien  Klinik  nn  der 
Universiiiit  Upsahi.  Erster  Xheil.  Mit  :J(i  Talelu  und  3 
Karten.     Upsala:  Almquist  &  Wiksell,  181)i).     4to,  pp.  215. 

These  magnificent  clinical  and  anatomical  contributions  to 
the  pathology  of  the  bruin  emanate  from  the  University  of  Up- 
sala, Sweden.  The  book,  however,  is  not  written  in  Swedish, 
but  in  German,  which,  fortunately,  will  make  it  practically  use- 
ful to  all  nations.  It  is  well  known  that  much  of  our  present 
knowledge  of  the  physiology  and  pathology  of  the  human  brain 
is  the  result  of  careful  study  of  rather  poorly  reported  oases 
scattered  through  the  literature  of  past  years,  and  collected  at 
a  time  when  the  thoroughness  and  completeness  of  clinical  ob- 
servation were  not  so  great  as  now.  Every  investigator  who 
endeavors  to  make  use  of  this  old  material  for  the  solution  of 
new  problems  soon  ascertains  how  defective  and  often  even 
useless  it  is.  A  new'  and  richer  material  is  desirable  lo  insure 
the  progress  of  cerebral  pathology.  With  this  object  in  view 
Professor  Ilenschen  has  issued  this  first  volume  of  his  work,  a 
second  being  also  nearly  ready.  The  author  believes  it  ne(^es- 
sary,  in  such  clinioo-pathological  studies,  to  accompany  them 
with  systematic  drawings  or  photographs  of  the  pathological 
lesions  in  their  natural  size.  Hence  the  issue  of  this  book  in 
quarto  form  to  give  space  for  the  thirty-six  plates  which  illus- 
trate the  text.  It  may  he  remarked  here  that  these  plates  are 
marvels  of  lithograi)hic  art.  A  number  of  them  are  in  color, 
reproducing  perfectly  sections  stained  by  the  Weigert  method. 

This  whole  volume  deals  with  the  clinical  manifestations 
and  pathological  findings  in  lesions  of  the  optic  tract,  and  is 
based  upon  thirty-six  cases  which  have  come  under  the  author's 
observation,  in  nearly  all  of  which  autopsies  have  been  made. 
The  histories  of  these  cases,  together  with  the  description  of 
the  autopsies  and  microscopical  examinations — all  of  which  are 
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written   witb  remarkable  scientitic  precision  and  detail — are 
grouped  into  fourteen  chapters  with  the  following  lieadings: 

1.  Secondary  changes  in  the  optic  tract  in  a  case  of  bilateral 
bulbar  atrophy  (one  oa?e). 

2.  The  visual  path  in  one-eyed  persons  (eight  cases). 

3.  Cbanges  in  the  optic  tract  in  lesion  of  the  corpus  genicu- 
latuin  externum  (two  cases). 

i.  Hemianopsia  following  gummatous  basal  meningitis  (one 
oase). 

5.  Tumors  of  the  chiasm  (two  cases). 

6.  Hemianopsia  from  haemorrhage  into  the  thalamus  (one 
case). 

7.  Visual  disturbances  from  bilateral  changes  in  the  optic 
radiations  (three  cases). 

8.  Hemianopsia  following  softening  of  the  optic  radiation 
(two  cases). 

9.  Cortical  htemianopsia  (three  cases). 

10.  Tumors  in  the  optic  radiation  without  hemianopsia 
(three  cases). 

11.  Cortical  changes  in  the  occipital  lobe  without  hemian- 
opsia (two  cases). 

12.  The  visual  path  after  lesion  of  the  optic  radiation  (one 
case). 

13.  A  contribution  to  color  hemianopsia  (two  cases). 

14.  Cases  of  hemianopsia  (live  cases). 

It  would  be  impossible  in  a  short  review  to  call  attention  to 
all  the  invaluable  features  of  this  book.  It  is  hoped,  however, 
that  some  idea  of  its  character  may  be  gained  from  the  titles  of 
chapters  given  above,  and  the  following  points,  taken  at  ran- 
dom, will  serve  to  illustrate  some  of  the  new  observations  made 
as  well  as  the  carefulness  with  which  cases  have  been  studied. 
The  author  has  observed  hemianopsia  in  two  cases  of  infantile 
spastic  hemiplegia.  Both  patients  had  reached  adult  life,  and 
the  hemianopsia  had  exi>ted  seventeen  or  eighteen  years.  In 
one,  the  heiniopic  pupillary  reaction  was  present.  Hemianop- 
sia has  not  been  noted  in  any  of  the  recent  contributions  to  the 
literature  of  infantile  cerebral  palsy  (Osier,  Sachs,  and  Peter- 
son), although  these  authors  together  describe  nearly  three  hun- 
dred cases.  They  could  not  have  examined  the  patients  for 
that  condition,  for,  had  this  been  done,  undoubtedly  many  would 
have  presented  this  sym|)tom. 

Professor  Henschen  also  relates  three  or  four  cases  of  ho- 
monymous hemiopic  hallucinations,  such  as  were  recently  de- 
scribed in  this  Journal,  but  occurring  with  hemiplegia  and  hemi- 
anopsia, and  not  with  insanity. 

The  microscopical  observations  in  this  work  are  based  upon 
the  laborious  examination  of  some  10,000  specimens. 

In  point  of  typography  and  lilliography,  the  volume  is  a 
rare  specimen  of  book-making.  The  second  volume  is  to  ap- 
pear shortly.  The  whole  work  is  one  that  no  neurologist  can 
afford  to  be  without,  and  every  ophthalmologist  should  be  the 
possessor  of  this  lirst  volume. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  such  a  work  could  hardly  be  pub- 
lished nt  private  expense,  and  it  retlects  credit  upon  the  Swed- 
ish Government  and  the  University  of  Upsala  that  they  should 
have  contributed  a  sum  sufficient  to  make  its  appearance  pos- 
sible. 

Dust  and  its  Dangers.  By  T.  Mitohell  Pkuddbn,  M.  D.,  etc. 
New  York:  G.  P.Putnam's  Son.s,  1890.  Pp.  111.  |  Price, 
75  cents.] 

If  this  volume  meets  with  the  popularity  it  deserves,  not 
only  will  it  be  a  source  of  profit  to  its  ()ul)lisliers  and  of  in- 
creased reputation  to  its  able  author,  but— more  important — it 
will  exercise  an  influence  in  domestic  administration  that  will 
be  advantageous  to  the  entire  community. 


A  comprehensive  review  of  the  biological  cbaracler  of  dust, 
both  out  of  doors  and  indoors,  leads  to  the  consideration  of  its 
real  significance  in  relation  to  disease,  and  especially  to  cou- 
sumption.  With  trenchant  pen  the  author  deals  with  the  dust 
dangers  of  jiublic  streets,  buildings,  and  conveyances,  and  the 
comparison  of  the  sanitary  activity  displayed  when  yellow 
fever,  small  pox,  or  Asiatic  cholera  threatens  a  community, 
with  the  indifference  con.stantly  shown  toward  consumption  is 
vividly  depicted  in  the  sentence,  ''yet  the  number  of  victims  of 
these  occasional  and  dramatic  epidemics  is  quite  insianiticant 
as  compared  with  those  of  our  omnipresent  consumption." 

Of  the  measures  preventive  against  dust,  suffice  it  to  say  that 
Dr.  Prudden  believes  that,  as  Opies's  success  with  colors  con- 
sisted in  mixing  them  "  with  brains,"  so  "  with  brains"  mast 
the  dust  question  be  disposed  of. 

The  excellent  illustratioQS  drawn  by  the  author  are  quite 
valuable  in  emphasizing  the  teaching  of  the  book,  that  can  not 
fail  to  be  as  valuable  to  the  professional  as  to  the  lay  reader. 


Medical  Diagnosis,  with  Special  Reference  to  Practical  Modi- 
cine.  A  Guide  to  the  Knowledge  and  Discrimination  of 
Diseases.  By  J.  M.  Da  Costa,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of 
Practice  of  Medicine  and  of  Clinical  Medicine  at  the  Jeffer- 
son Medical  College,  Philadelphia.  Illustrated  with  Engrav- 
ings on  Wood.  Seventh  Edition,  revised.  Philadelphia:  J. 
B.  Lippincott  Company,  1890.   Pp.  16-17  to  995.    Price,  $6.J 

That  this  work  has  gone  throngh  six  editions  is  sufficient 
evidence  of  the  value  placed  upon  it  by  the  medical  profession. 
And,  while  this  present  edition  is  an  improvement  upon  its 
predecessors,  it  is  not  quite  so  thoroagh  as  the  most  popular 
text-book  on  the  subject  should  be.  For  instance,  there  is  no 
description  of  the  manner  in  which  the  ophthalmoscope  or  the 
stomach  tube  is  to  be  used — a  deficiency  that  is  manifested 
when  the  careful  description  of  laryngoscopic  methods  is  read. 
Again,  in  such  matters  as  the  method  of  detecting  the  Argyll 
Robertson  pupil,  and  in  the  methods  of  discovering  the  diffei-- 
ent  pathogenic  bacteria,  there  is  a  paucity,  if  not  omission,  of 
detail  that  is  possibly  due  to  the  author's  assumption  that  most 
of  his  read'jrs  are  as  familiar  with  these  matters  as  he  is. 

In  the  chapter  on  examination  of  the  blood  llaycm's  latest 
researches  have  been  incorporated  ;  but  the  consideration  of  the 
examination  of  the  blood,  as  in  relapsing  and  malarial  fevers,  is 
not  so  complete  as  it  should  be. 

We  note  these  deficiencies  as  indicating  a  weakness  in  what 
would  otherwise  be  the  best  work  on  medical  diagnosis  in  the 
English  language.  Accustomed  as  we  are  to  the  excellent  in- 
dex in  most  of  our  medical  works,  the  omission  of  references 
to  subject-Tuatter  in  this  volume  suggests  that  the  index  has 
been  completely  forgotten. 


Original  Contributions  to  Ophthalmic  Surgery.  By  J.  K. 
Woi.KE,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  C.  S.  E.,  Professor  of  Opiithalmology  in 
St.  Mango's  College,  Senior  Surgeon  to  the  (ilasgow  Oph- 
thalmic Institution.  With  Illustrations.  London:  J.  &  A. 
eihurcbill,  IS'.IO.     Pp.  2  to  97. 

This  little  work  is  a  brief  abstract  of  clinical  demonstrations 
'n  ophthalmic  subjects,  in  three  chapters,  the  first  beingdevotod 
to  cataract  extraction.  Dr.  Wolfe  regards  the  use  of  cocaine 
as  detrimental  to  union  after  section  of  the  cornea,  as  it  de- 
prives the  tissue  of  the  necessary  vitality  for  adhesion  to  take 
[ilace.  His  operations  for  cataract  extractiim  are  always  pro- 
ceded  by  iridectomy.  This  is  contrary  to  the  present  practice 
of  many  oplithalmulogists,  who  think  that  the  perfection  of  the 
operation  is  in  securing  the  round  pupil.     His  treatment  of  de- 
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tached  retina  does  not  dififer  raaterially  from  that  practiced  by 
the  American  operators.  A  sliort  chapter  is  given  on  plastic 
operations  and  skin  grafting.  The  point  made  is  that  a  pedicle 
is  not  at  all  necessary  lo  the  vitalily  of  a  flap  or  graft,  and  that 
the  tyi)ical  graft,  either  large  or  small,  is  to  be  thin  and  entirely 
devoid  of  areolar  tissue.  It  is  difBcult  to  understand  how  the 
author  could  have  imagined  that  such  an  ettort  was  essential  to 
the  progress  of  ophthalmology. 


A  Treatise  on  Mnsxage,  Theoretical  and  Practical;  its  History, 
Mode  of  Application  and  Effects,  Indications  and  Contra- 
indications,  with  Results  in  over  Fifteen  Hundred  Cases. 
By  Douglas  Graham,  M.  D.,  Fellow  of  the  Massachusetts 
Medical  Society,  etc.     Second  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged. 
New  York:  .J.  H.  Vail  &  Company,  1890.     Pp.  x-342. 
The  author  considers  the  freedom  with  which  liis  book  has 
beenqaoted  and  stolen  from  on  both  sidesof  the  Atlantic  in  a  cer- 
tain sense  highly  complimentary.    Two  new  chapters  have  been 
added — one  on  local  mas-age  in  local  neurasthenia,  and  the  other 
on  the  treatment  of  scoliosis  by  means  of  mas-age.     Attention 
is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  motor  points  which  give  the  best 
contraction  to  faradization  are  the  same  that  give  the  best  con- 
traction to  percussion.     There  are  chapters  on  the  history  of 
massage,  its  method  of  application,  its  physiological  effects,  and 
its  use  in  disease  of  the  nerves,  muscles,  internal  organs,  and 
articulations,  together  with  numerous  histories  of  cases  treated 
and  the  results  obtained,  all  of  which  is  interesting  and  sug- 
gestive reading. 

Lectures  on  Massage  and  Electricity  in  the  Treatment  of  Dis- 
ease (Massi -jlecfrotherapeutic-).  By  Thomas  Stretch 
Dowse,  M.  D.,  Fellow  of  the  Co. lege  of  Physicians  of  Edin- 
burgh, etc.  New  York:  E.  B.  Treat  &  Company,  1890.  Pp. 
xix-379.     [Price,  $2.75.] 

The  fifteen  chapters  of  this  book  are  dev6ted  to  the  princi- 
ples of  massage,  the  mode  and  method  of  applying  massage, 
massage  of  the  head  and  neck,  massage  and  induction,  faradaic 
mas>ape  of  the  skin,  massage  of  muscle  and  nerve,  massage  of 
the  venous  and  lymph  circulation.s,  the  Weir  Mitchell  treat- 
ment, massage  of  the  chest  and  abdomen,  massage  in  nervous 
exhaustion  and  hysteria,  massage  of  the  spine  and  back,  mass- 
age in  joint  and  bursal  affections,  massage  in  sleeple.-sness,  pain, 
dipsomania,  and  melancholia,  massage  in  the  wasting  diseases 
of  children,  and  in  the  diseases  of  sedentary,  changing,  and  ad- 
vanced life,  electro-physics,  and  electro-therapeutics.  The 
value  of  mechanical  measures  is  becoming  thoronghly  recog- 
nized in  England  and  America.  In  Germany  it  has  long  been 
held  in  high  repute  lor  the  treatment  of  chronic  disease.  To 
redeem  all  raecliflnical  measures  from  the  hands  of  the  charla- 
tan is  one  of  the  present  offices  of  the  physician.  What  has 
been  so  ably  done  in  behalf  of  electricity  a  book  like  the  one 
noder  consideration  helps  to  do  for  massage.  The  illustrations 
are  excellent  guides  and  the  whole  work  is  practical  and  sug- 
gestive. 

Transart inns  of  the    Poyal  Academy  of  Medicine  in  Ireland. 

Vol.  VII.     Edited  by  William  Thomson,  M.  A.,  F.  R.  C.  S. 

Dublin  :  Fannin  &  Co.,  1889. 

This  volume  ia  of  the  same  excellence  as  its  predecessors, 
and  the  Academy  of  Medicine  in  Ireland  is  to  bo  congratulated 
on  the  material  that  its  Fellows  bring  for  its  consideration. 
The  papers  are  arranged  as  medical,  surgical,  obstetrical,  patho- 
logical, hygienic,  anatomical,  and  physiological.  As  the  latest 
paper  was  read  in  the  spring  of  1889,  it  will  be  noticed  that 
this  Academy  suft'ers  rroiii  the  misfortnne  of  most  societies  in 


publishing  its  volume  when  active  interest  in  the  subject-matter 
is  cold.  Another  feature  is  the  omission  of  any  discussion  on 
the  papers,  and  we  can  hardly  believe  that  they  were  not  worth 

discussing. 

The  Medical  Students  Manual  of  Chemistry.     By  R.  A.  Witt- 

HArs,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Physics  in 

the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York,  etc.    Third  Edition. 

New  Y'ork:  William  Wood  &  Co.,  1890.     Pp.  xii-528. 

This  standard  work  is  too  well  and  favorably  known  to  our 

readers  to  make  any  extended  review  necessary.    In  consonance 

with  the  original  plan  of  the  volume,  additions  have  been  made 

to  the  chapters  on  chemical  physics,  mineral  chemistry,  and  the 

chemistry  of  the  carbon  compounds,  so  as  to  introduce  the 

latest  discoveries  on  these  subjects,  and  so  retain  the  Manual 

in  the  foremost  rank  of  medical  text  books. 


Text-book  of  Materia  Medica  for  Nurses.  Compiled  by  La- 
visiA  L.  Dock,  Graduate  of  the  Bellevue  Training  School 
for  Nurses,  Superintendent  of  Grace  Memorial  House.  New 
Y'ork  and  London:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  1890. 
The  name  of  this  work  indicates  its  object — to  furnish  a 
text-book  of  materia  medica  which  will  include  the  points  that 
a  nurse  needs  to  know,  and  exclude  the  portion  which  is  of  use 
solely  to  the  medical  profession.  The  outlines  followed  are 
those  taught  in  the  Bellevne  Training  Schocd,  and  include  some- 
thing of  the  source  and  composition  of  drugs,  their  physiological 
actions,  the  signs  which  indicate  their  favorable  or  unlavorahle 
action,  the  symptoms  produced  by  poisons,  with  their  anti- 
dotes, and  practical  points  on  the  administration  of  medicines. 
It  is  written  very  concisely,  and  little  can  be  found  in  it  to  criti- 
cise unfavorably,  except  the  inevitable  danger  that  the  student 
will  imagine  after  reading  it  that  the  whole  subject  has  been 
mastered.  The  subject  of  therapeutics  has  been  omitted  as  not 
a  part  of  a  nurse's  study,  and  this  omission  is  highly  to  be  com- 
mended. It  will  prove  a  valuable  book  for  the  purpose  for 
which  it  is  intended. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  Infancy  and  Childhood.  By  J. 
Lewis  Smith,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Diseases  of  Chil- 
dren, Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  Cidlege,  etc.  Seventh 
Edition,  thoroughly  revised.  With  Fifty-one  Illustrations. 
Philadelphia:  Lea  Brothers  &  Co.,  1890.  Pp.  xiv  33  to 
900.     [Price,  $4.50.] 

Among  the  physical  disorders  treated  of  in  this  new  edition 
of  Dr.  Smith's  valuable  work  on  children's  diseases  not  men- 
tioned in  earlier  editions,  are  conjunctivitis,  icterus,  sejisis,  um- 
bilical diseases,  ha;matemesis.  meltena,  sclerema,  a>dema,  and 
pemphigus  of  the  new-})orn.  Epilepsy,  tetany,  appendicitis, 
typhlitis,  and  perityphlitis  also  receive  attention.  Dr.  Jo.seph 
O'Dwyer  contributes  a  jjajier  on  intubation  of  the  larynx. 
All  the  important  pertinent  facts  that  modern  research  have 
brought  to  light  are  embodied  in  the  present  volume,  thus 
bringing  it  up  lo  date  and  giving  it  the  dignity  of  ultimate 
authority  upon  the  subjects  of  which  it  (rents. 


Epilepsy ;  its  Pathology  and  Treatment.  Being  an  Essay  to 
which  was  awarded  a  Prize  of  Four  Thousand  Francs  by 
the  Acadtmie  Royale  de  M6decine  de  Belgique,  December 
31,  1889.  By  IIobart  Amoky  Hare,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Pro- 
fessor of  Diseases  of  Children  and  Demonstrator  of  Thera- 
peutics in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  etc.  Philadel- 
phia: F.  A.  Davis,  1890.     Pp.  228. 

The  author  states  that  this  essay  upon  epilepsy  was  consid- 
ered by  the  Royal  Academy  of  Medicine  in  Belgium  as  worthy 
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of  a  prize  of  four  thousand  francs.  This  is  sufficient  reason  for 
its  present  appearance  in  book  form.  It  is  representative  of 
the  present  views  concerning  the  pathology  and  treatment  of 
epilepsy,  and,  if  there  is  nothing  new  in  the  two  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  pages,  it  is  because  nothing  new  concerning  the 
disease  and  its  treatment  is  detinitely  known. 


Practical  Sanitary  and  Economic  Coohing  adapted  to  Persons 
of  Moderate  and  Small  Means.      By  Mrs.  Mart  Hikmax 
Abel.     The  Lonib  Prize  Essay.     Published  by  the  Ameri- 
can Public  Health  Association,  1890.     Pp.  xi-190. 
This  is  a  new-fashioned  cook-book  compiled  with  reference 
to  physiology.     The  dietaries  are  arranged  to  give  the  proper 
proportion  of  proteid,  carbohydrate,  and  hydrocarbon  in  the 
daily  food  of  all   who  desire  the  best  nourishinent  for  little 
money.     There  is  an  introduction  explaining  food  principles, 
and  there  are  chapters  devoted  to  methods  of  cooking  meat, 
vegetables,  and  the  cereals,  cookery  for  the  sick,  and  bills  of 
fare  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  class,  with  the  cost  given. 
The  little  book  contains  much  information  of  value.     The  great 
problem  is  to  get  the  class  for  which  it  is  intended  to  read  it. 


Ointments  and  Oleates  especially  in  Diseases  of  the  Skin.  By 
JouN  V.  Shoemaker,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Materia 
Medica,  Pharmacology,  Therapeutics,  and  Clinical  Medicine, 
and  Chnical  Professor  of  Diseases  of  the  Skin  in  the  Medico- 
cliirurgical  College  of  Philadelphia,  etc.  Second  Edition, 
revised  and  enlarged.  Philadelphia:  F.  A.  Davis,  1890. 
Pp.  is-298. 

DcBiNG  the  past  ten  or  fifteen  years  the  oleates  have  been 
prescribed  with  considerable  advantage.  Since  the  appearance 
of  the  first  edition  of  Dr.  Shoemaker's  book  in  1885  there  has 
been  marked  improvement  in  the  r|iiality  of  preparations  of 
oleic  acid  and  its  salts.  The  author  has  aimed  to  make  a  com- 
plete survey  of  fatty  substances  as  apflied  to  the  human  body, 
and  has  extended  the  scope  of  the  present  work  so  as  to  include 
a  consideration  of  ointments.  The  official  lists  ot  France,  Ger- 
many, an<l  Austria,  together  with  those  used  in  Italy,  Spain, 
and  the  Spanish  colonies,  have  been  compiled  from  all  accessi- 
ble sources.  And  thus  Ointments  and  Oleatei  serves  as  a  con- 
spectus of  the  whole  subject  of  inunction. 

BOOKS   AND   PAMPHLETS   RECEIVED. 

Rhinoplasty.  Being  a  Short  nescription  of  One  Hundred  Cases 
treated  by  Tribhovandas  Motichaud  Shah,  L.  M.,  Assistant  Surgeon  and 
Cbi<-f  Medical  Officer,  Junagadh.  At  the  Junagadb  Hospital.  With 
Hliistrations  and  Remarks.  I'rinted  at  the  Junagadh  Sarkari  Press, 
188'J.     Pp.  130. 

One  Hundred  Consecutive  Cases  of  C|taract,  operated  upon  by  T. 
M.  Shah,  L.  M.,  etc. 

On  the  Treatment  of  Eczema  in  Elderly  People.  By  L.  Duncan 
Bulkley,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  New  York.  [Reprinted  from  the  Transaction!) 
of  l/tc  Medical  S(jcicti/  of  the  Stale  of  New  York.] 
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Oleum  Physeteris  seu  Chsenoceti  is  the  euphonious  title  of  a  vehicle 
for  skin  mcdlcalion  Introduced  to  us  by  Dr.  Guldberg,  of  Copenhagen 
Monalnhjl.  f.  prkt.  Derm.,  1890,  vol.  x.  No.  10).     To   most  of  us   it 


sounds  as  strange  as  the  Svrian  tongue,  though  we  feel  a  little  encour- 
aged when  we  note  that  one  of  its  synonyms  has  the  good  English  ring  of 
"  bottlenose  oil."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  a  species  of  whale  oil  taken 
from  a  whale  that  is  found  in  the  fjords  of  Norway,  whose  scientific 
name  is  Baitena  rontrata,  or  Hypcroion  rostrata.  The  oil  has  a  re- 
markable penetrating  power,  as  proved  by  experiments.  It  was  found 
to  pass  through  the  human  skin  in  eight  hours  bjisimply  resting  in  con- 
tact with  it,  while  olive  oil  did  not  so  pass  in  twenty-four  hours.  It 
contains  a  large  amount  of  stearin  and  readily  saponifies.  Its  specific 
gravity  is  less  than  that  of  other  animal  oils.  It  would  seem  to  promise 
well  as  a  means  of  lubricating  the  skin,  and  of  causing  medicinal  sub- 
stances to  penetrate  the  skin.  It  combines  readily  with  various  medi- 
cines, such  as  chloroform,  carbolic  acid,  mercury,  lead,  salicylic  acid,  sul- 
phur, naphthol,  aristol,  iodoform,  and  iodine.  We  are  promised  a  fu- 
ture paper  upon  the  subject.  In  the  mean  time  the  above-mentioned 
substances  have  been  used  in  various  combinations  with  the  oil  as  a 
vehicle. 

Aiistol,  the  much-lauded  new  drug,  is  now  standing  its  trial.  In 
the  Ann.  de  derm,  et  de  Ki/jjh.,  1890,  No.  7,  we  find  three  reports  upon 
it:  one  by  Schirren,  from  the  Berlin,  klin.  Wochnsch.,  1890,  p.  252; 
one  by  Seifert,  from  the  Wiener  klin.  H'ocAjwcA.,  1890,  p.  342;  and 
one  by  Broc(i,  from  the  Bull,  et  mem.  de  la  Soc.  medic,  des  hopitaux,  1890, 
p.  350.  It  was  found  to  be  unirritating,  slow,  but  effective  in  cur- 
'ng  psoriasis  in  ten-per-cent.  strength  (Schirren  and  Seifert).  In 
lupus  it  was  useless  in  three  cases  (Schirren  and  Seifert),  and  cura- 
tive in  one  case  (Seifert).  It  proved  curative  for  ulcers  of  the  leg 
and  tertiary  syphilitic  ulcers  (Seifert  and  Brocq),  for  epithelioma- 
tous  ulceration  (Brocq),  and  mucous  patches  (Seifert).  It  helped 
one  case  of  eczema  intertrigo,  and  greatly  irritated  one  of  seborrhceal 
eczema  (Seifert). 

Another  Method  of  nsing  Besorcin  in  Skin  Diseases  is  proposed  by 
Dreckniann  I J/o/iu/.v/i/'^/./i.  X'f/j/iti^.  1S90,  No.  9,  p.  389)  and  is  as 
follows :  The  diseased  part  is  covered  with  a  layer  of  linen  or  lint  satu- 
rated with  an  aqueous  solution  of  resorcin  of  one-  to  three-per-cent. 
strength,  and  this  is  covered  by  a!i  impermeable  bandage  of  oil-cloth  (?) 
or  rubber.  It  acts  by  macerating  the  part,  since  it  keeps  it  in  a  moist 
heat ;  it  protects  it  from  injury ;  and  it  hastens  the  cornificalion  of 
the  epithelial  cells  on  account  of  the  resorcin.  It  has  proved  useful 
in  moist  eczemas  of  children,  hut  is  to  be  discontinued  when  the 
moisture  diminishes.  It  is  then  to  be  followed  bv  mild  lead,  zinc,  or  sul- 
phur ointments.  Hyperplastic  thickenings  of  the  skin  resulting  from 
chronic  eczema,  such  as  of  the  scrotum,  do  well  up  to  a  certain  point, 
when  other  means  must  be  used  to  complete  the  cure.  [It  is  a  question 
whether  the  resorcin  has  any  action  in  the  improvement  effected  by  this 
dressing.  We  certainly  have  obtained  more  brilliant  results  in  similar 
cases  by  the  use  of  rubber  alone,  either  with  or  without  the  interposi- 
tion of  a  piece  of  linen  between  the  bandajie  and  the  skin.] 

The  Elimination  of  Iodide  of  Fotassiom  by  the  Kidneys  has 
been  stu<lied  by  Dr.  Ehlers,  of  Copenhagen  [Aimal.  de  derm,  el  de 
si/pli.,  1890,  1,  383).  He  finds  that,  on  account  of  the  rapid  absorption 
and  elimination  of  the  iodide,  there  is  little  danger  of  into.\ication  by  it, 
even  in  large  doses,  so  long  as  the  kidneys  remain  sound.  All  cases  of 
intoxication  by  the  iodide  have  been  in  patients  with  diseased  kidneys, 
and  in  them  it  is  found  that  symptoms  of  iodi:<m  showed  themselves 
when  only  half  of  the  amount  taken  was  e.\creted  by  the  kidneys. 
L'ndcr normal  conditions,  when  the  patient  is  taking  20  grammes  (about 
300  grains)  of  the  iodide  during  the  day,  the  urine  will  contain  the  salt 
in  the  jiroportlon  of  about  seventy-five  to  eighty  parts  in  one  hundred 
of  urine.  If  more  than  this  amount  is  taken,  absorption  seems  to  be 
incomplete.  All  the  ingested  salt  seems  to  be  elinunatcd,  no  matter 
what  the  amount  taken,  within  four  or  five  days  after  stopping  the 
drug.  The  only  objection  our  author  sees  to  the  administration  of 
large  doses  of  the  iodide  to  patients  with  normal  kidneys  is  its  cost. 
Hut  he  makes  the  novel  suggesuon  that  this  expense  may  l>c  reduced 
by  gathering  the  urine  from  these  patients  and  from  it  making  fresh 
iodine  ! 

Pigmentation  of  the  Human  Skin. — Philippson,  of  Hamburg,  has 
studied  with  eare  the  subject  of  pigmentjition  of  the  hunuui  skin,  and 
now  { Forlnrhrifle  d.  Mid.,  189(1,  vili,  211'))  gives  us  the  conelusions  he 
has  arrived  at  from  his  observations.     He  thinks  that  there  is  a  differ- 
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ence  between  the  human  skin  and  that  of  salamamiers  and  frogs  that 
was  studied  by  Ehrmann,  in  that  the  chroraatophores  of  the  latter  are  in 
the  human  subject  replaced  by  the  "  mast"  cells  of  Ehrlich,  the  plasma 
cells  of  Waldeyer.  These  form  a  chain  around  the  blood-vessels,  follow 
the  capillaries  into  the  papillae,  and  sooner  or  later  join  the  pigment  cells. 
Our  author  thinks  that  certain  cells  take  from  the  blood  a  colorless 
granular  material,  which  they  pass  on  from  cell  to  cell.  Gradually  this 
material  in  its  passage  becomes  changed  to  pigment,  and  at  last  is  de- 
posited in  the  tissues.  Thus  far  no  explanation  is  forthcoming  of 
Aow  the  "  material "  is  taken  out  of  the  blood  and  changed  into  pig- 
ment. Though  this  theory  can  not  be  anatomically  demonstrated,  it  is 
considered  to  be  justified  by  the  following  facts:  1.  At  the  border  line 
where  "  mast "  cells  and  pigment  cells  are  found  together  in  the  heaps 
of  pigment  granules  a  few  "  mast  "-cell  granules  are  found,  and  also 
among  the  mast-cell  granules  a  few  pigment  granules  are  found,  or  two 
collections  of  pigment  granules  are  connected  by  means  of  mast-cell 
granules.  2.  In  the  white  mouse  there  is  absolutely  no  pigment.  In 
the  deeper  layers  of  its  skin  the  mast  cells  are  seen  full  of  granules, 
while  in  the  papillary  layer  of  the  skin  they  have  very  few  granules. 
In  the  gray  mouse  pigmentation  is  but  slight,  and  in  them  the  mast 
cells  haie  likewise  little  pigment  in  the  papillae.  3.  In  the  human  skin 
the  pigment  cells  are  placed  in  rows  into  which  mast  cells  are  fre- 
quently inserted.  4.  In  many  preparations  the  mast  cells  are  found 
between  the  epithelial  cells.  5.  In  the  skin  of  the  black  paws  of  the 
guinea-pig  there  are  hardly  any  pigment  cells,  but  mast  cells.  6.  In 
the  adder's  embryo  there  are  colorless  cells  that  correspond  to  the  mast 
cells,  and  these  at  first  are  in  the  lower  layers  of  the  epidermis.  They 
seem  to  have  some  close  relation  to  tlie  pigment  formation. 

The  Pathogeny  of  the  Cntaneous  Lesions  is  the  title  of  a  suggestive 
article  by  M.  Jaccpiet  in  AnnaUs  de  dennatologie  et  de  si/philir/raphie, 
1890,  i,  486.  His  idea  is  that  a  great  variety  of  cutaneous  lesions  may 
be  dependent  upon  the  same  underlymg  cause — a  vaso-tnotor  disturb- 
ance ;  and  that  many  of  our  supposed  distinct  diseases  of  the  skin  are 
not  really  such,  but  merely  forms  of  manifestation  of  the  same  disease — 
a  neurosis.  He  thus  would  find  a  close  relationship,  if  not  identity,  be- 
tween urticaria  and  lichen  ruber,  an<i  holds  both  as  being  purely  due  to 
an  external  irritation,  so  far  as  the  lesions  are  concerned.  He  points 
out  that  the  pruritus  is  the  first  symptom  in  both  diseases;  that  this 
induces  the  scratching,  which  in  one  disease  is  followed  by  wheals  and 
in  the  other  by  an  eruption  of  acuminated  papules.  The  external  origin 
of  many  skin  lesions  is,  he  believes,  demonstrated  by  the  simple  experi- 
ment of  wrapping  a  tumefied  part  tightly  in  a  dry  bandage,  when  the 
swelling  will  completely  disappear.  He  did  this  in  an  undiagnosticated 
case  of  tumefaction  of  the  skin  which  had  lasted  more  than  a  year,  and 
flaw  the  part  return  to  its  normal  color  and  size  in  less  than  ten  days. 
He  believes  that  the  same  nervous  disturbance  will  produce  now  one 
lesion  and  now  another,  according  to  whether  the  vaso-motor  influence 
acts  on  the  arterial  or  venous  capillaiies  or  the  lymi)hatics,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  condition  of  the  walls  of  the  vessels  themselves.  As  to 
the  cause  of  the  vaso-motor  disturbance  we  are  still  in  ignorance.  As 
a  working  hypothesis,  we  may  suppose  that  it  is  a  toxine  secreted  in 
the  organism  by  pathological  or  non-pathological  microbes  acting  upon 
a  nervotis  system  disturbed  by  a  moral  shock,  alcoholism,  excesses, 
fatigue,  and  the  like. 

A  Case  of  Stigmata  is  reported  by  P.  Ferroud  in  the  Loire  midieale, 
March  1.'),  iN'.iii,  in  ibc  person  of  a  prostitute,  eighteen  years  old,  who 
was  hysterical.  The  hu'iiiorrhages  took  place  from  the  nasal  and  con- 
jiuiclivai  mucous  membranes,  the  external  auditory  canals,  and  llic  skin 
of  different  parts  of  the  body.  They  appeared  most  frequently  one  or 
two  days  after  the  cessation  of  the  menses,  and  lasted  one  or  more 
weeks.  They  began  like  little  vesicles  or  slight  elevations,  and  with 
a  dull  pain.     The  affected  area  slowly  spread. 

Lnpiu  of  the  Extremities,  according  to  Dr.  K.  Hahn  (An-hiv  f. 
Derm.  u.  Si/p/i.,  IS90,  xxii,  473),  is  met  with  very  freipicnily  in  the  clinic 
of  Professor  Doutrelepont,  of  Bonn,  no  fewer  than  one  hundred  and  five 
cases  having  been  entered  there  from  June,  1882,  to  January,  1890. 
These  formed  24'5  per  cent,  of  the  entire  number  of  lupus  cases. 
Fifty-eight  of  them  occurred  in  males  ami  forty-seveii  in  females.  In 
forty-nine  of  the  cases  the  original  location  of  the  disease  was  on  the 
extremities,  while  in  fortv-four  it  was  first  seen  on  the  face,  in  nine  on 


the  neck,  and  in  three  on  the  trunk.  In  only  eight  cases  was  the  disease 
on  the  extremities  the  only  symptom  of  tuberculous  disease.  In  the  rest 
there  were  evidences  of  enlarged  glands,  diseased  lungs,  or  hereditary 
tubercular  tendency,  and  in  two  eases  the  mothers  had  lupus.  In  more 
than  one  quarter  of  the  cases  (26-6  per  cent.)  the  disease  began  before 
the  fifth  year  of  life.  The  upper  extremities  were  affected  fifty-five 
times,  loner  extremities  thirty-two  times,  and  the  upper  and  lower  ex- 
tremities together  eighteen  times.  The  extensor  surfaces  were  much 
more  often  affected  than  the  flexor  surfaces.  In  fourteen  cases  there 
were  only  old  lupus  scars ;  in  thirty-nine,  lupus  serpiginosus  ;  in  four- 
teen each,  lupus  vulgaris,  exulcerans,  and  hypertrophicus ;  and  in  twelve 
cases  lupus  papillosus.  Under  the  last  division  are  included  cases  of 
tul>erculosi3  verrucosa  cutis,  which  is  regarded  as  unworthy  of  a  sepa- 
rate title,  its  only  distinguishing  feature  being  its  superficiality.  Lupus 
caused  very  little  interference  with  the  functions  of  the  limbs,  except- 
ing in  cases  where  it  was  very  widely  distributed  and  produced  very 
extensive  scars.  Occasionally  when  the  lupus  process  surrounds  the 
limb,  or  nearly  so,  and  begins  to  cicatrize  in  some  places,  the  pressure 
from  the  cicatrix  will  give  rise  to  obstruction  of  the  circulation,  to 
anoedematous  state,  and  finally  to  a  condition  of  the  extremity  like  ele- 
phantiasis, and  sometimes  requiring  amputation  for  relief.  Caries  of 
the  joint  may  likewise  give  rise  to  interference  with  the  function  of  the 
limb. 

Tuhercnlosis  Verrucosa  Cntis  is  the  subject  of  a  contribution  to  the 
Archil' fur  j'"//i.  Ami/,  nml  I'hys.  und fur  i-lin.  Med.,  1890,  Heft  3,  by 
Dr.  Brugger,  of  Wiirzburg.  In  his  case  the  disease  was  located  on  the 
right  leg  of  a  man  twenty-two  years  old,  of  healthy  parentage,  and  had 
existed  since  his  third  or  fourth  year  of  age.  Apart  from  the  skin  lesion, 
the  man  was  in  good  health.  The  affected  leg  was  covered  with  a 
number  of  cicatrices  and  appeared  somewhat  thickened,  and  its  skin 
felt  hard  and  leathery.  Over  the  tendo  Achillis  and  on  the  back  of  the 
foot  there  was  a  recent  bluish-red  cicatrix,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
which  were  scattered  numerous  large  and  small  elevations  of  the  skin. 
Along  the  side  of  the  foot  there  were  three  ulcerations  with  broad 
bases  and  overhanging  edges.  On  the  inner  side  of  the  thigh  there  were 
several  old  cicatrices  and  one  recent  one.  Sections  from  the  new 
'esions  contained  tubercle  bacilli,  and  inoculation  experiments  upon  a 
guinea-pig  were  successful,  the  animal  dying  of  tuberculosis  within  six 
weeks.  Brugger  believes  that  this  is  the  first  time  that  an  attempt  has 
been  made  to  inoculate  an  uniinal  with  a  piece  of  a  lesion  of  tubercu" 
losis  verrucosa  cutis,  and  that  the  positive  result  is  of  great  value  in 
deciding  the  nature  of  the  disease.  It  is  to  be  diagnosticated  from 
lupus  by  an  absence  of  the  characteristic  lupus  tubercles,  by  its  having 
no  disposition  to  return  in  the  cicatrices,  and  by  being  more  superficial. 
Otherwise  their  course  is  very  much  alike.  From  syphilis  the  diagnosis 
is  made  liy  an  absence  of  the  infiltrateil  wall  and  dirty  brown-red  color 
of  the  syphilitic  ulcer,  by  its  much  more  chronic  course,  and  by  the 
more  deforming  cicatrices  that  it  leaves.  It  is  probable  that  the  so. 
called  verruca  necrogenica  is  the  same  as  tuberculosis  verrucosa  cutis- 
Why  infection  of  the  skin  by  the  tubercle  bacillus  should  at  one  time 
produce  lupus,  at  another  time  a  tuberculous  ulcer,  at  another  time  ver- 
ruca necrogenica,  and  at  yet  another  time  tuberculosis  verrucosa  cutis, 
is  a  yet  unanswered  ((uestion.  It  is  probable  that  individual  peculiari- 
ties have  something  to  do  with  it.  The  virulence  of  the  poison  may 
also  play  a  part  in  determining  the  nature  of  the  lesion.  It  is  possible 
to  have  a  general  infection  of  the  system  follow  a  local  infection,  though 
this  is  exceptional.  This  event  may  take  place  either  through  the  lym- 
phatics or  through  the  blood. 

The  treatment  must  Ije  by  destruction  of  the  lesi<m  by  excision,  by 
scratching  out  with  the  curette,  Ijy  caustics,  or  by  a  coml)ination  of 
either  of  the  first  two  methods. 

Keloid  forms  the  subject  of  an  interesting  study  by  Leloir  and 
Vidal  (Annal.  de  derm,  el  de  syph.,  1890,  No.  3).  They  follow  the  usual 
division  into  two  varieties — the  true  keloid,  primary,  developing  sponta- 
neously, and  rare,  which  they  name  the  spontaneous  keloid ;  and  the 
false  keloid,  secondary  to  a  pre-existing  cicatrix,  which  they  denoniiuato 
the  cicatricial  keloid.  Symmetry  in  development  is  regarded  by  them 
as  characteristic  of  the  true  keloid.  The  growths  enlarge  with  more  or 
less  rapidity  till  they  attain  to  a  certain  size,  when  they  remain  station- 
ary,   liarely  do  they  undergo  spontaneous  diminution  in  size.    Sometimes 
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they  form  bands  or  cushion-shaped  or  claiv-shaped  figures ;  sometimes 
they  form  flattened,  convex,  or  slightly  concave  plates :  sometimes  they 
are  quadrilateral,  or  oval,  or  crab-sliaped.  Superficially  the  skin  seems  of 
normal  consistence,  the  glandular  orifices  being  preserved  and  the  hairs 
not  destroyed,  though  they  are  generally  of  the  lanugo  variety.  The 
new  growth  is  located  in  the  corium,  so  that  the  epidermal  layer  is 
intact;  and,  as  it  never  goes  beyond  the  thickness  of  the  skin,  the 
tumor  is  always  freely  movable  upon  the  underlying  parts.  The  thick- 
ness of  the  new  growth  is  as  much  as  15  mm.  at  times  (about  five 
eighths  of  an  inch).  The  color  is  rosy,  .sometimes  with  teleangeiectases 
over  the  surface  of  the  tumor  and  at  its  periphery.  The  color  may  he 
deeper  at  one  time  than  at  another,  and  menstruation  is  said  to  have 
the  effect  of  darkening  the  color.  The  tumors  are  firm  and  elastic,  in- 
dolent or  painful  on  pressure  or  spontaneously.  True  keloids  are 
more  numerous  in  the  same  subject  than  the  false  variety  and  do  not 
reach  so  great  a  size  as  a  rule.  There  is  a  predisposition  to  these 
growths  inherent  in  the  skin  of  those  who  are  subject  to  them.  Micro- 
scopical examination  of  the  tumors  shows  that  the  epidermis,  interpapil- 
lary  prolongations,  and  papilla>  are  of  normal  appearance,  and  this  at 
once  distinguishes  the  true  from  the  false  keloid.  The  true  keloid  is 
located  in  'the  corium.  In  its  center  there  are  no  glands,  but  in  the 
upper  and  lower  part  of  it  we  find  strangulated  hair  follicles  and  flat- 
tened and  altered  sebaceous  and  sweat  glands,  which  become  of  more 
and  more  normal  appearance  as  we  approach  the  periphery  of  the 
tumor.  No  alteration  of  the  nerves  has  yet  been  found.  The  tumors 
often  seem  to  stand  in  relation  to  an  altered  sebaceous  gland,  and  it 
may  be  that  they  take  origin  in  an  acne  pustule. 

The  false  or  cicatricial  keloiJ  is  not  identical  with  the  hypertrophied 
cicatrix.  It  arises  secondary  to  some  injuiy,  no  matter  if  even  so  slight 
a  one  as  the  prick  of  a  pin,  in  a  predisposed  iniiis'idual.  It  is  specially 
prone  to  follow  a  deep  injury  or  a  burn.  It  may  not  begin  for  years 
after  the  injury,  but  it  always  begins  in  a  cicatrix.  If  several  scars  are, 
present  on  the  same  part,  all  are  not  affected.  As  in  the  true  keloid, 
the  sites  of  predilection  for  the  tumors  are  the  sternal  and  mammary 
regions,  the  shouldets,  the  posterior  part  of  the  neck,  the  buttocks, 
the  arms,  and  rarely  the  legs.  They  rarely  appear  during  old  age.  The 
size  of  tlie  tumor  is  in  no  sort  of  proportion  to  the  e.ttent  of  the  injurv. 
It  grows  rather  faster  than  the  true  keloid,  and  exceeds  the  limit  of  the 
original  cicatrix,  in  this  differing  from  the  hypeitrophied  scar,  which 
does  not  advance  beyond  the  borders  of  the  cicatrix.  Its  surface  is 
mother-of-pearl-like,  shining,  smooth,  without  any  sign  of  papillie 
glandular  orifices,  hair,  or  lanugo.  As  it  enlarges,  the  outer  parts  are 
less  altered  in  appearance.  The  hypertrophied  scar  does  not  go  beyond 
the  original  loss  of  substance,  is  redder,  more  vascular,  and  softer  than 
the  keloid,  and  has  no  prolongations  into  the  sound  skin  ;  it  usually  is 
painless,  and  sometimes  terminates  by  resoluti<m. 

The  treatment  that,  according  to  our  authors,  is  the  most  to  lie 
relied  on  is  by  multiple  scarifications.  These  are  to  be  made  at  two 
millimetres'  distance  from  each  other  and  crossed  in  such  a  way  as  to 
describe  square  or  lozenge-shaped  figures  on  the  skin,  deep  enough 
to  reach  almost  to  the  depth  of  the  tumor,  and  long  enough  to  just  go 
beyond  its  boi'ders.  Before  scarifying,  the  part  m-ist  be  anassthetized. 
There  is  but  little  loss  of  blood,  and  the  bleeding  is  soon  and  easily 
checked.  Immediately  after  the  operation  the  part  is  to  be  dressed 
with  boric  acid  and  the  next  day  covered  with  nienurial  plaster,  which 
is  changed  every  morning  and  evening.  These  scarifications  are  to  be 
repeated  until  the  growth  disappears,  which,  it  is  said,  it  will  do. 

A  Case  of  Congenital  Alopecia  l.s  re])orted  by  l)i'.  I*,  de  Jlolfenes  in 
Annalrx  <lr  ihrntal.  rt  rlr  xi//,/i.,  181)0,  i,  548.  The  patient  was  a  girl 
whose  mother  had  had  an  attack  of  alopecia  areata  when  she  was  nine- 
teen years  old,  and  whose  brother  had  gone  through  the  same  experi- 
ence when  he  was  six  years  old.  In  the  mother  and  the  boy  the  dis- 
ease was  promptly  ma.stered.  The  little  girl  was  born  so  long  after  the 
others  had  recovered  that  contagion  coidd  not  lie  thought  of  as  a  cause. 
The  child  was  born  with  an  almost  imperceptible  down  upon  the  scalp, 
no  eyebrows,  hardly  visible  eyelashes,  and  well-<lcvch)ped  nails.  Upon 
the  nape  of  the  neck  and  occiput  there  was  a  series  of  vcrv  minute 
vascular  na-vi.  The  child  (vas  roliust,  well  developed,  and  lively.  At 
five  months  of  age  the  rudimentary  eyelnshes  fell  out,  and  the  scalp 
became  white  and  smooth.     At  sixteen  months  of  age  »  hand-glass 


showed  the  hair  follicles  of  the  skin  to  be  open,  but  no  sign  of  hair. 
There  was  no  keratosis  pilaris.  Dentition  was  normal.  Under  stimu- 
lating treatment  with  soap  frictions,  ointments,  and  alcoholic  lotions  of 
various  sorts,  the  hair  gradually  grew  in  during  three  years,  so  that 
all  the  scalp  was  covered  but  a  small  piece  behind  the  left  ear.  The 
growth  did  not  begin  until  after  a  year  and  a  htlf  of  active  treatment. 
There  were  no  characteristic  lesions  in  the  hair,  and  there  were  no 
parasites.  The  case  was  probably  dependent  upon  a  nervous  cause — a 
trophoneurosis  inherited  from  the  mother. 

Alopecia  Neurotica. — The  advocates  of  the  neurotic  origin  of  alo- 
pecia areata  will  find  comfort  and  support  in  an  article  by  Askanazy  in 
the  Archil' f.  Derm.  u.  Suph.,  1890,  xxii,  523.  He  cites  two  cases  from 
Professor  Michelson's  clinic  in  Konigsberg.  In  one,  that  of  a  man 
thirty-one  years  old,  the  hair-fall  was  upon  the  right  side  and  followed 
a  facial  paralysis  of  the  same  side  consequent  upon  the  removal  of  a 
tumor  from  the  right  submaxillary  region.  He  also  had  hyperidrosis  of 
the  right  side.  The  scalp  was  normal.  In  the  second  case  the  bald- 
ness occurred  upon  the  face,  temples,  and  pubes.  The  patient  was 
melancholic  and  hypochondriac,  and  suffered  from  severe  headache, 
burning  of  tlie  top  of  the  head,  and  insomnia. 

Epidemic  Zoster  forms  the  text  for  a  discourse  by  Dr.  Weis,  of 
Prague  (Arckiv  fur  Derm,  und  Syph.,  1890,  xxii,  609),  in  which  it  is 
attempted  to  be  proved  that  because  zoster  occurs  not  infrequently  in 
an  epidemic  manner,  which  nobody  can  deny,  therefore  it  is  an  infec- 
tious disease,  which  seems  hardly  proved  as  yet.  The  strongest  part 
of  his  thesis  is  that  in  whicli  the  theory  of  one  Pfeiffer  is  overthrown. 
The  theory  is  that  the  lesions  of  zoster  are  located  along  the  arterial 
branches  supplied  to  the  skin,  and  not,  as  before  believed,  along  the 
distribution  of  the  cutaneous  nerves.  This  theory  our  author  com- 
pletely upsets,  which  leaves  us  still  free  to  believe  in  the  nervous 
origin  of  the  lesions,  whatever  we  may  regard  as  the  chief  a^tiologicol 
factor  in  the  disease. 

The  Pathological  Anatomy  of  Psoriasis  has  been  studied  once 
again — this  time  by  Dr.  E.  Kromayer,  of  Hallc  (Archiv  f.  Derm.  u. 
Syph.,  1890,  xxii,  557).  Before  proceeding  to  the  demolition  of  various 
other  theories  in  regard  to  this  interesting  subject,  all  of  which  have 
been  based  upon  more  or  less  careful  studies  of  microscopical  prepara- 
tions by  comjietent  observers,  he  has  a  few  words  to  say  about  the 
heretofore  usual  division  of  the  skin  into  three  layer.s — viz.,  epidermis, 
cutis  vera,  and  subcutaneous  tissues.  He  says  that  this  is  wrong,  his- 
tologically, physiologically,  and  pathologically.  Histologically,  the  upper 
vascular  layers  of  the  skin  are  entirely  different  from  the  rest  of  the 
skin,  not  only  in  regard  to  the  connective  tissue  proper  to  it,  but  also 
as  to  its  blood-vessels,  lymphatics,  and  nerves.  Physiologically,  the 
papillary  layer  of  the  cutis  belongs  to  the  epidermis,  being  its  nutritive 
layer.  Its  only  relation  to  the  rest  ot  the  cutis  vera  is  that  through  the 
latter  run  the  blood-vessels  and  nerves  that  are  supplied  to  it.  Regard- 
ing the  skin  as  an  organ  proper,  then,  the  epidermis  would  represent 
the  parenchyma,  while  the  papillary  layer  would  be  the  interstitial  tis- 
sue. Together  they  form  an  organ  in  whose  physiological  functions 
the  cutis  vera  takes  no  part.  Pathologically,  the  union  of  the  epidermis 
and  the  papillary  layer  of  the  skin  is  evidenced  by  the  common  division 
of  inflammatory  skin  diseases  into  superficial  (those  affecting  the  papil- 
lary jiart  of  the  skin)  and  deep  (those  affecting  the  cutis  vera  and  the 
subcutaneous  tissue).  Further,  as  we  know  that  in  certain  parts  of  the 
skill  the  ])apill;e  are  entirely  wanting,  it  would  be  best  to  give  this  layer 
a  new  name,  and  designate  it  as  the  ttili.'i  faxcitlosn.  Inasmuch  as  it 
is  desirable  to  employ  some  system  of  naming  the  parts  of  the  skin  to 
show  that  it  is  a  parenchymatous  organ  similar  to  the  kidneys,  etc., 
the  following  is  proposed,  namely:  1.  Cutis  parenchymntosa,  consist- 
ing of  two  parts — the  epidermis  and  cutis  vasculosa.  2.  Cutis  vera.  S. 
Subcutaneous  connective  tissue  or  hypoderm. 

He  now  proceeds  to  an  examination  of  the  skin  upon  this  basis  of 
histological  division.  The  study  is  far  too  long  for  us  to  give  it  in 
detail  here;  we  can  only  give  his  conclusions :  He  finds  the  changes  in 
the  epidermis  to  consist  in  (I)  a  proliferation  of  the  epidermis  or  of  its 
epilheliuni ;  ('2)  a  permeation  of  ihe  epidermis  with  round  cells  which 
are  heaped  up  under  the  horny  layer  in  places;  (.■?)  an  irregular 
formation  of  the  stratum  granulosum.  As  to  the  process  of  cornifica- 
tion  of  the  epidermic  cells,  he  says  that  a  normal  cornified  cell  consists 
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of  a  cornifieJ  cell  mantle  ami  of  protopla?iuic  cell  contents  which,  with 
the  exception  of  the  nuclear  cavity,  are  entirely  without  structure.  The 
cells  of  the  rete  ilalpighii  possess  a  cell  membrane,  which  increases  in 
thickness  antl  solidity  the  nearer  we  approach  the  horny  layer.  These 
cell  membranes  show  the  same  physiological  behavior  as  the  corne- 
ous membranes — that  is,  they  are  transformed  into  large  vesicles  by 
the  swelling  of  their  cell  contents.  They  have  the  same  chemical  reac- 
tions, resisting  the  action  of  potash,  hydrochloric  acid,  and  digestive 
agents,  and  differing  from  them  only  in  that  their  powers  of  resistance 
are  somewhat  less.  They  are,  therefore,  corneous  membranes  in  a 
young  and  tender  state.  The  process  of  cornification  is  then  a  gradual 
and  even  progress  through  the  whole  thickness  of  the  epidermis  from 
below  up  to  the  horny  layer,  consisting  in  an  ever-increasing  thickening 
and  solidification  of  the  cell  membrane.  He  regards  the  kerato-hyalin 
as  only  the  histological  expression  of  the  necrobiosis  of  the  cells  of  the 
epithelium. 

His  conclusions  from  his  studies  are  as  follows :  Each  efflorescence 
of  psoriasis  begins  with  a  hyperacmia  of  the  cutis  vasculosa,  to  which 
an  infiltration  of  cells  is  added.  Soon  after  and  coincidently  with  these 
changes  an  intense  proliferation  of  epithelium  takes  place.  The  cutis 
vasculosa  and  the  epidermis  increase  at  the  same  time,  and  together 
form  a  thick  papillary  body  ;  the  cutis  parenchymatosa  is  hypertro- 
phied.  During  these  changes  numerous  migratory  cells  have  perme. 
ated  the  epitlieliura  and  disturbed  the  normal  cornification  ;  thus  are 
formed  the  psoriatic  scales  in  layers.  The  primary  changes  are,  there- 
fore, in  the  cutis  vasculosa.  These  are  not  of  an  inflammatory  nature, 
as  there  are  lacking  the  five  cardinal  symptoms  of  the  same — namely, 
"rubor,  tumor,  calor,  dolor,  functio  Isesa."  There  are  also  wanting 
fluid  exudation,  pustulation,  granulation,  and  cicatrization.  The  pro- 
cess is  not  inflammatory.  It  is  to  be  regarded  rather  as  a  progressive 
disturbance  of  nutrition,  an  hypertrophy  of  the  parenchymatous  skin 
in  which  the  peculiar  and  characteristic  formation  of  scales  is  due  to 
an  interference  with  the  normal  formation  of  the  corneous  layer  by  the 
migration  of  cells  into  the  epitlielial  layer  of  the  skin. 

The  aatiology  of  the  disease  is  still  a  matter  of  doubt,  no  one  of  the 
theories  (parasitic,  dyscratic,  idiosyncratic,  or  neuropathic)  being  satis- 
factorily proved.  The  only  sure  thing  is  that  the  parasite  which 
causes,  or  may  be  the  cause  of,  the  disease  is  not  a  superficial  one. 

Seborrhoeal  Warts  form  the  subject  of  a  study  by  S.  Pollitzer  {Mo- 
natshfl  f.  prakt.  Derm.,  1S90,  xi,  14u).  As  it  emanates  from  Unna's 
laboratory,  we  are  probably  justified  in  reading  "  Unna"  written  be- 
tween the  lines.  The  malady  appears  most  often  in  old  people,  and 
takes  the  form  of  more  or  less  numerous,  slightly  elevated,  round  or 
oval,  light-fawn  to  black-colored  spots  on  the  skin.  These  appear  most 
frequently  on  the  middle  of  tlie  back,  the  lower  half  of  the  abdomen, 
the  sternal  region,  and  the  anterior  and  lateral  surfaces  of  the  lower 
half  of  the  neck.  They  frequently  group  themselves.  In  size  they 
may  be  no  bigger  than  the  head  cf  a  pin,  or  they  may  attain  the  diam- 
eter of  a  twenty.fivcccnt  piece.  Histologically,  they  consist  in  a  some- 
what thickened  stratum  corneum  and  a  markedly  hypertrophicd  rete 
Malpighii;  they  show  epithelioid  cells  in  the  papillary  and  subpapillary 
layers  of  the  skin,  which  are  arranged  in  groups  and  lines  and  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  connective-tissue  fibers;  a  marked  infiltration 
of  fat  pervades  the  epithelium  of  the  neighboring  sweat  gl.mds,  the 
middle  and  papillary  layers  of  the  cutis,  and  the  epithelium  of  the 
pete;  finally,  there  is  atrophy  of  the  sebaceous  glands  and  the  hair 
follicles.  They  arc  con^idered  to  belong  to  the  order  of  lymiihangcio- 
fibroma. 

The  Treatment  of  Triohophytosis  Capitis  and  of  Favus  is  discussed 
by  A.  Uertarclli  in  the  BolUiino  iliiln  J'oUam/iulaiizu  di  MUario,  1890 
(Ann.  <Ie  derm,  el  de  syph.,  1890,  i,  696).  He  prefers  the  use  of 
the  pitch  pla-ttcr  to  all  other  methodB,  and  declares  that  patients  find 
this  manner  of  epilating  much  less  painful  than  that  wiih  the  for- 
ceps. It  clears  the  scalp  of  hair  much  more  effectively  than  the 
pinchers,  and  absolutely  prevents  self-inoculaiion.  His  plaster  is  com- 
posed of  thirty  parts  of  Hurgundy  pitch  (r6sinc  de  pin),  eight  parts 
of  black  pitch  (pix  navjiis),  two  parts  of  V'enelian  turpentine,  and 
one  part  of  lard,  spread  upon  small  strips  of  linen.  The  crusts  and 
scales  are  first  remnved  from  the  scalp  by  the  free  use  o(  grease  and 
lead  plaster,  and  then  the  strips  of  pitch  plaster  are  applied.     They 


are  raised  one  by  one  after  a  day  or  two,  and  any  hair  that  has  escaped 
the  plaster  is  to  be  removed  with  the  eijilating  forceps.  The  scalp  is 
then  either  washed  with  soap  and  water  or  bathed  with  a  bichloride-of- 
mercury  solution  or  Lugol's  solution.  Then  the  pitch  plaster  is  re- 
applied, each  time  a  more  extensive  area  of  the  scalp  being  covered 
until  the  whole  is  enveloped  in  a  true  skullcap.  Thus  the  patient  is 
gradually  accustomed  to  the  treatment,  which  must  be  continued  for  a 
varying  number  of  months,  say  six  to  eight  for  favus  and  six  to  twelve 
for  ringworm. 

A  Case  of  Syphilitic  Infection  of  a  Wife  by  her  Husband  Four 
Years  and  Nine  Months  after  the  Appearance  of  the  Chancre  has  been 
reported  liy  Charles  Mauriac  to  the  French  Society  of  Dermatology  and 
Syphilis  (Aim.  de  derm,  et  de  si/ph.,  1890,  1,  p.  575).  There  was  no 
reason  to  suspect  that  the  woman  came  by  her  syphilis — a  chancre 
upon  the  periuicum  and  a  general  erythematous  syphilide — in  any  other 
way  than  by  her  husband.  The  man  had  been  under  thorough  treat- 
ment by  Dr.  Mauriac  from  the  time  of  the  initial  lesion.  The  infection 
of  the  wife  took  place  four  years  and  nine  months  from  the  date  of  the 
initial  lesion  of  the  husband. 

Syphilis  as  an  Infectious  Disease  in  the  Light  of  If  odem  Bacteri- 
ology is  the  long  but  attractive  title  to  an  aide  article  by  K.  Finger  in 
the  Archil)  fi'tr  Derm,  und  St/ph.,  1890,  Uft.  3,  fo.  331.  Admitting 
that  hypotheses,  not  exact  knowledge,  still  prevail  in  much  that  is 
written  and  said  about  syphilis,  he  advances  the  theory  that,  besides 
the  specific  vii-us  of  syphilis,  the  ptomaine,  which  is  the  result  of 
chemical  changes  caused  by  the  presence  of  the  virus,  gives  rise  to 
many  of  the  symptoms  of  syphilis,  and  is  the  agent  by  which  many  a 
fcetus  becomes  infected  in  utn-o.  It  is,  moreover,  the  agent  that  pro- 
duces immunity  to  syphilis,  such  as  is  seen  in  women  giving  birth  to 
svphilitic  children,  themselves  remaining  apparently  free  from  the  dis- 
ease, and  able  to  nurse  the  children  without  infection.  If  the  ptomaine 
is  present  in  a  certain  amount,  or  the  organism  of  the  patient  has  good 
powers  of  resistance,  the  ptomaine  will  only  protect  against  infection 
by  the  virus,  producing  immunity.  If  the  ptomaine  is  present  in  large 
amount,  or  the  organism  h.as  feeble  powers  of  resistance,  then  it  will 
give  rise  to  such  synrptoms  as  cachexia,  loss  of  hair,  and  most  of  the 
manifestations  of  the  so-calle  1  tertiary  stage.  Such  is  a  brief  outline 
of  the  author's  thesis.  Taking  up  the  article  in  the  order  in  which  it  is 
presented,  and  almost  unpardonably  condensing  it,  we  note  the  following 
as  the  basis  upon  which  he  builds  his  theory  :  I.  The  primary  stage  of 
syphilis.  The  initial  lesion  and  multiple  enlargement  of  the  glands  are 
due  to  the  local  increase  of  the  specific  virus,  be  this  a  bacillus  or 
something  else.  At  the  same  time  the  presence  of  the  virus  gives  rise 
to  certain  chemical  changes,  the  product  of  tissue  changes,  which  pro- 
duce alt'iiation  in  the  connective  tissues,  and  contribute  to  the  hard- 
ness of  the  affected  parts.  While  we  do  not  know  the  exact  time  at 
which  tlie  virus  leaves  the  sclerosis  and  enlarged  glands,  we  are  quite 
sure  that  the  ptomr.ine  very  early  enters  into  tl.c  blood  and  lymph  cir- 
culations and  is  distributed  throughout  the  body.  The  amount  of  the 
ptomaine  increases  in  geometrical  proportion  to  the  increase  of  the 
virus,  and  produces  that  general  intoxication  of  the  whole  body  seen  at 
this  time.  At  the  same  time  with  the  general  diffusion  of  the  pto- 
maine thi'ough  the  circulation  we  have  also  a  diffusion  through  the  tis- 
sues in  the  neighborhood  of  ths  initial  lesion.  As  expressions  of  the 
intoxication  we  note:  I.  Immunily  from  further  inoculation  with  the 
virus.  2.  General  symptoms,  such  as  auremia,  fever,  prostration,  weak- 
nes.s,  pains  in  the  lind)S  and  joints,  albuminuria,  icterus,  neuralgia,  and 
hypcraemia  of  the  retina,  all  of  which  arc  too  ephemeral  and  unstable 
to  be  due  to  a  deposit  of  the  virus  itself.  The  fact  that  iodide  of 
potassium  exerts  a  healing  effect  on  these  symptoms  while  it  has  little 
if  any  influence  upon  the  sclerosis,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  mercury 
influences  favorably  the  latter  but  not  the  former,  shows  that  there  is 
a  different  chemical  reaction  in  them,  and  strengthens  the  idea  that 
they  are  due  to  different  causes.  II.  The  secondary  stiige.  The  various 
secondary  lesions  arc  due,  without  doubt,  directly  to  the  virus,  but  the 
constitutional  symptoms  are  probably  due  to  the  ptomaine,  as  well  as 
the  sebcrrho'ii,  alopecia,  and  dryness  of  the  nails.  In  malignant,  pre- 
cocious syphilis  it  is  p.-obable  that  the  profound  intoxication  of  the 
system  by  the  ptomaine  is  responsihlc  for  the  severity  of  the  symptoms. 
Id  the  latent  period  which  follows  the  secondary  stage  wo  do  not  know 
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what  becomes  of  the  virus  in  those  cases  in  wbicli  later  symptoms  show 
themselves.  Nor  do  we  know  when  the  virus  leaves  the  system  in 
those  cases  in  which  complete  recovery  seemingly  takes  place.  During 
this  period  many  sul)jects  are  not  quite  in  normal  condition.  The  most 
noticeable  fact  of  this  period  is— 111.  The  immunity  against  new  in- 
fection. How  long  this  imniunity  may  las!  we  do  not  know.  That  it 
probably  is  in  some  eases  limited  is  shown  by  the  well-autlicnticatcd 
instances  of  reinfection.  Immunity  does  not  piove  that  the  individ- 
uals are  still  syphilitic  any  more  than  the  immunity  acquired  from  huv- 
ing  had  variola  indicates  that  the  individual  still  has  variola.  This  im- 
munity is  due  to  the  influence  of  the  ptomaine  upon  the  tissues,  and 
may  be  acquired  without  passing  through  the  active  stage  of  syphilis. 
This  is  seen  in  the  acquiring  of  immunity  to  infection  on  the  part  of 
the  mother  of  a  child  syphilitic  by  the  father.  While  it  is  possible  for 
the  virus  to  pass  through  the  placenta  from  the  fiptus  to  the  mother,  it 
is  uncommon.  But  ptomaines  must  so  pass,  and  while  these  are  not 
capable  of  producing  syphilitic  lesions,  they  do  render  the  mother 
immune  to  further  infection  with  syphilis.  The  same  thing  occurs  and 
produces  like  results  when  a  healthy  child  is  born  to  .syphilitic  parents 
IV.  The  tertiary  stage.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  majoiity  of  syphilogra- 
phers  that  this  stage  is  not  the  direct  result  of  the  syphilitic  virus,  but  a 
consecutive  diathesis,  the  virus  having  been  eliminated.  In  support  of 
this  opinion  we  find :  1.  The  relative  rarity  of  tertiary  symptoms.  2. 
Their  late  appearance  after  infection.  3.  The  difference  in  the  disease 
picture.  4.  The  non-contagiousness  of  the  disease  at  this  time.  6. 
The  non-trnnsmissibility  of  the  disease.  6.  The  possibility  of  reinfec- 
tion. 7.  The  different  chemical  reaction  to  mercury  and  iodine.  8. 
The  fact  that  tertiary  symptoms,  like  immunity,  can  occur  in  individ- 
uals who  have  never  shown  signs  of  primary  or  secondary  syphilis.  We 
sec  this  both  in  the  mothers  who  have  gained  imujunity  by  carrying 
syphiHtic  fcetuses,  and  in  children  of  syphilitic  parents  who,  though 
never  showing  signs  of  active  syphilis,  exhibit  great  disturbances  of 
nutrition,  or  pure  tertiary  lesions,  late  after  birth.  [The  whole  paper 
will  well  repay  perusal,  and  we  commend  it  to  all  students  of  this  very 
interesting  disease.] 


lElxsttllang. 


Inebriety  and  Life  Insurance. — The  American  Association  for  the 
Study  and  Cure  of  Inebriety  will  hold  the  first  of  a  series  of  monthly 
meetings  at  the  hall  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  on  Decem- 
ber 10th,  at  8  p.  M.  The  sub.iect  of  the  evening  will  be  presented  in 
papers  by  Dr.  T.  D.  Crothers,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  On  Alcoholic  Ine- 
briety and  Life  Insurance,  and  Dr.  J.  B.  Mattison,  of  Brooklyn,  On 
Opium  Addiction  and  its  Relation  to  Life  Insurance.  Othei  phy-icians 
will  participate  in  the  discussion,  and  the  medical  profession  are  invited 
to  be  present. 

Hosqnera's  Beef  Heal  is  an  alimentary  preparation  put  upon  the 
market  by  Messrs.  I'arke,  Davis,  &  Co.,  of  Detroit,  who  state  that  it 
represents,  in  actual  nutritive  value,  at  least  six  limes  its  weight  of  good 
lean  beef;  that  it  is  perfectly  palatable,  and  will  be  tolerated  with  ease 
by  the  most  delicate  stomach ;  that  it  admits  of  being  administered  in 
a  variety  of  forms,  thus  avoiding  monotony  in  the  food  ;  and  that  it  is 
the  most  nutritious  as  well  as  the  most  economical  concentrated  lood. 

The  late  Dr.  Emil  Neumer. — On  November  4,  1890,  a  joint  meet- 
ing of  phv^iciiMis  and  laymen  connected  with  St.  Mark's  Hospital  atid 
the  German  I'oliklinik,  respectively,  was  held  at  the  residence  of  Dr. 
Beck,  187  Second  Avenue.  The  late  Dr.  Einil  Neumer  had  been  con- 
nected with  said  institutions  for  u  number  of  years. 

The  following  resolutions,  submitted  by  a  committee,  were  unani- 
mously adopted : 

Whcrtm,  our  friend.  Dr.  Emil  Neumer,  Supervising  Physician  of 
8t.  Mark's  Hospital  and  a  member  of  the  German  roliklinik,  has  de- 
parted this  life  ;  and 

Whcrcax,  by  his  untiring  zeal  and  singleness  of  purpose,  he  earned 


the  good-will  and  gratitude  of  all  connected  with  both  institutions  ; 
and 

ll7i«-<rns,  his  self-sacrificing  labors  contributed  largely  to  undermine 
his  health,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  physicians  and  members  of  St.  Mark's  Hospital 
and  of  the  tierman  I'oliklinik,  at  a  special  joint  meeting  assembled,  do 
express  their  deep  sen.-e  of  grief  at  the  untimely  loss  of  their  Iriend 
and  fellow-worker.  Dr.  Emil  Neumer,  and  furtlier  express  their  heart- 
felt sympathy  with,  and  tender  their  condolence  to,  his  bereaved  fam- 
ily ;  and 

Rexolfed,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  published  in  the  medi. 
cal  journals. 


The  Committee  : 
Dr.  C.  Beck, 
Dr.  H.  J.  BoLDT, 
Mr.  F.  A.  BoTTT. 
Dr.  Th.  Busche, 
Dr.  S.  KoHN, 
Dr.  George  W.  Rachel. 

Dr.  H,  .T.  Garrioles,  Chairman. 
Mr.  Max  Ruttenan,  SetTetari/. 


)  For 

(  St.  Mark's  Hospital. 

For  the 
German  PolH-linik. 


To  Contributors  and  Correspondents. — The  attention  of  all  wito  purposi 
favoring  us  with  communications  w  respectfully  called  to  the  foltoir- 

ing: 

Authors  of  articles  intended  for  publication  under  the  liead  of  ^^  original 
conlributiona  "  are  respectfully  informed  that,  in  accepting  such  arti- 
cles, we  always  do  so  wiih  tlie  understaiuling  that  the  foUotcing  condi- 
tions are  to  be  observed:  (i)  when  a  manuscript  is  simi  to  this  jour- 
nul,  a  similar  manuscript  or  any  abstract  tltercof  must  not  be  or 
have  been  sent  to  any  other  periodical,  unless  we  arc  specially  notijicd 
of  the  fact  at  the  time  the  article  is  sent  to  us  ;  (2)  accepted  articles 
are  subject  to  the  customary  rules  of  editorial  revision,  and  will  be 
published  as  promptly  as  our  other  erujagemcnls  will  admit  of — we 
can  nut  engage  to  publish  an  article  in  any  specified  issue  ;  (S)  atiy 
cotuUtions  which  an  author  wishes  complied  with  tnust  be  distinctly 
stated  in  a  communication  accompanying  the  manuscript,  and  no 
new  cunditiofis  can  be  considered  after  the  ntanuscript  has  been  fut 
into  the  typesetters'  hands.  We  are  often  constrained  to  dcclint 
articles  which,  although  they  may  be  creditable  to  their  authors,  are 
not  .suitable  for  pithlicatiim  in  this  Journal,  either  becatise  they  are 
too  long,  or  are  loaded  with  tabular  matter  or  prolix  histories  of 
cases,  or  deal  with  subjects  of  little  interest  to  the  medical  profession 
at  large.  We  can  not  enter  inio  any  correspondence  concerning  our 
reasons  for  declining  an  article. 

All  letters,  whether  intended  for  publication  or  not,  must  contain  the 
writer's  mime  and  addrtss,  not  necessarily  for  publication.  Ao  at- 
tention will  be  paid  to  anonymous  communications.  Hereafter,  cor- 
res/>ondcnts  asking  for  information  that  we  are  capable  of  giving, 
and  that  can  properly  be  given  in  this  journal,  witi  be  answered  by 
number,  a  private  communication  being  previously  sent  to  each  cor- 
respondent informing  him  under  what  number  the  answer  to  his  note 
is  to  be  looked  for.  All  communications  not  intended  for  piMication 
under  the  author's  name  are  treatal  as  strictly  confidential.  We  can 
not  give  advice  to  laymen  as  to  particular  cases  or  recommeiut  indi- 
vidual practitioners. 

Secretaries  of  medical  societies  will  confer  a  favor  by  keeping  us  in- 
formcd  of  the  dates  of  their  societies'  rigular  meetings.  Brief  notifi^ 
cations  of  matters  that  are  expected  to  come  up  at  particular  meet- 
ings will  be  i7iserted  when  they  are  received  in  time. 

Newsjmpcrs  and  other  publications  conjoining  matter  which  the  fierson 
sending  tlwm  desires  to  bring  to  our  notice  should  be  marked.  Mem- 
bers of  the  profession  who  send  us  information  of  matters  of  interest 
to  our  readers  will  be  cmvsidcred  as  doinc/  them  and  us  a  favor,  and, 
if  the  space  at  our  mmmand  admits  of  it,  we  shall  take  pleasure  tn 
inserting  the  sufjstam'c  of  such  comtnnnications. 

All  communications  intend/ d  for  the  editor  should  be  addressed  to  him 
in  care  of  the  publishers. 

All  communications  relating  to  the  business  of  the  journal  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  publishers. 
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WHAT    IXFLUEXOE   WOULD 
A  MOKE  PERFECTED  OBSTETRIC  SCIENCE 

HAVE  ON   THE 
BIOLOGICAL  AND  SOCIAL  CONDITION   OF  THE  RACEy» 

By   ALFRED   L.    CARROLL,    M.  D. 

Whatever  spiritual  sins  of  mine  may  be  stricken  from 
the  books  of  the  Recording  Angel,  as  fully  expiated  by  the 
penitential  attempt  to  answer  the  cpiestion  allotted  to  me 
in  this  discussion,  T  fear  that  I  shall  add  to  my  professional 
shortcomings  in  venturing  upon  an  argument  which  de- 
pends almost  entirely  on  an  overstrain  of  the  "  scientific  use 
of  the  imagination." 

For  a  proper  consideration  of  the  problem  we  should 
possess  statistical  evidence  of  the  mortality  and  raorbility 
of  mothers  and  children  respectively,  due,  immediately  or 
remotely,  to  parturition,  and  of  the  degree  in  which  such 
mortality  and  morbility  may  be  regarded  as  preventable. 
This  evidence,  however,  is  in  all  respects  scanty,  and  in 
some  absolutely  non-existent. 

"  Still-birtbs"  are  not  officially  registered  either  as  births 
or  deaths,  and  even  in  the  very  imperfect  occasional  records 


1,600,  being  1  in  13-9,  or  7*2  per  cent.  But  of  these,  763 
were  not  born  dead,  6.33,  or  2-85  per  cent,  of  the  total  births, 
being  classed  as  "feeble" — i.e.,  "apoplectic,  premature, 
etc." — 116,  or  0-52  per  cent.,  as  "abortive"  (non-viable), 
!  and  14  as  monstrous  or  deformed,  leaving  S37,  or  3-76 
per  cent.,  actual  still-births.  This  accords  with  the  few 
later  estimates  founded  on  sutticient  numbers  to  warrant 
generalization.  Farr  opined  that  in  F^ngland  the  pro- 
portion was  about  4  percent.,  in  Belgium  (1860-1805)  it 
was  reported  as  3-7  per  cent.,  in  France  (1875)  as  3-G  per 
cent. 

There  arc  no  means  of  ascertaining  bow  many  of  these 
"dead-born"  are  done  to  death  during  the  act  of  parturi- 
tion, but  that  the  number  is  very  great  may  be  inferred 
from  a  comparison  of  spontaneous  and  artificial  deliveries, 
the  latter  of  which  are  usually  performed  on   account  of 
I  mechanical  obstacles  in  the  genital  passages,  uterine  inertia, 
'  maternal  haemorrhage  or  convulsions :  or,  on  the  foetal  side, 
j  raalpresentations,  prolapse  of  cord  or  arm,  or  defomiities  of 
I  various  kinds.     From  the  subjoined   condensation  which  I 
liave  made  of  Lachapclle's  tables,  it  is  shown  that  in  all  the 
spontaneous  deliveries  (omitting  those  of  the  shoulder,  in 
which  the  two  stillborti  are  specified  as  "  putrid  ")  the  ratio 
of  the  dead-born  is  3-5  per  cent.,  while  in  the  artificial  de- 
liveries it  rises  to  25  per  cent. : 


PRESENTATION  AND  DELIVERY. 


Vertex,  spontaneous 

"       forceps 

'*       version 

Face,  spontaneous 

"     forceps  

"     version  (inertia) 

Pelvic,  spontaneous 

"       vci'sion 

Shoulder,  spontaneous 

"         version    

Brow,  changed  to  face 

Craniotomy 

Hysterotomy,  after  death  of  mother. . . . 
Presentation  undeterinined,  spontaneous 

"  "  version 

Total  spontaneous 

"     artificial 

"     spontaneous  and  artificial 


Total. 


20,667 

72 

47 

S8 

5 

7 

TflO 

\-> 

V2 

lOtj 

i 

517 

2 

21,974 

2fi!) 

22,243 


Living. 


19,450 
38 
29 

78 
1 

4 

.575 

(i 

1 


397 
I 

20,500 

143 

20,«43 


Dead. 

635 

17 

8 

3 

I 

loi 

3 


9 
2 

29 

1 

770 

67 
837 


Feeble. 

462 

17 
10 

6 

3 

3 
98 

3 

17 
1 


11 

577 

56 

633 


'Abortive  or 

E.xclridin^  non- 

1 deformed. 

viable  chiidreu. 

!         20 

1,117=    5-43!f,  orl 

in  18-4 

1  in  18-76 

34  =  46-6jS      "  1 

"     2-1 

18  =  38-3«      "   1 

"     2-6 

I 

10=  11-36?;    "   1 

"     8-8 

4  =  80-(MKi    "   1 

"     1-25 

3  =  42-86:;'    "   1 

"     2-33 

16 

215  =  27-25;      "   1 

"     3-67 

1  in  3-9 

6  =  50-OT      •■    1 

„      .) 

10 

12=  100'; 

43  =  40-57'r,  or  1 

in  2-5 

1  =  50-0;? 

4 

80 

120  =  23-2',',  (M-  I  in     VA 

1  in  12-9 

127 

1,474  =    6-75-;     ■■    1 

'    14-9 

1  in  16.3 

3 

126  =  46-8f;     "    1 

'     2-13 

1   ■'     2-19 

130 

1,60(1=    7-195;  "    1 

'   13-9 

;  "   1.V13 

of  them  it  is  impossible  to  separate  the  fittal  deaths  hcfore 
the  beginning  of  labor  from  the  deaths  during  birth  or  soon 
after  birth,  the  latter  being  often  reported  under  this  cate- 
gorv  ;  nor  can  we  determine,  outside  of  a  few  hospital  re- 
ports which  represent  an  infinitesimal  fraction  of  the  total 
child-bearings,  the  proportions  of  abnormal  presentations, 
of  deformed  maternal  pelves,  or  of  spontaneous  or  artificial 
deliveries  in  these  alleged  still-births,  the  vast  volume  of  pri- 
vate midwilery  being  virtually  a  sealed  book.  Quetelet  com- 
puted the  ratio  of  still-births  to  total  births  as  1  in  12'5,  ora 
little  over  8  per  cent.,  but  he  evidently  included  many  chil- 
dren who  had  breathed  before  dying,  as  is  demonstrated  bv 
the  contemporaneous  taimlation  of  Mine.  Lai-hap(-ll(''s expe- 
rience, comprising  22,243  births,  with  a  tut.-i!   rnortality  of 


*  Read  before  the  New  York  State  Medical  Association,  October  23, 
1890. 


Further  analysis  of  the  presentations  and  accidents 
of  labor  is  necessary  to  gain  a  |)artial  view  of  the  c-ases 
in  which  obstetric  science  and  art  may  lessen  this  mor- 
tality, which  means  the  death,  at  or  soon  after  birth,  of 
nearly  seventy-two  thousand  children  out  of  every  million 
born. 

In  the  vertex  presentations,  spontaneously  born,  of  La- 
chapclle's table,  the  "dead"  were  1  in  32-4,  and  the  "fee- 
ble" (dying  within  a  day  or  two)  1  in  44-4,  the  only  com- 
mentary made  being  that,  in  ten  or  twelve  instances,  tlio 
cord  was  prolapsed,  half  of  these  dying  during  delivery. 
Of  her  ai-tificially-aidcd  vertex  deliveries,  the  "dead  "  were 
1  in  4-76  and  the  "feeble"  1  in  4'4.  But  in  the  72  appli- 
cations of  the  forceps,  39  were  for  uterine  inertia  or  rigiility 
of  the  external  genitalia,  8  for  |)elvic  contractioi],  2  for 
"scirrhus  of  cervix,"  1  for  ha-morihage,  1  for  uterine  ob- 
licpiity,  8  for  maternal  convul>ion8,  9  for  faulty  positions 
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■of  the  head,  3  for  prolai>se  of  the  cord,  1  for  prolapse  of 
arm — that  is  to  say,  in  59,  or  82  per  cent,  of  the  whole, 
the  dystocia  was  due  to  maternal  causes,  the  children  dead 
■or  dj'ing  being  1  in  ^"1,  and  to  foetal  causes  in  13,  or  18 
per  cent.,  with  the  same  ratio  of  niortalit\'.  The  versions 
in  head  presentations,  47  in  number,  comprised  24  for  in- 
ertia, 6  for  contracted  pelves.  1  for  rigidity,  1  for  recto- 
vaginal cyst,  8  for  haemorrhage,  5  for  prolapsed  cord,  1  for 
prolapse  of  hand,  and  1  for  parietal  position  ;  40,  or  85  per 
cent.,  maternal  causes,  with  1  in  2'5  children  dead  or  dying, 
and  7,  or  15  per  cent.,  ftetal  causes,  with  a  death-rate  of  1 
in  3'5.  Of  the  cases  due  to  inertia,  convulsions,  and  boemor- 
rhage  a  considerable  proportion  would  doubtless  be  averted 
by  hygienic  precautions,  especially  durinij  pregnai  cy,  but 
in  the  majority  of  instances,  and  particularly  in  hospital 
practice,  the  physician  has  little  or  no  opportunity  to  en- 
force these  precautious,  and  among  the  poorer  classes  too 
■often  the  conditions  of  health  are  unattainable. 

The  face  presentations  in  Lachapelle's  catalogue  were 
100  in  number,  or  1  in  222'4.  Of  these,  88  were  sponta- 
■neously  born ;  9,  or  1  in  9-7,  dead  or  dying.  Of  the  5  for- 
ceps deliveries  and  7  versions,  all  were  for  inertia  except  1, 
in  which  a  brow  presentation  svas  rectified  by  forceps,  the 
mortality  being  1  in  1-7.  Thus,  in  all  the  face  presenta- 
tions, we  find  a  mortality  of  1  in  6'25,  or  16  percent.  Lusk 
computes  the  ratio  of  these  presentations  as  1  in  255'5,  and 
■quotes  Winckel's  statement  that  the  mortality  of  children 
is  13  percent.  Swayne  estimates  the  frequency  as  1  in 
231.  The  experience  of  Collins  shows  a  mortality  of  12 
per  cent.  Most  of  these  records,  however,  concern  only 
the  children  born  dead,  omitting  those  which  die  soon  after 
birth,  so  that  the  estimate  based  on  Lachapelle's  table  is 
probably  nearest  to  the  actual  death  ratio. 

Pelvic  presentations  (including  breech,  foot,  and  knee) 
are  stated  by  Lachapelle  as  1  in  27  labors;  by  Swayne  and 
Tanner  as  1  in  38,  tbe  breech  presenting  about  twice  as 
■often  as  the  feet  or  knees.  The  mortality,  according  to 
Lachapelle,  is  a  little  over  25'5  per  cent.;  to  Tanner,  33 
per  cent. ;  to  Meigs,  over  20  per  cent. ;  to  Collins,  37  per 
cent. 

Shoulder  presentations  are,  by  the  estimates  of  different 
observers,  as  follows:  Lachapelle,  1  in  188'4;  Churchill,  1 
in  252;  Spiegelberg,  1  in  180  ;  Depaul,  Dubois,  and  Pinard 
(quoted  by  Lusk),  1  in  117 ;  Swayne  and  Tanner,  1  in  231  ; 
the  infant  mortality  being  about  50  per  cent. 

The  comparative  frequency  of  brow  presentations  is  not 
easily  estimated,  since  many  of  them  are  spontaneously 
converted  into  face  or  vertex  before  a  diagnosis  is  made.  As 
regards  the  mortality  of  children  in  recognized  cases,  Lusk 
cites  34  deliveries:  10  spontaneous  (brow  continuing),  with 
3  deaths  during  labor;  10  converted  to  face  or  vertex  natu- 
rally, with  1  death  ;  9  extracted  by  forceps,  brow  first,  with 
1  death  (from  prolapsed  funis) ;  5  changed  by  forceps  to 
face  or  Tcrtex,  with  no  deaths — a  total  mortality  of  4  attrib- 
utable to  the  presentation,  or  about  12  per  cent. 

Taking  the  averages  of  all  the  data  which  I  have  been 
able  to  obtain,  the  probable  frequency  and  child  mortality 
(excluding  non-viable  fa-tusrs)  of  different  presentations  in 
a  million  births  may  be  thus  approximately  stated  : 


PEESEJSTATIOS. 

Total. 

960,000 

4,000 

30,000 

5,000 

1,000 

Dead  or  dying. 

Vertex 

Face 

Pelvic 

53,500 
640 

9,0'10 

Shoulder 

Cndeteniiined,  including  forced 
delivery  for  maternal  convul- 
sions or  hicmoirha^'e,  embry- 
otomies, contracted  pelves,  etc. 

2,500 
360 

Total 

1,000,000 

66,000  =  6-6^,  or  1  in  15. 

In  addition  to  these,  there  will  be  about  5,800  non-via- 
ble children,  raising  the  death  list  to  71,800=1  in  13-9. 

In  the  course  of  these  million  labors  we  shall  meet  with 
about  600  cases  of  placenta  prsevia,  4,000  of  prolapse  of 
the  cord,  1,000  of  contracted  pelvis,  and  2,000  of  maternal 
convulsions  (including  those  which  occur  before  or  after 
delivery  as  well  as  those  during  labor),  with  a  maternal 
mortality  of  1,400.  Artificial  delivery  by  forceps  or  version 
will  be  necessary  in  somewhat  over  12,000  cases,  with  nearly 
5,500  infant  deaths.  Of  these  instances  of  dystocia,  about 
48-5  per  cent,  will  arise  from  maternal  causes,  and  about 
51'5  per  cent,  from  fcetal  causes.  In  the  former  category 
uterine  inertia  plays  the  largest  part. 

To  what  extent  this  loss  of  infant  life  may  be  reduced  is  a 
mere  matter  of  surmise,  but  in  its  reduction  obstetric  science 
and  hygiene  must  work  together.  The  correction  or  better 
management  of  malpresentations  is  already  showing  benefi- 
cent effects  in  the  practice  of  experts,  and  will  doubtless 
erelong  improve  the  general  results;  but  even  here  there 
is  room  for  great  advance.  The  mortality  from  either  natu- 
ral or  artificially  induced  pelvic  presentations  is,  in  the  ma- 
jority of  examples,  owing  to  compression  of  the  cord,  and 
this  mortality  is  so  large  as  to  cast  a  shadow  of  doubt  upon 
the  propriety  of  podalic  version  in  many  cases  in  which  it 
is  advocated  by  some  eminent  authorities.  According  to 
Churchill,  version  in  normal  pelves  is  fatal  to  more  than  one 
third  of  the  children,  and  in  contracted  pelves  the  death- 
rate  is,  of  course,  much  larger.  Lusk,  who  is  wisely  conserva- 
tive in  this  respect,  argues  that,  with  a  conjugate  diameter 
of  more  than  three  inches  and  a  half,  nature  is,  as  a  rule, 
adequate  to  accomplish  delivery.  In  the  statistics  cited  by 
hini,  version  in  ordinary  flattened  pelves  was  followed  by 
the  death  of  50  per  cent,  of  the  children;  version  in  gener- 
ally contracted  pelves  by  about  90  percent,  of  foetal  deaths ; 
with  the  use  of  forceps  above  the  brim,  nearly  40  per  cent, 
of  mothers  and  over  60  per  cent,  of  children  died  ;  while 
in  spontaneous  deliveries  less  than  3  per  cent,  of  mothers 
and  13  per  cent,  of  children  were  lost.  Inasmuch  as  a  large 
proportion  of  deformed  pelves  arises  from  rickets  in  early 
life,  and  a  smaller  from  malacosteon  in  later  years — both 
being  principally  results  of  insanitary  conditions — it  is  not 
onlv  possible,  but  probable,  that,  as  the  knowledge  and  ap- 
plication of  hygiene  become  more  diffused,  these  causes  of 
dystocia  will  be  vastly  diminished  in  number;  indeed,  their 
frequency  is  demonstrably  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  prosperity 
of  a  community.  So,  also,  watchfulness  and  prophylactic 
treatment  during  pregnancy  may  (and  in  the  best  practice 
do)  decrease  enormously  the  percentage  of  puerperal  con- 
vulsions. 
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Premature  or  abortive  births,  as  they  arise  from  general 
ill  health  or  local  disease  of  the  mother  (including  many 
cases  of  placental  degreneration),  or,  occasionally,  from 
chronic  lead  poisoning,  may  to  a  certain  extent  be  prevent- 
able by  hygienic  or  gynaecological  means  ;  those  from  ex- 
ternal violence  or  nervous  shocks  will  continue  to  bold  their 
place  on  our  records  as  lonir  as  feminine  impulsiveness,  stair- 
cases, an<i  brutal  husbands  exist,  and  autocratic  drivers 
usurp  their  reckless  right  of  way. 

As  regards  the  effects  of  dystocia  on  the  later  life  of  the 
child,  little  can  be  learned.  In  patients  whom  we  see  as 
adolescents  or  adults  we  can  rarely  ascertain  the  character 
of  the  birth  or  the  condition  of  infancy.  None  of  us  can 
doubt,  however,  that  the  morbility  from  this  source  is  very 
great.  From  the  French  returns  Farr  calculates  that  out 
of  a  million  children  born,  29,121  die  in  the  first  week, 
22,128  in  the  second  week,  and  22,236  in  the  next  sixteen 
days,  making  a  total  of  73,485  in  the  first  month.  The 
English  Life  Table  computes  a  somewhat  less  mortality — 
i.  e.,  46,500  deaths  in  the  first  month,  17,200  in  the  second, 
12,180  in  the  third,  10,100  in  the  fourth,  9,550  in  the  fifth, 
9,030  in  the  sixth,  8,550  in  the  seventh,  8,080  in  the  eighth, 
7,660  in  the  ninth,  7,250  in  the  tenth,  6,870  in  the  eleventh, 
and  6,520  in  the  twelfth,  a  total  of  149,490  to  the  million  in 
the  first  year.  Many  of  these  early  deaths  are  produced  by 
insanitary  conditions,  as  is  proved  by  the  difference  between 
the  "  healthy  districts  "  of  England  and  Liverpool,  in  the 
former  of  which  36,610  per  million  children  die  within  the 
first  month,  while  in  the  latter  the  mortality  during  the 
same  period  is .  (or  was  when  Farr's  analysis  was  made) 
54,490  to  the  million.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  regis- 
tration of  vital  statistics  is  so  imperfect  in  this  country  as 
to  preclude  any  attempt  to  classify  by  months  the  mortality 
under  one  year  ;  but  the  data,  such  as  they  are,  indicate 
that,  in  the  United  States  generally,  about  25  per  cent,  of 
live-born  children  die  during  the  first  twelvemonth. 

It  would  not  be  unreasonable,  perhaps,  to  assume  that 
at  least  half  of  the  deaths  under  one  month  are  attributable 
to  accidents  in  parturition,  and  that  a  large  residuum  of 
those  occurring  in  the  first  year  has  a  similar  origin  ;  but 
the  admirable  reports  of  Farr  miy  enable  us  to  go  a  step 
farther  in  the  field  of  inference.  The  death-rate  under  one 
year  per  10,000  births  in  England,  for  the  three  years  end- 
ing with  1875,  was  1,527.  Of  these,  95  were  ascribed  to 
the  acute  zymoses,  29  to  "teething,"  171  to  diarrh<i-a,  263 
to  "lung  diseases,"  98  to  tuberculosis,  128  to  prematurity, 
267  to  "  atrophy,"  14  to  "  suftbcation,"  and  251  to  convul- 
sions, leaving  211  "  not  stated."  The  deaths  from  prema- 
turity, "  atrophy,"  and  convulsions  constitute  nearly  half 
of  the  mortality,  all  of  the  former  and  a  considerable  pro- 
portion iif  the  latter  two  being  referable  to  the  time  or  act 
of  parturition,  and  some  of  the  pulmonary  disorders  having 
their  predisposition,  if  not  their  origin,  in  atelectasis  at 
birth.  In  Farr's  March  of  an  Enf/llnh  Generation,  based 
on  the  labor  of  over  thirty  years,  he  computes  that  the  av- 
erage deaths  per  million  under  one  year  will  be  149,493,  of 
which  30,637  will  be  from  diseases  of  the  nervous  system 
and  21,995  from  respiratory  maladies.  West,  taking  a 
wider  view  of  "  nervous  "  disorders,  ascribes  to  these  30"5 


per  cent,  of  all  the  deaths  under  one  year,  and  to  convul- 
sions alone  73-3  percent,  of  the  "  nervous-system  "  mortal- 
ity— equivalent  to  33,421  to  the  million  births. 

After  the  earlier  weeks  of  this  perilous  first  year,  con- 
vulsions, like  "  atrophy,"  are  often  due  to  maternal  neglect 
or  improper  management  (most  notablv  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  various  atrocious  infant  foods  which  flood  the 
market  and  fill  our  waste-baskets  with  their  "  sample  pack- 
ages "),  and  sometimes  are  reported  as  causes  of  death  when 
they  are  really  but  forerunners  of  rapidly  fatal  febrile  dis- 
orders. But  in  an  unascertainable  proportion  of  cases  they 
are  unquestionably  the  result  of  compression  of  the  head 
during  delivery,  and  in  such  instances,  according  to  West, 
tend  to  recur  without  obvious  exciting  cause,  and  to  retard 
or  retrograde  mental  development,  leading  very  often  to 
later  epilepsy.  Beau  (quoted  in  Reynolds's  System)  found, 
out  of  211  epileptics,  17  (8  percent.)  congenital,  and  Hugh- 
linws  Jackson  observes  that  "  epileptic  fits  in  adults  not 
rarely  date  from  convulsions  in  infancy."  Nothnagel  as- 
signs to  overlapping  of  the  cranial  bones  during  forceps  ex- 
tractions or  tediotis  and  diflicull  labors  the  causation  of 
meningeal  haemorrhage  —  usually  extravasation  into  the 
meshes  of  the  pia — from  which  the  children  in  the  major- 
ity o4'  instances  are  either  born  dead,  or  linger  for  a  short 
time,  or,  rarely,  recover  to  swell  the  morbidity  of  succeed- 
ing years.  Erb  refers  to  the  occurrence  of  spinal  menin- 
geal h:emorrhage  from  diflicult  or  instrumental  labor.  The 
principal  injuries  to  the  child  in  dystocia  or  instrumental 
interference  are  :  depression  or  fracture  of  cranial  bones, 
with  or  without  laceration  of  brain  ;  "  apoplexy  of  nervous 
centers";  too  tight  hold  of  the  forceps,  leading  occasion- 
ally to  hemiplegia;  and  ruptures  of  viscera. 

These  considerations  emphasize  the  importance  of  sound 
judgment  to  decide  between  the  dangers  of  compression  of 
the  bead  by  the  maternal  genital  passage  or  by  the  forceps, 
and  to  deteraiine  when  to  apply  the  latter  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. It  is  unileniable  that  many  lives  which  would 
have  been  sacrificed  in  the  days  of  traditional  prejudice 
against  artificial  aid  are  now  saved  ;  but  there  is  reason  to 
fear,  with  Playfair,  that  "  the  pendulum  may  have  swung 
too  far  in  the  opposite  direction."  Not  alone  in  simply  te- 
dious labors  without  indication  of  incompetence  of  the  natu- 
ral powers,  but  frequently  to  accelerate  normal  parturition, 
for  the  mother'scomfort,  or  for  economy  of  the  accoucheur's 
time,  forceps  are  used  with  as  little  regard  for  the  welfare 
of  the  infant  as  the  average  street-car  conductor  has  for  the 
expectant  passenger,  or  the  "protectionist"  legislator  for 
the  interests  of  the  unprotected  consumer,  and,  in  inexpert 
hands,  with  a  plentiful  crop  of  maternal  lacerations  for  the 
lucrative  reaping  of  gynaecologists.  Lawson  Tail's  disputed 
statement — that  the  infant  mortality  from  forceps  delivery 
in  impacted  labor  is  1  in  7  or  8 — is  corroborated  by  Dr.  J. 
G.  Swayne  (Brit.  Med.  Jotirnal,  April  26,  1890).  who  re- 
ports 211  instrumental  extractions  in  diflicult  and  protracted 
labors,  "  without  reckoning  complications,"  and  30  fa'tal 
deaths,  or  1  in  7  ;  pointing  out  a  hitherto  unnoticed  source 
of  danger  in  the  accidental  pressure  of  the  cord  against  the 
child's  neck  or  head  by  the  blade  of  the  forceps. 

Excessive  mortality — implying  a  still  greater  morbidity 
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— continues  throuuh  the  first  five  years,  the  deaths  durinpr 
this  period,  iu  England,  being  263,182  to  the  million  births. 
In  this  State,  by  the  only  method  of  calculation  possible, 
they  constitute  37  per  cent,  of  the  total  deaths  at  all  ages. 
Deducting  the  first  year's  fptality,  the  subsequent  four  years 
produce  113,689  deaths,  of  which  9,428  are  from  diseases 
•of  the  brain  and  23.950  from  respiratory  diseases  and  phthi- 
sis. In  Massachusetts  tiie  registration  reports,  as  cited  by 
Dr.  T.  B.  Curtis  (Buck's  Hijgiene),  attribute  from  10  per 
cent,  to  15  per  cent,  of  ail  deaths  under  five  to  "  tuberculo- 
sis and  scrofula."  More  than  h.ilf  of  the  death  and  sick- 
ness of  this  first  lustrum  arises  from  insanitary  environment, 
as  is  evident  from  a  comparison  of  the  statistics  in  healthy 
•and  unhealthy  districts,  and  is  therefore  amenable  only  to 
general  liygiene,  and  about  one  third  from  zymotic  disor- 
ders;  but  of  the  remainder  an  important  reduction  mav  be 
hoped  forinthe  progress  of  obstetric  science  and  art.  After 
the  age  of  five  years,  official  statistics  afford  no  ground  for 
even  guessing  the  effects  of  dystocia  or  premature  births 
upon  mortality  and  raorbility  ;  but  the  experience  of  most 
observant  physicians  will  support  the  conclusion  that  thev 
are  by  no  means  insignificant. 

Turuing  now  to  the  maternal  aspect  of  the  question,  and 
relying,  as  before,  mainly  upon  Farr's  English  statistioe,  we 
find  that  of  the  488,255  girls  born  in  the  hypothetical  mill- 
ion whence  his  "generation"  takes  its  start,  342,281  pass 
•the  age  of  fifteen.  Of  these,  79  per  cent.,  or  270,402,  marry. 
According  to  the  inquiries  of  Sir  James  Simpson  and 
others,  about  10  per  cent,  of  marriages  are  sterile;  so  that 
243,362  of  these  wives  bear  children  at  the  rate  of  5-23 
each,  and  6,921  perish  in  consequence  of  the  process,  or  1 
in  35  mothers  in  all  their  childbearings  {2-8  per  cent.), 
which  is  equivalent  to  1  maternal  death  iu  every  183  par- 
turitions. These  figures  apply  to  all  classes  of  the  popula- 
tion, and,  of  course,  overstate  the  mortality  where  skilled 
assistance  is  at  hand.  Thus  the  maternal  mortality  from 
childbirth  is  variously  estimated  by  obstetricians  as  from  1 
in  200  to  1  in  212,  while  Dr.  Rigden  ((juoted  by  Farr)  in 
4,132  private  cases  had  a  death-rate  of  less  than  1  in  516. 
In  the  records  of  hospitals  and  of  the  experience  of  con- 
sulting obstetricians,  more  difficult  cases,  and  consequetitly 
a  higher  rate  of  fatality,  are  likely  to  occur.  From  our 
prophylactic  point  of  view,  it  is  desirable  to  discriminate 
the  deaths  directly  due  to  the  act  of  parturition  from  those 
caused  by  secondary  puerperal  diseases,  and  this  has  been 
done  by  Farr  in  his  separate  classification  of  "  metria  "  and 
"  other  accidents  of  childbirth."  "We  have  further  to  con- 
sider the  influence  of  age  during  the  fertile  period  of 
woman's  life,  which,  in  temperate  latitudes,  may  be  regarded 
as  extending  from  fifteen  to  a  maximum  of  fifty-five.  The 
following  table  shows  the  ratio  of  deaths  of  mothers  to  the 
number  of  children  born  : 


Age. 


Metria. 


Accidentii  of  btrth. 


Total, 


lB-2.'i|0-277;?,  or  1  in  361-7  O^aOl?:,  or  1  in  258-7S  0-668;?,  or  1  in  1 11I-7 

26-35  0-1485f:    "   1  "  «7.'>-7  n-277<?    "  1  "  361-7    0-425-^    "   I  "  2.lr,-3 

3C-4B  0-154^    "    1  "  6493  ^•479s;    "   1  "  207-9    0  1133';    "    1  "    in7-i( 

40-55jO-163^    "    1  "  613-5  0-7205^    "   1  "    138-9   ■0-883;i.    "    1  "    113-2 

15-56|ll-172;f,oi-  1  in  681-4  0-368jf,  or  1  in  279-8  |o-680^,or  1  in  188-7 


In  the  State  of  New  York  about  1  per  cent,  of  the  total 
mortality  from  all  causes  is  returned  as  "  puerperal,"  but 
this  includes  other  accidents  of  parturition  also. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  the  mortality  under  the  head  of 
metria  ought  to  be  avoidable  by  aseptic  midwifery  and 
after-managemeut,  vastly  diminishing  the  perils  of  the 
lying-in  chamber,*  especially  to  primiparie,  and  obstetric 
skill  may  lessen  that  from  other  accidents  of  childbirth. 
We  hear  less  now  than  thirty  years  ago  of  metritis  or 
sloughing  from  too  prolonged  pressure,  of  rupture  of  the 
uterus,  of  fatal  exhaustion  or  postpartum  haemorrhage ;  but, 
even  with  our  better  modern  training,  a  great  part  of  such 
preventable  lethality  will  remain  beyond  our  control  as  long 
as  ignorant  and  uncleanly  midwives  copduct  the  majority 
of  labors  among  the  poorer  classes;  fof,  particularly  in 
rural  districts,  nearly  half  of  all  confinements  take  place 
without  the  attendance  of  a  physician.  The  enormous 
amount  of  morbility  entailed  upon  women  who  escape  death 
is  familiar  to  every  one  who  has  seen  much  of  gyna'cic  prac- 
ticp.  Moreover,  it  is  among  the  overworked  and  often 
underfed  poor  that  malpresentations  and  pelvic  deformities 
are  most  prevalent  and  obstetric  skill  most  needed.  To 
demonstrate  how  much  such  skill  may  accomplish,  Dr.  J. 
T.  Ilartill  {Brit.  Med.  Journal,  September  27,  1890)  has 
recently  reported  the  results  of  2,000  consecutive  confine- 
ments, largely  among  the  wretched  operatives  in  the  "  Black 
Country,"  comprising  14  cases  of  complete  or  partial  pla- 
centa praevia,  61  pelvic  presentations,  24  transverse,  60  con- 
tracted pelves,  29  cases  of  uterine  inertia,  12  of  rigidity  of 
soft  parts,  and  1  of  ovarian  tumor;  164  applications  of  the 
forceps  (1  in  12  of  all  labors);  yet,  despite  these  adverse 
circumstances,  there  were  but  8  maternal  deaths  from 
childbirth,  or  1  in  250  mothers,  2  from  subsequent  me- 
tritis, 1  from  embolism,  1  from  phthisis,  and  1  from  pneu- 
monia— a  total  miirtality,  assignable  to  labor,  of  11,  or  1 
in  182. 

The  term  •'asepti<-  midwifery"  has  been  advisedly  used, 
because  in  obstetrics,  as  in  surgery,  our  duty  should  be  to 
preserve  from  infection  rather  than  to  wait  to  combat  it 
after  it  has  occurred;  and  this  is  usually  practicable  in  the 
domiciles  of  the  well-to-do.  Amid  unwholesome  surround- 
ings, "antiseptic"  measures  may  be  prudently  adopted;  but 
these  need  hardly  extend  to  a  bichloi-ide  baptism  of  the 
child's  advancing  head  or  to  its  birth  into  a  carbolized  fog, 
and  enough  cases  of  obstetric  poisoning  by  conosive  subli- 
mate have  already  been  recorded  to  render  us  cautious  in 
the  employment  of  strong  solutions  of  so  dangerous  an 
agent. 

Imprudence  or  tnismanagement  after  parturition  is  a 
fertile  source  of  local  disease  or  general  ill-health,  react- 
ing, almost  of  necessity,  upon  subsequent  offspring,  and 
so,  to  a  certain  extent,  upon  the  biological  condition  of  the 
race. 

Nothing  has  been  said  of  the  graver  ventures  of  modern 
obstetric  surgery,  such  as  Saenger's  modification  of  the 
C'a^satean  section,  Porro's  or  Thomas's  operations,  or  the 
surgical  treatment  of  extra-uterine  pregnancy,  for  the  reason 
that  these  are  still  siih  judicc  among  tho.se  to  whom  we  nuist 
liiok  for  an  authoritative  opinion,  and  the  eases  requiring 
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them  are  happily  too  few  to  warrant  statistical  deductions. 
The  object  I  have  had  in  view  lias  been  to  present  sufficient 
data  whereon  to  base  a  conjecture,  if  nothing  more,  of  the 
saving  of  life  and  health  which  may  yet  be  effected  by  ob- 
stetric medicine. 

As  regards  social  conditions,  I  have  little  to  say  beyond 
expressing  the  belief  that  misery  rather  than  midwifery  is 
responsible  for  most  of  the  degradation  which  blots  our 
vaunted  civilization.  It  may  be  that  in  some  cases  such 
misery  is  the  outcome  of  physical  disability  dating  from 
birth  or  parturition,  but  in  more  instances  it  is  the  re- 
sult of  acquired  vicious  habits.  Social  statistics  show- 
that  the  numbers  of  murders,  suicides,  and  other  kinds  of 
crime  bear  about  the  same  proportion  to  population  every 
year;  but  of  the  a'tiology  of  criminality  nothing  can  be 
positively  affirmed.  Even  those  who  dogmatically  ascribe 
all  the  ill  doings  of  the  world  to  alcohol  have  still  to  find 
some  antecedent  factor,  and  to  explain  why  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  consumers  of  alcoholic  beverages  refrain  from 
crime.  Inebriety  is  often  the  excitant,  but  the  predisposi- 
tion must  be  sought  behind  it.  '' /«  vino  w/-!tas"hasa 
wider  philosophical  meaning  than  they  who  cpiote  it  ordi- 
narily wot  of. 

Recent  anthropometric  examinations  of  convicts  have 
frequently  detected  cranial  malformation  or  asymmetry  ;  it 
is  not  yet  proved,  however,  that  this  is  more  common  in 
criminals  than  in  the  law-abiding  classes,  and,  if  it  were, 
the  wildest  flight  of  fancy  would  fail  to  reach  a  guess  of  its 
possible  connection  with  dystocia.  If  it  be  considered  that 
civilized  life  is  artificial,  and  that  the  absolutely  natural  man 
would  be,  in  the  eves  of  the  civilized  man,  an  habitual 
criminal — gratifying  all  his  animal  propensities  ;  taking, 
furtively  or  forcibly,  whatsoever  he  coveted;  killing  his 
brother  savage  when  prompted  by  any  grievance;  stealthv 
or  violent  in  accordance  to  the  degree  of  his  strength  and 
courage — then  the  ''reversions  to  a  lower  type"  which 
police  records  depict  may  be  belter  understood,  and  im- 
puted, after  the  hereditary  transmission  of  an  inibrutcd  or- 
ganization, to  neglected  childhood,  lack  o(  moral  training, 
and  evil  communications. 

The  vexed  question  of  heredity  (not  so  much  of  disease 
as  of  proclivity  to  disease)  has  little  relation  to  obstetrics, 
save  as  it  has  led  some  enthusiasts  to  imagine  an  impossible 
prophylaxis  by  forbidding  the  marriage  of  physically,  iiien- 
tally,  or  morally  unhealthy  persons,  and  in  this  way  dimin- 
ishing obstetric  practice,  except  in  illegitimate  births;  and 
it  is  doubtful  if  anything  but  a  destructively  retrogressive 
midwifery  or  an  increasing  prevalence  of  oophorectomy 
can  materially  reduce  hereditary  morbidity,  since  delicate, 
and  especially  consumptive,  women  seem  to  be  more  apt  to 
conceive  and  less  liki  ly  to  miscarry  than  their  more  robust 
sisters.  As  a  "glittering  generality  "  it  may  be  asserted 
that  every  obstetric  advance  which  saves  mothers  from  in- 
validism and  children  from  incapacity  for  future  effort  must 
promote  the  social  cc^ndition  of  the  race;  but  politico- 
economic  rules  and  the  inexorable  operation  of  natural  laws 
will  probably  always  overshadow  in  this  respect  the  influ- 
ence of  rocdical  science,  or  even  of  congressional  legisla- 
tion. 


CHEONIC   DISTUEBANCES   IN   .TOINTS* 

By    frank    hartley,    M.  D. 

My  object  in  presenting  a  paper  upon  this  subject  is 
simply  to  give  expression  to  the  fact  that  I  consider  the 
proper  diagnosis  of  chronic  joint  disturbances  is  the  only 
means  of  deciding  the  treatment.  We  have  now  so  many 
methods  of  treatment  recommended  for  these  disturbances, 
so  many  attestations  to  the  superiority  of  the  one  over  the 
other,  that,  when  we  come  in  contact  with  a  chronic  dis- 
•turbanee  in  a  joint,  we  are  completely  bewildered  in  a  choice. 
For  some  it  is  quite  sufficient  that  the  disturbance  is  chronic 
alone.  The  retiology,  the  condition  within  the  joint,  and 
the  natural  course  of  the  disease  are  completely  overlooked. 
They  treat  rheumatoid  arthritis,  arthritis  deformans,  arthri- 
tis nodosa,  and  even  neuropathic  joints,  with  antirrheumatic 
and  antisyphilitic  remedies,  apply  splints  and  counter-irri- 
tation to  papillary  and  cartilaginous  synovitis,  look  upon 
syphilitic  arthritis  in  children  as  tubercular,  and  subject  os- 
teomyelitic  arthritis  to  a  long  course  of  antirrheumatic  treat- 
ment. Out  of  this  medley  of  opinion  as  to  treatment  the 
best  course  is  a  correct  diagnosis,  for,  if  we  lay  aside  the 
various  remedial  agents  and  begin  at  the  other  end,  estab- 
lish correctly  the  diagnosis,  the  a-tiology,  the  condition 
within  the  joint,  and  the  natural  course  of  the  disease,  the 
means  of  cure,  where  such  exists,  become  very  few  in  num- 
ber. I  refer  particularly  to  those  varieties  known  under  the 
head  of  chronic  rheumatic  arthritis,  arthritis  deformans  and 
nodosa,  the  malum  senile,  the  neuropathic,  syyihilitic,  and 
metastatic  arthritides. 

An  exact  knowledge  upon  many  of  these  varieties  is 
wanting,  so  that  we  are  forced  to  classify  them,  anatomically 
and  according  to  their  lesions,  as  they  exist  in  the  articular 
ends  of  the  bones,  the  cartilages,  the  synovialis,  the  liga- 
ments, and  the  paiasynovial  tissue.  The  bones  and  the 
synovial  membrane  are  important  not  only  as  the  place  of 
origin,  but,  with  the  cartilage,  ligaments,  and  parasynovial 
tissue,  as  giving  us  the  local  manifestations  of  the  lesions. 

The  synovial  membrane,  the  intima  of  which  is  rich  in 
cells,  possessed  of  a  well-marked  vascularity,  and  s\irround- 
ing  a  cavity  filled  with  fluid  favorable  to  the  generalization 
of  any  focus,  responds  quickly  to  disturbances  of  nutrition 
and  inflammatory  irritants. 

In  chronic  disturbances  of  nutrition  and  iufianimatory 
processes  the  changes  observed  are  its  increased  vascularity, 
its  thickness,  and  its  greater  density.  The  noimal  folds 
and  tufts  which  exist  in  childhood  and  old  age,  at  the  re- 
flection of  the  synovial  membrane  upon  the  bones  near  the 
cartilage,  inclose  within  them  a  rich  network  of  blood-ves- 
sels or  fat,  or  consist  of  a  comparatively  non-vascular  fibril- 
lary tissue,  with  or  without  inclosed  cartilage  eells.  In 
chronic  pathological  processes  these  become  enlarged  and 
vascular,  and,  according  to  the  predominating  changes,  give 
us  the  variety  of  synovitis. 

In  the  chronic  serous  synovitis  (the  hydrops  articu- 
Iciium  clironicus)  these  simple  changes  are  present,  with  a 
large  amount  of  serous  fluid,  with  or  without  fibrinous  floc- 
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culi  (or  a  fluid  colloid  in  character),  distending  the  capsule 
to  such  an  extent  in  some  cases  as  to  produce  herniie  of  the 
synovial  membrane. 

In  many  cases  of  syphilis,  and  especially  in  arthritis  de- 
formans, newly  developed  and  dendritic  tufts  and  villi  cover 
the  entire  surface  of  the  synovialis,  forming  irregular  and 
dense  sessile  or  pedunculated  outgrowth.". 

As  these  papillary  growths  may  consist  of  a  vascular 
network,  fat  or  cartilage,  the  varieties  of  synovitis  have 
been  named  synovitis  chronica  serosa,  papillaris,  prolifera, 
simplex,  cartilaginca,  and  lipomatosa  (lipoma  arborescens 
articulationis).  Moreover,  in  some  cases  a  new  factor  is 
added  in  that  fibrin  is  deposited  upon  the  synovial  mem- 
brane itself,  its  papillae  or  tufts,  producing  in  this  manner  a 
number  of  thick,  rounded,  or  irregularly-shaped  nodules, 
sessile  or  pedunculated. 

Composed  thus  of  fibrin  and  the  contents  of  the  tufts 
and  papilliB,  or  of  fibrin  alone,  these,  when  loosened  or 
floating  within  the  joint,  give  rise  to  the  varieties  of  cor- 
pora oryzoidea.  Such  a  condition  is  seen  in  the  chronic 
serous  and  tubercular  synovitis,  and,  together  with  other 
varieties  of  corpora  aliena,  exist  in  arthritis  deformans  and 
neurogenic  arthritis.  In  the  so-called  chronic  rheumatic  ar- 
thritis the  synovialis  presents,  besides  its  vascularity,  a  new 
connective-tissue  growth  with  cicatrization.  This  process, 
synovitis  cicalricans,  exists  not  only  in  this  variet}'  (best 
seen  in  the  arthritis  rheuraatica  chronica  ankylopoietica), 
but  also  in  all  suppurative  processes,  especiall}'  in  catarrhal 
and  gonorrhoeal  synovitis.  In  the  so-called  secondary  pe- 
riod of  syphilis  we  have  to  do  with  a  simple  serous  syno- 
vitis; but  in  the  tertiary  and  hereditary  syphilis — though, 
80  far  as  the  synovialis  is  concerned,  we  find  about  the  same 
changes — the  prevailing  and  characteristic  marks  are  the 
papillary  growths  and  the  gummata  in  the  snbsynovial  Aittv 
tissue  at  the  reflection  of  the  synovialis,  in  the  fibrous  cap- 
sule, the  bones,  and  the  neighboring  bursa>. 

The  importance  of  the  cartilage  as  a  starting-point  for 
inflammatory  changes  within  a  joint  is  not  of  moment.  It 
is  non-vascular,  it  receives  its  nutrition  by  plasmatic  circu- 
lation, and  is  dependent  upon  its  neighboring  structures  for 
the  changes  which  may  occur  within  it. 

Yet  we  recognize  such  conditions  as  chondritis  panuosa 
granulosa  (cribrosa)  and  hyperplastica,  but  consider  them 
only  as  depending  upon  similar  conditions  in  synovialis  or 
bones. 

In  the  simple  chronic  joint  inflammations  (disturbances 
of  nutrition)  the  cartilages  arc  not  generally  involved  other 
than  that  they  are  more  opa(jue  than  usual.  In  the  chronic 
non-suppurative  processes  the  cartilages  arc  at  the  most 
superficially  fibrous  from  an  extension  of  similar  |)rocesses 
in  tiie  .synovialis;  whereas  in  the  suppurative  and  tubercu- 
lar involvements,  granulation  tissue  from  the  bones  and  the 
synovialis  extends"  over  and  into  the  cartilage.  In  the  ac- 
quired .syphilis  in  the  tertiaiy  stage  and  in  the  syphilis  of 
children,  defects  in  the  cartilage  occur,  resulting  in  the  loss 
of  a  portion  of  it  and  its  replacement  by  a  radijtting  con- 
nective-ti.ssue  scar  from  gummata  in  deeper  portions  of  the 
articular  ends  of  the  bones,  or  in  the  cartilage  adjacent  to 
the  bone. 


In  the  arthritis  rheuniatica  chronica  ankylopoietica  the 
cartilage  is  superficially  fibrous  and  vascular  from  the  ves- 
sels within  the  synovialis  and  spongiosa  of  the  bones.  As 
this  process  advances,  a  gradual  transformation  of  the  car- 
tilage into  connective  tissue  takes  place,  and  opposing  sur- 
faces become  united.  As  this  connective-tissue  transforma- 
tion of  the  cartilage  does  not  involve  the  whole  surface  of 
the  cartilage  at  once,  spaces  covered  with  an  uninvolved 
cartilage  remain  between  these  connective-tissue  areas,  and 
the  original  joint  cavity  becomes  subdivided  into  a  number 
of  smaller  cavities  filled  with  fluid.  In  the  senile  arthritis 
the  cartilages  are  likewise  fibrous,  but  upon  pressure  points 
an  "  Usur  "  occurs,  which  subsequently  leaves  the  bone  bare 
(the  articular  lamella),  polished,  and  eburnated.  In  the 
arthritis  deformans,  on  the  contrary,  marked  changes  take 
place  in  the  cartilage.  Superficially  it  is  fibrous  and  fis- 
sured, but  in  the  deeper  portions — i.  e.,  near  the  bone — cir- 
cumscribed foci  of  softening  are  present.  These  changes 
result  in  the  formation  of  a  cancellous  tissue,  which  toward 
the  center  of  the  cartilage  undergoes  a  further  process  of 
absorption,  with  a  gradual  disappearance  of  the  cancellous 
lamollff  and  a  partial  destruction  of  this  osteoid  tissue,  which 
has  here  replaced  the  cartilage  in  its  lower  layers.  Super- 
ficially the  cartilage  remains  fibrous,  sclerosed,  and  fissured. 
On  the  periphery  of  the  cartilage,  on  the  contrary,  tuber- 
ous outgrowths  (stalactites)  occur,  consisting  of  bone  and 
cartilage,  and  so  raising  the  articular  cartilasre  that  the 
former  level  is  altered.  This  latter  process,  together  with 
the  central  foci  of  softening,  leads  to  a  complete  transfor- 
mation of  the  joint  in  which  irregular  and  tuberous  out- 
growths, bony  and  cartilaginous,  occur  upon  the  borders  of 
the  cartilages,  while  centrally  it  is  hollowed  out,  grooved, 
and  eburnated.  In  the  severer  neuropathic  arthritis  the 
shape  cf  the  joint  is  likewise  altered  in  a  remarkable  man- 
ner. The  cartilage  is,  however,  simply  dissolved,  leaving 
the  bony  extremities  bare. 

In  consequence  of  the  use,  the  bone  becomes  smooth 
and  deeply  grooved,  and,  owing  to  its  brittleness,  subject 
to  continual  fracture  and  repeated  htcmorrhages.  In  this 
manner  is  explained  the  variety  of  foreign  bodies  found  in 
such  joints,  the  bony,  the  cartilaginous,  and  fibrinous  coag- 
ula.  They  are  due  in  part  to  the  multiple  fractures,  in  part 
to  the  cartilaginous  and  papillary  synovitis. 

In  the  metastatic  and  severe  purulent  synovitis,  foci  are 
found  in  the  spongiosa  of  the  articular  ends  of  the  bones; 
whereas  in  the  non-tubercular  chronic  inflammations,  the 
senile,  the  neuropathic,  and  the  arthritis  chronica  rhcu- 
matica  ankylopoietica;  the  bones  are  atrophied,  softened, 
and  give  evidences  of  retrogressive  metamorphosis.  In  the 
arthritis  deformans,  besides  the  gradual  transformation  of 
the  deeper  portions  of  the  cartilage  into  an  osteoid  tissue 
and  a  sclerosis  of  the  superficial  layers,  there  is  an  osteitis 
rareficans  of  the  articular  extremity  in  which  the  salts  of 
lime  being  wanting,  renders  the  bone  softer  than  usual,  so 
that,  on  pressure  point,  grooves  and  fissures  are  found  ;  and 
where  no  pressure  is  exerted,  tuberous  outgrowths  in  vari- 
ous stages  of  calcification  may  be  seen.  In  the  syphilitic 
joint  inflammations  the  bones  are  the  seat  of  a  syphilitic 
caries   (syphilitic    osteomyelitis)    or   of    gummata,   .and    in 
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many  cases  of   hereditary   syphilis  of  a  syphilitic  osteo- 
chondritis and  periostitis. 

These  guiuiiiata  are  most  frequently  situated,  however, 
upon  the  peripheral  portion  of  the  ends  of  the  bones,  and 
are  rarely  within  the  spongiosa ;  whereas  in  tuberculosis 
the  process  begins  near  the  epiphyseal  line  in  the  form  of 
a  grayish-red  or  whitish  mass  of  tubercles  or  granulation 
tissue,  or  in  the  form  of  a  more  difiuse  tubercular  infiltra- 
tion of  the  spongiosa.  The  bones  in  syphilis  are  not  r/reatly 
changed  in  form,  yet  there  is  always  some  hyperostosis. 

The  changes  occurring  in  the  fibrous  capsule  and  liga- 
ments are  seen  principally  in  relaxation  or  contraction. 

They  are  contracted  in  chronic  polyarticular  rheumatism 
(art.  chronica  rheum,  ankylopoietica),  malum  senile,  and  in 
the  continued  fixation  of  chronically  inflau.ed  or  even  nor- 
mal joints.  They  are  relaxed  in  arthritis  deformans,  neuro- 
genic and  rhachitic  joints.  All  other  changes  occurring 
within  these  structures  are  similar  to  those  occurring  within 
the  joint. 

In  a  diagnosis  of  the  variety  of  joint  disease  we  are  to 
examine  carefully  the  condition  of  the  synovial  membrane 
and  bones  principally,  as  well  as  the  cartilage,  ligaments, 
and  parasyuovial  tissue.  Unless  sucb  a  careful  and  accu- 
rate local  examination  is  made,  we  are  prone  to  mingle  one 
form  of  chronic  inflammation  with  another  and  to  neglect 
to  make  use  of  one  of  the  most  important  means  toward  an 
accurate  diagnosis.  So  similar  are  the  changes  in  the 
synovialis  that,  unless  careful  attention  is  given  to  the  rest 
of  the  joint,  the  anatomical  part  of  the  diagnosis  is  over- 
looked and  an  attempt  is  made  to  decide  the  case  upon  sub- 
jective symptoms  alone.  This  very  thing  is  too  often  per- 
formed in  a  perfunctory  manner,  without  an  exact  knowl- 
edge of  characteristics  of  the  diseases  liable  to  cause  a 
disease  within  a  joint.  We  should  not,  however,  be  content 
to  decide  any  case  upon  what  we  can  find  in  the  joint  alone. 
As  far  as  possible,  the  iBtiological  factor  should  be  sought 
for;  whether  this  irritant  (chemical  or  micro-organic)  ar- 
rived within  the  joint  from  a  wound,  from  the  neighboring 
tissues,  or  from  foci  at  a  distance. 

In  suppurative  processes — osteomyelitis,  tuberculosis,  and 
syphilis^the  joint  invasion  takes  place  from  the  neighbor- 
ing tissues  by  a  process  similar  to  the  original  focus,  cither 
by  means  of  the  lym{)hatics  directly  causing  an  acute  or 
chronic  inflammation,  or  the  focus  itself  advances  and  rupt- 
ures, causing  geueially  an  acute  invasion. 

More  frequently,  however,  the  irritant  involves  the  joint 
by  means  of  the  blood-vessels. 

This  is  the  case  in  acute  rheun)atisin,  gout,  syphilis,  tu- 
berculosis, and  metastatic  inflammations,  the  result  of  the 
infectious  diseases.  Possibly  this  is  the  case  in  polyarticu- 
lar arthritis  deformans  and  many  chronic  and  rheumatic 
arth  rites. 

Moreover,  the  irritant  may  exist  in  the  blood  only  occa- 
sionally, and  then  involve  the  joint.  Such  is  probably  the 
case  in  tuberculosis,  metastatic  (gonorrheal )  synovitis,  and 
some  chronic  rheumatic  synovitides. 

In  just  these  cases  the  focus  is  to  be  found  in  the  sup- 
purative processes  in  the  skin,  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  the 
boues,  and  mucous  membranes,  especially   in'  the  tonsils. 


pharynx,  and  nose,  in   the  lungs,  the  intestines,   and  the 
genital  and  urinary  organs. 

Such  a  method  of  infection  is  thought  to  be  common 
and  is  to  be  considered  in  every  case.  It  is  more  than  prob- 
able that  this  is  the  case  when  we  consider  how  the  ana- 
tomical structure  of  the  spongiosa  favors  the  slowing  of  the 
current  of  blood  and  accumulation  of  an  inflammatory  irri- 
tant within  the  ends  of  the  bones  as  well  as  the  anatomy  of 
the  synovialis  and  the  relation  to  the  joint  cavity  of  its  lym- 
phatics. When  a  joint  is  alone  involved,  either  the  process 
is  a  simple  disturbance  of  nutrition  without  infection,  or  the 
infection  takes  place  from  distant  parts  by  means  of  slight 
injuries  to  the  spongiosa  or  the  synovialis,  in  which  either 
an  extravasation  of  blood  or  a  thrombus  in  the  vessels  ad- 
mits the  infection  and  produces  an  inflammation  of  greater 
or  less  severity,  depending  upon  the  amount  and  intensity 
of  the  agent. 

In  this  manner  new  diseases  may  be  added  to  old  ones. 
Such  may  be  the  case  in  the  tubercular  involvement  of  pre- 
vious simple  syno\itis,  metastatic  and  so-called  rheumatic 
arthritis,  as  well  as  in  the  arthritis  deformans  the  out- 
growth of  simple  or  rheumatic  synovitis.  How  heat  and 
cold  act  in  producing  disturbances  of  nutrition  and  inflam- 
matory changes  we  do  not  know.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  they  cause  disturbances  in  the  walls  of  the  vessels,  in 
the  circulation  of  the  blood,  or  in  the  cellular  elements  in 
the  tissues,  favoring  the  collection  or  escape  of  the  irritant 
not  only  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  joint,  but  also  in  the 
joint  itself. 

Norshould  our  investigations  be  confined  to  these  meth- 
ods alone.  We  are  to  examine  in  all  cases  to  see  what  dis- 
eased conditions  of  the  nervous  system  are  present  to  pre- 
pare a  point  of  diminished  resistance  to  disturbances  of 
nutrition  or  possibly  secondary  infections.  Wherever  we 
find  any  similarity  to  neurogenic  joints,  we  should  institute 
a  careful  examination  for  the  early  stages  of  locomotor 
ataxia,  syringomyelia,  comjiression  of  the  cord,  etc. 

As  the  subsequent  course  of  any  disease  within  a  joint 
depends  so  much  upon  this  condition,  it  is  highly  impor- 
tant to  recognize  it  in  its  earliest  stage,  both  for  prognosis 
and  for  treatment. 

It  is  only  by  understanding  specifically  the  point  of  ori- 
gin, the  condition  within  the  joint,  and  the  aetiology,  that  we 
are  able  to  act  rationally  in  our  prognosis  or  methods  of 
treatment. 

The  first  form  which  to  me  seems  of  importance  is  the 
chronic  serous  synovitis.  Under  the  chronic  serous  syno- 
vitis we  include  a  number  of  varieties  depending  upon  the 
changes  within  the  synovialis,  yet  all  these  varieties  are 
characterized  by  the  fact  that  they  are  local  distnibances  of 
nutrition  occasioned  by  a  trauma,  and  appearing  at  first 
either  as  an  acute  or  chronic  process. 

Depending  upon  the  predominating  changes  in  the  sy- 
novialis and  the  chronicity  of  the  process,  it  a[)pcars  as  a 
hydrops  articnlorum  clironicus  (chronic  serous  synovitis),  a 
synovitis  papillaris,  a  synovitis  prolifera  simplex,  synovitis 
cartilaginca,  and  synovitis  lijwimatosa  (lipoma  arborescens 
articulationis). 

TIk^  symptoms   likewise  vary  with  the  character  of  the 
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chancres  in  the  synovialis,  whereas  in  the  hydrops  articiilo- 
ruiu  chronicus  the  characteristic  is  the  large  ([iiantity  of 
fluid,  the  herniaj  of  the  synovialis,  and  the  want  of  all  re- 
striction to  motion  within  the  joint;  in  the  synovitis  papil- 
laris, cartilaginca,  and  liponiatosa  these  symptoms  are  not 
marked  nor  have  they  any  diagnostic  value.  Though  there 
mav  be  a  quantity  of  fluid  within  the  joint,  it  is  small  in 
amount,  except  during  exacerbations  as  the  result  of  over- 
use or  injury.  The  important  changes  are  seen  on  the  ex- 
amination of  the  synovialis,  and  the  symptoms  diagnostic 
of  any  of  these  varieties  arc  dependent  upon  this  condition 
within  the  synovialis  alone.  We  may  thus  have  a  joint  dis- 
ease which  simulates  in  the  exudation  and  in  its  sudden 
attack  the  synovitis  of  scurvy,  morbus  maculosus,  and  biemo- 
philia  ;  in  the  quantity  of  fluid  and  in  the  character  of  the 
synovialis,  a  deforming  or  neurcgenic  arthritis,  a  syphilitic 
or  tubercular  hydrops.  The  presence  of  foreign  bodies 
within  the  joint — blood,  fibrin,  fat,  or  cartilage — whether 
movable  or  free  within  the  joint,  or  pedunculated,  gives  at 
times  a  variety  of  symptoms  with  which  we  are  familiar 
under  the  term  of  foreign  body  within  the  knee  joint. 

The  character  of  the  fluid  within  the  joint  is  one  in 
which  we  find  a  few  white  blood  cells,  portions  of  tufts 
which  liave  been  separated  from  the  synovialis^,  and  red 
blood  cells  following  manipulation  or  use  of  the  limb.  Fi- 
brinous flakes  of  varying  size  and  shape  (rice  bodies)  are 
frequentiv  seen,  and  exceptionally  a  fibrinous  deposit  is 
present  to  such  an  extent  as  to  fill  completely  the  cavity 
as  a  mold.  The  fluid  is  rarely  under  great  pressure  within 
the  joint,  nor  are  the  ligaments  stretched  or  loosened  so 
that  the  joint  becomes  flaccid.  The  bones  are  never  involved, 
although  here  and  there  upon  the  cartilage  small  eroded 
surfaces  or  spots  of  chondritis  patinosa  may  be  present.  The 
joints  most  frequently  involved  are  the  knee,  elbow,  foot, 
and  hand. 

It  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  varieties  of  disease 
above  mentioned  in  the  first  place;  secondly,  we  are  to  de- 
termine as  far  as  possible  the  changes  in  the  synovialis,  for 
upon  these  changes  will  depend  our  treatment  and  ability 
to  cure  with  or  without  ankylosis.  It  is  a  variety  n)ost  fre- 
quently mistaken  for  tubercular  and  sy)philitic  hydrops, for 
commencing  arthritis  deformans,  and  a  torcign  body  in  the 
joint. 

A  second  variety  of  importance  for  diagnosis  is  the 
metastatic  variety — a  variety  which,  so  far  as  my  experi- 
ence goes,  is  very  fi'e(iiiently  overlooked. 

In  the  so-called  infectious  di>cases  arlhrites  arc  not  un- 
coramouly  seen.  In  measles,  scarlet  fever,  siiiall-pox,  cere- 
bro-spinal  meningitis  (epidemic),  pneumonia,  typhus,  dys- 
entery, erysipelas,  pertussis,  epidemic  parotitis,  acute  in- 
fectious ostconiyelilis,  puerperal  fever,  p}a,'mia,  septicemia, 
gonorrha-a,  catlieterismus,  chronic  cystitis,  glanders,  and 
malarial  disease  the  joints  may  be  involved  as  a  serous, 
sero-purulent,  or  purulent  arthritis.  Rarely  as  a  diphther- 
itic process  xvitli  small  lucmorrhages  they  occur  in  puerpeial 
fever,  acute  infectious  osteomyelitis,  erysipelas,  pyjcinia, 
septiciemia,  and  glanders.  In  addition  to  these,  in  variola, 
cercbro-spinal  meningiiis.  suji|imalivc  parotitic,  and  scailet 
fever  it  is  seen   as  a  puiuleiil  arthritis.      In  other  diseases 


and  in  milder  infections  in  the  above  it  appears  as  a  serous 
or  sero-purulent  arthritis.  These  varieties  depend  upon 
degrees  of  infection  or  upon  mixed  infections.  In  the 
serous  exudates  the  specific  micro-organisms  are  frequent, 
but  are  alwavs  present  with  other  varieties,  whereas  in  the 
purulent  they  arc  scarcer  or  are  not  present  at  all.  They 
are  characterized  by  the  fact  that  they  are  multi-articular 
and  occur  durin;j  the  existence  of  the  disease. 

In  measles,  cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  pneumonia,  paro- 
titis, and  puerperal  fever  they  generally  occur  shortly  after 
the  beginning  of  the  disease;  in  catheterismus,  within  a  few 
hours  ;  in  scarlet  fever,  in  the  period  of  desquamation  ;  in 
variola,  in  the  period  of  suppuration  ;  in  diphtheria,  gon- 
orrhoea, and  dy.st>nlery,  toward  the  end  of  the  diseape. 

In  the  period  of  convalescence  these  aithrites  are  gener- 
ally monarticular  and  serous  or  sero-purulent. 

When  serous,  they  remain  a  few  days  and  then  recede 
quickly  or  require  a  longer  time  to  disappear.  They  not 
uncommonly  remain,  however,  as  a  chronic  inflammation 
in  one  or  more  joints.  In  gonorrhoea  this  is  especially  the 
case.  The  arthritis  continues  for  weeks  with  moderate  pain, 
or  resolves  completely  to  return  again  with  moderate  pain 
and  swelling.  There  is  thus  in  time  produced  a  thickening 
of  the  synovialis,  the  formation  of  enlarged  tufts  and  villi, 
with  a  moiierate  amount  of  fluid  in  the  joint,  and  a  condi- 
tion of  so-called  chronic  relapsing  hydrops.  It  is  indeed 
the  characteristic  of  these  metastatic  inflammations  to  re- 
lapse, and  is  an  important  factor  in  their  diagnosis.  Such 
synovitides  I  have  seen  in  gonorrhoea,  where  the  disease  re- 
mained as  a  multi-articular  synovitis. 

A  synovitis  papillaris  and  cartilaginea  in  one  knee,  a 
chronic  serous  synovitis  in  the  other  knee,  a  synovitis  cica- 
tricans  in  one  wrist  and  ankle,  an  acute  exacerbation  upon 
a  chronic  serous  synovitis  in  the  other  ankle,  existed  in  one 
patient. 

It  was  the  outgrowth  of  a  gonorrhoea  acquired  three 
years  previously  and  had  been  present  since  that  time. 
Each  exacerl)ation  of  his  chronic  gonorrha-a  was  generally 
attended  with  some  joint  complication. 

In  cases  where  the  disease  is  catarrhal  they  lead  to 
fibrous  or  bony  ankylosis,  or  resolve  completely.  In  the 
purulent  form,  however,  though  recovery  may  occur,  death 
generally  results. 

Sometimes  without  operatinn  they  become  chronic,  ex- 
isting as  a  purulent  arthritis  with  necrosis  of  the  articular 
extremities  ol'  the  bones,  or  become  secondarily  tubercular. 
In  the  period  of  convalescence  the  joint  most  frequently 
involved  is  the  hip,  and  the  diseases  in  which  this  occurs 
are  generally  typhoid,  scarlet  fever,  pneumonia,  and  acute 
infectious  osteomyelitis.  Spontaneous  luxation  is  not  un- 
common, even  where  no  suppuration  was  present.  I  have 
seen  cases  of  this  kind  in  typhoid  fever,  measles,  and  in- 
fectious osteomyelitis. 

Even  when  such  joints  have  not  become  tubercular  they 
are  often  considered  so  because  of  their  chronicity  alone, 
and,  no  matter  how  treated,  whether  by  operation  or  me- 
chanically, are  held  up  to  us  as  examples  of  the  advantages 
of  one  or  the  other  methods  of  treatment  in  this  disease, 
when  the  actual  con<lition   is  cntirelv  of  another  character. 
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Sucli  errors  in  diagnosis  I  have  not  infrequently  seen  in  the 
acute  multiple  epiphyseal  osteomyelitis.  These  cases  have 
been  indefinitely  treated  as  acute  rheumatism  in  their  first 
attack,  and  in  their  chronic  form  considered  as  rheumatism 
or  tuberculosis.  Hitherto  we  have  paid  attention  mostly  to 
the  osteomyelitis  of  the  shafts  of  bones,  yet  greater  attention 
should  be  given  to  that  of  the  epiphyses,  which  appears  un- 
der the  form  of  an  arthiilis  (multi-articular  or  uni-articu- 
lar),  simulating  in  the  early  stage  an  acute  multi-articular 
rheumatism  and  in  the  later  stages  varying  according  to  the 
character  of  the  arthritis — i.  e.,  the  degree  of  the  osteo- 
myelitis and  character  of  the  synovialis  (serous,  catarrhal,  or 
purulent).  This  disease  is  tiiat  variety  of  rheumatism,  if  I 
may  so  term  it,  in  which  antirrheumatic  remedies  have  no 
effect  and  in  which  fistula?,  with  or  without  necrosis  or  sim- 
ple catarrhal  or  purulent  arthritis,  succeed  the  acute  attack. 
IIow  many  of  the  good  results  in  tuberculosis  are  due  to 
this  error  in  diagnosis  I  am  unable  to  say.  I  do  not  think, 
however,  from  mv  experience  in  operations  upon  the  joints 
where  one  is  able  to  see  clearly  the  lesion,  that  all   of  our 


Although  injuries  to  the  joint  in  man  and  the  injection 
of  weak  intlauiiiintnry  [iroducts  into  the  joints  of  animals 
have  produced  somewhat  similar  conditions — though  cases 
have  been  reported  as  following  synovitis  serosa  and  gon- 
orrhoica — still,  we  are  as  much  in  doubt  about  this  as  a  fac- 
tor as  we  are  of  its  trophoneurotic  origin. 

The  course  of  the  disease,  however,  and  the  objective 
svmptoms  give  us  sufficient  data  upon  which  to  base  a  diag- 
nosis. 

Existing  in  the  younger  class  of  people,  its  course  is 
much  more  rapid  than  the  mnlti  articular  variety  in  the  older 
people.  It  not  infretpiently  follows  contusions,  distortions, 
and  intra  articular  fractures,  though  it  may  occur  spontane- 
ously— ('.  p.,  to  all  appearances.  Commencing  with  moderate 
pain,  crepitation,  and  stiffness  in  the  joint,  theie  are  gradu- 
ally added  neuralgic  pains  in  the  limb  of  some  .severity. 
Acute  exacerbations,  with  an  increase  of  fluid  within  the 
joint,  occur  from  time  to  time,  persisting  for  two  to  five 
days  and  slowly  receding. 

Yet,  in  all  this  process  there  is  no  ankylosis,  no  fever. 


diagnoses  of  tubercular  joints  are  by  any   means  correct,    nor  suppuration.     In  the  examination  of  the  joint,  we  find 


Our  errors,  I  am  sure,  give  more  cures  for  tuberculo>is  than 
properly  belong  to  it. 

A  third  variety  is  that  to  which  we  give  the  name  of 
chronic  rheumatic  arthritis,  which  includes  several  diseases 
differing  in  their  cause  and  course,  but  having  very  similar 
anatomico-pathological  changes.  These  consist  in  an  infil- 
tration and  thickening  of  the  capsule,  which  becomes  cica- 
tricial, while  the  bones  and  cartilages  are  only  superficially 
destroyed  without  hypertrophic  changes,  and  in  which  the 
tendencv  of  tiie  opposing  surface  is  to  unite.  Yet  these 
cases  differ  so  much  in  their  course  that  it  is  wrong  to  class 
them  under  one  head. 

According  to  many,  they  arise  from  acute  rheumatism 
or  exist  as  primary  chronic  inflammations,  an  uncertainty 
which  seems  to  exist  from  the  fact  that  marked  rheumatism 
is  not  infrequently  present  where  only  sligiit  fever  exists 
with  a  gradual  but  steady  involvement  of  the  joint,  or  in 
which  the  disease  begins  as  endocarditis,  to  which  the  joint 
Complications  are  subsequently  added. 

Yet  others  look  upon  these  joints  as  rheumatic  only 
when  preceded  by  a  distinct  and  veritable  acute  rheuma- 
tism, with  its  relapses  and  complications. 

I  do  not  wish  to  speak  of  the  easily  recognized  varieties 
of  chronic  rheumatism,  either  the  infectious  variety,  arthri- 
tis rhcumatica  chronica  ankylopoietica,  or  the  chronic  serous 
synovitis  seen  in  the  outgrowth  of  previous  attacks  of  rheu- 
matism, as  their  characteristics  are  marked  by  constant  re- 
lapses, gradual  and  increasing  ankylosis,  paresis  of  the  mus- 
cles about  the  joint,  the  subacute  exacerbations  with  (edema 
and  redness,  and  the  multi-articular  character  without  fever; 
or  the  rarer  variety  of  monarticular  chronic  rheumatism. 

Xor  has  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  malum  senile,  arthri- 
tis nodosa,  or  the  multi-articular  variety  of  arthritis  defor- 
mans has  offered  any  great  chances  for  difficulty  in  diai:- 
nosis.  As  a  monarticular  disease,  however,  arthritis  defor- 
mans certainly  demands  attentioir,  and  is  not  infrc<iuently 
overlooked. 

Its  ictiologioal  factor  is  not  known. 


thickening  of  the  capsule,  the  formation  of  tufts  within 
the  joint  in  the  forms  of  the  fibroma  papillare  (Virchow), 
lipoma  arborescens,  or  the  cartilaginous  plates.  On  the 
articular  ends  of  the  bones  we  find  an  osteitis  deformans, 
the  result  of  which  is  to  produce  a  softening  and  gradual 
disappearance  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  articular  carti- 
lage, with  a  sclerosis  of  its  superficial  layers  as  well  as  the 
grooves  and  fissures  within  the  joint  at  the  point  of  contact 
of  the  articular  ends.  On  the  borders  of  the  cartilage  the 
advance  of  the  osteitis  is  not  impeded,  and  irregular  out- 
growths occur,  producing  such  changes  in  the  articular  lar- 
tilages,  by  elevating  and  disturbing  their  natural  position, 
as  to  lead  to  subluxatious  or  imperfections  in  their  full  and 
free  use.  This  process  begins  beneath  the  periosteum  ami 
gradually  extends  toward  the  medulla.  It  is  similar  in  its 
course  to  an  osteitis  rarificans— i.  e.,  in  the  formation  of 
Howship's  lacunie  and  the  Haversian  spaces.  As  in  all 
diseases  of  bone,  there  is,  together  with  this  process,  a 
formation  "of  new  boue  both  in  the  medulla  and  beneath  ihc 
periosteum.  This  newly  formed  bone  remains  without  the 
salts  of  lime  for  a  long  time,  is  softer  than  usual,  and  jields 
readily  to  the  pressure  exerted  upon  it.  The  process  runs 
its  course  with  calcification  and  sclerosis,  so  that  in  older 
portions,  instead  of  a  soft  and  yielding  structure,  a  firm  and 
resisting  deposit  of  new  bone  is  formed. 

The  failure  in  the  deposits  of  the  salts  of  lime  in  the 
earlier  stages  gives  us  a  means  of  explaining  why  such  great 
deformities  occur  within  so  short  a  time  (one  year)  in  sucli 
joints  as  the  hip,  the  knee,  and  the  elbow. 

As  tiie  disease  runs  its  course  in  sclerosis  and  calcifica- 
tion, it  justifies  us  in  a  resection,  when  this  is  necessary 
either  from  the  deformity  or  the  severe  pain. 

The  process  is  practically  a  disease  of  the  joint,  yet  the 
joint  symptoms  are  only  a  secondary  process  to  a  disease  in 
the  articular  ends  of  the  bone — an  osteitis  deformans.  The 
objective  signs  are  sutlicicntly  diagnostic,  yet  they  arc  not 
given  their  full  weight  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  disease. 

It  is  It  very  important  variety  ;  it  i»  easy  of  diaguosis  in. 
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the  later  stages,  but  in  the  earlier  stages  it  oflFers  many  diffi- 
culties when  contrasted  witli  other  diseases,  as  osteochon- 
dritis dissecans  and  traumatic  arthritis. 

A  fourth  variety,  in  which  I  think  many  errors  in  diag- 
nosis are  made,  is  the  arthropathies  occurring  in  syphilis. 
It  is  not  so  rarely  seen  that  in  the  acquired  disease  such  a 
process  is  treated  for  acute  rheumatisin,  and  in  the  heredi- 
tary form  is  considered  and  treated  as  a  tubercular  process. 

I  have  seen  just  such  cases,  where  the  treatment  was 
carried  so  far  as  resection,  or  in  which  an  antisyphilitic 
treatment  was  required  to  cure  a  persistent  rheumatism. 

In  this  disease  we  should  consider  the  arthropathies  both 
in  the  acquired  and  hereditary  forms. 

In  the  secondary  period  we  have  to  do  mostly  with  a 
subacute  or  chronic  serous  exudation  within  several  joints. 
They  are  similar  to  metastatic  arthritis,  with  which  they 
inav  be  classed.  Existing  as  a  multi-articular  or  uni-articu- 
lar  process  with  some  fever,  pain,  and  swelling,  with  or 
without  a  serous  exudation  within  the  joints,  especially  if 
the  onset  is  sudden  and  an  eruption  is  not  marked,  or  not 
observed,  or  inquired  into,  it  is  apt  to  be  looked  upon  as 
rheumatic,  and  so  treated.  More  frequent  than  this  vari- 
ety, however,  is  that  occurring  in  the  tertiary  stage.  It  is 
commonly  uni-articular,  subacute,  or  chronic  in  character, 
and  is  attended  with  a  moderate  exudation  within  the  joint. 
The  capsule  is  slightly  thickened,  with  well-marked,  papilli- 
form,  thick  tufts  upon  the  synovialis.  The  changes  in  the 
•cartilage  arc  peculiar,  and  consist  of  a  transformation  of 
the  cartilage  over  circumscribed  areas  into  a  dense  cicatri- 
cial tissue,  somewhat  depressed  beneath  the  level  of  the 
surrounding  cartilage  and  covered  and  bordered  by  small 
•tufts.  No  new  cartilage  is  here  produced.  It  is  simply  re- 
placed by  a  dense  connective  tissue  due  to  subchondral 
gummata. 

These  cartilage  defects  and  a  papillary  synovitis  are  pe- 
culiar to  the  disease  and  occur  without,  but  generally  with, 
a  gumma  in  the  burs;e,  ligaments,  or  beneath  the  periosteum 
near  the  epiphysis,  or  as  an  accompaniment  of  a  syphilitic 
osteomyelitis  of  the  diaphysis  which  lias  advanced  toward 
the  epiphysis.  The  general  result  of  such  a  process  is  a 
;simple  h\  drops,  yet  suppuration  may  occur  either  as  the  re- 
sult of  an  accidental  infection  or  from  the  gradual  or  rapid 
breaking  down  of  a  gumma  which  I'.as  already  involved  the 
joint.  As  a  sero-purulent  or  catarrhal  exudation  it  follows 
subchondral  gummata,  whereas  in  the  gummata  in  the  bones, 
ligaments,  or  bursic,  fistubc  are  slowly  formed,  and  the  sup- 
puration is  then  added. 

More  interesting  and  difficult  of  diagnosis,  however,  are 
those  cases  of  this  disease  seen  in  childhood  and  youth,  the 
result  of  "syphilis  h6r6ditaire  tardive."  Here  we  are  to 
observe  particularly  those  symptoms  which  arc  characteris- 
tic in  a  general  way. 

The  peculiar  multiplicity  and  svmmctry  seen  in  these 
arthritides,  the  age  (three  to  twenty-eight,  five  to  tif teen),  the 
bones  involved — tibia,  ulna,  radius,  humerus,  and  femur — 
their  point  of  involvement,  mostly  the  diaphysis,  not  infre- 
quently the  epiphysis,  subacute  or  chronic  osteo-pcriostitis 
ending  in  hyperostosis,  "douleurs  ostdocopcs,"  and  the 
syphilitic  habitus — arc  all  symptoms  which  should,  in  ;inv 


case,  lead  us  to  suspect  strongly  the  character  of  the  lesion. 
A  form  most  difficult  of  diagnosis  is  that  in  which  there 
exists  within  a  joint  or  joints  a  subacute  serous  intinmnia- 
tion,  with  moderate  exudation,  some  swelling  of  the  cap- 
sule, pain  and  redness  in  the  skin,  but  without  any  observa- 
ble changes  in  the  bone.  There  are  present  within  these 
joints  changes  in  the  cartilage  characteristic  of  syphilis, 
foci  of  necrosis,  or  sharply  bordered  defects,  while  the 
synovialis  presents  only  an  inflammatory  injection.  The 
epiphyseal  cartilage  is  in  no  way  involved. 

This  variety  I  have  seen  in  only  one  instance.  The 
diagnosis  must  be  made  by  exclusion,  by  the  multiplicity 
and  symmetry,  the  subacute  course,  and  the  joints  involved. 
In  this  particular  instance  the  child,  three  years  old,  was 
cured  in  about  two  months  with  antisyphilitic  treatment, 
and  in  two  years  returned  with  other  manifestations  of 
hereditary  syphilis. 

More  common  and  much  easier  of  diagnosis  are  those 
cases  occurring  as  a  complication  of  a  gumma  in  the  soft 
parts  about  the  joint  or  axis,  seen  in  a  periostitis  and  osteo- 
myelitis of  a  neighboring  long  bone.  Here  the  presence  of 
the  gumma  or  the  osteomyelitis  and  periostitis,  with  thick- 
ening of  the  capsule  and  the  papillary  growth  in  the  syno- 
vialis, makes  the  diagnosis  comparatively  easy.  Such  eases 
have  been  frequently  seen  during  the  last  three  years  at  the 
Roosevelt  Hospital.  A  third  variety  in  hereditary  syphilis, 
and  one  which  I  think  is  not  so  very  uncommon,  is  that  in 
which  an  arthritis  follows  an  epiphyseal  periostitis  and  peri- 
chondritis by  simple  extension.  They  appear  with  a  rela- 
tively rapid  swelling  of  the  epiphyseal  periosli  uni,  with  a 
gradual  serous  exudation  into  the  joint.  As  the  process 
advances,  the  capsule  is  thickened  and  papillary  growths 
upon  the  synovialis  are  added.  This  process  may  be  at- 
tended with  a  puriform  exudation  into  the  joint,  when 
such  a  focus  breaks  into  the  joint,  or  a  complete  separation 
of  the  epiphysis  may  take  place.  A  relatively  rapid  cir- 
cumferential swelling  of  the  epiphysis,  attended  with  an 
exudation  within  the  joint,  are  the  characteristic  signs. 
The  condition  produced  is  somewhat  similar  to  rhachitis, 
but  differs  from  it  in  its  rapidity  and  joint  com])lication. 

The  joints  most  frequently  involved  in  these  varieties 
are  the  knee,  the  elbdw,  the  metatarsal,  metacarpal,  and 
digital  joints.  These  varieties  are  of  great  impurtance  in 
diagnosis,  and  their  treatment  is  so  evident  and  brilliant 
that  to  make  a  mistake  seems  almost  reprehensible.  We 
will  all  of  us  make  such  mistakes,  but  we  should  attempt 
at  least  in  all  cases,  especially  in  children,  where  the  differ- 
ential diagnosis  between  syphilis  and  tuberculosis  may  be 
somewhat  uncertain,  to  give  the  child  the  benefit  of  a  syphi- 
litic course  of  treatment  if  any  well-founded  suspicions  as 
to  the  character  of  the  process  exist.  It  is  only  in  the  sup- 
purating syphilitic  processes  that  any  operative  meas-ures 
are  necessary.  Even  here  it  is  to  be  made  subordinate  to 
internal  or  local  antisyphilitic  remedies. 

If  1  iiiisilit  be  allowed  to  so  express  myself,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  should  say  that,  though  not  Irequeiit,  some  of  my 
best  results  in  suspected  tubercular  joints  in  children  have 
been  cured  in  this  \v;iy.  1  have  seen,  in  all,  four  cases  of 
this  disease  subjected  to  operative  treatment.    Two  of  them 
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were  gummatous  arthritis  of  the  elbow  ;  resection,  return 
in  both,  cured  by  internal  treatment  alone.  The  other  two 
cases  had  other  joints  involved.  In  one,  a  knee-joint,  gum- 
matous arthritis  from  subperiosteal  gumma;  resection  re- 
turn ;  cured  by  internal  medication.  The  other  case  was 
one  of  irrigation  and  drainage  of  the  knee.  Return,  cured 
by  internal  medication. 

It  should  be  our  duty  to  recognize  this  variety  of  joint 
disease  when  it  is  present.  In  this  variety,  more  than  in 
any  other,  can  a  good  functional  result  be  obtained  by  in- 
ternal local  medication. 

There  is  still  another  class  of  cases  in  which  the  chances 
of  error  in  diagnosis  are  great.  I  refer  particularly  to  the 
neurogenic  arthritis  occurring  during  the  course  of  locomo- 
tor ata.xia,  compression  of  the  cord,  traumatic  lateral  spinal 
paralysis,  acute  myelitis,  multiple  sclerosis,  syringomyelia, 
and  injury  to  peripheral  nerves. 

It  is  not  our  province  here  to  discuss  whether  the  tro- 
phic centers  are  involved,  whether  nutritive  anomalies  in 
the  bones  exist,  rendering  them  more  fragile,  or  whether 
the  bones  maintain  their  normal  density  and  compactness. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  fact  that  neuropatliic  in- 
dividuals are  subject  to  all  possible  forms  of  arthritis  as 
every  one  is.  Vet  the  course  of  their  arthrites  are  so  modi- 
fied by  the  disturbance  in  innervation  that  it  is  of  practical 
value  to  consider  them  as  a  separate  variety. 

The  analgesia  and  the  increased  vulnerability  of  the  tis- 
sues in  neuropathic  individuals  prepare  a  course  distinctive 
for  this  class  of  cases.  It  is  not  necessary  that  an  abnormal 
fragility  of  the  ends  of  the  bones  be  considered  as  a  pre- 
requisite condition.  All  that  one  requires  is  an  intra-articu- 
lar  fracture  and  a  continued  use  of  the  joint  to  develop  a 
condition  similar,  but  not  so  rapid  as  when  it  exists  in  loco- 
motor ataxia.  When,  however,  there  is  added  a  fragility, 
analgesia  and  ataxia,  or  analgesia  alone,  we  may  explain  sat- 
isfactorily the  course  and  the  varieties  of  these  joint  com- 
plications. 

They  are  presented  to  us  under  the  picture  of  an  ar- 
thritis traumatica,  deformans,  or  neurogenica  with  its  spon- 
taneous fractures  of  the  articular  ends  of  the  bones,  and  the 
excessive  production  of  callus  both  by  the  periosteum  and 
soft  parts  about  the  joint. 

As  a  traumatic  or  deforming  arthritis,  it  runs  so  latent  a 
course,  on  account  of  the  analgesia,  that  it  is  not  recognized 
by  the  patient  until  crepitation,  dislocation,  or  excessive 
exudation  into  the  joint  and  soft  parts  in  the  neighborhood 
give  evidence  of  it. 

This  is  generally  considered  as  the  beginning  of  the 
process.  It  is  spoken  of  as  sudden  in  its  onset,  yet  it  has 
been  present  for  a  long  time  and  remained  unrecognized  by 
the  patient,  on  account  of  the  analgesia.  Should  the  in- 
juries to  the  jf>int  be  slight  and  rest  and  care  are  given  it, 
the  course  is  benign,  whereas  the  degree  of  injury,  duo  to 
the  analgesia,  ataxia,  and  fragility  of  the  bones,  or  any  com- 
bination of  them,  stamp  the  course  as  malignant — /.  c,  the 
rapid  destruction  of  the  articular  ends  of  the  bones,  the 
tearing  off  of  the  ligaments,  and  the  excessive  production 
of  callus  extending  to  the  soft  parts,  especially  insertions  of 
the  tendons  and  muscles  about  the  joint. 


In  general,  however,  the  first  symptom  seen  is  an  acute 
or  subacute  swelling  of  the  joint  and  the  neighboring  tis- 
sues without  a  cause,  and  often  during  the  night,  without 
temperature  elevation,  redness  of  the  skin,  or  constitutional 
disturbance.  Such  a  condition  may  remain  days,  weeks,  or 
months,  and  resolve  in  part ;  yet  there  remains  a  well-marked 
deformity  in  the  joint  with  abnormal  mobility.  The  articu- 
lar cartilages  are  destroyed,  the  epiphyseal  extremities  of 
the  bones  become  polished,  worn  away,  or  destroyed,  and 
replaced  by  irregular  bony  masses.  Crepitation,  foreign 
bodies  within  the  joint  (bony,  cartilaginous,  and  fibrinous 
coagula),  a  papillary  and  cartilaginous  synovitis  with  the 
formation  of  extracapsular  callus  by  the  periosteum,  ten- 
dons, and  muscles,  are  the  characteristic  symptoms.  These, 
when  combined  with  the  early  symptoms  of  locomotor 
ataxia,  syringomyelia,  etc.,  render  onr  diagnosis,  progno- 
sis, and  treatment  a  certain  one. 

The  deleterious  influence  exerted  by  these  nervous  dis- 
turbances upon  the  course  of  syphilis,  tuberculosis,  and  puru- 
lent infections  in  joints  is  to  be  always  considered  in  any 
prognosis. 

It  has  been  my  intention  in  this  paper  to  bring  before 
the  society  nothing  new — simply  a  statement  of  those  dis- 
eases of  the  joints  I  find  most  difficult  of  diagnosis. 

A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  diseases  causing  joint  in- 
flammations and  an  accurate  examination  of  the  local  con- 
dition is  our  only  guide  to  treatment  and  prognosis.  It  is 
only  when  we  make  the  diagnosis  accurately  that  we  can 
tell  our  patients  of  their  curability  or  incurability.  When 
this  is  accomplished,  the  means  of  cure,  if  any  exist,  are  few 
and  sufficient. 


THE   SIMULTANEOUS   OCCUKRENCE   OF 

DISEASE  OF  THE  HIP  AND  KNEE  JOINTS 

IN  THE  SAME  LIMB.* 

Hy  regimald  h.  sayre,  m.  d. 

The  simultaneous  occurrence  of  disease  in  tlie  hip  and 
knee  joints  of  the  same  limb  is  so  rare  that  I  have  thought 
it  worth  while  to  report  such  a  case  to  this  Section,  and  to 
describe  a  new  splint  for  the  treatment  of  this  complication. 
As  the  splint  c;in  be  best  described  in  connection  with  the 
case,  1  will  briefly  outline  the  hitter:  / 

R.  McC,  aged  six  year?,  had  scarlet  fever  when  two  jears 
old,  followed  by  suppurating  otitis  on  bolh  sides,  suppurating 
glands  in  the  neck,  and  nn  ischiorectal  abscess.  Ahont  eight  or 
nine  months  after  the  fever  he  liad  a  very  bad  fall,  soon  after 
which  he  complained  of  severe  pain  in  the  right  knee,  which 
was  then  fastened  in  a  felt  splint  and  became  apparently  well 
after  some  time.  .Just  as  the  knee  becunie  well  he  fell  out  of  a 
carriage,  and  soon  after  had  great  pain  in  the  right  hip.  He 
was  then  put  to  bed  with  extension  applied  to  the  right  limb 
by  moans  of  a  weight  and  pulley,  and  subsequently  wore  a  long 
traction  hip  splint  while  walking  for  about  a  year,  at  the  end 
of  svhich  time  he  seemed  to  be  cured. 

Some  months  after  this  the  left  knee  began  to  swell  and  he 
painful,  tolloweil  in  turn  by  the  right  knee  and  left  shoulder. 
These  joints  were  wrapped  in  cotton  and  antirrheumatic  reme- 
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dies  given,  the  pain  and  swelling  subsiding  after  a  wliile,  leav- 
ing the  left  shoulder,  however,  almost  ankylosed. 

In  October,  1888,  the  right  knee  began  once  more  to  flex 
and  give  pain,  and  the  right  thigh  became  flexed  on  the  ab- 
domen, and  at  that  time  the  child  first  came  under  my  observa- 
tion. He  was  pale  and  badly  nourished.  One  ear  still  contin- 
ued to  discharge.  The  right  knee  was  hot,  swollen,  and  tender 
to  pressure,  and  flexed  at  an  angle  of  forty  degrees.  The  right 
hip  joint  was  flexed  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees,  and  the 
addoctor  muscles  were  very  rigid.  When  slight  traction  was 
applied  to  the  thigh,  limited  movement  of  the  hip  joint  did  not 
cause  pain. 

He  was  put  to  bed  and  traction  made  on  the  diseased  limb, 
as  shown  iti  Fis.  1. 


PiQ.  1. 

Adhesive  plaster  was  fastened  to  the  thigh,  and  by  means 
of  a  weight  and  pulley  (A)  traction  was  made  on  the  tljigli  in 
the  direction  of  the  deformity,  the  body  being  fastened  tlat  to 

the  bed.  By  means  of  otber  ad- 
hesive plasters  fastened  to  the 
calf,  a  second  weight  and  pulley 
(B)  made  traction  on  the  knee 
joiiitin  the  hmgaxisof  the til>ia, 
while  a  third  weight  and  pulley 
(C),  attached  to  a  band  passing 
behind  the  leg  at  the  head  of  the 
tibia,  made  traction  at  right  an- 
gles to  the  long  axis  of  the  tibia, 
tlius  overcoming  the  tendency  to 
subluxatiiin  of  the  knee.  After 
six  weeks  of  this  treatment  the 
deformity  was  sufficiently  re- 
duced to  permit  the  application 
of  the  splint,  which  I  shall  now 
describe,  and  which  is  a  com- 
bination of  the  splints  devised 
by  my  father  many  years  ago 
for  the  treatment  of  chronic  dis- 
ease of  the  hip  and  knee  joints 
when  occurring  Hei)arately. 

Tills  instrument  (see  Fig. 
2)  consists  of  u  pelvic  bolt 
with  two  perineal  straps,  which 
belt  is  fastened  by  means  of 
a  platform  joint  to  a  rod  run- 
ning down  tiie  liml)  to  the 
ground.  In  the  platform  joint  is  a  screw  for  making  ab- 
ijuction  of  the  limb  if  necessary.     Below  tliis  is  a  ratchet 


i''i(i. 


(A)  for  elongating  the  rod.  Attached  to  tlie  outside  rod  are 
two  steel  collars  (B  and  C),  which  encircle  the  thigh  and 
calf,  and  which  are  connected  together  by  a  second  rod 
running  up  the  inside  of  tl)e  leg.  Both  inside  and  outside 
rods  are  furnished  with  ratchets  (D  and  I)'),  to  permit  them 
to  be  lengthened.  These  side  rods  are  continued  below 
the  calf  collar  to  the  ground,  where  they  join  together  in  a 
wooden  shod  foot-piece.  To  apply  the  splint,  strips  of 
heavy  adhesive  plaster,  an  inch  wide  and  long  enough  to 
extend  from  the  top  of  tlie  patella  to  the  groin,  arc  put 
longitudinally  all  around  the  thigh  (see  Fig.  3)  and  tightly 
secured  by  a  bandage,  which  is  carried  as  high  as  the  point 


Fio.  s. 


FlQ.  4. 


where  the  collar  eiiciicles  the  thigh.  .Similar  strips  of  ad- 
hesive plaster,  long  enough  to  reach  from  the  head  of  the 
fibula  to  the  malleolus,  should  then  be  applied  all  around 
the  calf,  the  bandage  being  carried  from  the  knee  down 
to  the  point  where  the  lower  collar  encircles  the  calf  (see 
Fig.  4). 

The  pelvic  belt  is  now  put  around  the  pelvis  and  the 
collars  brought  moderately  tight  about  the  thigh  and  calf, 
and  fastened,  care  being  taken  to  place  a  pad  on  each  side 
of  the  crest  of  the  tibia  to  prevent  cbating  by  the  encir- 
cling collar.  The  adhesive  plasters  are  now  reversed  over 
the  collars,  and  held  in  place  by  another  strip  of  adhesive 
plaster  drawn  tightly  around  the  collars.  A  roller  bandage 
is  now  applied  to  retain  the  ends  of  the  reversed  adhesive 
plasters  in  position.  The  thigh  and  calf  being  now  securely 
fastened  to  the  collar.*,  traction  can  be  applied  to  the  knee 
by  means  of  the  ratchets  (]),  J)'),  tlio  amount  of  traction 
being  limited  by  the  patient's  sensations,  stopping  at  the 
point  that  gives  the  greatest  relief. 

The  knee  must  now  be  bound  with  strips  of  adhesive 
plaster  to  prevent  swelling,  and  a  tight  roller  applied  over 
all.  A  bandage  is  then  passed  about  the  tliigh,  going  over 
the  thigh  and  under  the  side  bars  of  the  instrument  to  press 
the  femur  ba<kward,  and  a  second  bandage  is  passed  around 
the  leg,  going  under  the  calf  and  over  the  side  bars  of  the 
instrument  to  force  the  tibia  forward,  thus  taking  the  place 
of  the  pulley  C  (Fig.  1).  A  bandage  is  applied  lo  the  foot 
to  prevent  swelling. 

The  knee  having  been  adjusted,  tlio  pelvic  belt  is  then 
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drawn  tight,  and  the  perineal  straps  are  drawn  sufSoiently 
tisfht  to  brint;  the  pelvis  belt  below  the  anterior  superior 
spines  of  the  ilium.  By  means  of  the  ratchet  A  (Fig.  2), 
traction  is  made  on  the  hip  joint  to  the  point  of  greatest 
comfort. 

A  shoe  with  high  heel  and  sole  is  appli<'d  to  the  foot  of 
the  sound  side  to  equalize  the  extra  length  caused  by  the 
projection  of  the  splint  below  the  foot  of  the  lame  side, 
the  patient  walking  on  the  high  shoe  and  the  splint  (see 
Fig.  5)  and  receiving  the  weight  of  his  body  on  the  peri- 
neal straps. 

In  the  case  under  consideration  the  adhesive  plasters 
have  been  chantfed  four  times  since  the  splint  was  first  ap- 
plied in  December,  1888 — a  period  of  about  eighteen  months. 
When  removed  last  October  the  knee  was  much  less  tender 
and  swollen  than  at  first,  but  still  sensitive  to  any  move- 
ment. 

When  removed  the  next  time,  which  was  in  June,  1890, 
the  knee  was  straight  and  free  from  pain  on  movement, 
though  evidently  not  thoroughly  well.  The  hip  had  free 
movement  and  there  was  no  muscular  spasm. 

The  photographs  do 
not  show  the  knee  as 
straight  as  it  should  be, 
having  been  taken  just 
after  the  last  applica- 
tion of  the  splint,  the 
boy  having  been  with- 
out it  for  ten  days  just 
before  this,  during  the 
lime  the  splint  was  be- 
ing repaired,  and  the 
skin  becoming  hard  af- 
ter exclusion  from  the 
air  for  eight  months.  I 
had  bent  the  knee  some- 
what also,  and  the  flexor 
muscles  were  rat  her  slow 
to  relax.  When  I  re- 
moved the  splint,  the 
knee  was  straighter  than 
shown  ill  the  picture, 
and  is  now  once  more 
liccoming  straight. 

It  may  be  asked  wiiy 
T  allowed  motion  at  the 
hip  and  not  at  the  knee. 
In  this  case  limited  mo- 
tion of  the  hip  joint  did 
not  give  pain,  provided 
slight  traction  was  made  on  the  thigh,  and  I  therefore 
thought  the  child  might  be  allowed  the  additional  comfort 
of  movement  at  the  hip  without  harm;  and  the  result  has 
so  proved.  If  motion  of  any  sort  had  given  pain  in  the 
hip,  I  should  have  immobilized  that  joint  also. 

The  extension  of  the  splints  by  its  various  ratchets  and 
the  changing  of  the  bandages  mnst  be  allored  from  time 
to  time  as  the  improvement  in  the  joint,  the  slipping  of  the 
adhesive  plaster,  or  the  comfort  of  the  patient  demand. 


OYDEASTIS,    VIBURNUM,    AND    PISCIDIA 

IX    DISEASES   OF 

THE   FEMALE   ORGANS   OF   GENERATION.* 

By  REYNOLD   W.   WILCOX,  M.  A.,  M.  D., 

PROFESSOR  OF  CLINICAL  MEDICINE  IN  TH"  NEW  YORK  POST-GRADUATE 
MEDICAL  SCHOOL  AND  HOSPITAL  ;   PHT81CIAN  TO  THE  DEMILT  DISPENSARY. 

The  great  interest  that  has  been  excited  by  every  ac- 
quisition to  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  drugs  that  have  a  thera- 
peutic action  upon  the  female  organs  of  generation  proves 
conclusively  that  the  profession  at  hirge  ask  for  more  than 
merely  surgical  gynaecology.  While  the  surgical  methods 
of  treating  diseases  peculiar  to  females  have  attained  to  a 
high  standard  and  in  technique  leave  but  little  to  be  desired, 
the  requisite  skill  is  by  no  means  sufficiently  widespread, 
nor  indeed  of  low  enough  cost  that  all  suffering  women  may 
he  relieved.  While  our  post-graduate  schools  are  sowing 
broadcast  the  seeds  of  surgical  gymecology  and  imparting 
the  results  of  their  experience  to  physicians  from  all  por- 
tions of  this  c  luntry,  yet,  nevertheless,  there  remains  a  large 
proportion  of  the  medical  profession  who  seek  to  relieve 
by  methods  other  than  operative.  Further,  it  is  notorious 
that  a  specialist  seeks  the  shortest  road  to  relief  and  is  apt 
to  ignore  other,  perhaps  longer  but  certainly  pleasanter  and 
finally  surer,  methods  of  treatment.  While  1  would  not  in 
the  slightest  degree  belittle  the  brilliant  surgical  results  of 
our  foremost  gynsecologists,  yet  I  would  submit  that  medi- 
cal gynaecology  has  a  very  important  place. 

The  past  decennium  has  given  us  new  drugs,  new  uses 
for  drugs,  and  has  firmly  settled  on  a  physiological  basis 
the  indications  for  the  employment  of  certain  drugs.  In 
January,  1887,  I  read  before  the  Alumni  Association  of  the 
Woman's  Hospital  of  New  York  a  paper  entitled  Hydrastis 
Canadensis  in  Uterine  Haemorrhage,  which  was  published 
in  the  New  York  Medical  Journal  under  date  of  February 
19,  1887.  In  this  paper  I  presented  the  results  of  the  em- 
ploynientof  hydrastis  in  forty-three  cases.  The  chief  indi- 
cation for  its  use  is  uterine  hyperwmia,  resulting  in  raenor- 
rhagia  and  metrorrhagia.  Secondary  results,  such  as  endo- 
metritis fuugosa,  displacements,  and  permanent  engorge- 
ments of  the  uterus,  were  naturally  relieved  by  its  use.  The 
[lublication  of  this  paper  was  followed  by  a  greatly  increased 
demand  for  the  drug,  its  use  by  a  large  number  of  practi- 
tioners, and  it  has  become  one  of  the  staple  drugs  of  the 
pharmacy.  When  the  diagnosis  is  well  established  and  the 
drug  is  administered  in  accordance  with  the  indications, 
success  is  as  probable  as  with  any  other  drug  whose  physio- 
logical action  is  well  established.  During  my  earlier  .stud- 
ies certain  disadvantages  were  found  ;  menstruation  was  fre- 
quently suppressed,  at  times  pains  would  be  produced,  al- 
though never  the  crampy  pains  of  ergot,  and  all  cases  in 
which  the  amount  of  flow  was  below  the  normal  were  not 
relieved.  Some  of  these  were  errors  in  administration  ; 
others  were  due  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  drug  itself.  Al- 
thougli  in  a  chlorotic  girl  it  might  be  well  to  produce  cessa- 
tion of  the  menses  for  a  time,  yet  the  mental  disturbance 
of  cmansio  meusium   is  generally  unadvisable.     The  best 

*  Read  before  the  Clinical  Society  of  the  New  York  Poat-graduate 
Medical  School  and  Hospital,  November  29,  1890. 
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results  were  obtained  in  cases  of  chronic  hajraorrhage  due 
to  inflammation  of  uterine  tissue,  circumuterine  inflamma- 
tions, and  also  in  displacements  due  to  engorgement. 

The  abominable  taste  of  the  fluid  extract  of  bydrastis 
was  never  concealed,  and  it  was  only  possible  to  continue 
its  administration  when  the  results  obtained  were  so  excel- 
lent as  to  make  its  exhibition  a  necessit_v.  Earlier  experi- 
ments with  the  alkaloid  hydrastine  showed  that  the  alka- 
loid did  not  fully  represent  the  drug.  In  the  present  year 
the  observations  of  Falk  with  an  oxidation  product  of  hy- 
drastine,  which  is  known  as  hydrastinine,  have  shown  that, 
so  far  as  menorrhagia,  metrorrhagia,  congestive  dysmen- 
orrhoea,  and  endometritis  are  concerned,  it  seems  to  act 
as  well  as  the  fluid  extract.  The  dose  is  throe  quarters  of 
a  grain  Uypoderraically.  Its  present  great  objection  is  the 
price. 

Viburnum,  since  its  introduction  to  the  profession  by 
Jenks,  nearly  fifteen  years  ago,  has  held  its  own  as  a  remedy 
for  dysmenorrhcea  against  many  drugs  then  lauded  to  the 
skies,  but  now  long  forgotten.  It  will  certainly  relieve 
dysmenorrhcea  if  the  testimony  of  thousands  of  intelligent 
physicians  is  worth  anything.  In  the  nervous  phenomena 
of  the  climacteric  it  will  diminish  reflex  activity,  acting  in 
precisely  the  same  lines  as  the  bromides,  but  without  the 
great  general  depression  of  their  long-continued  use.  Alone 
it  is  not  sufRcieutly  sedative  to  relieve  pain,  as  is  shown  by 
the  following  case,  when  more  markedly  antispasmodic 
remedies — such  as  hyoscyamus,  cannabis  indica,  camphor, 
conium,  and  avena  sativa — must  be  employed  : 

Miss  S.  M.,  aged  eighteen,  first  seen  on  March  26,  1890. 
Duration  of  illness,  lour  years.  Complains  of  poor  appetite,  but 
the  bowels  are  regular;  the  tongue  is  pale  and  flabby ;  anaemic 
murmur  iu  neck.  Menstrujition  at  thirteen,  always  irregular, 
every  four  to  seven  weeks,  lasting  one  or  two  days  and  scanty. 
Has  severe  pains  in  groins  and  back  for  twenty-fourto  thirty-six 
hoars  before  flow  ;  pain  is  constant  and  sharp,  alternating  with 
cramps  and  dull  pains.  Has  ranch  neuralgic  headache  during 
periods.  Has  passed  clots  on  several  occasions,  but  without  re- 
lief of  pain.  At  times  has  fainted.  Tenderness  over  lower 
abdomen  quite  marked.  Diagnosis:  congenital  anteflexion,  un- 
developed uterus.  Ordered  fluid  extract  of  viburnum,  thirty 
drops  every  two  hours  during  attack ;  concentrated  tincture  of 
avena  sativa,  twenty  drops  in  hot  water  during  crampy  pains 
every  twenty  minutes  until  three  doses  are  taken.  Hot-wntor 
bag  to  ab<iomen;  turpentine  encinata.  Hot  sitz  bath  during 
day  preceding  flow.     Bed  during  menstruation. 

April  SSth. — Flow  greater  in  amount  and  pain  much  less. 
Viburnum  alone  does  not  relieve  pain  so  much  as  when  avena 
sativa  is  given  with  it. 

Jimel2lh. — La.st  period  was  a  great  improvement  upon  the 
preceding,  due  probably  to  the  free  administration  of  iron  in 
the  interval.  Also  did  not  suffer  from  neuralgic  headaches.  Is 
going  into  the  country. 

September  22d. — Last  two  periods  have  been  almost  entirely 
free  from  pain.     Has  taken  iron  faithfully  since  last  report. 

That  viburnum  is  markedly  sedative,  so  far  as  the  uterus 
is  concerned,  is  shown  that,  if  used  after  labor,  it  is  one  of 
the  best  remedies  for  post-parlum  pains,  provided  that  they 
are  not  of  mechanical  origin.  lU'Hcient  menstruation  is 
not  so  great  a  bar  to  the  employment  of  viburnum  as  it  is 
to  tliut  of  bydrastis.      On   the   ntlni' liniid,  viburinirii  li.is  a 


far  more  beneficial  influence  upon  the  heart  and  upon  the 
general  nutrition  than  bydrastis  has. 

Piscidia  as  a  hypnotic  attracted  much  attention  about 
ten  years  ago.  My  own  experiments  were  unsatisfactory, 
and  other  drugs  have  supplanted  it  as  a  hypnotic.  Yet 
Ott's  investigations  in  the  physiological  laboratory  show 
that  piscidia  has  a  well-defined  action,  and,  in  connection 
with  other  drugs,  undoubtedly  has  its  use.  Ott  found  (1) 
that  piscidia  was  narcotic  to  frogs,  rabbits,  and  men ;  (2) 
did  not  affect  the  irritability  of  the  motor  nerves;  (3)  did 
not  attack  the  peripheral  ends  of  the  sensory  nerves;  (4) 
reduced  reflex  action  by  a  stimulant  action  on  the  centers 
of  Setchenow  ;  (5)  produced  a  tetanoid  state  by  a  stimulant 
action  on  the  spinal  cord,  and  not  by  a  paralvsis  of  Setche- 
now's  centers  ;  (6)  dilated  the  pupil,  which  dilatation  passed 
into  a  state  of  contraction  upon  the  supervention  of  as- 
phyxia; (7)  was  a  salivator;  (8)  increased  the  secretion  of 
the  skin;  (9)  reduced  the  frequency  of  the  pulse;  (10) 
and  increased  arterial  tension  by  stimulation  of  the  mon- 
archical vaso-motor  center;  (11)  that  this  increase  was 
soon  succeeded  by  a  fall,  due  to  weakening  of  the  heart 
itself.  Piscidia,  in  medicinal  doses,  produces  muscular  re- 
action, lowered  sensibility,  increased  action  of  the  heart, 
and  increased  arterial  tension  through  stimulation  of  the 
vaso-motor  center.  Through  its  action  on  the  muscular 
system  it  can  supplement  viburnum  and  neutralize  bydrastis 
in  spasmodic  dysmenorrhtea.  In  all  painful  diseases  of  the 
uterus  and  annexiB  it  is  of  service  throuch  its  power  of 
lowering  sensibility. 

For  the  last  year  I  have  been  experimenting  with  a 
preparation  known  as  liquor  sedans,  manufactured  by 
Parke,  Davis,  &  Co.,  which  has  the  following  formula : 
Hydrastis,  tiO  grains  (represented  by  the  wliite  alkaloid); 
viburnum,  (iO  grains;  piscidia,  .30  grains,  to  each  fluid 
ounce  of  the  preparation.  The  drui;s  are  combined  with 
aromatics  so  that  the  mixture  is  not  unpalatable,  and  pre- 
sumably these  additions  have  some  therapeutic  efl'ect.  The 
cases  in  which  I  have  made  use  of  this  formula  have  been 
those  in  which  an  operation  was  not  possible,  either  be- 
cause the  patient's  consent  could  not  be  obtained,  or  the 
patient  could  not  bo  kept  under  control.  Nor  have  I  in- 
serted cases  in  which  local  treatment  was  the  most  impor- 
tant feature.  While  all  of  these  cases  were  under  observa- 
tion and  reported  from  time  to  time,  yet  none  of  them  had 
regular  local  treatment,  because,  for  various  reasons,  it  was 
not  possible. 

Cask  I. — Mrs.  D.  G.,  thirty-five  years  old,  has  been  sick  for 
the  last  six  years  previous  to  the  time  when  she  was  first  seen 
in  1886.  She  complains  of  general  debility,  failure  of  health 
dating  back  to  childbirth,  with  times  of  improvement.  Thin, 
anaemic,  of  sanguino-bilious  temperament.  She  has  poor  appe- 
tite, sometimes  an  accumulation  of  gas,  discomfort  after  ealing, 
pain  in  stomach  and  bowels,  distention,  rarely  nausea,  flatulence, 
constipation,  sntiVrs  from  hieraorrlioids,  pain  about  heart, 
sometimes  palpitation,  occasionally  faintncss  and  shortness  of 
breatii  without  exertion.  No  cardiac  or  pulmonary  physical 
signs.  Sometimes  has  stoppage  of  urine  for  twelve  hours;  at 
times  has  frequent  urination,  every  half  hour,  especially  when 
tired;  color  of  urine  varies  much.     Has  pain  in  loins. 

Tlic  catamenia  have  always  been  accompanied  by  groat  pain 
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daring  her  entire  menstrual  life,  profuse,  lasting  seven  days, 
witli  cramps  ami  clots,  and  much  foul-smelling  vaginal  dis- 
charge. Has  had  one  child,  six  years  ago.  Her  pains  occur 
five  days  before  the  tlnw  appears,  in  back  and  sides,  especially 
the  left ;  worse  on  exertion.  Has  vertigo,  neuralgia,  sick  head- 
aches, chilly  sensations.  Great  tenderness  on  percussion  over 
eighth  dorsal  vertebra.  Interrupted  sleep.  On  examination, 
the  vesico-vaginal  septnm  is  found  to  be  hard,  the  cervix,  with 
laceration  to  the  right,'soft,  except  at  site  of  tear,  which  is  hard 
and  sensitive.  Some  cervical  cysts,  tenderness  on  the  left  side 
of  the  uterus,  which  is  in  good  position.  Some  thickening  in 
ntero-sacral  ligaments,  but  not  especially  tender.  Laceration 
6f  perinfeum  with  sensitiveness  on  examination.  Urethral 
opening  reddened.  Somecarnncnlse,  very  sensitive.  Diagnosis: 
subinvolution  of  uterus,  anteversion,  hypertrophy  of  urethral 
mucous  membrane.  During  the  next  six  months  she  improved 
greatly  under  a  small  amount  of  local  treatment,  spending  her 
summer  in  the  country.  Excessive  flow  was  controlled  by  the 
fluid  extract  of  hydrastis,  and  her  general  condition  was  im- 
proved by  diet,  tonics,  and  general  medication.  After  about 
three  years  of  comparative  comfort  she  reported  on  January 
19,  1890,  that  her  symptoms  had  recently  become  much  aggra- 
vated and  that  she  was  in  nearly  the  same  condition  as  in  1886. 
Liquor  sedans,  one  drachm  in  water,  three  times  daily  for  two 
fnonths,  was  ordered. 

May  12th. — Has  had  much  less  pain  in  back  and  left  side 
since  last  report.  Uterine  lencorrhoea  much  improved  and 
vaginal  discharge  ranch  less  ;  the  amount  of  menstrual  flow  has 
diminished  about  one  half.  Feels  much  improved  both  in  gen- 
eral health  and  in  regard  to  urinary  symptoms. 

October  1st. — The  gain  has  been  permanent;  although  not 
well,  does  not  think  tliat  medication  is  necessary. 

Case  IL — Miss  S.  A.,  aged  twenty-two,  was  first  seen  on  Jnjy 
13,  1889.  Has  been  sick  for  the  last  six  years,  complaining  of 
fits.  General  surroundings  good.  Digestion  perfect,  excepting 
occasional  constipation  due  to  improper  food;  rarely  suffers 
from  palpitation  of  the  heart ;  occasionally  frequent  urination, 
especially  at  time  of  periods.  Catamenia  at  fifteen,  regular, 
with  normal  flow.  Preceding  are  pains  in  back  and  groins. 
During  flow  has  fits,  falls,  sometimes  localized  convulsions;  no 
frothing  at  mouth  or  biting  of  tongue;  is  sleepy  afler  attacks, 
during  which  she  loses  con.-tcionsness.  Has  never  injured  her- 
self during  fits.  Has  no  warning  of  impending  attack  ;  eyes  are 
always  closed.  At  times  has  had  opisthotonos,  but  never  gen- 
eral rigidity  or  general  convulsions.  Attacks  have  grown 
worse  daring  the  last  two  years,  and  occasionally  has  fits  of 
lesser  severity  in  intermenstrual  period;  is  always  of  good 
temper  and  not  hysterical.  Diagnosis:  anteflexion,  ovarian  hy- 
perasmia,  hystero-epilepsy.  Ordered  to  take  liquor  sedans  for 
one  week  before  and  during  menstrual  fiow,  one  drachm  three 
times  daily  ;  to  use  plain  food,  avoid  all  fried  food,  tea,  coffee, 
cake,  candy  ;  nse  oatmeal  and  plenty  of  fresh  fruit ;  avoid 
stimulants  ;  to  have  hot-water  douches. 

September  30th. —  Has  had  four  attacks  since  last  report. 
Ovarian  sensitiveness  less  marked.  Ordered  to  take  liquor 
sedans  constantly. 

December  S2d. — One  marked  and  two  slight  attacks;  ante- 
flexion is  persistent,  but  canal  admits  a  probe  easily.  To  take 
liqDor  sedans  only  during  menstrual  flow. 

June  6,  1800. — Today  has  had  her  fir-it  severe  attack  since 
last  report.  Has  been  menstruating  with  less  pain  than  for 
two  years.     Ordered  liquor  sedans  for  two  months. 

September  S.'ith. — Has  had  but  one  slight  attack  since  last 
report;  nses  liquor  sedans  only  during  flow. 

Case  II L — .Mrs.  II.  A.  IL,  aged  twenty-four  years,  had  been 
ill  for  three  months  before  she  was  first  seen  on  May  17,  1889. 


The  cause  of  her  illness  was  overwork  before  complete  recovery 
from  parturition.  She  complains  of  poor  appetite,  constipa- 
tion, pain  on  movement  before  the  act.  relieved  by  the  pas- 
sage. Rarely  dizziness;  sometimes  palpitation  of  the  heart. 
Slight  cough,  but  no  expectoration  ;  no  physical  signs  to  be 
found  in  the  chest.  Frequent  urination;  color  of  urine  vary- 
ing; sometimes  pain  and  smarting  during  the  act;  nothing  ab- 
normal found  on  chemical  or  microscopical  examination.  Men- 
struation regular  every  three  weeks,  lasting  five  days,  profuse, 
followed  by  illy-smelling  uterine  and  vaginal  leucorrhoea.  Has 
had  one  child,  eighteen  months  old.  Has  also  pain  in  the  legs; 
feels  as  though  "  she  would  fall  to  pieces  "  on  walking ;  pain 
on  rising  from  a  sitting  position  ;  headaches.  Diagnosis:  ante- 
version,  purulent  endometritis,  exudation  into  left  broad  liga- 
ment, catarrhal  urethritis,  subinvolution  of  uterus.  Ordered 
liquor  sedans,  one  drachm  four  times  daily:  Fowler's  solution 
with  the  bromides;  full  diet  with  full  Emmet  douche  twice 
daily. 

June  7th. — Much  less  uterine  pain  ;  induration  of  left  broad 
ligament  has  diminished. 

August  7th. — -Has  now  no  vaginal  discharge;  pain  much 
lessened;  uterus  now  nearly  normal  in  size;  can  walk  much 
better.  Catamenial  flow  much  lessened.  Is  now  to  use  liquor 
sedans  only  during  flow. 

December  29th. — General  health  has  much  improved.  Ante- 
version  still  remains,  but,  beyond  some  tension  on  the  neck  of 
the  bladder,  does  not  annoy  the  patient. 

April  '25,  1890. — Patient  now  considers  herself  much  im- 
proved and  uses  liquor  sedans  only  when  flow  exceeds  the  nor- 
mal. Has  no  vesical  symptoms.  Has  gained  about  fifteen 
pounds  in  weight. 

September  5b'</t. ^Patient  reports  that  she  is  well. 

Case  IV. — Mrs.  C.  W.  O.,  aged  thirty-five,  was  seen  on 
January  6,  1890.  Had  been  ill  for  three  years.  Her  previous 
sicknesses  had  been  catarrhal  otitis  media,  resulting  in  deafness, 
and  acute  peritonitis.  She  complained  of  innppetence  with 
marked  constipation  when  enemata  were  not  employed,  faint- 
ness,  dizziness,  tinnitus,  frequent  urination  when  fatigued. 
Catamenia  at  fourteen,  recurring  every  four  or  five  weeks; 
generally  scanty  flow,  which  lasts  three  days.  Of  late,  during 
last  two  years,  has  unexpected  attacks  of  flooding,  losing  large 
amounts  of  blood,  these  attacks  being  only  at  or  about  the  nor- 
mal menstrual  periods.  Has  much  constant  pain  in  back,  drag- 
ging pains  on  standing  or  much  walking.  Some  glairy  discharge 
from  the  vagina.  Traces  origin  of  present  attack  to  perito- 
nitis following  excessive  tamponade,  when  she  was  confined  to 
the  bed  for  three  weeks.  Diagnosis:  pelvic  peritonitis,  latero- 
flexion  of  uterus,  induration  of  left  broad  ligament.  Ordered 
Fowler's  solution,  to  tiave  liquor  sedans,  one  drachm  four  times 
daily,  during  periods,  nourishing  diet,  Emmet  douche,  bed  dur- 
ing menstrual  epoch. 

March  20th. — Patient  takes  her  medicine  with  considerable 
regularity,  bat  as  regards  douche  leaves  much  to  be  desired. 
The  exudation  in  the  broad  liu'ainent  has  diminished  as  well  as 
the  tenderness. 

July  .id. —  A  fair  amount  of  improvement  in  hor  general 
condition,  with  but  little  change  in  local  state  since  last  report. 

October  15th. — Patient  professes  great  benefit  from  remedy. 

Case  V. — Miss  W.  S.,  aged  thirty-three  ;  when  first  seen  on 
September  3,  1889,  complained  that  she  had  stitrored  for  ten 
years  from  dysinenorrhica.  Always  well  at  other  times  ex- 
cepting  slight  headaches.  Appetite  good,  with  excellent  diges- 
tion and  regular  bowels.  Painful  and  frequent  urination  only 
during  periods.  Menstruation  at  thirteen,  always  regular. 
During  the  last  fen  years  her  periods  have  become  more  and 
more   painful.     The  pain    commences,  about   thirty-six  hours 
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before  tlie  flow,  m  the  back,  groins,  and  in  front,  sharp,  and 
obli^iog  the  patient  to  take  to  her  bed,  with  severe  cramps.  The 
flow  then  begins  and  is  scanty  at  first,  giving  some  relief  to  tlie 
pain.  It  then  increases  in  amount,  and  mucli  pain  is  followed 
by  expulsion  of  clots.  The  flow  lasts  three  or  fonr  days,  and 
recurs  every  twenty-eight  days.  Severe  frontal  headache  dur- 
ing first  two  days  of  flow.  Sorae  cervical  leucorrhoea.  Diag- 
nosis: congenital  anteflexion,  retroversion  of  the  third  degree, 
some  prolapsus.  Ordered  to  take  liquor  sedans,  one  drachm 
four  times  daily  for  week  before  and  during  menstrual  flow. 
Fothergill's  pilU  should  the  flow  be  delayed ;  nourishing  food, 
outdoor  exercise. 

Januiiry  2,  ISOO. — Periods  are  more  tolerable,  but  still  less 
pain;  uterus  in  good  position  as  regards  version  and  prolapsus. 

March  7th. — Of  late  the  remedy  seems  ineffectual;  passed 
sound,  and  dilated  internal  os. 

April  12th — Last  period  with  much  less  pain,  no  headache, 
and  was  not  confined  to  her  bed. 

Jane  27th. — Last  two  periods  passed  with  much  less  than 
usual  pain.  Application  of  carbolic  acid  made  to  eudoiuetrium. 
Canal  patent,  and  there  is  no  leucorrhoea. 

Saptember  20th. — Last  period  practically  painless  while  using 
liquor  sedans. 

Case  VL — Miss  S.  H.,  twenty-eight  years  old,  after  an  illness 
of  two  years  was  first  seen  November  24,  1889.  Her  lips  are  pal- 
lid ;  IS  troubled  with  atonic  dyspepsia,  constipation  and  consid- 
erable abdominal  pain,  faintness,  dyspnoea  on  exertion,  anaemic 
bruit  in  vessels  of  neck.  Frequent  urination  at  times  of  period, 
but  no  pain.  Menstruation  commencing  at  fifteen,  is  regular 
every  four  weeks,  and  lasts  three  days.  Of  late  recurs  every 
fourt;een  to  twenty  days  and  lasts  a  week,  with  profuse  flow; 
vaginal  lencorrhcea.  Pain  in  loins  and  back.  Diagnosis:  men- 
orrha^a  ;  retroversion,  second  degree.  Ordered  liquor  sedans, 
one  drachm  four  times  daily  for  week  before  and  during  men- 
strual flow.  Daily  movement  of  bowels  to  be  secured  by  hy- 
gienic methods. 

Decemher  30th. — Result  good  ;  interval  is  lengthened  to 
twenty-eight  days,  and  flow  is  nearly  normal. 

February  19,  1890. — Time  of  flow,  three  days;  amount  is 
normal,  and  now  has  oo  pain. 

Case  VJI. — Mi-s  S.  M.  P.,  aged  twenty-five,  was  first  seen 
June  2,  1889,  after  an  illness  of  four  years.  She  is  anasmic, 
suffers  from  neuralgia  and  emansio  mensium  of  six  days' dura- 
tion. Complains  of  inappetence,  headiiche,  fullness  of  head, 
throbbing  in  temples,  palpitation,  frequent  urination.  Menstrua- 
tion irregular,  recurring  every  four  to  six  weeks,  lasting  four 
days,  with  small  amount  of  flow,  cramps,  and  clots;  color  pale. 
Pain  in  back  and  l^iins,  extending  down  sciatic  nerves.  Head- 
ache at  the  vertex.  Diagnosis:  congenital  anteflexion  with 
retroversion  of  first  degree.  Ordered  to  take  Fothergiirs  pills 
during  premenstrual  week,  and  one  drachm  of  licpior  sedans 
during  flow. 

June  84th. — Is  much  improved  as  regards  pain  during  her 
last  period.     Flow  still  scanty,  but  did  not  pass  clots. 

February  1,  1890. — Is  still  aniomic,  but  periods  are  passed 
with  comparative  comlort. 

June  5th. — A  severe  fall  is  followed  by  abdominal  tender- 
ness, much  uterine  colic,  and  considerable  pain  extending  down 
both  sciatic  nerves,  more  marked,  however,  upon  the  right 
side.  Retroversion  is  now  of  the  second  degree.  Colic  is  re- 
lieved by  twenty-drop  doses  of  concentrated  tincture  of  avena 
saliva  every  half  hour  in  hot  water. 

20th. — Is  passing  through  period  with  less  than  usual  pain. 
Retroversion  reduced  by  position.  Complains  much  of  sleep- 
lessness, for  which  chloralamid  in  twenty-grain  doses  is  or- 
dered. 


30th. — Greatly  improved  ;  chloralamid  is  to  be  omitted.  To 
use  liquor  sedans  during  the  flow. 

September  29th. — During  her  stay  in  the  country  has  greatly 
improved.     Periods  are  now  painless  while  using  the  remedy. 

Cask  VIII. — Mrs.  M.  J.  N.,  aged  twenty-nine,  was  first  seen 
on  June  1, 1889  ;  has  been  under  groat  mental  strain  for  several 
months.  She  was  suffering  from  palpitation  of  the  heart,  faint- 
ness, vesical  tenesmus,  frequent  urination  at  times  of  her  period, 
poor  appetite.  Her  conjunctivae  were  yellowish,  liver  dullness 
enlarged,  edge  rounded,  with  some  hepatic  sensitiveness.  Con- 
stipation, pain  in  back,  groins,  and  thighs,  cramps,  an<I  bearing- 
down  pains.  Catamenia  regular  but  profuse,  backache  worse 
on  walking,  slight  vaginal  leucorrhoea.  Has  also  vertigo,  in- 
somnia, and  general  nervousness.  Diagnosis:  anteversion, 
laceration  of  cervix,  and  cystic  degeneration  of  the  same  caused 
by  a  miscarriage  three  years  previously.  Ordered  to  take 
liquor  sedans,  one  drachm  three  times  daily,  with  thirty  grains 
of  sulphonal  after  dinner.     Full  diet.     Emmet  douche. 

June  16th. — Has  fewer  cramps  and  less  backache ;  urination 
nearly  normal,  frequent  only  when  much  upon  her  feet. 

September  30th. — To  use  liquor  sedans  only  during  menstru- 
ation. 

February  16,  1890. — Menstruation  nearly  normal  in  amount. 
Constipation  relieved  by  Villacabras  water. 

May  23d.  —  Has  gained  ten  pounds  in  weight;  sleeps  with- 
out drugs. 

September  20th. — Considers  herself  well. 

Case  IX. — Mrs.  A.  J.,  thirty-five  years  old,  was  first  seen  on 
March  5,  1890.  She  had  been  ill  for  three  months,  complaining 
of  neuralgic  headaches.  Bowels  moderately  regular.  Cata- 
menia at  fifteen.  Has  had  two  children  and  several  miscar- 
riages. During  the  past  three  months  her  menstruation,  al- 
though usually  regular  in  time,  has  recurred  every  twelve  to 
fourteen  days  and  his  lasted  four  days.  This  flow  is  profuse 
and  is  accompanied  by  fainting.  Pain  in  the  back  is  very 
marked  during  flow;  at  times  pains  in  groins;  some  viiginal 
leucorrhcva.  Diagnosis:  laceration  of  perinasum  of  the  second 
degree,  laceration  of  cervix,  retroversion  of  first  degree,  slight 
prolapsus,  granular  endometritis.  Ordered  to  take  liquor  sedans, 
one  drachm  thrice  daily.     Emmet  douche. 

April  6th. — Flow  now  recurs  every  three  weeks  and  is  leas 
in  amount.     No  more  fainting  attacks.     No  leucorrhtva. 

June  25th. — Is  now  in  good  condition.  Prolapsus  re- 
lieved. 

July  20th. — To  omit  medication  except  for  three  days  be- 
fore flow. 

October  21st. — Flow  normal  and  pains  very  slight. 

Case  X. — Mrs.  R.  H.  E.,  aged  tliirty-five,  was  seen  on  De- 
cember 30,  1889.  Her  sickness  dates  back  three  months.  Is 
somewhat  nervous,  has  slight  choreic  twitching  of  the  face, 
rarely  attacks  of  atonic  dyspepsia.  Rowels  move  regularly 
every  day.  Complains  of  frequent  urination,  especially  after 
standing  or  walking.  Has  had  several  miscarriages  and  one 
living  child,  now  three yc:irs old.  O.itamonia  at  thirteen,  always 
regular,  recurring  every  four  weeks,  generally  profuse,  and  last- 
ing five  days.  For  last  three  months  has  noticed  a  yellowish- 
white  vaginal  discharge,  which  has  increased  in  amount.  Has 
considerable  pain  in  the  back,  worse  on  walking,  when  she 
easily  gets  tired.  Some  increase  in  the  amount  of  menstrual 
flow.  Pain  in  back  worse  <lMring  periods.  Diagnosis:  retro- 
version of  the  second  degree,  catarrhal  endometriiis,  cervical 
leucorrluca.  Ordered  to  take  liquor  sedans,  one  drachm  thrice 
daily,  constantly.     Emmet  douche,  with  alum. 

January  19,  1890. — Vaginal  discharge  has  markedly  di- 
minished ;  no  pain  in  back ;  retroversion  relieved  by  tam- 
ponade. 


Dec.  i3,  1890. 


CORRESPUNDENCf. 
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March  17th. — Patient  much  improved  in  general  bealtli ;  flow 
norniJil  in  amount,  and  has  now  noleucorrhoea;  uterus  is  in  good 
position. 

September  2d. — Has  returned  from  the  country  in  excellent 
condition. 

Case  XI. — Mrs.  W.  V.  P.,  aged  thirty-two,  was  first  seen  on 
May  24,  1889.  She  is  thirty-two  years  old  and  has  been  ill  for 
six  yenrs.  She  complains  of  dizziness  and  faintness  at  times, 
but  rarely  of  palpitation.  Has  a  considerable  amount  of  cer- 
%'ical  leucorrhoea.  Catamenia  regular  every  four  weeks,  lasting 
eight  days  and  very  profuse,  with  cramps  and  clots;  pain  in  the 
back,  worse  on  walking;  sometimes  pain  in  the  groin  for  two 
days  preceding  flow.  Headaches,  especially  at  times  of  period. 
Diagnosis:  endometritis  simplex,  anteflexion,  retroversion  of 
first  degree,  with  small  uterine  fibroid  in  anterior  wall.  Or- 
dered liquor  sedans,  one  drachm  four  times  daily.  Emmet 
douche. 

May  ^7<A.^Outerbridge'sdilatorinserted.  Cervical  leucor- 
rhcea  somewhat  diminished  in  amount.  Cervical  canal  will  ad- 
mit a  uterine  sound  without  difficulty.  Uterus  is  in  the  normal 
position. 

October  loth. — Kow  has  no  more  cramps,  and  rarely  clots; 
flow  much  diminished  in  amount.  Takes  liquor  sedans  only 
during  period. 

December  6th. — Periods  are  now  at  full  time  and  occasion- 
ally a  few  days  beyond. 

April  7,  1890. — Has  now  no  pain.  Cervical  canal  patent; 
general  health  much  improved. 

September  12th. — No  jiain  or  vaginal  discharge;  is  in  excel- 
lent condition. 

In  the  recording  of  these  cases  I  have  endeavored  to 
give  a  faithful  picture  and  an  accurate  report  of  the  results. 
From  these  we  may  say  that  in  all  cases  of  hypersemia  of 
the  female  reproductive  system  we  have  in  liquor  sedans 
a  safe  and  reasonably  sure  remedy.  In  many  spasmodic 
diseases  and  in  a  few  cases  of  anaemia  of  these  organs  we 
find  the  remedy  also  indicated.  It  certainly  has  a  wider 
field  of  usefulness  than  any  single  drug,  and,  if  used  after  a 
careful  diagnosis  is  established  and  after  thorough  appre- 
ciation of  the  pathological  conditions  that  exist,  we  can  an- 
ticipate a  successful  issue  so  far  as  improvement  is  possible 
from  purely  medical  methods. 

690  Madison  Avence,  October  31,  1890. 


(forrcgponbcncc. 


LETTER    FROM    NEW   HAVEN. 
The  First  Koch  Inoculations  in  America. 

.Vkw  IIavkn,  Dmmbir  8,  1S90. 
ONThurt^day,  December  4th,  the  people  of  this  usually  quiet 
and  somnolent  town  were  aroused  by  the  announcement  in  the 
morning  papers  that  a  small  quantity  of  Kocli's  "lymph"  for 
the  t-nrc  of  tuberculosis  had  been  received  by  Professor  Chit- 
tenden at  noon  of  the  preceding  day ;  that  Professor  Chitten- 
den, desiring  that  it  should  be  used  for  scientific  study,  and  not 
being  himself  engaged  in  jiraclice.  had  intrusted  it  entirely  to 
Dr.  John  P.  C.  J'oster  for  ex|ierimeDtal  investigation  ;  that  on 
the  preceding  afternoon  Dr.  Foster  had  ndmlnistered  an  injec- 
tion of  it  to  a  patient  with  pulmonary  tuberculosis;  and  that, 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  day  on  which  the  announcement  was 


made,  an  injection  of  the  precious  fluid  was  to  be  given  to  one 
of  Dr.  Swain's  patients  who  was  sufl'ering  with  tubercular 
laryngitis,  and  to  a  subject  of  lupus  who  was  a  patient  of  Dr. 
Francis  Bacon's. 

The  interest  in  the  matter  has  not  been  confined  to  New 
Haven,  if  one  may  judge  from  the  eagerness  with  which  the 
newspapers  of  the  large  cities  have  tried  to  learn  all  the  details, 
and  from  the  prominence  that  has  been  given  to  the  accounts 
of  the  experiments.  Doubtless  many  a  physician  as  he  has  read 
these  accounts  has  wondered  how  it  happened  that  Koch,  who 
is  reputed  to  have  been  so  very  careful  as  to  whom  lie  trusted 
to  make  trial  of  his  curative  "  lyraph,"  should  have  sent  a  sam- 
ple of  it  to  New  Haven,  rather  than  to  New  York,  Philadelphia) 
Boston,  or  Baltimore,  or  even  to  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  or  St. 
Louis.  Some  may  have  been  surprised  that  it  was  received  by 
Professor  Chittenden,  a  physiological  chemist,  rather  than  by 
a  pathologist  like  Welch  or  Prudden,  and  that  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  a  physician  whose  name  they  had  never  seen  attached 
to  an  article  in  any  of  the  journals,  rather  than  into  the  hands 
of  distinguished  clinicians  and  authors  like  Delafield,  Janeway, 
Loomis,  or  Trudeau.  Bat  to  the  physicians  of  New  Haven, 
among  whom  the  facts  are  gradually  becoming  generally  known, 
the  arrival  of  the  wonrlerful  "  lyraph  "  seems  less  strange  now 
than  it  did  last  week.  It  happened  in  this  way.  A  resident  of 
this  city,  a  Mr.  Blake,  has  a  son  who  is  (or  at  least  was  before 
being  subjected  to  the  Koch  treatment)  critically  ill  with  pul- 
monary tuberculosis.  Mr.  Blake  read  of  Koch's  discovery,  and 
concluded  that  he  would  like  to  have  it  tried  upon  his  son. 
Professor  Chittenden  was  persuaded  to  endeavor  to  obtain 
some  of  the  fluid.  He  is  a  personal  friend  of  Professor  Kuhne's, 
of  Heidelberg,  and  from  Heidelberg  a  small  quantity  of  the 
liquid,  which — by  special  messenger,  the  newspapers  state — had 
just  been  brought  from  Berlin,  was  sent  to  Professor  Chitten- 
den. Dr.  Foster  is  the  young  man's  physician  and  also  his  rela- 
tive. It  was  therefore  very  natural  that  the  use  of  the  "  lymph ' 
should  he  intrusted  to  him. 

Fortunately,  Dr.  Foster,  altlmugli  he  does  not  contribute  to 
medical  periodicals  and  seldom  takes  an  active  part  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  medical  societies,  and  therefore  has  not  a  very  wide 
re])utation  (or  did  not  have  before  his  name  became  associated 
with  that  of  Koch),  is  nevertheless  a  very  excellent  i)ractitioner. 
He  is  a  man  of  good  education,  having  been  graduated  from 
the  academiciil  department  of  Yale  University  in  18G9,  and 
from  the  medical  department  in  1875.  He  is  instructor  in 
anaton)y  in  the  Yale  School  of  the  Fine  Arts  and  acting  assist- 
ant surgeon  of  the  United  States  Marine- Hospital  Service.  He 
belongs  to  one  of  New  Haven's  old  families,  and  one  of  con- 
siderable social  prominence.  He  is  refined  and  aftable  in  man- 
ner, and  moves  in  the  best  society.  He  does  an  active  and  lucra- 
tive practice,  especially  among  students  and  families  of  wealth 
and  social  and  intellectual  distinction.  Altogether  he  is  not 
such  a  man  as  one  would  expect  to  make  any  great  discovery 
in  the  dead-house  or  the  laboratory,  perhaps  not  such  a  one  as 
Koch  himself  would  have  selected  to  make  the  first  trial  of  his 
new  treatment  in  America,  but  nevertheless  a  very  good  man  for 
this  latter  work,  because  he  is  possessed  of  suthcient  scientific 
training  and  intelligence  to  be  able  to  observe  anything  worth 
noting  in  connection  with  the  action  of  the  remedy,  and  because 
he  is  not  likely  to  be  prejudiced  by  any  preconceived  notions  in 
regard  to  its  value. 

Of  the  practical  results  of  the  treatment  as  applied  to  the 
patients  in  New  Haven  it  is  still  too  early  to  sjieak,  inasmuch 
as  but  five  days  have  elapsed  since  the  arrival  of  the  remedy. 
Enough  has  been  written  to  explain  why  it  happened  to  bo  re- 
ceived in  New  Haven,  and  to  show  that  the  investigations  hero 
are  being  conducted  by  a  coinjietent  and  careful  i)ractitioner. 
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VIVISECTION. 

We  spnke  last  week  of  the  iniblic  notice  that  had  been 
taken  of  an  attempt  made  in  one  of  the  city  hospitals  to  fill  a 
gap  in  a  boy's  tibia  with  a  piece  of  bone  from  the  leg  of  a  dog, 
and  expressed  our  regret  that  it  should  have  been  made  the 
subject  of  sensational  reports  by  some  newspapers  and  of  un- 
sparing condemnation  by  others.  The  interests  tliat  may  be 
imperiled  by  such  experiments  and  by  such  notice  of  them  are 
so  important  that  a  word  of  warning  seems  to  be  called  for. 
Twenty-five  years  ago  the  antivivisection  agitation  was  very 
active,  and  resulted  in  the  passage,  in  18G6,  by  the  New  York 
Legislature,  of  the  law  under  which  we  are  now  living.  It  is  a 
law  not  only  with  which  we  may  be  satisfied,  but  of  whicli  we 
may  well  be  proud,  for  it  gives  ample  protection  to  animals  and 
at  the  same  time  to  properly  conducted  scientific  research.  It 
was  the  result  of  the  efforts  of  the  late  Mr.  Bergh,  the  honored 
president  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Ani- 
mals, acting  in  behalf  of  the  animals,  and  of  the  late  Professor 
Dalton,  acting  in  behalf  of  the  interests  of  science,  and  under  it 
these  two  interests,  which  in  many  other  regions  are  in  perma- 
nent and  irreconcilable  hostility  to  each  other,  have  here  con- 
tinned  in  peace  and  mutual  respect. 

But  with  the  passing  years  tliere  has  come  a  generation 
"  that  knew  not  .Joseph,"  a  generation  that  is  ignorant  of  the 
circumstances  connected  with  the  making  of  the  law  and,  what 
is  worse,  even  of  the  restrictions  imposed  by  it. 

Most  physicians  appear  to  be  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  the 
l&w  pi'ohifiits  experimentu  upon  animals,  and  makes  an  excep- 
tion only  in  favor  of  "  jiroperly  conducted  .scientific  experi- 
ments or  investigations  .  .  .  under  the  authority  of  the  faculty 
of  some  regularly  incorporated  medical  college  or  university  of 
the  State  of  New  York."  We  know  it  to  be  true  of  some  of  our 
medical  colleges,  and  we  believe  it  to  be  true  of  all,  that  they 
liave  fully  appreciated  their  responsibility  under  this  law  and 
have  been  exceedingly  circumspect  and  chary  in  extending  the 
opportunities  thus  placed  under  their  control.  But  many  such 
experiments  have  been  made  without  such  authoriiiation  and 
apparently  without  a  suspicion  that  it  was  reiiuircd,  and  their 
details  and  results  have  l)een  freely  published. 

On  the  other  side  there  are  men  and  women  who  are  igno- 
rant of  the  agitation  of  twenty-five  years  ago  and  of  the  lionor- 
able  agreement  then  reached,  and  who  are  inexpressibly 
wounded  and  shocked  by  the  reports  of  acts  that  seem  to  thorn, 
and,  it  must  be  admitted,  often  with  reason,  to  have  been  the 
oanse  of  atrocious  suffering  without  an  adequate  return.  Many 
of  them  feel  it  a  personal  responsibility  before  God  and  their 
consciences  if  such  practices  are  allowed  to  continue,  and  it 


can  not  be  doul)ted  that  the  feeling  will  ultimately  take  shape 
in  action.  We  must  even  admit  that  it  is  right  that  it  should. 
As  a  profession,  we  have  taken  a  clear  and  positive  stand  in  the 
matter.  We  were  represented  in  the  discussion  that  preceded 
the  enactment  of  the  law  by  some  of  our  most  honored  mem- 
bers, and  we  supported  them  by  formal  resolutions  passed  by 
various  county  societies — resolutions  that  have  been  passed 
again  and  again  whenever  the  agitation  was  renewed.  If  now 
individual  members  of  our  body  have  sinned  against  the  law, 
against  a  law  that  wo  have  accepted  as  just  and  fair,  we  must 
repudiate  their  acts  and  throw  the  responsibility  upon  the  in- 
dividuals and  upon  those  who  are  charged  with  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  law,  or  we  must  prepare  again  to  fight  against  the 
hasty  and  emotional  legislation  that  will  surely  seek  enactment. 
We  are  not  referring  specifically  to  the  boy-and-dog  experi- 
ment. That  may  or  may  not  have  been  judiciously  conceived 
and  properly  executed.  Whether  or  not  a  graft  from  a  dog  to 
a  boy  is  likely  to  succeed  after  a  graft  from  the  boy  to  himself 
has  failed,  and  whether  or  not  the  radios  of  a  dog  may  be  an 
efficient  substitute  for  the  tibia  of  a  boy,  are  questions  upon 
which  opposing  opinions  may  perhaps  be  honestly  held.  We 
believe  the  surgeon  was  making  a  sincere  attempt  to  benefit  his 
patient.  We  also  think  the  operation  should  be  classed  as  a 
therapeutic  measure,  and  not  as  such  a  vivisection  experiment 
as  was  contemplated  by  the  law.  But  it  has  been  attended  by 
so  much  notoriety  that  it  may  well  prove  the  starting-point  of 
an  agitation  greatly  to  be  deplored — one  from  which  our  col- 
leges, our  laboratories,  and  our  science  might  receive  serious 
harm.  To  meet  it  we  must  put  ourselves  clearly  in  the  right. 
It  will  not  do  to  disclaim  responsibility;  we  are  responsible  for 
the  maintenance  of  a  public  opinion  within  the  profession  that 
will  .aid  the  law  by  frowning  upon  its  infractions  and  by  de- 
manding a  serious,  thoughtful,  and  thoroughly  scientific  basis 
for  any  investigation  that  may  cause  suffering  to  even  the  most 
friendless  brute. 

MINOR   PAIiAGRAPJlS. 

THE   PROGRESS   OF  THE   KOCH   TRE.\TMENT. 

Kocu's  alleged  remedy  for  tubercular  disease  is  now  being 
tried  diligently  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  but  naturally  the 
experiments  in  Berlin  continue  to  be  the  greatest  subject  of 
poi)ular  and  l)rofcs^i(mal  interest.  The  reports  from  that  city 
indicate  that  the  foreign  physicians  who  went  there  to  learn 
something  about  the  matter  are  beginning  to  realize  that  they 
might  as  well  have  stayed  at  houif .  Specimens  of  the  liquid 
have  been  received  in  New  York  and  in  New  Haven,  and  its 
employment  in  New  Haven  has  been  under  way  for  severa' 
days.  One  of  the  subjects  of  the  experiments  is  said  to  be  a 
person  somewhat  advanced  in  pulmonary  phthisis,  so  that,  as 
regards  his  ca^e,  a  fair  test  of  what  Koch  alleges  for  the  remedy 
is  hardly  to  be  expected.  As  to  the  experiments  in  Europe,  the 
fragmentary  reports  received  concerning  them  do  not  seem  to 
us  to  establish  anything,  except  that  the  febrile  reaction  de- 
scribed by  Koch  does  actually  take  place.  It  must  be  months 
yet  before  suHicient  data  can  be  obtained  to  settle  the  question 
of  the  curability  of  tuberculous  disease  by  the  Koch  treatment 
— before,  in  fact,  we  shall  know  whether  to  class  Koch's  dis- 
covery with  that  nf  vaccination  or  with  that  of  "  gleditschine." 
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The  experiments  in  New  "York  were  begun  on  Wednesday  of 
this  week ;  at  St.  Luke's  Hospital  by  Dr.  Kinnicutt,  and  at 
Mount  Sinai  Hospital  by  Dr.  Jacobi.  Both  these  gentlemen 
have  the  entire  confidence  of  the  profession,  and  the  conclusions 
they  report  will  have  great  weight. 


OSTEOMALACI.i    IN    CHRONIC    DISEASE   OF   THE   CENTRAL 
NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 

Dr.  J.  C.  HowDEM,  in  the  Glasgow  iledicalJournal,  reports 
a  case  of  mania  followed  by  hyperiesthesia  and  osteomalacia. 
The  post-mortem  examination  revealed  softening  of  all  the 
bones  of  the  body  except  those  of  the  skull.  During  the  course 
of  the  disease  there  had  been  great  pain  and  hyperesthesia, 
which  kept  the  patient  constantly  in  bed,  masking  the  mollities 
ossiom,  which  was  not  detected  until  the  autopsy.  Dr.  Kon- 
stantinovsky,  in  the  Medical  Chronicle,  also  contributes  a  mono- 
graph on  this  suliject.  The  material  for  his  study  was  derived 
from  examinations  of  the  dead  bodies  of  patients  who  had  suf- 
fered for  varying  periods  with  insanity  in  some  of  its  forms. 
Twelve  of  them  had  had  progressive  general  paralysis;  four, 
dementia  of  various  forms;  two,  imbecility;  four,  acute  or 
chronic  hallucinations;  one,  brain  tumor;  one,  spinal  myelitis; 
and  two,  endocarditis  and  tuberculosis.  The  last  two  were  ex- 
amined only  casually.  The  cljemical  constitution  of  the  ribs, 
the  degree  of  their  lirittleness,  the  macroscopical  peculiarities, 
and  the  histological  characteristics  were  all  inquired  into.  In 
summing  up  the  results  of  his  work  the  writer  was  of  the  opin- 
ion that  in  chronic  disease  of  the  nervous  system,  especially  in- 
sanity, the  ribs  were  apt  to  undergo  very  morbid  change.",  giv- 
ing rise  to  brittleness.  and  hence  a  predisposition  to  fracture 
from  the  slightest  violence. 


SECTIONALISM   IN    MEDICINE. 

In  a  recent  discussion  on  intestinal  anastomosis,  at  a  meet- 
ing reported  in  the  Toledo  Medical  and  Surgical  Reporter,  one 
of  the  speakers  mentioned  a  New  York  surgeon  as  objecting  to 
Senn's  plates,  and  as  maintaining  that  the  artificial  channel  of 
communication  would  contract  so  as  to  cause  obstruction  anew. 
The  speaker  added  that  he  did  not  agree  with  the  New  York 
surgeon,  and  proceeded  to  class  liim  with  other  surgeons  of  the 
East,  who  would  not  give  credit  for  or  place  faiih  in  anything 
that  emanated  from  "the  rowdy  West,"  simply  because  the  sur- 
geons of"  the  rowdy  West  "did  not  "bend  the  knee  often  enough 
before  the  arrogant,  self-conceited,  autocratic,  and  jealous  East- 
ern surgeons."  This  fraternal  language  followed  upon  this 
statement  by  the  speaker:  "Dr.  Senn  has  been  a  great  gleaner, 
and  lias  received  much  credit  for  the  ideas  suggested  by  Oonnel 
and  others."  Dr.  Senn  lives  farther  west  than  Toledo,  and 
perhaps  be  may  look  upon  the  Toledo  censor  as  "  arrogant, 
self-conceited,  anfocratic,  and  jealous,"  and  be  disposed  to  ac- 
count for  the  fact  by  his  not  having  bent  the  knee  often  enough 
before  him.  The  remarks  in  (|uestion  were,  of  course,  only  an 
exhibition  of  the  speaker's  individual  spleen.  There  is  no  sign 
in  the  report  that  their  spirit  was  entertained  by  anybody  else 
present  at  the  meeting,  and  we  feel  .sure  that  those  who  cherish 
it,  whether  they  live  in  the  Kast  or  in  the  West,  are  few  in 
number  and  utterly  without  influence  to  spread  their  offensive 
sentiments. 

PAGET'S  DISEASE   OF  THE   BREAST. 

Before  the  Northumberland  and  Durham  Medical  Society, 
at  the  meeting  of  October  9tli,  Dr.  Hume  exhibited  a  series 
of  sections  illustrating  the  pathology  of  I'aget's  disease  of  the 
breast,  an   accoant  of  which  appears  in  the  British  Medical 


Journal.  The  clinical  history  of  the  case  from  which  the  sec- 
tions were  taken  was  peculiar  from  the  fact  that  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  axillary  glands  and  the  nodule  in  the  breast  had 
developed  at  the  same  time.  From  microscopical  study  of  the 
sections  Dr.  Hume  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  affection  of  the 
nipple  was  closely  allied  to,  if  not  identical  with,  epithelioma  ; 
that  the  milk-ducts  were  dilated  and  disclosed  an  overgrowth 
of  their  epithelium,  which  took  the  form  of  tufts  or  villi;  that 
the  nodule  in  the  breast  showed  an  inflammatory  small-celled 
exudation,  and  also  groups  of  ducts  and  acini  in  which  the 
epithelium  was  proliferating ;  and  that  the  enlarged  glands 
showed  small-celled  infiltration  and  cancerous  structure.  He 
concluded  that  the  growth  at  the  nipple  had  from  the  begin- 
ning been  cancerous,  and  that  it  had  spread  downward  into 
the  ducts;  that  subsequently  it  had  burst  through  the  ducts 
into  the  stroma  and  become  an  ordinary  cancerous  nodule. 
He  therefore  recommended  that  in  all  cases  of  obstinate  eczema 
of  the  mamma  the  breast  should  be  amputated  at  once  and  the 
axillary  glands  enucleated. 


COLCHICINE   POISONING. 

Dr.  Millot-Carpemtieb,  in  the  Union  medicate,  gives  an 
account  of  a  ca.-^e  of  poisoning  with  this  drug,  a  report  of  which 
Dr.  Giulio  Sprega  recently  published  in  the  Gazzetta  degli 
ospitali.  Cotoine  had  been  ordered  for  the  patient,  who  had 
been  a  sufferer  for  several  j'ears  with  chronic  intestinal  trouble. 
By  mistake,  colchicine  was  given.  Alarming  symptoms  of  vio- 
lent gastro-intestinal  irritation  soon  followed;  the  pulse  failed 
rapidly,  there  were  involuntary  stools  and  constant  vomiting, 
and  death  occurred  in  four  hours,  notwithstanding  every  effort 
being  made  to  control  the  symptoms.  Before  death  the  skin 
became  insensible  to  the  faradaio  current.  The  autopsy  re- 
vealed cutaneous  emphysema,  diffuse  fatty  degeneration  of  the 
liver,  and  mitral  insufficiency.  Under  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  stomach  there  was  a  blackish  material,  and  in  the  intes- 
tinal canal  there  was  a  marked  inflaiumatory  condition  with 
hremorrliagic  spots. 

THE   DEATH   OF    THE    SURGEON-GENERAL. 

Tnu  Surgeon-General's  illness  has  terminated  fatally,  as  we 
feared  would  be  the  case  when  we  were  closing  up  our  last 
week's  issue.  Without  questioning  the  wisdom  and  beneficence 
of  Divine  Providence,  we  feel  that  in  expressing  our  own  deep 
regret  at  (ieneral  Baxter's  sudden  death  we  but  give  voice  to 
the  general  feeling  of  the  medical  profession.  His  tenure  of 
office  was  brief,  and  in  the  natural  order  of  things  it  could  not 
have  been  very  much  prolonged,  but  there  was  abundant  ground 
for  hoping  that  it  would  prove  sufficient  for  the  accon)plish- 
inent  of  much  work  for  which  he  was  peculiarly  Weil  fitted,  both 
naturally  and  by  his  training  in  subordinate  offices.  The  army 
has  been  deprived  of  an  excellent  chief  medical  officer,  and  the 
medical  profession  has  lost  one  of  its  brightest  ornaments. 


THE  SOCIETY   OF   THE   ALUMNI   OF   CHARITY   HOSPITAL. 

.\t  a  meeting,  held  on  the  iUh  inst..  Dr.  Newton,  of  Mont- 
clair,  N. .!.,  presented  a  specimen,  considered  to  be  one  of  myxo- 
adenosarcoma,  from  the  uterus  of  a  woman  eighty-two  years  of 
age.  Dr.  Brooks  Hughes  Wells  read  a  paper  on  Perimetric  In- 
flammations, in  which  he  took  the  ground  that  no  man  suffering 
from  even  the  slightest  gleet  should  marry,  because  of  the  dan 
ger  of  infecting  his  wit'e  and  causing  pelvic  trouble.  An  ani- 
mated discussion  followed,  which  was  participated  in  by  Dr. 
Clement  Cleveland,  Dr.  D.  Bryson  Delavan,  Dr.  W.  L.  Carr,  Dr. 
J.  B.  Bissell,  and  others. 
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CORTICAL  EXCISIOX   IN   THE   TREATMENT  OF   PSYCHOSES. 

Five  CMes,  of  varied  forms  of  chronic  insanity  are  reported 
by  Dr.  Barlchardt  in  the  Internationale  klinhche  Riin'hcTiau  as 
having  been  treated  by  removal  of  a  portion  of  the  cnrtes  of  the 
left  frontal  convolutions  in  three  cases,  and  of  the  left  parietal 
in  two.  There  was  marked  amelioration  of  the  violent  symp- 
toms, with  an  improvement  in  the  mental  condition  in  all  but 
one  of  tlie  patients.  In  tbatc^ise  the  greater  part  of  the  cortex 
of  the  left  parietal  lobe  was  removed.  Word-deafness  followed 
the  operation.  Tlie  author  is  conddent  that  the  bad  result  in 
this  case  was  due  to  carelessness  in  the  operation. 


PROTOPIXE. 

Is  the  British  Medical  Journal  there  is  a  description  of  a 
new  alkaloid  with  this  name,  derived  from  opium,  but  existing 
in  very  minute  quantities.  It  has  a  formula  of  C'joUiaOe,  and 
was  first  isolated  by  Hesse  in  1870.  Further  researches  have 
detected  it  in  the  Macleya  cordata  and  the  Chelidonium  majus, 
plants  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Papai:erace<e.  Dr.  von 
fingel,  in  the  Archiv  f.  exp.  Puthologie,  describes  the  action  of 
protopine  on  frogs.  In  small  doses  it  had  a  narcotic  action, 
while  larger  quantities  acted  as  a  poison  to  the  voluntary  mus- 
cles and  to  the  motor  nerve  terminations,  thus  greatly  obscuring 
any  symptom  of  increased  reflex  action.  The  heart  was  slowed 
and  weakened  and  the  circulation  much  depressed,  but  there 
were  no  prominent  symptoms  of  any  action  on  the  respiration. 


INFECTION   FROM   MILK. 

In  the  Glasgow  Medical  Journal  for  October  there  is  re- 
ported an  epidemic  of  sore  throat  and  erysipelas  occurring  only 
in  families  that  were  supplied  with  milk  from  a  certain  farm. 
The  most  striking  symptom  was  an  intense  inflammation  of  the 
fances,  resembling  erysipslas  of  the  mucous  membrane,  with 
swelling  of  the  glands  of  the  neck  and  in  some  instances  sup- 
puration. In  some  cases  true  erysipelas  of  the  skin  developed. 
The  temperature  ranged  from  102°  to  105°  F.  iluring  tlie  flrst 
few  days  of  the  attack.  Convalescence  was  marked  by  extreme 
prostration.  No  bacterial  exaniirmtion  was  made,  but  a  clear 
connection  was  traced  between  the  milk  and  the  epidemic. 


A   TREATMENT  OF   CHOLERA. 

A  6TMPI.F.  method  of  treating  this  very  formidable  disease  is 
given  in  the  Indian  Medical  Gazette  by  Dr.  llarkin,  who  says 
lie  has  proved  its  value  in  a  number  of  cases.  The  method  con- 
sists in  the  application  of  a  blistering  fluid  behind  the  right  ear, 
with  the  view  of  stimulating  the  vagus  nerve  so  as.  to  inhibit 
the  action  of  the  sympathetic  on  the  abdomen.  The  fluid,  any 
epispastic,  is  applied  with  a  camel's-hair  pencil  behind  the  ear 
and  extending  in  the  course  of  the  pneumogastric  nerve  as  (ar 
as  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw.  The  result  is  at  once  apparent: 
the  purging  and  ol  her  characteristic  symptoms  cease  and  the  pa- 
tients fall  asleep  long  before  vesication  takes  [ilace  and  awake 
curell,  or  at  least  tided  over  the  dungeious  period. 


THE  TREATMENT  OF  CONDYLOMATA. 

Dk.  G.  Finco  (Gazeetla  medica  lombarda,  .lune  21,  1S90) 
employs  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  corrosive  sublimate  anil  ten 
parts  of  collodion.  The  whole  should  be  |>laced  in  a  small 
bottle  and  well  shaken  in  order  to  insure  a  minute  division  of 
the  insoluble  corrosive  sublimate.  The  larger  coudylomata  are 
first  touched,  a  camel's-hair  pencil   being  used,  and  this  is  fol- 


lowed by  an  application  of  cold  water.  The  others  are  treated 
in  the  same  way  on  successive  days  until  their  complete  dis- 
appearance takes  place. 


SALIPYRINE. 

In  the  Medicinische  Revue  Dr.  P.  Guttmann  describes  a 
chemical  compound,  CiaHisN.Oi,  w^hich  contains  in  100  parts 
577  of  antipyrine  and  42'3  of  salicylic  acid,  and  to  this  sub- 
stance he  has  given  the  name  salipvrine.  It  is  a  white  crystal- 
line powder,  odorless  and  of  slightly  acid  taste,  insoluble  in 
water  but  soluble  in  alcohol.  Therapeutically,  it  is  an  antipy- 
retic and  antirrheuniatic  of  considerable  value,  according  to  the 
experiments  made  by  the  author. 


THE   ST.   LAAVRENCE   ASYLUM   IN   NORTHERN   NEW  YORK. 

A  NEW  asylum,  known  as  the  St.  Lawrence  State  Hospital 
for  the  Insane,  was  opened  on  December  1st  for  the  reception  of 
patients.  When  completed  this  institution  will  accommodate 
1,600  persons.  The  New  York  State  Commission  in  Lunacy  is 
preparing  to  make  a  transfer  of  the  pauper  insane  now  lodged 
in  the  various  almshouses  in  the  northern  tier  of  counties  to 
this  new  hospital. 

A   QUINTUPLE   BIRTH. 

The  Lancet  has  an  annotation  referring  to  the  recent  ac- 
counts, in  the  newspapers  of  Brittany,  of  the  safe  delivery  of 
a  peasant  woman  of  five  children  at  a  birth.  She  lived  at 
Nozay,  near  Nantes.  At  the  time  of  the  last  report  all  the 
children  were  alive. 


ITEMS,   ETC. 

Infectious  Diseases  in  New  York. — We  are  indebted  to  the  Sanitarv 
Bureau  of  the  Ilealtti  Depaitment  for  the  following  statement  of  cases 
and  deaths  reported  during  the  two  weeks  ending  December  9,  1890; 


DISEASES. 


Typhus  fever 

Typhoid  fever 

Scarlet  fever 

Cerebro-ppinal  meningitis 

Measles 

Diphtheria 

Sniall-pox 

Varicella 


Week  ending  Dec.  2.  Week  eoding  Dec.  9. 


Cases. 

Deaths. 

Cases. 

Deaths. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2.'> 

3 

19 

6 

93 

9 

77 

6 

3 

■A 

2 

1 

22B 

12 

264 

15 

90 

28 

114 

35 

1 

0 

0 

0 

12 

0 

4 

0 

The  Society  of  the  Alamni  of  Charity  Hospital. — The  following- 
named  gentlemen  were  reeenth  elected  oHieers  for  the  ensuing  year: 
Dr.  D.  Bryson  Delavan,  president ;  Dr.  Ramon  Guiteras,  vice-president ; 
Dr.  I).  E.  Walker,  secretary  ;  and  Dr.  .\.  T.  .Muzzy,  treasurer. 

The  Jenkins  Uedical  Association,  of  Yonkers. — At  the  next  meet- 
ng,  on  Thursday  evening,  the  18th  inst.,  a  report  will  be  presented 
from  the  Section  in  Surgery,  and  Dr.  Joseph  D.  Bryant,  of  New  York 
will  read  a  paper. 

The  Massachusetts  Medical  Society. — At  the  meeting  of  the  Section 
in  Clinical  Medicine,  ralliology,  and  Hygiene  of  the  SnfTolk  Di'triel 
Branch,  on  Wednesd.ay  evening,  the  17th  inst..  Dr.  W.  N.  Bullard  will 
read  a  paper  on  The  Care  of  Chronic  Pauper  Epileptics. 

The  American  Fnblic  Health  Association  will  hold  its  eighteenth 
annual  meeting  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thurs- 
day, and  Friday,  the  lOth,  nth,  18th,  and  19th  inst.,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Dr.  Henry  B.  Haker,  of  Lansing,  Mich. 

Change  of  Address. — Ur  II.  Marion  Sims,  to  No.  4  West  Forty, 
scvcnili  Street. 
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The  late  Dr.  Bichard  J.  Levis. — K%  a  special  meeting  of  the  faculty 
of  tiie  Piiiladelphia  Polvclinie  and  College  for  Graduates  in  Medicine 
the  following  preamble  and  resolutions  were  unaniniouslv  adopted  : 

Whereas,  The  Divine  Ruler  of  the  universe  has  seen  fit  to  remove 
from  among  us  Dr.  Richard  J.  Levis,  our  friend  and  colleague;  there- 
fore, be  it 

Nesolivd.  That,  in  the  emeritus  professor  of  surgery  of  tlie  Philadel- 
phia Polyclinic,  not  only  we,  but  the  whole  medical  profession,  have 
lost  an  honored  and  faithful  colaborer ;  and  the  community  have  cause 
to  mourn  a  skillful  and  learned  physician,  an  honest  and  sympathizing 
friend. 

Resolved,  That  by  his  kindness  of  manner,  by  the  thouglitful  inter- 
est  which  he  always  manifested  in  the  younger  members  of  tlie  profes- 
sion, by  his  encouragement,  his  earnestness,  and  his  example,  he  had 
endeared  himself  to  all,  and  that,  to  fitly  honor  and  cherish  his  mem- 
ory, we  must  emulate  his  zeal,  and  vie  with  each  other  in  carrying  for- 
ward the  great  work  in  which  he  was  engaged. 

Jfemlved,  That  we  tender  to  his  family  in  this  sad  hour  of  affliction 
our  heartfelt  sympathy. 

Rexolvrd,  That  these  resolutions  be  handed  to  the  family  of  our  be- 
loved colleague  and  to  the  medical  journals. 

[Signed.]  Thomas  J.  Mays,  President. 

S.  SoLis-CoHEN,  Seerctanj. 

Society  Meetings  for  the  Coming  Week: 

Monday,  Deeember  loth:  .New  Vork  County  Medical  Association; 
New  York  Academy  of  MeJicine  (.Section  in  Ophthalmology  and 
Otology) ;  Hartford,  Conn.,  City  Medical  Association ;  Chicago  Medi- 
cal Society. 

TcESDAY,  Deeember  16th:  American  Public  Health  Association  (first 
day — Charleston,  S..C.);  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  (Section 
in  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine) ;  New  York  Obstetrical  Society 
(private) ;  Medical  Society  of  the  County  of  Kings,  N.  Y. ;  Ogdens- 
burgh,  N.  Y.,  Medical  Association  ;  Baltimore  Academy  of  Medicine. 

Wednesday,  Decnnher  17th :  American  Public  Health  Association  (sec- 
ond day);  Northwestern  Medical  and  Surgical  Society  of  New  York 
(private) ;  Harlem  Medical  Association  of  the  City  of  New  York ; 
Medico-legal  Society  ;  Medical  Societies  of  the  Counties  of  Allegany 
(quarterly)  and  Tompkins  (semi-annual — Ithaca),  N.  Y. ;  Massa- 
chusetts Medical  Society,  Suffolk  District,  Section  in  Clinical  Medi- 
cine, Pathology,  and  Hygiene  (Boston);  Stafford,  N.  H.,  District 
Medical  Society  (annual — Dover) ;  New  .Jersey  Academy  of  Medicine 
(Newark). 

Thursday,  December  18th :  -American  Public  Health  Association  (third 
day);  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine;  Brooklyn  Surgical  Society; 
Metropolitan  Medical  .Society  (private);  Jenkins  Medical  Associa- 
tion, Yonkers,  N.  Y. ;  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  .Society  for  Medical  Im- 
provement (private) ;  Addison,  Vt.,  County  Medical  Society  (annual). 

Friday,  December  19th :  .\merican  Public  Health  Association  (fourth 
day);  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  (Section  in  Orthopa'dic  Sur- 
gery) ;  Chicago  (iyna;cological  Society  ;  Baltimore  Clinical  Society. 

Saturday,  DeeonJier  20th :  Clinical  Society  of  the  New  York  Post- 
graduate Medical  School  and  Hospital. 


some  seven  years  ago  for  rupture  of  the  short  head  of  the  hi- 
ceps  iiuiscle.    \t  that  time  a  photograph  was  takea.     No  treat- 
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NEW  YORK  ACADKMY  OF  MEDICINE. 

SECTION    IN    SUBOEKY. 

Meeting  of  November  10,  1800. 

Dr.  KoBEKT  AnnE  in  the  Chair. 

Rupture  of  the  Short  Head  of  the  Biceps.— Dr.  V.  1* 
Gm.NEY  presented  ii  irian  of  lorty  years  of  age  who  liad  recently 
come  to  the  hospital  on  account  of  some  injury  t'>  his  knee. 
The  speaker  liud  recoguized  the  patient  as  one  he  had  treated 


ment  was  iiistitutefl,  after  consultation  with  Dr.  Bull.  The  in- 
jury had  resulted  from  lifdngsome  heavy  body;  the  man  heard 
a  snap  and  the  arm  at  once  fell  useless  to  his  side.  Some  two 
or  three  months  after  the  accident  the  patient  had  begun  to 
ase  his  arm  again  a  little,  and  had  gradually  acquired  sufficient 
power  in  it  to  enable  him  to  resume  work.  He  now  found  it 
almost  as  useful  as  ever,  except  in  certain  positions. 

Epithelioma  of  the  Nose. — Dr.  I.  H.  Hance  showed  an 
elderly  woman  upon  whom  be  had  recently  operated  for  thi» 
condition.  The  epithelioma  had  followed  upon  a  slight  injury 
to  the  face,  the  patient  having  received  a  scratch  some  four- 
teen years  ago  which  had  scabbed  over  but  had  never  entirely 
healed.  The  speaker  had  done  two  oiierations  on  the  face,  the 
primary  one  consisting  in  taking  a  Hap  from  the  cheek  and  turn- 
ing it  over  on  to  the  nose.  The  second  operation  bad  included 
the  removal  of  the  sear  and  tlie  enlargement  of  the  opening 
into  the  nostril,  use  being  made  of  the  redundant  tissue  em- 
braced in  the  pedicle  and  flap. 

The  CiiAiR.MAN  thought  the  result  was  extremely  satisfac- 
tory, and  the  circulation  in  the  Hap  seemed  exceptionally  good, 
which  was  due,  perhaps,  to  the  pedicle  being  so  near  to  the 
angular  artery. 

Fracture  of  the  Sternal  End  of  the  Clavicle.— Dr. 
Vaughan  presented  a  boy  who  some  three  weeks  before  had 
suSered  this  injury.     The  fracture  had  been  the  result  of  indi- 


rect pressure,  some  man  having  leaned  his  whole  weight  on  the 
boy's  shoulder.    There  bad  been  but  little  pain  and  only  slight 
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swelling  following  the  injury.  The  fractured  sternal  end  of  the 
<;]avicle  could  be  felt  running  up  internally  to  the  sterno-cleido- 
mastoid.  The  speaker  liad  made  every  efiFort  to  loosen  it  from 
its  position,  but  witliout  effect.  He  had  then  treated  the  case 
by  continuous  pressure,  and  the  results  so  far  liad  been  satisfac- 
tory. The  points  of  interest  were  the  rarity  of  this  form  of 
fracture,  the  apparent  impossibility  of  redaction  at  the  time  of 
the  injury,  and  the  very  fair  results  obtained  after  only  some 
ten  days  of  continuous  pressure. 

Dr.  C.  A.  Powers  s.aid  that  he  had  seen  this  case  soon  after 
the  accident.  The  deformity  was  extremely  marked.  He 
thought  that  these  fractures  within  an  inch  of  the  sternum  were 
rare.  He  had  only  come  across  one  among  a  pretty  fair  num- 
ber of  collar-bone  fractures.     The  condition   in  one  of  these 


cases  was  well  sliown  in  the  photograph  which  he  exhibited 
and  which  was  taken  a  year  after  the  injury.  It  was  difficult 
to  bring  tiiese  cases  out  perfect,  but  lie  thought  that,  no  matter 
how  great  the  resulting  deformity,  the  function  of  tlie  parts  in- 
volved was  geriL-rally  restored. 

Large  Tumors  of  the  Neck. — Dr.  F.  KAMMEUEii  exhibited 
a  patient  from  whom  he  had  removed  a  large  tumor  of  tlie 
neck.  His  object  in  brini;ing  the  case  before  tlie  Section  was, 
he  said,  to  suggest  the  utility  of  dividing  the  sterno-cleido-mas- 
toid  muscle  in  rouioving  these  large  tumors  of  the  lymphatic 
glands  of  the  neck  which  included  the  lower  strata  of  glands 
below  the  sterno-tnastoid.  It  was  of  the  very  greatest  impor- 
tance to  remove  all  the  glandular  tissue,  and  if  this  were  done 
he  thought  that  the  results  would  be  better. 

Ankylosis  of  the  Jaw. — Tlie  Chairman  showed  a  patient 
upon  whom  he  had  operated  some  ton  years  before  for  anky- 
losis of  the  jaw.  The  results  had  been  happy,  immediate,  anil 
continuous.  When  a  boy  of  three  years  old  this  patient  had 
bad  scarlet  fever,  followed  by  suppurative  otitis  and  exfoliation 
of  the  ossicles.  The  speaker  had  cut  down,  exposing  the  facial 
norve  and  the  carotid  artery.  The  fibers  of  the  nerve  were 
easily  held  out  of  the  way  of  injury.  Ho  had  then  cut  out  a 
wedge  shiiped  piece  of  bone  at  a  jioint  about  au  inch  from  the 
articular  surface. 

The  Chairman  then  showed  a  girl  with  the  same  trouble, 
who  had  for  fourteen  years  been  unable  to  ojien  her  jaws,  her 
food  being  pressed  into  tlie  mouth  through  the  gap  left  by  two 
absent  incisors.  The  condition  had  resulted  from  an  injury. 
There  was  in  this  case  enough  motion  to  give  a  clew  as  to  which 
Hide  the  injury  had  been  on.     The  temporal  and  masseter  mus- 


cles showed  vigorous  contractions,  and,  though  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  atrophy  of  the  muscles  around  the  lower  jaw,  he 
thought  there  was  every  prospect  of  a  good  result  from  opera- 
tive interference. 

Dr.  S.  T.  Armstrong  asked  if  the  chairman  had  any  experi- 
ence witli  the  Italian  operation,  in  which  the  jaw  was  divided 
from  within  the  mouth  and  motion  persisted  in,  with  the  idea 
that  this  would  prevent  bony  union.  He  believed  that  the 
originator  of  the  operation  had  recorded  several  successful 
cases,  but  had  not  heard  of  any  American  surgeons  taking  the 
operation  up. 

The  Chairman  said  that  the  method  was  that  of  Rizzoli.  It 
had,  however,  been  superseded  by  Esmarch's  operation,  which 
consisted  in  removing  a  segment  of  the  jaw,  after  external  in- 
cision, thus  insuring  a  f.alse  joint.  He  thought  that  resection 
of  the  neck  of  the  condyle  was  a  satisfactory  procedure.  In 
further  answer  to  a  question,  the  chairman  said  that  the  anky- 
losis found  was  almost  always  fibrous.  Bony  ankylosis  was 
quite  rare. 

Gonorrhoea  in  a  Boy  of  Three  Years  of  Age,  followed 
by  Tight  Urethral  Strictures  Six  Months  later,  requiring 
Internal  and  External  Urethrotomy.— The  Chairman  re- 
lated the  history  of  this  case.  The  patient,  a  healthy  child,  was 
brought  to  him  sufiering  with  incontinence  of  urine,  pain  in 
the  urethra,  and  a  slight  discharge  resembling  gonorrhoea.  Nine 
weeks  before,  the  child  had  been  tampered  with  by  a  young 
woman  who  had  been  rescued  from  the  street  and  given  occu- 
pation in  the  house  of  the  child's  parents.  Within  two  weeks 
it  had  swollen  penis,  urethritis,  incontiueuce,  and  pain.  It  was 
treated  by  urethral  irrigation  with  l-to-8,000  hiehloride-of-mer- 
cury  solution.  Gonococci  were  found  in  the  discharge.  Cure  had 
followed  in  a  short  time.  Six  months  subsequent  to  his  being 
sent  from  the  hospital  cured,  his  mother  had  noticed  him  in  great 
agony,  vainly  trying  to  pass  water.  He  was  again  brought  to 
the  hospital,  when  his  urethra  was  found  strictured  and  impas- 
sable to  the  smallest  instrument.  His  bladder  was  aspirated 
and  a  pint  and  a  half  of  urine  removed.  Aspiration  was  re- 
peated until  the  third  day,  when  examination  under  ether 
showed  three  anterior  strictures,  and  one  tight  one  at  the  mem- 
liranous  portion,  which  just  admitted  a  filiform  bougie.  They 
were  dilated  gently,  but  the  deep  one  was  so  dense  that  ure- 
throtomy was  resorted  to.  The  anterior  ones  were  cut  up  to  No. 
22  French  with  the  Otis  urethrotome,  and  the  deep  one  by  ex- 
ternal perineal  urethrotomy.  It  was  found  to  bo  a  tough,  gristly 
stricture.  Perineal  drainage  by  the  catheter  was  continued  two 
days,  when  a  No.  22  sound  was  readily  passed.  Four  days  later. 
No.  24:  was  found  to  slip  easily  and  painlessly  into  the  bladder. 
After  the  seventh  day  all  urine  had  passed  per  uret/iram.  The 
No.  22  was  passed  occasionally  for  several  weeks. 

Dr.  L.  B.  Bangs  said  that,  although  he  had  seen  the  disease 
in  very  young  subjects,  he  had  never  seen  it  in  one  so  young  as 
this.  The  case  was  interesting  in  that  it  went  to  show  how 
rapidly  the  cicatricial  tissue  following  gonorrluea  might  be  con- 
verted iuto  tlxit  recognized  as  stricture  tissue.  This  change  had 
in  the  present  instance  taken  place  in  six  months.  It  was  also 
interesting  to  note  the  relation  between  the  external  measure- 
ment of  the  penis  in  children  and  that  of  the  caliber  of  the 
urethra.  If  was  surprising  to  find  how  easily  instruments  would 
enter  the  normal  parts  of  the  canal. 

Dr.  W.  W.  Van  Arsdale  said  that  he  met  with  a  great 
many  cases  of  what  he  believed  to  be  gonorrhoea  in  very  young 
children.  He  had  seen  three  during  the  last  month.  The  young- 
est child  was  under  ten  months  old.  The  two  others  were  one 
year  and  tour  years,  respectively.  These  particular  cases  bad 
not  been  investigated  as  to  the  presence  of  gonococci,  hut  he 
believed   that   the  specific  proofs  would    bo  readily   found  if 
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searched  for,  as  they  had  been  frequently  demonstrated  in  simi- 
lar cases  in  hospital  practice.  He  met  with  about  ten  such  cases 
on  an  average  every  year.  This  was  in  ahoutthe  proportion  often 
to  every  three  hundred  and  fifty  adults  infected.  When  it  was  re- 
membered how  the  parents  of  many  of  these  children  lived,  and 
the  way  the  families  were  crowded  together,  the  chances  of  in- 
fection would  be  readily  understood  as  being  great.  The  disease 
was  quite  difficult  to  treat,  because  of  the  size  of  the  urethra,  and 
the  cases  often  took  two  or  three  months  before  they  could  be 
satisfactorily  cured.  The  diagnosis  could  be  made  from  the 
course  of  the  disease.  One  troublesome  feature  in  the  case  of 
young  children  was  that  the  external  parts  became  eczematous, 
owing  to  the  accumulation  of  the  discharge,  and  this  led  to 
stricture  of  the  meatus.  To  avoid  this,  he  now  dilated  or  en- 
larged the  orifice  from  the  first  and  then  tried  to  persuade  'he 
parents  to  keep  the  penis  open  by  some  moist  dressing. 

Injuries  of  the  Vertebrae  in  Children.— Dr.  D.  3.  Wood- 
BURy  showed  two  cases  of  fracture  of  the  vertebra^  in  young 
children.  The  first  patient  exhibited  was  a  child  which  had 
fallen  three  stories  throusrh  a  fire-escape.  When  it  was 
brought  to  the  hospital  there  was  a  scalp  wound  exposing 
the  left  parietal  boss,  but  no  fracture  at  this  point.  There 
was  also  a  hsematoma  in  the  left  parietal  region.  There  was 
some  haemorrhage  from  the  mouth  and  nostril.  The  child  was 
conscious  and  there  were  no  symptoms  of  fracture.  It  was 
noted  that  the  child,  after  its  admission  to  the  hospital,  never 
could  hold  its  head  erect.  The  chin  always  rested  on  the  ster- 
num and  could  not  be  raised  without  assistance.  Ko  attempt 
was  at  this  time  made  to  ascertain  whether  the  child  could  walk 
or  not.  A  diagnosis  of  fracture  at  the  base  was  madf.  which 
was,  however,  changed  to  that  of  fracture  of  the  spine.  On 
November  3d  the  child  was  brought  to  the  speaker  in  the  out- 
patient department  at  Roosevelt  Hospital.  It  could  then  neither 
walk  nor  stand,  nor  could  it  sit  up  without  support.  The  he.id 
was  thrown  forward  on  the  chin  and  rested  on  the  sternum. 
The  slightest  pressure  upon  the  head  apparently  caused  intense 
pain.  There  was  no  constitutional  disturbance.  On  raising 
the  head,  by  giving  support  under  the  chin,  it  was  quite  clear 
that  the  child  was  at  once  relieved.  The  treatment  was  with  a 
plaster-of-Paris  jacket  and  jury-mast.  The  improvement  had 
been  marked  from  the  time  of  the  application  of  the  apparatus. 

The  next  patient  Dr.  Woodbury  ]>resented  to  illustrate  an- 
other phase  of  the  treatment  of  these  cases.  This  child  had 
been  operated  upon  soon  after  being  injured.  From  a  study  of 
the  treatment  of  these  cases,  the  speaker  was  led  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  operation  was  generally  too  long  delayed,  only  being 
tnmed  to  as  a  last  resort.  This  child  had  fallen  from  a  bed  to 
the  floor,  striking  upon  her  back.  On  admission  into  the  hospital 
on  August  8,  1889,  there  was  incomplete  paraplegia.  There  was 
loss  of  sensation  and  motion  in  the  entire  left  side  and  on  the 
right  side  also,  with  the  exception  of  slight  sensation  to  irrita- 
tion in  the  great  toe  of  that  side.  There  was  incontinence  of 
urine  and  fseces.  Xhe  disposition  was  very  irritable.  There  was 
no  high  temperature,  and  emaciation  was  very  great.  Dr.  Mc- 
Burney  operated,  cutting  down  upon  the  spinous  processes  of 
the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  dorsal  vertebrro,  removing  the  lami- 
na; with  rongeurs  and  exposing  the  cord.  The  dura  presented 
a  normal  appearance  and  was  not  opened.  All  |)ressure  being 
thus  removed,  the  wound  was  closed,  a  drainage-tube  being  left 
in  the  lower  angle.  On  the  fifth  day  the  dressing  was  removed. 
Healing  had  taken  place  by  first  intention.  The  dressings  were 
permanently  removed  on  the  fourteenth  day.  Immediately 
after  the  ojieration  the  irritability  of  the  child  had  diminished 
and  the  general  condition  began  to  improve.  The  muscles  of 
the  back  and  lower  extremities  remained  in  apparently  the 
same  condition  as  before  the  operation,  as  did  also  the  bladder 


and  rectum.  Faradism  was  resorted  to,  but  without  apparent 
eifect.  It  was  necessary  to  do  something  in  the  way  of  immo- 
bilization, and  they  had  found  themselves  confronted  with  the 
problem  as  to  how  properly  to  adjust  a  plaster-of-Paris  corset  to 
the  child,  as  it  was  perfectly  limp,  and  under  the  circumstancts 
the  idea  of  suspension  in  the  usual  manner  w.as  not  to  be  enter- 
tained. The  patient  was  si:iiply  an  inert  mass  which  had  to  be 
carried  about  upon  a  pillow.  He  thought  that  it  would  be 
interesting  to  show  how  the  difficulty  had  been  surmounted, 
though  he  did  not  chiim  any  originality  for  the  method,  as  it  had 
already  been  practiced  before.  Four  layers  of  common  cheese- 
cloth were  obtained,  about  seven  to  nine  feet  long  and  fourteen 
inches  wide.  One  end  of  this  was  made  fast  to  the  wall  and 
the  other  hitched  to  a  block  and  tackle  so  that  the  tension 
upon  the  cheese-cloth  could  be  adjusted.  Slits  were  then  cut  in 
the  material  at  about  its  center,  corresponding  in  position  to  the 
arms,  legs,  and  face  of  the  child.  The  child  was  then  placed 
face  downward  upon  the  cheese-cU>th,  and  its  arms  and  legs 
were  slipped  through  the  slits,  the  face  resting  in  the  slit  pre- 
pared for  it,  thus  allowing  the  child  to  breathe  comfortably.  It 
was  now  only  necessary  to  fix  the  patient  in  this  position, 


which  was  done  by  suitable  bandaging.  The  child  was  now  in 
the  best  possible  position  for  the  satisfactory  application  of  the 
plaster.  In  this  case  a  corset  was  made  that  would  allow  of 
removal  for  the  application  of  electricity,  massage,  and  other 
forms  of  treatment.  Within  the  week  there  was  gre.at  improve- 
ment in  the  bladder  and  rectum,  and  sensation  gradually  re- 
turned to  the  lower  extremities.  The  improvement  had  been 
continuous,  and  the  patient,  as  presented  to  the  meeting,  was 
able  to  stand  alone  without  support  of  any  kind. 

Dr.  R.  H.  Satre  said  that  in  all  cases  where  a  plaster  jacket 
was  applied  for  the  treatment  of  fractured  vertebraj  great  care 
was  necessary  lest  more  harm  than  good  he  done.  His  father 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  applying  traction  to  the  spinal  coluujn 
as  soon  as  possible,  followed  by  fixation  with  a  plastcr-of-Paris 
bandage.  Three  of  the  patients  so  treated  had  recovered — two 
perfectly,  and  the  other  to  all  appearances.  This  latter  patient 
had  stated  that  he  could  endure  very  little  fatigue,  and  that  since 
the  injury  to  his  back  he  had  been  impotent.  The  object  of 
applying  traction  as  soon  as  possible  was  to  endeavor  to  get 


the  spine  into  its  normal  position  and  prevent  ])rcssure  on  the 
cord  by  the  displ.iced  fragments.  He  thought  the  method 
shown  by  Dr.  Woodbury  was  excellent  in  every  way  and  could 
hardly  he  improved  upon. 

Dr.  Ketoii  said  that  in  reference  to  the  first  case  there  was 
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a  point  which  had  not  been  touched  upon,  and  that  was  the 
possibility  of  the  existence  of  Pott's  disease  in  the  superior  cer- 
vical region.  Bearing  in  mind  this  fact  niiglit  be  of  service  in 
doubtful  cases.  Of  course  he  did  not  wish  to  be  understood  as 
expressing  the  opinion  that  this  was  such  a  case.  It  was  found 
that  in  disease  of  the  upper  cervical  vertebrse  there  was  always 
interference  with  rotation,  and  on  this  a  diagnosis  could  sume- 
times  be  made.  Where  there  was  interference  with  flexion,  as 
in  this  first  case,  the  lesion  was  lower  down — between  the 
second  and  third  or  third  and  fourth  vertebra.  It  had  seemed 
to  hira  tliat  in  this  first  case  the  question  of  fracture  was  a  very 
donbtfnl  one.  He  remembered  a  case  in  which  a  child  had 
fallen  from  a  very  high  place;  there  was  no  deformity,  and 
the  child  did  not  receive  immediate  care  and  died.  The  post- 
mortem bad  shown  dislocation  of  the  upper  cervical  vertebrje. 
He  thought  the  cases  might  be  treated  in  an  apparatus  that  gave 
slight  traction  and  support  to  the  head  in  a  proper  direction. 
He  had  noticed  that  the  patieut  with  the  jury-mast  was  allowed 
to  turn  its  head.  He  thought  the  head  should  be  immobilized 
with  a  certain  amount  of  traction.  The  question  of  diagnosti- 
cating locality  in  these  cases  was  very  obscure,  and  if  some  de- 
ductions could  be  made  from  cases  of  Pott's  disease,  he  thought 
this  was  a  valuable  point. 

Dr.  WooDBUKT  said  that  rotation  was  now  perfectly  pain- 
less to  the  child.  Before  it  was  treated  with  this  support  mo- 
tion had  been  impossible. 

SBCTION    IN    PjEDIATEIOS. 

Meeting  of  November  13,  1890. 

Br.  L.  Emmett  Holt  in  the  Chair. 

Practical  Hints  on  Sterilizing  Milk.— Dr.  Walter  AIen- 
DELSON  read  a  paper  with  this  title.  He  said  that  much  of  the 
confusion  and  dissatisfaction  of  the  laity  in  preparing  sterilized 
milk  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  theoretical  principles  upon 
which  they  must  work  had  never  been  simply  and  fully  ex- 
plained to  them.  He  thought  that  it  was  not  only  the  physi- 
cian's duty  to  let  the  one  upon  whom  the  preparation  devolved 
know  the  means,  but  the  object  as  well.  Explain  to  her  or  him 
that  investigation  had  shown  that  not  only  were  the  curdling, 
souring,  and  other  obvious  changes  due  to  the  growth  of  bac- 
teria or  minute  germs  in  the  milk,  hut  also  that  various  dyspep- 
tic and  diarrhoea!  diseases  of  bottle-fed  childrtn  were  caused 
by  the  presence  in  the  milk  of  similar  minute  organisms  which 
miglit  produce  no  change  in  the  milk  itself.  Till  them  that  it 
had  been  found  that,  when  milk  had  been  heated  to  the  boiling 
point  and  kept  there  for  some  time,  both  the  plants  and  their 
seeds  were  killed  and  the  milk  was  thus  rendered  fit  for  food. 
After  having  explained  that  the  object  was  to  prepare  a  food 
free  from  germs,  the  next  thing  was  to  show  how  to  ac- 
complish this.  The  milk,  or  suitable  mixture  of  milk,  water, 
cream,  and  sugar,  should  ho  i)iepared  a>  early  in  the  morning  as 
possible,  before  the  lieat  of  the  day  had  caused  the  bacteria  to 
multiply.  Great  care  must  be  taken  in  cleansing  the  bottles 
and  nipples,  and  for  this  purpose  "  pearline"  seemed  to  answer 
the  best,  using  it  with  hot  water  and  a  bottle  brush.  Tiic  same 
bottle  should  never  be  used  the  second  time  without  washing. 
With  regard  to  stoppers,  the  best  consisted  of  a  plug  made  of 
ordinary  cotton  hatting,  folded  into  a  pretty  firm  wad,  and 
pushed  down  for  half  an  inch  or  more  inlo  the  neck  of  the 
bottle.  The  nipple  should  be  a  plain  conical,  pure  gum  one, 
with  no  oonslriclions  in  it,  so  that  it  could  readily  he  turned 
inside  out  for  cleansing.  When  not  in  use  it  should  he 
scrubbed  dean  and  placed  in  a  glass  of  water  to  which  a  tea- 
spoiinl'ul  of  boiax  hud  been  added.  As  for  the  sterilizer,  any 
apparatus  would  do  that  would  answer  the  purpose  of  keeping 


the  milk  for  about  an  hour  at  the  temperature  of  boiling. 
But  of  the  specially  devised  affairs  for  this  purpose,  "  Arnold's 
steam  sterilizer"  was  the  most  ingenious  and  at  the  same  time 
simple.  The  steriiiz'ng  of  milk  bad  marked  a  great  advance  in 
our  methods  of  infant  feeding,  and,  as  the  triumphs  of  medicine 
in  the  future  would  seem  to  lie  in  the  direction  of  preventing 
illness  rather  than  of  curing  it,  it  should  be  the  pride  and  in- 
terest of  every  physician  to  popularize  the  method  under  dis- 
cussion, for  it  had  already  done  much  to  lessen  the  morbility 
and  m'>rt;dity  among  infants. 

Results  of  the  Use  of  Sterilized  Milk.— Dr.  H.  Koi-lik 
read  a  paper  giving  the  results  of  his  treatment  with  the  steril- 
ized milk  in  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  dispensary  patients. 
(To  be  publi^hed.) 

A  member  from  Brooklyn  said  that  tbey  had  now  perfected 
all  the  arrangements  in  that  city  by  which  one  of  the  large 
dairies  did  the  work  of  thoroughly  sterilizing  a  quantity  of 
milk  daily,  ))utting  it  op  in  properly  constructed  bottles  for 
delivery  at  the  residences  of  customers.  One  of  the  prepara- 
tions contained  a  proportion  of  cream.  As  to  the  legality  of 
putting  this  upon  the  market  in  such  form  there  bad  been  some 
dispute,  but  quite  recently  a  legal  opinion  had  been  given  which 
practically  settled  the  question,  and  there  was  now  no  reason 
why  this  and  other  preparations  of  sterilized  milk  should  not 
be  in  general  use. 

Peritonitis  in  Infancy  and  Childhood.— This  was  the 
title  of  a  paper  by  Dr.  J.  Lewis  Smith.  He  said  that  perito- 
nitis was  likely  to  occur  at  any  age,  but  the  most  interesting 
and  fatal  form  was  that  which  occurred  in  the  newly  born. 
This  form  had  in  times  past  been  quite  common  in  maternity 
wards  and  in  tenement  houses,  in  degraded  and  filthy  families, 
who  had  no  knowledge  or  thought  of  sanitary  requirements. 
There  was  no  doubt  that  in  the  aetiology  of  peritonitis  in  the 
newly  born  microbes  played  a  most  important  part.  The  sep- 
tic matter  no  doubt  entered  the  system  through  the  umbilicus, 
usually  from  the  use  of  foul  dressings,  foul  water  employed  in 
washing,  foul  fingers  of  the  nurse,  or  other  sources.  Umbilical 
inflammation,  with  perhaps  ulceration  and  the  formation  of  a 
phlegmon,  might  occur,  and  septic  matter  be  taken  up  by  the 
umbilical  lymphatics  or  blood-vessels  and  carried  into  the  sys- 
tem. Peritonitis  occurred  in  infancy  and  childhood  from  a 
variety  of  causes.  It  sometimes  resulted  from  extension  of 
inflammation  from  the  abdominal  walls  or  from  one  of  the 
viscera  which  was  the  seat  of  a  tumor  or  adventitious  growth, 
encroaching  upon  and  irritating  the  peritonajum.  Septic  infec- 
tion occasionally  caused  peritonitis,  when  the  conditions  were 
favorable  for  it,  in  idder  children  as  well  as  in  the  newly  born. 
Chronic  degenerative  disease  of  the  kidneys  was  also  a  recog- 
nized cause  of  peritonitis,  but  less  frecpiently  in  children  than 
in  adults.  It  was  now  known  that  a  considerable  number  of 
the  diseases  which  were  formerly  supposed  to  be  due  to  taking 
cold  were  caused  by  microbes.  Perha])s  there  was  too  great  a 
tendency  at  the  present  time  to  ignore  thermal  changes  in  the 
atmosphere  or  exposure  to  cold  as  a  cause  of  disease.  In  ill- 
nourished  and  scrofulous  children  inflammation  and  cheesy  de- 
generation of  the  mesenteric  glands  sometimes  gave  rise  to 
inflammation  in  the  portion  of  the  peritonaMim  which  covered 
them.  But  peritonitis  in  infancy  and  childhood  more  frequently 
resulted  from  di.sease  of  the  hollow  organs  than  from  that  of 
the  solid  viscera.  Intu.s9uscei)tion,  attended  by  bloody  stools, 
tenesmus,  vomiting,  abdominal  tenderness,  and  the  occurrence 
of  an  abdominal  tumor,  was  more  common  in  infancy  after  the 
age  of  six  months  than  in  any  other  jieriod  of  life.  Another 
not  inficqueiit  cause  was  appendicitis  due  to  the  lodgment  of 
a  foreign  substance  in  the  appendix,  or  of  a  concretion,  which 
caused  by  its  presence  pressure  inflammation,  ulceration,  and 
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finally  perforation.  Children  less  frequently  than  adulls  had 
nlceraiion  of  Peyer's  palches  in  typhoid  fever,  but  it  sometimes 
occurred,  ending  in  perforution  or  rupture  and  fatal  peritonitis. 
Peritonitis  had  been  known  to  follow  traumatism  of  the  ab- 
domen. Recently  a  considerable  number  of  cases  had  been 
published  showinfr  the  microbic  origin  of  peritonitis  in  certain 
instances.  Some  of  the  cases  were  caused  by  accidental  inocu- 
lation, and  others  were  due  to  the  inhalation  of  sewer-gas.  Ex- 
periments had  lieen  made,  designed  to  elucidate  the  causal  rela- 
tion (if  microbes  to  peritonitis.  Prince  had  found  that  the  in- 
jection into  the  abdominal  cavity  of  a  stnall  amount  of  an  irri- 
tant not  containing  microbes — snob  as  mineral  acid,  phenol,  and 
nitrate  of  silver — caused  peritonitis,  but  it  was  always  sero- 
fibrinous, never  purulent.  Grawitz,  in  his  experiments,  had 
■shown  that,  as  a  rule,  two  things  were  necessary  for  the  causa- 
tion of  purulent  peritonitis — to  wit,  the  introduction  into  the 
peritoneal  cavity  of  pus-producing  organisms,  and  an  abnormal 
state  of  the  peritonreum  from  injury  or  contagions  disease. 
Another  observer  had  shown  that  if  tlie  peritonieum  was  in  its 
normal  state  it  might  absorb  a  considerable  amount  of  septic 
matter  with  no  serious  result,  but  that  if  it  was  injnred  or  the 
subperitoneal  connective  tissue  was  exposed  to  infection,  puru- 
lent peritonitis  was  likely  to  result.  Experiments  thus  far  had 
not  perhaps  been  very  satisfactory  in  throwing  light  on  the 
microbic  origin  of  peritonitis,  but  they  seemed  to  show  that 
purulent  peritonitis,  as  a  rule,  resulted  from  the  action  of 
microbes,  and  the  microbes  known  to  he  pathogenic  caused 
peritonitis  when  injected  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  wliile  the 
non-pathogenic  germs  did  not  produce  such  a  result,  even  in  a 
lesser  degree.  Tubercular  peritonitis  occurred  much  more  fre- 
quently in  infancy  and  childhood  than  in  adult  life.  The  symp- 
toms, when  peritonitis  was  due  to  a  pre-existing  disease,  were,  of 
course,  accompanied  by  the  symptoms  of  that  disease,  by  which 
it  might  be  rendered  more  or  less  obscure.  The  symptoms 
might  begin  in  any  manner,  with  gradually  increasing  tender- 
ness of  the  abdomen,  or  abruptly  with  a  chill  or  rigor.  Con- 
stant pain  increased  by  movements  of  the  body  or  by  pressure 
was  the  distinctive  symptom  occurring  in  localized  peritonitis 
at  the  seat  of  the  inflammation,  but  in  diffuse  peritonitis  it 
began  at  some  point  and  gradually  extended  over  the  abdomen. 
Tenderness  on  pressure  was  seldom  absent,  and  the  pain  inten- 
sified by  coughing  or  a  full  inspiration  was  in  most  cases  seen 
in  the  early  stage  of  the  disease.  The  extension  of  the  inflam- 
mation over  the  intestines  produced  paralysis  of  their  muscular 
layer  so  that  they  became  distended  with  gas.  In  cases  of 
great  abdominal  distention  the  apex  of  the  heart  was  carried 
upward,  the  liver  and  spleen  were  pressed  upward  and  back- 
ward, and  the  distended  transverse  colon  or  portions  of  the 
duodenutn  or  jejunum  might  lie  in  front  of  them,  so  that  the 
normal  dullness  on  percussion  over  these  organs  was  replaced 
by  the  tympanitic  resonance.  The  percussion-sound  over  the 
eflfnsed  liquid  was,  of  course,  dull.  The  patient  was  quiet  on 
account  of  the  pain,  lying  upon  the  back  or  side  with  the  knees 
Hexed  to  relieve  the  tension,  but  the  position  was  not  uniform, 
as  the  legs  might  even  be  found  extended.  Constipation  was 
usually  present  in  the  early  stage.  Vomiting  was  a  common 
and  painful  symptom.  The  pulse  was  accelerated  in  some  cases 
very  frequent  as  well  a?  very  feeble.  The  countenance  was 
anxious,  but  the  mind  was  clear,  or  there  might  be  a  mild  de- 
lirium, the  speech  being  incoherent  and  rambling.  Retention 
of  urine  was  common.  In  the  pathological  anatomy  of  local- 
ized peritonitis  the  action  of  the  cause,  as  the  name  implied, 
was  limited  to  a  porticm  of  the  pcritonionm.  In  acute  diffuse 
or  general  peritonitis  the  inflammation  commonly  began  at  one 
point,  but  it  rapidly  extended  over  the  peritonoium.  The  rela- 
tive proportion  of  the  different  inflammatory  prodacls  varied 


greatly  in  dilierent  cases,  and  in  all  not  only  were  serum  apd 
fibrin  present,  but  pus-corpuscles  could  be  detected  under  the 
microscope.  The  fibrinous  exudation  upon  the  peritoneal  sur- 
face occurred  either  in  patches  or  continuously  over  a  consid- 
erable part  of  the  visceral  peritonaeum.  It  was  prone  to  form 
a  covering  of  varying  thickne.ss  over  the  large  and  immova- 
ble organs.  The  connective  tissue  underlying  the  peritoneum 
underwent  proliferation,  producing  granulations,  which,  when 
coming  in  contact  with  opposing  surfaces,  united,  forming  adhe- 
sions, and  these  at  times  involved  the  intestines  and  viscera, 
producing  disastrous  results.  In  purulent  peritonitis,  the  pus 
formed,  being  heavier  than  the  serum,  gravitated  to  the  lowest 
part  of  the  al)domiual  cavity.  In  patients  that  recovered  the 
serum  was  the  first  to  be  absorbed,  and  the  fibrin  and  pus  cells 
underwent  fatty  degeneration,  became  granular,  liquefied,  and 
were  absorbed.  Sometimes  collections  of  pus  became  encapsu- 
lated and  remained  inert.  By  careful  attention  to  the  distinctive 
symptoms  a  mistake  in  diagnosis  outtht  not  to  occur.  Perito- 
nitis in  children  was  always  a  grave  disease;  in  most  instances 
its  progress  was  rapid  toward  a  fatal  termination.  The  author 
was  confident  that  much  could  be  done  in  the  way  of  prophy- 
laxis in  these  cases  if  a  little  more  attention  was  given  to  the 
matter.  Scarcely  any  disease  more  urgently  required  early  and 
judicious  treatment  than  the  one  under  consideration.  Proper 
selection  of  the  diet  was  a  matter  of  the  greatest  importance. 
Such  food  should  be  recommended  as  was  most  concentrated, 
predigested,  or  easy  of  digestion,  and  such  as  would  give  the 
minimum  amount  of  fajcal  matter.  Sterilized  milk  was  by  far 
the  best  food  for  this  purpose.  For  children  over  two  years  of 
age  some  farinaceous  food  could  be  added.  Purgatives  should 
be  avoided.  A  nutritive  or  laxative  enema  was  the  best  for  this 
purpose.  Of  the  drugs,  opium,  camphor,  digitalis,  alcohol,  and 
strophanthus  were  used,  as  the  urgencies  of  individual  cases 
required.  The  removal  of  the  cause  of  a  disease,  if  it  could  be 
effected  safely  without  material  injury  to  the  patient,  evidently 
contributed  greatly  to  recovery. 

The  CnAiRM.iN  said  that  a  great  deal  of  stress  had  been  laid 
from  time  to  lime  upon  the  grape-seed  point.  He  had  never 
yet  found  such  seeds  in  any  ajipendix  vermiformis.  He  thought 
it  was  a  little  hard  on  children  that,  on  the  strength  of  this 
apprehension,  they  were  to  be  debarred  from  eating  fruit. 

Dr.  .J.  E.  WisTEns  thought  that  the  most  important  causes 
of  peritonitis  in  children  were  typhlitis,  perityphlitis,  appen- 
dicitis, traumatism,  tuberculous  disease,  and  intussusception. 
In  regard  to  the  first  three  conditions,  the  cases,  of  course,  re- 
quired to  be  seen  early,  when  he  thought  that  a  critical  exami- 
nation ought  to  result  in  a  correct  diagnosis.  The  traumatic 
cases  were  more  difticult,  for  the  reason  that  tnost  children  were 
unwilling  to  acknowledge  the  indiscretion  which  had  led  up  to 
the  traumatism.  In  dispensary  practice  this  was  particularly 
difficult  to  elicit;  but  brutal  treatment  by  the  parents  was  a 
frequent  cause  of  the  peritonitis.  The  tubercular  vniiety  re- 
quired acquaintance  with  the  family  history,  and  called  for  a 
thorough  examination  as  to  the  existence  of  general  tubercular 
disease  in  the  patient.  Without  all  these  points,  few  physi- 
cians would  be  willing  to  make  a  diagnosis  of  tubercular  disease 
in  the  peritoneal  cavity.  In  intussusception  the  symptoms  were 
suHiciently  pronounceil  to  make  a  diagnosis  tolerably  easy.  A 
diagnosis  of  peritonitis  from  either  of  the  three  first-named 
causes  having  been  made,  then  came  the  question  of  management. 
He  thought  that  at  the  present  time  most  men  used  cold.  The 
inflammatory  processes  were  sufficiently  superficial  to  bo  influ- 
enced by  the  external  application  of  cold,  unil  he  thought  that 
the  results  were,  on  the  whole,  more  favorable  than  from  heat. 
Only  in  the  cage  of  absolute  inability  on  the  |)art  of  the  patient 
to  tolerate  its  application  would   he  use  anything  for  external 
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application  except  ice.  If  cold  would  not  relieve  the  pain, 
then  morphine  must  be  used.  It  was  important  to  remove  all 
substances  from  the  large  intestines,  and  for  this  purpose  he 
thought  that  it  was  best  to  employ  small  doses  of  triturated 
calomel. 

The  frequent  injection  of  ice-cold  water  into  the  rectum 
was  desirable  after  the  use  of  the  calomel,  or  of  castor-oil. 
In  the  traumatic  cases,  having  gained  the  confidence  of  the 
child  and  obtained  a  careful  history  of  the  case,  he  thought  that 
cold  applications  and  a  clearing  out  of  the  alimentary  canal 
were,  as  a  rule,  sufficient,  together  with  the  strictest  dietetic 
maaageraent.  In  the  tuberculous  cases  the  physician  could  en- 
deavor to  give  relief  by  counter-irritation  by  means  of  iodine. 
In  this  way  the  early  indications  might  be  met.  If  suppuration 
was  expected,  an  operation  might  be  resorted  to.  In  cases  of 
perityphlitis  an<l  appendicitis,  where,  having  made  a  causal 
diagnosis,  and  having  failed  by  judicious  means  to  relieve  the 
local  symptoms,  laparotomy  should  be  suggested.  As  now  un- 
dertaken, the  operation  was  not  serious,  and  it  was  far  simpler 
at  the  outset  than  after  extensive  adhesions  and  infiltration  had 
taken  place. 

Dr.  Smith  thought  that,  if  the  surgeons  were  to  examine  the 
concretions  carefully  which  they  found  in  the  appendices,  they 
would  often  discover  that  seeds  and  other  foreign  bodies  were 
the  real  cause  of  the  trouble.  He  was  not  inclined  to  with- 
draw from  the  .stand  he  had  taken  in  the  matter  of  grape 
seeds. 

SECTION    IN   THEORY    AND   PEAOTIOE   OF   MEDICINE. 

Meeting  of  November  IS,  1890. 

Dr.  Fh.^nois  Delafield  in  the  Chair. 

The  Medical  Aspect  of  Trephining  in  Epilepsy.— Dr.  J. 
C.  Minor  re.id  a  paper  witli  this  title,  tie  said  that,  from  long 
clinical  observation,  he  had  concluded  that  epilepsy  did  not  dis- 
appear spontaneou.sly,  but  that  about  one  half  of  all  the  cases 
presented  for  treatment  were  curable,  whether  the  cases  called 
for  medical  or  for  surgical  treatment.  The  rcii.son  that  surgical 
interference  did  not  offer  better  results  was,  the  speakerthought, 
due  to  the  cases  not  having  been  pro])erly  selected.  He 
thought  that  the  indications  for  trephining  in  epilepsy  were 
pretty  definitely  marked  out.  The  indications  were  described 
under  three  headings:  1.  Those  that  were  plainly  traumatic 
and  presented  a  depressed  fracture  of  the  skull,  osteiti'',  and 
tumors  of  the  brain.  2.  Those  without  any  apparent  le.-'ion  of 
the  skull,  but  with  old  cicatrices  of  the  scalp.  S.  All  those 
cases  of  epilepsy  the  symptoms  of  which  indicated  cortical 
lesions.  The  speaker  was  satisfied  that  more  than  half  the 
cases  presenting  for  treatment  would  come  under  one  of  the 
above  groups.  The  history  of  a  case  was  then  reported.  The 
patient,  a  young  man,  seventeen  years  of  age,  had  live  years 
ago  been  hit  on  the  head  with  a  brick  which  had  fallen  from 
quite  a  height,  producing  only  a  scalp  wound.  Four  years  later 
the  first  attack  came  on,  and  during  the  last  year  epilepsy  had 
become  fully  established.  The  attacks  came  on  with  a  distinct 
aura,  contractions  commencing  in  the  right  hand  and  arm. 
Pressure  on  the  scar  would  bring  on  the  aura  and  produce  a 
ty|)ical  attack.  Trephining  in  this  case  had  disclosed  no  injury 
to  the  skull,  but  the  removal  of  the  cicatrix  had  ameliorated 
the  condition.  The  speaker,  from  his  observations  in  this  case, 
was  led  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  always  well  to  begin  the 
treatment,  in  cases  presenting  cicatrices,  by  removing  the  scar. 
Several  cases  had  been  reported  cured,  treate<l  in  this  manner, 
and  he  thought  it  was  well  worth  trial.  He  did  not  think  that 
in  trephining  at  the  site  of  injury  the  octual  lesion  caused  by  it 
could  be  found  in  every  case.     The  rontra-indications  for  op- 


erative interference  were  in  all  those  cases  where  the  cause  was 
not  clearly  defined  and  in  those  of  long  standing  where  the  pa- 
tient's mind  had  become  enfeebled  and  the  general  condition 
would  olfer  no  hope  of  recovery.  Finally,  when  the  indica- 
tions were  for  surgical  treatment,  the  operation  should  be  done 
promptly,  as  by  so  doing  the  best  possible  chance  would  be 
given  to  the  patient. 

Dr.  Robert  F.  Wkik  was  quite  in  accord  with  the  rules 
laid  down  by  the  speaker.  Despite  the  fact  that  operations 
were  being  done  on  the  brain  by  some  of  the  most  careful  sur- 
geons, the  mortality  was  still  quite  high,  averaging  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  per  cent.  His  experience  in  brain  surgery  had  led  to 
the  conclusion  that  much  would  yet  be  done  in  this  directi(m, 
but  that  when  the  techni(|ueof  the  operation  was  better  under- 
stood the  results  would  be  better. 

Dr.  Robert  Abbe  reported  the  histories  of  two  cases  in 
which  an  operation  had  been  performed,  the  results  of  which 
led  to  the  conclusion  that  conservatism  was  to  be  practiced  in 
operating  in  such  cases. 

Dr.  E.  D.  Fisher  thought  that  it  was  a  ditiicnlt  matter  to 
say  which  cases  should  be  operated  on  and  which  not.  He 
thought  that  chronic  epilepsy,  traumatic  lesions  with  conse- 
quent organic  lesion,  congenital  spastic  paraplegias  with  asso- 
ciated epilepsy,  and  a  focal  lesion  becoming  general,  were  cer- 
tainly not  suitable  for  operation.  Cases  had  been  met  with 
where  the  scar  was  a  source  of  irritation,  hut  again  it  was  often 
present  when  it  did  not  cause  any  trouble  whatever,  so  he 
could  not  agree  with  the  speaker  in  thinking  that  it  was  a  good 
thing  to  trephine  in  these  cases.  He  had  had  a  case  which  had 
appeared  to  offer  every  indication  for  trephining.  The  operation 
had  seemed  to  be  a  success,  the  patient  had  improved  tor  two 
or  three  weeks,  but  had  after  that  relapsed  into  his  old  condi- 
tion. It  was  the  speaker's  opinion  that  all  the  cases  of  idio- 
pathic type  of  epilepsy  were  originally  traumatic. 

Dr.  L.  C.  Gray  thought  that,  in  reviewing  the  question  of 
the  indication  for  operation  in  epilepsy,  it  would  be  Just  as  well 
to  first  ask  what  was  epilepsy.  It  was  siill  a  question  as  to 
whether  epilepsy  was  a  disease  or  a  symptom  of  one,  and  if 
either,  what  were  the  cause  and  nature  of  it  ?  Whether  it  might 
not  he  due  to  peripheral  irritation  had  been  pretty  thoroughly 
gone  into,  and  it  was  found  that  after  every  source  of  irritation 
had  been  removed  the  attacks  went  on  the  same  as  before.  The 
histories  and  data  were  wanting  in  definite  valoe.  This  was 
thought  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  cases  were  not  kept  under 
observation  long  enough,  an<l  not  followed  up  with  a  definite 
object.  Idiopathic  epilepsy  with  marked  changes  had  been 
known  to  go  on  for  years  without  a  fit  having  occurred.  There 
was  no  doubt  that  many  of  the  cases  were  organic  in  origin. 
Those  that  were  due  to  meningitis  in  early  infancy  certainly 
could  not  be  operated  upon.  Such  cases  as  were  due  to  the 
same  causes  were  called  in  the  adult  idiopathic,  simply  because 
the  definite  course  of  the  disease  was  not  known.  The  traumatic 
oases  offered  but  little  better  results  for  operative  interference 
on  account  of  the  very  limited  knowledge  of  the  focal  centers. 
The  only  ones  isolated  were  those  of  the  arm,  leir,  speech,  word- 
deafness,  and  hemianopsia:  when  we  undertook  to  go  beyond 
that  |i(iint  wc  were  in  the  field  of  speculation.  It  was  still  a 
question  whether,  if  operation  were  performed  in  cortical  epi- 
lepsy, the  habit  of  the  explosion  was  not  too  confirmed  to  cease. 
The  speaker  related  the  history  of  a  case  of  subcortical  lesion 
in  which  no  loss  of  consciousness  had  occurred.  He  thought 
the  whole  question  beaiing  on  epilejisy  was  still  distinctly  snh 
jvdice. 

Dr.  .Minor  said  that  the  indications  and  rules  laid  down 
by  him  had  been  made  up  in'incipally  from  reports  and  his  own 
clinical  experience.      lie  was  sure  that  some  cases  had  been 
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cured  of  the  attacks  by  the  operation,  but  he  was  also  of  tlie 
opinion,  as  Dr.  Gray  bad  expressed  it,  that  the  habit  could  not 
be  easily  broken  np  and  that  it  was  likely  to  return.  In  oper- 
ating in  cases  of  idiopathic  epilepsy  where  noscarcould  be  found 
he  liad  never  known  it  to  do  the  patients  harm.  The  operation 
in  these  cases  was  done  on  the  principle  of  cerebral  pressure. 
He  had  recently  seen  an  old  patient  upon  whom  he  had  operated 
some  twenty  years  ago,  removing  &  large  portion  of  the  frontal 
bone  with  a  quantity  of  brain  tissue.  It  was  interesting  to  know 
that  there  had  never  been  any  development  of  epilepsy,  but 
the  mental  and  moral  degradation  was  complete. 
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Observation  of  Koch's  Treatment  of  Tuherculosis. — In  accordaiue 
with  a  resolution  of  the  Dauphin  County  (I'a.)  Medical  Society,  Dr.  E. 


H.  Coover,  Dr.  Hugh  Hamilton,  and  Dr.  Thomas  3.  Dunolt  have  been 
appointed  a  committee  to  visit  Philadelphia,  at  the  proper  time,  and 
inspect  the  method  of  employing  Koch's  remedy  for  tuberculosis  as 
used  in  the  hospitals  theie. 

Syphilitic  Infection  from  a  Bite. — "  A  patient  was  recently  shown 
to  the  Berlin  Medical  .Society  who  was  said  to  have  contracted  syphilis 
from  the  bite  of  a  man.  The  bite  was  inflicted  on  the  lip,  and  the 
wound  healed  in  two  or  three  days,  hut  in  six  weeks  it  reopened  and 
the  lip  became  greatly  swollen.  Five  weeks  later  there  was  an  ulcer 
on  the  inner  surface  of  the  lip  with  great  swelling  and  induration  round 
about :  the  submaxillary  and  cervical  glands  were  also  much  enlarged. 
After  some  time  a  typical  syphilitic  eruption  made  its  appearance.  By 
the  use  of  mercurial  frictions  the  swelling  both  of  the  lips  and  of  the 
glands  was  considerably  reduced." — British  Medical  Journal. 
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University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  subsequent  registration  of 
it  at  the  County  Clerk's  office. 


To  Contributors  and  Correspondents. — The  attention  of  all  who  purpoi^t 
faroring  us  with  communications  is  respeclfullg  called  to  the  fotloir- 
ing: 

Authors  of  articles  intended  for  publication  under  the  head  of  "original 
contrihutiotis  "  are  respectfuUi/  informed  that,  in  accepting  such  arti- 
cles, we  always  do  so  with  the  understanding  that  the  fotlouwg  condi- 
tions are  to  be  obsen'cd:  (1)  when  a  manuscript  is  stni  to  thi^  jour- 
nal, a  similar  manuscript  or  any  aislract  thereof  must  not  be  or 
have  been  sent  to  any  other  periodical,  unless  we  are  specially  tiotijied 
of  tlic  fact  at  the  time  tlie  article  is  sent  to  jm  /  (2)  accepted  article* 
are  suhject  to  the  cwstotnary  rules  of  editorial  reiision,  and  will  he 
published  as  promptly  as  our  other  cwjagements  will  admit  of — we 
can  not  engage  to  publish  an  article  in  any  specijied  issue  ;  {3)  awj 
conditions  which  an  author  wishes  complied  with  must  be  distinctly 
stated  in  a  communication  accompanuing  the  ma7iuscript,  and  no 
new  conditions  can  be  considered  after  the  manuscript  has  been  fut 
into  the  type-setters^  hamls.  M'e  are  often  constrained  to  decline 
articles  which,  although  they  may  be  creditable  to  their  authors,  art 
not  suitable  for  publication  in  this  journal,  either  because  they  are 
too  long,  or  are  loaded  with  tabular  matter  or  prolix  histories  of 
cases,  or  deal  with  subjects  of  little  interest  to  the  medical  profession 
at  large.  We  can  not  enter  into  any  correspondence  eoncfming  our 
reasons  for  declining  an  article. 

All  letters,  whether  intended  for  pMication  or  not,  must  contain  the 
wrifer^s  mime  aiul  addrtss,  not  necessarily  for  publication.  No  at- 
tention will  be  paid  to  anonymous  communications.  Hereafter,  cor- 
respondnits  asking  for  information  that  we  are  capable  of  gicing, 
and  that  can  properly  be  gicen  in  this  journal,  will  be  answered  by 
number,  a  private  communication  being  previously  sent  to  each  cor- 
respondait  informing  him  under  what  number  the  answer  to  his  note 
is  to  be  looked  for.  All  communications  not  iniendeil  for  publication 
under  the  author's  name  arc  treated  as  strictly  confidential.  We  can 
not  give  advice  to  laymen  ns  to  particular  eases  or  recommend  indi- 
vidual practitioners. 

Secretaries  of  medical  societies  will  confer  a  favor  by  keeping  m  in- 
formed of  the  dates  of  their  societies'  regular  meetings.  Brief  notifi- 
cations of  matters  that  are  arpected  to  come  up  at  particular  meet- 
ings will  be  inserted  when  theji  are  received  in  lime. 

Newspapers  and  other  publications  containing  matter  which  the  person 
sending  them  desires  to  bring  to  our  notice  should  be  marked.  Mem- 
bers oftheprofcssion  who  send  us  information  of  matters  of  interest 
to  our  readers  will  be  con-<iderei/  as  doing  them  and  tis  a  favor,  and, 
if  the  spare  at  our  command  admits  of  it,  ire  shall  lake  pleasure  in 
inserting  tlie  sidmtance  of  such  communications. 

All  communications  intnulid  for  tlie  editor  should  be  addressed  to  him 
in  care  of  the  publishers. 

All  communications  relating  to  tlu  business  of  the  journal  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  publislters. 
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COMPLETE  AND  PERMANENT  RECOVERY  BY 
JEJUNO-ILEOSTOMY  WITH  SENN'S  BONE  PLATES 

IN  INTESTINAL  OBSTRUCTION  DUE  TO 
INTUSSUSCEPTION  AND  SLOUGHING  OF  THE  INTUSSUSCEPTUM. 

By   THOMAS   H.   RUSSELL,    M.  D., 

PROFESSOR  OF  MATERIA  5IEDICA   AND   THEKAPEmCP.  TALE   UXIVERSITr,l 
AND  gURGEON  TO  THE  CONNECTICUT  STATE  HOSPITAL. 

On  August  16,  1889,  I  was  suramoued  to  visit  a  boy, 
fifteen  jcars  of  age,  living  on  a  farm  in  Moutville,  Conn.  1 
found  that  lie  was  sutfering  from  very  severe  chronic  ob- 
struction (stenosis)  of  the  small  intestine. 

The  history  of  the  case  was  as  follows  : 

Until  October  2,  1888,  he  had  been  strong  and  in  perfect 
health,  hut  on  that  dav,  while  wrestling,  was  attacked  by  an 
extremely  ncnte  pain  in  bis  abdomen,  quickly  followed  by  severe 
vomiting  and  obstinate  constipation,  which  persisted  for  five 
days.  On  the  tiftlj  or  sixth  day  his  bowels  were  moved,  and  the 
vomiting  became  less  severe.  Diu-ing  the  next  few  weeks  the 
emesis  was  less  frequent,  the  pain  became  intermittent,  although 
severe,  and  the  constipation  gradually  changed  to  diarrbrea. 

On  November  1st  (or  poon  after)  a  soft,  fleshy  mass  was  no- 
ticed in  one  of  his  stools. 

Daring  the  ten  months  preceding  my  visit  and  operation  he 
bad  been  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Smith  and  Dr.  Bishop,  of  Nor- 
wich, Dr.  Mattliewson,  of  Montville,  and  others. 

During  these  ten  months  be  was  confined  to  bed  much  of 
the  lime,  and  there  were  occasional  attacks  of  vomiting  and 
from  three  to  seven  light-colored  liquid  stools  daily,  but  free 
from  blood.  The  abdomen  was  much  distended  and  tympa- 
nitic; his  appetite  was  poor  and  iiis  tongue  coated. 

He  became  much  emaciated  and  bad  night  sweats,  but  no 
elevation  of  temperature.  During  these  ten  months  he  suffered 
from  severe  attacks  of  abdominal  pain,  recurring  about  every 
twenty  to  forty  minutes  night  and  day,  and  lasting  from  three 
to  five  minutes.  Each  of  these  attacks  of  pain  was  preceded 
or  accompanied  by  such  violent  intestinal  peristalsis  that  the 
contour  of  the  intestine  formed  very  prominent  visible  ridges 
in  the  abdcmiinal  whII. 

In  each  attack  the  severe  pain  commenced  after  the  viofent 
pcri.stalsis  had  lasted  one  or  two  minutes,  and  disappeared  sud- 
denly when,  three  to  five  minutes  later,  there  was  a  loud  sound 
as  of  gas  nnd  liquid  being  forced  tli rough  a  small  orifice.  Im- 
mediately ufterwHrd  the  pain  and  ])eiistalsi6  would  cense,  and 
the  patient  become  comfortable. 

The  pain  was  sometimes  above  tlie  umbilicus  and  at  other 
times  below  or  to  the  right  or  left,  and  not  confined  to  any 
one  point.  All  his  symptoms  were  gradually  becoming  more 
severe.  During  my  visit  on  August  16,  1889,  I  was  able  to  ob- 
serve a  number  of  these  aitocks,  and  it  appeared  probable  (as 
the  la|iarotomy  next  ilny  proved  true)  that  thej  were  due  to 
nearly  complete  obstruction  in  the  small  intestine.  The  regu- 
larly recniriDg,  violent,  and  painful  peristalsis  was  the  eft"ort  of 
the  intesiitie  to  force  its  contents  through  a  very  small  aperture. 
Laparotomy  being  indicated,  I  operated  on  the  following  <biy 
(AiiguPl  17.  1880),  assisted  by  Dr.  .Smith,  of  Norwich,  Dr.  Mut- 
tbewson,  of  Mc'niville,  and  Dr.  R.  S.  Bradley,  of  New  Haven. 

The  iniision  extended  from  the  umbilicus  to  the  pubes.  I 
found  it  itupossible  to  locate  the  obstriu-tion  without  removing 
the  small  intestines  from  the  abdomen,  and,  while  doing  so, 
protected  them  with  napkins  wrung  out  of  Iiot  Thiersch's  solu- 


tion.    The  obstruction  was  found  at  a  point  near  the  junction 
of  the  upper  and  middle  thirds  of  tbe  small  intestine. 

As  shown  in  tbe  accompanying  illustration,  the  small  intes- 
tine, i  to  c,  was  so  extremely  contracted  at  a  that  its  diameter 
was  only  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  and  at  that  point  it  was 
firmly  bound  down  by  a  strong  old  band  of  adhesion,  a,  to  the 
wall  of  an  adjacent  loop  of  intestine,  '/. 


All  of  the  portion  of  intestine  h  above  the  obstruction  a 
was  distended  to  about  three  times  its  normal  caliber  and  filled 
with  gas  and  liquid  ffflces.  All  of  the  portion  of  intestine  e 
below  the  obstruction  was  empty,  contracted,  and  flaccid. 

Tlie  obstruction  was  evidently  an  old  one,  and  it  was  plainly 
itnpossible  to  restore  the  caliber  of  the  bowel  at  that  point. 
The  best  plan  was  evidently  to  establish  an  intestinal  anasto- 
mosis, as  suggested  by  Professor  Senn.  After  locating  the 
obstruction,  it  was  found  impossible  to  return  the  rest  of  the 
intestine  into  the  abdomen,  owing  to  its  distention  above  the 
obstruction. 

I  therefore  made  a  linear  incision,  an  inch  and  a  half  long, 
at  I-  above  the  obstruction,  and  emptied  all  of  tbe  contents 
of  the  bowel,  consisting  of  about  a  quart  of  yellow  liquid  l£Bces 
and  a  large  amount  of  gas,  into  a  pan.  The  intestine  was  then 
easily  replaced  within  the  abdomen.  A  Senn's  perforated  de- 
calcified-bone  plate  was  then  intro<luced  through  the  incision 
in  tbe  bowel  at  /-,  and  another  bone  plate  was  introduced 
below  tbe  obstruction  through  an  incision  at  p.  The  bone 
plates  were  approximated  after  scarifying  the  serous  surfaces, 
and  about  twelve  Lembert  sutures  were  introduced  around  tbe 
circumference  of  the  plates.  The  intestine  was  then  cleansed 
and  the  abdomen  flushed  with  hot  Thiersch's  solution,  and  the 
abdomen  closed. 

His  recovery  was  rapid,  perfect,  and  permanent.  Although 
his  temperature  was  taken  every  two  to  four  liours  for  eight 
days,  it  only  once  went  above  normal,  and  then  only  tran- 
siently touched  100-2°  on  the  second  day.  I  did  not  visit  liim 
after  the  sixth  day,  the  nurse  was  discharged  on  the  eighth, 
tbe  patient  sat  up  about  the  tenth,  and  was  down  stairs 
about  tbe  sixteenth  or  eigliteentb  day.  Dr.  Smith  made  a 
few  visits  afterward.  The  patient  bad  a  largo  normal  stool 
five  days  after  the  operation,  and  his  bowels  moved  regularly 
afterward.  All  stools  were  examined  for  traces  of  the  bone 
plates.  Nine  days  after  the  operation  tbe  remains  of  a  Iione 
plate  (probably  the  distal  one)  were  found  in  one  of  the  stools. 
It  was  of  only  about  n  qu;irter  of  the  thickness,  lialf  of  the 
width,  and  two  thirds  of  tbe  length  of  the  original  plate,  and 
was  so  soft  as  to  require  careful  handling.  A  few  days  later, 
barely  perceptible  remnants  of  the  other  plate  were  evacuated, 
and  none  subsequently.  From  that  time  he  quickly  and  steadi- 
ly improved  in  liealth   in  every  respect,  and  resumed  his  work 
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on  the  farm.     It  is  nov  fifteen  months  since  the  operation,  iind 
he  is  in  every  way  enjoying  pood  Iiealth. 

The  boy  is  strong  and  able  (o  do  ordinary  work.  There  is 
every  indication  that  liis  recovery  is  absolutely  complete  and 
permanent.  I  believe  that  this  is  the  most  successful  case  of 
the  kind  thus  far  on  record.  It  seems  evident  that  the  com- 
mencement of  his  disease  on  October  2,  1888,  was  an  intussus- 
ception (at  point  A  in  the  diagram),  that  the  soft,  fleshy  mass 
passed  in  one  of  his  stools  about  a  month  later  was  the  intus- 
su-sceptum,  which  had  sloughed  out,  and  that  the  subsequent 
stenosis  and  adhesions  were  results  of  that  process. 

My  experience  in  this  ease  and  in  another,  in  wliich  I 
performed  orastro-enterostoray  with  decalcified-bone  plates 
for  cancerous  stenosis  of  the  pylorus,  convinces  me  that  the 
t)one  plates  are  much  to  be  preferred  to  the  various  catgut 
substitutes  (rings  and  mats)  and  all  other  substitutes  which 
have  been  siigs^ested.  They  are  admirably  adapted  for  the 
purpose  and  need  no  improvement. 


REPORT  OF 

A  CASE   OP^  INTESTINAL   ANASTOMOSIS 

FOR   F.ECAL   FISTULA, 

WITH  REMARKS* 

Hy   CHARLES   H.   RICHMOND,   M.  I)., 

LIVONIA,  N.  T. 

On  the  Ist  of  January,  1890, 1  was  called  to  see  W.  W.  R., 
of  Honeoye,  N.  Y.,  in  consultation  with  Dr.  Green  and  Dr. 
Wilbur.  The  patient  was  forty-six  or  forty-seven  years  old,  of 
slight  build,  considerably  emaciated,  showed  spells  of  elevated 
temperatare,  and  had  enlargement  of  some  of  the  glands  of  the 
right  groin,  with  tenderness  of  the  adjacent  muscles.  Rectal 
examination  elicited  no  pelvic  bunches.  The  patient  had  re- 
cently recovered  from  an  attack  of  peritonitis  and  was  still  in 
bed  part  of  the  time.  Sotne  teu  or  twelve  years  ago  he  had 
peritonitis,  followed  by  venous  thrombosis  of  the  right  limb,  or 
phlegmasia  alba  dolens.  He  has  had  more  or  less  trouble  with 
the  limb  since. 

About  the  1st  of  June  last,  six  months  after  my  visit,  Mr. 
R.  called  at  my  office  in  Livonia  on  his  way  to  Rochester  to 
consult  an  eminent  practitioner.  He  was  markedly  thin  and 
amotnic,  complained  of  lameness  and  distress  in  the  riglit  iliac 
region,  increased  l)y  jiressure  on  the  back,  and  had  a  tempera- 
ture of  100°.  The  diagnosis  seemed  to  rest  between  disease  of 
the  appendix  and  psoas  abscess,  with  the  probabilities,  in  view 
-of  the  liislory  of  the  case,  of  the  former.  At  that  time  I  ad- 
vised an  exploratory  incision  with  the  object  of  removal  of  the 
appendix  if  found  diseased,  or  the  evacuation  of  an  abscess  if 
:already  existing;  hut,  there  being  no  concurrence  of  opinion, 
simple  measures  only  were  resorted  to. 

During  the  latter  part  of  July  an  increase  in  th»  tenderness 
of  the  parts  about  the  groin  and  hip  joint,  with  elevation  of 
temperature,  took  place,  and  on  the  8th  of  August,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  Dr.  Wilbur  and  Dr.  Green,  I  o])ened  an  absce.ss  which 
had  become  manifest  on  tlie  right  thigh,  a  little  below  the  hip 
joint  and  on  the  outer  aspect  of  the  limb.  It  contained  ])us, 
gas,  and  fsBoal  matter,  the  odor  of  which  was  the  very  prince 
of  stinks.  The  nature  of  the  trouble  was  now  positively  known, 
but,  the  patient's  condition  being  bad,  it  was  thought  best  to 
delay  further  operative  procedure  until  he  might  recuperate 
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and  at  the  same  time  be  allowed  time  for  the  possibility  of 
spontaneous  closure  of  the  fistula. 

A  fa-cal  fistula  occurring  at  the  head  of  the  colon  is 
much  more  disagreeable  and  debilitatiner  than  an  artificial 
anus  at  the  sigmoid  flexure,  for  the  contents  of  the  got  are 
thinner,  causing  a  more  constant  discharge  with  consequent 
local  irritation,  and  the  tract  of  the  fistula,  with  its  pus- 
secreting  walls,  is  a  source  of  debility  and  septicsemia. 

I  saw  the  patient  two  or  three  times  within  the  follow- 
ing three  weeks,  during  which  time  fa;cal  matter  continued 
to  pour  out  of  the  orifice  of  the  abscess  in  abundance,  a 
smaller  portion  passing  per  rectum,  the  patient's  condition 
meanwhile  growing  no  better,  except  in  a  fall  of  tempera- 
ture to  nearly  the  normal  point  since  the  opening  of  the  ab- 
scess. I  then  began  to  think  seriously  of  an  abdominal 
operation.  After  giving  the  matter  some  thought  and  lav- 
ing the  case  before  some  medical  men,  among  whom  was 
Di'.  G.  IT.  Bosley,  of  New  York,  I  comiiiunicated  with  Dr. 
Wilbur,  suggesting  the  propriety  of  some  procedure.  In 
the  mean  time  Dr.  Frank  Becker,  of  New  York,  had  seen 
the  patient  and  advised  an  operation,  hut  I  do  not  know 
upon  what  plan.  The  family,  after  a  time,  felt  that  the  only 
hope  for  life  was  in  having  the  fistula  closed,  and  the  pa- 
tient preferred  death  to  an  open  fistula,  wliich,  notwith- 
standing frequent  cleansings,  was  exceedingly  offensive. 
Dr.  Wilbur  and  Dr.  Green  concurring,  arrangements  for  an 
operation  were  finally  made. 

Operations  for  the  closure  of  faecal  fistula-  have  not,  as 
a  rule,  succeeded  well.  Laying  aside  the  difficulties  in 
working  through  adhesions,  a  closure  of  the  gut  is  seldom 
effective,  while  the  opening  of  the  tract  of  the  fistala  or 
into  the  abscess  necessarily  exposes  the  abdominal  cavity 
to  the  dangers  of  sepsis.  I  therefore  determined  not  to  at- 
tempt to  find  the  point  of  origin  of  the  fistula,  but  to  divide 
the  gut  on  each  side,  close  the  respective  ends,  and  unite 
the  portions  of  intestine  freed  from  the  adherent  mass,  leav- 
ing the  latter,  together  with  the  tract  of  the  fistula  or  ab- 
scess cavity,  undisturbed. 

Qn  the  llth  of  September,  five  weeks  after  the  abscess  was 
opened,  ably  assisted  by  Dr.  Wilbur  and  Dr.  (Jreen  of  Honeoye, 
Dr.  (loodrich  of  Avon,  Dr.  (ininan  of  Lima,  and  Dr.  Starr  and 
Dr.  Foster  of  Rochester,  1  opened  the  abdominal  cavity  at  the 
outer  border  of  the  right  rectus  muscle,  being  careful  not  to 
carry  the  incision  much  below  a  point  intersecting  a  line  drawn 
from  the  umbilicus  to  the  anterior  superior  spinous  process  of 
the  ilium,  lest  the  abscess  might  bo  inadvertently  opened;  but, 
as  no  adhesions  were  found  between  the  colon  and  the  anterior 
abdominal  walls,  the  opening  was  extended  do»  nward  to  within 
an  inch  and  a  half  of  Poui):irt's  ligament,  about  five  inches  in 
extent,  in  order  to  allow  plenty  of  room  for  work.  The  cnjcum 
and  lower  end  of  the  ileum  were  adherent  by  their  inferior  and 
)>osterior  aspect  to  the  iliac  fascia,  the  njiper  surface  being  frce> 
A  foot  or  move  was  thus  adherent.  The  appendix  was  not  found 
and  was  presumably  the  sent  of  tlie  trouble,  having  been  lost 
or  inclosed  within  the  abscess.  The  extent  of  the  abscess  and 
esnct  |)oint  of  the  li.stulous  opening  in  the  intestine  could  not 
be  determined  by  sight  or  palpation,  necessitating  the  elimina- 
tion of  almost  the  entire  adherent  portion — about  a  foot — in- 
cluding the  iloo  cascal  valve.  The  ends  of  llie  divided  a-cond- 
ing  colon  were  closed  with  Lombert's  suture  of  fine  silk,  the 
peritoneal  surfaces  being  in  a[ii)osifion,  and  the  ileum,  divided 
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some  two  or  three  inches  above  the  valve,  was  treated  in  the 
Slime  way.  Flat  sponges  were  placed  beneath  the  gut  while  it 
was  being  operatt-d  upcn,  the  contents  of  the  intestine  having 
been  previously  pressed  away  and  held  back  by  coarse  ligatures 
tied  in  a  single  knot  for  the  purpose  of  being  afterward  re- 
moved. While  suturing  the  iJenm  it  was  found  that  one  of  the 
ends  of  tlie  divided  colon  leaked,  whereupon  the  end  was  re 
sutured  and  the  ab<lominal  cavity  cleansed.  The  ileum  and  colon 
were  then  joined  by  their  lateral  surfaces  by  means  of  Abbe's 
catgut  rings,  which  I  had  pre|iared  according  to  his  direclioH^■, 
the  suturing  being  done  with  fine  silk.  There  was  no  leakage 
at  any  po'nt,  and  the  apposition  of  the  margins  of  the  openings 
seemed  perfect.  The  [)arts  were  cleansed,  the  abdominal  cavity 
was  rinsed,  the  intestines  were  replaced  (they  had  been  kept 
warm  by  means  of  spongts  wet  with  a  warm  saline  solution), 
and  the  walls  were  closed  and  dressed  in  the  usual  way,  the 
entire  operation  lasting  about  an  hour  and  forty-five  minutes. 

Every  autise))tic  [)recaution  was  observeil  liirouii'hout, 
yet  it  seeras  ditliciilt  in  su<-li  procedures  to  pi'cvcnt  infec- 
tion of  the  |ieritc>iia-uni  tu  some  extent,  for.  in  makino;  the 
openings,  the  tiiitrers  niav  become  contaminated,  and  the 
process  of  suturing  endangers  tlie  infection  of  the  silk.  The 
fingers  mav  be  cleansed,  but  a  tliort'Ugh  sponging  of  the 
sutures  with  an  antiseptic  solution  may  fail  to  neutralize  all 
the  germs  within  or  beneath  the  fibers  if  they  have  perad- 
venture  penetrated  the  mucous  lining  of  the  intestine.  The 
system  undoubtedly,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  is  capable 
of  resisting  a  certain  degree  of  virnlency,  but  in  certain  low 
states  tills  power  is  measurably  lost,  so  that  death  may  re- 
sult from  combined  shock  and  septic  inflammation,  pro- 
vided there  is  even  slight  contamination.  Dr.  Wilbur  in- 
forms me  that  this  patient  died  of  peritonitis  and  shock 
forty  hours  after  tlie  completion  of  the  operation.  There 
was  no  autopsy. 

The  surface  temperature  never  came  up  to  normal. 
About  twenty-four  hours  after  tiie  conipletion  of  the  op- 
eration the  rectal  temperature  had  risen  to  101",  and  twelve 
hours  later  to  104°.  The  pulse,  wlien  the  patient  was  put 
to  bed,  was  130  a  minute,  and  became  somewhat  less  frequent 
during  the  fifteen  hours  I  remained  with  him.  Vomiting  was 
occa.sional  after  the  (iperatii>n,  and  more  or  less  pain  was 
experienced.  Tympanites  was  not  marked.  Patients  fre- 
quently recover  after  as  much  evidence  of  local  trouble  as 
this  patient  showed,  and  there  may  justly  arise  a  question 
as  to  the  existence  of  actual  septic  peritonitis. 

I  have  been  uncertain  as  to  the  source  of  the  sepsis,  if, 
indeed,  it  was  an  important  factor.  It  was  possibly  due  to 
insufhcient  cleansing  of  the  abdominal  cavity  after  the  leak- 
age in  the  colon  took  place,  although  at  the  time  it  seemed 
sufficient.  The  inside  of  tlie  ends  of  the  cut  intestines  was 
sponged  out  with  a  1-to  2,000  l)icliloride  solution,  and  after 
the  union  was  completed  the  stitched  parts  were  well 
cleansed.  There  was  more  exposure  of  the  intestines  than 
was  desirable,  made  unavoidable  on  account  of  flatus. 

Here  let  me  say,  from  a  considerable  experience  in  ab- 
dominal work  of  one  sort  and  auolbcr,  that  I  am  convinced 
that  an  operation  forformingan  aruiJ-tomosis,  or  in  peritonitis, 
or  in  appendicitis,  is  more  difficult  tiian  an  un<.omplicatpJ 
ovariotomy,  for  the  reason  that  the  intestines  are  always  bulg- 
ing up  in  the  way,  and  that,  with  the  tense  abdominal  walls, 


makes  it  more  difficult  to  get  a  nice  adaptation  of  perito- 
neal edges  when  the  wound  is  closed.  Notwithstanding  the 
instructions  to  keep  the  intestines,  except  the  part  operated 
upon,  within  the  abdominal  walls,  it  will  be  found  in  most 
cases  iuipossible  to  do  so,  and  there  is  consequently  an  in- 
crea.«ed  risk  from  exposure  antl  manipulation. 

Pus  only  came  from  the  fistula  after  the  operation,  and 
at  death  a  rectal  discharge  of  fitces  was  found  to  have  taken 
[)lace. 

The  principle  originated  by  Senn  in  the  lateral  anasto- 
mosis was  followed.  Its  advantages  over  end-to-end  union 
are  obvious,  not  only  in  affording  greater  security  against 
leakage,  but  also  in  being  stronger  and  more  rapidly  accom- 
plished. Intestinal  anastomosis  has  been  successfully  per- 
formed several  times  in  malignant  disease,  affording  the 
patient  an  increased  length  of  rope,  and  has  been  suceess- 
t'ullv  performeil  by  .\bl>e  for  fiiecal  fistula;  but  in  no  in- 
stance, so  far  as  I  have  seen,  has  the  procedure  followed  by 
mvself  been  adopted  or  suggested.  Although  this  case  ter- 
minated fatally,  owing  in  great  part  to  the  desperate  condi- 
tion of  the  patient,  who  was  unable  to  resist  the  influence 
of  some  unknown  sepsis,  the  principle  of  leaving  the  fistula 
itself  untouched  and  uniting  the  intestine  indcpondeiitly 
seems  entirely  feasible — indeed,  the  only  course  to  I'ollow  in 
similar  cases. 

In  cases  in  which  the  patient's  condition  is  not  too  low 
there  is  every  reason  for  hope  of  success;  but  ther(!  is  scarce- 
ly a  procedure  which  requires  greater  care  and  watchfulness 
on  the  part  of  the  operator  throughout  than  one  for  intesti- 
nal anastomosis.  The  surgeon  can  not  alwa\s  select  his 
cases.  He  sometimes  must  take  a  great  risk  of  failure  for 
the  sake  of  giving  his  patient  the  only  remaining  chance. 
Moreover,  persons  will  seldom  submit  to  an  operation  so 
lont;  as  there  is  any  other  chance  for  life. 

On  account  of  these  things  this  opcratiim  may  never  pre- 
sent as  favorable  statistics  as  some  other  abtlomiiial  opera- 
tions, but  it  is  none  the  less  legitimate. 

(The  method  of  using  the  rings  and  plates  in  forming 
the  intestinal  union  was  then  ilcnionstratcd.) 


A    NEW  OPERATION    FOR 
DEVIATION   OF  THE   NASAL   SEPTUM. 

WITH  A   JlKl'ORT  OF  VAfiKH* 
By    morris   J.    ASCII,    M.  I). 

The  distress  occasioned  by  a  permanently  occluded  nos- 
tril in  the  shape  of  mouth-breathing  and  the  various  com- 
plications that  accompany  this  condition  is  brought  so  of- 
ten to  the  notice  of  the  nasal  surgeon  that  any  operation 
that  will  ea'^ily  remedy  the  difficulty  is  worthy  of  notice. 
The  pathology  and  symptoms  of  a  deviated  septum  have 
been  so  often  described  that  I  will  not  occupy  your  time 
with  them,  but  content  myself  with  calling  attention  to  the 
operative  procedure  by  which  I  remedy  the  defect.  It  is 
particularly  adapted  to  those  cases  in  which  there  is  a  de- 


*  Read    beloic    the   .\niericiin    Luryngological    Association   at    Its 
twclflh  unniial  congress. 
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flection  with  increased  length  of  the  septum,  and  where 
there  is  adhesion  to  the  inferior  turbinated  body  ;  its  great 
advantage  being  in  its  simplicity  and  in  its  easy  and  rapid 
performance — that  it  involves  no  loss  of  substance  and  en- 
tails but  little  annoyance  to  the  patient  after  the  operation. 
I  have  found  the  operation  to  be  perfectly  satisfactory, 
permanently  relieving  the  obstruction  in  all  cases;  only 
those  in  which  there  existed  deflection  of  the  bony  septum 
discovered  after  the  correction  of  the  cartilaginous  deform- 
ity ret|uired  any  further  treatment.  In  one  case  only  was 
there  any  hajmorrhage  of  a  severe  character,  which  was 
easily  checked;  and  in  one  case — not  among  those  here  re- 
ported—there remained  for  two  or  three  years  a  small  per- 
foration which  has  since  healed. 

In  all  of  these  cases  the  deviation  of  the  septum  was 
toward  the  left,  a  fact  in  accord  with  the  observation  of 
most  writers. 

The  instruments  I  employ  in  this  operation  are — 

1.  A  pair  of  strong  cartilage  scissors,  one  blade  thick 
and  blunt  for  introduction  into  the  obstructed  nostril;  the 
other,  the  cutting  blade,  of  a  curved  wedge-shape,  the 
shanks  curved  outward  so  as  to  admit  of  closing  without 
interferinf;  svith  the  columua.  The  handles  are  of  steel  and 
curved,  like  those  of  a  dental  forceps  (Fig.  1). 

2.  A  curved  gouge  for  breaking  up  any 
adhesions  that  may  exist  between  the  septum 
and  turl)inated  body  (Fig.  2). 


Pia.  1. 


Fio.  2. 


?>.  An  Adatus  forceps,  or  one  with  stout  parallel  blades. 

4.  A  triangular  splint  of  tin,  cut  to  adapt  itself  to  the 
cartilage  of  the  section.  Formerly  I  used  a  splint  of  a  more 
elaborate  character,  sucli  as  F  show  you  here  (Fig.  3) ;  but 
it  had  the  objection  of  being  always  in  sight  and  I  gave  up 
its  use,  although  in  other  respects  it  proved  perfectly  satis- 
factory.    If  the  patient  has  a  good  deal  of  nerve,  the  opera- 
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tion  may  be  performed  with  the  aid  of  cocaine;  but,  as  a 
rule,  it  is  best  to  use  ether.  Before  the  operation  the  nos- 
trils are  to  be  well  washed  out  with 
a  disinfecting  solution,  such  as  lis- 
terine  or,  what  I  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  use,  Dobell's  solution  with 
the  addition  of  thymol  and  eucalyp- 
tol.  The  patient  then  having  been 
etherized,  the  adhesions  between 
the  septum  and  turbinated  bodv, 
when  such  exist,  are  broken  up  by 
the  use  of  the  curved  gouge.  The 
blunt  blade  of  the  scissors  is  in- 
serted into  the  obstructed  nostril, 

and  the  cutting  blade  into  the  other;  a  crucial  incision  is 
then  made  as  near  as  possible  at  right  angles  at  the  point  of 
greatest  convexity.  The  forefinger  is  then  inserted  into  the 
obstructed  nostril ;  the  segments  made  by  the  incision  are 
pushed  into  the  opposite  one,  and  the  pressure  continued 
until  they  are  broken  at  their  base  and  the  resiliency  of  the 
septum  destroyed.  On  this  point  depends  the  success  of 
the  operation,  for,  unless  the  fracture  of  these  segments  is 
assured,  the  resiliency  of  the  cartilage  will  not  be  overcome 
and  the  operation  will  fail.  The  septum  is  then  to  be 
straightened  with  the  Adams  or  other  strong  forceps,  and 
the  liasinorrhaire  checked  before  proceeding  further,  which 
is  usually  accomplished  by  a  spray  of  ice-water,  though 
sometimes  tamponing  may  be  required.  The  nostril  having 
been  cleaned,  the  straightened  septum  is  then  held  in  posi- 
tion by  the  tin  splint  previously  wrapped  with  absorbent 
cotton  moistened  in  a  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury  of 
1  to  5,000,  and  the  nostril  packed  with  gauze  or  absorbent 
cotton  moistened  with  the  same.  The  tamponing  must  be 
thoroughly  done  or  hjemorrhage  will  certainly  recur.  1 
usually  introduce  a  pledget  of  gauze  or  cotton,  to  which  a 
ligature  is  attached,  as  far  into  the  nostril  as  is  possible, 
leaving  the  string  hanging  out,  and  pack  the  moistened 
pledgets  firmly  upon  this.  The  splint  and  tampon  is  al- 
lowed to  remain  undisturbed  for  four  days,  when  they  are 
removed  and  the  parts  cleansed  with  a  disinfecting  solu- 
tion ;  the  splint  and  tampon  are  then  reapplied,  the  parts 
being  straightened,  if  necessary,  with  the  forceps.  This  is 
repeated  two  or  three  times  a  week  for  three  weeks,  by 
which  time  the  parts  have  become  permanently  fixed  in 
their  improved  position  ;  but  it  may  require  at  least  two 
weeks  more  before  the  parts  are  healed  and  the  patient 
breathes  through  an  unobstructed  nostril.  It  sometimes 
happens  that  posteriorly  to  the  cartilaginous  deviation  a 
bony  one  exists.  This  can  then  be  easily  remedied  by  the 
electro-trephine  or  saw.  The  cases  which  1  report  here 
were  all,  with  one  exception,  operated  on  at  the  New  York 
Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  and  the  after-treatment  was  carried 
out  by  Assistant  Surgeon  1  >r.  Emil  Mayer,  to  whom  1  am  in- 
debted for  their  report.  I  have  delayed  presenting  the  re- 
port of  this  operation  to  yon  until  I  had  assured  myself  that 
its  results  wonid  prove  satisfactory  and  permanent;  but 
now  that  the  operation  has  stood  the  test  of  time,  I  feel 
that  I  am  justified  in  doing  so.  The  operation  is  simple 
and  easy,  requires  but  a  few  minutes  for  its  performance. 
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involves  no  loss  of  substance,  and  the  operator  is  not  em- 
barrassed in  his  work  by  the  bleedini): — a  practical  point 
which  I  am  sure  all  who  are  familiar  with  nasal  surgery  will 
appreciate.  Of  the  cases  reported,  the  incisions  in  the  first 
two  were  made  by  the  bistoury  instead  of  the  cartilage  scis- 
sors, but  the  principle  of  the  crucial  incisions  with  fracture 
and  tampon  was  the  same. 

Case  I. — A.  W.,  female,  aged  eleven,  patient  ot  Dr.  Mayer's, 
was  brought  to  New  York  for  treatment  for  nasal  stenosis,  said 
to  be  due  to  a  fall  in  infancy.  The  cartilaginous  septum  is  de- 
viated to  tlie  left  near  the  orifice  of  the  nostril,  which  is  com- 
pletely obstructed,  no  air  passing.  She  is  a  mouth-breather, 
and  the  voice  has  a  nasal  twang.  Operation  performed  under 
ether  on  September  19,  1883.  The  crucial  incisions  were  made 
with  a  knife  through  the  cartilage,  the  fragments  fractured,  and 
the  nostrils  plugged  with  antiseptic  cotton,  which  was  removed 
on  the  third  day.  There  had  been  no  bleeding  and  no  rise  of 
temperature.  After  washing  out  the  nostril,  the  left  side  was 
repacked,  the  parts  being  kept  straight  with  the  Adams  for- 
ceps. On  September  30th  plugs  removed ;  patient  breathes 
freely  through  both  nostrils.  The  straightening  forceps  are  in- 
troduced tri-weekly,  and  on  October  24th  patient  is  discharged 
cured. 

Case  II. — Louise  H.,  aged  seventeen.  Patient  of  Throat 
Clinic,  New  York  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary.  The  left  nostril  is 
completely  obstructed  by  a  deviated  cartilaginous  septum,  which 
is  firmly  adherent  to  the  inferior  turbinated  body  of  the  same 
side.  Operation  performed  at  infirmary,  September  38,  1884, 
under  ether.  The  adhesions  were  broken  up,  and  the  crucial 
incisions  and  fracture  accomplished.  The  septum  straightened, 
and  held  in  position  by  a  specially  devised  splint  (Fig.  .3).  This 
consisted  of  an  external,  lyre-shaped  frame,  to  the  center  of 
which,  on  a  hinged  joint,  two  plaques  of  hard  rubber,  of  a 
shape  similar  to  the  triangular  cartilage,  were  attached.  The 
plaques,  being  adjusted  to  their  place  in  either  nostril,  were 
fastened  in  their  position  by  the  screw  passing  through  the 
outer  frame,  and  the  nostrils  afterward  tamponed.  There  was 
no  constitutional  disturbance.  In  three  weeks  after  tri-weekly 
applications  of  the  straightening  forceps  the  patient  was  dis- 
charged cured. 

Case  III. — Philip  L,,  aged  thirteen,  came  to  the  clinic  of  the 
New  York  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  with  nasal  obstruction;  is  a 
mouth-breather.  Hearing  defective  in  left  ear;  is  dull  and 
apathetic;  the  cartilaginous  septum  is  deviated  to  the  left  and 
is  firmly  adherent  to  the  inferior  turbinated  body,  the  greatest 
convexity  being  an  inch  and  a  quarter  from  the  nasal  orifice. 

The  operation  was  performed  under  ether  at  the  infirmary, 
December  1,  1888.  The  adhesions  having  been  broken  up  by 
the  gouge,  the  cartilage  was  incised  with  the  cartilage  scissors, 
the  segments  fractured,  and  splint  and  tampon  api)lied.  After 
the  cartilace  was  straightened,  a  long,  bony  obstruction  was 
found  to  exist  behind  it,  which  was  afterward  removed  by 
means  of  the  electro-trephine.  This  was  finally  accomplished 
in  six  weeks,  and  on  February  15th  the  patient  was  discharged 
cored,  breathing  freely  with  closed  mouth,  and  hearing  greatly 
improved.  A  recent  report  from  this  case  shows  the  improve- 
ment to  be  permanent. 

Case  IV. — Fannie  M.,  aged  sixteen,  came  to  the  clinic  of  the 
New  York  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  complaining  of  nasal  obstruc- 
tion and  deformity,  the  result  of  violence  when  three  years  old. 
Examination  shows  the  left  nostril  to  be  entirely  occluded  by 
a  deviated  septum,  the  tip  of  the  nose  being  bent  to  the  right. 
She  is  more  anxious  to  be  relieved  of  tlie  deformity  than  of  the 
obstruction.     The  operation  was  undertaken  with  the  view  of 


curing  both.  Operation  at  infirmary,  December  22,  1888,  un- 
der ether.  Crucial  incisions,  fracture,  splint,  and  tampons. 
After  straightening  the  septum,  a  strip  of  rubber  planter  was 
applied  to  the  tip  of  the  nose,  and  traction  made  by  fastening 
the  end  to  the  lett  cheek.  The  traction  was  faithfully  kept  up 
for  some  weeks  after  the  patency  of  the  nostril  was  re-estab- 
lished, and  when  seen  on  May  4,  1890,  by  Dr.  Mayer,  the  de- 
formity had  entirely  disappeared. 

Case  V. — Julius  R.,  aged  sixteen ;  clinic  of  the  Manhattan 
Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary.  Operation,  under  ether.  May  22, 1889. 
Operation  and  after-treatment  as  in  the  other  cases.  Discharged 
cured  on  June  15,  1889. 

Case  VI. — B.  E.,  m.ale,  aged  seventeen,  referred  to  Throat 
Clinic  of  New  York  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  by  Dr.  Rnpp,  sur- 
geon in  the  Ear  Department.  The  patient  is  entirely  deaf  in 
left  ear.  Left  nostril  completely  occluded.  Operation,  under 
ether,  February  8,  1890.  Same  procedure  as  in  previous  cases, 
the  resulting  hemorrhage,  however,  being  more  than  ordinary. 
During  the  night  succeeding  the  operation  his  breathing  was 
alarmingly  interfered  with  during  sleep.  On  being  awakened 
by  the  nurse,  he  was  found  to  be  bleeding  from  the  mouth,  and 
large  coagula  were  expelled  from  the  pharynx.  The  tampons 
were  removed,  the  nose  cleansed,  and  the  bleeding  checked  by 
ice,  after  which  the  splint  and  tampon  were  replaced.  On  the 
7th  hiemorrhage  recurred  during  the  night,  but  was  checked  by 
ice.  On  the  15th  he  went  to  his  home,  when  bleeding  again 
occurred,  which  was  controlled  by  my  assistant,  who  was  sent 
for.  After  this  there  was  no  further  trouble,  and  the  regu- 
lar after-treatment  was  carried  out.  On  March  20,  1890,  Dr. 
Rnpp  reports  marked  iraprnvement  in  the  hearing,  and  on  April 
30th  the  patient  reports  that  he  breathes  freely  through  the 
formerly  obstructed  nostril. 


A  NEW  LOCAL  THERAPY 

OF   TUBERCULOSIS   PULMONALIS. 

By   nUGO   J.  LOEBINGER,  M.  D. 

Never  before  has  the  question  concerning  the  curabil- 
ity of  consumption  possessed  more  intense  interest  than  at 
the  present  time,  when  scientists  of  all  nations  are  striving 
to  solve  the  problem  of  the  cure  of  not  simply  pulmonary 
tuberculosis,  but  tuberculosis  generally ;  and  it  almost 
seems  as  if  its  realization  were  at  hand. 

The  reason  for  this  general  emulation  lies  in  the  fact 
that  since  Koch's  discovery  of  the  Bacillus  tuberculosis  our 
knowledge  of  the  cause  of  the  disease  has  become  more 
comprehensive;  and  that,  in  particular,  the  study  of  the 
life-giving  properties  necessary  to  the  existence  of  the  ba- 
cillus, through  the  cultivation  of  pure  specimens  and  after 
experiments  upon  animals,  warrants  the  hope  that  its  growth 
in  the  organism  may  be  cut  otf — which  the  above-named 
scientist,  Koch,  is  alleged  to  have  already  in  a  measure  ac- 
complished. At  all  events,  we  have  learned,  particularly 
since  the  latest  investigation  by  Cornet,  and  others  before 
him,  to  protect  ourselves  against  them. 

Another  reason  is  the  fact  that  Nature  often  effects  a 
spontaneous  cure  of  pulmonary  consumption,  if  only  in  its 
first  stages. 

Attention  is  here  called  to  the  interesting  records  of 
post-mortoin  examinations  at  the  Paris  Morgue,  published 
by  Vibert,  which  treat  of  the  sudden  or  violent  death  of 
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numerous  apparent!}'  healthy  persons  whose  hings,  however, 
simply  showed  evidences  of  healed  tuberculosis.  Clinical 
experience  has  confirmed  the  partial  curability  of  tubercu- 
losis of  the  lungs  and  unconditionally  recognizes  this.  Only 
with  regard  to  the  therapy  is  there  a  division  of  opinion, 
which  runs  in  two  channels.  One  theory  is  that  of  general 
therapeutics,  which  consists  in  the  belief  that  it  is  better 
not  to  attack  the  locus  affectiis  directly,  but  rather,  by 
means  of  general  regulations — -such  as  good,  even  excess- 
ive, food,  pure  air,  permanent  sojourn  in  the  open  air,  etc. 
— to  effect,  as  it  is  asserted  can  be  done,  the  patient's 
restoration.  As  an  extreme  measure,  internal  aid  is  given 
to  act  on  the  disease  through  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
as,  for  instance,  by  the  use  of  creasote,  guaiacol,  etc.  In- 
terpreted into  the  language  of  modern  bacteriology,  this 
means  to  rob  the  Bacillus  tuberculosis  of  the  soil  which 
promotes  its  growth.  These  views  are  strengthened  by  the 
happy  results  attained  in  those  institutions  and  establish- 
ments where  such  principles  are  strictly  maintained.  In 
Europe  the  most  renowned  of  these  are  those  of  Dr.  Driver, 
in  Rippoldsgriin  ;  of  Dettweiler,  in  Frankenstein,  Taunus ; 
the  Bremer's  institute  in  Gorbersdorf,  etc.  Of  those  insti- 
tutions in  the  United  States  enjoying  transatlantic  reputa- 
tion, Dr.  Trudeau's  Adirondack  Cottage  Sanitarium  is  the 
leading  one. 

Opposed  to  this  theory  are  the  more  or  less  negative 
results  of  that  therapy  which  has  for  its  first  principle  the 
attack  of  the  locus  affectas  directly — the  local  therapy.  It 
is  true  that,  since  the  failure  of  hot-air  inhalation,  etc.,  there 
exists  among  our  physicians,  as  well  as  in  the  public  mind, 
a  certain  amount  of  distrust  of  all  so-called  local  cures 
for  pulmonary  consumption.  Nevertheless,  it  must  be  con- 
ceded a  priori  that  that  point  of  view  will  be  an  ideal  one 
with  respect  to  lung  therapeutics  (including,  also,  general 
therapeutic  regulations)  which  does  not  prohibit  the  local 
treatment  of  the  diseased  lung.  This  is  therefore  a  sur- 
gical view  of  the  <|iiestion  ;  precisely  as  a  surgeon  would 
not  content  himself  with  undertaking  the  treatment  of  a 
fungous  inflammation  of  the  knee  joint  simply  with  fresh  air 
and  nourishing  food,  nor  even  with  a  general  contratubercu- 
lous  cure,  by  means  of  inoculation,  etc. 

At  the  last  International  Medical  Congress  one  of  the 
greatest  throat  specialists  of  Europe,  Professor  lleryng, 
of  Warsaw,  most  emphatically  declared  that  no  general 
contratuberculous  cure  should  ever  deter  him,  in  cases 
where  local  therapeutics  was  available,  from  energetically 
employing  the  same  ;  as  in  the  larynx,  for  instance. 

Overlooking  the  somewhat  venturesome  attempts  to  in- 
ject medicinal  liquids  through  the  thoracic  wall  into  the 
lung  (which  practice  has  led  to  unfavorable  results,  with 
huMiioptysis,  pleuritis,  etc.),  local  therapy  should  be  em- 
ployed only  by  means  of  the  natural'channels  of  respiration. 
It  has  consisted,  heretofore,  merely  in  some  form  of  inhala- 
tion. Effective  inhalation  has  only  been  undertaken  with 
real  gases  when  it  could  be  foreseen  that  the  same  would 
really  reach  the  lung  tissues  through  respiration. 

The  choice  is,  unfortunately,  very  limited,  as  the  ma- 
jority of  gases  arc  partly  iriespiral.lc — /.  e.,  tlioy  cause 
spasm  of  the  glottis — partly  irritating  and  toxic  ;  where- 


fore the  selection  has  been  confined  to  the  most  natural  and 
accessible  of  gases — viz.,  the  atmosphere  and  its  single  con- 
stituents. Heated  air  has  been  resorted  to,  as  the  bacilli 
can  not  live  in  a  certain  degree  of  high  temperature — as 
if  it  were  possible  for  the  lungs,  a  by  no  means  unimpor- 
tant part  of  the  entire  body,  to,  even  for  a  moment,  main- 
tain a  higher  level  of  temperature  than  that  of  the  body  ! 
The  results,  therefore,  remained  not  only  entirely  negative, 
but  it  was  also  demonstrated  experimentally  by  !Mosso,  of 
Turin,  that  even  with  inhalation  at  320°  F.  the  tempera- 
ture in  the  trachea  of  a  dog,  with  a  body  temperature  of 
about  ]0'2°  F.  in  the  rectum,  showed  100°  F.;  so  rapid  is 
the  process  of  cooling  in  the  air  channels. 

The  several  component  parts  of  the  air,  oxygen  and  its 
modification  ozone,  and  nitrogen  and  its  modification  azote, 
have  been  applied  as  inhalations  in  the  treatment  of  pul- 
monary consumption.  The  former,  it  is  well  known,  in- 
fluences the  blood-corpuscles,  and  thereon  depends  the  en- 
tire change  of  matter.  The  inhalation  of  oxygen  results  in 
a  more  rapid  diminution  of  oxidation  stages.  Whether 
this  has  a  desirable  influence  on  pulmonary  consumption,, 
in  that  an  accelerated  change  with  negative  balance  leads 
to  a  rapid  end,  is  a  question  that  can  readily  be  answered. 
Ozone  has  undoubtedly  (Liebreich)  an  eminently  antizymic 
virtue ;  still  it  operates  more  intensely  than  oxygenium 
upon  the  blood  globules,  being  at  the  same  time  very  irri- 
tating. Besides,  through  the  operation  of  vegetable  geims 
existing  in  the  superior  air-passages,  it  is  restored  to  its 
original  molecular  composition.  Rarefied  oxygen,  so-called 
nitrogen  (or  azote),  though  hindering  the  decay  of  the  dis- 
eased organism  (like  a  sojourn  in  a  high  climate  where  the 
air  is  thin  and  rarefied),  3  et,  as  regards  its  influence  upon 
the  process  of  the  disease  itself,  seems  to  be  without  any 
direct  effect  in  its  cure. 

Concerning  the  so-called  vapor  inhalations,  medicaments 
dissolved  in  water — for  example,  creasote,  carbol,  etc. — it  ap- 
pears highly  problematical  whether  the  matter  inhaled  really 
reaches  the  lung  tissues.  Even  should  we  not  rest  satisfied 
with  inhalations  of  dispersed  liquids,  but  resort  to  medicinal 
liquids  really  heated  up  to  the  boiling  point,  so  that  the  mat- 
ter would  be  transformed  into  vapor  in  the  same  propor- 
tion as  when  dissolved,  the  intended  result  seems  question- 
able. The  same  applies  to  the  spray  inhalation  lately  recom- 
mended by  Jalir,  wherein  heated  air  is  intimately  mingled 
with  the  dispersed  atmosphere,  so  as  to  allow  the  atmos- 
pheric fluids  to  evaporate,  a  process  not  far  different  from 
the  actual  vapor  inhalation.  The  latter,  if  applied  ration- 
ally and  for  the  purpose  of  respiration,  commingled  with 
cold  air,  is  primarily  exposed  to  becoming  cool,  which  cool- 
ness in  the  trachea,  as  above  shown,  becomes  excessive. 
And  as,  in  consequence  of  the  breathing  process,  there  is 
continually  present  in  the  air-passages  a  large  quantity  of 
liquid,  the  point  of  satiety  is  more  speedily  readied.  The 
vapor  is  rapidly  condense<l  and  falls  again  in  drops. 

Other  mediums  of  soluti<in  —  like  alcohol,  ether,  chloro- 
form, etc.,  the  boiling  point  of  which  is  mu(^li  lower  than 
that  of  water,  and  of  which  wc  may  infer,  therefore,  that,  as 
soon  as  they  are  transformed  into  gases,  the  same  will  be 
saved  until  reaching  respiration  in  tlu^  lung  tissues — are,  be- 
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cause  of  their  relative  appearances,  useless.  At  the  same 
time,  up  to  the  present,  creasote,  for  instance,  has  been  the 
most  desirable  contratubercuious  remedy,  being  oa^iilv  sohi- 
ble  in  alcohol  or  in  ether,  but  soluble,  however,  only  in  110 
parts  of  hot  water. 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  deduced  that  vapor  inhalations 
di)  not  penetrate  into  the  lungs;  thus  they  are  advisable  only 
in  the  treatment  of  diseased  larynx,  trachea,  and  bronchi. 
Indeed,  in  these  cases  there  is  no  method  or  treatment  that 
can  displace  this.  But  even  with  pure  gas  inhalation  it  is 
questionable  whether  the  gases  reach  the  locus  affectas. 
Aside  from  the  difference  in  the  gases,  the  propelling  motor 
of  the  inhalation  is,  practically,  the  respiratory  movement; 
we  know  that  not  simply  the  diseased  spot  of  the  lungs  re- 
mains in  a  state  of  inactivity,  but  also  the  neighboring 
organs,  in  consequence  of  relaxed  tension,  being  extremely 
sore  and  painful,  and  therefore  aiding  but  little  in  the  re- 
spiratory movement,  the  result  being  that  the  healthy 
portions  of  the  lungs  are  obliged  to  suck  up  more  stronijly 
the  inhaled  gases,  and  these,  not  being  intended  for  them, 
cause  irritation  and  often  pernicious  results.  This  physical 
fact  is  not  changed  by  the  use  of  compressed  air  or  gases 
for  inhalation. 

How,  then,  is  it  possible  to  act  with  purely  local  effect 
upon  the  actual  seat  of  disease  in  the  lungs  ? 

The  primary  requirement  is  the  acknowledged  one  of 
first  locating  the  seat  of  disease,  then  to  circumvent  the 
same  after  a  thorough  physical  examination,  not  resting 
content,  in  consequence  of  the  discovery  of  the  bacilli 
found  in  the  sputum,  with  the  general  diagnosis — tubercu- 
losis pulmonalis.  Proceed  then  to  ascertain  the  form  in 
which  medicinal  substances  may  be  conducted  direct  to  the 
diseased  portion  of  the  lung  tissue  and  there  remain,  in 
order  to  discriminate  between  the  inhaled  gases  (whoso 
contact  with  the  seat  of  disease  must  of  necessity  be  tran- 
sient) deposited  for  a  certain  length  of  time,  so  that  not 
merely  a  transitory  effect  will  have  been  attained.  And 
this  is  in  the  form  of  powder!  Can  powder  (or  dust)  be 
conveyed  into  the  lungs? 

Since  Cornet's  investigation,  we  know  that  the  germ  of 
the  disease — the  Bacillus  tuberculosis — is  conveyed  into  the 
lungs  in  the  form  of  dust;  therefore  the  remedy,  in  order  to 
rea<-h  the  seat  of  disease  in  the  lung,  must  exist  in  this  form. 
The  dust  of  rooms  and  streets,  daily  inhaled,  only  in  part 
remains  in  the  superior  air-passages,  from  there  to  be  again 
expectorated  ;  a  portion  penetrates  into  the  lung-parenchy- 
ma, where,  at  autopsies,  it  is  often  met  with,  representing 
a  portion  of  the  pigment  of  tlii^  lung. 

Who  has  not  heard  of  the  so-called  anthraeosis  (coal 
hinff),  or  pncumoiiokoniosis,  and  siderosis  of  (lersons  fol- 
lowing certain  vocations  ?  It  is  remarkable  that  here  the 
inhaled  dust — provided,  of  course,  that  the  same  is  free 
from  all  infectious  admixture — following  a  purely  mechan- 
ical path,  will  cause,  first  slight,  then  more  aggravated,  le- 
sions in  the  tissue,  frequently  resulting  in  clironic  absorp- 
tion of  the  lungs,  and,  being  in  the  forn)  of  so-called  fibrous 
induration,  occasion  cicatricial  formations  in  the  interstices 
of  the  tissue  (viz.,  iiiteralveolar,  interbronchial,  and  sub- 
pleural),  with  consequent  shrinkage. 


That  which  is  here  characterized  as  a  pathological  phe- 
nomenon is  that  art  of  na  ural  cure  which  seeks  to  elimi- 
nate and  make  innoxious  the  destructive  micro-organisms 
by  means  of  reconstruction  of  the  connective  tissue  of  the 
lungs,  producing  an  actual  cicatricial  formation,  taking  the 
place  of  the  decayed  lung  parenchyma,  which  often  occurs 
spontaneously  in  pulmonary  phthisis.  Wherefore  it  is  well 
to  work  upon  this  plan,  indicated,  as  it  were,  bv  nature. 

In  insufHation  of  the  lungs  we  make  use  of  a  compound 
powder  whose  basis  for  the  purpose  of  mechanical  action  in 
the  diseased  tissue  is  calcium  phosphide,  which  becomes  an 
amorphous  powder,  insoluble  in  water,  that,  when  deposited 
in  the  lung  tissue,  is  also  imbibed  by  the  lymph  cells,  which, 
in  turn,  become  migratory  amoeboid  cells,  carrying  the  pow- 
der through  the  interstitial  tissue,  and  finally  gaining  a  foot- 
hold in  the  filter  apparatus  of  the  large  bronchial  lymphatic 
glands. 

It  naturally  follows  that  a  portion  of  the  calcium 
phosphate,  mingling  with  the  albumin  of  the  necrosed  tis- 
sue, which  possesses  everywhere  in  the  body  a  well-known 
chemical  affinity  for  calcium,  becomes  chemically  united 
with  it,  representing  calcined  lime  in  the  cheesy  portions. 
Upon  this  premise  it  has  often  been  given  infernally  for 
scrofula  and  tuberculosis,  and  also  frequently  applied  exter- 
nally in  cases  of  tuberculous  ulcerations,  strewn  thereon  in 
the  form  of  powder. 

I  beg  here  to  call  attention  to  the  observations  made 
by  Halter,  the  originator  of  hot-air  inhalation,  that,  in  dis- 
tricts where  phthisis  abounded,  those  employed  in  lime- 
kilns remained,  during  a  period  of  fifteen  rears,  exempt 
therefrom.  Halter  attributes  this  fact  to  the  influence  of 
the  hot  air  present.  How  can  we  explain,  then,  the  fact 
that  persons  working  in  a  much  higher  teuiperature — as, 
for  instance,  in  furnace-rooms  —  do  not  have  equal  im- 
munity ? 

Excluding  all  specific  effect,  it  must  be  conceded  that 
from  these  particles  of  calcium  phosphide  proceeds  that 
mechanical  irritation  which  gives  to  the  diseased  lung  re- 
newed vigor,  favoring  the  reconstruction  of  the  connective 
tissue  of  the  lungs.  That  the  effect  may  ho  a  purely  local 
one — that  is,  that  the  sound  lung  tissue  may  be  spared — 
will  be  hereafter  touched  upon. 

To  satisfy  the  demands  of  antisepsis,  which,  without 
first  seeking  a  specific  against  the  Bacillus  tuberculosis, 
promises  success  in  view  of  the  fact  that  phthisis  of  the 
lungs,  being  a  mixed  process,  where  other  pathogenic  ba- 
cilli also  come  into  play,  such  as,  for  instance,  varieties  of 
streptococcus,  sodium  benzoate  may  be  mentioned  as  a  sec- 
ond constituent  for  the  powder  mixture.  A.s  the  latter  is 
soluble  in  wiiter,  the  eH'ect  is  not  a  mechanical  but  a  chemi- 
cal one.  Without  expecting,  as  1'.  von  liokitansky  errone- 
ously assumed,  a  specific  contratubercuious  effect,  it  never- 
theless possesses  great  antizymic  strength,  a(!ting  in  a 
stronger  degree  than  the  pure  acid. 

According  to  Bucliholz,  0*05  to  0-06  per  c^ent.  of  this 
salt,  in  the  nutritive  liquid  used  by  him,  proved  surticient 
to  prevent  the  growth  of  bacteria.  But  subseijuently 
Sclireiber,  after  giving  internally  fifteen  grammes,  observed 
only  insignificant  results,  such  as  dizziness  of  the  head  and 
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a  heightened  pulsation  of  the  heart.  Sodium  benzoate  is 
soon  eliminated  from  the  body,  partly  in  its  original  form, 
partly  in  the  form  of  liippuric  acid. 

Our  third  and  most  significant  constituent  is  either  one 
of  the  ethereal  oils,  in  the  shape  of  an  eliBosaecharum,  so 
thai  the  whol6  may  form  a  fine,  amorphous  powder;  for  the 
powder  consistence  is  lost  if  the  oleaginous  constituents 
rise  above  ten  per  cent.  Formerly  they  were  used  simply 
as  an  addition,  essence,  or  perfume,  except  by  the  old 
Egyptians,  who  used  the  same  for  embalming  their  dead ; 
with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  heavier  metallic  com- 
pounds— such  as  those  of  mercury,  silver,  and  gold — they 
now  stand  pre-eminently  at  the  head  of  all  antiseptic  and 
.specific  contratuberculosis  substances,  according  to  Koch 
and  others.  Vox  example,  Koch  found  that  oil  of  pepper- 
mint, in  a  solution  of  1  to  33,000,  was  sufficient  to  kill 
anthrax  bacilli,  while  Chamberland,  Meunier,  and  others 
observed  that  oil  of  cinnamon,  in  its  action  upon  tvplioid 
bacilli,  was  equal  to  a  mercurial  sublimate  solution  of  1  to 
200.  This  is  not  surprising  when  we  consider  that  the 
ethereal  oils  are  formed  from  terpen<'s,  which,  while  causing 
some  reduction,  produce  hydrogen  dioxide,  which  possesses 
antiseptic  powers;  and  from  camphors,  the  contratuhercu- 
lous  effect  of  which  has  recently  been  demonstrated  by 
Marpmann  experimentally.  After  having  administered  sev- 
eral chemical  camphor  preparations  to  rabbits,  Marpmann 
succeeded  in  making  them  proof  even  against  inoculation 
of  the  Bacillus  tuberculosis. 

As  soon  as  the  powdered  mixture  is  deposited  the  inter- 
mixed ethereal  oils  pass  away,  in  the  form  of  vapor,  from 
the  particles  to  which  they  clung,  and  enter  the  neighbor- 
ing diseased  tissue. 

This  is  an  important  fact,  for,  if  cavities  do  not  exist 
which  communicate  with  the  bronchi,  then,  in  the  most 
favorable  case,  the  powder  will  reach  only  to  the  vicinity  of 
the  locus  ajf'eclus,  which  generally  lies  apait  or  excluded, 
and  not  directly  accessible  by  way  of  the  respiratory  pas- 
sages. The  transpiration  of  the  internal  evaporation  of  oils, 
for  which  the  less  important  powder  admixtures  represent 
the  vehicle  onlv,  is  termed  by  me  "  secondary  interna]  in- 
halation." 

The  average  proportion  of  the  individual  constituents  is 
variable.  For  example,  where  the  treatment  of  cavities  is 
concerned,  or  an  aggravated  irritation  in  the  trachea,  the 
quantity  of  calcium  may  be  rated  proportionately  low  ;  it  is 
proportionately  high,  however,  in  cases  of  chronic,  cheesy 
pneumonia,  where  there  is  already  a  pronetiess  to  cicalriii.il 
formation  with  shrinkage. 

Although  insufflation  is  generally  relegated  to  the  sim- 
plest medicinal  province,  the  following  difficulties  are 
enumerated  herein,  which,  however,  can  be  very  readily 
overcome  by  any  practical  and  skillful  physician  : 

The  first  step  is  to  pass  through  the  narrow  passage  of 
the  larynx,  whose  t/lotlis  respiratona.  in  regular  hreathing, 
forms  a  fairly  triangular  opening  ;  the  same  becomes  ex- 
tended, however,  in  forcible  inhalation  to  a  s<|uare,  which, 
by  means  of  the  insiirtion  of  a  laryngeal  mirror,  permits  a 
deeper  view  into  the  trachea,  as  far  a.s  its  bifurcation. 

Instruct  the  patient,  therefore,  to  take  a  deep  breath  at  I 


a  given  signal  while  stretching  forth  the  tongue  so  as  to 
raise  the  epiglottis,  which  covers  the  adilus  laryngis.  Into 
the  mouth  thus  open  a  very  thin  tube  is  inserted,  the  end 
of  which  is  bent  at  about  a  right  angle,  with  the  opening 
perpendicularly  over  the  aditus  laryngis.  Naturally,  the 
tube  must  lie  exactly  in  the  median  plane  and  in  the  axis  of 
the  trachea.  The  propelling  force  must  be  sufficiently  strong, 
so  that,  notwithstanding  any  resistance,  the  powder  may 
really  be  thrown  into  the  depths  of  the  lung  tissue,  and  with 
such  rapidity  that  not  the  slightest  evidence  of  suffocation 
will  appear.  This  procedure  may  be  simplified  by  having 
the  tube  of  the  smallest  possible  caliber,  so  that  the  powder 
reaches  the  superior  air-passages  in  the  form  of  no  more 
than  a  thin  ray — a  circumstance  which  avoids,  at  the  same 
time,  any  irritation.  Ft  is  well  to  mention  here  that  the 
ordinary  powder  insufflator,  with  hand-bellows  attachment, 
had  better  be  avoided,  as  the  compression  necessitatis  a 
waste  of  time,  and  use  made  instead  of  the  one  customaiily 
employed  for  that  purpose — viz.,  Livingstone's  pneumatic 
sprav  producer,*  with  the  assistance  of  which  a  power  of 
from  fifty  to  sixty  pounds  to  the  cubic  inch  is  developed. 

As  the  propelled  powder  pursues  a  straight  line — like 
shot — it  must  pass  through  the  aditus  laryngis  directly  to 
the  seat  of  disease  beyond;  for  without  particular  caution 
it  would  not  pass  beyond  the  bifurcation.  This  difficulty 
can  be  obviated  by  the  position  of  the  patient  himself, 
which  ma\  be  so  arranged  that  the  powder  will  reach  the 
seat  of  the  disease  directly.  If  the  latter  is  located  on  the 
left  (back)  side,  the  patient  assumes  a  position  as  follows: 
Body  bent  forward  to  the  right  with  head  thrown  back, 
which  last  position  is  commended,  in  order  to  mitigate  as 
far  as  possible  the  force  of  the  propelled  powder  against  the 
walls  of  the  pharynx.  In  this  position  the  patient  must 
practice  respiration.  While,  therefore,  the  healthy  or  less 
affected  side  is  compressed  by  the  simultaneous  closing  of 
the  bronchial  opening  by  this  position,  as  well  as  by  the 
s\nchronisni  with  the  respiration  resultant  from  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  arm  on  the  same  side,  besides  extending  the 
bronchial  tree,  the  latter  can  in  this  manner  regain  its  ex- 
cursional  functions,  and  will  also,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in- 
crease the  lung  capacity. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  (among  males)  typical  abdomi- 
nal respiration  may  in  this  position  be  excluded,  and  the 
superior  segment  of  the  thorax,  in  the  ulterior  lung  portions 
of  which  is  usually  located  the  seat  of  the  disease,  is  espe- 
cially benefited  by  this  lung  gymnastics.  These  experiments 
must,  of  course,  be  practiced  with  great  caution,  particu- 
larly in  the  beginning,  to  prevent  hasmoptysis. 

.Naiurally,  the  greatest  care  is  necessary  on  the  part  of 
the  phvsician,  so  that  the  powder  to  be  applied  may  he  ap- 
plied not  a  moment  too  soon  or  too  late,  for  in  either  case 
the  glottis,  closing  prematurely,  will  cause  the  powder  to 
become  fixed  in  the  larynx.  Further  conseipiences  would 
be  ap|iarent  irritability  in  the  superior  air-])assages,  etc. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  assurance  and  satisfaction 
of  know  iug  that  the  powder,  owing  to  the  peculiar  position 
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of  the  patient,  arrives  only  in  that  particular  part  and  neigh- 
borhood of  the  lunpf  which  is  diseased.  In  fact,  patient? 
themselves  designate  the  exact  spot  where  they  feel  the  air 
entering,  they  having  long  felt  a  burning  sensation  within 
the  thorax,  caused  by  the  admixture  of  the  ethereal  oils, 
thus  excluding  any  error  in  indicating  the  spot. 

Also,  by  means  of  physical  examination,  co-operation 
may  be  obtained.  For  example,  in  the  case  of  a  patient, 
above  a  circumscribed  spot  of  the  left  upper  lung  I  ob- 
served a  peculiar  respiratory  whistling,  which  disappeared 
after  every  application,  giving  place  to  a  rattling  sound. 

Are  these  observations  worthy  of  therapeutic  experi- 
ments ?  What  have  been  the  practical  results  obtained 
during  the  past  year  and  a  half  in  those  cases  undertaken  by 
the  writer,  with  a  view  to  curing  pulmonary  consumption  i 
I  will  refrain  from  here  going  more  specifically  into  the 
history  of  all  the  cases  ;  they  will  be  treated  of  in  detail 
shortly  ;  besides,  minute  explanation  of  the  method  of  the 
cure  will  be  given.  But  I  affirm  that,  of  the  numerous 
cases  of  pronounced  pulmonary  phthisis  which  have  been 
subjected  to  this  treatment,  there  have  been  but  few  nega- 
tive cases  to  record,  and  these  but  apparently  negative,  as 
the  treatment  was  not  continued  long  enough. 

One  of  these  cases,  for  example,  was  that  of  a  young 
girl  who  was  so  nervous  that  the  vocal  ccrds  under  the  la- 
ryngeal mirror  were  in  a  continual  state  of  vibration;  here, 
of  course,  the  powder  could  not  reach  beyond  the  larynx. 
Where,  however,  treatment  was  possible  (and  it  is  never 
re(piired  for  a  longer  period  than  three  or  four  months), 
improvement  was  observable  until  the  disappearance  of  the 
bacilli,  except  in  one  ease  ;  and  gradually  the  cough  and 
expectoration  ceased  and  an  increase  of  flesh  was  apparent. 
After  that  it  w:is  possible  to  undertake  the  physical  treat- 
ment or  cure  of  the  diseased  portions  within  which  the 
desired  cicatricial  formation  had  taken  place. 

Lack  of  space  permits  the  particular  citation  of  but  two 
cases,  taken  from  the  records  of  the  histories  to  be  pub- 
lished. Among  the  numerous  cases  they  are  represented 
as  Case  I  and  Case  VI II. 

Case  I. — Mr.  P.,  engineer,  Scotch,  forty- five  years  of  age, 
for  twelve  years  suffering  with  pectoral  com|)luint.  For  a  pe- 
riod of  three  years  there  has  been  increased  suffVring,  with  a 
rapid  decrease  of  bodily  strength.  The  most  eminent  medical 
authorities  consulted  ;  diagno>is,  phthisis  pnlmdnalis.  Several 
months' sdjonrn  in  the  South  wilhont  beneficial  results.  .Vfter- 
ward  several  Minnths'sojuiirn  in  a  private  hospital  for ronsuinp- 
tives,  from  whiili  he  was  discharged  as  incurable. 

Status  priBseiis.  December  5,  1889. — Patient  is  tall  and  nar- 
row-chested; in  a  very  wretched  condiiion.  Worn  almost  to 
a  skeleton  and  so  weak  that  he  can  not  walk  without  assistance. 
Si)  short  of  brcatli  that  speech  is  extremely  ditticult.  Complains 
lit' u  continual  cough.  Expectnration  and  ^cvoro  stomach  pains; 
freipienl  night  sweats.  Left  halt  c)f  thorax  crippled,  in  c  >nse- 
qnence  of  the  uneven  healing  of  n  rib  fracture.  Scarcely  exer- 
cises the  respiratory  organs.  Extremedullnessof  the  front  half 
of  the  thorax.  In  tlie  back,  on  the  same  side,  a  tympanitic 
sounil.  In  the  anterior  and  ulterior  parts,  continuous  rattling 
sounds.  Profuse  expectoration  ;  numerous  ilustic  liher^  ;  iiuli- 
vidnnl  bacilli.  Treatment  lit-gan  I)eceinber  7,  1880.  Respira- 
tion, 40;   weight,  115  pounds. 

Though  the  patient  is  quite  exhaasted  and  respiration  ex- 


tremely weak,  he  nevertheless  seems  fit  for  the  treatment 
about  to  be  practiced,  and  undergoes,  several  times  a  day,  the 
above-described  gymnastics  for  the  lungs.  Fir^t  insufflation, 
December  14lh  ;  repeated  on  the  17th  and  18th.  Each  time  this 
powder  is  applied  three  times  in  succession  :  patient  feels  the 
strong  current  of  air  in  liis  breast.  Cough  and  expectoration 
rapidly  improve;  particularly,  the  patient  declares  that  expec- 
toration no  longer  causes  any  effort,  as  formerly.  On  the  20th, 
appetite  good  and  again  in  bodily  strength.  Respiration,  32. 
After  practicing  this  Inng  gymnastics  two  weeks  a  decided  in- 
crease is  shown  in  that  half  of  the  thorax  which  was  almost  in  a 
state  of  cessation  as  regards  its  respiratiu'y  excursional  lunctioiis. 
After  an  attack  of  influenza,  exacerbation  follows  as  regards  all 
the  symptoms,  consequently  causing  a  relapse.  Patient  was 
bedridden  for  a  time.  After  resuming  the  lung  treatment  of 
the  now  thoroughly  exhausted  patient,  on  the  5th  of  January, 
1890,  cough  and  expectoratiou  appeared  to  return  almost  in 
their  original  form.  But  few  bacilli  found;  distinct  movements 
of  the  diseaseil  side  of  the  thorax.  From  this  time  forth,  all 
through  January,  daily  applications.  The  powder  was  found 
to  have  reached  the  inferior  lobe  of  the  lung,  latterly  to  the 
superior,  and  finally  to  the  apex. 

After  a  time  the  bodily  strength  increased;  slowly  congh 
and  expectoration  passed  away,  and  finally  the  bacilli,  never 
profusely  present,  disappeared  altogether. 

The  following  is  cited  as  an  illustration  :  The  inmates 
of  adjoining  rooms,  having  become  accustomed  to  the  con- 
tinual cough  of  this  patient  (most  severe  at  night),  after 
the  same  ceased,  often  inquired  whether  death  had  already 
relieved  him  of  sufferings. 

Status  prtpsens,  February  2,  1890. — The  p.atient,  whose  face 
formerly  showed  sunken  eyes  and  prominent  cheek  bones,  pre- 
senting a  frightful  appearance,  has,  through  the  accelerated  and 
violent  respiration,  found  adequate  relief,  and  now  seems  live- 
lier and  happier,  being  scarcely  recognizable  as  the  same  man. 
Respiration,  24  a  minute;  coughs  only  early  in  the  mornina;  i» 
more  active.  Expectoration  almost  gone.  During  the  dav  and 
night  no  coughing.  Increase  in  weight,  six  pounds.  Patient 
walks  without  assistance.  Can  converse  also  for  some  length 
of  time  without  fatigue. 

Results,  as  above  stattd,  after  examination.  On  measuring 
by  means  of  the  calipers,  decided  change  of  the  sterno-vertelu-al 
diameter  (about  one  centimetre)  in  the  second  intercostal  space. 
The  acquired  lung  capacity  measured  with  spirometer.  Left 
side,  tympanitic  echoes,  slight  sounds  of  rattling. 

A  continuation  of  the  treatment  until  the  middle  of  March, 
with  slight  interruptions,  kept  the  lung  symptoms  unchanged; 
the  general  condition  somewhat  wavering,  in  consequence  of 
periodical  stomach  trouble  and  loss  of  appetite.  Formerly  ihe 
gastric  troubles  often  reached  a  high  degree  of  intensity.  Dis- 
missed and  treatment  discoulinued.  The  patient  accepts  a 
position  in  the  South,  whence  he  returns  after  three  months. 
Since  rlischarge  has  become  stronger;  insignificant  stomach 
trouble;  steady  increase  in  weight.  Patient  coughs  now  and 
then  in  the  morning,  with  slight  dischar^ie  of  pblt-giu.  Mr.  P. 
is  able  to  follow  bis  vocation  without  exertion.  His  only  com- 
plaint now  is  of  froipient  palpitation  of  the  heart;  also,  objec- 
tively, there  is  observable  an  increase  of  cardiac  dullness. 

Rhiime. — It  is  remarkable  that  the  improvement  of  all 
symptoms  is  so  rapid  in  the  first  week,  while  after  that  the 
progress  is,  comparatively,  much  slower.  Nevertheless,  the 
recovery  of  a  man  so  completely  in  a  decline  and  so  full  of 
suffering  is  assuredly  remarkable.      I'cihaps  this  might  bo 
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explained  by  statins  that  this  case,  because  of  the  scarcitv 
of  the  presence  of  bieilli  and  tlie  extreme  shrinknije  of  the 
left  lung,  was  peculiarly  adapted  to  such  therapeutics, 
which  becomes  still  more  strenfjthened  during  the  treat- 
ment by  elimination  of  the  causa  efficiens  ;  withal,  the  in- 
crease of  the  hypertrophy  of  tlie  heart  is  in  unison  witli  the 
foregoing. 

Case  VIII. — Miss  P.  .).,  thirty-three  years  of  age,  ailing  for 
many  years.  At  first  simply  chloro.-'is  and  stomach  vreakness; 
later,  catarrh  of  nose  and  tliroat.  Finally,  for  the  past  seven 
years,  pulmonary  symptoms,  such  as  cough,  expectoration,  chest 
depression,  etc.  At  first  only  in  a  limited  degree,  but  during  the 
past  three  years  continually  increasing,  accompanied  by  rapid 
decline  of  bodily  strength,  gradual  lessening  of  appetite,  etc., 
with  frequent  fever  and  night-sweats.  The  patient  was  for- 
merly forewoman  in  a  large  mercantile  house,  but  for  some 
time  past  incapacitated  for  work,  often  being  obliged  to  keep 
to  her  bed. 

Status  prcesens,  February  17,  1890. — The  patient  is  a  small, 
slight  person,  with  a  pale,  thin  face,  causing  her  to  appear 
much  older.  The  left  half  of  the  thorax  remains  remarkably 
impassive  while  breathing;  the  second  and  third  intercostal 
space  seems  to  be  i)articularly  sunken ;  over  the  same,  moder- 
ate dullness  with  weakened  respiration  imd  dry  rattling  sounds; 
bronchial  respiration  over  the  apex  of  the  lung.  The  right  lung 
is  apparently  onaffeeted ;  patient  complains  of  frequent  cough- 
ing, especially  at  night,  yet  exjiectoration  is  insignificant.  Micro 
scopic  examination,  repeatedly  undertaken,  discloses  few  scat- 
tered bacilli.  Patient  complains  of  severe  indigestion,  weak- 
ness in  the  feet,  etc.  In  the  exercising  process  the  patient 
proves  very  clever.  As  there  are  no  cavernous  symptoms,  but 
rather  chronic,  running,  cheesy  pneumonia  in  the  left  upper 
lobe,  accompanied  by  shrinkage,  a  larger  admixture  of  calcium 
phosphide  is  resorted  to. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  patient  after  every  insutHn- 
tion,  indicating  accurately  the  spot  in  the  thorax  where  she 
feels  the  inhaled  air  passing,  becomes  exhilarated,  and  imme- 
diately after  prompted  to  repeated,  energetic  respiration,  with- 
out cau-iing  cough  or  irritation.  The  application  is  made  daily 
for  a  period  of  four  weeks.  Within  this  time  a  very  great  im- 
pj'ovement  is  evidenced  in  the  cough.  Expectoration  becomes 
proportionately  small;  disaiipears  entirely  after  a  .short  time. 
Within  a  fortnight  after,  the  cough  wholly  disappears;  but, 
uotwiihstanding,  the  treatment  is  continued.  Presently,  too, 
the  general  health  improves.  Fever  and  night-sweats  cease, 
appetite  returns,  and  proper  nourishment  results  in  satisfactory 
progress.  Palicnt  feels  very  much  strengthened,  aiul  an  increase 
of  four  pounds  has  taken  place.  Her  face  has  grown  plump, 
shows  color,  altogether  causing  her  to  appear  much  improved. 
A  deficiency  of  breath  after  active  exercise  is  now  her  only 
complaint.  Worthy  of  note  is  the  fact  that  the  difference  in 
the  sagittal  diameter  of  both  sides  of  the  thorax,  meiisured 
with  calipers  in  the  iruimillary  line,  is  now  equalized.  The  re- 
spiratory sounds  in  the  parts  which  were  affected  still  some. 
what  weakened.  As  an  after-cure,  the  patient  will  sojourn  for 
a  few  weeks  in  a  mountainous  district.  Her  condition  was  still 
more  improved  on  her  return.  In  the  morning  only  there  is 
slight  expectoration,  but  no  I'ough,  and  that  the  patient  rightly 
atlribules  to  throat  and  nose  catarrh,  which  has  not  yet  disap- 
peared. The  latter  will,  however,  now  be  successfully  treated. 
At  present  (November,  I«iJO)  the  patient  is  entirely  restored  to 
health.* 

*  Several  other  uuses,  with  more  or  less)  extensive  cavities,  also  show 
lii'iiling  within  n  period  not  much  longer. 


In  conclusion,  it  is  desirable  to  emphasize  that  this  issue 
is  based  upon  a  practical  experience  in  local  therapy  of  pul- 
monary disorders,  which,  it  is  admitted,  excludes  from  con- 
sideration any  complications  caused  bv  the  presence  of  tlie 
Bacillus  tuberculosis  in  other  organs. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  local  treatment  of  the  lungs  in 
the  form  of  insufflation,  which,  .so  far  as  is  known,  has  onlv 
been  used  by  Martel  in  the  form  of  calomel  insufflation, 
may  likewise  be  considered  with  regard  to  other  pulmonary 
disorders — for  instance,  ganirrene  of  the  lung,  etc. 
1055  Lkxinhion  Avenue. 


THE   MIMICRY  OF 

ANIMAL  TUBERCULOSIS  IX  VEGETABLE  FORMS.* 

Bv   E.    F.    BRUSH,   M.  D.. 

MOUNT  VERNON,   N.  T. 

At  one  time  I  became  deeply  interested  in  reading  the 
travels  of  Livingstone  and  other  brave  and  noted  explorers 
of  Africa,  and,  while  juy  mind  was  full  of  the  wonders  and 
iTiysteries  of  the  Dark  Continent,  I  met  a  gentleman  who  in- 
formed me  that  he  had  resided  many  years  in  Africa.  1 
tried  to  obtain  from  him  some  information  which  I  had 
been  in  search  of.  I  spoke  of  the  geographical  problems  to 
be  solved  and  the  difficulties  to  be  surmounted  in  civilizing 
that  enormous  continent,  and  the  whole  burden  of  his  com- 
ments was  that  Africa  was  a  great  country  and  would  be 
easily  civilized  and  all  obstacles  overcome  if  it  was  onlv 
properly  drained.  Now,  this  man's  residence  in  Africa  had 
been  confined  to  the  west  coast,  where  the  notorious 
swampy  and  malarious  districts  lie,  and,  because  he  had  not 
traveled  farther  or  interested  himself  in  the  travels  of 
others,  he  imagined  that  all  Africa  was  like  that  portion  of 
the  country  which  he  did  know  would  be  the  better  for 
draining. 

\Vc  should  all  naturally  be  surprised  at  the  narrowness 
of  this  man's  views,  who  imagined  that  an  immense  conti- 
nent with  snow-capped  mountains  and  rainless  deserts  of 
vast  extent  could  be  judged  from  the  narrow  limits  of  a 
malarious  swamp,  where  he  had  resided  for  a  few  years ; 
but,  on  reflection,  the  idea  could  not  but  occur  to  me  that 
we  medical  men,  in  our  studies  of  the  Dark  Continent  of 
disease,  were  often  as  narrow  in  our  views  as  this  man  was 
in  his  views  of  Africa.  For  instance,  a  very  few  years  ago 
Koch  discovered  in  a  tubercle  numerous  bacilli,  and  straight- 
way we  fancy  that  the  tubercle  would  be  harmless  if  it 
were  only  drained  of  its  bacillus,  and  we  put  ourselves  to 
work  with  hot  air,  rectal  injections,  medicated  inhalations, 
etc.,  imagining  all  the  time  that  we  could  subdue  this  terri- 
ble and  mysterious  disease  and  settle  all  the  difficult  ques- 
tions of  pathology  connected  therewith  by  simply  eliminat- 
jiiil  from  the  economy  the  bacillus  of  Koch.  The  bacterial 
resjion  is  cinphaticallv  now  <mr  |)lace  of  residence;  wc  wade 
thronilh  swamps  of  pu-^,  blood,  and  morbid  tissues,  pushing 
aside  all  other  forms  and  vital  processes,  after  the  beckon- 
ing; specter  of  a  bacillus,  and,  when  we  find  it.  flatter  onr- 


*  Read  before  the  New  Vorlc  State  Medical  Association  at  its  sevontb 
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selves  that  we  have  reached  the  goal  and  discovered  all 
that  is  necessary  to  conquer  a  disease  associated  with  this 
small  or<rai)isn).  We  hardly  inquire  how  it  gained  its  posi- 
tion, what  its  functions  are  other  than  what  we  imagine  as 
being-  concerned  in  the  causation  of  disease,  but  accept  it 
as  the  spirit  and  soul  and  prime  factor  in  the  cause  of  pul- 
monary tuberculosis.  Happily,  the  tendency  now  is  to 
break  beyond  the  bounds  of  this  narrow  bigotry;  hence  I 
think  that  a  study  of  some  of  the  vegetable  forms  that  close- 
Iv  mimic  animal  tuberculosis  will  help  us  in  our  march 
beyond  the  narrow  swamp  through  which  we  are  still  strug- 
gling. 

One  of  the  vegetable  diseases  whieli  mimic  very  closely 
tuberculous  animal  processes  is  seen  in  the  nut-sail.  The 
nut  galls  are  truly  tubercular  processes  affecting  the  breath- 
ing apparatus  (leaves)  and  the  nutritive  channels  (roots)  of 
plants.  These  galls  are  among  the  most  puzzling  of  natu- 
ral phenomena.  It  is  actually  tnown  that  the  Ci/nips,  or 
gall-fly,  a  small  insect  of  the  hymcnoptorous  order,  punct- 
ures the  leaf  of  a  plant  or  tree,  and  there  deposits  an  egg, 
injecting  at  the  same  time  a  very  minute  drop — the  animal 
itself  is  onlv  one  tenth  of  an  inch  in  length — of  what  is  de- 
scribed by  entomologists  as  a  poison,  but  which  is,  bevond 
doubt,  a  digestive  ferment.  This  fluid,  injected  by  the  in- 
sect into  the  cavity  that  holds  the  egg,  affects  the  nutritive 
process  of  the  plant  in  such  a  preponderating  manner  that 
it  allows  the  egg  to  rest  in  the  cavity  without  the  irritating 
results  of  the  intrusion  of  a  foreign  body,  and  the  extraor- 
dinary nutrition  caused  by  the  ferment  goes  on  to  form  the 
tubercular  mass  known  as  a  gall. 

Far  more  interesting  and  more  closely  analogous  to  ani- 
mal tuberculosis  is  the  disease  attacking  the  grape-vine 
caused  by  the  insect  called  Phylloxera*  Can  anything  in 
plant-life  more  closely  resemble  a  human  tubercular  lung  than 
a  leaf  of  a  grape-vine  with  the  galls  of  Phylloxera?  "In 
August,  1885,  Luiz  de  Andradc  Corvo  presented  a  paper 
to  the  Acadetny  of  Sciences  in  which  he  asserted  that  the 
vine  disease  ascribed  to  Phylloxera  vaslatrix  was  really  due 
to  a  bacillus,  or  rather,  according  to  his  description,  to  a 
bacterium,  which  is  always  found  in  the  tubercles  of  the 
radicles  and  in  the  tissues  of  the  vine  which  are  affected  by 
this  disease,  termed  bv  him  tuberculosis.  They  are  also 
found  in  the  body  of  the  insect,  which  thus  becomes  simply 
the  agent  of  contagion."  t 

Now,  has  not  this  author  narrowed  his  views  down  to  the 
bigotry  of  bacilli-worship;  The  presence  of  a  bacterium  in 
this  disease  of  plant-life  is  only  one  of  many  phases  of  a 
morbid  process.  The  bacillus  he  discovers  here  is  merely 
the  nutritive  ferment  deposited  by  all  gall  insects,  and  often, 
as  we  liave  already  said,  called  a  poison.  The  Phylloxera 
vaslatrix,  like  the  Cynips  quercus,  wounds  the  leaf,  depos- 
its its  egg  in  the  wound,  and,  besides,  injects  the  bacterium 
which  is  the  nutritive  ferment  that  proiluces  the  gall  wliich 
characterizes  the  disease.  The  following  sketch  of  the 
natural  history  of  tlie  Phylloxera  is  taken  from  John  Henry 
Comstock's  Introduction  to  Entomology :  "  The  grape  Phyl- 

*  From  Dr.  C.  V.  Ril<"y,  Mifonri  KiUoin.  Rip.,  vi,  vii. 
\  Mirrnli^n,   FmnetilH,  ami  .ifoliln.     By  E.  I>.  Troiien.Haii.     I).  Apple- 
ton  &  (U,..  Ni»  York,  1886. 


loiera  hibernates  in  the  roots  of  the  grape  mostly  as  a 
young  larva  of  the  first  or  sedentary,  agamic,  wingless 
form.  With  the  renewal  of  vine  growth  in  the  spring  this 
larva  moults  rapidly,  increases  in  size,  and  soon  commences 
layiiiii:  eg^s.  These  in  due  time  give  birth  to  young,  which 
soon  become  agamic,  egg-laying  mothers  like  the  first,  and, 
like  them,  always  remain  wingless.  Five  or  six  generations 
of  these  parthenogenetic,  cgu-bearintr.  wingless  mothers  fol- 
low each  other,  when  (about  the  middle  of  .June  in  the  lati- 
tude of  St.  Louis)  some  of  the  individuals  begin  to  acquire 
wings.  Thus  is  produced  the  second  or  migrating,  agamic, 
winsred  form.  These  issue  from  the  ground  while  vci  in 
the  pupa  state;  as  soon  as  they  have  acquired  wings  they 
rise  in  the  air  and  spread  to  new  vineyards,  where  they  lay 
their  eirss  usuallv  in  the  down  of  the  under  sides  of  the 
leaves.  Each  individual  of  this  generation  lays  from  three 
to  five,  and  some  as  many  as  eight  eggs.  These  eggs  are 
of  two  sizes;  the  smaller,  which  produce  males,  are  about 
three  fourths  of  the  size  of  the  larger,  which  produce  fe- 
males. From  these  eggs  are  hatched  in  the  course  of  a 
fortnight  the  third  or  wingless  sexual  form.  It  is  a  very 
remarkable  fact  that  this  form  emerges  from  the  egg  not 
as  larva,  but  as  fully  developed  individuals.  These  sexual 
individuals  are  born  for  no  other  purpose  than  the  produc- 
tion of  their  kind,  and  are  without  means  of  fliffht  or  tak- 
ing food.  After  pairing,  the  body  of  the  female  enlarges 
somewhat,  and  she  is  soon  delivered  of  a  soliiary  egg. 
The  impregnated  egg  gives  birth  to  a  youni:  louse,  which 
develops  into  the  first  form,  and  thus  recoiuinences  the 
cycle  of  changes.  It  has  been  discovered  that  sometimes 
the  first  form  during  the  latter  part  of  the  season  lays  a  few 
eo-iis,  which  are  of  two  sizes  like  those  of  the  second  form, 
and  also  proiluces  males  and  females,  which  are  ])recisely 
like  those  born  of  the  winged  form,  and,  like  them,  ]iroducc 
the  solitary  impregnated  egg.  Thus  the  fact  is  established 
that  even  the  winged  form  is  not  essential  to,  the  perpetua- 
tion of  the  species.  Occasionally  indiviiluals  abandon  their 
normal  underground  habit  and  form  galls  upon  the  leaves 
of  certain  varieties  of  grape-vine.  Owing  to  the  great  in- 
jurv  this  species  has  done  to  the  vineyards  of  France,  hun- 
dreds of  memoirs  have  been  published  regarding  it.  Hut 
as  yet  no  satisfactory  means  of  destroying  it  has  been  dis- 
covered. The  dittieulty  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  insecticide 
must  be  one  that  can  penetrate  the  ground  to  the  depth  of 
three  or  four  feet,  reaching  all  the  fibrous  roots  infested  by 
the  insect.  It  must  be  n  substance  that  can  be  cheaply 
applied  on  a  large  scale  and  that  will  kill  the  insect  without 
injury  to  the  vine.  Where  the  vineyards  are  so  situated 
that  they  can  be  submerged  with  water  for  a  period  of  at 
least  fortv  days  dnring  winter,  the  insect  can  be  drowned. 
It  is  found  that  vines  growing  in  very  sandy  soil  resist  the 
attacks  of  the  frrnpo  Phylloxera.  This  is. supposed  to  be 
due  to  the  difficulty  experienced  by  the  insect  in  fimling 
passages  through  such  soil." 

Here  we  have  the  whole  natural  history  of  a  bacillary 
tubercular  disease  in  plants.  Notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  every  phase  of  its  life  history  is  well  understood  and 
the  diseased  parts  can  be  seen  and  handled,  yet  its  Ireat- 
tnent    is   futile.     This   teaches   us   the   narrowness   of   our 
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study  of  human  tuberculosis  when  we  imagine  ibat  Koch's 
discovery  of  the  bacillus  placed  us  in  a  position  to  treat 
this  complicated  disease.  We  do  not  know  the  maimer  in 
which  the  bacillus  i;ains  the  position  it  occupies  in  the  tu- 
bercular mass,  or  why  it  sometimes  attacks  the  lungfs,  and 
sometimes  the  glands,  and  sometimes  the  bones.  Is  it  con- 
veyed to  its  position  by  a  host?  Nothing  we  as  yet  know- 
indicates  this  supposition  except  the  analogy  of  vegetable 
parasites.  It  is  not  found  in  the  blood  or  in  the  muscular 
juices.  The  present  exclusive  devotion  to  the  observation 
of  bacteria  would  almost  preclude  the  detection  of  a  host 
if  one  did  exist.  Crookshank,  in  an  appendix  to  his  work 
on  Bacteriologi/,  says:  "  When  examining  blood,  the  bacte- 
riologist must  be  prepared  to  meet  with  minute  organisms, 
which  at  the  first  glance  under  moderate  amplitication  may 
be  mistaken  for  vibrionic  or  spiral  forms  of  bacteria.  The 
organisms  referred  to  belong  not  to  the  vegetable  but  to 
the  animal  kingdom.  They  may  occur  associated  with  dis- 
ease, but  they  appear  to  be  more  commonly  found  in  the 
blood  of  apparently  perfectly  healthy  animals."  Thus  the 
fact  is  stated  by  good  autlioritv  that  parasitic  aniniiiis  do 
exist  in  the  blood. 

This  is  not  the  only  parasite  to  illu'itrate  the  mimicry 
of  animal  and  vegetable  morbid  forms.  There  are  myriads 
of  parasites,  and  parasites  on  parasites,  in  the  descending 
scale  to  the  minutest  forms.  Thus  all  vital  activity  is  kept 
in  unison;  nothing  is  allowed  to  die;  one  living  organism 
ceases  that  others  may  continue,  and  the  others  in  turn  are 
dissolved  to  continue  other  phases  of  vital  activity.  The 
little  germ  that  robs  man  of  his  vitality  undoubtedly  con- 
veys that  vitality  to  some  other  living  organism,  thus  form- 
ing a  link  in  the  endless  chain  of  organisms  in  action. 

Another  form  of  change  not  parasitic  is  suggestivelv 
analogous  to  the  bacillary  tubercular  phenomena.  The 
yeast  plant  is  a  germ,  and  undoubtedly  Pasteur's  noted  re- 
searches on  the  life  history  of  this  plant  formed  the  starting 
point  for  the  universal  study  of  bacteriology  to  day.  No 
thinking  man  could  have  followed  his  reasonings,  conclu- 
sions, and  deductions  without  concluding  that  all  febrile 
conditions  at  lea.'t  were  the  result  of  the  growth  of  germ- 
life,  producing  ptomaines,  extractives,  etc.  There  are  many 
phases  of  alcoholic  fermentation  that  mimic  the  morbid 
processes  of  barillarv  phthisis. 

Thus  we  know  that  the  presence  of  the  tubercular  germ 
in  the  mouth  or  other  parts  of  the  body  is  not  always  fol- 
lowed by  tuberculosis.  Analotrously  we  know  that  the 
presence  of  yeast  germs  in  a  saccharine  solution  does  not 
atways  give  rise  to  alcoholic  ternientation.  The  solution 
must  contain  less  than  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  saccharine  ma- 
terial. Thus  the  specific  gravitv  of  the  solution  is  the  con- 
trolling condition  in  the  activity  of  the  yeast  plant.  The 
same  may  be  true  of  the  human  body.  It  can  easily  be 
understood  that  in  the  human  body  the  specific  gravitv  may 
vary.  Thus  an  exceedingly  fat  and  juicy  body  would  be  of 
lighter  specific  gravity  than  a  closely-knit,  hard,  muscular 
body,  and  undoubtedly  the  spieific  gravity  of  the  body  has 
something  to  do  with  the  morbid  action  of  many  of  the 
germ  phases  of  disease.  Xor  is  this  all.  Before  Pasteur's 
crdightening  investigations  it  was  supposed  that  the  yeast 


germ  was  contained  in  the  atmospheric  du.-t,  but  Pasteur 
proved  conclusively  that  this  was  not  the  case.  He  admitted 
atmosfheric  air  and  its  dust  into  sterilized  tubes  of  proper 
saccharine  solutions  for  the  growth  of  yeast,  but  the  alco- 
holic fermentation  was  never  set  up  in  solutions  thus  treated. 
Then  the  que^^tion  arose,  Where  did  the  yeast  plant  come 
from  \  and  further  study  revealed  the  fact  that  all  kinds  of 
fruit  contained  on  their  surface  a  germ  termed  by  Engel 
"apieulated  ferment"  (carpozyma).  This  is  a  hibernating 
germ,  and,  unless  the  fruit  is  bruised  and  its  containing  sugar 
in  due  proportion  brought  into  contact,  the  germ  will  not 
grow  or  produce  its  special  changes.  This  plant  does  not 
in  any  way  resemble  the  ordinary  yeast  plant  unless  it  is 
modified  by  its  growth  in  a  fermenting  fluid.  May  we  not 
then  easily  suppose  that  some  germ-forms  exist  normally  in 
the  animal  tissues  prone  to  tubercular  diseases,  and  only 
develop  into  the  forms  in  which  we  find  them  when  sofiie 
anterior  morbid  process  has  been  developed  I  This  idea  is 
concisely  expressed  in  a  paper  read  before  the  New  York 
Medical  Association,  March  17,  1890,  by  Dr.  James  R. 
Leaming.  a  gentleman  who  has  grown  old  in  the  study  of 
this  disease.  He  says:  ''I  have  seen  no  case  of  phthisis 
that  could  not  be  accounte<l  for  satisfaetorilv  without  sup- 
posing infection  or  contagion.  I  can  say  more.  1  have  seen 
no  case  of  phthisis  where  there  was  a  probability  of  pri- 
mary infection  with  no  other  cause. 

"The  first  physical  evidence  of  dead  atoms  in  the  sys- 
tem is  their  extension  from  the  capillaries  into  the  pleural 
cavities,  as  damaged  leucocytes  or  ptomaines  by  physical 
diagnosis ;  and  this  may  he  done  before  the  presence  of  the 
bacilli  can  be  detected  in  the  sputa.  The  bacillus  is  conse- 
quent, not  causative  ;  it  is  true  that  ptomaines  are  in  the 
blood  before  the  expression  of  the  leucocytes,  but,  as  a  rule, 
not  in  abundance  sufficient  to  attract  the  germs." 

This  explanation  of  one  phase  in  the  development  of  tu- 
bercular disease  will  coincide  exactly  with  the  development 
of  alcoholic  fermentation  in  the  case  of  grapes.  Thus  on  the 
surface  or  in  connection  with  the  grape  is  a  hibernating 
germ,  and  this  germ  is  never  brought  into  activity  unless 
the  grape  is  bruised  and  forms  a  solution,  when  the  germ 
becomes  active  and  changes  the  sugar  into  alcohol  and  other 
products  of  fermentation,  which  mimic  the  formation  of 
ptomaines  in  the  animal  economy. 

There  are  many  other  forms  of  vital  processes  outside 
of  the  animal  body  that  mimic  its  morbid  processes.  All 
these  forms  are  coniplicated,  many  of  them  mysterious,  and 
associated  with  an  interminable  train  of  anterior  and  subse- 
quent evolutions  to  the  gemn  activity.  My  object  in  alluding 
to  those  enumerated  is  only  to  show  the  apparent  fallacy  of 
ourima^jining  that  because  we  have  discovered  the  presence 
of  a  minute  germ,  we  are  also  in  possession  of  sufficient 
knowledge  of  the  morbid  processes  associated  with  this 
germ  to  indicate  a  rational  mode  ot'  treating  the  disease 
where  the  germ  exists,  without  knowing  definitely  how  mucli 
other  conditions  outside  the  germ  have  to  do  with  the  pro- 
cess. It  has  ever  been  one  of  the  characteristics  of  scientific 
men  to  make  sweeping  and  hasty  deductions  from  the  dis- 
covery of  some  one  undoubted  fact.  I  do  not  in  any  man- 
ner wish  to  detract  from  the  honor  and  brilliancy  of  Kocli's 
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discovery,  but  I  \vi*h  to  protest  against  the  tendency  of  the 
medical  mind  to-day  to  han^  everything  on  the  bacillus. 
For  instance,  if  the  bacillus  was  the  onh"  cause  of  tubercu- 
losis, it  would  have  to  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  a  foreign 
body  within  the  tissues,  and  we  know  that  foreign  bodies 
always  set  up  iiiflararaatorv  action  and  subsequent  suppura- 
tion, which  is  not  always  the  history  of  tubercular  processes. 
These  are  sometimes  organized  or  cretefied.  There  is  a 
germ  disease  where  the  morbid  processes  depend  on  the 
germ  and  the  germ  alone,  and  an  abscess  is  always  formed 
by  this  germ  (actinomycosis),  and  a  cleaning  out  of  the  ab- 
scess and  total  elimination  of  the  germ  cures  the  morbid 
process.  But  I  think  the  presence  of  the  tubercular  bacilli 
must  be  viewed  in  somewhat  the  same  light  as  the  nut-gall 
of  Phylloxera.  In  this  the  presence  of  the  eggs  is  not  the 
cause  of  the  tubercular  irrowth,  because  if  the  egg  alone 
were  deposited  in  the  leaf  it  would  act  as  a  foreign  body  ; 
it  is  the  material  that  is  injected  into  the  leaf  at  the  same 
time  as  the  &gg  is  deposited  which  sets  up  such  an  action 
in  the  nutritive  processes  of  the  leaf  that  the  irritation  of 
the  earg  is  entirely  overcome. 

Without  much  stretch  of  the  imagination  we  can  ima- 
gine the  giant  cell  as  occupying  the  position  in  the  tubercle 
of  human  phthisis  that  the  egg  of  the  Cynj/js  occupies  in  the 
nut-gall.  Acconling  to  this  view,  the  bacillus  would  be  the 
nutritive  material  causing  the  growth  of  the  tubercle.  These 
surmises  and  similes  could  be  carried  on  ad  infinitum,  but 
I  think  the  mimicry  is  suggestive  enough  to  indicate  to  us 
that  there  is  vastly  more  to  be  known  of  human  tuterculo- 
sis  than  merely  that  a  germ  is  present  in  a  mass  of  morbid 
material. 
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LETTER   FROM   DUBLIN. 

Dublin  Hoipital  Sunday. —  The  Royal  Academy  of  Medicine  in 
Ireland.  —  The  Royal  Ifniversity  of  Ireland.  —  Profeisor 
KocK»  Treatment  of  Tuberculosis. —  Typhoid  Fever  in  Dub- 
lin.—  The  Royal  Hospital  for  Iiicnrablea. — Sir  J.  T.  Banks, 

K.  a  B. 

Dublin,  November  S5,  1890. 

Collections  in  aid  of  the  Dublin  ho«[iitiils  took  place  on 
the  8th  Inst,  in  about  two  liiuidred  and  thirty  churches  in  tlie 
Dublin  district.  Last  year  the  Uuhlin  Hospital  Sunday  Fund 
obtained  a  sum  of  £4,15.5  •5«.  id.,  and  since  its  institution  the 
total  collected  h:is  amounted  to  no  less  than  £61,345  15».  9'/. 

The  eiirhth  annual  general  ineelind  of  the  Royal  .Vcadeniy 
of  Medicine  in  Ireland  took  pkce  at  tlie  close  of  last  nionlli, 
when  the  office-bearers  tor  the  ensuinfi  year  were  elected.  The 
same  evening  the  Academy  lecture,  on  The  Modern  Diagnosis 
of  Diseares  of  the  Stomach,  was  delivered  at  the  Royal  College 
of  Physicians  by  Professor  Purser,  the  chair  being  occupied  by 
Dr.  Samuel  Gordon,  president  of  the  Acadeinv.  Professor 
Purser,  in  the  course  of  his  address,  dealt  with  the  aids  whicli 
modern  research  has  given  to  obtaining  a  better  insight  as  re- 
gards the  functions  of  the  stomach,  both  in  health  and  in  dis- 
ease. He  recommended  the  removal  of  the  content.-'  of  the 
stomach  with  a  soft-rubber  tube,  and  then  their  examination  by 
chemical  means  to  see  if  free  hydrochloric  acid  was  liresent. 
He  showed  that  this  method  was  of  groat  practical  importance, 
and  enabled  the  physician  in  some  difficult  cases  to  arrive  at  a 


more  certain  diagnosis  than  had  hitherto  been  possible.  The 
firiit  meeting  of  the  Surgical  Section  of  the  Academy  was  held 
on  the  14th  inst.,  when  an  interesting  discussion  took  place  on 
a  case  of  enterectomy  described  by  Mr.  Hayes.  The  varieties 
of  sutures  used  were  referred  to,  great  praise  being  accorded  to 
the  method  of  decalcified  bone  plates  as  suggested  by  Professor 
Senn,  of  Milwaukee.  At  the  termination  of  the  meeting  Mr. 
Croly,  the  president  of  the  college  and  of  the  Section,  enter- 
tained over  a  hundred  guests  at  supper  at  the  College  of  Sur- 
geons. 

The  degrees  recently  obtained  by  the  graduates  of  the  Royal 
University  of  Irehiml  were  conferred  by  the  Right  Hon.  J.  Ball, 
LL.  D.,  pro-vice-chancellor,  who  in  the  course  of  an  interesting 
address  referred  to  the  fact  thiit  female  students  were  in  that 
university  permitted  to  compete  for  [irizes.  In  every  depart- 
ment, he  ^-aid.'^they  had  obtained  honors— classics,  modern  lan- 
guages, literature,  mental  and  moral  science,  and  even  mathe- 
matics ami  the  kindred  sciences.  Miss  Robertson  had  won  in 
experimental  physics  the  highest  prize — a  studentship  of  £100 
a  year,  tenable  for  three  years.  In  the  evening  a  conversazione, 
given  by  the  graduates,  took  place  in  the  university  tiuildings, 
and  was  a  great  success.  It  was  the  first  of  its  kind,  and  prob- 
ably will  be  repeated. 

Professor  Koch's  treatment  of  tubercle  has  attracted  con- 
siderable attention,  and  several  of  our  physicians  and  surgeons 
have  gone  to  Berlin  to  see  the  treatment  carried  out  and  to  ob- 
tnin  the  "  lymph "  necessary  for  the  hypodermic  injections. 
The  composition  of  the  fluid  has  not  up  to  this  been  disclosed, 
but  it  is  probable  that,  if  the  results  are  fairly  successful,  the 
method  of  preparation  will  shortly  be  published. 

Typhoid  fever  has  been  rather  prevalent  for  some  time  past 
in  Dublin,  and  numerous  deaths  have  taken  place  from  this  dis- 
ease. As  the  water  is  one  of  the  purest,  the  prevalence  of  the 
fever  is  probably  due  to  defective  drainasie.  On  the  other  hand, 
typhus  fever  has  to  a  great  extent  disappeared,  although  some 
years  since  it  was  one  of  the  most  fatal  of  the  zyniolio  class  of 
aff'ections. 

The  Royal  Hospital  for  Incurables  has  been  left  the  hand- 
some sum  of  £10,000  by  the  late  Mr.  T.  E.  Ryan,  of  Dublin,  one 
of  the  governors,  who  when  alive  took  considerable  intere.st  in 
the  working  of  the  hospital. 

Sir  J.  T.  Banks,  K.  C.  B.,  M.  I).,  the  eminent  Dublin  physi- 
cian, will  hold  the  office  of  high  sheriff  for  the  County  Mon- 
aglian  for  nest  year. 


Albuminuria  in  Infancy. — The  Lancet  for  November  1 5th  quotes 
Seyournt't  in  regard  to  a  newly  recognized  type  of  renal  congestion, 
with  albuminuria,  in  very  young  children,  which  lie  believes  is  not  in- 
frecjuent.  It  is  not  the  same  as  scarlatinal  albuminuria.  He  has  stud- 
ied the  malady  in  children  from  a  year  to  a  year  and  a  half  old.  Many 
of  the  subjects  were  bottle-fed  or  had  been  given  unsuitable  articles  of 
diet,  which  caused  distended  stomach  and  intestines,  with  catarrh  of 
the  latter,  sometimes  with  vomiting  and  diarrhoea,  and  in  a  few  instances 
an  enlargement  of  the  liver.  He  believes  that  the  albuminuria  is  toxic 
and  due  to  the  generation  of  certain  substances  by  fermentative  action 
of  an  abnormal  nature  within  the  bowels,  and  their  absorption  thence 
into  the  renal  lireidation.  the  brunt  of  their  offense  being  expended 
upon  the  latter  organs.  The  disease  was  marked  by  aiuiria  in  many 
cases  ;  in  some  eases  not  more  than  half  an  ounce  of  urine  was  passed 
in  a  day.  (Edema  of  the  feet,  and  even  of  the  face  and  eyelids,  fre" 
ipicntly  occurred.  The  duration  of  the  disease  was  from  two  to  four 
weeks.  The  treatment  that  served  the  most  useful  purposes  included 
the  employment  of  intestinal  antisepsis,  salicylate  of  bismuth  and  its 
congeners  being  commonly  employed,  and  a  diet  of  milk  and  lime-water. 
Gentle  aperients  were  use<l  when  there  was  vomiting,  and  systematic 
massage  over  the  kidneys  in  order  to  reduce  the  congestion  of  those 
organs. 
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THE    PROGRESS    OF    THE    KOCH   TREATMENT    OF    TUBER- 
CULAR DISEASE. 

It  appears  now  that  New  Haven  was  not  the  scene  of  the 
first  trials  of  Professor  Koch's  remedy  in  America;  it  had  been 
in  use  for  several  days  at  the  Hospital  for  the  Ruptured  and 
Crippled,  and  it  is  now  the  subject  of  experiment  at  many  of 
the  New  York  ho.spitals.  So  far  as  inferences  may  be  drawn 
from  what  has  been  observed  here  and  elsewhere,  tbey  are  sug- 
gestive rather  than  decisive,  and  they  bear  more  upon  the 
physiological  action  of  the  remedy  than  upon  the  radical  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  it  is  curative.  We  shall  revert  to  these 
matters  farther  on.  In  the  mean  time  mention  should  be  made 
of  a  remarkable  contribution  that  has  been  made  to  the  litera- 
ture of  the  subject.* 

The  work  to  which  we  allude  is  a  brochure  of  tifty-eigbt 
pages,  by  two  London  gentlemen,  and  they  state  that  its  con- 
tents are  the  outcome  of  their  personal  observations  in  Berlin, 
chiefly  at  the  Charite.  The  preface  is  dated  November  29th, 
and  the  book  shows  a  number  of  signs  of  haste  in  its  prepara- 
tion, the  most  noticeable  of  which  is  a  blank  space  where  there 
should  be  an  engraving.  Mr.  Grun  and  Mr.  Severn  seem  to 
have  been  the  first  to  get  out  a  monograph  on  the  Koch  treat- 
ment, and  the  gratification  of  having  done  so  will  no  doubt 
compensate  them  for  any  chagrin  they  might  feel  on  account 
of  the  defects  incident  to  its  hasty  preparation.  They  are  en- 
thusiastic believers  in  the  efficacy  of  Koch's  treatment,  .and 
they  rank  his  supposed  discovery  far  above  Jenner's,  classing 
the  latter  (somewhat  unjustly,  we  think)  as  "  purely  acci- 
dental." 

They  conjecture  that  the  active  principle  of  the  Kooli 
liquid  is  a  j^tomnine  produced  by  the  Jiacillv*  iiihercvlosis, 
wliicli.  they  say,  is  "killed  by  an  excess  of  its  own  poisonous 
excreta."  Two  engravings  are  inserted  to  show  the  effect  of 
the  injection  on  the  microscopical  appearance  of  the  bacilli  in 
the  sputa.  The  authors  seem,  therefore,  to  believe,  contrary 
tO'  Koch  himself,  that  the  remedy  acts  on  the  bacilli ;  and  they 
explain  its  action  as  that  of  an  "  overtaking  treatment  "  {Nach- 
impfung),  denying  its  analogy  to  the  operation  of  Pasteur's 
inoculations  with  attenuated  virus.  This  theory  can  hardly  be 
either  accepted  or  rejected  without  reserve  until  wo  have  [)o8i- 
tive  information  as  to  the  nature  of  Koch's  li(|uid — information 
which,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  ought  not  to  be  delayed 
much  longer. 


♦  Handbook  to  [tic]  Dr.  Kot/i'k  Treatment  in  Tuhcrrular  Dixeanc. 
By  Edward  F.  Grun,  M.  R.  C.  S.,  L.  R.  C.  P.,  aiul  Waltor  I).  Sev.Tii, 
Assoc.  Roy.  Coll.  Sci.     Loudon:  J.  &  A.  Cliurcliill. 


Elsewhere  in  this  issue  we  print  some  extracts  from  this 
very  interesting  pamphlet.  The  work  contains  a  goodly  num- 
ber of  detailed  histories  of  cases,  with  particularly  full  tem- 
perature records,  .ilthough  the  authors  state  that  they  found  it 
impossible  to  induce  the  hospital  ofiicials  in  Berlin  to  have  the 
patients'  temperature  observed  at  night. 

Several  deaths  have  occurred  in  -Berlin  and  elsewhere  as 
the  apparent  result  of  the  injections,  and  this  has  emphasized 
the  necessity  of  caution  in  their  employment.  A  cable  dis- 
patch received  on  Monday,  the  loth  inst.,  from  Dr.  John 
Guiteras,  of  Philadelphia,  who  is  now  in  Berlin,  is  summar- 
ized as  follows  in  a  supplement  to  the  December  number  of  the 
University  Medical  Magazine,  of  Philadelphia:  "A  greater  de- 
gree of  caution  is  being  observed,  especially  as  to  the  selection 
of  cases  of  pulmonary  phthisis  subjected  to  the  lymph  treat- 
ment. The  results,  in  this  disease  at  least,  are  as  yet  inconclu- 
sive. Many  cases  are. not  decidedly  improved.  There  is  some 
risk  of  complication.  Both  pneumonia  and  meningitis  have 
been  observed.  The  general  situation  may  be  summed  up  by 
.stating  that  a  spirit  of  caution  prevails  in  Berlin  to-day."  A 
press  dispatch  from  St.  Petersburg,  dated  the  17th  inst.,  states 
that  the  u.*e  of  the  method  in  Russia  has  been  prohibited  until 
it  has  been  properly  investigated  nnder  the  direction  of  the 
Government.  A  death  has  occurred  in  New  York  within  a 
few  hours  after  an  injection,  but  it  was  that  of  a  child  almost 
moribund  with  tubercular  meningitis,  and  the  procedure  is  not 
thought  to'  have  hastened  the  death. 

Swelling  of  the  spleen  and  pain  in  the  region  of  that  organ 
are  said  to  have  accompanied  the  febrile  reaction  in  some  of 
the  New  York  experiments,  but  Dr.  pibney,  of  the  Hospital 
for  the  Ruptured  and  Crippled,  and  Dr.  Kinnicutt,  of  St.  Luke's 
Hospital,  say  that  those  phenomena  have  not  occurred  in  the 
patients  under  their  observation. 

In  cases  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  the  cough  and  expecto- 
ration are  usually  increased,  and  this  increase  is  one  of  the 
primary  results  of  the  injection,  and  hsemoptysis  is  apt  to  oc- 
cur. In  one  of  Dr.  Gibney's  patients,  a  child  whose  lungs  had 
been  pronounced  sound  hy  Dr.  Thacher,  cough  or  "  snuffles"' 
came  on  in  nine  hours  after  the  injection.  If  this  should  prove 
to  be  a  common  oconrrence,  there  may  be  some  ground  for  en- 
tert.iining  the  idea  that  the  remedy  has  an  affinity  for  the  pul- 
monary tract  independently  of  its  supposed  affinity  for  tubercu- 
lous tissue  ;  but  there  are  some  excellent  observers  who.  like 
Dr.  Kinnicutt,  do  not  believe  that  an'individual  affected  with 
a  tuberculous  disease  can  be  said  to  be  absolutely  free  from 
pulmonary  tuberculosis,  although  the  deposit  may  be  so  small 
that  no  physical  examination,  however  carefully  made,  will 
reveal  it. 

Lupus  seems  still  to  constitute  the  most  favorable  field  for 
experiment.  No  definitive  cure  of  that  disease  by  the  new- 
treatment  has.  so  far  as  our  information  goes,  yet  been  record- 
ed; but  the  various  ob.servers  here  and  abroad  are  substantially 
unanimous  in  their  descriptions  of  the  local  and  constitutional 
results  of  the  injections — the  affected  part  becomes  swollen, 
red,  and  puiiiful,  and  oczeniatous  exudation  follows,  this  is  sue- 
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ceeded  l)y  incrustation,  and,  when  the  crust  falls  or  is  detached, 
tbe  surface  shows  decided  improvement.  The  University  of 
Pennsylvania's  commission,  consisting  of  Dr.  William  Pepper, 
Dr.  .James  Tyson,  Dr.  .J.  William  White,  and  Dr.  .lobn  II.  Miis- 
ser,  cite  Nencki  and  Sahli  as  having  shown  that  the  local 
changes  are  very  similar  to  those  produced  by  the  inocnlation 
of  lupous  patients  with  erysipelas;  and  this  suggests  that  the 
products  of  more  than  one  micro-organism — in  other  words, 
more  than  one  medicinal  agent — may  prove  antagonistic  to  the 
tubercnloas  processes. 

In  conclusion,  the  main  question  of  the  curative  efficacy  of 
the  Koch  liquid  seems  hardly  nearer  a  solution  than  at  first. 
bat  our  stock  of  facts  in  regard  to  its  effects  is  accuinulatiug 
satisfactorily. 

THE   ABUSE   OF   MEDICAL   CHARITY. 

We  are  glad  to  see  so  strong  and  able  a  protest  against  the 
abnse  of  medical  charity  in  our  large  cities  as  that  of  Dr. 
Gould,  published  in  the  Medical  News  for  the  22d  ultimo. 
Evidently  he  has  spent  much  more  thought  on  tliis  subject 
than  most  of  us,  who,  while  bemoaning  the  medical  beggary 
that  exists,  continue  to  degrade  ourselves  and  our  patients  by 
indiscriminate  medical  almsgiving,  for  he  has  suggested  a 
means,  if  not  of  cure,  at  least  of  prophylaxis.  His  statements 
would  seem  to  be  the  embodiment  of  exaggeration  to  one  not 
acquainted  with  the  actual  state  of  things  in  our  large  cities, 
but  the  worst  of  the  paper  is  that  it  so  accurately  portrays  the 
truth.  Every  physician  of  a  clinic  can  cite  cases  from  his  own 
experience  which  are  evidences  of  the  pauperization  of  people 
able  to  pay  him  a  fair  price  for  his  services.  The  case  of 
curvature  of  the  spine  in  a  person  who  made  the  rounds  of 
several  hospitals  and  was  given  salicylates  for  probable  muscu- 
lar rheumatism,  until  finally  examined  by  a  more  conscientious 
physician,  may  be  an  extreme  and  humiliating  example  of  care- 
less snap  diagnosis  and  routine  treatment  induced  by  the  hurry 
of  the  clinic  room  ;  but  we  fear  that  similar  cases  are  only  too 
common,  and  we  know  that  habits  of  haste  and  carelessness 
are  engendered  thereby. 

Regarding  the  effect  of  this  abuse  upon  the  young  practi- 
tioners. Dr.  Gould  says:  ''When  they  enter  upon  their  career 
they  find  that  the  older  physicians  treat,  free  of  charge,  thou- 
sands and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  patients  who  could  pay 
sojncthing,  and  that  the  younger  physicians  who  need  encour- 
agement and  practice,  and  to  whom  these  patients  would 
naturally  fall,  are  left  to  starve  for  years,  until  somehow  they 
wriggle  into  a  properly  compensated  practice.  It  is  brutally 
ODJust  to  the  young  practitioner."  The  truth  of  this  needs  no 
affirmaiion  to  one  who  is  or  lias  been  a  young  practitioner  in  a 
large  city. 

This  abuse,  he  maintains,  has  arisen  as  the  combined  result 
of  several  confluent  causes,  pre-eminent  among  which,  be  it 
ever  remembered,  are  the  tender  solicitude  and  unselfish  kind- 
ness toward  the  sick  on  the  part  of  medical  men  generally. 
Prominent  among  the  other  causes  are  the  carelessness  of  alms- 
givers  and  testators  in  not  providing  against  a  misuse  of  their 


bounty,  the  neglect  of  trustees  and  managers  of  hospitals  to 
cause  a  proper  investigation  of  the  alleged  poverty  of  appli- 
cants for  the  benefits  of  the  charity,  the  foolish  competition 
among  hospitals  to  treat  the  largest  number  of  patients,  the  de- 
sire for  clinical  material  for  teaching  purposes,  the  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  visiting  physician  to  see  many  patients  in  order 
to  study  disease  in  its  infinite  diversity  and  gain  perfected  tech- 
nique, and,  most  active  perhaps,  the  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
chief  and  assistant  physicians  to  build  up  a  private  practice  in- 
directly. 

The  results  Dr.  Gould  partially  enumerates  as:  1.  The  en- 
couragement of  pauperism,  dependence,  and  deceit  in  a  large 
class  of  the  community.  2.  The  danger  that,  if  it  is  ignored 
until  it  becomes  still  further  exaggerated,  when  the  knowledge 
of  its  enormity  finally  bursts  upon  the  community,  all  forms  of 
praiseworthy  and  necessary  charity  will  sutler.  3.  Injury  to 
both  physician  and  patient  from  a  hurried  and  routine  diagno- 
sis and  treatment.  4.  The  degradation  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion by  encouraging  envy  and  subtle  methods  of  advertising 
and  by  depriving  the  younger  members  of  their  proper  clien- 
tele. 

The  remedy  he  suggests  is  that  a  codicil  to  all  wills  and  be- 
quests be  prescribed,  worded  in  such  a  manner  that,  unless  the 
trustees  of  the  institutions  named  exercise  stringent  care  that 
only  truly  needy  |)ersons  receive  the  benefit  of  the  bounty,  the 
bequests  shall  revert  to  the  heirs.  The  practicability  of  this 
proposition  we  do  not  care  to  discuss  at  this  time,  but  we  are 
glad  to  have  a  definite  suggestion  made,  and  if  it  is  practicable 
its  efficiency  can  hardly  be  doubted. 

We  can  not  agree  to  all  that  Dr.  Gould  says  regarding  the 
suft'ering?  of  the  country  practitioner  from  this  cause,  for  we 
have  known  of  too  many  cases  in  which  the  country  practi- 
tioner has  caused  imposition  and  deceit  to  be  practiced  upon 
his  city  brother  by  advising  his  patient  to  attend  the  clinic, 
poorly  dressed,  and  to  get  the  benefit  of  a  cousultation  for 
nothing.  If  such  patients  should  thereafter  choose  to  attend 
the  clinic  to  the  pecuniary  loss  of  the  practitioner  who  gave 
such  advice,  the  latter  would  suffer  poetic  retributive  justice. 
But  as  to  the  main  points  in  his  paper  we  heartily  agree  with 
him.  The  same  effective  inquiry  that  has  been  found  neces- 
sary iu  all  other  forms  of  charity  should  be  insisted  on  regard- 
ing the  fitness  of  applicants  to  receive  medical  charity,  and  the 
rights  of  the  younger  members  of  the  profession  shoidd  be 
regarded. 

M/JVOlr!    PA  RA  G  RA  PUS. 

THE   AliOUTIVE  TREATMENT   OF  ERYSIPELAS. 

In  the  Qazzetta  degli  ospitali  for  October  22, 1890,  Dr.  Natale 
Amici  adds  some  remarks  to  those  first  published  by  him  in 
188.5  upon  this  subject.  His  method  of  treatment  consists  in 
destroying  the  streptococcus  of  erysipelas  in  the  shortest  possi- 
ble time.  He  insists  that  the  infection  is  not  always  limited  by 
the  border  of  the  erysipelatous  blush,  but  often  extends  beyond 
this  into  the  apparently  sound  skin,  even  to  a  distance  of  40 
centimetres.  This  Intent  erysipelas  should  be  treated  as  well 
as  that  which  is  visible,  and  heroin  lies  the  success  of  his  meth- 
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od.  The  chief  symptom  of  latent  infection  is  tenderness  on 
pre^sare  in  the  apparently  healthy  skin  contitmous  to  that  which 
is  already  red  and  intlamed.  Amici  has  succeeded  best  with 
carbolic  acid  and  corrosive  sublimate.  In  using  carbolic  acid, 
he  formerly  combined  it  with  alcohol,  taking  equal  parts  of 
each.  This  application  was  eftective,  but  caused  smarting  and 
discoloration  of  the  skin.  He  has  therefore  replaced  the  alco- 
hol with  glycerin,  the  proportions  remaining  the  same.  The 
mixture  is  to  be  applied  every  two  hours  over  the  whole  of  the 
atfected  parts,  and  its  use  continued  so  long  as  there  are  any 
symptoms  of  extension  of  the  infection.  With  persons  with  a 
very  delicate  skin,  or  with  children,  the  intervals  ma)  be  made 
longer.  Under  this  treatment  all  symptoms  of  erysipelas  dis- 
appear within  two  or  three  days.  Should  the  sabcutaneous 
tissues  be  involved  (phlegmonous  erysipelas),  hypodermic  in- 
jections of  a  1-,  2-,  or  3-per-cent.  aqueous  solution  of  carbolic 
acid  are  to  be  made  with  a  Pravaz's  syringe,  according  to  Flue- 
ter's  method.  The  urine  should  .always  be  carefully  watclied, 
and.  should  it  show  too  great  an  absorption  of  carb^dic  acid,  the 
applications  must  be  diminished  in  number  or  even  entirely 
aliandoned.  Amici  has  never  seen  any  bad  results  when  this 
precaution  was  observed.  Some  individuals  can  not  tolerate 
the  odor  of  carb')lic  acid.  In  such  cases  Amici  employs  a  1- 
per-cent.  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  in  glycerin,  to  be  used 
in  the  same  manner.  The  patient's  gums  should  be  carefully 
observed,  to  avoid  mercurial  stomatitis. 


THE    ANNUAL    REPORT     OF    THE    SURGEO.NMiENERAL    OF 
THE   ARMY. 

Tms  Annual  Seport  for  the  Year  ending  June  SO,  7890,  shows 
that  32,886  cases  were  under  treatment,  the  rate  of  admission 
to  sick  report  being  1,315-02  to  the  thousand  of  strength, 
44-12  men  to  the  thousand  being  constantly  non  effective  from 
sickness,  and  the  death  rate  being  6-33.  The  volume  contains 
the  usual  reports  on  the  health  of  the  military  departments  and 
on  that  of  the  individual  posts,  on  the  prevalence  of  special  dis- 
eases, on  field  operations,  and  on  the  general  sanitary  condition 
of  the  army.  The  medical  otlicers  of  the  national  guards  of  the 
various  .States  may  tied  Captain  Brechemin's  criticisms  on  this 
arm  of  the  militia  interesting,  and  his  advice  as  to  a  more  care- 
ful study  of  certain  text-books  should  be  followed.  The  pub- 
lication of  special  reports  of  medical  and  surgical  cases  has 
been  omitted  ;  this  seems  advisable,  for  reports  of  interesting 
cases  should  have  wider  dissemination  than  the  necessarily  lim- 
ited circulation  of  an  official  report  affords,  and  such  papers 
nnne(^essarily  increase  the  bulk  of  the  volume.  The  efficiency 
of  the  medical  corps  of  the  army  is  in  no  way  better  shown 
than  by  the  very  nearly  constant  annual  average  of  the  sanitary 
statistics,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  its  high 
standard  of  excellence  will  continue. 


THE  ANNCAL  REPORT  OF  THE  SURGEON-GENERAL  (IK 
THE  NAVY. 

Ddbing  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1890, 12.029  patients 
were  treated,  and  989  in  a  1,000  died  ;  of  13,444  per.sons  ex- 
amined for  enlistment,  more  than  a  third  were  rejected.  The 
Museum  of  Hygiene  at  Washington  has  improved  satisfactorily 
during  the  year,  and  its  field  of  usefulness  is  constantly  becom- 
ing better  appreciated.  Reference  is  made  to  the  failure  of 
("ongresH  to  enac^t  a  bill  for  improving  the  rank  and  jiay  of  as- 
sistant surgeons,  and  it  seems  impossible  to  obtain  a  sufficient 
number  of  (pialified  fihysicians  to  fill  existing  vacancies.  The 
volume  concludes  with  the  usual  statistical  tables  and  reports 
of  medical  officers  attaclied  to  the  different  vessels. 


SALICYLIC  ACID  AS  A  PROPHYLACTIC  OF  .^CARLET  FEVER. 

In  an  October  number  of  the  Centralhlatt  fur  klinische 
Mediein  Dr.  G.  Sticker  reports  the  observations  of  Dr.  G.  de 
Rosa,  as  published  in  the  Giornale  internazionale  delle  seienze 
mediche,  as  to  the  value  of  salicylic  acid  as  a  preventive  of  scar- 
let fever.  Out  of  sixty-six  children  exposed  to  the  infection, 
twenty-seven  cases  existing  in  one  house,  only  three  took  the 
disease  after  the  administration  of  the  drug,  and  in  those  the 
failure  was  attributed  to  the  fact  that  its  administration  had 
been  begun  too  long  after  exposure.  Its  use  is  to  be  begun 
when  there  is  danger  ot  infection,  giving  fromO'l  to  0-3  gramme 
(T5  to  4-5  grains)  <laily,  until  the  possibility  of  infection  is  past. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  isolate  the  patients,  for  fear  of  their  com- 
municating the  disease,  under  this  regime. 


EUPHORINE. 
The  name  eui>horine  ha-s  been  suggested  by  Professor  Gia- 
cosa  for  phenylurethrane,  CO  ^t/.r.' tj  y  a  compound  result- 
ing from  the  action  of  eth?l  ether  on  aniline.  It  is  a  white 
crystalline  powder,  with  a  faint  aromatic  odor  and  a  slight 
taste,  almost  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  weak  alcohol. 
Dr.  Sansoni,  of  Turin,  in  the  Therapeutinche  MonaUhefU  for 
September,  as  mentioned  in  the  Interriationale  klinische  Rund- 
schau for  November  '2d,  gives  the  result  of  a  number  of  observa- 
tiims  on  the  action  of  euphorine  in  disease.  Summing  up  the 
results  of  such  investigation,  the  antipyretic,  antirrheumatic, 
and  analgesic  actions  seem,  he  S'lys,  to  be  inferior  to  those  of 
many  of  the  better-known  remedies  of  the  same  group. 


THE   FIRST  AUTOPSY   IN   NEW  ENGLAND. 

The  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  has  a  note  re- 
gai-ding  the  first  post-mortem  performed  in  New  Emiland.  It 
recounts  the  pathological  examination  of  the  body  of  a  child, 
eight  years  old,  Elizabeth  Kelly  by  name,  who  died  in  March, 
1662,  at  or  near  Hartford.  The  child  undoubtedly  died  of  some 
acute  disease,  but  there  was  a  charge  of  witchcraft  about  it, 
the  death  being  imputed  to  the  malign  influences  of  the  gude- 
wife  Ayers,  as  a  witch.  This  good  lady  and  her  hu.sband  were 
com]>elled  to  fiee  from  their  home  lest  they  be  made  to  .suffer 
the  i)enalty  of  the  charge,  which  was  hanging.  They  left  be- 
hind them  a  child,  who  became  the  ancestor  of  one  of  the  pres- 
ent families  of  Hartford.  This  event  was  recently  brought  to 
light  by  Mr.  0.  J.  Hoadley,  librarian  of  the  State  Library  of 
Connecticut,  and  made  the  basis  of  a  paper  read  by  him  before 
the  Hartford  County  Medical  Societv. 


MENTHOL  FOR  CHAPPED  HANDS. 

.V  WHiTKU  in  the  Provincial  Medical  Journal  offers  the  fol- 
lowing: Menthol,  15  grains;  salol,  J  flrachm;  olive  oil,  ^ 
drachm;  lanolin,  IJ  ounce,  as  a  soothing  application  for 
chapped  hands.  The  pain,  he  says,  is  at  once  allayed  after  the 
first  ap|)licati(>n  and  the  skin  at  the  same  time  is  softened.  The 
fi,ssurcs  will  heal  promptly  under  a  systematic  use  of  the  appli- 
cation once  or  twice  daily. 


CHLOROFORM   OINTMENT. 

KiTTEi,  according  to  the  DruggiM  Circular,  recommends 
the  use  of  chloroform  externally  in  the  form  of  an  ointment. 
For  this  purpose  he  prescribes  one  part  of  chloroform,  one  part 
of  wax,  and  two  or  three  parts  of  lard.  This  mixture  will  keep 
the  chloroform  unaltered,  and,  when  spread  u|)on  linen  aud  ap- 
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plied  to  the  unbroken  cutaneous  surface,  acts  quickly  and  with 
certainty  as  a  local  analgesic.  Its  mode  of  preparation  is  sim- 
ple:  The  wax  and  lard  are  melted  ti>gether,  and,  when  some- 
what cooled  superficially,  poured  into  a  bottle,  the  inside  of 
whose  neck  as  well  as  its  glass  stopper  have  been  well  greased 
to  make  it  perfectly  air-tight;  then  the  chloroform  is  stirred  in. 
The  bottle  must  be  kept  in  a  cdoI  place  until  the  mixture  stift- 
ens,  being  occasionally  rotated  without  being  opened. 


A   CASE    OF  VISCERAL   XEURITIS. 

I>E.  John  Ferguson,  of  Toronto,  reports  in  the  Alienist  and 
Xeurologht  I  he  case  of  a  woman,  aged  forty,  who  had,  follow- 
ing an  attack  of  influenza,  therao~t  frightful  paroxysms  of  pain, 
which  nothing  could  allay,  and,  despite  the  efforts  to  relieve 
her,  died  after  two  weeks  of  great  suflering.  Examination  of 
the  nerves  and  ganglia  throughout  the  abdomen  showed  them 
to  be  in  a  highly  inflamed  state.  Microscopically,  there  was 
marked  degeneration  in  some  of  the  nerve  tissues.  The  author 
said  that,  while  peripheral  neuritis  was  a  recognized  condition, 
he  saw  no  reason  why  neuritis  might  not  affect  the  viscera,  and 
that  this  cause  might  account  for  some  of  the  violently  painful 
and  obscure  conditions  occasionallv  met  with. 


irBERCULOUS  ABSCESSES  TREATED   BY   IODOFORM 
INJECTIONS. 

Db.  Bclmtt,  of  Louisville,  writing  from  Bonn  to  the  Ameri- 
can Practitioner,  speaks  of  the  plan  of  treating  tuberculous  ab- 
scess, now  ased  to  a  considerable  extent  in  Germany,  by  the 
injection  of  iodoform  in  olive  oil,  one  part  of  the  former  to  ten 
of  the  latter.  A  rather  large  needle  is  used,  and  the  pus  is 
allowed  to  escape  through  the  needle  before  the  injection  is 
made;  but  no  great  stre-s  is  laid  on  this  evacuation  of  the  pus. 
The  injection  of  the  iodoforjued  oil  is  then  performed,  varying 
in  quantity  according  to  the  size  of  the  abscess.  This  is.  re- 
peated once  or  twice  a  week.  Marked  improvement  has  seemed 
to  follow  this  treatment  in  twi>  classes  of  cases,  one  being  that 
of  patients  suffering  trom  tuberculous  testis,  and  the  other,  that 
of  those  having  abscesses  in  the  vicinity  of  diseased  joints. 


ITEMS,   ETC. 


Infectious  Diseases  in  New  York. — We  are  indebted  to  the  Sanitary 
Bureau  of  the  Health  Department  for  the  following  statement  of  ca.ses 
and  deaths  reported  during  the  two  weeks  ending  December  16,  1890  : 


DISEASES. 

Week  ending  Dec.  9. 

Week  ending  Dec.  16. 

Cases.       Deaths. 

Cases. 

Deaths. 

T%*phus  fever 

0                0 

19                6 

77                6 

2                 1 

264                15 

114               .■!5 

0                 0 

4                  0 

0 

16 

78 

6 

292 

113 

0 

9 

0 

Typhoid  fever 

8 
4 

Cerebro-spinal  meningitis 

Mea:iles 

3 
19 
26 

Small-pox 

Varicella 

0 
0 

Omen  and  Severn's  Observations  of  the  Koch  Treatment  in  Berlin. 
— With  some  verbal  changes,  the  following  consists  of  extracts  from  a 
brochure  recently  issued  in  London  by  Mr.  Edward  F.  Griin  and  Mr. 
Walter  D.  Severn : 

The  Liijiiul. — The  active  principle  is  ho  excessively  powerful  in  its 
action  that  the  actual  maximum  strength  of  the  liquid  as  at  first  ob- 
tained would  he  far  too  great  for  use;  the  strongest  solution  which  is 
actually  used  in  the  injections,  even  in  the  most  extreme  cases,  is  a 
ten-percent,  dilution  of  this  "original"  liquid  with  di.itillcd  water,  to 
which  one  per  cent,  of  phenol  ha.i  been  added.  The  iiiaximum  quan- 
tity injected  in  one  p1a(«  i.s  a  cubic  centimetre. 


When  the  liquid  is  once  diluted,  its  keeping  properties  are  consid- 
erably diminished.  Not  only  is  it  more  subject  to  chemical  change — 
presumably  of  the  ptomaine  in  solution  undergoing  decomposition  or 
rearrangement  of  the  atoms  in  the  molecule — but  also  it  is  nearly  sure 
during  previous  operations  to  have  derived  bacterial  impurities  from 
the  atmosphere  or  surrounding  objects,  so  that  before  use  each  time 
the  solution  should  be  heated  to  kill  any  spores  of  bacteria  which  may 
have  sprouted  in  the  intervening  time.  But  after  a  certain  number  of 
heatings  it  is  observed  that  the  activity  is  much  diminished,  and  this 
is  also  owing  probably  to  a  chemical  decomposition  or  change  which 
goes  on,  promoted  by  the  repeatedly  raised  temperature,  so  that  freshly 
diluted  lymph  must  be  prepared  every  few  days.  Taken  by  the  mouth, 
the  liquid  is  absolutely  inert;  inhaled,  it  is  very  powerful,  but  in  this 
method  the  dosage  is  so  difficult  to  control  that  for  purposes  of  general 
convenience  and  scientific  accuracy  it  is  in  every  way  better  to  admin- 
ister the  fluid  by  means  of  the  hypodermic  syringe. 

The  Injection. — The  fluid  is  of  such  an  intensely  active  nature,  so  prone 
to  undergo  decomposition  through  careless  manipulation,  that  almost 
certainly,  unless  careful  antiseptic  precautions  are  observed,  abscesses 
of  excessively  severe  nature,  with  or  without  general  pyiemia,  or  even 
fatal  septiciemia,  would  result.  The  antiseptic  precautions  necessary 
are  the  following :  First,  the  syringe  must  be  carefully  sterilized ;  sec- 
ond, the  place  where  the  injection  is  to  be  made  must  be  washed  with 
absolute  alcohol  (the  hands  of  the  operator  after  well  washing  should 
also  be  rinsed  with  absolute  alcohol);  and,  third,  the  cotton-wool  plug 
in  the  tube  of  diluted  liquid  ought  only  to  be  removed  for  so  long  a 
time  as  will  allow  a  certain  quantity  to  be  removed  by  the  syringe,  and 
then  quickly  replaced.  The  needle  must  be  cleansed  before  and  after 
every  operation  with  the  silver  wire  and  absolute  alcohol.  The  injec- 
tion must  he  made  on  the  opposite  side  to  that  on  which  the  patient 
habitually  lies,  below  the  shoulder  blade,  in  the  region  of  the  latissimus 
dorsi ;  otherwise  the  subsequent  local  tenderness  interferes  considerably 
with  sleep.  The  injections  are  preferably  made  early  in  the  morning  i 
9  A.  M.  is  the  time  adopted  in  Berlin,  and  would  be  a  good  hour  at  all 
times.  The  weakest  injections  must  be  begun  with  a  solution  of  such 
strength  that  on  injecting  a  cubic  centimetre  the  patient  shall  receive 
0001  of  the  strong  original  liquid.  The  temperature  must  then  be 
obsen-ed  every  four  hours,  in  order  that  the  time  when  the  reaction 
sets  in  (usually  in  six  hours)  may  be  observed,  and  that  any  other  re- 
sults of  this  reaction  may  not  escape  notice.  When  no  further  injec- 
tion reaction  sets  in  the  strength  of  the  solution  must  be  increased,  for 
the  reason  that,  if  a  strong  solution  is  at  first  made  use  of,  the  reaction 
is  great,  but  a  tolerance  is  the  sooner  established  and  the  succeeding 
treatment'produces  little  or  no  benefit.  This  does  not,  however,  apply 
to  lupus  cases,  where  a  solution  as  strong  as  001  may  be  begun  with 
at  the  first  trial.  In  injecting,  the  needle  must  be  pushed  right  home, 
and  the  fluid  slowly  forced  in  and  allowed  fully  two  minutes  for  its 
total  expulsion. 

The  h'ff'cds  of  the  Injectiun.— The  effect  of  the  injection  used  for 
the  first  time  is  to  produce  in  the  course  of  about  three  hours,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  case,  a  decided  rigor  followed  by  a  fairly  sud- 
den rise  in  the  temperature,  which,  as  exemi)lified  in  a  case,  rose  from 
98-2°  F.  at  3  p.  M.  to  101-8°  at  6  p.  m.,  and  at  9  p.  m.  to  104" — sinking 
again  by  morning  to  992°.  If  the  case  presents  a  local  lesion  of  tu- 
berculous nature,  this  lesion  swells  and  becomes  tender,  and  the  skin 
over  it  becomes  somewhat  inflamed.  The  patient  feels  drowsy,  disin- 
clined to  stir,  and  nauseated,  and  loses  his  appetite  for  the  time  being. 
In  cases  of  advanced  phthisis  the  temperature  has  risen  to  105'8",  fatal 
collapse  has  come  on,  and,  the  temperature  sinking,  the  patient  has 
died.  This  has  only  taken  place  in  cases  of  very  advanced  phthisis 
with  cavities.  The  temperature  often  becomes  subiinrmal,  and  it  may 
he  stated  that  the  higher  the  temperature  of  the  reaction  the  lower  will 
it  subsequently  fall.  An  increase  in  the  dose  hy  no  means  always  pro- 
duces an  increased  temperature,  hut  it  is  advisable  to  begin  with  the 
lowest  possible  dose,  otherwise  the  limit  of  dosage  is  soon  reached,  and 
the  patient  l)ecomes  tolcirant.  It  docs  not,  however,  follow  that  be 
cause  the  patient  becomes  tolerant  and  no  reaction  follows,  the  injection 
ceases  to  produce  benefit,  although  the  physicians  treating  the  cases  at 
present  are  rather  inclined  to  adopt  this  view.  The  rapiility  of  the 
pulse  rises  considerably  during  the  reaction,  and  often  readies  a  rate 
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of  130  or  140  to  the  minute.  Dr.  Kohler  lias  reported  it  as  having 
gone  up  as  high  as  IfiO  witliout  failure  of  the  heart's  action.  Where 
patients  have  previously  sutfered  from  asthma  an  attack  often  sets  in 
during  the  reaction.  Other  patients  nrho  bad  not  previously  suffered 
from  asthma  have  been  troubled  with  some  dyspnoea  during  the  reac- 
tioa  At  a  meeting  of  the  Berlin  Medical  Society  on  November  20th 
two  cases  were  shown  where  a  well-marked  exanthematous  rash  ap- 
peared over  the  front  of  the  chest,  the  legs,  and  the  aims,  which  rash 
lasted  about  two  days. 

In  cases  of  phthisis,  when  an  injection  is  made,  there  are  an  increase 
in  frequency  of  the  cough,  more  distress  with  the  same,  and  a  feeling 
of  restlessness  and  shortness  of  breath ;  at  first  the  patient  feels  un- 
doubtedly worse,  and  there  is  occasionally  some  slight  collapse,  which, 
if  necessary,  must  be  treated  with  the  free  administration  of  stimu- 
lants— in  short,  the  patient  must  be  watched.  The  intensity  of  the 
reaction  is  in  ratio  to  the  stage  of  the  disease ;  in  the  advanced  cases 
the  reaction  is  so  great  as  occasionally  to  produce  dangerous  symptoms, 
and  these  cases  must  be  treated  with  very  dilute  solutions  to  insure 
perfect  safety.  When  there  has  been  a  previous  elevation  of  tempera- 
ture, what  is  called  a  "disease  fever"  [Krankhr'itxfiebci-),  the  reaction 
rise  is  marked,  and  there  then  follows  a  fall  which  includes  both  the 
reaction  temperature  and  the  disease  fever.  The  sputum  becomes 
much  more  fluid,  loses  its  yellow  color,  and  diminishes  in  amount,  being 
at  the  same  time  much  easier  to  e.xpectorate.  The  cough  becomes 
softer  and  moister.  The  patient  begins  to  improve  in  weight.  The 
bacilli  undergo  an  early  diminution  in  numbers  and  also  an  alteration 
of  form  when  seen  under  the  microscope,  many  slides  exhibitinsr  these 
changes  in  a  marked  degree.  The  special  changes  are  a  lessening  of 
the  size,  a  breaking  up  into  ililn-is,  and  a  bending  into  a  half-moon 
shape,  some  exhibiting  a  swelling  at  either  end ;  not  only  is  this  noticed 
in  one  or  two  of  the  specimens  on  the  slide,  but  the  whole  slide  is  in 
this  condition,  a  healthy,  well-developed  bacillus  being  difficult  to  find 
— in  other  words,  the  bacilli  evidently  undergo  a  species  of  degenera- 
tion. SHfficient  are  probably  left,  however,  to  form  a  fresh  nidus  of 
infection  if  the  treatment  were  discontinued  at  this  stage,  and  it  must 
be  assumed  that  it  will  in  all  cases  be  necessary  to  continue  the  treat- 
ment until  the  sputum  is  entirely  free  from  bacilli.  The  influence  upon 
the  percu.ssion-note  is  well  marked.  In  some  cases  the  dullness  has 
been  found  much  diminished  in  area.  The  crepitation  disappears.  The 
night  sweats  entirely  disappear  in  most  cases  after  the  first  fortniL'lit, 
and  this  may  account  for  the  increase  in  weight. 

The  Local  /{fat-lion. — In  lu|)us  the  first  effect  is  to  produce  within 
three  hours  a  feeling  of  liurning,  tightness,  and  heat  over  the  face  and 
nose,  and  at  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  the  rigor  the  nose  be- 
comes noticeably  reddened.  In  six  hours  the  swelling  and  redness  reach 
their  highest  point ;  they  are  not  confined  to  the  affected  pai-t,  hut  impli- 
cate the  skin  for  some  distance  around  ;  at  about  the  same  time  there  is 
an  ample  exudation  of  a  yellow  fluid  similar  to  that  found  upon  an  ee- 
zematous  surface,  which  dries  into  crusts  upon  the  surface.  The  exuda- 
tion continues  for  about  forty-eight  hours.  After  two  days  the  redness 
and  swelling  begin  to  subside,  and  after  five  days  are  only  apparent 
upon  the  affected  part,  and  even  this  becomes  considerably  paler  dur- 
ing the  following  three  weeks.  Five  days  after  the  injection  the  scales 
begin  to  dry  up  and  fall  off.  On  the  ninth  day  they  may  be  taken 
freely  off  their  bases.  The  affected  part  now  appeai-s  quite  shrunken, 
red.  and  shiny,  just  as  those  parts  of  a  lupous  patch  appear  which  have 
been  treated  with  a  Volkmann's  spoon.  After  a  certain  number  of 
days  the  swelling  of  the  nose  sulisides,  and  the  organ  regains  its  nafu. 
ral  shape  and  outline:  however,  a  number  of  small  tuberculous  spots 
remain,  most  of  them  of  about  the  size  of  a  pin-head,  forming  a  soft 
red  prominence  whose  center  often  carries  a  small  scale.  These  spots, 
in  a  case  under  obsen-ation,  increased  considerably  in  size  before  the 
day  of  the  second  injection.  The  second  injection  was  made  twenty- 
seven  days  after  the  first,  and  repeated  three  times  at  intervals  of  two 
days.  After  each  injection,  redness,  swelling,  and  exii.lation  took  place, 
although  uot  to  the  same  intensity  as  the  fir.n  time.  .Vt  the  time  when 
the  patient  was  shown,  the  swelling  and  scaling  had  still  not  completely 
finished.  In  one  ease  exhibited,  some  tubercles  imbeddeil  deep  in  the 
skin  had  so  far  resisted  the  treatment,  and  Dr.  Ki.hler  gave  it  as  his 
opinion  that  this  resistance  was  due  to  the  thickness  of  the  elastic  tis. 


sue  of  this  part  of  the  skin  preventing  the  outlet  of  the  exudation  to 
the  surface,  and  thought  it  highly  probable  that  absorption  of  the 
masses  would  take  place.  The  only  example  shown  in  which  an  abso- 
lutely complete  cure  had  been  established  was  that  of  a  woman  on 
whom  Volkmann's  spoon  had  been  freely  applied  before  injeition. 
This  rather  spoiled  the  scientific  value  of  the  evidence  it  supplied.  In 
a  case  of  enlarged  tuberculous  glands,  after  injection,  swelling  and  pain 
took  place  at  the  seat  of  eulargemeut.  .Vt  the  same  time  all  the  en- 
larged glands  were  not  equally  affected ;  some  of  the  glands  became 
very  enlarged  and  painful  ;  others  were  not  nearly  so  much,  if  at  all. 
affected. 

Dr.  Abbe's  Case  of  Gonoirlioea  in  a  Child. — In  the  history  of  this 
case,  piiljlished  in  our  last  issue,  on  page  <;06,  the  strength  of  the  solu- 
tion of  corrosive  sublimate  employed  as  an  injection  was  erroneously 
stated  as  1  to  8,000.     It  should  have  been  1  to  80,000. 

The  Medical  Society  of  the  County  of  Kings  held  a  reception  on 
Friday  evening,  the  12th  inst.,  at  its  rooms,  in  Bridge  Street,  Brooklyn. 

A  Public  Bath-h0U3e  is  to  be  built  by  the  New  York  Association 
for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  on  land  in  Broome  Street 
given  for  the  purpose  by  the  City  Mission  and  Tract  Society.  It  is  an- 
nounced that  the  house  will  be  fiuilt  after  plans  prepared  by  Dr.  .Simon 
Baruch. 

The  Ravages  of  Epidemic  Influenza. — Dr.  Benjamin  I/ee,  secretary 
of  the  Pennsylvania  .'^tatc  Board  of  Health,  has  reported  to  his  boai-d 
an  estimate  of  the  extraordinary  losses  of  life  by  influenza  during  the 
recent  epidemic.  The  number  of  cases  in  the  State  was  probably  not 
'ess  th.an  1,120,0011,  and  the  number  of  deaths  was  7,880,  or  at  the 
rate  of  one  death  in  every  142  cases. 

The  Turin  Academy  of  Medicine. — The  subject  chosen  by  the 
Academy  for  the  Ribieri  prize  is  Researches  on  the  Nature  and  Pro- 
phylaxis of  the  Infectious  Diseases  of  Miiu.  The  value  of  the  prize  is 
18,000  lire,  over  §3,500.  It  is  open  to  international  competition,  liui 
the  competing  essays  are  limited  to  the  three  languages,  Latin,  French, 
and  Italian. 

Leprosy  at  Cape  Breton. — Two  more  cases  of  this  disease  have  been 
discovered  near  Lake  .Vinsiie,  at  Cape  Breton.  The  patients  are 
women  who  have  until  quite  recently  mingled  freely  with  their  neighbors. 
The  attention  of  the  Government  has  been  called  to  the  question  of  the 
greater  or  less  latency  of  leprosy  among  certain  families  at  the  Cape, 
with  a  view  to  the  isolation  of  all  residents  discovered  to  be  leprous. 

Changes  of  Address. — Dr.  Peter  J.  Gibbons,  from  Pittston,  Pa.,  to 
No.  .'(24  Warren  Street,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. ;  Dr.  H.  N.  Vineberg,  to  No. 
167  East  Sixty-first  Street. 

The  Death  of  Dr.  Glover  Ferin,  of  the  Army,  is  announced  as  hav- 
ing taken  place  at  his  home,  in  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  on  Monday,  the  16th 
inst.  Dr.  Perin  served  in  the  Mexican  War  and  in  the  War  of  the 
Rebellion,  and  afterward  as  a  medical  director.  Three  years  ago  he 
was  retired  with  the  rank  of  colonel. 

The  Death  of  Dr.  William  N.  Hibbard,  of  Chicago,  on  October  2»tli. 
is  thought  to  have  been  due  to  ptomaine  poisoning  consequent  upon  the 
ingestion  of  oysters.  He  was  one  of  the  junior  attaches  of  the  Chicago 
Medical  College,  and  a  young  man  of  brilliant  promise. 

The  Death  of  Dr.  Sidney  Allan  Fox,  of  Brooklyn,  occurred  on 
December  10th.  He  was  thirty-three  years  old,  a  native  of  Kentuck^, 
a  graduate  of  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College,  and  an  ex-interne  of 
Charity  Hos|)ital.  He  had  lived  in  Brooklyn  since  1S82,  and  w.is 
widely  known  as  a  specialist  in  diseases  of  the  throat  and  nose.  He 
was  largely  instrumental  in  the  inauguration  of  a  special  hospital  for 
the  treatment  of  those  diseases. 

Army  Intelligence. — O/liri'i/   L'ikI  of  Change*  iti  the  Slatioiis  ami 
Duties  of  <>lficifs  wfvintf  in   the    Meilieal   l)ef)artment^    L'niUil  i^atf^ 
Armi),  from  Xovcmfier  30  to  Drrcmhir  IS,  JS90 : 
SwifT,  EiioE.SE   L.,  First   Lieutenant    and    Assistant   Surgeon,   is.   by 

direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  relieved  from  further  duty  and 
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station  at  Fort  MiDowell,  Arizona  Territory,  and  assigned  to  Fort 
Thomas,  Arizona  Territory,  where  he  is  now  on  temporary  duty. 
Par.  16,  S.  0.  282,  A.  G.  O.,  Washington,  December  3,  1890. 

PiLCHER,  James  E.,  Captain  and  Assistant  .'surgeon,  now  on  leave  of 
absence,  will,  by  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  report  in  person 
to  the  commanding  general.  Division  of  the  Atlantic,  for  temporary 
duty  at  Fort  Columbus,  Xew  York  Harbor,  during  the  absence  on 
leave  of  Captain  William  E.  Hopkins,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Par.  S, 
S.  0.  278,  A.  G.  0.,  Washington,  D.  C,  November  28,  I89U. 

Hopkins,  William  E.,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon,  is,  by  direction 
of  the  Secretary  of  War,  granted  leave  of  absence  for  six  months. 
Par.  2,  S.  O.  2(8,  A.  G.  0.,  Washington,  D.  C,  November  28,  1890. 

Tavlob,  Makcis  E.,  Capt.iin  and  Assistant  Surgeon,  is  relieved  from 
further  duty  at  Boise  Barracks,  Idaho,  by  direction  of  the  Secretary 
of  War,  and  will  proceed,  at  the  expiration  of  his  present  sick  leave 
of  absence,  to  Vancouver  Barracks,  Washington,  and  report  in  per- 
son to  the  commanding  officer  of  that  post  for  duty,  reporting  also, 
by  letter,  to  the  commanding  general.  Department  of  the  Columbia. 
Par.  17,  S.  0.  287,  A.  G.  O.,  Washington,  December  9,  1890. 

•  Jandt,  Charles  M.,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon,  now  on  leave  of 
absence,  will,  by  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  report  in  person, 
without  delay,  to  Colonel  Eugene  A.  Carr,  Sixth  Cavalry,  at  Rapid 
City,  South  Dakota,  for  duty  with  troops  in  the  field,  reporting  also, 
by  letter,  to  the  commanding  general.  Department  of  Dakota.  Par. 
14,  S.  O.  287,  A.  G.  0.,  Washington,  December  9,  1890. 

Haval  Intelligence. — Official  Lut  of  Changes  in  the  Medical  Corps 
of  the  United  States  Navy  far  the  two  iceefrs  ending  December  13,  1890 : 
Atlue,  L.  W.,  Assistant  Surgeon.     Ordered  to  examination  preUminary 

to  promotion. 
Martin,  H.  M.,  Surgeon.     Placed  on  Retired  List,  December  4,  1890. 
Alfred,  A.   R.,   Assistant  Surgeon.     Ordered  to   the  Naval  Hospital, 

N'orfolk,  Va. 
Whitfield,  J.  M.,  Assistant  Surgeon.    Relieved  from  duty  v.t  the  Naval 

Hospital,  Norfolk,  and  ordeied  to  the  I'.  S.  Steamer  Chicago. 
.Mil'oRMicK,    .\.   M.    D.,  Assistant  Surgeon.      Dctacln'd   from  the  V.  S. 

Steamer  Chicago,  and  to  wait  orders. 
Keenev,  J.  K.,  Assistant  Surgeon.     Ordered   to  the  U.  S.  Steamer  Min- 
nesota. 
Hakkis,  H.  N.  T.,  Assistant  Surgeon.     Detached  from  the  C  S.  Steamer 

.Minnesota,  and  wait  orders. 
Bi.dODGooD,  Delavan,  Medical  Director.     Ordered  to  Charleston,  S.  C, 

to  represent  the  n)edical  corps  of  the  U.  S.  Navy  at  the  meeting  of 

the  American  Public  Health  Association. 
.\MES,   H.  E.,   Passed  .\ssistant  Surgeon.     Ordered  as  a  delegate  to 

Charleston,  S.  C. 
Hkrtelotte,  D.  N.,  Surgeon.    Detached  from  the  Naval  Hospital,  Phila- 
delphia, and  ordered  to  special  duty  in  connection  with  the  World's 

Columbian  Exposition. 
Dickson,  S.  H.,  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon.     Detached  from  the  Atlanta 

and  "ranted  two  months  leave  of  absence. 
WENTwoitTn,  A.  R.     Ordered  to  the  U.  S.  Steamer  Atlanta. 

Harine-Hospital  Service. — Official  List  of  Changes  of  Stations  and 
Ditties  of  Medical  Officers  of  tlie  United  Slates   Marine.  Hospital  Service 
fnr  the  two  weeks  ending  December  6,  1890 : 
Fessenden,  C.  S.  D.,  .Surgeon.     Leave  of  absence  extended  seven  ilays. 

December  4,  1890. 
Bau.uaciie,    p.    H.,    Surgeon,     (iranled   leave  of  absence  for    twenty 

days.     November  28,  1890. 
Hi  TTON,  VV'.  H.  II.,  Surgeon.     To  proceed  to  Solomon's  Island,  Md.,  on 

special  duty.     November  29,  1S90. 
Sawtelle,   H.  W.,  Surgeon.     Granted  leave  of  absence  for  ten  days. 

Deccml)er  2,  1890. 
Pfckiiam,  C.  T.,  Pa.s.sed  Assistant  Surgeon.     Granted  leave  of  absence 

for  ten  days.      December  1,  1890. 
Hi  s.aEV,  S.  H.,  Assistant  Suriieon.     When  relii-vcil,  to  proceed   to  .New 

Drieans,  La.,  for  duty.      November  24,  1890. 
(iROENKVELT,  J.  F.,  Assistant  Surgeon.    When  relieved,  to  rejoin  station. 

November  24,  1890. 


CoFER,  L.  E.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Ordered  to  temporary  duty  at  Bos- 
ton, Mass.     November  24,  1890. 

Society  Meetings  for  the  Coming  Week ; 

Monday,  I)frimlicr  ..'J;/.-  .Medical  Society  of  the  County  of  New  York  ; 
Boston  Society  for  Medical  Improvement ;  Lawrence,  Mass..  Medical 
Club  (private) :  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Society  for  Medical  Improve- 
ment ;  Baltimore  Medical  Association. 

Tuesday,  December  S3d :  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  (Section  in 
Laryngology  and  Rhinology) ;  New  York  Dermatological  Society 
(private) ;  Buffalo  Obstetrical  Society  (private) ;  Jenkins  Medical 
Society,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. ;  Medical  Society  of  the  County  of  Lewis 
(quarterly),  N.  Y. 

Wednesday,  December  iJ4th:  New  York  Surgical  Society;  New  York 
Pathological  Society;  American  Microscopical  Society  of  the  City  of 
New  Y'ork  ;  Medical  Society  of  the  County  of  .Albany;  Philadelphia 
County  Medical  Society. 

Thursday,  December  25th:  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  (Section 
in  Obstetrics  and  Gynajcologv') ;  New  York  Orthopaedic  Society; 
Brooklyn  Pathological  Society  ;  Roxbury,  Mass.,  Society  for  Medical 
Improvemeut  (private);  Pathological  Society  of  Philadelphia. 

FKinAY.  December  26lh  :  Yorkville  Medical  Association  (private);  New 
York  Society  of  German  Physicians ;  New  York  Clinical  Society 
(private) ;  Philadelphia  (!!linical  Society  ;  Philadelphia  Laryngologi- 
cal  Society. 

Satlrday,  December  '37th:  New  York  Medii-al  and  Surgical  Society 
(private). 
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THE   TREATMENT   OF  ABORTION. 

Point  Pleasant,  N.  .1.,  Nonember  12,  1890. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Sew  York  Medical  Jouiiial : 

Sib:  Iu  your  issue  of  the  8th  inst.,  page  520,  under  tliu  head 
of  The  Treatment  of  Abortion,  is  a  communication  from 
Thomas  A.  Eldei-,  M.  D..  of  Seaton,  111.  In  referring  to  the 
use  of  the  tampon,  as  advised  by  Professor  T.  Gaillard  Thomas, 
he  scores  liim  in  these  words:  '"This  is  no  doubt  classical 
and  efficient  and  sufficiently  J oymatical ."  I  doti't  understand 
his  use  of  the  word  classical,  unless  be  may  mean  that  it 
is  good  teaching  to  give  to  a  class  (referring  to  Dr.  Thomas's 
lectures). 

He  has  nu  doiiht  of  its  efficiency,  and  yet  he  characterizes  it 
as  dogmatical.  I  lliink  the  term  decidedly  misapplied,  unless 
he  is  so  ignorant  of  Dr.  Thomas's  methods  as  to  think  that  he 
uses  and  recommends  the  tampon  in  all  cases  without  regard  to 
exisiing  conditions,  as,  for  e.\umple,  that  be  would  apply  the 
tampon  when  the  products  of  conception  were  presenting  and 
removable  through  a  dilated  os. 

lie  next  proceeds  to  give  his  method,  which  has  not  failed 
in  twenty-two  years,  and  which  is  the  removal  in  eeerg  ruse  und 
immediately  of  all  the  products  of  conception  by  the  finger  in- 
troduced into  the  uterus  and,  if  necessary,  the  whole  hand  in 
the  vagina. 

I  should  like  to  ask  which  is  the  most  dogmatical.  Dr. 
Thomas  gives  a  method  which  any  one  of  ordinary  deftness  can 
apply  successfully  in  every  case  if  necessary,  and  of  the  ellieacy 
ol  which  there  is  no  (jiiestion,  the  only  objection  to  it  being 
that  it  increases  the  s;rength  of  the  uterine  pains,  is  difficult  of 
application,  and  uncomfortable  to  the  patient,  all  of  wliicb,  even 
if  true,  which  they  are  not,  except  the  increase  in  efficiency  of 
the  uterine  pains,  would  not  overbalance  the  good  accomplished 
by  its  use. 
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Dr.  Elder  gives  a  method  which,  notwithstanding  liis  state- 
ments, every  practitioner  of  any  experience  in  that  line  of 
work  knows  to  be  utterly  impossible  of  execution  in  a  great 
number  of  cases  by  the  general  practilioDer,  and  indeed  I  be- 
lieve by  any  one.  Dr.  Thomas  has  probably  tried  every  meth- 
od that  could  promise  any  assistance  in  such  cases  during  his 
long  and  fraitfol  career,  while  Dr.  Elder  professes  only  to 
have  found  necessary  the  nse  of  this  one  (his)  method  during 
all  of  his  twenty-two  years'  prictiee.  He  is  to  be  envied  if 
such  is  the  case. 

After  the  uterus  is  emptied  he  fjives  half  a  drachm  of 
Squibb's  fluid  extract  of  er^rot  and  directs  that  twenty  drops  be 
given  every  four  hours  or  oftener,  if  necessary  to  control  hsem- 
orrhage,  for  thirty-six  or  forty-eight  hours. 

He  says,  '•  I  next  impress  upon  the  mind  of  the  patient  the 
importance  of  keeping  quiet  in  a  bed  for  a  week  or  ten  days, 
direct  her  to  keep  her  person  and  bed  scrupulously  clean,  to 
keep  her  bowels  open  with  mild  laxatives,  to  sit  on  the  chamber 
when  passing  urine,  and  to  take  her  accustomed  food."  He 
next  gives  seven  reasons  in  support  of  his  method,  as  follows  : 

"  1.  It  is  sufficiently  simple. 

"2.  It  is  not  very  ditlScnlt. 

"3.  I  have  foiiml  no  great  diflicuUy  in  passing  the  finger 
into  the  uterus  at  the  fifth  or  sixth  week  of  pregnancy. 

"  4.  It  is  the  best  method  of  arresting  the  haemorrhage.  It 
ceases  or  becomes  practically  harmless  as  soon  as  the  finger 
passes  the  cervix,  especially  if  the  finger  fits  the  cervical  canal 
tightly. 

"5.  It  saves  the  woman  the  hours  of  exquisite  suffering  of 
uterine  onntractions,  and  the  pressure  of  the  tampon. 

"6.  It  terminates  the  case  in  about  the  time  it  would  take 
to  make  ready  the  tampon. 

"7.  In  a  fair  experience  of  over  twenty-two  years  I  have 
never  met  with  a  case  in  which  it  failed,  or  in  which  there  were 
after-complications  " 

He  says  he  never  has  trouble  in  introducing  the  whole  hand 
into  the  vagina  or  in  emptying  the  uterus  afterward.  The  only 
way  in  which  I  can  reconcile  his  statement  with  the  facts  as  I 
find  them  is  by  taking  it  for  granted  that  he  lives  in  a  com- 
munity the  moral  tone  ot  which  is  only  to  be  equaled  by  that 
of  fabled  Acadia,  and  which  never  has  use  tor,  or  is  disturbed 
by,certain  meddlesome  old  women  or  the  professional  abortion- 
ist. Consequently,  all  his  cases  have  been  normal  cases,  and 
that  his  appearance  on  the  scene  has  been  timed  with  unusual 
consideration;  and,  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  that  he  must  be 
equipped  with  a  perfect  gynaicological  hand  and  not  have  to 
depend,  as  some  of  us  unfortunately  do,  on  a  broad  hand  with 
short,  blunt  pointed  fingers;  or  else  he  must  have  discovered 
some  method  of  inducing  the  os  to  dilate  which  I  am  sure  the 
profession  at  large  would  be  glad  to  have  him  explain. 

Taking  his  reasons  in  order,  I  would  say,  so  far  as  my  ex- 
perience goes  and  from  what  I  can  learn  from  the  writings  of 
others — 

1.  It  is  not  tvjficiently  simple.  I  may  be  indcxtrous  or 
lucking  in  experience  or  something,  as  I  have  found  that  when 
there  was  any  dilating  to  do,  it  was  usually  iinylhiDg  but  suf- 
ficiently simple. 

2.  When  no  dilatation,  or  very  little,  is  nee.  ssary,  it  tnay  In- 
not  very  ditlicult.  Hut,  again,  I  have  lound  it  extremely  dilti- 
cnlt  and  often  impossible,  and  I  have  found  that  in  these  same 
ciises  the  tampon  stopped  the  flow  of  blood  and  quickly  brought 
the  case  to  a  safe  and  successful  termination,  and  without  any 
more  pain  than  was  necessary  for  the  dilatation  of  the  os. 

3.  Nor  would  any  one  find  it  diflicult  if  he  found  it  wide 
open  always. 

4.  When  the  os  is  open  or  easily  dilatable,  the  vagina  large, 


the  subject  flot  very  sensitive,  it  is  undoubtedly  often  compara- 
tively easy  to  remove  the  cause  of  the  trouble  with  the  finger. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  the  os  is  not  soft  and  open,  but  is 
rigid  and  only  open  enough  to  permit  a  stream  i>f  blood  to  es- 
cape, I  think  every  woman  will  agree  with  me  and  prefer  to  be 
tamponed  with  a  well  fitting  tampon  made  from  proper  male- 
rial,  rather  than  with  the  band  of  the  physician. 

5.  If  the  OS  is  not  suSiciently  open  for  the  escape  of  the 
offending  mass  or  f(jr  its  easy  extraction  with  the  finger,  then 
I  believe  that,  although  the  os  may  be  comparatively  easy  of 
dilatation,  so  far  as  actual  pain  and  discomfort  are  concerned, 
the  tampon  is  the  less  disagreeable  and  offensive  t"  the  patient, 
and  certainly  there  cm  be  no  comparison  by  those  who  have 
tried  both  methods,  between  attempting  to  dilate  a  rigid,  un- 
dilatable  os  with  the  finger  and  the  tampon.  There  can  be  but 
one  decision,  and  that  emphatically  in  favor  of  the  tampon. 

6.  If  the  doctor  sliould  not  go  prepared  for  all  emergencies, 
he  might  be  able  to  stop  the  flow  by  a  tampon  composed  of  a 
finger  in  the  cervical  canal  and  the  hand  in  the  vagina  a  little 
quicker  than  with  the  regulation  material,  but.  to  transpose  an 
old  saying,  "to  take  tlie  shortest  road  is  not  always  the  quick- 
est way  to  get  to  a  certain  point,"  and  it  might  be  so  in  this 
case.  The  os  might  not  be  open  or  dilatable,  and  it  would  I  e 
unpleasant,  to  say  the  least,  to  all  concerned  to  leave  such  a 
tampon  in  place  long  enough  to  do  any  good  ;  consequently  it 
would  have  to  be  removed  and  other  proper  measures  used, 
either  rapid  instrumental  dilatation  or  the  tampon.  Time 
would  have  been  lost  and  the  patient  subjected  to  unnecessary 
pain  and  annoyance. 

Before  the  introduction  of  the  tampon  I  doubt  not  many  of 
us  were  nearly  at  our  wits'  end  many  times.  It  is  certain  that 
we  now  frequently  meet  with  cases  which  are  wholly  uncon- 
trollable (so  far  as  we  are  concerned)  by  the  doctor's  method. 

I  think  1  can  speak  for  many  brother  practitioners  wheu  I  say 
we  should  be  only  too  happy  if  we  might  have  so  fair  an  expe- 
rience; but,  alas!  it  is  not  so. 

Taken  altogether,  the  treatment  of  abortion  is  one  of  the 
most  unpleasantand  unprofitableof  the  duties  of  our  profession, 
as  its  successful  treatment  too  often  brings  a  reputation  the  re- 
verse of  enviable.  One  other  point.  As  it  takes  longer  for 
the  uterus  to  undergo  subinvolution  than  at  term,  his  time  is 
rather  short  and  should  be  two  or  three  weeks. 

The  rest  of  his  treatment  is  not  to  be  complained  of  in  an 
uncomplicated  case,  but  I  am  sure  that  he  would  be  pleased 
with  the  results  if  he  would  continue  small  doses  of  ergot  three 
times  a  day  for  three  or  tour  weeks. 

1  have  not  had  so  long  or  so  fair  an  experience  as  the  doc- 
tor, but  what  I  have  had  tends  to  convince  me  that  there  is  no 
royal  road  by  which  an  abortion  may  always  be  conducted  to  a 
successful  termination.  At  the  same  time,  I  believe  the  sys- 
tematic use  of  the  tampon  to  be  as  near  as  it  is  possible  to  get 
to  such  a  method.  I  believe  that  in  those  cases  where  the  doc- 
tor is  compelled  to  dilute,  it  <'Ould  be  accomplished  tpiicker. 
easier,  and  with  less  pain,  discomlort,  and  embarr.is-ment  to 
the  patient, by  the  use  of  instrumental  dilatation  with  the  aid  of 
a  few  diops  of  chloroform,  and  also  that  thiMV  would  be  less 
danger  of  after-compliealious. 

To  sum  up  briefly,  I  would  say: 

1.  In  those  cases  where  the  os  is  within  reach  and  is  dilated, 
and  the  contents  of  the  uterus  are  protruding,  undoubtedly  the 
thing  to  do  is  to  remove  the  mass  as  s|)eedily  as  possible  with 
the  finger  or  otherwise. 

2.  When  the  os  is  dilated,  but  not  enough  and  soft,  the  best 
method  is  in->trumental  clilat.ition  and  removal. 

3.  When  the  os  is  not  dilated,  but  rigid,  and  is  giving  forth 
a  stream  of  blood  more  or  loss  regular  and  large,  unless  there  is 
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some  special  reason  for  haste  wljen  instrumental  dilatation  may 
be  advisable,  the  tampon  is  tfte  remedy  for  the  arrest  of  the 
hsemorrhage,  and  also  for  the  safe  and  rapid  dilatation  of  the  os 
and  expalsioD  of  the  ofl'ending  mass. 

F.    WniTAKEB,  jM.  D. 


^rocfcbings  of  Sorietus. 


AMElilCAX   LARYNGOLOGICAL   ASSOCIATION. 

Tmelfth  Annual  Congress,  held  at  Baltimore,  on  Thursday, 
Friday,  and  Saturday,  May  29,  30,  and  31,  1890. 

The  President,  Dr.  John  N.  Mackenzie,  of  Balliinore, 
in  the  Chair. 

{Contivueil  from  itfiffe  S63.) 

A  New  Operation  for  Deviation  of  the  Nasal  Septtim, 
with  Report  of  Cases.— Dr.  Morbis  J.  Ascu,  of  New  York, 
read  a  puper  on  tliis  subject.     (See  page  07.5.) 

Dr.  J.  C.  MuLHALL  said  :  I  am  very  much  interested  in  this 
sabject,  for  one  reason  at  least,  because  we  have  in  our  city  (St. 
Louis)  the  gentleman  who  first  introduced  tbe  in>trnment  which 
is  generally  used  for  overcoming  the  resiliency  of  a  deviated 
septum.  1  refer  to  Dr.  Steele,  the  inventor  of  Steele's  forceps. 
I  have  performed  a  number  of  operations,  some  fifteen  or 
twenty,  with  this  instrument,  and  I  may  say  that  I  liave  not 
been  entirely  pleased  with  it.  I  am  therefore  much  interested 
in  Dr.  Asch's  operation,  which  promises  so  nmch  from  a  single 
incision  of  the  septum,  while  Dr.  Steele's  forceps  makes  six  in- 
cisions. One  objection  to  the  latter  is  that  at  the  center  of 
the  crucial  incisions  a  perforation  not  infrequently  results,  upon 
which  crusts  form,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  the  patient.  In 
maintaining  the  septum  in  position  after  operation,  I  have  found 
nothing  answer  the  purpose  so  well  as  a  small  rubber  nipple, 
adapted  to  the  size  of  the  nostril  and  stuffed  with  cotton,  >o  as 
to  accommodate  it  to  the  cavity.  This  is  the  best  plug  to  retain 
the  septum  in  proper  place.  With  regard  to  the  recurrence  of 
the  stenosis,  I  may  say  that  I  have  been  uniformly  successful 
in  establishing  breathing  through  the  stenosed  side  by  this 
method. 

Dr.  Jakvis:  The  remark  with  regard  to  the  occurrence  of 
perforation  leads  me  to  say  that,  some  time  since,  I  constru<  ted 
a  modification  of  Steele's  forceps  which  makes  si.\  radiating 
incisions,  but  leaves  an  uncut  island  in  the  center,  thus  avoid- 
ing the  accident  just  referred  to.  I  have  not  puhlished  a  de- 
scription of  the  instrument,  but  it  is  figured  in  Reynders's  cata- 
logue. In  this  connection  I  might  call  attention  to  a  sugges- 
tion concerning  the  after-treatment.  Finding  that  plugs  of 
hard  ruhber,  glass,  ivory,  or  gauze  gave  rise  to  pain  and  irrita- 
tion, I  have  abandoned  all  internal  splints  and  devised  an  ex- 
ternal nasal  splint,  coated  with  very  soft  leather,  or  n  soft  kid 
pad  containing  tnetallic  mercury,  which  have  given  just  as  good 
results  without  intranasal  irritation. 

Dr.  1noal.s:  The  operation  proposed  by  Dr.  Asch  is  not  new, 
but  is  a  modification  of  the  usual  plan  of  treatment.  The  late 
Professor  Moses  (lunn,  of  Chicago,  was  acciistome<l  to  make  a 
crucial  incision  through  the  greatest  convexity  of  the  cartila- 
ginous septum,  mtking  the  incisions  obliquely,  and  then  forcing 
over  the  segments  and  retaining  them  by  means  of  a  rubber 
tube  passed  through  the  obstructed  side.  When  the  septum  is 
bent  nearly  horizontally  across  the  naris.  I  still  prefer  tlie  re- 
moval of  a  triangular  piece,  so  as  to  allow  it  to  fall  into  proper 
position,  as  recommended  in  my  paper  read  at  the  Boston  meet- 


ing of  this  association.  When  there  is  simple  bending,  with 
little  or  no  hypertrophy,  1  use  a  small  trephine,  3  mm.  in  diam- 
eter, with  which  I  remove  beneath  the  mucous  membrane  three 
or  four  cylindrical  pieces  from  the  convex  portion  of  the  sep- 
tum, suflicient  to  completely  destroy  its  resiliency.  It  is  then 
comparatively  easy  to  place  the  septum  in  its  normal  position 
and  keep  it  there  with  some  kind  of  splint.  My  own  custom  is 
to  introduce  into  the  nasal  chamber  of  the  affected  side  a  pledget 
made  with  a  long  strip  of  antiseptic  gauze  saturated  with  a 
thick  mixture  of  tannin  and  water.  The  other  nostril  is  left 
open.  Twenty-four  hours  afterward  I  have  the  pledget  removed 
and  then  cleanse  the  nose  and  insert  a  tube  made  of  gutta- 
percha, molded  to  fit  the  cavity.  This  should  not  be  large 
enough  to  cause  the  patien*^  discomfort.  I  use  the  ordinary 
sheet  gutta  percha  employed  by  dentists,  which  may  be  easily 
molded  when  warm  to  suit  the  requirements  of  each  case.  It 
has  proved  to  me  more  satisfactory  than  either  ivory,  soft  rub- 
ber, or  any  of  the  rigid  clamps,  and  it  is  infinitely  superior  to 
cotton,  which  not  only  fails  to  keep  the  septum  in  proper  posi- 
tinn,  but  speedily  becomes  offensive. 

Dr.  Roe:  This  method  seems  more  particularly  directed  to 
the  cartilaginous  septum.  A  somewhat  similar  plan  which  I 
have  followeil  is  to  make  an  incision  on  the  convex  side  in  the 
direction  of  the  greatest  convexity,  either  vertical  or  diagonal. 
Then,  taking  an  A<lams'8  forceps,  I  bend  (he  septum  forcibly 
over  to  the  opposite  side  until,  when  left  to  itself,  it  keeps 
a  perfectly  straight  position.  Upon  the  side  of  the  convexity 
is  placed  a  plug,  consisting  of  metal  covered  with  absorbent 
cotton.  After  all  hoemorrhage  has  been  checked,  I  thoroughly 
disinfect  with  i-idoform,  and  then  introduce  a  plug  as  large  as 
can  possibly  he  put  into  the  nostril,  adding  sufficient  absorbent 
cotton  to  keep  it  in  place.  No  plug  is  placed  on  the  opposite  side. 
The  plug  should  be  as  wide  as  the  nostril  will  permit,  and,  by 
ilipping  it  in  a  l-to-2,000  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury,  it 
is  kept  thoroughly  aseptic.  It  may  be  left  in  position  for  from 
four  to  six  days;  if  necessary  to  renew  it,  the  same  method  is 
followed.  When  there  is  deviation  also  in  the  bony  septum,  I 
break  that  up  with  a  forceps,  anil  afterward  keep  the  septum 
in  place  in  the  manner  described.  I  have  found  that  these 
soft  plugs  are  far  better  than  the  hard  ones,  either  of  rubber 
or  of  metal,  which  are  very  apt  to  cause  destruction  of  the 
mucous  metiibrane  by  pressure.  In  the  cases  of  deviation  of 
the  bony  septum  there  is  almost  always  an  ecchondrosis  or  an 
exost('sis  on  the  convex  side,  which  must  be  removed.  For 
this  I  generally  use  the  nasal  saw,  so  that  the  septum  is  of  the 
normal  thickness  before  attempting  to  restore  it  to  its  normal 
position. 

The  President:  With  reference  to  the  principle  of  this  op- 
eration, it  is  of  course  old.  As  1  showed  in  a  communication 
presented  some  years  ago,  it  w^as  first  suggested  by  Bolton,  of 
Richmond.  Dr.  Bosworlh  gives  Chassaignac  the  honor,  al- 
though 1  can  not  see  why  he  should.  With  regard  to  Steele's 
forceps,  I  have  used  it  a  good  many  times  and  have  not  been 
satisfied  with  it.  I  find  that  it  does  not  cot  through  the  s<  p- 
lutn.  The  only  forceps  made  on  that  plan  that  1  use  is  that 
tnade  by  Gemrig,  of  Philadelphia,  which  is  called  Steele's  for- 
ceps, hut  is  really  a  modification  of  the  original.  This  is  tbe 
only  really  practical  instrument  1  have  ever  used.  1  invented 
an  instrutnent  myself  which  cut  through  the  septum,  hut  it  was 
very  difficult  to  get  out  of  the  nose,  especially  where  the  pa- 
tient was  a  little  unruly  ;  I  afterward  discarded  it  tor  the  in- 
strument made  by  Gemrig. 

This  class  of  cases  is  one  of  much  interest.  In  some  you  will 
operate,  and  In  the  course  of  n  few  months  the  patients  return 
in  just  as  had  condition  as  before.  Therefore  any  operation 
which  promises  the  lestoration  of  the  septum  to  the  median 
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line  should  be  well  received  and  carefully  tried.     Dr.  Asch's 
paper  is  very  well  timed  and  his  method  is  worthy  of  trial. 

With  regard  to  Dr.  Jarvis's  external  nasal  splint,  I  am  sorry 
to  make  an  unfavorable  report.  It  has  not  proved  satisfactory 
in  my  experience.  The  plug  >eems  necessary,  and  yet  I  have 
comparatively  rarely  seen  a  patient  who  could  endure  it  for  six 
days  or  more,  as  some  advise.  So  early  as  the  second  day  there 
is  profuse  secretion,  more  or  less  purulent,  and  the  patient 
begs  to  have  it  out.  There  is  no  need  of  plugging  both  nostrils. 
I  have  tried  all  kinds  of  plugs,  and  generally  remove  them  the 
day  after  they  are  introduced.  1  think  that  absorbent  cotton 
with  glycerin  or  vaseline  is  about  as  good  as  any  yon  can  get 
for  this  purpose.  In  diildren  it  is  infinitely  superior  to  the  ivory 
plug.  I  have  had  one  case  in  which  the  introduction  of  an 
Ivory  plug  caused  convulsions  of  the  corresponding  side  of  the 
body.  This  phenomenon  was  repeated  several  times.  On  this 
account  I  was  obliged  to  abandon  the  use  of  the  plug,  and  I  rec- 
ommended in  place  of  it  pressure  by  the  little  Hnger  inserted 
into  the  nostril  to  push  the  cartilage  over  and  keep  it  in  the 
median  line.  By  doing  this  frequently,  the  patient  obviated  the 
necessity  of  using  the  plug.  The  cutting  of  the  septum  is  really 
the  smallest  part  of  the  treatment ;  it  is  necessary  to  retain  the 
septum  in  place,  and  the  after-treatment  presents  the  real  diffi- 
culty, and  i<  often  the  cause  of  failure.  Orthopjedic  aitpliauces 
are  of  but  little  value  here. 

Dr.  Langmaid  :  It  does  not  matter  so  much  how  you  break 
down  the  septum.  The  problem  is  analo;.'ous  to  that  presented 
by  a  case  of  hare-lip,  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  the  deformity. 
You  may  adopt  any  operation,  but  the  septum  must  remain  in 
the  new  position  or  the  operation  will  be  a  failure.  In  onier 
to  prevent  recurrence,  I  insist  that  the  operation  must  have 
the  result  of  destroying  the  resiliency  ot  the  deviated  septum, 
30  that  it  will,  of  itself,  remain  in  proper  position  without  being 
held  there  by  a  plug  or  splint.  1  must  bear  testimony  to  the 
value  ot  the  black  rubber-nipi)le  plug  stuffed  with  cotton.  In 
small  children  a  very  small  plug  tiiay  be  used,  and  it  need  not 
be  soft:  but  in  older  children  it  may  be  tilled  with  cotton  and 
iodoform  and  answers  the  purpose  very  well  In  addition,  the 
expedient  inentioneil  by  the  president— of  making  pressure  with 
the  finger— is  useful,  the  patient  being  instructed  how  he  may  aid 
the  treatment  by  inserting  his  little  finger  several  times  a  day. 
In  many  cases  a  purulent  discharge  is  set  up,  and  there  may 
be  neuralgia  and  other  nervous  s^inptonis.  The  size  ot  the 
nostril  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  making  the  plug  so  that  it 
will  go  in  easily;  as  the  sejitum  will  remain  in  place,  there 
should  be  no  pressure  and  no  pain  or  inconvenience. 

I)r  .Iakvis:  With  regard  to  the  external  nasal  splint,  I 
would  only  add  that,  although  I  have  used  it  in  a  numlier  of 
cases,  1  have  lately  discarded  it  in  favor  of  a  new  crown  drill 
which  quickly  cuts  away  the  septal  distortion.  I  agree  with 
the  president  that  orthopaidic  appliances  are  out  of  place  in  in- 
tranasal surgery.    The  rule  is  always  to  remove  sufficient  tissue 
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to  give  plenty  of  room.  By  using  transfixion  needles  to  guide 
the  drill,  I  avoid  perforating  the  septum.  If  there  is  an  exos- 
tosis, I  riddle  and  remove  it;  if  I  can  not  get  sufficient  room  by 
this  procedure,  1  take  away  part  of  the  turbinated  ti^^ues  or 
hone. 

Dr.  BoswouTFi :  I  must  compliment  Dr.  Ascli  for  presenting 
a  most  ingenious  intranasal  splint.  It  corrects  not  only  verti- 
cal displacement,  but  horizontal  displacement  as  well. 

In  reply  to  the  lust  remark  of  Dr.  .larvis  in  regard  to  remov- 
ing the  turbinated  bodies,  I  wish  to  ask  if  it  is  not  unjustifiable 


to  remove  an  important  organ  of  the  body  simply  for  the  pur- 
pose of  admitting  air  through  the  nose?  The  object  of  the 
treatment  is  to  restore  normal  function,  not  to  straighten  a  de- 
viated septum.  I  deny  that  it  is  primarily  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  more  breathing  space.  It  is  not  justifiable  to  remove  this 
organ,  the  functions  of  which  are  for  the  time  not  hampered, 
any  more  than  it  would  be  justifiable  to  remove  a  kidney  for 
functional  disorder.  I  do  not  admit  that  the  primary  object  is 
to  admit  more  air;  that  idea  is  based  upon  an  entirely  erroneous 
conception  of  the  purpose  of  the  operation. 

Dr.  Jarvis  :  The  primary  object  is  not  cosmetic ;  in  my 
mind  it  is  to  remove  an  obstruction  and  afford  more  breathing 
space. 

Dr.  Mulhall:  I  wish  to  say  a  word  in  defense  of  Steele's 
forceps.  The  objection  has  been  raised  that  it  does  not  cut 
through  the  septum.  It  is  evident  from  the  discussion  that  the 
gentlemen  have  been  talking  about  two  entirely  different  things, 
a  deviated  septum  and  a  thickened  septum.  Steele's  forceps 
will  not  pass  through  a  thickened  septum,  it  is  true.  When  I 
get  such  a  case,  I  first  treat  the  hypertrophy  and  reduce  the 
thickened  septum  to  its  normal  size,  and  then  apply  the  forceps, 
and  find  no  difficulty  in  making  the  blades  meet.  Then,  again, 
the  Chair  has  stated  that  there  was  a  great  tendency  to  recor- 
rence  of  the  deformity  after  operation.  This  is  trne,  but  1  have 
never  seen  the  recurrence  complete.  After  the  cutting  I  push 
the  septum  over  and  make  it  project  upon  the  opposite  side, 
using  the  handle  of  a  tooth-brush  to  force  it  over.  I  then  plug 
the  affected  side  with  a  rubber  nipple  stuffed  with  cotton. 
There  may  be  some  return,  but  never  to  the  original  extent. 

Dr.  IxGALS  :  As  intimated  by  the  author,  the  secret  of  suc- 
cessful treatment  is,  destruction  of  the  resiliency  of  the  septum 
during  the  operation,  which  renders  the  after-treatment  simple, 
but  if  this  is  neglected  the  patient  can  not  tolerate  suitable  plugs 
or  splints,  and  imperfect  results  must  follow.  I  have  had  pa- 
tients wear  tubes  of  gutta-percha  from  four  to  six  weeks  with- 
out discomfort,  and  I  have  found  the  results  of  the  operation 
very  satisfactory.  Where  there  is  great  thickening  of  the  sep- 
tum with  deflection  the  excess  of  tissue  must  be  removed. 

The  President  :  I  did  not  mean  a  thickened  septum,  but  in 
ordinary  cases  of  deformed  septum  I  have  used  Steele's  forceps 
and  could  not  get  it  to  close.  I  could  not  cut  through  thick 
paper  with  Steele's  forceps,  but  with  other  forceps  I  cut 
through  si.\-  thicknesses  of  chamois  skin. 

Dr.  Dai.v  :  The  object  being  to  get  rid  of  the  resiliency  of 
the  septum,  it  can  be  accom|)lished  with  Steele's  forceps.  I 
have  never  experienced  any  difficulty,  but  I  do  not  satisfy  my- 
self with  a  single  cut;  I  m,ako  two  or  three  incisions  irregularly 
in  the  septum  to  break  up  the  cartilage.  The  fact  that  the  cut- 
ting blades  of  the  forceps  do  not  i)erforate  the  septum  is  an  ad- 
vantage. The  o|)eration  should  not  be  done  too  early  in  life. 
If  we  wait  until  the  patient  is  old  enough  to  appreciate  the  im- 
portance of  the  operation  and  co-operate  with  us  in  our  after- 
management,  we  shall  usually  be  successful. 

Our  success  in  operating  depends  sometimes  upon  very  sim- 
ple things.  I  wish  to  show  my  plan  of  plugging  the  nostril. 
Take  some  absorbent  cotton  and  make  a  little  roll  about  as 
large  as  my  middle  finger;  around  this  wrap  some  ordinary 
grocer's  white  cotton  cord  from  one  end  to  the  other  in  a  long 
spiral.  Now,  if  we  fold  this  in  the  middle,  and,  after  tying  the 
ends,  ajiply  vaseline,  with  a  stjiitic  or  antiseptic,  and  carry  it 
deep  into  the  nasal  (diamber,  the  ends  with  the  cotton  twine 
are  external  and  may  be  cut  off.  When  it  is  desired  to  remove 
the  plug,  it  is  only  necessary  to  pull  both  ends  <>f  the  cotton 
string  and  it  comes  out  entire  with  the  cotton  plug  in  its  em- 
brace. I  have  found  this  expedient  a  great  saver  of  time  and 
trouble.     1  have  also  U!-ed  it  in  cases  of  nasal  lueniorrhage.     It 
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can  be  dipped  ia  iodoform  or  some  styptic,  if  desired.  I  eoii- 
sider  it  a  very  good  point  in  practice. 

Dr.  HoLDEN :  As  the  discussion  is  upon  deviated  septum,  it 
may  be  of  interest  to  present  a  case  illustrative  of  the  difficul- 
ties one  may  encounter  from  recurrence.  It  is  that  of  a  young 
lady,  an  artist,  of  fine  appearance,  but  who  unfortunately  had 
a  seriously  deviated  septum.  She  was  very  much  annoyed  by 
it  and  was  willing  to  submit  to  any  operation  for  its  correction 
provided  there  should  be  no  perforation.  The  septum  was  thin 
and  rather  mobile,  and  crackled  like  parchment  under  the  finger 
when  it  was  moved.  It  was  so  thin  that  I  feared  a  cutting 
operation  might  produce  a  perforation.  With  a  periosteal  ele- 
vator the  cartilage  was  set  over  and  retained  with  an  antiseptic 
cotton  compress.  In  three  months'  time  the  deviation  liad  re- 
curred. I  then  repeated  tlie  operation,  forcibly  pressing  tlie 
septum  over  to  the  opposite  side.  The  relief  was  all  tliat  conld 
be  desired,  but  in  two  months  there  was  again  deviation.  She 
was  resolutely  determined  to  have  the  deformity  corrected,  and 
I  now  made  two  semi-lunar  incisions  and  removed  an  ovoid 
piece  of  the  cartilage  by  careful  dissection,  and  used  compresses 
as  before.  The  deformity  retarned.  The  redundant  portion  of 
the  (fortunately  now  thickened)  septum  was  sawed  off  without 
perforation;  The  result  was  good  for  several  months,  but  she 
returned  just  as  bad  as  she  was  before.  I  then  resorted  to 
Steele's  forceps,  crushed  the  septum  at  two  points,  set  it  over 
in  place,  and  also  crushed  the  osseous  septum  at  its  junction 
with  the  cartilage,  making  in  all  three  incisions.  An  ivory 
plug  was  introduced  slightly  hollowed  out  on  one  side  for  the 
turbinated  bone.  This  was  wrapped  with  a  very  thin  film  of 
bichloride  cotton.  She  wore  this  ivory  for  five  days  before  re- 
moval, and  continued  to  wear  it  altogether  for  five  weeks.  The 
result  is  satisfactory  save  that  there  is  some  projection  at  the 
base  of  tlie  cartilaginous  septum,  which  may  yet  require  an- 
other operation  by  saw  or  drill. 

Dr.  Asoh:  I  feel  very  much  pleased  that  the  paper  has  pro- 
voked so  much  discus.sion ;  it  shows  that  I  was  not  mistaken  in 
my  estimate  of  the  importance  of  the  subject.  Part  of  the  dis- 
cnssion,  however,  seems  based  upon  a  misunderstanding  of  my 
remarks,  or  perhaps  I  may  not  have  expressed  myself  clearly. 
I  said  that  the  success  of  the  operation  depended  upon  overcom- 
ing the  resiliency  of  the  septum,  and  placing  it  in  proper  posi- 
tion. The  resiliency  being  overcome,  the  splint  is  introduced, 
which  causes  no  irritation  ;  the  nostril  is  plugged  lightly ;  there 
is  no  trouble  whatever,  and  in  a  very  few  days  the  parts  are 
healed.  With  regard  to  Steele's  forceps,  it  was  owing  to  my 
failure  to  succeed  with  that  instrument  that  I  was  led  to  devise 
these  scissors.  I  foand  that  it  did  not  completely  penetrate 
the  cartilage.  In  the  plan  of  operating  recommended  by  Dr. 
Jarvis,  the  resiliency  of  the  cartilage  is  not  overcome,  and  the 
deformity  will  therefore  be  reproduced.  With  reference  to  his 
criticism  upon  the  plug,  I  may  say  that  I  never  experienced  any 
difficulty  arisinL'froin  it,  or  olis.'i-vid  any  ^ignsof  septic  infection. 

The  Early  Diagnosis  of  Malignant  Disease  of  the  Lar- 
ynx— Dr.  D.  B.  Dei-avan  read  a  paper  with  this  title.  (See 
page  .508.) 

The  Pbebident:  This  is  an  e.xceedingly  important  subject. 
Upon  the  early  diagnosis  the  life  or  death  of  a  patient  may  de- 
pend. 

Dr.  Dai.y:  This  subject  is  certainly  an  important  one— not 
only  involving  questions  of  diagnosis  of  a  very  interesting  char- 
acter, but  the  safety  and  happiness  of  onr  patients.  I  may  say 
at  once  that  I  atn  not  very  favorable  in  these  cases  to  much  in- 
terference unless  of  a  radical  surgical  character.  I  think  that 
there  comes  a  time  when  a  benign  sore  becomes  irritated  by 
harsh  interference,  ami,  where  the  conditions  are  predisposed, 
may  be  made  malignant  by  such  harsh  interference.     We  want 


to  learn  more  about  this  point  and  how  to  avoid  this  dread  evil. 
I  have  no  very  pronounced  views  of  treatment,  except  that  I 
am  not  an  advocate  of  extirpation  of  the  larynx  ;  it  is  a  ghastly 
operation,  the  result  is  not  happy  for  the  patient,  and  statis- 
tics do  not  prove  that  it  is  justifiable. 

Dr.  Ingals:  I  v^ould  ask  what  the  difference  is  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  parts,  in  transillumination  of  the  larynx,  be- 
tween a  benign  and  a  malignant  growth. 

Dr.  Delavan  :  The  only  use  to  which  transillumination  can 
be  pnt  is  to  demonstrate  a  cloudy  area  around  the  growth  cor- 
responding with  the  amount  of  infiltration,  which,  of  course, 
would  not  exist  in  benign  lesions.  In  the  normal  larynx  the 
electric  light  transmitted  in  this  way  gives  a  rosy  illumination 
of  the  parts  with  a  certain  definite  distribution  of  the  lights  and 
shadows.  If  one  side  of  the  larynx  is  invaded  by  a  growth,  and 
its  appearance  is  contrasted  with  that  of  the  healthy  side  by 
transillumination,  the  difference  will  be  perceived.  Where 
there  is  exudation  or  infiltration,  the  conducting  power  of  the 
tissues  is  much  diminished.  Of  cour.se,  by  this  method  no  fine 
diagnosis  is  possible,  but  it  may  be  of  some  assistance  in  mak- 
ing a  diagnosis  between  a  simple  condition  of  tumefaction  and 
the  actual  presence  of  a  new  growth,  although,  of  course,  other 
means  would  be  required  to  confirm  it.  It  would  determine 
whether  the  transparency  of  the  tissues  is  normal,  and,  if  not 
normal,  the  extent  of  the  lesion.  The  mode  of  apph  ing  it  is 
very  simple.  An  electric  lamp  is  attached  to  a  cylinder  of  solid 
glass  which  may  be  as  long  as  convenient,  two  inches  being  suf- 
ficient. The  light  is  focused  at  a  spot  at  the  end  of  the  cylin- 
der, which  is  placed  directly  against  the  larynx,  extercallv  to 
the  point  to  beexatnined.  A  lamp  of  three  or  four  candle  power 
will  affordabrilliantillumination.  Of  course,  the  relative  thick- 
ness of  the  wall  of  tlie  neck  will  atfect  the  light,  in  a  stout  per- 
son the  amount  of  light  transmitted  being  less  than  in  a  thin 
one.  The  light  being  placed  directly  below  the  cricoid,  a  good 
illumination  is  afforded  in  average  cases. 

Dr.  IxGALS :  Wonld  the  transillumination  of  a  malignant 
growth  make  it  appear  very  ditferent  from  a  benign  tumor?  I 
can  see  that  there  would  be  a  difference,  for  instance,  between 
a  cyst  and  an  ordinary  infiltration,  but  I  can  not  understand 
why  there  could  he  much  difference  in  appearance  between  a 
simple  inflammatory  exudation  and  malignant  disease.  I  am 
much  interested  in  the  discussion  of  the  early  diagnosis  between 
lupus,  syphilis,  and  malignant  disease,  because  of  a  case  that  I 
saw  early  this  past  winter.  The  patient,  about  twenty-two  \  ears 
of  age,  married,  came  to  me  breathing  with  much  ditticulty,  the 
right  ventricular  band  much  thickened,  the  cord  scarcely  visi- 
ble, owing  to  the  swelling  above  it.  I  introduced  a  large  sized 
O'Dwyer  tube,  which  she  wore  forseveral  days;  I  then  removed 
it,  anil  breathing  was  perfectly  easy.  I  afterward  examined  her 
larynx  and  found  two  or  three  small  nodules  protru<ling  from 
the  ventricle,  having  the  appearance  of  a  papillary  growth.  The 
patient  afterward  had  la  grippe,  followed  by  typhoid  fever.  I 
did  not  see  her  again  for  two  or  three  months,  during  which 
time  tracheotomy  had  been  performed.  When  she  returned 
there  were  no  distinct  nodules  at  the  orifice  of  the  ventricle, 
but  general  thickening  of  the  right  side  of  the  larynx,  particu- 
larly in  the  region  of  the  false  cord,  which  might  have  been  ac- 
counted for  by  a  simple  benign  growth  within  the  right  ven- 
tricle. 

The  dlificulties  of  diagnosis  are  well  illustrated  by  a  case  that 
I  treated  some  years  ago.  that  had  been  under  the  care  of  the 
late  Dr.  Elsberg  and  another  [)roniinent  laryngologist,  I  do  not 
remember  whom.  One  had  pronounced  it  a  cancer,  the  other 
not.  I  founil  extensive  thickening  which  certainly  had  a  ma- 
lignant apfiearance.  No  possible  evidence  of  syphilis  could  be 
found.    The  iodides  wore  tried,  though  without  much  effect. 
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He  remained  in  raach  the  same  condition,  and  I  think  is  still 
liying. 

Dr.  Holden:  I  should  like  to  ask  if  I  understood  the  author 
correctly  in  stating  that  one  of  the  points  of  diagnosis  was 
that  the  zone  of  redness  surrounding  the  growth  was  charac- 
teristic of  malignancy.  I  recall  the  case  of  a  gentleman  who 
came  to  me  some  time  ago,  and  entirely  recovered  after  anti- 
syphilitic  treatment.  The  character  just  mentioned — of  a  zone 
of  redness — was  well  marked  in  this  case.  I  have  seen  other 
cases  in  which  the  zone  of  redness  existed  in  non-malignant 
growths. 

Dr.  Asoii  :  My  experience  is  that  cancer  of  the  larynx  is 
comparatively  infrequent;  but  1  can  not  recall  that  in  the  cases 
I  have  seen  there  was,  as  a  rale,  any  diagnostic  peculiarity  in 
the  appearance  at  the  outset.  There  is  nothing  to  indicate  ma- 
lignant disease.  There  is  first  swelling  in  the  larynx  without  any 
redness,  and  no  change  in  the  external  appearance  of  the  mu- 
cous membrane.  Most  of  my  cases  were  well  developed  when 
they  presented  themselves.  I  usually  fall  hack  upon  the  clas- 
sical way  of  diagnosis  by  treatment.  If  the  growths  yield  to 
syphilitic  treatment,  they  are  not  cancer.  If  we  could  diag- 
nosticate these  cases  early,  it  might  be  possible  to  save  life  by 
operation.  I  do  not  understand  that  Dr.  Delavan  gives  any- 
thing which  enables  us  to  make  this  early  diagnosis  except  the 
reddened  zone  of  infiltration.  We  can  exclude  lupus  and  tuber- 
cle, because  in  them  the  appearance  of  the  mucous  membrane 
is  changed  and  they  are  located  differently.  The  cases  of  cancer 
I  have  seen  have  not  occurred  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  larynx, 
but  elsewhere. 

Dr.  MuLUALL :  I  wish  to  corroborate  the  point  made  by  Dr. 
Daly,  which  is  of  great  interest.  I  have  had  two  cases  of  can 
cer  of  the  larynx,  which  greatly  improved  uniler  iodide  of  po- 
tassium for  a  time.  I  also  wish  to  remark  that  we  should  be 
very  careful  of  our  prognosis  in  cases  of  suspected  cancer  of 
the  larynx.  I  recall  a  case  seen  by  an  eminent  laryngolugist 
and  pronounced  a  case  of  uudoubted  malignancy.  There  was 
paralysis  of  the  ujuscles  of  the  larynx,  aphonia,  the  patient 
was  losing  flesh,  and  strength  was  failing.  I  saw  the  case  a 
year  later.  The  patient  came  to  mo  completely  aphonic  with 
this  same  growth.  The  treatment  proved  that  it  was  a  ease  of 
chronic  laryn;^itis,  limited  to  one  side.  The  treatment  consisted 
in  applications  of  solid  nitrate  of  silver  for  the  reduction  of  in- 
filtration, and  the  galvano-cautery  to  the  growth.  Her  voice, 
returned,  and  she  went  home  much  relieved  in  body  and  mind 
Therefore  I  remark  that  we  should  be  careful  in  the  diagnosis 
of  cancer  of  the  larynx.  1  quite  agree  with  Dr.  Daly  that  the 
operation  of  extirpation  of  the  larynx  is  unju.stifiable. 

Dr.  Bwain:  I  wish  to  remark  upon  the  infiltration  and  the 
consequent  immobility  of  the  parts  involved  as  a  point  in  the 
diagnosis  of  malignancy.  In  a  recent  case  which  I  recall  there 
was  a  diagnosis  to  be  made  between  cancer  of  the  larynx  and 
infiltration  due  to  perichondritis  or  tuberculosis.  With  very  little 
hesitation,  owing  to  the  mobility  of  the  parts  and  uon-involvc- 
ment  of  the  vocal  cords,  I  decided  that  it  was  non-nialiguant. 
The  subsequent  course  of  the  disease  showed  it  to  be  a  simple 
perichondritis  with  abscess,  which  was  evacuated,  and  the  pa- 
tient is  now  better. 

Dr.  BoswoRTH  :  It  is  very  interesting  to  listen  to  a  paper 
which  considers  practical  points,  such  as  diagnosis  or  treatment. 
In  addition  to  the  points  mentioned,  there  is  yet  another  which 
has  not  been  named — it  is  the  diagnostic  instinct  which  enables 
us  to  look  at  the  case  comprehensively  and  say  that  this  is  a  case 
of  canctr,  or  this  is  not  malignant. 

Dr.  Lanomaid:  Some  years  ago  I  supposed  that  cancer  of 
the  larynx  was  comparatively  frequent.  I  do  not  now  believe 
it  to  be  rare.     Two  diagnostic  points  occur  to  me  which  may 


be  of  interest.  When  you  see  the  growth  early  you  find  infil- 
tration, the  lumen  of  the  glottis  is  diminished,  and  its  general 
aspect  is  changed.  The  other  point  is  the  occurrence  of  a  stab- 
bing pain  in  the  ear;  it  comes  early  in  the  disease. 

Dr.  Daly  :  A  further  word  I  would  say  with  regard  to  a 
subject  of  importance  to  laryngologists.  It  is  a  word  of  injunc- 
tion as  to  the  use  of  irritating  local  applications  while  the  case 
is  still  being  studied.  I  have  in  mind  a  very  glaring  case  of 
malpractice  where  the  i)atient  was  burned  with  the  g.-ilvano- 
cautcry  every  day  for  seven  or  nine  days,  sufficient  of  itself  to 
develop  cancer  of  the  larynx,  where  the  germs  were  already 
budding.  If  our  case  is  one  of  cancer  of  the  larynx,  irritating 
measures  short  of  total  destruction  or  extirpation  of  the  af- 
fected tissues  do  no  good ;  if  it  is  not  cancer  of  the  larynx,  we 
have  only  to  await  developments.  But  if  interference  is  prac- 
ticed, let  it  be  by  early  ablation  or  extirpation  of  the  suspected 
tissue,  and  only  by  the  knife  and  not  the  cautery. 

Dr.  IxGALs:  With  regard  to  the  treatment  of  cancer  in  the 
throat,  I  have  been  fully  convinced  that  the  application  of  car- 
bolic acid,  tannin,  and  glycerin  has  given  much  relief  to  pa- 
tients for  whom  at  best  we  can  do  hut  little.  I  think  that, 
applied  in  this  way,  tannic  acid  hardens  the  tissues,  and  thus 
prolongs  the  aniEsthetic  action  of  the  carbolic  acid.  I  use  for 
this  purpose  a  combination  of  morphine  four  grains,  tanuiu  and 
carbolic  acid  each  thirty  grains,  in  four  drachn)s  each  of  glycer- 
in and  water. 

The  President:  During  this  discussion  the  question  of  the 
rarity  of  cancer  of  the  larynx  has  come  up.  As  far  as  my  own 
experience  goes,  I  have  seen  very  few  cases  in  this  city  (Balti- 
more), but  abroad,  especially  in  London,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  disease  is  more  common.  With  regard  to  extirpation  of 
the  larynx,  I  do  not  think  it  an  unjustifiable  operation,  because 
many  lives  have  been  saved  and  prolonged  by  it.  The  startling 
results  in  the  experience  of  Uahn  make  us  believe  that  we  may 
have  to  look  upon  this  operation  as  one  to  be  more  frequent- 
ly used  than  it  is  to-day.  There  is  one  form  of  hypertrophic 
laryngitis  where  the  membrane  becomes  very  much  tliickened. 
Such  a  case  might  possibly  be  mistaken  for  incipient  carcinoma. 
The  fibroid  degeneration  of  the  larynx  in  tertiary  syphilis  might 
also  be  mistaken  for  the  early  stage  of  carcinoma,  especially  as 
on  this  affection  the  iodides  do  not  have  the  slightest  effect. 
Those  cases  drift  on  to  the  performance  of  tracheotomy  as  the 
only  hope  of  relief.  In  such  a  case,  if  ulceration  takes  place, 
the  lesion  might  very  readily  be  taken  for  cancer,  and  this  mis- 
take has  very  probably  been  made.  One  feature  which  increases 
the  liability  to  mistake  is  the  early  swelling  of  the  lymphatics 
of  the  neck.  We  all  know  that  the  main  rendezvous  for  the 
lymphatics  coming  from  the  larynx  is  at  the  cornua  of  the  hyoid 
bone.  Strange  to  say,  even  in  some  of  the  worst  oases  of 
tuberculosis  of  the  larynx,  and  of  syphilis  of  the  larynx,  these 
glands  have  not  been  found  affected.  When  enlarged,  they  can 
readily  bo  felt  by  deep  pressure  in  this  locality.  They  become 
enlarged  in  cancer  of  tho  larynx  at  a  very  early  day  more 
frequently  than  is  generally  taught.  Although  this  is  not 
diagnostic,  yet  if  I  found  in  a  suspicious  case,  at  the  cornua  of 
the  hyoid  bone,  a  mass  of  enlarged  indurated  glands,  I  should 
consider  it  probably  malignant.  An  old  gentleman  was  brought 
to  me  the  other  day  for  me  to  decide  upon  the  |)ropriety  of  ex- 
tirpation of  the  larynx.  The  diagnosis  was  very  dilticult,  and 
lay  between  cancer  and  tuberculosis.  Something  in  the  appe-sf- 
ance  of  the  growth  suggested  the  idea  of  malignancy.  His 
physician  reported  to  me  that  he  had  also  a  cavity  in  the  apex 
of  the  right  lung.  lie  had  a  number  of  glands  enlarged  in 
the  superior  cervical  triangle,  exceedingly  hard  and  tlattoned. 
Tracheotomy  had  been  performed,  but  tho  tube  had  boon  re- 
moved, as  the  obstruction  had  become  less  since  the  operation- 
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On  the  strength  of  the  appearance  of  the  larviix  and  the  nod- 
ules on  the  outside,  I  made  a  diagnosis  of  cancer  of  the  larvnx 
with  bronchial  dilatation  on  the  left  side,  askinjr  for  two  weeks' 
time  in  which  to  change  it  if  I  thought  fit  after  further  obser- 
vation. I  also  warned  against  the  danger  of  sudden  cedema, 
and  advised  a  second  iracheotoray.  I  ara  now  awaiting  develop- 
ments.* The  case  is  hopeless  in  any  event,  and  the  proposed 
operation  is  out  of  the  question.  We  do  not  know  how  far  the 
intiltration  may  extend,  and  even  extirpation  of  the  larynx 
might  fail  to  remove  it  all.  Any  growth  proceeding  from  the 
ventricle  upon  either  side  is  a  suspicious  one,  for  this  is  the  most 
frequent  mode  of  invasion  of  the  larynx  by  malignant  disease. 
I  think  that  Dr.  Daly  is  a  little  too  severe  upon  the  use  of  the 
galvano-cautery.     It  certainly  destroys  tissue. 

Dr.  Dalt  :  Not  necessarily ;  it  depends  altogether  upon  how 
it  is  used.  It  will  at  a  white  heat  destroy  tissue,  but  at  a  dull 
cherry- red  heat  it  only  stimulates  and  is  not  caustic;  its  action 
is  only  superficial.  The  parts  become  the  seat  superticially  of 
an  acute  inflammation  which  is  rapidly  followed  by  absorption. 

The  Pbesident:  I  am  thoroughly  in  accord  with  Dr.  Daly 
about  the  harsh  treatment  of  any  disease,  whether  seated  in  the 
larynx  or  not.  One  point  of  historical  interest  I  might  refer 
to;  Voltolini  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  first  to  suggest  trans- 
illumination of  the  nasal  cavities  and  the  antrum  of  [lighmore. 
I  would  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  second  year  that 
I  w.is  a  member  of  this  society  1  proposed  this  method.  Two 
years  before,  the  S.  S.  White  Dental  Mannfaoturing  Company, 
of  Philadelphia,  had  submitted  to  me,  for  examination,  an  in- 
strument for  transilluminating  the  larynx  with  an  electric  lamp. 
This  instrument  had  been  before  the  public  for  some  years,  and 
was  in  use  by  American  dentists  to  detect  caries  of  teeth  by 
transillumination.  lam  not  positive  whether  or  not  this  had 
been  used  for  the  antrum  of  Ilighmore,  but  it  certainly  had 
been  used  for  examining  the  mouth  and  teeth.  The  suggestion 
was  made  that  it  might  be  useful  for  transillumination  of  the 
larynx.  I  did  not  think  that  it  possessed  much  value  for  the 
larynx,  but  thought  that  it  would  be  valuable  in  examining  the 
nose.  It  was  a  small  E'lison  light  which  gave  the  illumination. 
As  a  result  of  my  observations,  I  proposed  this  method  in  the 
diagnosis  of  antral  disease  and  deep-seated  lesions  in  the  nasal 
passages.  I  might  also  say,  in  justice  to  another  member  of 
this  society,  that  at  the  same  meeting  Dr.  Carl  Seiler,  of  Phila- 
delphia, said  that  he  had  tried  this  method  of  illuminating  the 
larynx,  hut  that  he  had  given  it  n[),  1  believe,  because  it  burned 
the  patient's  throat. 

Dr.  Skilek:  My  objection  was  that  there  was  no  shadow,  as 
in  the  ordinary  method  of  illumination,  and  the  distinction  be- 
tween projecting  parts  and  the  rest  of  the  larynx  was  lost.  The 
whole  inner  surface  glowed  with  a  dull-red  light,  which  was  not 
sufficient  for  careful  examination. 

The  I'resident  :  I  simply  mentioned  these  facts  to  show 
that  Voltolini  was  not  the  first  to  pursue  this  method  of  exam- 
ining the  larynx  and  nasal  passages. 

Dr.  Delavan  :  The  object  in  bringing  this  communication 
before  you  wa^  simply  because,  of  all  the  practical  observations 
resulting  from  the  searching  investigations  lately  made  in  this 
department,  these  alone  seemed  to  be  of  any  value.  Thickening 
and  infiltration  are  certainly  of  diagnostic  value.  The  reddened 
zone,  a  point  to  which  attention  has  been  called  by  several  (ier- 

*  Since  this  was  spoken  the  patient  has  died,  death  occurring  sud- 
denly from  laryngeal  icdema,  the  operation  not  liaving  l)een  pcrfurmcil. 
Miuroscopicul  exaniinationH  slioivod  tlic  laryngeal  and  lurvital  growth 
to  t>e  ciinccTous.  On  dissection,  there  was  extra-trnclieal  cuiicep,  witli 
considerable  pressure  ou  the  windpipe.  There  was  uUo  left  hronchia 
dilatation. 


man  w^riters,  and  which  I  also  have  observed  in  several  cases,  is 
not  without  a  certain  amount  of  significance.  My  intention, 
however,  was  simply  to  bring  it  forward  for  discussion  and  con- 
sideration. 

With  regard  to  extirpation  of  the  larynx,  its  success  depends 
very  largely  upon  the  selection  of  the  case  and  upon  the  opera- 
tor. Some  few  men  can  perform  it  and  do  it  well,  whereas 
with  others  failure  seems  to  have  resulted  from  lack  of  ex- 
perience in  the  operation  itself,  or  from  lack  of  care  in  the 
after-management  of  the  patient.  In  the  case  I  have  referred 
to  the  patient  lived  for  several  years  and  was  comfortable. 
Several  years  ago,  before  the  statistics  of  recent  operations  had 
been  published.  Dr.  0.  H.  Knight,  of  this  association,  read  a 
paper  in  which  he  stated  that  the  propriety  of  the  operation 
must  be  decided  by  the  statistics.  Since  then  statistics  have 
accnmnlnted,  and  we  are  in  a  better  position  to  judge  as  to  the 
actual  value  of  the  operation. 

The  points  of  diagnosis  which  I  referred  to  were  not  posi- 
tive but  suggestive.  There  is,  as  has  been  said,  a  training  of 
the  observation  by  which  we  may  be  enabled  to  strongly  sus- 
pect malignancy  without  being  able  to  say  npon  what  the  opin- 
ion is  based — something  about  the  locality  and  appearance 
which  stamps  its  character  upon  it. 

With  regard  to  the  astringent  applications  mentioned  by  Dr. 
Ingals,  I  have  found  them  of  decided  value;  they  afibrd  great 
relief  to  pain  in  swallowing,  and  I  think  that  they  sometimes 
delay  the  development  of  the  growth.  They  can  not  have  much 
effect  npon  the  deeper  portions,  but  they  appear  to  harden  the 
surface  and  protect  it.  I  have  seen  a  great  many  cases  of  can- 
cer of  the  larynx  in  the  last  fifteen  years  in  private  and  hospital 
practice,  and  believe  that  in  our  city  (New  York)  it  is  not  such 
a  very  rare  disease.  The  swelling  of  the  glands  of  the  front  of 
the  neck  which  has  been  mentioned  may  be  found  in  other 
lesions.  It  may  be  absent  in  cancer,  especially  early  in  the 
case.  Finally,  if  the  paper  has  succeeded  in  demonstrating  the 
poverty  of  our  resources  in  the  early  diagnosis  of  laryngeal 
cancer,  and  if  it  will  serve  to  stimulate  investigation  in  this  di- 
rection, it  will  have  been  of  some  use.  Certainly,  little  sub- 
stantial has  been  learned  from  the  much-discussed  case  of  the 
late  Emperor  of  Germany. 


NEW   YORK    ACADEMY    OF   MEDICINE. 

SECTION    IN    OBSTETRICS    AND   GYN/EOOLOOY. 

Meeting  of  November  28,  1890. 
Dr.  R.   A.  Mt.RKAV  in  the  Chair. 

Exploratory  Puncture  of  the  Female  Pelvic  Organs.— 
Dr.  G.  M.  Edebohls  read  a  brief  summary  of  his  points  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  were  not  present  at  the  reading  of  the 
origitial  pa])er  at  the  previous  meeting. 

Dr.  A.  F.  CoRRiKR  said  he  thought  with  the  author  of  the 
paper  that  the  only  cases  in  which  the  puncture  was  admissible 
were  those  in  which  a  diagnosis  could  be  made  in  no  other  way, 
and  even  then  the  question  of  danger  would  have  to  be  taken 
into  consideration.  The  danger  might  not  exist  in  the  hands  of 
the  experienced,  but  the  procedure  was  liable  to  be  adopted  by 
those  who  were  incompetent,  and  then  disastrous  results  would 
be  sure  to  follow.  One  of  the  first  dangers  was  that  of  punct- 
uring the  intestines,  an  accident  that  could  scarcely  be  avoided 
in  these  oases,  as  adhesions  binding  down  the  intestines  were 
so  often  found  in  laparotomies.  It  was  a  grave  question  when 
one  considered  that,  in  puncturing,  the  needle  was  liable  to  pass 
through  the  intestines,  allowing  some  of  the  contents  to  escape 
into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  and  in  cases  of  pyosaljiinx  for  pus  to 
find  lis  way  along  the  line  of  puncture  to  the  same  dangerous 
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sitaatioD.  The  speaker  thought  that  if  this  method  was  called 
for  at  all,  it  woald  certainly  be  limited  to  a  very  small  number 
of  cases.  He  felt  that  with  careful  antisepsis  and  the  use  of 
aniesthetics  the  pelvic  cavity  conld  be  fully  explored  and  a  diag- 
nosis made  without  subjecting  the  patients  to  the  dangers  of 
puncture. 

Dr.  A.  H.  BucKMASTEB  was  not  in  favor  of  the  operation. 
He  <;ave  the  history  of  a  case  of  ovarian  cy.st  where,  after  punct- 
ure of  the  sac,  suppuration  had  taken  place,  general  peritonitis 
following,  and  death.  The  puncture  had  been  made  with  the 
greatest  care,  a  small-sized  needle  being  used.  The  speaker  was 
surprised  at  the  good  results  reported  by  Dr.  Edebohls  in  nsing 
this  method.  He  thought  that  in  searching  for  pus  in  the  pelvic 
cavity  he  would  much  prefer  to  make  an  incision,  as  in  using 
the  puncturing  needle  in  one  case  for  this  purpose  he  had  opened 
the  bladder. 

Dr.  .Jewett's  views  were  in  accord  with  those  of  the  last  two 
speakers.  He  thought  that  if  piujcture  could  be  made  directly 
into  the  sac  the  operation  might  be  available,  but  that  if  the 
needle  had  to  pass  through  the  intestines  and  twice  through  the 
pcritonajum  it  was  decidedly  dangerous. 

Dr.  A.  P.  Dudley  said  that  he  rarely  opened  an  abdomen 
without  finding  the  intestines  were  in  front  or  adherent  in  the 
pelvis,  and  in  position  to  be  punctured  if  that  operation  were 
performed,  and  he  thought  passing  a  needle  through  the  intes- 
tines was  always  dangerous,  let  alone  passing  it  twice  through 
the  peritonicum.  It  was  his  practice,  incases  in  which  the  op- 
eration was  called  for,  to  puncture  tlirongh  the  vagina.  The 
history  of  a  case  was  related  where  an  enlargement  presented 
behind  the  uterus.  A  satisfactory  history  could  not  beobt.iined, 
but,  as  far  as  could  be  learned,  there  was  nothing  to  indicate 
tumor,  hiera;itocele,  or  inflammation.  He  had  punctured  per 
caginam  and  drawn  otf  twelve  ounces  of  blood.  To-day  he  had 
made  another  pnncture  with  a  needle  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in 
caliber,  but  Jia<l  been  unable  to  discover  anything.  Alter  an  in- 
cision he  had  drawn  ofT  three  ounces  of  pus.  He  concluded  that 
the  case  had  originally  been  one  of  hsematosalpinx  resulting  in 
pyosalpinx,  and  that  if  he  had  been  satisfied  with  an  exploratory 
puncture  the  bad  results  would  have  been  obvious. 

Dr.  II.. 1.  Boi.DT  said  that,  as  a  rule,  he  was  opposed  to  punct- 
ure of  any  kind,  for  the  reason  th.at  it  was  possible  to  tell  in 
almost  every  case  whether  the  trouble  was  intraperitoneal  or 
extraperitoneal  without  doing  this.  For  a  positive  diagnosis  to 
be  made  the  needle  would  have  to  he  larger  than  would  be 
proper  to  u.se,  because  the  pus  would  not  pass  through  the  tine 
ones.  An  incision  was  preferable  in  cases  where  jiiisand  cheesy 
masses  were  supposed  to  be  present.  He  thought  that  with  the 
patient  under  an  anaesthetic  a  good  diagnosis  could  be  made, 
and  for  this  purpose  he  did  not  like  the  puncture  at  all.  He 
bad  been  surprised  to  hear  Dr.  Edebohls  say  that  it  did  no  harm 
to  puncture  the  intestines. 

Dr.  Fl.  0.  UoE  thought  that  in  puncluriuL' through  the  ab- 
dominal wall  there  was  always  danger  of  injuring  the  intestines 
and  blood-vessels,  and  that  this  could  almost  always  bo  avoided 
by  operating  through  the  vagina;  but  even  this  was  not  with- 
out its  drawbacks.  He  preferred  the  exploratory  incision  to 
puncture.  Ho  could  not  think  that  Dr.  Ivlobohls's  method 
would  ho  generally  accepted. 

The  Chairman  said  that  it  was  always  a  temptation  to 
pODCture  to  find  out  what  the  tumor  was  in  such  a  case,  but  in 
his  bands  the  method  had  not  been  successful.  Of  course  Dr. 
Kdobohls  had  used  every  precaution  in  his  cases,  but  the  result 
of  puncture  of  the  intestines  was  well  known.  He  thought 
that  puncture  ought  never  to  bo  done  by  persons  who  were  not 
competent  to  do  laparotomy  if  it  was  necessary,  and  that  under 
any  precaution  the  operation  was  fraught  with  grave  dangers. 


Dr.  Edebohls  had  expected  objection  to  his  method,  hot  he 
thought  that  the  points  in  his  paper  had  been  overlooked  by 
most  of  the  speakers,  as  his  method  did  not  refer  to  large  tu- 
mors, but  to  siuall  masses  which  lay  deep  in  the  abdominal 
cavity.  He  did  not  mind  the  intestines  being  punctured.  He 
had,  after  operating,  kept  the  patients  under  observaticm  from 
a  day  to  fourteen  days,  and  had  never  had  any  bad  result*.  He 
did  not  recommend  the  method  to  the  general  practitioner,  but 
only  to  the  expert,  and  it  was  only  to  be  employed  in  those 
ca>es  in  which  a  diagnosis  could  be  made  in  no  other  way. 
The  method  had  never  been  used  for  its  therapeutic  value,  al- 
though some  patients  had  been  cured  by  the  removal  of  the 
contents  of  the  sac.  He  only  used  an  anesthetic  in  puncturing 
when  he  could  not  do  without  it.  About  three  quarters  of  his 
patients  had  been  operated  on  without  an  anasslhetic.  He  in- 
sisted again  tlial  his  method  was  not  for  the  general  practitioner, 
but  for  the  expert,  and  that,  if  perfect  asepsis  was  practiced, 
the  needle  introduced  steadily,  and  the  inclination  to  move  the 
needle  about  resisted,  the  results  could  not  fail  to  be  good. 

Dr.  Dudley  asked  whether  an  operation  had  ever  been  done 
on  one  of  the  patients  that  had  been  previously  punctured,  and 
if  so,  whether  any  adiiesionsor  thickening  had  been  found  along 
the  line  of  puncture? 

Dr.  Edebohls  said  that  he  had  had  no  opportunity  to  make 
such  an  examination,  but  that  it  was  well  known  that,  even  in 
gnnshot  wounds  of  the  intestines,  them  ucosa  filled  up  the  gap 
very  rapidly,  and  that  he  did  not  think  that  the  small  needle 
which  he  used  would  allow  any  ta>cal  m;Uler  to  How  out  and 
cause  general  peritonitis. 

The  Manikin  in  the  Teaching  of  Practical  Obstetrics.— 
Dr.  J.  0.  Edgar  read  a  paper  with  this  title.    (To  be  published.) 

Dr.  .Jewett  said  that  this  subject  was  one  of  great  interest 
and  one  that  had  not  received  the  attention  which  it  ought.  It 
was  almost  impossible  to  get  sufficient  material  for  students, 
and  the  well  made  manikins  and  appliances  that  could  now  be 
procured  were  of  great  value  in  teaching  obstetrio.  It  was  his 
opinion  that  this  was  the  only  way  in  which  the  student  could 
be  trained  in  this  branch. 

Dr.  H.  T.  Collyeh  related  the  history  of  a  case  of  forceps 
delivery  which  he  had  been  called  to  see,  alter  it  had  been 
worked  at  by  several  other  physicians,  in  which  the  mutilation 
of  the  patient  was  simply  fearful.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the 
speaker  that  if  his  colleagues  had  had  manikin  training  such 
things  could  not  have  happened. 

The  CiiAiiiMAX  had  had  twelve  years'  experience  in  the  use 
of  the  manikin  as  a  means  of  teaching  practical  obstetrics  and 
he  was  convinced  that  it  was  the  only  means  by  which  it  could 
be  properly  inipre.osed.  In  the  first  place,  even  if  one  had  a 
patient  for  the  purpose,  it  was  impossible  to  let  a  whole  class 
exaiuine  her,  and  it  they  did  they  could  not  see  into  the  uterus 
and  appreciate  what  was  going  on.  It  was  the  same  thing  in  the 
ap[)lic»tion  of  the  forceps  on  the  human  subject.  The  student 
had  to  take  the  word  of  the  instructor  as  to  what  position  it  was 
in  in  the  uterus,  and  it  was  a  pretty  hard  thing  to  understand 
without  seeing.  In  the  use  of  the  manikin  a  fcetal  cadaver 
could  be  used,  and  the  forceps  be  applied  and  the  student  see 
what  he  was  doing.  In  this  same  way  all  the  cajiital  proced- 
ures might  be  performed.  He  strongly  advise<l  this  method  of 
teaching  obstetrics,  as  only  one  out  of  every  twelve  physicians 
could  get  the  opportunity  of  having  maternitv  training.  He 
thought  that  the  gynascologists' material  was  supplied  by  the 
olistetiicians,  and  that  this  was  due  to  a  lack  of  knowledge  of 
even  the  first  principles  of  midwifery.  One  nf  the  most  impor- 
tant things  that  a  student  shouUi  know  was  pelvimetry.  With 
this  fact  in  ndnd,  an  examination  should  always  be  nuide  before 
labor  came  on.      In  spite  of  the  large  number  of  obstetrical 
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operations  done,  the  raorliilitv  was  kept  down  pretty  low  ;  but 
in  all  teaching  of  obstetrics  the  student  must  be  told  to  use  the 
forceps  only  when  it  was  necessary. 

Dr.  OoE  had  had  considerable  experience  in  the  use  of  the 
manikin  and  cadaver  in  teachinfr  operative  gynajcology,  but 
thoufrht  that  the  well-appointed  manikins  were  to  be  preferred, 
for  the  reason  that  work  on  the  cadaxer  was  not  compatible 
with  that  of  the  practitioner,  obstetrician,  or  fiynwcolosist. 

Transperitoneal  Hysterorrhaphy ;  a  New  Method  of 
Ventro-fixation  of  the  Uterus  without  openLag  the  Ab- 
dominal Cavity. — This  was  the  title  of  a  paper  by  Dr.  Flokian 
Krug.     (To  be  published.) 

Dr.  H.  3.  BoLDT  thoufrht  timt  one  of  the  disadvantages  of 
the  operation  was  the  introduction  of  a  sound  into  the  uterus, 
and  the  force  necessary  to  hold  theuterusascainst  the  abdominal 
wall,  which  was,  the  speaker  thought,  in  some  cases  a  dangerous 
proceeding,  as  some  uteri  were  so  soft  that  the  sound  would 
penetrate  tliem.  Taken  altogether,  he  could  not  see  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  operation;  for  his  part,  he  should  prefer  to  make 
the  regular  incision.  As  for  ventral  fixation,  no  matter  what 
operation  was  done,  he  was  not  prepared  to  comment  on  its 
merits,  as  the  permanent  results  were  not  known,  and  cer- 
tainly, from  theory  alone,  he  could  not  say  he  thought  it  suc- 
cessful. 

Dr.  DoDLEv  thought  thnt  Dr.  Krug's  operation  was  inge- 
nious; that  if  the  uteru<  would  remain  adherent,  and  if  the  re- 
sults were  good,  he  should  be  glad  to  indorse  it.  But  he  tliought 
adhesion  of  the  uterus  to  the  abdominal  wall  quite  as  much  of 
a  pathological  condition  as  the  retro-displacement,  and  that, 
with  the  uterus  firmly  fixed  in  this  position,  it  would  be  sub- 
jected to  a  great  deal  of  pressure,  both  from  above  and  from 
below.  There  was  no  doubt  that  if  an  operation  conld  be  per- 
formed years  after  such  fixation,  the  adhesions  would  be  found 
stretched  and  dragged.  He  thought  any  operation  which  would 
straighten  up  the  uterus  without  fastening  it  to  the  abdominal 
wall  would  be  preferable ;  still,  if  he  had  a  case  of  movable  uterus 
that  had  resisted  other  means  of  treatment,  he  should  be  in- 
clined to  try  this  method. 

Dr.  Ct'HiiiEH  thought  that  the  objections  to  the  operation 
were  very  considerable.  In  the  first  place,  he  saw  no  need  of 
exposing  the  womau  to  dangers  the  result  of  which  one  could  not 
be  sure  of.  Then,  again,  he  thought  that  puncturing  the  uterus 
was  not  without  danger,  and  that  scraping  or  denuding  it,  when 
it  could  not  be  observed  to  what  extent  this  was  done,  was  also 
unsafe.  He  should  bo  glad  to  know  of  something  that  would 
cure  those  cases  of  retro-displaced  uteri  of  non-infiauiuiatory 
origin.  Kor  his  part,  he  did  not  feel  like  doing  an  abdominal 
section  in  such  cases.  About  the  merits  of  the  new  operation 
he  was  not  prepared  to  speak,  but  Dr.  Polk  had  said  that  in  uteri 
which  had  been  previously  so  attached  lie  had  found  the  ad- 
hesions loosened  after  a  time. 

Dr.  Ei>Enoiii.s  said  that  the  success  of  such  operations  de- 
pended upon  the  firmness  of  the  iieritoueal  adhesions,  but  if 
this  conld  be  avoided,  so  much  the  better.  In  hi^  own  practice 
he  did  a  modification  of  Alexander's  operation.  Twenty-one 
patients  in  all  had  been  operated  upon,  and  the  results  had  been 
very  satisfactory. 

Dr.  .iKrtETT's  experience  in  this  operation  had  been  limited 
to  one  case  only,  but,  from  what  lie  had  seen  and  heard,  he  did 
not  think  the  operation  devoid  of  danger. 

Dr.  Dudley  would  like  to  know  how  it  could  be  told 
whether  the  \iterus  was  adherent  or  not.  lie  had  pei formed 
laparotomy  in  three  ca.tes  after  operation  for  the  purpose  of 
fiisteniiig  (he  uterus  to  the  abdominal  wall,  and  had  never  been 
able  to  find  any  adhesions. 

The  Chaiuman  thought  that  considerable  good   miirht    he 


done  to  the  uterus  by  having  it  h-.'ld  in  position  for  a  while, 
even  if  the  adhesions  did  loosen  after  a  time:  at  any  rate,  he 
thought  it  a  good  thing  to  try. 
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A  Manual  of  Modern  Surgery:  an  Exposition  of  the  Accepted 
Doctrines  and  Approved  Operative  Procedures  of  the  Pres- 
sentTirae.     For  the  Use  of  Students  and  Practitioners.      By 
John  B.  Roberts,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the 
Woman's  Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania,  etc.     With  Five 
Hundred  and  One  Illustrations.     Philadelphia:  Lea  Broth- 
ers &  Co.,  1890.     Pp.  xvi-33  to  800.     [Price,  $t.50.J 
This  book  is  a  most  excellent  one  for  speedy  and  satisfac- 
tory reference.     It  is  essentially  a  work  expressive  of  its  genial 
and  learned  author's  well-digested  thought  and  experience,  and 
may  therefore  be  received  as  a  guide  in  practice  fully  up  to  the 
period,  and  pliilosophically  conservative.    For  medical  students, 
especially    the    overworked    American,   and  those    who    have 
neither  the  inclination  nor  the  leisure  to  prune  and  plod  for 
themselves,  the  book  is  invaluable.     The  initial  chapter,  on  in- 
flammation and  kindred  subjects,  is  a  clear  and  concise  reeiime 
of  modern  views,  and  could  not  well  be  more  happily  worded 
or  adapted  to  easy  understanding.     The  chapters  on  injuries  of 
the  brain  and  si)inal  curd  and  their  treatment  are  i)articularly 
worthy   of  commendation  and   evince  the  nicest  discretion  in 
their  preparation  and  much  original  labor.     The  book  abounds 
in  useful,  well-selected,  and  well-drawn  illustrations.     It  is  not 
only  worth  its  selling  price,  it  is  worth  owning  and  reading. 
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I.ehibucli  der  Auscultation  und  Percussion  niit  bcsonderer  Ueriick- 
siehtigung  der  Besiclitigung,  Betastung  imd  Messung  der  Bnist  und  des 
Unterleibes  zu  diagnostischen  Zwecken.  Von  Dr.  C.  Gerhardt,  Pro- 
fessor der  Medicin  und  Geh.  Med.-Rath  in  Berlin.  Fiinfte,  vermehrte 
und  verbesserte  Auflage.  Mit  49  in  den  Texte  geihuckten  Ilolz.sd.nit- 
ten.     Tilhingen:  H.  Laupp.     Pp.  viii-363. 

The  Physician's  All-requisite  Time-  and  Labor-saving  Account  Book. 
Designed  liy  William  A.  Seiliert,  M.  D.,  of  Easton,  Pa.  Philadelphia 
F.  A.  Davis. 

The  Medical  Bulletin  Visiting  List,  or  I'hysician's  Call  Record.  Ar- 
ranged upon  an  Original  and  Convenient  Jlontldy  and  Weekly  I'lan  foi- 
the  Daily  Recording  of  Professional  Visits.  New  Edition.  Pliiladel 
phia :  F.  A.  Davis. 

Treatment  of  Uterine  Fibro-myoinata  by  Abdominal  Hysterectomy 
By  J.  C.  Irish,  M.  D.,  Lowell,  Mass.  [Reprinted  from  the  Boston  Mnli 
eal  and  Surr/iral  Journ<i/.] 

The  Regimental  Red  Cross  Corps.  A  iManual  for  )Iedical  OtKcers 
of  the  U.  S.  Militia.     By  W.  Thornlon  Parker,  Jl.  I).,  etc. 

How  the  Physicians  of  .lohustown^wcrc  relieved  alter  the  Flood- 
A  Paper  read  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Medi- 
cal Society,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  .June  10,  18110.  By  George  W.  Wagoner, 
M.  I).,  of  Johnstown.  [Reprinted  from  the  Tranaactionn  of  Ike  Medical 
Society  of  Pcnnst/tcan ia.'j 

Report  of  Fifteen  Cases  of  Puerperal  Eclampsia.  By  John  (i. 
Mcachcm,  M.  D.,  of  Racine,  Wis.  [Reprinted  from  the  ./ournal  of  l/n 
American  Mcdi*al  A!isocia4ion.~\ 

Cocaine  Analgesia;  its  K\ten(ie<l  Application  in  General  Surgery, 
when  hypodcrmically  employed.  By  Thomas  il.  Manlev,  M.  D.,  New 
York.     [Reprinted  from  the  Boxton  Midical  and  Siirjjind  JonniolA 

Flat  fool.  I,  Clinical  Lecture:  Post-graduate  Course,  Edinburgh, 
(>ctol>er,  IHSfl.  II.  Paper  read  before  Eilinburgh  Medico-chiriirgical 
Society,  May,  180O.  By  A.  (i.  Miller,  F.  R.  (\  S.  Ed.,  etc.  |  Repiiiilcii 
from  the  Kdinburi/h  Medical  ./outsat.] 
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Exploratory  Puncture  of  the  Female  Pelvic  Organs.  A  Diagnostic 
Study.  By  George  M.  Eaebohls,  A.  M.,  M.  D.  [Reprinted  from  the 
Medical  Record."] 

^;  Neurasthenia  and  Neuralgia  from  Traumatism  of  the  Nasal  Pas- 
sages. By  W.  F.  Chappell,  M.  D.,  M.  R.  C.  S.  Eng.  [Reprinted  from 
the  Medical  Record.] 

Contributo  alia  chirurgia  cerebrate.  1.  Leptomeningite  circoscritta, 
trapanazione,  guarigione.  2.  Tumore  del  cervelletto  con  idrocefalia, 
trapanazione  esploiativa,  morte.  Pel  Dott.  I.  Lampiasi.  (Comuuica- 
zione  fatta  alia  VI  aduuanza  della  Society  italiana  di  chirurgia  in 
Bologna  il  16  Aprile,  1889.) 

Contributo  alia  chirurgia  della  colonna  veitebrale.  1.  Lussazione  e 
frattura  delle  vertebre  dorsali,  operazione,  morte.  2.  Frattura  della 
10a  vertebra  dorsale,  operazione,  guarigione.  Pel  Dott.  I.  Lampiasi. 
(Comunieazioue  fatta  alia  VI  adunanza  della  SocietA  italiana  di  chirur- 
gia in  Bologna  il  16  Aprile,  1889.) 

Les  microbes,  les  ferments  et  les  moisissures.  Pur  le  Dr.  E.  L. 
Trouessart.  Deuxieme  edition,  revue,  corrigee  et  considiirablement 
augment<ie.  Avec  132  figures  dans  le  teste.  Paris  :  Felix  Alcan, 
1891.     Pp.  xi-282. 

Contributo  alia  chirurgia  cerebrale.  1.  Epilessia  jacksoniana  da 
pachimeningite,  operazione,  guarigione.  2.  Epilessia  jacksoniana  da 
prodotti  tardivi  di  sifllide,  operazione,  guarigione.  Pel  Dott.  I.  Lam- 
piasi, etc.     [Estratto  dalla  Riforma  medica.] 
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Mortality  in  Cities  in  the  United  States.— The  following  table  rep- 
resents the  mortality  in  the  cities  named,  as  reported  to  Dr.  John  B. 
Hamilton,  Surgeon-General  of  the  Marine-Hospital  Service,  and  pub- 
lished iu  the  Abstract  of  Sanitary  Reports  for  December  12th  : 
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Boston,  MncK 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 
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The  New  Tork  Academy  of  Medicine. — At  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Section  in  Laryngology  and  Rhinology,  on  Tuesday  evening,  the  2;!d 
inst.,  Dr.  .J.  W.  (Jleitsinann  will  read  a  paper  entitled  Experience  with 
Trichloracetic  Acid  in  Two  Hundred  Cases  of  Affections  of  the  Thi-oat 
and  Nose,  with  Demonstrations  of  Instruments. 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Section  in  Obstetrics  and  Gyniccology, 


on  Friday  evening,  the  26th  inst..  Dr.  Malcolm  McLean  will  read  a 
paper  on  The  Placenta,  Funis,  and  Membranes — some  Remarks  on 
their  Influence  in  Gestation  and  Parturition,  and  Dr.  R.  A.  Murray  will 
open  a  discussion  on  The  Diagnosis  and  Management  of  Concealed 
HiEmorrhage  during  Labor. 

Tomato  Poisoning.  —  "  Under  this  title  Dr.  Mills  (Infernational 
Dental  Jounutt)  describes  a  form  of  recession  of  the  gums  of  the  supe- 
rior molars,  which  he  believes  to  be  due  to  the  use  of  tomatoes  as  food. 
The  affection  is  most  marked  on  the  palatine  surfaces.  Great  sensi- 
tiveness is  manifested  along  the  line  of  recession,  similar  to  that  of  an 
exposed  nerve.  The  only  remedy  was  found  to  be  abftinence  from 
tomatoes.  If  the  disease  continues,  the  teeth  fall  out,  not  usually 
more  than  one  being  lost  in  a  season." — DruggisVs  Circular  and 
Chemical  Gazette. 

ANSWERS  TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

No.  555.— Half  an  hour. 
A'o.  3S9. — There  is  no  essential  difference. 

No.  S40. — It  is  not  known.  The  active  constituent  is  conjectured 
to  be  a  ptomaine. 

To  Contributors  and  Correspondents. —  The  attenlion  of  all  who  purpose 
favoring  us  with  coiHmuniciUiun.i  is  respectfully  called  to  the  follow- 
ing: 

Authors  of  articles  intended  for  publication  under  the  head  of  "original 
contributions  "  are  respectfidly  informed  that,  in  accepting  such  arti- 
cles, we  always  do  so  with  tlie  understanding  thai  the  foUoicing  condi- 
tions are  to  be  observed:  (i)  when  a  manuscript  is  sent  to  this  jour- 
nal, a  similar  manuscript  or  any  abstract  thereof  must  not  he  or 
have  been  sent  to  any  other  periodical,  unless  we  are  specially  notified 
of  the  fact  at  the  time  tlie  article  is  sent  to  us  ;  (5)  accepted  articles 
are  subject  to  the  customary  rules  of  editorial  revision,  and  will  be 
pubiislied  as  promptly  as  our  other  engagements  will  admit  of — tvc 
can  not  engage  to  publish  an  article  in  any  specified  issue  ;  (3)  any 
conditions  which  an  author  wishes  complied  with  must  be  distinctly 
stated  in  a  communication  accompanying  the  manuscript,  aiid  no 
new  conditions  can  be  consi^lered  after  the  manuscript  Itas  been  put 
into  the  typesetters''  haivis.  We  are  often  constrained  to  decline 
arti'les  tvhich,  although  they  may  be  creditable  to  ilieir  authors,  art 
not  suitable  for  publication  in  this  journal,  cither  because  they  are 
too  long,  or  are  loaded  with  tabular  matter  or  prolix  histories  of 
cases,  or  deal  with  subjects  of  little  interest  to  tlie  tnedical  profession 
at  large.  We  can  not  enter  into  any  correspondence  concerning  our 
reasons  for  declining  an  article. 

All  letters,  whether  intended  for  publication  or  not,  must  contain  the 
writer^s  name  ajul  addrtss,  not  necessarily  for  publication.  A'o  at- 
tention will  be  paid  to  anonymous  communications.  Hereafter,  cor- 
respondents asking  for  information  that  we  are  capalde  of  gimng, 
and  that  can  properly  be  given  in  this  journal,  will  be  answered  by 
number,  a  private  eomnntnicalion  being  previously  sent  to  each  cor- 
rcspondetU  informing  him  under  what  number  the  answer  to  his  note 
is  to  be  looked  for.  All  commimications  not  intended  for  publication 
under  the  author's  name  are  treated  as  strictly  confidential.  We  can 
not  give  advice  to  laymen,  as  to  partiadar  cases  or  recommend  indi- 
vidual practitioners. 
'Secretaries  of  medical  societies  will  confer  a  favor  by  keeping  us  in- 
formed of  the  dates  of  their  .•locieties'  regular  meetings.  Rrief  notiji- 
eaiions  of  matters  that  are  expected  to  come  up  at  particular  meet- 
ings will  be  inserted  when  they  are  received  in  time. 

Newspapers  and  other  publications  containing  matter  which  the  person 
sending  them  desires  to  bring  to  our  notice  should  be  marked.  Mem- 
bers of  the  profession  who  send  us  information  of  matters  of  intei-csl 
to  our  readers  wilt  be  contif/eretl  as  doing  them  and  us  a  Javor,  and, 
if  the  space  at  our  command  admits  of  il,  we  shaU  take  pleasure  in 
insci'ling  Ihc  stdistance  of  such  communications. 

All  communicniions  intended  for  the  editor  should  be  addressed  to  him 
in  care  of  the  publi.'ihers. 

Alt  communications  nlnling  to  the  business  of  tlie  journal  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  pubiisha'S. 
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THE   MANIKIN   IN   THE 

TEACHING   OF  PRACTICAL  OBSTETRICS.* 

By   J.    CLIFTON   EDGAR,    A.  M.,   M.  D., 

ADJUNCT  PKOFESSOB  OF  0R8TETBICS  IN   THE  MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT   OF 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  THE  CITT  OF  NEW  TORK  : 

ATTENDING  PHYSICIAN   TO  THE   OUTDOOR  POOR  DEPARTMENT  OF 

BELLEVUE   HOSPITAL.   DISEASES  OF  "WOMEN  ; 

ATTENDINO   PHYSICIAN   TO   THE  MIDWIFERY   DISPENSARY. 

This  subject  will  be  discussed  under  three  headings: 

I.  The  uecessity  for  practice  upon  the  manikin  or  ca- 
daver before  actual  attendance  upon  labor  cases. 

IT.  A  description  of  the  various  manikins  and  their  ac- 
cessories now  in  use. 

III.  What  ma}-  be  accomplished  with  the  improved. ob- 
stetric manikins. 

I.  The  Necessity  for  Practice  upon  the  Manikin  or 
Cadaver  before  Actual  Attendance  upon  Labor  Cases. — 
What  relation  do  demonstration,  practice,  and  operation 
upon  the  manikin  bear  to  clinical  instruction  in  mid- 
wifer)-  ? 

It  is  the  belief  of  the  writer  that  practice  upon  suitable 
manikins  should  precede  actual  attendance  upon  labor 
cases  and  the  performance  of  obstetric  operations.  We  are 
told  f  that  in  a  (follection  of  100,000  labors  occurring  in  the 
maternity  hospitals  of  St.  Petersburg,  Berlin,  Dresden, 
Leipsic,  Marburg,  Munich,  Wurzburg,  Prague,  Vienna, 
Graz,  and  Laibach,  6,555  operations  were  demanded — in 
other  words,  one  operation  in  every  15"2  labors.  The  rela- 
tive frequency  of  these  operations  is  variously  distributed 
over  the  performance  of  such  operations  as  the  application 
of  the  forceps,  internal  version,  detachment  of  the  placenta, 
extraction  in  breech  cases,  reposition  of  the  prolapsed  funis, 
induction  of  premature  labor,  perforation,  cephalotrip.sy. 
Cesarean  section,  reposition  of  prolapsed  extremities,  etc. 
The  operations  just  cited  are  named  in  the  order  of  the 
frequency  in  which  they  were  demanded. 

In  606  cases  of  labor  occurring  in  the  Nursery  and 
Child's  Hospital  during  the  time  my  friend,  Dr.  Irwin  II. 
Hance,  was  house  physician  in  that  institution,  operative 
interference  was  demanded  in  59  cases,  or  1  operation  in 
every  10-2  labors.  These  figures  take  no  account  of  17 
cases  of  pelvic  presentations,  where  undoubtedly  some  in- 
terference was  resorted  to  for  the  extraction  of  the  after- 
coming  head  or  arms.     These  operations  included — 

Forceps  (low  operation) 42 

"        (high  operation) 7 

Correction  of  face  presentations 3 

Version •'( 

Craniotomy 1 

Induction  of  premature  labor 3 


Total. 


59 


•  Read  before  the  Section  in  Obstetrics  and  Gyna?colog.v  of  ttie  New 
Tork  Academy  of  Medicine,  Novemlier  '.!8,  1890. 

f  Plcfs,  quoted  by  Winckcl,  Text-book  of  Midwifery,  Philadelphia, 
1888,  p.  602. 


Dr.  Hance  further  informs  me  that  in  a  recent  twelve 
weeks'  service  at  the  Maternity  Hospital  on  Blackwell's 
Island  the  total  number  of  deliveries  was  106.  In  this 
number  operative  interference  was  resorted  to  25  times,  or 
1  operation  in  every  4'2  cases.    These  operations  included — 

Forceps  (low  operation) 19 

"        (high  operation) 2 

Version 4 

Total 25 

In  the  service  of  the  Midwifery  Dispensary  of  this  city — 
a  lying-in  service  carried  on  in  the  tcnementhoufc  districts 
of  the  east  side  for  purposes  of  clinical  instruction,  in 
which  the  patients  are  delivered  at  their  own  homes,  and  in 
which  the  practice  of  the  attending  physicians  has  been  a 
conservative  one — during  the  first  ten  months  of  its  exist- 
tence,  recently  completed,  there  were  160  cases  of  confine- 
ment attended,  or  131  cases  at  full  term,  if  all  cases  of  pre- 
mature labor,  abortion,  and  those  seen  during  the  puer- 
periura  are  omitted.  In  the  131  cases  of  labor  where 
delivery  occurred  at  full  term,  operative  interference  was 
demanded  in  8  instances,  or  1  opeiation  in  every  16'3  cases 
of  labor.     These  operations  included- — 

Forceps  (high  operation) 1 

"        (low  operation) ] 

Podalic  vers-ion 2 

Manual  extraction  in  pelvic  prc^entalions 4 


Total. 


Since,  in  estimating  the  frequency  of  operative  interfer- 
ence in  the  606  cases  of  labor  occurring  at  the  Nursery 
and  Child's  Hospital,  in  the  106  at  the  Maternity  upon 
Blackwell's  Island,  and  in  the  131  in  the  service  of  the 
Midwifery  Dispensary,  no  account  is  taken  of  the  operation 
for  the  manual  extraction  of  the  placenta  from  the  uterine 
cavity,  it  is  quite  evident  that,  should  this  operation  be 
added  tj  the  above  named,  the  frequency  of  operation 
would  consequently  be  somewhat  greater  than  the  foregoing 
figures — 1  in  10-2  cases,  1  in  4-2  cases,  and  1  in  16-2  cases, 
respectively — would  indicate. 

"  In  private  practice  Ploss  found  that  in  almost  every 
country  the  frequency  of  operation  gradually  increases.* 
He  ascribed  this  increase  to  the  greater  number  of  male 
obstetricians,  and  stated  further  that  '  more  operations  were 
performed  in  cities  than  in  the  country,  and  that  the  fre- 
quency of  operation  bore  a  direct  relation  to  the  relative 
number  of  obstetricians.'  " 

If  the  foregoing  statement — namely,  that  operative  in- 
terference is  demanded  in  maternity  hospitals  once  in  every 
15-2  labors — is  true  (and  this,  from  the  figures  (juotcd,  is 
not  by  any  means  a  high  estimate),  the  (jucstion  naturally 
comes  home  to  each  one  of  us :  How  may  the  student,  how 
may  the  practitioner  who  has  had  no  maternity  service, 
obtain  the  requisite  amount  of  practice  and  skill  for  the 
performance  of  obstetric  operations  in  private  practice? 
Is  one  justified  in  simply  waiting  for  such  cases  to  arise  in 
his  practice  that  may  demand  operative  interference  in 
order  to  obtain  the  necessary  dexterity  ? 

*  Winckel'n  Tcxlhook  of  MiJuifery,  Philadelpliia,  1889. 
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It  goes  witboiit  saying  that  the  student,  for  instance,  is 
scarcely  liable  to  obtain  an  insight  into  operative  obstet- 
rics by  attending  the  two,  four,  six,  or  eight  cases  of  mid- 
wifery that  are  prescribed  by  his  college  course.  The  sur- 
geon who  has  a  certain  operation  before  him  has  already 
made  himself  familiar  with  the  technique  of  the  same  by 
reason  of  his  labors  in  the  dissecting-room  and  repeated 
practice  upon  the  cadaver.  Instruction  in  operative  sur- 
gery upon  the  cadaver  is  common  enough.  It  is  the  excep- 
tion for  a  medical  college  to  be  without  it. 

Has  every  medical  college  its  course  in  operative  ob- 
stetrics ? 

In  Germany  the  performance  of  obstetric  operations 
upon  the  manikin  goes  hand  in  hand  with  the  student's  ob- 
servation and  practice  in  the  delivery  and  puerperal  wards. 
The  surgeon,  and  to  a  certain  extent  the  gynsecologist,  ob- 
tain their  preliminary  training  by  operating  upon  the  cada- 
ver. Can  not  the  obstetrician  do  the  same  ?  Most  assured- 
ly he  can.  Practically,  however,  this  is  only  possible  in 
lariie  maternity  hospitals,  where  the  service  is  enormous 
and  where  deaths  are  constantly  occurring  among  the  re- 
cently confined,  a  state  of  affairs  not  often  met  with  in  the 
present  state  of  obstetric  medicine  and  surgery. 

Because  so  difficult  to  obtain  in  a  proper  state  and  be- 
cause repeated  operation  soon  renders  the  resistance  offered 
by  the  soft  parts  practically  useless  for  demonstration,  and 
siuee  the  supply  of  subjects  is  so  exceedingly  small,  we  find 
the  cadaver  of  the  puerperal  woman  but  seldom  resorted  to 
for  purposes  of  obstetric  demonstration  and  operation. 

Upon  some  other  means,  therefore,  are  we  forced  to  fall 
back,  and  necessity,  the  mother  of  invention,  has  called 
into  existence  the  obstetric  manikin.  Brought  first  iuto 
prominence,  in  all  probability,  some  time  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  obstetric  manikin  bus  passed 
through  many  changes,  and  numerous  improvements  have 
been  made  in  its  construction,  until  to-day  we  have  at  our 
command  manikins  which,  according  to  many  of  the  best 
Oerman,  French,  Hiiglish,  and  .Vmerican  authorities  upon 
the  subject,  are  in  no  way  inferior,  for  purposes  of  diag- 
nosis, demonstration,  and  operation,  to  the  cadaver  of  a 
puerperal  woman,  in  the  recent  state,  whose  pelvis  is  still 
covered  by  the  soft  parts. 

Indeed,  some  go  further  and  maintain  that  the  later  im- 
proved obstetric  manikins  that  permit  of  the  production  of 
■  normal  and  deformed  pelves  at  will,  together  with  a  num- 
ber of  still-born,  full-termed  children,  are  even  more  desir- 
able than  the  cadaver  and  answer  every  requirement. 

II.  ^  Description  of  the  Various  Manikins  and  their 
Accessories  now  in  Use. — Two  obstetric  manikins  are  to-day 
well  known  and  in  general  use. 

These  are  the  Krencli  manikin,  known  as  the  Budin- 
Pinard,*  and  the  German  one,  known  as  the  manikin  of 
U.  S.  Schuitze,+  of  Jena. 

Fig.  I  shows  the  Budin-Pinard  manikin  closed,  and  in 
Fig.  2  a  longitudinal  mesial  section  of  the  same  is  shown, 
bringing  into  view  the  internal  arrangement. 

*  Manufnctured  by  Raoiil  Matliii'ii,  Paria.     Price,  .'iOO  francs, 
f  Manufactured    by    Ed.    Schilling,   Jena,    Germany.       Price,    120 
MarkB. 


The  Budin-Pinard  manikin  is  carved  from  one  solid 
piece  of  wood,  and  represents  that  portion  of  the  female 
body  extending  from  a  point   just  above  the  mammary 


Fio.  1. — The  Budin-Pinard  manikin.    External  surface,  presenting  rubber  %'ulva, 
anus,  and  intlated  anterior  abdominal  wall. 

glands  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the  knee  joints.  The 
thighs  are  widely  separated  for  convenience  in  operating, 
and  the  anterior  abdominal  wall  is  made  of  rubber  capable 
of   being   distended    with   air,  and    so   arranged   upon   a 


Fio.  2.— Budin-Pinard  manikin  seen  in  section. 

frame  hinged  to  the  upper  part  of  the  body  (Fig.  2)  that 
the  whole  may  be  thrown  back,  thus  bringing  the  abdomi- 
nal cavity  and  jjclvic  inlet  into  view.  The  pelvic  excava- 
tion is  so  carved  as  to  roughly  represent  the  normal  bony 
pelvis,  and  one  piece  of  India  rul>ber  lines  the  abdominal 
and  pelvic  cavities,  and  at  the  pelvic  outlet  is  so  molded 
and  secured  to  the  margin  of  the  inferior  strait  as  to  form 
the  vulva,  ostium  vaginse,  and  pcriiiieiim. 

The  rubber  soft  parts  are  replaceable  by  means  of  metal 
plates  and  screws  when  worn  out,  and  this  must  be  at- 
tended to  not  infreiiuently  if  the  manikin  is  in  constant 
use.  A  fal!i,e  sacrum  is  so  arranged,  by  means  of  a  rod 
running  in  a  groove  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  abdominal 
cavity,  together  with  a  thumb-screw  at  its  extremity,  that 
any  required  diminution  of  the  antero-posterior  diameter 
at  the  inlet  may  be  produced. 

A  recent  iiMiirovemeiit  has  been  added  to  this  manikin 
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in  the  shape  of  a  rubber  rectum,  by  means  of  which  recto- 
vaginal and  rccto-abdoininal  palpation  may  be  practiced,  as 


Fig.  4. — The  nibber  uterus  (French 
model).  B.  cavity  to  contain  fce- 
tu8  and  water ;  C.  cavity  dis- 
tended with  air ;  D.  tube  open- 
ing into  C  ;  E,  tube  opening  into 
B  ;  F,  metal  clamp  to  close  B. 


Fig.  3. — The  rubber  viilva,  vagina,  and  rectum,  and  part  of  the  uterus  used  in 
the  Budin-Pinard  Manikin. 

well  as  various  obstetric  operations  that  require  rectal  ma- 
nipulation, for  example,  Ritgen's  method  of  manual  extrac- 
tion of  the  head,  when  lying 
low  in  the  pelvic  cavity  (Fig. 
3).  Various  methods  of  per- 
ineal protection  may  likewise 
be  practiced  by  means  of  this 
improvement.  Another  im- 
provement, not  so  recent  in 
character,  is  that  of  a  rubber 
uterus  shown  in  Fig.  4. 

It  consists  of  an  India- 
rubber  pocket  containing  two 
compartments,  one  of  which 
is  closed  by  a  metal  clamp  at 
F,  and  is  intended  to  contain  a  foetal  cadaver  together  with 
a  quantity  of  water,  which  latter  is  to  represent  the  liquor 
amnii.  The  other  compartment,  which  partially 
surrounds  the  first,  is  to  be  distended  with  air 
by  means  of  a  Davidson  syringe,  in  order  to  imi- 
tate the  resistance  of  the  intestines  partially  dis- 
tended with  gas. 

The  above-mentioned  rubber  uteru.s  with  its 
inclosed  foetus  and  fluid,  and  partially  surrounded 
by  air,  is  valuable  for  abdominal,  vaginal,  and 
combined  palpation,  for  diagno.sticating  the  pres- 
entation, position,  and  attitude  of  the  foetus  by 
these  means,  and  for  |)racticing  and  appreciating 
that  sign  of  pregnancy  known  as  ballottement. 

The  objections  made  against  the  Budin- 
Pinard  manikin  are  numerous.  So  much  rubber 
enters  into  its  construction,  both  in  the  anterior 
abdominal  walls  and  the  lining  to  the  abdominal 
and  pelvic  cavities,  and  in  the  formation  of  the 
vulva,  and  the  material  is  of  such  light  quality, 
that  repairs  are  constantly  demanded  if  the 
manikin  is  used  at  all  continuously. 

The  writer's   experience   at   the    University 
Medical    College,    where   two    of   these    French 
manikins  are  in  constant  use,  has  been  that  one 
college  session  is  quite  sufficient  to  pretty  thoroughly  use 
up  the  rubber  representing  the  soft  parts,  and  to  necessi- 
tate its  entire  renewal.     These  parts  arc  as  yet  not  to  be 
obtaitied   in  this  country,  and  considerable  delay  and  in- 


convenience at  times  attend  the  importing  of  them.  More- 
over, the  manikin  can  be  used  in  but  one  position — the 
dorsal  one.  Because  there  is  no  motion  at  the  hip  joints, 
nor  attempt  to  imitate  nature  in  the  construction  of  the 
back  of  the  figure,  neither  abdominal  nor  thoracic  bandages 
can  be  projierly  applied.  The  pelvis  itself  is  so  roughly 
constructed  that  only  an  approach  to  the  normal  condition 
is  obtained. 

This  manikin,  however,  has  many  advantages.  It  is 
comparatively  light  and  readily  moved  from  one  table  to 
another.  It  is  compact,  and,  when  kept  in  constant  repair, 
one  of  the  best  manikins  we  have  at  our  disposal.  It  is 
alleged  for  it  that  it  is  the  best  manikin  known  to  the  pro- 
fession for  the  purpose  of  practicing  abdominal  palpation. 
This,  however,  is  better  and  more  easily  taught  and  learned 
upon  the  pregnant  woman,  and  rarely  is  there  any  difficulty 
in  securing  suitable  cases  from  the  dispensaries  for  this 
purpose. 

In  Germany  to-day  the  most  popular  obstetric  manikin 
in  use  in  the  various  universities  is  that  designed  by  Pro- 
fessor B.  S.  Schultze.  of  Jena. 

It  is  the  belief  of  the  writer  that  the  Schultze  manikin 
possesses  more  advantages  and  fewer  disadvantages  than 
the  Budin-Pinard  figure. 

As  may  be  seen  from  the  cuts,  the  figure  consists  prac- 
tically of  a  square  box  so  arranged  upon  segments  of  circles 
as  to  be  capable  of  being  rotated  in  either  lateral  direction 
90°.  Set  into  this  box,  which  is  made  of  hard  wood,  is  a 
true  bony  pelvis,  covered  throughout  its  whole  extent  with 
strong,  heavy  leather.  The  angle  which  the  plane  of  the 
pelvic  inlet  makes  with  the  horizon  is  the  same  as  that 
made  when  the  woman  recliiios  in  the  ordinary  dorsal  post- 


ilie  front.    The  forceps  apiiliud  to  the  head  lying 


in  the  first  obltqnc  diameter, 

ure.  An  apr-m  of  cliaiiiDis  skin  represents  the  anterior 
abdominal  wall,  and  is  so  adjusted  as  to  inclose  the  pelvic 
cavity  and  eiioui.'li  additional  room  to  give  space  for  two 
foetuses  if  need  be. 
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The  pelvic  outlet  is  partially  closed  by  one  solid  piece 
of  India  rubber,  which  represents  the  vulva  and  pelvic  floor. 
In  order  to  imitate  pelvic  deformity,  zinc  castings  of  vari- 


Fio    6.— B.  S.  Schultze's  manikin,  as  seen  from  above,  looking  down  into  the 
pelvic  inlet. 

ous  shapes  and  sizes  are  brought  into  use,  which  by  a  sim- 
ple contrivance  may  be  fastened  to  the  sacral  promontorv, 
or  removed  from  the  same  in  a  very  short  space  of  time. 
The  thighs,  widely  separated,  are  covered  with  thick, 
smooth  leather,  and  the  whole  figure  may  be  securely  fast- 
ened to  a  table  or  a  pair  of  chairs  by  means  of  strong 
clamps. 

Such  an  obstetric  manikin  as  this  possesses  many  ad- 
vantages and  very  few  disadvantages.  It  contains  a  true 
bony  pelvis  in  its  construction,  wliich  gives  us  much  greater 
accuracy  than  in  the  ca.se  of  the  Budin-Pinard  figure.  It 
is  durable.  It  rarely  rei|uires  repair.  With  the  exception 
of  the  pelvic  tioor,  no  rubber  enters  into  its  construction, 
all  the  remaining  parts  being  made  of  hard  wood,  leather, 
or  bone. 

One  of  tliese  Schultze  manikins,  of  the  later  improved 
pattern,  the  writer  hiis  liiul  in  almost  daily  use  in  various 
classes  at  the  University  Medical  College  for  over  two 
years,  and  it  still  shows  no  bad  results  of  tlie  severe  usage 
to  which  it  has  been  subjected  ;  while,  in  the  case  of  two 
Budin-Pinard  manikins,  used  for  the  same  length  of  time, 
repeated  repairs  have  been  called  for. 

A  useful  accessory,  which  may  be  used  with  either  the 


Schultze  manikin  or  that  of  the  writer,  is  a  rubber  uterus,* 
invented  and  first  used  by  Professor  F.  ^Yinckel,  of  Mu- 
nich (Fig.  7). 

Fig.  8  represents  an  outline  cut  of  the  same. 

It  makes  with  either  manikin  an  exceedingly  useful 
combination,  as  it  possesses  a  dilatable  cervix  and  vagina, 
and  many  obstetric  manoeuvres,  not  otherwise  easily  demon- 
strated, may  be  shown-^.  g.,  the  introduction  of  Barnes's 
rubber  dilators  and  manual  dilatation  of  the  cervix. 

Another  advantage  of  the  German  manikin  is  that  the 
pelvis  may  be  readily  and  quickly  placed  in  the  lateral  post- 
ure during  any  step  of  an  operation,  which  is  practically 
impossible  with  the  French  figure. 

Here  again,  however,  as  in  the  French  manikin,  the  hip 
joints  are  fixed.  The  thighs  must  remain  in  the  same  posi- 
tion for  each  and  every  operation. 


Fig.  7.— Rnhlu  r  lUiriis,  cirvix,  iind  vagina  (Winckel).    For  use  In  the  SctanlUe 
iiianikiu,  or  that  of  I*rofe8eor  Par\in  and  the  writer. 

The  pelvis  being  placed  in  a  scjuare  case,  no  opportunity 
is  offered  for  the  application  of  bandages,  either  abdominal 
or  thoracic,  or  for  measuring  the  various  external  pelvic 
diameters  with  the  pelvimeter. 

.Vnotlier  va!ual>le  accessory  to  the  Schultze  manikin, 
and  one  which  inav  no"  be  obtained  from  the  manufactur- 
er,! consists  of  segments  of  the  lower  uterine  segment,  in- 
cluding the  cervix.  These  segments  come  in  sets  of  five, 
are  made  of  good  rubber,  and  are  so  arranged  as  to  fit 
accurately  into  the  pelvic  cavity  of  the  Schultze  manikin 
or  that  of  the  writer.  Each  segment  represents  the  os  in 
a  different  stage  of  dilatation,  so  that,  by  simply  changing 

*  Manufaeturod   by  Molzler  &  Co.,  8  Kaufinpcr  Strassc,  Munich, 
Itavuria, 

f  Ed.  Subilling,  Jena,  Germany. 
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them  in  the  manikin,  the  entire  course  of  the  tirst  stage  of 
labor  may  be  demonstrated  to  the  person  palpating,  as  well 
as  the  effect  of  such  dihitation  upon  the   presenting  part  of 


Fig.  8. — Rubber  uterus,  cervix,  and  vagina  vWinckel),  showing  mode  of  attach' 
ment  by  means  of  cords  to  the  pubee,  Tulva,  and  lumbar  region  of  the 
Schultze  maniklD. 

the  foetal  cadaver,  whatever  that  presenting  part  may  hap- 
pen to  be. 

With  these  rubber  cervices  many  conditions  heretofore 
difficult  of  demonstration  may  be  easily  and  readily  made 
plain.      The   protrusion   of  the   bag   of   waters   (using  the 
French  rubber  uterus  for  the  mem- 
branes),  the   characteristics   of  the 
presenting   part  during   the  several 
stages  of  dilatation,  the  application 
of  cervical  dilators,  or  the  perform- 
ance of  obstetric  operations  through 
a  partially  dilated  cervix,  as  well  as 
many  other  conditions,  may  be  fully 
and  clearly  demonstrated. 

Objection  has  been  raised  against 
the  Schultze  manikin  that  the  pelvic 
floor  is  too  hard  and  resisting,  that 
there  is  no  attempt  to  imitate  nnture 
in  the  construction  of  the  vulva,  that 
there  is  no  vagina  within  the  pelvis, 
and  that,  corisef|uently,  the    Budin- 

Pinard   manikin,  which  has  none  of  these  so-called  objec- 
tions, is  to  be  preferred  of  the  two. 

For  those  who  desire  it,  a  rubber  vulva  and  vagina 
may  now  be  procured  *  which  are  somewhat  similar  to  the 
same  parts  in  the  French  manikin,  and  which  may  be  at- 
tached to  or  removed  from  the  Schultze  manikin  at  will. 

The  manikin  that  the  writer  desires  to  present  to  the 
Section  this  evening  is  one  which  he  believes  more  fully 
fulfills  the  requirements  for  obstetric  teaching  and  demon- 
stration tlian  any  other  now  in  use. 

The  idea  of  producing  an  ob.stetric  manikin  in  the  shape 

*  From  Uetzler  &  Co.,  8  Kaufinger  Strasse,  Munich,  Bavaria. 


of  a  complete  human  form,  with  movable  joints  that  would 
permit  of  the  figure  being  placed  in  any  desired  position, 
originated  with  Professor  Theophilus  Parvin,  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  it  was  at  Dr.  Parvin's  suggestion  that  the  writer 
undertook  the  production  of  the  present  manikin. 

After  considerable  planning,  directing,  and  supervising, 
suffice  it  to  say  that  we  obtained  from  a  model-maker  a  life- 
sized  figure,  possessing  a  form  proportioned  with  the  near- 
est approach  to  nature  possible. 

In  Figs.  9,  10,  and  11  the  manikin  is  seen  in  different 
postures. 

The  joints  are  mobile,  so  as  to  permit  of  all  the  various 
movements  and  to  allow  of  the  figure  being  placed  in  any 
desired  posture — dorsal,  lateral,  semi-prone,  or  knee-chest. 
The  pelvis  is  an  exact  reproduction  in  brass  of  the  most 
perfect  bony  pelvis  obtainable,  and  is  completely  and 
smoothly  covered  with  soft  leather,  which  leaves  all  the 
elevations  and  depressions  of  the  original  bony  pelvis  un- 
changed. This  permits  of  the  effect  of  these  elevations  and 
depressions  upon  the  mechanism  of  labor  being  demon- 
strated, and  of  the  various  diameters  and  circumferences  of 
the  pelvis,  external  and  internal,  being  measured  with  the 
pelvimeter.  The  coccyx  is  so  arranged  by  means  of  a  hinge 
and  spring  at  the  rear  that  it  is  movable  to  the  extent  of 
allowing  recession  of  this  bone  one  inch.  A  false  sacrum 
is  provided,  controlled  by  a  rod  and  thumb-screw  in  the 
lower  dorsal  region,  by  means  of  which  any  desired  con- 
traction of  the  conjugate  diameter  of  the  brim  may  be  pro- 
duced (Fig.  10). 

Further,  a  soft  leather  pelvic  floor  is  added,  which  readi- 


^iii&if-'^sfe^ 


Fio.  9.— Manikin  of  Professor  Theophilus  Parvin  and  the  writer.'    Anterior  view. 


ly  allows  the  exit  of  the  foetus,  or  the  use  of  instruments, 
palpation,  or  manual  extraction,  as  desired  (Fig.  10). 

For  the  anterior  abdominal  wall,  instead  of  the  inflata- 
ble rubber  covering  of  the  Budin-Pinard  manikin,  which 
constantly  needs  replacing,  a  simple  leather  apron  is  pro- 
vided, which  experience  has  shown  answers  every  pur- 
pose. 

The  joints  are  so  made  that  a  single  bolt  controlled  by 
a  key  tightens  or  loosens  them  at  pleasure.  The  abdominal 
cavity  (Fig.  9)  is  made  large  enough  to  admit  two  foetuses, 
if  need  be,  or  the  rubber  uterus  of  Winckel  (Fig.  7)  or  of 

*  Parvin-Edgar  manikin. 
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the  French  school  (Fig.  4),  or  both  may  with  advantage  be 
used. 

The  entire  external  surface  of  the  manikin,  with  the  ex- 


-Manikin  of  Professor  Theophilus  Parvin  and  the  writer.    Left  lateral  posture. 
Head  of  foetal  cadaver  seen  distending  the  vulva. 


ception  of  the  bead,  is  covered  with  soft  leather  ;  and  the 
figure  itself  is  light  enough  to  be  freely  movable  upon  the 
operating  table,  or  carried  from  place  to  place. 

Since  we  have  in  this  obstetric  manikin  a  complete  hu- 
man form,  that  may  be  placed  in  any  desired  posture  (Figs. 
9,  10,  11),  that  will  permit  of  the  application  of  any  band- 
age, binder,  or  dressing,  that  possesses  all  the  advantages, 
and  few,  if  any,  of  the  disadvantages,  of  the  Budin-Pinard 
and  Schultze  manikins,  it  is  the  belief  of  the  writer  that  the 


Via.  U.— Manikin  of  Professor  Theophilus  Parvin  and  the  writer.    Knee-chest  posture. 


improved  manikin  contains  the  most  desirable  factors  ne- 
cessary for  instruction  and  class-room  demonstration. 

For  demonstrating  the  mechanism  of  labor  before  a  large 
class — the  application  of  the  forceps,  cranioclast,  cepbalo- 
tribe,  and  other  obstetric  instruments  ;  the  various  meth- 
ods of  performing  version  ;  the  different  methods  of  man- 
ual extraction,  whether  by  the  head,  slioulders,  breech,  or 
lower  extremities — the  gun-metal  pelvis,  covered  with  leather 
and  mounted  upon  a  tripod,  and  devised  by  the  writer  of 
this  paper,  has  proved  itself  exceedingly  usel'ul  (Figs.  12, 
13). 


The  pelvis  is  practically  indestructible  and  is  so  mount- 
ed (Fig.  12)  upon  the  upright  of  a  tripod  as  to  permit  of 
rotation  in  an  entire  circle  in  a  horizontal  plane,  and  this 
permits  the  pelvic  outlet  or  inlet 
being  directed  to  any  point  desired. 
Besides  complete  rotation  in 
the  plane  of  the  horizon,  partial 
rotation  upon  a  transverse  axis  is 
also  easily  and  quickly  secured,  and 
a  simple  device  (Fig.  13)  in  the 
shape  of  a  small  wheel  at  the  side 
enables  one  to  fix  the  planes  of  the 
pelvis  (represented  by  card-board 
if  need  be)  at  any  desired  angle 
with  the  horizon. 

If  desirable,  for  greater  con- 
venience and  accuracy,  a  simple 
scale  may  be  added  at  the  side, 
which  will  enable  one  to  read  off  at 
a  glance  the  angle  produced.  A 
movable  coccyx  permits  recession 
during  the  passage  of  the  foetus,  and  a  spring  throws  it 
back  again  to  its  true  position.  A  false  sacrum,  con- 
trolled by  a  thumb-screw  passing  through  the  true  sa- 
crum, enables  one  to  illustrate  contraction  of  the  pelvis 
in  its  antero-posterior  diameter,  or  to  fix  the  presenting 
part  of  the  puppe  or  foetal  cadaver  in  any  desired  posi- 
tion. With  fuch  material  as  the  foregoing — the  tour  mani- 
kins, with  their  several  accessories,  together  with  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  foetal  cadavers  of  various  sizes — there  is 
scarcely  an  obstetric  operation  or  procedure 
that  may  not  be  performed  or  demonstrated. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

1.  Practice  upon  the  obstetric  mani- 
kin should  supplement,  not  supplant,  clini- 
cal instruction.  The  former  should  go  hand 
in  hand  with  instruction  at  the  bedside. 

2.  Skill  in  determining  the  attitude,  the 
various  presentations  and  positions  of  the 
fa-tus,  by  external  and  internal  palpation, 
should  be  obtained  by  the  student  or  practi- 
tioner before  actually  undertaking  the  care 
of  a  woman  during  confinement. 

3.  Familiarity  with  the  construction  and 
the  application  of  the  various  obstetric  in- 
struments, as  well  as  with  the  performance 
of  each  operation,  should  be  acquired  before 

subjecting   the    pregnant   or   parturient   woman    to   those 
operative  procedures. 

4.  Both  of  the  foregoing — viz.,  skill  in  diagnosis  and 
dexterity  in  operating — can  undoubtedly  be  obtained  by 
practice  either  upon  the  cadaver  of  a  puerperal  woman, 
together  with  the  fa-tal  cadaver,  or  upon  suitable  mani- 
kins. 

5.  The  recent  improvements  in  obstetric  manikins  have 
rendered  them  more  practical  than,  and  quite  as  satisfactory 
as,  the  cadaver. 

0.   With  the  material  at  our  commaiul,  there  is  scarcely 
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an  obstetric  procedure  or  operation  that  may  not  be  demon- 
strated or  performed. 

III.  What  may  be  accomplished  with  the  Obstetric  Mani- 
kin.— With  a  view  to  showing  those  who  are  interested  in 
midwifery  what  one  is  able  to  aocorapiish  with  the  obstetric 
manikin  in  the  matter  of  demonstration,  practice,  and  op- 


Fio.  12. — The  writer's  metal  pelvis  and  tripod.    Ueeful  for  demon.strating 
the  mechanism  of  labor  and  obstetric  operations. 

eration,  the  writer  of  the  foregoing  paper  has  taken  tlie 
liberty  of  appending  to  it  his  "Scheme  of  Instruction"  that 
it  has  been  his  custom  to  follow  for  the  past  two  years  in 
his  various  sections  and  classes  at  the  University  Medical 
College  of  this  city  : 

WHAT  MAY   BE   ACCOMPMSHED   WITH  THE   OBSTETRIC 
MAXIKIX. 

DEMONSTRATIONS  AND   OPERATIONS. 

A.  Preovancy. 

I.   Abdominal  Palpation  : 

1.  Location  of  the  head,  breech,  shoulder,  small  parts, 
dorsal  plane.  2.  Attitude,  presentation,  and  position 
of  the  ffptu.s  (normal,  abnormal).  .1.  Abdominal  bal- 
lottement ;  fluctuation.  4.  Diagnosis  of  twins,  triplets. 
5.   Height  of  fundus. 


II.  Vaginal  Palpation  ;  Rectal  Palpation : 

1 .  Internal  ballottement.  2.  Diagnosis  of  vertex,  breech, 
face,  brow,  and  shoulder  presentations.  3.  Diagnosis 
of  vertex,  breech,  face,  brow,  and  shoulder  positions. 


f^AZARD. 
HflZARD&CO 


Fig.  13.— The  writer's  metal  pelvis  auu  iripod,  showing  head  of  puppe  at  pelvic 

outlet. 

4.  Height  of  presenting  part  in  [)elvis.  5.  Conjugata 
diagonalis;  conjugata  vera.  6.  Antero-posterior  diam- 
eter of  outlet ;  distance  between  spines  of  ischii. 

III.  Conjoined  Palpation  : 

1.  Abdomino-vaginal.  2.  Abdominorectal.  3.  Va- 
gino-rectal.     4.  Abdomino-recto-vaginal. 

B.  Labor. 

I.  False  Pelvis  ;   True  Pelvis  : 

1.  Inlet.  2.  Cavity.  3.  Outlet.  4.  Planes.  5.  Axes. 
6.   Angles.     7.   Diameters.     8.  Circumferences. 

II.  Characteristics  of  Foetal  Head  and  Body  : 

1.  Shape.    2.  Movements.    3.  Compressibility.     4.  Di- 
ameters.   5.  Circumferences.    G.   Fontanelles.     7.  Sut- 
ures. 
\\\.  Attitude  ;  Presentation;   Position. 

IV.  Classification  of  Presentations. 

V.  Characteristics  of  Vertex,  Breech,  Face,  Brow,  Shoulder, 

Trunk,  Far,  Hand,  Flbow,  Fool,  Knee,  Mouth,  Anns, 
Genitals. 

VI.  Mechanism  of  Labor  : 

1.  Vertex.  2.  Breech.  3.  Face.  4.  Brow.  5.  Shoul- 
der. 6.  Occipito-po.sterior  positions.  7.  Monto-pcs- 
tcrior  positions.  8.  After-coming  head.  9.  Doubled 
fa-tus.  10.  Spontaneous  version.  11.  Spontaneous 
evolution.  12.  Lateral  obliquity  of  head  (Niigele). 
i;i.   I 'lacuntal  delivery  (Schultzc,  Duncan). 
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VII.  Management  of  Labor  : 

1.  Preparation  of  labor-bed.  2.  Posture  of  parturient 
during  several  stages.  3.  Effect  of  posture  of  woman 
upon  presentation.  4.  Treatment  of  second  stage.  5. 
Method  of  following  down  tlie  fundus.  6.  Protection 
of  perinaeum  (various  methods).  V.  Management  of 
the  funis  about  the  neck.  8.  Delivery  of  shoulders 
and  trunk.  9.  Ligature  of  the  funis;  care  of  child; 
various  methods  for  grasping  and  holding  the  child. 
10.  Treatment  of  third  stage.  11.  Abdominal  binder. 
12.  Vulva  pad.     13.  Breast  binders. 

VIII.  Asphyxia  Neonatorum  : 

1.  Rapid  delivery  (various  methods).  2.  Removal  of 
foreign  substances  from  air  passages:  a,  inversion  of 
child;  b,  mouth-to-raouth  method  ;  c,  use  of  gauze  ;  d, 
catheter ;  e,  various  aspirators.  3.  Restoration  of  respi- 
ration :  (1)  Reflex  stimuli  (various) ;  (2)  artificial  respi- 
ration :  a,  mouth  to  mouth  ;  b,  catheter  ;  c,  Ribemont- 
Dcssaignes  insufflator  ;  d,  aspirator  of  Jawisch  ;  e,  Syl- 
vester method  ;  /,  Schultze  method  ;  (/,  Marshall  Hall's 
method  ;  h,  Byrd's  method  ;  i,  faradization  ;  _;',  gavage. 

IX.  Hcemorrhac/es  : 

1.  Accidental  Ilaimorrhage  : 

(1)  Varieties;  (2)  fctiology  ;  (3)  diagnosis;  (4)  prog- 
nosis; (5)  treatment:  a,  tampon;  b,  Barnes's  bags; 
c,  vaginal  colpeurynter. 

2.  Unavoidable  Hiemorrhage  ;  Placenta  Praevia  : 

(1)  Varieties;  (2)  wtiology  ;  (3)  diagnosis  by  pal- 
pation ;  (4)  prognosis  ;  (5)  treatment :  a,  tampon  ; 
6,  Barnes's  bags  ;  c,  vaginal  colpeurynter ;  d,  Barnes's 
method ;  e,  Cohen-Crede  method ;  f,  Simpson's 
method  ;  g,  Pfeiffer's  method ;  h,  rapid  delivery. 

3.  Post-partum  Haemorrhage  : 

(1)  Varieties;  (2)  ajtiology;  (3)  diagnosis  by  pal- 
pation ;  (4)  prognosis;  (5)  treatment:  a,  simple 
compression;  6,  Breisky's  method  ;  c,Gooch's  meth- 
od ;  d,  intra-uterine  applications  (heat,  styptics, 
packing  with  gauze) ;  e,  faradization. 

X.  Pelvic  Deformity  : 

1.  Varieties.  2.  jl^'.tiology.  3.  Diagnosis:  a,  Pel- 
vimetry, external  and  internal ;  b,  manual   pelvimetry. 

4.  Prognosis.  5.  Treatment :  a,  induction  of  abor- 
tion ;  b,  induction  of  premature  labor;  r,  forceps;  </, 
version  ;  e,  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  forceps 
and  version  ;  /,  choice  between  forceps  and  version  ;  y, 
embryotomy  ;  h,  Ciesarean  section. 

XI.  Presentation  and  Prolapse  of  the  Cord  : 

DeflnitionK  ;  Frequency ;  yEllologr/  ;  Sympimm :  Diagnosis  ;  Prognoidii. 

Treatment :  a,  postural  reposition  ;  b,  manual  reposi- 
tion ;  c,  instrumental  reposition  ;  d,  rapid  delivery  of 
f  net  us. 

XII.  Retention  of  the  Placenta  : 

Treatment :  a,  Credo's  method  of  expression  ;  h,  man- 
ual extraction. 

C.  Obstetric  Operations. 
Operations  performed  during  Pregnancy. 
I.   Induction  of  Abortion  : 

1.   Bougie.     2.  Cervical  dilators. 


II.  Induction  of  Premature  Labor  : 

1.  Bougie.  2.  Cervical  dilators.  3.  Gavage.  4.  Cou- 
veuse. 

Operations  performed  during  Labor. 

I.  Expression  of  the  Foetus — Expressio  Foetus. 

II.  Forcible  Delivery — Accouchement  force. 

III.  Manual  Extraction  of  Head  ( Rifgen's  Method). 

IV.  Extraction  in  Pelvic  Presentations  : 

1.  Expressio  foetus.  2.  Traction  with  finger.  3. 
Manual  extraction  :  o,  Winckel's  method  ;  b,  A.  Mar's 
method.  4.  Blunt  hook.  5.  Fillet:  a,  single  sling; 
6,  Galabin's  double  sling.  6.  Traction  on  one  or  both 
legs.     7.  Forceps. 

V.  Extraction  of  After-coming  Head : 

1.  Manual  rotation  of  transversely-placed  head.  2. 
Delivery  of  arms  (Winckel's  method,  Barnes's  meth- 
od). 3.  Methods  of  Smellie,  Veit,  Mauriceau  (Veit- 
Smellie).  4.  Wigand — A.  Martin's  method.  S.Prague 
method.     6.   Forceps. 

VI.  Forceps  : 

1.  Actions  (5).  2.  Indications.  3.  Conditions  neces- 
sary. 4.  Dangers  (foetus,  mother).  5.  Varieties  :  a, 
long;  b,  short;  c,  straight;  d,  axis-traction  (Tarnier, 
Breus,  Hubert,  Albert  H.  Smith  method).  6.  Opera- 
tions :  a,  low  ;  6,  high ;  c,  axis-traction ;  d,  adapta- 
tion of  the  forceps ;  e,  vertex  presentations  (anterior 
positions)  ;  /,  face  presentations  (mento-anterior 
positions)  ;  g,  pelvic  presentations  ;  /*,  occipito- 
posterior  positions  ;  i,  mentoposterior  positions  ; 
j,  incomplete  flexion  of  head;  k,  incomplete  exti-n- 
sion  of  head:  /,  after-coming  head;  m,  use  of  dyna- 
mometer. 

VII.  Version  : 

1.  Varieties  :  a,  cephalic ;  h,  pelvic  ;  c,  podalic.  2. 
Methods:  a,  postural;  b,  external;  c,  internal;  d, 
combined.  3.  Description;  conditions  necessary  ;  in- 
dications; contra-indications;  dangers;  time  for  op- 
erating; preparation;  position  of  parturient;  choice 
of  hands  ;  choice  of  part  to  be  seized  ;  instruments.  4. 
Postural  version.  5.  External  version.  6.  Combined 
version  (external  and  internal) :  a,  Hohl's  method  ;  6, 
Braxton-Hicks's  (Wright's)  method.  7.  Internal  ce- 
phalic version:  a,  D'Outrepont's  method;  6,  Busch's 
method  ;  c,  Vienna  method.  8.  Internal  podalic  ver- 
sion :  a,  in  cephalic  presentations;  6,  in  shoulder  pres- 
entations. 9.  Internal  podalic  version  in  impacted 
shoulder  presentations:  a,  position  of  parturient;  b, 
choice  of  hand  for  operating;  c,  use  of  sling  to  pro- 
lapsed arm ;  (/,  choice  of  leg  to  be  seized  (upper  or 
lower,  one  or  both,  knee  or  foot)  ;  e,  blunt  hook ;  /", 
sling  to  leg;  g,  Foster's  method  when  the  arm  is  pro- 
lapsed. 10.  Combined  postural  (knee-chest),  internal 
and  external,  cephalic  or  podalic  version  in  shoulder 
presentations. 

VIII.  Rectification  of  Face  and  Broio  Presentations  : 

1.  Sehatz's  method.  2.  Playfair,  Humphrey-Partridge 
method.  3.  Fillet.  4.  Breus's  forceps.  5.  Baude- 
locipic's  mctho<l. 
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IX.  Treatment  of  Meiilo-posterior  Positions  : 

1.  Exlrenie  extension  of  head:  a,  position  of  partu- 
rient ;  6,  hand ;  c,  Breiis's  forceps.  2.  Resistance  sup- 
plied: a,  liand ;  b,  blade  of  forceps;  c,  vectis.  3. 
Straisriit  forceps.  4.  Ordinary  forceps.  5.  Version. 
6.   Perforation  ;  extraction. 

X.  Treatment  of  Occipito-posterior  Positions  : 

1.  Extreme  flexion  of  head  :  a,  position  of  parturient  ; 
b,  hanii;  c,  Breus's  forceps.     2.  Resistance  supplied: 

a,  hand  ;  b,  blade  of  forceps  ;  c,  vectis.  3.  Straii^ht 
forceps.  4.  Ordinary  forceps.  5.  Version.  G.  Per- 
foration ;  extraction. 

XI.  Treatment  of  Difficult    Shoulder  Delivery   in    Head- 

first Cases : 
1.  Expressio  foetus.  2.  Traction  on  posterior  shoul- 
der. 3.  Rotary  motion  with  head.  4.  Traction  on 
both  shoulders  (Winckel's  method).  5.  Pnshinsf  an- 
terior shoulder  behind  symphysis.  6.  Use  of  bhint 
hook. 

XII.  Embryotomy: 

1.  Perforation  ;   Craniotomy. 

Difimtion  ;   Ol^ect ;  Indications ;   Conditions  nec€s:^anj  ;  Bangers. 

(1)  Advantaj^es  and  disadvantages  of  the  cranioclast. 

(2)  Perforation  accomplished  by:  a,  knife;  b,  scis- 
sors; c,  trephine.  (3)  Extraction  or  e\j)ulsion  ac- 
complished by  :  a,  crotchet ;  b,  hand  ;  c,  bone  forceps 
(craniotomy  forceps);  d,  craidoclast  (Braun's);  e, 
cephah>tribe  (Breisky's,  Lusk's)  ;  /'  obstetric  forceps; 
<7,  version  ;  A,  uterine  forces  ;  i,  expressio  ftt'tns.  (4) 
Perforation  of  after-coming  head. 

2.    Cephalotripsy,  before  and  after  Perforation . 

Dcjinifion  ;   Object ;  Indications ;   Conditions  necessary  ;  Dangers. 

(1)  Advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  cephalotribe. 

(2)  Crushing  accomplished  by:  a,  cephalotribe;  or  6, 
cranioclast  and  cephalotribe.  (3)  Extraction  or  ex- 
pulsion accomplished  by:  a,  cephalotribe;  A,  cranio- 
clast ;  c,  obstetric  forceps ;  d,  crotchet ;  e,  liand  ;  /, 
bone  forceps;  y,  uterine  forces;  h,  expressio  feetus. 

3.  Decapitation. 

Dejinllion  ;  Oltject ;  Indications ;   Conrlilions  necessary  ;  Dangers. 

(1)  Decapitation  accomplished  by:  a,  Braun's  hook ; 

b,  Schultze's  sickle  knife;  c,  silk  sling  and  scalpel;  d, 
whip-lash  (Pajot) ;  e,  wire  ccraseur;  /,  chain  saw  ;  </, 
ordinary  scissors;  h,  Dubois's  scissors.  (2)  Extrac- 
tion of  bodv:  a,  manual;  6,  instrumental.  (3)  Ex- 
traction of  head:  a,  manual;  b,  instrumental. 

4.  Evisceration. 

ffeflnlliim  ;   Otgecl  ;  Indications  ;   Ccndltiont  necessary  ;  Dangers. 

(1)  Perforation:  a,  knife;  t,  scissors;  c,  trephine. 

(2)  Extraction:  a,  manual;  A,  instrumental. 

5.   Amputation  of  Kxtremilies. 

XIII.  Improved  Cccsarean  Section: 

Definition  ;   Object ;  Irulicationt  ;   Conditions  necessary  ;  Dangers. 

1.  Operation  (manikin). 


XIV.  Porro\i  Operation  : 

Definition  ;   Object :  Indications ;   Conditions  necessary  :  Dangers. 
1.  Operation  (manikin). 
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THE   CLINICAL   ASPECTS 

OF   KOCH'S   METHOD   IN    BERLIN. 

By    HE.NRY   S.   STEARNS,   M.  D. 

When  at  the  last  International  Medical  Congress,  held 
in  Berlin,  Professor  Robert  Koch  gave  a  few  hints  in  re- 
gard to  his  investigations  on  tuberculosis,  mreat  anxiety  was 
evinced  l)y  the  entire  profession  to  have  his  results  made 
public  as  soon  as  possilile.  There  is  no  doubt,  however, 
that  any  formal  statement  would  not  have  been  made  had 
it  not  been  for  the  sensationalism  thrown  around  the  mat- 
ter and  the  false  impressions  being  given  of  it  by  the  pub- 
lic press.  To  correct  this  state  of  aflairs  he  was  compelled 
to  publish,  on  November  13th,  in  the  Deutsche  mediciniscke 
Wochenschrift,  his  now  historical  article  entitled  Mittheil- 
ungen  iiber  ein  Heilmittel  gegen  Tubereulose.  This  was 
immediately. translated  and  published  in  this  country,  and, 
instead  of  allaying  excitement,  raised  it  to  a  still  higher 
pitch,  whiidi  culminated  in  the  emigration  to  Berlin  of 
quite  a  number  of  physicians  from  difTerent  parts  of  this 
country,  their  primary  object  being,  of  course,  to  gain  pos- 
session of  some  of  the  famous  "  lymph,"  and  after  that  to 
study  the  clinical  aspects  of  the  treatment. 

By  the  courtesy  of  Professor  Levden  and  Professor  von 
Bergmann  I  was  enabled  to  go  into  the  hospital  wards  at 
almost  any  hour  and  to  watch  closely  several  of  the  most 
interesting  cases.  The  form  of  tuberculosis  showing  the 
most  incontrovertible  evidences  of  the  value  of  the  inocula- 
tions or  injections  is  lupus.  A  large  part  of  Professor  von 
Bergmann's  private  hospital  is  given  over  now  to  the  treat- 
ment of  lupus  patients,  and,  without  a  tingle  exception,  re- 
sults are  there  seen  which  six  months  ago  would  have  been 
beyond  a  specialist's  most  enthusiastic  hopes. 

A  most  interesting  case  was  that  of  a  young  Englislunnn 
whose  treatment  had  been  completed  before  I  left  Berlin.  He 
was  twenty-two  years  of  age,  and  the  disease  was  of  six  years 
duration,  growing  steadily  worse  in  spile  of  between  forty  and 
fifty  cnrettings  and  cauterizations,  several  of  the  operations 
having  been  severe  enough  to  recpjire  ilie  adrnini>truti()n  of  an 
anaesthetic,  until  both  alio  of  the  nose  were  destroyed,  together 
with  a  portion  of  the  septum  and  a  snudl  part  of  the  cheek. 
There  was  an  ulcer  on  the  left  cheek  1-5  c'm.  in  diameter,  the 
septum  was  perforated,  suppurating  glands  at  the  riglit  angle 
of  the  jaw  undi'rljiy  1u|)Hs  patches,  and  other  small  |intclies  hud 
made  their  a|]i)eHranoe  on  the  trcims,  hard  palate,  tonsils,  and 
uvula.     He  sulTered  no  pain  and  hud  no  piTlnioniiry  infection. 

While  the  general  course  of  the  disease  had  been  from  bad 
to  worse,  still  he  had  noticed  that  when  his  general  health  im- 
proved temporarily  there  would  at  tlie  .same  time  be  a  very 
slight  improvement  in  the  sore".  The  treatment  was  begun  on 
N(ivend]er  Ifitli  with  an  injection  of  ffOI  c.  c.  of  the  1>  mpli,  at  8 
A.  M.  In  about  seven  hours  he  was  SL'ized  with  a  rather  severe 
chill,  intense  headuclie,  rapid  gasping  breathing,  an<l  fever, 
wliicli  hy  II  1'.  M.  had  risen  to  104"2°  F.     The  temperature  re- 
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iiiained  at  this  lieigbl  for  only  lialf  an  hour,  and  then  fell  with 
sharp  variations  to  normal  by  the  everiina  of  the  next  day.  By 
3  p.  M.  on  the  day  of  the  injection  all  of  the  lupus  patchrs  had 
become  swollen,  intensely  congested,  and  painful,  and  had,  as 
he  described  it,  a  yellowish  pustule  fi)r?u  over  each  one.  This 
appearance  was  changed  in  iweiKy-l'onr  h^urs  by  the  drying  up 
of  the  iiustules  and  the  forinatinn  of  a  scab,  the  redness,  swell- 
ini;,  and  pain  also  gradiuilly  disappearing  as  the  temperature 
fell.  At  no  time  subsequent  to  the  first  injection  was  there  any 
chill,  and  alter  each  succeeding  injection  the  pain,  redness, 
swelling,  and  temperature  were  less  than  during  thereaction  of 
the  preceding  one.  The  duration  of  the  treatment  was  eight- 
een days,  in  which  time  the  patient  received  tilteeu  injections, 
the  quantity  being  gradually  increased  to  0  1  c.  c.  On  the  eight- 
eenth day  of  the  treatment  all  the  lupus  patches  were  com- 
pletely healed  over  ;  the  right  nostril  was  closed  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  only  an  ordinary-sized  probe  could  be  passed  through, 
but  the  opening  of  the  left  nostril  was  large  enough  to  do  duty 
for  both  sides.  The  ulcer  on  the  septum  had  healed,  but  of 
course  the  perforation  remained.  The  ulcer  on  the  left  cheek 
had  a  glazed  appearance,  and  wherever  the  lupus  had  existed 
the  healed  spots  were  still  somewhat  red,  resembling  a  fresh 
cicatrix.  The  fauces,  tonsils,  hard  palate,  and  uvula  showed 
only  an  intense  redness. 

This  case  was  elected  out  of  a  number  placed  at  my 
disposal  by  Dr.  De  Ruyter,  first  assistant  to  Professor  von 
licririiiann,  as  being  as  nearly  as  possible  a  typical  one,  and 
showiiiir  bow  even  increasing  doses  caused  less  and  less  re- 
action as  the  tuberculous  tissue  was  gradually  destroyed. 
In  ten  cases  the  reaction  began  in  from  four  to  eight  hours 
after  the  injection,  remained  at  its  height  ordinarily  less 
than  an  hour,  and  had  in  the  majority  of  cases  entirely  dis- 
appeared in  twenty-four  hours.  A  very  interesting  feature 
in  one  of  these  cases  was  the  intense  pain  felt  in  a  hip  joint 
that  had  been  the  seat  of  tubercular  arthritis  for  nine  years, 
hut  for  the  last  fourteen  years  had  given  no  sign  of  trouble. 
In  two  other  ca.ses  enlarged  glands  at  tiie  angle  of  the  jaw 
and  in  the  neck  swelled  and  became  very  painful  during  the 
reactions.  In  another  case  a  curious  eruption  made  its  ap- 
pearance, principally  on  the  legs.  This  at  first  consisted 
of  moderately  red  spots  about  1  (■tin.  in  diameter,  sharply 
outlined  and  very  slightly  elevated  above  the  surface.  In 
a  few  days  tli(?se  became  of  a  dull  copper  color  and  remained 
80  as  long  as  the  patient  was  under  my  observation.  In 
every  case  of  lupus  seen  the  cure  of  the  infected  areas  was 
either  [irogressing  rapidly  or  was  entirely  completed.  Of 
course  it  is  too  soon  to  say  how  permanent  these  cures  are, 
but  if  the  lupus  returns  in  time  we  have  here  a  therapeutic 
resource  by  which  the  frightfully  disfiiruring  effects  of  this 
disease  can  be  permanently  held  in  check  by  subsequent  in- 
jections, and  if  there  was  no  other  use  to  which  the  "lymph" 
could  lie  put  it  would  still  be  one  of  the  most  important  ad- 
ditions to  tiierapeiitics  received  in  a  great  many  years.  But 
that  it  has  other  and  far  more  important  applications  is  al- 
leged for  it  by  its  discoverer,  and  these  arc  :  1.  The  cure 
of  tuberculous  disease  when  seated  internally  as  well  as  ex- 
ternally. 2.  Almost  invariable  ability  to  diagnosticate  the 
jircsence  of  tubercular  disease  wiicrrver  situated. 

As  regards  the  first  of  these  alhsiations,  there  was  noth- 
iiitr  seen  during  my  stay  in  Berlin  which  would  warrant 
the  assertion   that  internal   tuberculosis  could  be  (uireil   bv 


this  method,  unless  it  might  be  the  more  or  less  logical 
deduction  from  the  results  gained  in  lupus  and  in  tubercu- 
lous ulcers  of  the  larynx.  But  at  the  same  time  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  a  cure  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  would 
of  necessity  be  a  more  prolonired  process  than  in  external 
cases,  where  the  necrotic  tissue  can  be  immediately  thrown 
off,  and  in  none  of  the  cases  seen  had  the  treatment  been 
carried  on  long  enough  to  say  authoritativelv  whether  much 
benefit  would  result  from  it  or  not.  On  the  contrary,  in  a 
ward  of  thirty-six  beds,  with  twenty-seven  patients  under- 
going the  treatment,  there  were  only  two  whose  weight  had 
increased,  most  of  the  others  having  remained  stationary 
or  having  lost  from  one  to  two  kilogrammes,  and,  besides 
that,  there  was  in  nearly  every  ease  a  decidedly  worse  con- 
dition, as  shown  by  the  physical  signs.  This  condition, 
however,  it  is  maintained,  is  due  to  the  necrotic  changes 
caused  by  the  treatment,  and  is  a  necessary  preliminary  to 
the  final  cure.  Whether  this  is  the  case  or  not,  only  a  much 
more  extended  experience  with  the  remedy  will  show. 

To  cite  one  instance  of  the  possible  detrimental  effects 
of  the  remedy,  the  case  may  be  mentioned  of  a  man  who 
was  admitted  into  the  Charite  Hospital  on  November  21st. 

He  was  suffering  from  the  effects  of  a  pleurisy  on  the  left 
side,  contracted  seven  months  before,  when  he  had  had  removed 
by  aspiration  four  litres  of  sero-fibrinous  fluid  from  the  left 
pleural  cavity.  Since  then  he  had  been  steadily  losing  flesh 
and  strength.  On  admission  he  was  rather  emaciated,  but  had 
no  cough  and  no  fever.  The  left  side  of  the  chest  was  mark- 
edly depre?sed,  measurement  showing  a  difference  of  4  ctm.  in 
favor  of  the  right  side.  The  respiratory  movement  on  the  left 
side  was  almost  imperceptible,  and,  on  auscultation,  a  few 
rough  friction  sounds  were  audible  over  the  lower  half  of  the 
lung  on  that  side.  On  November  2od  the  first  injection  was 
given,  fur  diagnostic  purposes,  0'003  c.  c.  being  the  amount 
used.  The  temperature  rose  in  ten  hours  to  103°,  with  all  the 
usual  effects  of  reaction,  such  as  severe  headache,  slight  chill, 
and  pains  in  the  bones,  and  in  this  case  there  was  a  rather 
severe  pain  on  the  left  side  of  the  chest  over  the  seat  of  the 
old  pleurisy.  On  November  25th  the  second  injection,  of  the 
same  amount  of  the  "  lymph,"  was  given,  and  the  temperature 
only  rose  to  100'2°.  Cough  now  made  its  appearance,  and,  on 
examination,  the  sputum  was  found  to  contain  tubercle  bacilli, 
which  of  course  confirmed  the  diagnosis  of  tuberculosis.  On 
November  2Gth  the  third  injection  was  given,  the  amount  this 
time  being  O'OiM)  e.  c.  Moderate  reaction  resulted,  and  the 
cough  was  very  severe  until  this  had  subsided.  On  November 
28th  the  fourth  injection  was  given,  the  amount  being  0-01  c.  o. 
The  temperature  rose  to  ll)2"2°.  On  November  29th  the  pa- 
tient showed  a  loss  of  two  kilogrammes  in  weight,  and,  besides, 
a  number  of  moist  friction  sounds  had  made  their  ap])earance 
at  the  base  of  the  left  lung,  being  most  marked  anteriorly.  On 
November  30th  the  fifth  injection,  the  same  in  amount  as  the 
last,  was  given  with  no  decided  reaction.  On  December  2d  the 
sixth  injection  was  given,  the  quantity  being  0"02  c.  c.  The 
temperature  rose  to  lOlO",  and  the  whole  front  of  the  chest 
gave  loud,  moist  friction  sounds.  On  Uecember  4th  ])hy8ical 
exan. illation  of  the  chest  revealed  the  presence  of  a  moderate 
effusion  in  the  lell  pleural  cavity,  and  on  the  last  day  1  saw  the 
patient.  On  December  Cth  the  level  of  the  lliiid  was  slightly 
at>ove  the  .angle  of  the  scapnia. 

In  another  case,  in  which  there  was  a  moderately  large 
spot  of  consolidation  in   the   upper  lobe  of  the  right  lung, 
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witli  tubercle  bacilli  in  the  sputum,  under  the  treatment  a 
portion  of  the  consolidrited  area  softened  ra[)idl}'  and  a 
cavity  was  formed. 

These  results  at  first  appear  very  discouraging  and  de- 
cidedly dangerous,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that,  if  we 
are  to  accept  Koch's  explanation  of  what  he  believes  to  be 
the  pathological  changes  caused  by  his  treatment,  the 
above-mentioned  effects  are  exactly  what  must  make  their 
appearance  before  the  cure  can  go  on  to  completion,  and, 
besides,  the  duration  of  the  treatment  in  these  eases  is  too 
short  to  more  than  cany  the  patient  well  on  into  what  may 
be  termed  the  Krst  stage  of  the  cure.  What  the  succeed- 
ing stages  will  be  no  man  to  my  knowledge  can  state  au- 
thoritatively. We  can  only  trust  that  the  future  will  bear 
out  the  discoverer's  statements,  and  bear  in  mind  that  after 
all  tubercular  tissue  has  become  necrotic  it  should  be 
quickly  got  rid  of,  where  possible,  by  surgical  interference. 
In  cases  of  phthisis  this  process  will  necessarily  be  a  slow 
•one,  and  in  these  cases  there  is  great  danger  of  further  in- 
fection, as  the  bacilli  are  not  destroyed;  to  use  Koch's  own 
words,  "  The  endangered  living  tissue  must  be  protected 
from  fresh  incursions  of  the  parasites  by  continuous  appli- 
cations of  the  remedy." 

In  the  use  of  the  "  lymph  "  a  point  always  requiring  the 
most  anxious  consideration  is  the  more  immediate  dangers. 
These  arise  from  two  of  the  results  of  the  inoculations:  1. 
Necrotic  changes.  Here  it  is  apparent  that  where  there 
are  tubercular  ulcers  of  the  intestines  it  is  entirely  within 
the  bounds  of  possibility  that  perforation  and  fatal  perito- 
nitis may  occur,  and  there  has  already  been  a  death  in 
Berlin  from  this  cause.  2.  The  swelling  of  the  infected 
tissue  may  seriously  menace  life,  and  several  tracheotomies 
have  already  been  required  where  tubercular  ulcers  of  the 
larynx  were  present,  the  swelling  so  nearly  closing  the  rima 
glottidis  that  without  prompt  surgical  interference  the  pa- 
tients would  have  died  from  suffocation. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  we  have  in  this  "lymph" 
a  most  powerful  agent  and  a  very  dangerous  one  as  well, 
■when  used  carelessly,  but  there  would  seem  to  be  no  reason 
why  in  careful  and  competent  hands  it  should  not  do  an 
inestimable  amount  of  good,  more  particularly  in  laryngeal 
tuberculosis,  lupus,  and  tuberculous  joint  diseases.  That 
it  will  give  as  Vjeneficial  results  in  the  early  staires  of  phthi- 
sis there  would  seem  to  be  great  possibility,  but  when 
cases  of  advanced  phthisis  come  under  consideration  it  may 
be  seriously  doubted  whether  it  would  be  advisable  to  sub- 
ject the  patients  to  the  decided  dangers  that  must  accom- 
pany its  use,  at  least  by  the  present  method,  where  the 
agent  is  used  in  ever-increasing  doses  in  order  that  the  re- 
action may  be  as  marked  as  possible.  Perhaps  it  may  be 
found  advisable  in  these  advanced  cases  to  use  smaller 
doses,  thereby  making  the  treatment  slower  but  far  safer. 

A  few  words  as  to  the  method  of  administration  as  fol- 
lowed in  Berlin.  The  usual  dose  to  begin  with  in  lupus 
cases  with  no  apparent  pulmonary  or  laryngeal  complica- 
tions is  O'OI  c.  c,  and  in  phthisis  from  O'OOl  to  O'OO.'J  c.  c. 
As  soon  as  the  reaction  has  ceased  and  the  temperature  re- 
turned to  normal,  or  nearly  so,  the  same  or  only  a  slightlv 
increased  amount  is  again  injected,  and  this  plan   is  fol- 


lowed until  the  temperature  fails  to  rise  above  101°,  when 
the  dose  is  usually  doubled,  and  so  on,  until  in  some  cases 
as  high  a  dose  as  0-1  c.  c.  is  reached.  This  amount,  how- 
ever, is  exceptional;  I  have  seen  it  used  only  once,  and 
then  it  was  the  final  injection  in  the  case  of  lupus  cited 
above  and  gave  absolutely  no  reaction.  Ordinarily  0'04 
c.  c.  would  be  considered  a  large  dose,  even  if  the  treat- 
ment was  well  advanced. 


HYDROGEN   DIOXIDE;   A   EESUME. 

By  JOHN    AULDE,   M.  D., 

PHrLADEI.rHIA. 

MEMBER  OF  THE   AMERICAN   MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION, 

OP  THE  MEDICAL  SOCIETY  OF  THE  STATE   OF  PENNSYLVANIA, 

OP  THE  PHILADELPHIA  COUNTY  HEDICAL  SOCIETY,  ETC. 

Within  the  past  ten  years  the  use  of  hydrogen  dioxide 
(peroxide  of  hydrogen)  has  become  quite  general  among 
practitioners  whose  business  has  led  them  to  give  special  at- 
tention to  some  particular  class  of  disorders.  Many  general 
practitioners,  however,  have  not  availed  themselves  of  the 
benefits  afforded  by  this  comparatively  recent  addition  to 
our  therapeutic  resources,  owing  to  the  expense  and  the  care 
required  in  looking  after  details,  together  with  the  uncer- 
tainty which  attended  its  employment.  These  ditiiculties 
no  longer  exist;  but,  when  we  consider  the  advantages  to  be 
gained  from  its  use,  the  process  of  evolution  has  been  re- 
markably slow,  notwithstanding  the  sporadic  attempts  which 
have  been  made  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession. Novel  methods  of  treatment  are  too  frf(|uently 
shunned  without  investigation  by  regular  physicians,  while, 
on  the  contrary,  these  innovations  are  readily  adapted  to 
the  wants  of  the  quack. 

In  the  present  instance,  although  the/wrore  for  antisep- 
tics continues  unabated,  the  true  position  of  oxygen  has  been 
ignored  by  those  who  should  have  given  it  their  first  atten- 
tion. Long-continued  and  persistent  effort  has  erected  an 
imposing  superstructure  upon  a  theoretical  foundation,  los- 
ing sight  of  the  marvelous  influences  constantly  at  work  in 
nature.  The  corner-stone  of  this  ornate  edifice  originally 
adopted  was  carbolic  acid  ;  the  pilasters  which  gave  strength 
and  beauty  to  its  walls  were  composed  of  carbolated  gauze, 
while  cornice  and  roof  were  made  of  protective  which  had 
been  submitted  to  a  carbolizing  process.  This  highly  fla- 
vored substance  has  given  place  to  a  number  of  others, 
some  of  which  are  safer,  l)Ut  no  more  u'ioful  ;  others  arc 
more  efficient  than  carbolic  acid,  but,  as  usually  employed, 
are  far  more  dangerous.  As  the  foundation  for  asepsis  rests 
upon  absolute  cleanliness,  so  the  foundation  for  antisepsis 
must  rest  upon  an  equally  safe  basis  as  regards  the  patient. 
The  only  agent  known  at  the  present  time  which  fully  meets 
our  requirements  is  oxygen  in  some  of  its  forms.  While 
the  spores  of  anthrax  bacilli  resist  our  most  poisonous  prod- 
ucts— such  as  solutions  of  hydrochloric  acid  (two  per  cent.), 
boric  and  salicylic  acids  in  (concentrated  solutions — oxygen- 
ated water  alone,  in  suflicicnt  quantity,  was  shown  by  I'aul 
Bert  and  Regnard  to  possess  the  power  of  destroying  the 
bacteria. 

The  wonderful  [)ro[>frties  of  ozone  are  but  partly  under- 
stood ;  like  some  other  powerful  agents,  it  can  not  be  safely 
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liaDillrd,  but  it  gives  great  promise  of  usefulness  in  the  fu- 
ture. Tbc  statement  has  been  made  that  ozone  is  but  an 
allotropic  form  of  oxygen,  and  that  it  i"  identical  with  hydro- 
gen dioxide  (the  subject  of  the  present  article),  and  for  all 
practical  purposes,  from  a  therapeutic  standpoint,  they  may 
be  consiilered  substantially  the  same.  Having,  then,  at  our 
command  a  remedy  possessing  such  remarkable  properties 
as  a  bactericide,  one  which  is  perfectly  harmless  when 
brouiiht  into  contact  with  healtBy  tissues,  it  will  be  worth 
while  to  studv  the  indications  for  its  use  in  the  treatment 
of  disease.  In  the  first  place,  however,  I  should  say  a  word 
with  reference  to  the  causes  which  have  contributed  to  pre- 
vent its  univcrsjil  employment  by  physicians — causes  already 
referred  to  incidentally. 

1.  The  expense  of  an  outfit  and  material  for  administra- 
tion of  this  agent  need  not  exceed  tive  dollars  for  sufficient 
to  cover  a  period  of  from  six  weeks  to  two  months.  The 
medicinal  peroxide  can  be  purchased  in  original  packages 
at  about  the  cost  of  filling  a  prescription  at  a  first-class 
drui'-store.  An  atomizer  and  vaporizer  combined,  especially 
required  for  this  substance,  costs  no  more  than  one  equally 
complete  for  ordinary  use. 

i.  The  incnnvenienres  attending  the  exhibition  of  hy- 
dro<^en  dioxide,  by  means  of  the  vapor  or  spray,  are  purely 
iin^iglnarv.  The  use  of  these  instruments  by  patients  re- 
quires but  little  manual  dexterity,  and  the  instructions  in 
regard  to  inhalations  mav  be  comprehended  by  the  merest 
tyro.  (Children  rather  enjoy  the  mechanical  features  of  the 
apparatus  with  the  novel  phenomenon  of  having  the  vapoi- 
expelled  through  the  nostiils. 

.3.  The  uncertainty  following  the  employment  of  the 
peroxide  has  arisen  froui  various  causes,  and,  as  this  is  a 
subject  of  paramount  importance,  the  items  will  be  consid- 
ered in  detail.  In  the  pure  state  hydrogen  peroxide  is  ex- 
ceedingly unstable,  and,  in  order  to  render  it  less  suscepti- 
ble to  the  action  of  heat,  which  causes  it  to  part  with  nascent 
oxygen  rapidly,  minute  (iiumtitios  of  hydrochloric  and  phos- 
phoric acids  are  added  to  the  usual  fifteen-volume  solution ; 
but  this,  instead  of  retarding,  rather  heightens  the  eff'ect  of 
the  remedy  when  applied  to  unhealthy  structures,  especially 
mucous  surfaces.  When  the  container  is  allowed  to  remnin 
in  a  warm  room,  or  when  it  is  not  properly  stoppered,  the 
activity  of  the  preparation  is  materially  lessoned,  if  not  en- 
tirely lost.  An  excess  of  acid  is  objectiimable,  however,  as 
it  renders  the  peroxide  irritating  instead  of  soothing. 

Commercial  peroxide,  which  is  used  extensively  for 
bleaching  purposes  and  in  the  arts,  is  doubtless  responsHile 
for  unsatisfactory  result",  but,  as  compared  with  the  medici- 
nal preparation,  it  is  a  very  inferior  product,  sold  at  a  cost 
of  about  eight  cents  a  pound.  Physicians  should  know 
that  this  product  always  contains  a  large  proportion  of  acids 
(two  to  five  per  cent.),  hydrofiuoric,  sulphuric,  hydrochloric, 
oxalic,  and  nitric  acids,  and,  knowing  this  to  be  the  case, 
they  should  be  careful  to  examit;e  the  reactions  and  see 
that  the  medicinal  preparation  obtained  by  patients  is  sup- 
[)lied  in  original  packages.  The  commercial  product  is  not 
"just  as  good  "  nor  will  it  "  do  as  well  "  for  the  patient; 
and  if  these  suornestions  are  kept  in  view,  the  success  of  the 
peroxide  is  assured. 


Another  important  thing  which  I  have  learned  is,  that 
the  mixture  of  the  peroxide  with  glycerin  does  not  make 
"  glvcozone,"  but,  instead,  a  mixture  which  generates  slowly 
but  constantly  secondary  products,  which  afipeav  to  possess 
iriitating  properties  almost  as  toxic  as  those  of  formic  acid, 
well  known  in  Central  Africa  as  a  deadly  arrow-poison.  I 
am  of  the  opinion  also  that  when  the  peroxide  is  used  in 
the  form  of  an  inhalation  by  heating  with  water,  a  consid- 
erable proportion  of  the  nascent  oxygen  is  transformed 
into  ordinary  oxygen  before  reaching  the  atfected  tissues, 
and  while  [  can  readily  understand  how  this  must  detract 
from  its  efficiency,  remarkably  prompt  results  have  attended 
its  administration  in  this  manner.  The  only  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  securing  immediate  and  favorable  results  from 
the  exhibition  of  this  agent  is  our  inability  to  command  at 
all  times  a  freshly  prepared  and  thoroughly  reliable  product, 
free  from  the  impurities  incident  to  its  manufacture;  but 
that  difficulty,  1  belie>e,  is  no  longer  an  excuse,  as  it  can 
be  supplied  by  the  principal  druggists  throughout  the 
country. 

Pluirmacoloqy. — In  order  to  estitnate  with  some  degree 
of  accuracy  the  ultimate  changes  effected  in  living  tissues- 
from  the  emplovmeut  of  oxvgen,  and  especially  nascent 
oxy^'en,  our  study  must  embrace  a  recapitulation  of  the 
metamorphoses  taking  place  in  the  protoplasm.  This  seems 
all  the  more  necessary  for  the  pur[)ose  of  meeting  objec- 
tions which  have  been  urged  against  the  use  of  oxygen,  owing 
to  the  supposed  dangers  of  hyperoxygenation  and  a  con- 
sequent increased  rapidity  of  combustion,  although  these 
notions  are  altogether  fanciful.  Alkalinity  of  the  blood  en- 
hances the  oxvgen-carryino;  capacity  of  the  red  corpuscles; 
hence  the  utility  of  alkaline  mineral  waters,  which  increase 
cell-activity.  Ehrlich  has  shown  that  the  function  of  the 
cell  is  to  generate  acid  products  of  tissue-waste;  but  when 
these  waste  products  accumulate,  cell  function  is  diminished 
or  arrested,  no  more  combustion  taking  place  until  acid 
products  are  removed  or  neutralized,  thus  indicating  that 
we  have  to  deal  with  a  species  of  cell-automatism.  An- 
other significant  question  presents  itself  in  this  connection, 
viz..  If  increased  alkalinity  of  the  blood  favors  oxidation, 
how  does  it  happen  that  the  cell  is  not  entirely  consumed  ? 
This  is  explained  by  Ehrlich  on  the  assumption  that  al^ 
protoplasm  is  enveloped  by  cell-juice  (paraplasm),  which 
expands  or  contracts  in  proportion  to  the  demand  of  the 
cell  for  oxygen.  (Contraction  of  the  cell  takes  place  whei» 
there  is  no  demand  for  oxvgen,  and  at  the  same  moment 
the  increased  thickness  of  the  paraplasm  prevents  the 
absorption  of  oxygen.  Alternate  contraction  and  dis- 
tention of  the  cell  affects  the  thickness  of  the  layer  of 
cell-juice,  and  increases  or  decreases  cell  combustion  ;  in 
other  words,  it  prevents  the  too  rapid  oxidation  of  [iroto- 
plasm. 

In  the  light  of  the  foregoing  demonstration  there  can 
be  no  hesitancy  in  ascribing  the  therapeutical  value  of  oxy- 
iren,  in  whatever  form  employed,  to  its  influence  upon  cell 
activity.  The  entire  organism  being  composed  of  cells,  the 
conclusion  is  inevitable  that  all  agents  which  increase  the 
normal  function  of  the  cell  increase  in  like  manner  the  re- 
sistance of  the  organism  to  the  inroads  of  disease.     This  is 
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further  exemplified  liy  the  active  oxidation  (cotnhiistion) 
which  takes  place  when  the  peroxide  is  brought  into  con- 
tact with  unhealthy  tissues,  and  still  no  deleterious  action 
is  noticeable  upon  the  normal  structures,  a  statement  of 
fact  which  can  he  applied  to  no  other  known  antiseptic. 
Pus  and  all  other  unhealthy  discharixes  are  promptly  de- 
stroyed, the  aftected  structures  being  left  clean  and  per- 
fectly free  from  micro-organisms. 

Therapeutics. — From  the  pcroxi.leof  hydrogen  we  may 
obtain,  in  the  form  of  a  vapor  or  spray,  the  therapeutic  ef- 
fects of  nascent  oxygen,  and  as  a  surgical  application  or 
antibacteri"al  substance  this  product  is  far  superior  to  the 
gas  itself.  Used  in  tlie  form  of  a  vapor  by  inhalation,  it  in- 
creases the  secondary  assimilation  by  favoring  the  elimina- 
tion of  excrementitious  products  through  the  stimulating 
effect  upon  internal  respiration.  Just  as  pure  mountain  air 
arouses  the  activity  of  functions  which  have  been  depressed 
and  promotes  health,  so  oxygen  evolved  in  this  manner  in- 
creases tissue  change  and  prevents  the  suboxidation  which 
attends  upon  the  arrest  of  cell  function.  Oxygen  is  a  tissue- 
builder  as  well  as  an  oxidizer  of  carbonaceous  and  excre- 
mentitious products.  When  it  is  introduce<i  into -the  ali- 
mentary tract,  abdominal  fermentations  are  arrested  by  the 
destruction  of  the  germs  which  produce  them  ;  unhealthy 
mucous  secretions  are  destroyed,  while  the  vitality  of  the 
cells  lining  the  walls  of  the  intestine  is  augmented,  and  their 
power  against  the  absorption  of  ptomaines  and  leucomaines 
greatly  increased.  The  surgeon  will  find  the  peroxide  an 
oflScient  and  most  convenient  antiseptic,  as  it  can  be  freilv 
used  in  cavities,  in  discharging  sinuses,  and  upon  the  most 
delicate  tissues,  without  danger  of  producing  the  slightest 
irritation.  In  all  cases  of  threatened  collapse,  in  low  con- 
ditions of  the  system,  and  during  convalescence  from  severe 
illness,  the  physician  should  bear  in  mind  the  wonderful 
revitalizing  properties  of  this  remedy.  I'erhaps  the  reader 
will  gain  a  more  practical  idea  of  the  applications  by  a 
reference  to  some  of  the  more  prominent  indications,  and 
I  shall  briefly  pass  in  review  some  of  the  diseases  in  which 
it  may  he  used  with  beneficial  results. 

In  ancemia  and  chlorosis,  along  with  suitable  diet  and 
exercise  as  adjuvants,  the  inhalations  will  prove  most  val- 
uable;  appetite  increases,  digestion  improves,  and  there  is 
a  marked  change  for  the  better  in  the  appearance  and  in 
strength.  The  feeling  of  malaise  disappears  within  a  few 
days  after  beginning  treatment,  listlessness  is  banished,  and 
the  patient  takes  an  active  interest  in  amusements  which 
require  considerable  exercise,  and  seemingly  with  the 
greatest  zest.  Erysipelas  is  a  disease  in  which  the  vapor 
may  be  used  internally  and  the  spray  locally,  apparently 
with  the  best  results,  as  the  progress  of  the  disease  is  ar- 
rested by  destroying  the  germs,  increased  resistance  being 
given  at  the  same  time  to  the  organism.  In  septicavtia, 
along  with  diffusible  stimulants  and  suitable  vascular  tonics, 
it  will  be  found  an  cfTiiicnt  adjuvant,  and  whenever  it  cati 
be  used  locally  in  this  affection  the  n-sulls  will  be  brilliant 
indeed.  Lith(emia,  accompanied  by  cough,  highly  acid 
urine,  with  large  quantities  of  uric  acid  and  a  diminiiliim 
of  the  normal  urea,  is  ipiickly  benefited  by  liic  exhibit  ion 
of   the    vapor.      It  is  also  a  valuable   adjuvant  in   the  treat- 


ment of  rheumatism,  but  with  it  should  be  combined  the 
liberal  use  of  alkaline  waters,  a  judiciously  selected  dietary, 
and  appropriate  medication.  Tt  is  also  of  decided  bene- 
fit in  the  treatment  of  diabetes  mcllitus  and  in  albuminuria, 
when  it  may  be  presumed  to  have  some  active  influence  in 
eliminating  morbid  products. 

Since  it  has  been  determined  that  m  yellow  fever  and 
cholera  the  poison  germ  is  found  only  in  the  intestine,  the 
peroxide  promises  to  afford  exceptional  lelief  in  these  dis- 
eases. When  it  is  introduced  into  the  rectum,  the  heat  of 
the  oody  will  cause  oxygen  gas  to  be  evolved,  while  the  local 
action  of  the  drug  will  destroy  all  unhealthy  products  which 
may  he  present  in  the  lower  bowel.  The  nascent  oxygen  will 
be  taken  up  by  the  absorbent  structures  and  enter  the  gen- 
eral circulation;  but  if  we  accept  the  doctrine  of  phagocy- 
tosis, it  will  do  even  more  than  this,  by  reason  of  its  stimu- 
lating action  upon  the  modified  white  corpuscles,  which  are 
now  regarded  as  the  special  enemies  of  bacteria  escaping 
through  the  walls  of  the  intestines.  An<l  for  the  same  rea- 
son it  may  he  used  with  advantage  as  a  lavement  in  the 
treatment  of  diarrhcea.  dvsenterv,  and  in  typhoid  fever.  In 
the  latter  disease  I  have  used  the  pure  oxygen  gas  with 
very  great  satisfaction,  and  have  found  a  solution  of  the 
peroxide  superior  as  a  mouth  wash  during  the  progress  of 
this  most  tedious  disorder. 

The  peroxide  should  be  used  in  all  forms  of  indiyestion, 
more  especially  when  the  stoniach  is  weak  and  <lcpressed  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  usual  antiseptics  are  not  well  toler- 
ated. Those  who  use  it  once  for  the  relief  of  indigestion, 
gastritis,  gastralgia,  and  for  the  arrest  of  fermt  ntation  or 
an  ahnonnal  flow  of  mucus,  will  have  no  cause  to  regret 
the  selection.  .\  large  number  of  cutaneous  affections  are 
dependent  upon  an  unhealthy  condition  of  the  alimentary 
tract,  such  as  urticaria,  eczema,  etc.,  and,  of  course,  are 
benefited  by  the  use  of  the  peroxide. 

Pulmonary  affections  have  long  claimed  the  altcntidu  of 
those  who  dabbled  with  oxygen  inhalations,  and  it  is  in 
this  class  of  cases  where  faithful  attention  to  details  will 
produce  most  marked  effects,  although  I  can  not  he  con- 
vinced that  any  medicament  in  itself  can  arrest  the  progress 
of  the  disease.  The  continued  use  of  the  jieroxide  in- 
tcrn.-illy  improves  ihe  primary  assimilation  ;  the  regular 
and  systematic  inhalation  of  the  vapor  will  not  only  im- 
prove the  secondary  assimilation,  but  will  also  destroy  any 
morbid  products  with  which  it  comes  into  contact  in  the 
pulmonary  tissues,  and,  judging  from  my  own  experience 
with  this  agent,  I  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying  tliat  its  value 
is  not  yet  appreciated  by  a  large  number  of  physicians  who, 
with  it,  might  be  the  means  of  prolonging  human  life.  My 
observations  with  the  vapor  and  spray  in  asthmatic  condi- 
tions have  been  surprising,  and  I  have  found  them  of  signal 
service  in  meeting  emergencies,  such  as  asphyxia  from  coal 
gas,  sudden  collapse  from  ha;morihago,  typhoid,  and  other 
fevers.  The  long-continued  use  of  the  vapor  has  a  marked 
effect  in  restoring  the  resiliency  of  the  air\esicles  in  im- 
physnna  when  it  occurs  along  with  asthrn;i  in  young  ])er- 
sons.  A  gentlemen  now  under  treatment  has  sutfered  from 
asthma  since  he  was  six  weeks  old,  and  is  now  twenty-five, 
but  under  this  treatment  he   has  gained  weight,  is  able  to 
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sleep  resularly  even'  night,  and  has  increased  sixteen 
pounds  in  weight  during  the  past  three  weeks,  while  the 
chest  measurement  has  appreciably  decreased.  This  meth- 
od of  treatment  is  valuable  in  phthisis  at  all  stages,  but  it 
should  be  used  as  an  adjuvant  to  other  treatment  and  atten- 
tion given  to  diet.  In  this  connection  should  be  mentioned 
the  usefulness  of  the  vapor  in  the  treatment  of  6roncA//(s, 
subacute  and  chronic,  and  at  the  same  time  the  value  in 
aborting  attacks  of  acute  catarrh. 

Inhalations  of  the  vapor  will  prove  useful  as  an  adjuvant 
in  neuralgia,  ana?mic  headache*,  general  debilit_v,  malarial 
toxasmia,  and  corpulence,  combined  with  diet  adapted  to 
the  various  disorders  mentioned. 

In  surgical  practice,  when  the  solution  of  the  proper 
strength  is  brought  into  contact  with  diseased  tissues,  a 
brisk  effervescence  takes  place  and  continues  until  all  the 
pus-corpuscles  present  are  destroyed.  This  solution  may 
be  used  topically  in  nearly  all  cases  of  catarrh  of  the  upper 
air  pa.ssagcs  in  the  form  of  a  spray,  and  it  may  be  used  as 
an  antiseptic  after  the  removal  of  pus  in  empyema.  The 
substance  possesses  the  advaritagc  over  other  antiseptics  of 
being  harmless,  and  can  therefore  be  used  freely  in  diph- 
theria and  croup.  There  are  so  many  indications  for  its 
euiploymeiit  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  mention  all  the 
topical  uses,  although  the  following  may  be  referred  to, 
viz.,  boils,  carbuncles,  indolent  ulcers,  carcinoma,  and  ve- 
nereal disea.<es  as  an  injection. 

The  gvniecologist  will  find  numerous  applications  for  this 
agent.  It  may  be  used  in  the  form  of  a  douche  in  Icucor- 
rhoea,  elytritis,  and  vaginismus,  and  a  cotton-wool  tampon 
mav  be  saturated  with  it  and  placed  in  a  gelatin  capsule 
(veterinary  size)  and  introduced  into  the  vagina  in  the  case 
of  ulcerati'>n,  vesico-vaginal  fistnia,  and  endometritis.  The 
ophllialmologist  and  aurist  will  likewise  find  that  it  furnishes 
them  the  most  complete  and  safe  antiseptic  that  can  be  had, 
and  gradually  its  employment  will  extend  to  every  depart- 
ment of  medicine  and  surgery. 

The  most  flattering  commendations  of  "  Marchand's  per- 
oxide of  hydrogen  (medicinal)"  have  been  given  volunta- 
rily bv  numerous  well-known  authors  and  c>)iitributors  to 
meilical  literature  within  the  past  few  years,  some  of  whom 
iriay  be  mentioned  as  additional  evidence  that  the  methods 
here  recoMimeiide>i  are  worthy  of  further  investigation  :  Dr. 
W.  H.  Clarke,  of  Indianapolis,  Ind. ;  iJr.  George  B.  Hope, 
Surgeon  to  the  Metrop  >litau  Throat  Hospital,  New  York; 
Dr.  J.  Mount  Bleyer,  of  New  York;  Dr.  Robert  T.  Morris, 
of  New  York  ;  Dr.  Paul  Gibier,  Director  of  the  New  Y'ork 
I'asteur  Itistitute;  Dr.  R.  Ciiarest,  of  St.  Cloud,  Minn.; 
Dr.  E.  R.  Squibb,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  and  others  whose 
names  can  not  now  be  recalled.  Dr.  Morris  refers  to  it  as 
'•the  necessary  peroxide  of  hydrogen,"  and  I  have  found 
Marchand's  product  to  possess  in  a  remarkable  degree  the 
properties  so  essential  to  success  —  viz.,  uniformity  in 
strength,  purity,  and  stability. 
1910  Arch  Strkkt. 
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A  Caae  of  Acromegaly,  tlic  first  noted  in  Ireland,  has  lately  lieon 
iiikIlt  ilie  euro  of  Dr.  Josepli  HedmoDd  in  the  Mater  Misericordia;  llos- 
pitul  in  Dublin. 


A  WARD   CLINIC   IN   THE  MONTREAL  GENERAL 
HOSPITAL. 

Bt  R.  L.  MacDonsell,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine  in  McGill  University. 

(Reported  by  Nurse  Alice  Hall.) 

Question.  Mr.  R.,*  what  cases  were  under  consideration  at 
the  last  clinic? 

Answer.  A  case  of  gall-stone  colic  and  a  case  of  chronic  pul- 
monary tuberculosis. 

Q.  What  was  the  history  of  the  first  case? 
A.  The  patient,  a  man  of  fitty.  was  at  work  laying  down 
pavement  a  week  ago,  when  he  suddenly  felt  intense  pain  in  the 
abdomen,  be  became  collapsed,  and  was  sent  to  the  hospital 
directly.  On  admission,  the  pulse  was  slow-,  the  temperature 
subnormal,  the  abdoiuen  tense.  Pain  and  tenderness  were  ex- 
treme but  worse  in  the  right  hypochondrium. 

Q.  What  did  we  say  were  the  common  causes  of  sudden,  se- 
vere abdominal  pain  in  a  man  of  fifty,  who  had  left  his  home  in 
good  health  and  after  two  hours  became  seized  as  this  patient 
was? 

A.  Renal  or  biliary  colic;  stoppage  of  the  bowels  from  her- 
nia or  some  less  coinmon  cause:  sudden  peritonitis  from  per- 
foration of  an  ulcer,  especially  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
appendix;  and  ordinary  intestiual  colic. 

Q.  What  cause  was  diagnosticated  in  this  case? 
A.  Gall-stone  colic. 
Q.  "Why? 

A.  Ttiere  was  no  evidence  of  hernia.  There  was  no  general 
peritonitis,  for  the  abdouiiual  pain  very  soon  became  confined  to 
the  right  hypochondriac  region.  The  pain  resembled  that  ex- 
perienced in  gall-stone  colic,  being  paroxysmal  and  very  severe. 
There  was  no  intestinal  stoppage,  for  the  patient  passed  both 
flatus  and  fieces  during  the  first  twenty-four  hours  he  was  in 
the  liospital. 

Q.  Can  you  exclude  renal  colic? 
A.  No. 

Q.  Were  there  any  farther  evidences  of  gall  stone? 
A.  Alter  forty-eight  hours  there  was  slight  yellowness  of 
the  conjunctiva,  and  bile  was  found  in  the  urine. 
Q.  Was  there  any  jaundice  of  the  skin? 
A.  None  was  evident. 

Q.  Therelore  you  think  you  have  evidence  of  gall-stone 
colic  ? 

A.  Sot  complete  evidence,  for  the  stone  was  not  found. 
Q.  The  nurse  says  that,  though  the  stools  have  been  most 
carefully  examined  and  stiained,  yet  no  stone  has  been  found. 
What  may  have  occurred? 

A.  The  stone  may  have  slipped  buck  or  it  may  have  lieen 
arrested  in  tlie  duct,  allowing  the  bile  to  pass  it,  which  may  ac- 
count for  the  absence  of  iaundioe. 

Q.  Then  in  what  resi)ects  did  this  man  I)iirtield's  attack 
difi'er  from  renal  colic  ? 

A.  In  the  character  of  the  pain  and  its  locality;  and  in  the 
fact  that  it  was  unaccompanied  by  frequency  of  micturition  or 
by  shooting  pains  into  the  groin. 
Q.  How  was  he  treated? 

*  At  McGill  University  two  complete  years  of  study  are  devoted  to 
clinical  work.  Professor  MacDonnell's  cla.-s  is  oonipo.-ed  only  of  those 
who  have  spent  three  years  already  in  medical  slmly  and  who  will  be 
candidates  for  the  degree  in  March,  1891. 
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A.  On  admission  a  hypodermic  injection  of  morphine  (gr. 
J)  was  given,  and  several  times  repeated.  He  was  also  given 
small  doses  of  calomel. 

Q.  And  the  resnlt  ? 

A.  The  symptoms  are  entirely  relieved. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  condition  of  bis  liver? 

A.  The  liver  was  enlarged,  extending  two  inches  below  the 
margin  of  the  ribs,  and  measnring  six  inches  in  the  right  mam- 
mary line. 

Q.  How  was  this  accounted  for  ? 

A.  Yon  said  it  was  possible  that  this  might  be  the  result  of 
an  early  stage  of  cirrhosis  of  the  liver. 

Q.  What  right  had  I  to  assume  such  a  thing? 

A.  Because  the  patient  owned  up  to  having  been  all  his  life 
most  intemperate,  especially  in  the  matter  of  gin,  and  you 
pointed  out  the  stellate  veins  upon  his  nose. 

Q.  Were  there  any  other  evidences  of  cirrhosis  of  the 
liver?* 

A.  No. 

Q.  Mr.  C.  D.,  what  were  the  physical  signs  present  in  the 
second  case  we  examined? 

A.  Diminished  expansion  of  the  right  side  of  the  chest: 
dullness  on  percussion  of  the  left  apes  as  fur  down  as  the  third 
rib;  and  dullness  at  the  right  apex,  extending  to  a  lower  level, 
but  with  a  less  defined  lower  margin  and  a  corresponding  area 
of  dullness  posteriorly. 

Q.  And  with  the  stethoscope? 

A.  The  breath  sounds  were  harsh  and  subcrepitant  rales 
were  andible,  especially  at  the  right  apes. 

Q.  What  important  aid  to  diagnosis  was  unmentioned? 

A.  Examination  ot  tlie  sputum. 

Q.  Mr.  Farwell,  you  are  the  clinical  clerk  in  charge  of  this 
case;  what  report  have  \ou  to  make? 

A.  {Mr.  Fartrell.)  I  have  examined  the  sputa  in  the  patlio- 
I'lgioal  lalioratory.  The  mass  hrought  up  in  the  morning  is 
mucopurulent  and  nummular,  and  contains  elastic  tissue,  also  a 
few  tubenle  bacilli  in  every  slide  examined. 

Q.  Mr.  C.  D„  of  what  use  is  this  report  ? 

A.  It  is  positive  evidence  of  the  nature  of  the  disease. 

Q.  Were  any  important  symptoms  of  pulmonary  tuberon- 
losic  absent? 

A.   Ihemoptysi*:,  night-sweats,  and  fever. 

V-   What  symptoms  were  present? 

A.  Cough,  debility,  loss  of  weight. 

Case  I. — Dr.  Maclhnnell:  The  new  case  I  present  to  you 
-to-day  is  that  of  .John  Farrell,  aged  sixty-six,  a  laborer,  who 
was  admitti'd  on  the  2iih  of  October — i.  e.,  thirteen  days  ago. 
He  wa-"  sent  in  from  the  oiU-patient  room  because  he  had  sci- 
atica. He  complained  of  pain  down  the  back  of  the  left  thigh, 
which  was  very  severe  and  kept  him  from  earning  his  living. 
There  were  also  pains  in  the  shoulders  and  arms,  but  there  was 
no  BtifTncss  of  thejoints.  He  owns  to  having  been  very  intem- 
perate, but  he  siijs  that  he  h«s  never  had  rheumali.-im. 

The  family  history — which  is  given  it)  detail  in  the  report  I 
have  here  furnished  by  Mr.  Morrow,  the  clinical  clerk  in  charge 
—  is  negative. 

After  his  admission  we  found  pliysical  signs  of  nn  emphy- 
sematous rondiiion  of  his  lungs,  and  some  of  you  will  remem- 
ber that  I  pointed  this  out  as  being  not  nnconiroonly  found  in 

*  The  temperature  rose  from  91°  on  the  morning  of  admission 
steadily  to  100°  on  the  following  morning.  On  the  fourth  evening  It 
was  I<»2-5°,  on  the  fifth  lOl'B",  and  did  not  come  to  norniul  until  the 
enrl  oT  the  first  week,  when  it  suddenly  fell,  voincidciitly  with  the  dis- 
apppamnci-  of  the  alidoniinid  paiu. 


old  people.  The  area  of  cardiac  dullness  was  not  encroached 
npon,  but  it  was  increased  in  extent,  the  apex  beating  under 
the  nipple,  and  I  said  that  probably  the  heart  was  much  larger 
than  the  area  of  dullness  represented,  owing  to  the  emphystma 
of  I  he  lungs.  The  sounds  were  somen  hat  weak,  hut  there  were 
no  murmurs.  There  were  no  evidences  of  disease  elsewhere. 
The  pains  were  disappearing  gradually,  and  the  general  condi- 
tion was  improving,  when,  upon  the  night  of  the  30th  of  Octo- 
ber, a  certain  change  took  place,  of  which  the  patient  will  tell 
us  himself.  What  happened  to  you  on  the  night  of  the  30lh  of 
October? 

The  Patient:  I  went  to  bed  as  well  as  ever  I  was,  with  the 
exception  of  the  old  pains  in  my  leg.  About  eleven  o'clock  I 
was  seized  with  a  violent  pain,  which  ran  from  the  pit  of  my 
stomach  np  to  ray  neck.  I  could  not  get  any  breath  on  account 
of  the  pain,  and  I  thought  I  was  going  to  die.  I  was  in  a  fear- 
ful state  with  shortness  of  breath.  The  nurse  saw  I  was  bad 
and  sent  for  the  house  doctor. 

Q.   What  did  he  do? 

A.  He  ordered  hot  poultices  and  pnt  something  sharp  into 
my  arm,  and  after  that  I  felt  better. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  chill  ?  Did  your  teet  h  chatter,  and  did 
you  feel  cold  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  sharp  pain  in  either  side  of  your 
chest  ? 

A.  No,  .sir.  It  was  just  in  the  middle  and  ran  from  there 
to  there  (from  the  top  of  the  sternum  to  the  epigastrium). 

Q.  Mr.  E.  F.,  here  is  an  old  m«n  who,  apparently  in  good 
health,  for  his  sciatica  was  nearly  well,  gof  s  to  hed  and  awakes 
in  urgent  pain  and  dyspncea.     Can  you  suggest  a  cause? 

A.  It  might  be  ;>neumonia. 

Q.  Why  i>ne'jinonia  ? 

A.  Because  pneumonia  is  sudden  in  old  people. 

Q.   Would  your  stethoscope  help  you  ? 

A.  It  might  not,  because  the  physical  signs  may  not  be 
present. 

(J.  Whst  else  might  it  be? 

A.  Angina  from  old  heait  att'ection. 

Q.  W'hat  else? 

A.  Acute  pleurisy. 

Q.  One  serous  membrane  can  be  affected,  so  can  another? 

.1.  Yes.     It  might  he  acute  pericarditis 

(J.   What  symptotiisof  a  sudden  pneumonia  are  absent? 

A.  Chill  and  pain  in  the  side. 

Dr.'MncDonnell. :  The  rep>irt  of  the  night  nurse  and  that 
of  the  house  physician  corroborate  that  of  the  patient,  which 
he  has  giv-^n  rem.Mrkably  clearly.  Dr.  McKechnie  found  no 
cause  for  the  pain  until  the  folli>wing  day,  when  a  very  loud 
friction  murmur  became  evident.  I  heard  it  on  the  morning  of 
the  1st  of  November,  and  I  have  never  heard  any  pericardiac 
friction  sound  so  loud  and  distinct.  There  was  no  evidence  of 
fluid  in  the  pericardium.  The  friction  sound  was  limited  to  an 
area  of  about  the  size  of  a  half  dollar,  situated  just  where  the 
fourth  rib  meets  the  sternnm  on  the  right  side.  It  accompanied 
both  sounds  of  the  heart  and  was  nnaflocted  by  a  cessation  of 
breathing. 

On  the  night  of  the  attack  ho  went  to  bed  with  a  normal 
temperature,  but  by  the  following  morning  it  had  lisen  two  de- 
grees and  remained  high  until  two  days  ago.  The  pulse  ran  up 
from  tit)  to  104.  The  rt  spirations  were  not  at  all  increased  in 
number.     (A  point  against  the  diagnosis  of  pne'imonia.) 

Q.  Examine  the  chest  thoroughly.     What  is  the  condition 
of  the  lungs?     Are  there  any  evidences  of  pleurisy  or  pneu- 
monia ? 
.(.   No. 
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Q.  Now  put  your  stethoscope  just  here  (at  the  junction  of 
the  fourrli  ri^fhl  costal  cartilajie  and  the  sternum)  and  make 
slight  pressure  with  it.     What  do  you  hear? 

A.  A  friction  sound. 

Q.  With  what  sounds  is  it  synchronous? 

A    With  the  heart  sounds.     It  accompanies  both. 

Q.  Have  you  found  a  cause  for  the  illness  of  the  30th  of 
October  ? 

A.  Yes.     ITe  probalily  had  acute  pericarditis. 

Q.  Canyon  pii.-itively  exclude  pneumonia?  Remember  that 
pneumonia  and  pericarditis  often  go  together  in  the  same  siib- 
ject. 

A.  The  subsequent  history  is  not  that  of  pneumonia. 

Q.  Are  you  satisfied  that  he  has  acute  pericarditis  and  that 
the  onset  of  this  disease  was  the  cause  of  this  attack  on  the 
night  of  the  30th  of  October? 

A.  Yes. 

Q  Do  you  think  it  probable  that  acute  pericarditis  could 
occur  without  a  cause,  and  until  to-day  we  can  not  find  one? 
Keinember  be  has  been  ill  for  three  days.  What  is  the  most 
common  cause  of  pericarilitis? 

A.  Rheumatism. 

Dr.  MacDonnell:  The  other  canses  are  traumatism,  which 
we  need  not  consider;  infectious  diseases,  which  lie  has  not; 
and  Hright's  disease,  which  we  can  exclude  by  the  examination 
of  the  urme.  The  cause  became  app:irent  yesterday  morning, 
when  he  began  to  complain  of  pain  in  the  left  great  toe  joint 
and  afterward  of  pain  in  the  right  toe  joint.  Although  he 
denies  ever  having  had  rheumatism,  yet  he  acknowledges  an  old 
friend  in  this  swelling  of  his  left  foot.  He  says  he  had  an  attack 
just  like  this  in  his  left  foot  seven  years  ago.  It  never  touched 
any  other  joint. 

There  is  evidently  now  an  acute  joint  aftection  to  accom- 
pany the  pericarditis,  and  that  joint  affection  looks  to  me  very 
much  like  gout.  Acute  rheumatism  does  not  usually  attack 
people  for  the  first  time  attbeageot  fifty-nine;  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  very  rare  for  it  to  attack  after  thirty.  And  this  old  man, 
whom  we  have  no  reason  for  disbelieving,  declares  that  he  nt-ver 
had  any  joint  ati'eclion  in  his  life  except  this  one  attack  in  the 
left  toe  joint  seven  years  ago. 

1.  Age  is  one  point  against  acute  rheumatism. 

2.  The  joint  affected  is  gout's  own  joint.  It  has  attacked 
both  of  them.*  Rheumatism  prefers  ihe  medium  joints,  like 
the  elbow  and  wrist. 

3.  The  character  of  the  swelling  resembles  that  of  gout. 
The  tissues  are  red  and  glazed  all  round  the  joint.  It  looks  hot 
and  angry,  and  you  can  perceive  it  is  exquisitely  painful. 

The  points  against  the  diagnosis  of  acute  gout  are  these: 

1.  The  absence  of  previous  attacks  save  the  one  mentioned. 

2.  The  presence  of  pericarditis,  wiiich  is  so  common  a  com- 
plication of  rheumatism  and  which  is  so  rarely  mentioned  in 
connection  with  gout. 

3.  The  rapid  relief  which  followed  the  administration  of  the 
salicylates. 

Altogether  it  is  most  probable  that  we  are  dealing  with 
acute  rheumatism,  modified  by  ihe  aiie  of  the  patient  and  by  a 
previous  attack,  as  well  as  by  the  fact  that  he  met  with  his  ill- 
ness in  hospital  where  appropriate  treatment  was  immediately 
at  hand.t 

Dr.  .UarDonneU :  This  patient,  whom  1  present  to  you  for 
the  fir-t  time  to-day,  is  John  Jough,  aged  seventy-seven,  for- 

•  The  joint.s  subsequently  involved  were  the  metacnrpo-phalangenl 
joint  of  the  right  hanil  iind  the  metntarso-phalangcal  joints  of  l>oth  foet. 

f  A'uvniil/er  J^,  1S!K). — No  appri>ciat)lo  effusion  into  the  pericunliuiii 
baa  lakcn  place.     The  joint  alTection  has  quite  sulisiiled. 


merly  a  sailor  in  the  Royal  Xavy,  latterly  a  journeyman  tailor, 
lie  was  admitted  on  the  30th  of  October,  1890.  He  says  that 
he  enjoyed  good  health  until  about  four  years  ago,  when  his 
sight  began  to  fail  him  and  hec"uld  no  longer  work  at  his  trade. 
For  about  the  same  period  he  has  suftered  from  cough,  pains  in 
the  chest,  and  hreathlessness  upon  exertion.  On  the  30th — that 
is,  four  days  ago— he  went  to  get  some  medicine  at  the  ont-pa- 
tient  department  of  the  hospital,  and  on  the  way  home  was 
seized  with  severe  pain  in  the  right  side,  shivering,  and  a  sense 
of  very  great  weakness,  so  that  he  could  no  longer  walk,  but 
was  obliged  to  lie  down  on  the  pavement.  The  ambulance  was 
summoned  and  he  was  brous-'ht  to  the  hospital. 

Q.  Mr.  F.  G.,  can  you  suggest  a  cause  for  chill,  pain  in  the 
side,  and  suddeu  prostration  in  a  feeble  old  man? 

A.  It  might  be  pneumonia. 

Dr.  2facDoimeU :  He  was  accordingly  given  a  bed  in  this 
ward,  and  the  following  state  on  admission  is  noted  in  the  re- 
port banded  to  me  now  by  Mr.  Dewar,  the  clinical  clerk :  The 
patient  presented  an  anxicms  appearance  and  was  evidently 
short  of  breath.  There  was  a  very  distinct  malar  blush.  He 
conipliined  of  weakness  and  pain  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach. 
The  temperature  was  100°;  pulse  8(3;  respiration  36.  There 
was  no  cough. 

Q.  What  physical  signs  are  present? 

A.  The  left  siile  of  the  chest  expands  better  than  the  right. 

Q.  Can  you  find  the  apex  beat  of  the  heart  ? 

.1.  It  is  here,  a  good  inch  outside  the  nipple  line. 

Q.  What  other  signs  are  there? 

A.  The  area  of  superficial  dullness  of  the  heart  is  increased. 
It  begins  above  at  the  third  rib  in  the  middle  line;  laterally,  it 
extends  from  the  right  border  of  the  sternum  to  the  apex  beat, 
just  one  inch  outride  the  ni|iple  line. 

Q.  Now  listen  to  the  heart  sounds.     What  do  you  hear? 

A.  A  very  loud  systolic  murmur  at  the  apex  and  a  double 
murmur  at  the  aortic  cartilage.* 

Q.  Now  percuss  the  lungs. 

.1.  Both  lungs  are  clear  in  front  on  percnssion.  Behind,  the 
left  lung  is  quite  clear  to  the  base,  but  the  right  lung  is  dull 
from  the  angle  of  the  scapula  to  the  base. 

Q.  The  stethoscopic  signs? 

A.  Bronchial  breathing  is  very  well  marked  over  the  dull 
area  at  the  right  pulmonary  base.  The  respiration  is  hurried. 
There  are  mucous  laK-s  on  inspiration  and  expiration.  The  vo- 
cal resonance  is  increased. 

Q.  Now  the  liver  and  s|>leen? 

A.  No  signs  of  enlargement. 

Q.  The  urine  is  reported  to  afford  negative  evidence  of  di»- 
easo  ;   what  is  your  diagnosis? 

A.  Acute  pneumonia  with  heart  disease. 

Q.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  heart  disease? 

.1.  Valvular  disease  with  hypertrophy. 

Q.  Of  ohl  standing? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Why? 

.1.  Because  there  is  evident  cnhirgement  of  the  heart. 

Q.   How  lines  that  tally  with  the  history  ? 

A.  He  said  that  he  had  cough,  dyspnoea,  and  pain  in  the 
chest  for  several  years. 

Dr.  Mnclionnell :  There  are  many  instructive  points  in  con- 
nection with  this  case.  The  diagnosis  is  pliiin.  First,  most 
probably  as  a  result  of  athcroinntous  change,  the  valves  have 
become  incompetent ;  an  h\  pertroi)h_v  of  the  walls  of  the  heart 
has  occurred  which  has  completel>  compensateil  for  the  valvn- 


*  Capillary  pulse  was  well  marked  in  Ihe  finger-nails  during  Ihe  pe- 
riod of  p\rexia.  l>ut  after  Oie  tenqi«Taliire  l>«-nin'.p  iii»in>Rl  il  was  I1.8I. 
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lar  defect,  as  is  evidenced  by  tlie  fact  tliat  be  bas  never  had 
dropsy  of  the  feet,  but  probably  compensation  is  beginning  to 
fail  and  he  applies  for  relief  at  the  out  patient  room.  Probably 
the  exertion  of  getting  home  brought  about  a  condition  of  pul- 
monary stasis  which  may  have  predisposed  to  pneumonia,  or 
the  lungs  may  habitually  have  been  in  an  engorged  condition, 
ready  to  take  on  that  disease.  When  an  old  person  is  attacked 
with  severe  pain  in  the  side  and  chill,  the  diagnosis  of  pneu- 
monia is  almost  certain.  The  malar  flush  in  an  old  person  is 
very  suggestive,  and  here  it  was  coupled  with  hurried  breathing 
and  fever.  Even  in  the  absence  of  physical  signs  the  diagnosis 
would  be  almost  complete. 

Twoiinportant  symptomsof  pneumonia  were  absent — cough 
and  rusty  expectoration.  Both  these  symptoms  are  often  ab- 
sent in  pneumonia,  and  are  generally  absent  in  senile  pneu- 
monia. 

Q.  {To patient).  How  is  your  cough  since  you  came  in  ? 

A.  Better. 

Q.  Do  you  cough  at  all  ? 

A.  Scarcely  at  all. 

Q.  Did  you  cough  much  before  you  came  in  ? 

A.  Yes,  a  great  deal. 

Dr.  MucDonnell :  It  would  appear  as  if  his  acute  pneumonia 
had  cured  his  cough,  and  this  has  often  been  noticed.  Patients 
who  have  chronic  bronchitis  with  winter  cough  and  who  con- 
tract pneumonia  are  often  relieved  of  their  cough  while  the 
pneumonia  is  in  progress. 

Q.  Are  yon  short  of  breath  now  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  short  before  yon  came  in — more  than  you  are 
now  i 

A.  Yes. 

Dr.  MucDonnell :  The  same  is  true  of  dyspnoea.  Persons 
habitually  short-winded  do  not  appear  to  be  so  breathless  when 
pneumonia  attacks  them  as  those  whom  the  disease  strikes  when 
in  good  health. 

{The patient's  hed  is  remover].)  In  senile  pneumonia  the  pa- 
tient may  die  before  physical  signs  have  time  to  develop.  Our 
pathological  friends  very  often  find  pneumonias  of  whose  ex- 
istence we  were  not  aware.  Pneumonia  is  a  very  common  cause 
of  death  in  elderly  people,  and  is  frequently  overlooked. 

The  physical  signs  differ  from  those  of  ordinary  pneumonia. 
The  dullness  may  not  be  perceptible.  The  crepitant  r&le  is 
nearly  always  entirely  absent  and  is  replaced  by  the  mucous 
r&le  such  as  we  have  beard  here.  But  the  breathing  readily 
takes  on  a  blowing  character. 

As  to  the  prognosis  of  this  case — when  I  examined  tlie 
patient  the  day  before  yesterday  I  told  my  house  physician  that 
I  thought  the  old  man  would  die.  lie  was  very  feeble;  he 
already  h.ad  advanced  cardiac  disease  which  would  be  likely  to 
impede  the  action  of  the  lungs,  which  were  now  seriously  at- 
tacked. But  to-day  he  seems  better.  There  is  improvement 
in  every  symptom  and  the  disease  does  not  appear  to  have 
spread.  This  is  the  fifth  day,  and  we  may  expect  a  crisis  be- 
fore many  more. 

The  treatment  in  these  cases  is  not  one  of  drugs.  A  patient 
in  this  condition  must  have  the  most  nourishing  diet  and  a  free 
supply  of  stimi.'hints.  I  ordered  him  twelve  ounces  of  whisky 
in  the  twenty-four  hours  and  no  medicine.* 


The  New  York  Polyclinic. — Dr.  James  P.  Tuttic  has  been  «p- 
poiKtc'il  Ui Hirer  on  th.^^eases  of  the  rectum  and  anun,  and  nii- 
nounccs  timt  |je  will  hold  clinics  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  ut 
7  P.  u. 

*  The  patient  eventually  made  a  good  recovery. 
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•LABORATORY   RESEARCHES   REGARDIXC    EPHEMERAL 
FEVERS. 

The  causation  of  febricula?  has  been  tlie  subject  of  some 
original  experiments  by  Roussy,  whose  contributions  have  re- 
cently been  published  in  the  Archives  de  physiologic.  His 
paper  is  a  significant  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  the  febrile 
process  in  certain  minor  atTections  that  have  hitherto  received 
very  little  attention  at  the  bauds  of  biologists.  Ee  lias  ob- 
served, in  the  first  place,  the  frequent  occurrence  of  cases  of 
high  temperature  of  short  duration,  the  cause  of  which  has 
been  the  ingestion  of  stale  beer,  decayed  fish,  or  stagnant  water 
containing  vegetable  matter,  such  as  hay,  leaves,  etc.  The 
author  holds  the  opinion  that  the  oause  of  this  kind  of  pyrexia 
is  not  a  specific  micro-organistn,  but  a  soluble  chemical  sub- 
stance. Animals  were  experimented  upon  by  intravenous  in- 
jections of  water  containing  decaying  organic  substances,  with 
the  result  of  producing  intense  fever,  the  temperature  going  as 
high  as  107'o°  F.,  with  decided  symptoms  of  gastro-intestinal 
disturbance.  A  like  quantity  of  the  same  tiuid  taken  into 
the  stomach  produced  neither  febrile  nor  digestive  derange- 
ment. 

Roussy  paid  particular  attention  to  the  high  fever  caused 
by  the  yeast  of  beer.  That  substance,  when  rubbed  up  with 
distilled  water  and  after  twenty-four  hours  filtered,  yielded 
a  filtrate  which,  injected  under  the  skin,  was  followed  by 
sharp  pyrexia  lasting  from  twelve  to  fifteen  hours.  Thstt 
this  fever  was  not  due  to  the  mechanical  or  other  effects 
of  the  contained  germs  was  proved  by  the  fact  tliat  when 
a  quantity  of  the  yeast  cells  was  collected  on  a  filter  and  dried 
at  270°  v.,  and  then  prepared  for  subcutaneous  injection  in  dis- 
tilled water,  no  pyrexial  action  was  observed.  That  the  fever 
was  caused  by  the  product  of  the  living  cell  was  shown  by  cul- 
tivating the  yeast  in  bouillon  and  tlicn  carefully  washing  the 
cells  at  the  bottom  of  the  glass  with  sterilized  water  and  allow- 
ing them  to  stand  for  three  days.  The  injection  of  this  mate- 
rial was  followed  by  the  same  febrile  agitation  as  that  already 
observed  to  be  due  to  the  stale-beer  injections.  By  a  some- 
what laborious  process,  Roussy  was  able  to  isolate  a  granular 
mass  of  a  light-yellow  color  which  caused  febrile  action  when 
injected.  This  mass  deliquesced  upon  exposure,  forming  a 
syrupy  substance  that  adhered  teriacionsly  to  the  sides  of  the 
vessel  when  dried.  In  a  desiccator  the  precipitate  became 
white  and  slightly  scaly,  and  was  readily  pulverized;  placed 
upon  the  tongue,  it  rapidly  melted,  at  first  giving  a  resinous 
tas'c,  and  after  that  a  biting  sensation  which  rose  to  a  sense  of 
strangulation.  To  this  8ub>tnnce  the  author  has  given  the 
I  name  of  pyretogenin.    Small  subcutaneous  injections  of  thig 
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fever-prodncer  caused  in  animals  a  rise  of  temperature  within 
an  hour  or  half-hour,  often  as  high  as  107°  F.,  and  accom- 
panied by  chills,  vomiting,  and  diarrhoea.  The  palse  was  fre- 
quent, hard,  and  small,  and  the  skin  was  dry.  There  was  an 
increase,  during  the  febrile  movement,  in  the  amount  of  urea 
and  carbonic  acid  eliminated.  After  six  or  seven  Lours  the 
animal  was  again  in  a  normal  condition. 


MINOR  PAEAORAPIIS. 

DIABETIC   PARAPLEGIA. 

The  London  Medical  Record  quotes  from  a  recent  lecture  by 
Charcot  on  the  organic  or  dynamic  afTections  of  the  lower 
limbs,  in  the  course  of  which  the  subject  of  diabetic  paraplegia 
was  considered.  Since  1880,  when  Jules  Worms  wrote  of  the 
symmetrical  neuralgias  of  diabetic  patients,  other  writer?,  such 
as  von  Ziemssen,  Buzzard,  and  Bernard,  have  pointed  out  other 
neuropathic  conditions,  such  as  fornjicalion,  hypertesthesia, 
dysiBstbesiffi,  and  even  absence  of  the  iinee-jerk,  as  the  result 
of  diabetes.  Tlie  absence  of  the  knee-jerk,  in  cases  that  are 
grave  but  not  of  necessity  grave  because  of  the  large  quantity 
of  sugar  excreted,  is  apparently  the  result  of  a  peripheral  neu- 
ritis, the  spinal  cord  being  found  intact.  In  some  cases  loco- 
motor ataxia  is  simulated  by  this  symptom,  by  the  lightning 
pains,  by  other  sensory  disturbances,  and  by  the  ataxic  gait. 
But  neither  in  the  diabetic  ataxia  nor  in  the  alcoholic  variety 
is  the  gait  really  that  of  tabes,  the  muscular  paralysis  being 
most  marked  in  the  extensors  of  the  foot.  In  fact,  in  all  the 
forms  of  pseudotabes  whether  diabetic,  alcoholic,  saturnine, 
arsenical,  or  from  beri-beri,  we  see  the  "  steppage,"  not  the 
true  ataxic  walk.  The  front  part  of  ihe  foot  falls,  and  the  pa- 
tient is  obliged  to  step  higher  than  usual  to  prevent  the  toes 
from  catching  the  ground.  The  paralyzed  muscles  sliow  the 
electrical  reaction  of  degeneration.  The  spinal  cord,  however, 
is  not  the  site  of  serious  alteration,  the  posterior  columns  espe- 
cially remaining  quite  free  from  impairment.  In  diabetic  para- 
plegia there  is  not  that  pain  on  pressure  of  the  limb  found  in 
the  alcoholic  variety,  but  the  feet  fall  even  when  the  patient  is 
seated.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  case  exhibited  by  the  lecturer 
bore  the  closest  resemblance  to  the  alcoholic  cases,  but  there 
was  no  alcoholisiri  about  it. 


THE   NEW   SURGEON-GENERAL   OF   THE   ARMY. 

Amokg  the  nominations  sent  to  the  Senate,  by  the  Presi- 
dent, on  the  23d  inst.,  was  that  of  Dr.  Charles  Sutherland,  to 
be  Surgeon-General  of  the  army.  Dr.  Sutherland  entered  the 
medical  department  of  the  army  in  1852  and  is,  to-day,  llie 
ranking  Colonel  in  that  department,  llis  services  during  the 
war  of  the  rebellion  won  for  him  the  brevets  of  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  and  Colonel;  and  his  appointment  to  the  highest  posi- 
tion in  the  department  is  but  a  just  recognition  of  those  serv- 
ices. In  1866  he  was  appointed  Assistant  Medical  Purveyor, 
and  his  experience  in  that  capacity  fits  him  for  the  office  which, 
we  feel  assured,  he  will  fill  with  credit  to  himself  and  to  tlie 
corps  which  he  represents. 


THE  LIBRARY  OF  THE   NEW   YORK   HOSPITAL. 

Os  (he  1st  of  January  the  librarian,  Dr.  John  L.  Vander- 
voort,  will  retire  from  the  office  of  which  he  has  discharged  the 
duties  almost  continuously  since  1837.  At  the  time  of  his  ap- 
pointment the  library  consisted  of  only  4,166  volumes,  and  was 


open  for  the  delivery  of  books  to  those  privileged  to  use  them 
only  on  stated  days,  and  for  from  an  honr  and  a  half  to  two 
hours  at  a  time.  It  was  not  for  some  years  after  that  that  a 
daily  service  was  established.  From  the  time  of  the  dis- 
mautling  of  the  old  hospital  building  in  Broadway  to  the  open- 
ing of  the  present  building  in  Fifteenth  Street,  the  library  was 
moved  several  times,  but  during  all  that  time  Dr.  Vandervoort 
managed  to  make  it  available  to  those  who  had  occnsion  to 
make  use  of  it.  It  is  soon  to  be  moved  into  a  new  building  ad" 
jaeentto  its  present  quarters.  More  than  14,000  volumes  have 
been  added  to  it  during  Dr.  Yandervoort's  tenure  of  office. 
We  learn  that  his  son  will  continue  to  di.'cbarge  the  duties  of 
assistant  librarian.  Both  the  hospital  authorities  and  the  medi- 
cal profession  of  New  York  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Vandervoort 
for  his  long  and  intelligent  service. 


A   CHRISTMAS   SENTIMENT   REGARDING    THE   MEDICAL 
PROFESSION. 

The  following  seasonable  tribute  to  our  profession  may  be 
found  in  the  Christmas  number  of  All  the  Year  Round  in  a 
story  by  Fargeon :  "Surely  there  must  be  some  beneficent  in- 
fluence at  work  that  humanizes  and  softens  the  heart,  that 
makes  it  respond  willingly  and  cheerfully  to  the  appeals  of 
those  who  suffer  1  Numberless  are  the  instances  that  can  be 
adduced  of  the  wonderful  goodness  of  physicians,  renowned 
and  eminent,  who  sacrifice  their  time  without  expectation  or 
desire  of  return  for  the  inestimable  services  they  render.  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  snying  that  of  all  arts  it  is  the  most  en- 
nobling and  beautiful,  and  that  its  record  of  kind  deeds  is 
maicliless  and  unapproachable.  With  all  my  heart  I  say, 
•  Heaven  bless  the  doctors  for  all  the  good  they  do,  for  the  gond 
they  are  enabled  to  do.' " 


A   CONTRIBUTION    TO   THE   .ETIOLGY   OF  JACKSONUN 
EPILEPSY. 

In  the  Arc/iiv  far  pathologkche  ATUitomie  und  Phyiiologie 
U7id  fur  Minische  Medicin,  Dr.  K.  Yamagiwa  calls  attention  to 
two  cases  of  severe  cortical  epilepsy  in  which  post-mortem 
sections  of  the  brain  revealed  disseminated  patches  of  Diitoma 
pulmonale  in  the  cortex.  Microecopic  examination  showed,  in 
connection  with  the  parasites,  giant-cell  and  round-cell  infiltra- 
tion, thickened  blood-vessel  walls,  and  new  connective-tissue 
growth.     Further  research  disclosed  the  Distonia  in  the  lungs. 


HEMIANOPSIA  FOLLOWING  UTERINE   HAEMORRHAGE. 

De.  a.  CiiEVAi.LEREAr,  in  the  October  number  of  the  Ar- 
chives de  tocologie,  details  the  histories  of  two  cases  of  henji- 
anopsia  which  came  on  after  severe  uterine  h»morrhage.  The 
author  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  prolonged  s>ncope  which 
followed  the  haemorrhage  might  have  given  rise  to  blood  co- 
agula  in  some  of  the  branches  of  the  cerebral  arteries  which 
supplied  that  part  of  the  cortex  governing  vision,  or  some  of 
the  fibers  of  the  optic  tract. 


THE   TETANUS  GERM. 

Dr.  M.  Retniek,  in  the  Renue  de  chirurgie,  gives  the  result 
of  various  experiments  on  animals  with  a  culture  of  tetanus 
germs.  In  every  instance,  after  the  inoculation  the  typical 
symptoms  were  developed,  and  death  followed  in  a  short  time. 
The  microscope  demonstrated  the  bacilli  of  Nicolaier  in  every 
case. 
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THE    CORROSIVE-SUBLIMATE    TREATMENT   OF  GRANULAR 
COXJCNCTIVITIS. 

The  treatment  of  different  forms  of  granular  conjunctivitis 
with  various  strengths  of  corrosive-sublimate  solution  seems  to 
have  given  gootl  results  in  the  hands  of  Guaita  {Annates  d^ocii- 
listique).  The  details  of  the  treatment  are  published  in  the 
Union  medicale.  The  sublimate  is  used  in  strengths  ot  from 
1  to  300  to  1  to  500,  and  it  is  applied  to  the  palpebral  conjunc- 
tiva with  a  camel's-hair  brush  every  two  hours  or  according  to 
the  severity  of  the  case.  If  the  disease  is  slight,  a  collyrium  of 
1  to  1,000  is  given.  There  have  been  no  symptoms  of  poison- 
ing or  complications  to  the  cornea  from  this  method,  but  very 
prompt  amelioration  of  the  symptoms  has  followed  its  eraplciy- 
ment  in  every  instance. 

AN   EPIDEMIC   OF   TUBERCULAR   PNEUMONIA. 

De.  KiJssNER,  in  the  Centralblatt  fur  klinisefie Meilicin,men- 
tions  five  cases  of  this  affection,  the  histories  of  which  had  been 
previously  published  by  Dr.  L.  Dor,  in  the  Province  medicale. 
The  cases  had  occurred  in  close  connection  in  a  hospital  ward. 
Four  of  ihem  were  rapidly  fatal;  the  tifth  ended  in  recovery. 
Autopsies  disclosed  the  fact  that  tubercle  bacilli  were  present, 
though  no  marked  symptom  had  existed  during  life.  There 
was  great  infiltration  of  the  lung  tissue,  and,  besides  the  char- 
acteristic bacilli,  there  was  another  micro-organism  present,  the 
one  which  had  evidently  caused  the  rapid  course  of  the  pneu- 
monia. 

ITEMS,   ETC. 

The  Koch  Treatment  at  the  County  Medical  Society. — On  Monday 
evening,  the  22d  inst.,  u  very  large  audience  of  physicians  assembled  at 
the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  County  of  New  York 
to  listen  to  the  first  public  report  made  in  New  York  on  the  subject  of 
Koch's  treatment  of  tuberculous  disease  as  observed  by  Dr.  John  H. 
Linsley  in  Berlin.  The  speaker,  who  had  followed  the  treatment  in 
Gephardt's  clinic  at  the  Charitd,  prefaced  his  statements  by  an  effeciive 
word  picture  of  the  daily  scenes  at  the  opening  of  each  clinic.  He  de- 
scribed the  halls  and  approaches  to  the  clinic  rooms  as  so  thronged  by 
physicians  as  to  be  almost  impassable  to  the  patients  as  they  elbowed 
their  way  to  the  professor's  table,  each  with  a  glass  containing  the  in- 
dividual's sputum.  If  examination  demonstrated  the  presence  of  tu- 
bercle bacilli,  each  patient  received  as  a  first  injection  one  milligramme 
ot  the  liquid.  The  patients  were  then  put  to  bed  and  the  changes  in 
their  condition  were  carefully  noted.  No  previous  histories  of  the  cases 
were  taken,  and  no  effort  was  made  to  obtain  them.  The  inoculating 
needle  was  used  from  one  patient  to  another,  and  no  attempt  was  made 
at  cleansing  or  disinfecting  it.  No  local  irritation  at  tlie  site  of  the 
puncture  had  followed  in  any  of  the  cases  observed.  The  only  precaution 
taken  was  the  immersion  of  the  needle  and  syringe  in  aljsolute  alcohol 
before  this  general  use.  The  characteristic  results  usually  made  their 
appearance  in  from  two  to  thirty  hours  after  the  inoculation.  The  first 
symptom  of  reaction  was  the  rise  of  temperature,  which  varied  from 
100°  to  106°  F.,  though  occasionally  it  became  subnormal.  This  was 
followed  by  persistent  headache,  pain  in  the  back  and  limbs,  and  usu- 
ally a  sharp  chill.  The.se  disturtiances  generally  subsided  within  twenty- 
four  hours.  The  second  injection  was  not  given  until  all  syni[)toms  of 
the  initial  reaction  had  entirely  disappeared,  and  all  subsequent  injec- 
tions were  administered  upon  this  basis.  The  dose  in  pidnionary  cases 
was  gradually  increased  to  ten  milligrammes.  The  patients  were  ex- 
amined as  to  their  general  condition  every  two  hours. 

The  reactions  were  of  so  varied  a  character  that  the  speaker  thought 
the  treatment  should  only  be  carried  on,  at  least  at  present,  in  a  prop- 
erly officered  institution.  Gerhardt  had  not  discharged  as  cured  any  of 
his  patients  with  phthisis  pulmonalis.  He  had  stated  that  the  sputum 
in  this  class  of  cases  was  at  first  increased  in  quantity  and  became 
thicker,  and  then  got  thinner  and  mucoid  in  character.  The  number 
of  bacilli  was  often  found  to  be  increased,  but  they  gradually  seemed 


to  undergo  a  certain  involution  process ;  they  would  become  club-shaped 
and  appeared  to  be  suffering  from  an  insufficient  or  improper  pabulum. 
The  weight  of  many  of  the  patients  increased  and  there  was  a  cessation 
of  night  sweats,  with  apparent  improvement  in  the  general  health. 
Professor  Gerhardt  had  stated  that  the  effects  in  these  cases  ot  phthisis 
could  not  be  demonstrated  lor  many  months.  He  had  expressed  him- 
self as  considering  the  prospects  most  encouraging.  Dr.  Linsley  then 
detailed  what  he  had  seen  of  the  lupus  cases  in  the  clinic,  and  his 
statements  agreed  with  those  made  by  Dr.  Stearns,  whose  observations 
are  recorded  in  full  in  this  issue.  While,  he  said,  there  was  little  doubt 
that  ere  long  the  liquid  would  be  made  on  a  large  scale  by  the  German 
Government,  still  it  was  hinted  that  there  existed  at  present  points  of 
detail  on  which  Koch  and  the  Government  were  not  quite  in  accord. 
It  was  very  doubtful,  in  the  speaker's  opinion,  if  the  actual  composi- 
tion of  the  liquid  would  be  made  known  for  a  long  time.  It  had  been 
suggested  by  the  German  physicians  that  Koch  was  not  quite  satisfied 
with  the  therapeutical  effects  so  far  achieved,  and  that,  if  by  further 
work  he  could  find  some  other  ingredient  to  add  to  its  elficacy,  it  would 
be  to  his  interest  to  do  so,  and  until  then  he  should  abstain  from  any 
direct  statements  as  to  the  composition. 

Dr.  F.  Warner,  who  had  on  that  day  returned  from  Berlin,  where  he 
said  he  had  had  ample  opportunity  to  make  the  injections  and  to  watch 
the  results,  substantiated  Dr.  Linsley's  remarks  in  general  terms.  Of 
the  pulmonary  cases,  he  stated  that  he  had  not  observed  any  results 
worth  recording,  though  it  must  be  admitted  that  many  of  the  cases 
treated  had  been  in  very  advanced  stages.  He  had  seen  some  very  good 
results  in  cases  of  laryngeal  tuberculosis. 

Dr.  S.  Baruch  said  that  he  had  made,  so  far,  sixty-six  injections  on 
thirteen  patients.  The  injections  had  been  given  by  his  house  physi- 
cian. Dr.  Max  Rosenthal,  at  the  Montefiore  Home.  While  it  was  too 
soon  to  hazard  any  conclusions,  he  might  say  that,  as  a  general  propo- 
sition, the  cough  and  expectoration  had  decreased  in  the  pulmonary 
eases.  Two  of  the  Home  patients  who  were  about  to  be  discharged  as 
cured  of  pre-existing  pulmonary  lesions  had  been  given  an  injection  of 
one  milligramme,  under  which  they  had  undergone  immediate  reaction. 
He  thought  these  experiments  confirmed  very  prettily  the  allegations 
made  as  to  the  diagnostic  value  of  the  injections. 

The  University  Medical  Magazine. — It  is  announced  that  the  size 
of  this  excellent  journal  is  soon  to  be  increased  by  the  addition  of  from 
sixteen  to  twenty-four  pages  to  each  number,  mainly  to  give  space  for 
fuller  abstracts  of  current  literature  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  William 
Pepper  and  Dr.  James  Tyson  (medicine).  Dr.  D.  Hayes  Agnew  and 
Dr.  J.  William  White  (surgery),  Dr.  Horatio  C.  Wood  (therapeutics). 
Dr.  William  Goodell  (gynaecology),  and  Dr  Barton  C.  Hirst  (obstetrics). 

The  Brooklyn  Post-graduate  Undertaking. — Articles  of  incorpora- 
tion have  liccn  tiled  in  Brooklyn  as  a  lir.-t  step  toward  the  establish- 
ment of  a  post-graduate  hospital  and  school  in  that  city.  The  manage- 
ment of  the  institution  will  bo  vested  in  a  board  of  medical  councilors, 
among  whom  are  Dr.  Charles  Jewett,  Dr.  Fowler,  Dr.  Jeffrey,  Dr. 
Evans,  aud  Dr.  Butler.  The  aim  of  the  faculty  will  be  to  cover  every 
field  of  study  in  surgery  and  practical  medicine.  An  outdoor  depart- 
ment is  included  in  the  future  scope  of  the  enterprise. 

Society  Meetings  for  the  Coming  Week : 

Tuesday,  December  SOIh:  Boston  Society  of  Medical  Sciences  (private). 

Wkdnesdat,  December  3 UI :  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  City  Medical  Association; 
Berkshire,  Mass.,  District  Medical  .Society  (Pittsfield). 

Tucrsday,  January  lit :  New  York  .\cademy  of  Medicine ;  Brooklyn 
Surgical  Society  ;  Society  of  Physicians  of  the  Village  of  Canandai- 
gua ;  Boston  Medico-psychological  Association  ;  Obstetrical  Society 
of  Philadelphia  ;  United  States  Naval  Medical  Society  (Washing- 
ton); Washington,  Vt.,  County  Medical  Society  (annual— Mont- 
pelier). 

Friday,  January  2d :  Practitioners'  Society  of  New  York  (private) 
Baltimore  Clinical  Society. 

Saturday,  January  3d:  Clinical  Society  of  the  New  York  Post- 
graduate Medical  School  and  Hospital ;  Manhattan  Medical  and  Sur- 
gical Society  (private);  Miller's  River,  Mass.,  Medical  Society. 
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ALVEOLAR  ABSCESS;   A  REJOINDER   TO   DR.  M.  L.   RHEIX. 

New  York,  December  15,  1890. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  iTew  York  Medical  Journal: 

Sib:  In  your  issue  for  December  6th  a  letter  appears,  writ- 
ten by  Dr.  M.  L.  Rliein,  ciiticisin>;  my  article,  Tiie  Importance 
of  Prompt  Treatment  in  Alveolar  Abscess,  published  in  your 
Journal  for  November  22il.     I  should  like  to  reply  to  the  same. 

I  am  aware  that  oral  and  dental  surgery  have  been  recog- 
nized as  specialties  in  medicine,  but  I  am  also  aware  that  large 
numbers  of  patients  sutTering  from  alveolar  abscess  present 
themselves  every  year  in  all  the  large  hospitals  and  dispensaries 
and  to  the  general  surgeon  for  relief,  and  that  they  require 
"prompt  treatment." 

The  setiology  of  the  fistulse  resulting  from  these  cases  has 
sometimes  puzzled  the  ablest  surgeons,  so  it  is  not  strange  that 
patients  should  consult  their  physicians  about  them  and  not  the 
dentist. 

I  regret  that  I  can  not  accept  the  compliment  the  writer 
pays  me  when  be  c:dls  the  classification  of  these  abscesses 
which  I  have  chosen— viz.,  into  superficial  and  deep— "origi- 
nal "  with  me. 

He  will  find  the  same  division  given  in  an  article  by  Dr. 
Briggs,  entitled  Diseases  and  Injuries  of  the  Jaws,  in  the  Refer- 
ence Iland-hook  of  the  Medical  Sciences. 

This  divi^ion  seems  a  most  natural  one,  and  the  dividing 
line  to  be  the  lold  of  mucous  membrane  passing  from  the  cheek 
to  the  gum.  In  the  superficial  form  the  apex  of  tooth-root 
does  not  pass  below  this  fold  ;  in  the  deep  form  it  does. 

This  is  a  point  made  by  both  Bryant  and  Holmes  in  their 
Systems  of  Surgery. 

As  these  abscesses  have  a  tendency  to  point  in  a  direction 
horizontal  to  the  point  of  origin,  the  former  usually  burst  into 
the  mouth  and  the  latter  (when  on  the  outer  alveolar  surface) 
externally  upon  the.  face.  Of  course,  either  of  these  may  be 
acute  or  chronic.  To  call  one  abscess  chronic  simply  because 
it  opens  into  the  mouth  and  another  acute  because  it  penetrates 
the  deeper  tissues  and  burrows  in  all  directions  seems  absurd. 
The  first  attack  of  the  superficial  form  is  certainly  an  acute 
aflair,  and  when  abscesses  of  the  deep  form  burst  extsrually 
they  are  generally  chronic  enough  to  suit  the  most  fastidious. 
The  writer's  "embarrassment  "  over  the  luck  of  information  of 
the  profession  on  dental  topics  is  truly  touching,  but  I  have 
yet  to  know  that  a  fair  knowledge  of  dental  pathology  in  its 
relation  to  diseases  of  the  jaw  is  not  of  far  more  importance  to 
the  surgeon  than  the  anatomy  of  the  lower  extremities  is  to 
the  student  of  dentistry. 

Speaking  of  the  pathology  of  these  case.s,  I  remarked  that 
the  "products  of  decomposition  pass  through  the  tooth  canal 
and  set  up  an  acute  infiammation  of  the  circumdental  mem- 
brane," and  the  word  periostenm  was  not  used,  as  the  writer 
hiiiiN. 

He  hopes  to  instruct  the  profession  by  use  of  the  word  peri- 
ci-mcntum,  but,  according  to  t\\<i  American  System  of  Dentistry. 
vol.  iii,  p.nge  000,  pericementum,  peridental  membrane,  dental 
periosteum,  etc.,  are  synonyms. 

We  are  further  informed  that  this  inflammation  is  due  to  a 
putrefaction  of  the  dead  |inlp.  Dr.  Rhein  might  have  gone  a 
step  further  and  spoken  of  the  micro  organisms  which  cause 
this. 

Although  a  tooth  miiy  be  fairly  well  nourished  by  its  cir- 
cumdental membrane,  when  the  pulp  of  a  tooth  is  dead,  pro- 
ducing the  characteristic  discoloration,  when  there  is  insensi- 


bility to  heat  and  cold  and  the  tendency  to  periodontitis,  the 
tooth  is  generally  designated  as  dead. 

In  speaking  of  the  treatment  of  these  cases  hardly  anj  thing 
was  said  about  the  snpertieial  form,  or  "gum-boil."  Its  course 
is  usually  short,  and  rupture  into  the  mouth  occurs  eithei  spon- 
tanecmsly  or  from  slight  pressure.  The  patient  c(msults  his 
dentist  about  these  matters;  they  are  of  little  or  no  interest  to 
the  pliysician.  It  is  "  the  dangerous  and  insidious  cases"  in 
which  there  is  "  great  danger  .  .  .  from  septic  symptoms  .  .  . 
due  to  the  absorjitiou  of  pus"  (as  the  writer  remarks)  that 
concern  the  physician. 

The  writer's  desire  to  save  the  tooth  is  a  laudable  one,  and 
the  method  of  treatment  he  prescribes  should  have  been  men- 
tioned in  my  article  when  speaking  of  abortive  measures. 
That  more  particularly  concerns  the  dentist,  however. 

If  the  cases  could  be  seen  in  time,  I  have  no  doubt  many 
teeth  might  be  saved  ;  but  there  lies  the  difficulty.  Frequently 
these  patients  consult  no  one  until  suppuration  has  taken  place, 
considerable  of  the  alveolar  process  has  been  absorbed,  and  the 
surrounding  tissues  are  infiltrated. 

In  such  a  case  I  doubt  if  any  injections  of  hydrogen  perox- 
ide or  bichloride  of  mercury  are  alone  enough  to  stop  the  pro- 
cess. Moreover,  many  of  tbese  abscesses  are  due  to  the  stunjp 
of  a  root  wholly  or  in  part  covered  up  by  the  gum. 

I  infer  from  Dr.  Khein's  letter  that,  even  after  the  most 
careful  treatment,  the  trouble  may  recur,  and  I  believe  this  is 
the  case  much  oftener  than  he  is  willing  to  admit.  I  have  seen 
several  patients  lately  in  private  practice  who  had  had  this  very 
experience,  and,  after  weeks  of  treatment,  finally  became  dis- 
gusted and  had  the  teeth  drawn,  when  the  trouble  ceHsed  at 
once.  I  have  had  a  little  personal  experience  also  in  this  uiat- 
ti-r  which  I  am  not  likely  to  forget.  Following  the  treatment 
of  a  tooth  in  a  similar  condition,  alter  the  manner  described  by 
him,  I  had  a  number  of  mild  attacks  of  alveolar  abscess  which 
were  aborted,  but  in  January  last  one  came  on  which  could  not 
be  cut  short.  In  an  almost  incredibly  short  time  the  face  be- 
came frightfully  swollen  and  the  temperature  rose  to  l(i3°  F. 

A  professional  friend  was  called,  who,  after  other  means 
had  failed,  ordered  the  tooth  extracted.  A  free  incision  was 
made  within  the  mouth,  when  quite  extensive  periostitis  of  the 
.law  was  found.  Two  weeks  and  a  half  of  careful  treatment 
were  required  before  it  was  healed  up. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  I  wish  the  tooth  had  bien 
dr.iwn  s  >me  time  before.  My  critic  remarks  th.it  he  has  never 
known  extraction  to  be  delayed  when  it  has  been  "determined 
upon."     There  is  just  the  point ;  when  is  it  determined  upnn  ? 

Desire  to  save  a  useful  org:in  may  cause  delayed  extraction, 
but  not  infrequently,  I  am  afraid,  there  is  another  reason. 

There  seems  to  be  (with  many)  a  dread  of  some  imjiending 
danger  if  the  tooth  is  drawn  while  the  inflammatory  process  is 
at  its  height. 

In  an  article  by  Heath,  in  li'i-t  Diseases  and  Injuries  if  llie, la  ics, 
Mr.  Oattlin,  F.  R.  0.  S.  (who  was  then  president  of  a  dentalasso- 
ciation  in  England),  is  quoted  as  follows:  "It  was  the  erring 
prictice  ot  some  to  wait  imtil  the  inflammaiion  had  subsided; 
but  if  the  tooth  bo  retained  .  .  .  sometijnes  causes  necrosis 
.  .  .  often  ending  in  abscess  .  .  .  i)erm!incntly  disfigures  the 
face." 

This  is  no  "misconception  of  facts,"  but  rre<iuently  when 
such  a  patient  is  directed  to  a  dentist  by  his  physician,  a  mes- 
sage must  be  sent  by  the  latter  saying  that  ho  will  take  the 
responsibility  of  extraction.  This  is  a  fact  well  known  to  phy- 
sicians, and  since  the  ptiMication  of  the  article  in  question  1 
have  had  letters  from  several  members  of  the  profession  saying 
this  had  been  their  experience  also. 

Trouble  may  follow,  it  is  true,  in  rare  instances,  as  after  any 
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other  surgical  procedure,  even  the  moft  trivial.  The  remark 
of  tlie  (loclor  about  extraction  bfing  only  uselul  in  dispensary 
practice  wuuld  seem  to  imply  that  these  teelh  are  oiily  retained 
in  the  wealtliy,  who  can  ailord  to  pay  for  weeks  of  treatment 
(even  if  the  tooth  has  to  come  out  in  the  end). 

The  writer's  comparison  of  false  teelh  to  ai  tirtcial  eves  shows 
alack  of  appreciation  for  that  marvelous  and  beautiful  organ 
which  is  so  well  called  ''the  light  of  the  soul."'  The  artificial 
eye,  no  matter  what  material  it  may  be  made  from,  never  at- 
tempts to  replace  the  function  of  the  natural  organ,  but  is  only 
for  appearance,  whereas  I  know  of  several  instances  in  whicli 
tronblesome  teeth  have  hnd  raucli  to  do  wiiii  the  patient >'  ill- 
health,  and  in  widih,  after  they  were  extracted  and  ropl.actd 
by  artificial  ones,  the  digcbtion  and  general  health  rapidly  im- 
proved. Surely  in  these  cases  the  aititicial  teelh  were  better 
than  the  natural  ones. 

In  reference  to  the  treatment  of  these  abscesses  by  extrac- 
tion, I  will  quote  a  lew  authois:  flidmes.  System  of  Surgery. 
says:  "In  all  casts  of  alveolar  abscess,  extraction  of  the  dis- 
eased or  dead  tooth  is  the  cure."  Tomes,  Dental  Surger;/, 
says  :  '■  If  inflammatory  action  has  gone  on  tor  a  day  or  two,  it 
is  probable  that  suppuration  can  not  be  avoided,  ...  in  that 
case  the  tooth  should  he  removed." 

Heath,  Diseases  and  Injuries  of  the  Jaws,  says:  "If  there 
be  an  obvious  source  of  local  irritatii^n,  extraction  of  the  tooth, 
or  stump  of  a  tooth,  should  be  immediately  performed."  Bry- 
ant, System  of  Surgery,  fays  :  "In  alvecdar  abscess  of  the  lower 
jaw,  a  prominence  passing  out  from  any  diseased  tooth  .  .  . 
vfill  point  to  the  tooth  «  hich  should  be  extracted." 

Garretson,  in  his  Si/stern  of  Oral  Surgery,  1890,  gives  many 
cases  in  which  fistulfe  due  to  alveolar  abscess  were  treated  by 
extraction,  and  rapid  recovery  followed. 

Id  the  Reference  Hand-book  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  article 
on  Diseases  and  Injuries  of  the  Jaws,  Dr.  Briggs  says:  "The 
treatment  of  alveolar  abscess  is  free  incision  and  extraction  of 
the  peccant  tooth." 

Many  other  authors  might  he  quoted  if  time  and  space  per- 
mitted. 

However,  there  are  two  sides  to  every  question,  notably  so- 
in  medicine,  and  the  treatment  of  alveolar  abscess  is  no  excep- 
tion to  the  rule. 

Any  number  of  works  on  dentistry  coidd  be  referrc  d  to.  I 
presume,  telling  how  these  abscesfcs  have  been  treated  by  in- 
jectionsof  carbolic  aciii.etc;  how  the  tooth  has  been  extracted, 
more  or  less  of  its  root  amputated,  the  alveolar  cavity  cleansed, 
and  the  tooth  returned  to  its  socket,  where  it  has  reunited  ;  in 
others,  how  the  roots  have  been  amputated,  and  n  ore  or  less  of 
the  alveolar  process  reiuoved  with  the  tootli  in  sitn,  and  many 
other  forms  of  treatment.  But,  nevertheless,  the  fact  remains 
that  the  shortest,  surest,  and  (piickest  treatment  of  alveolar  ab- 
SC08?  (when  the  trouble  can  not  be  aborted)  is  eaily  extraction. 

J.  I).  -MacPherson,  M.D. 
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SOUTIIEKN    SUiUilCAL   AND   GYN/ECOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

Third  Annual  Heeling,  held  in  Atlanta,  Georgin,  November  11, 

12,  and  IS.  ISOO. 

The  President,  Dr.  Georor  J.  Knoei.mann,  of  St.  I.oiiis, 

in  the  t'hair. 
How  shall  we  treat  our  Cases  of  Pelvic  Inflamma- 
tion?— A  paper  on  this  subject,  by   l;r.  K.  B.  Maury.  oI  Mem- 


phis, Tenn.,  gave  a  comprehensive  resume  of  the  pathology  of 
chronic  pelvic inllammation  as  it  had  been  clearly  demonstrated 
by  Bernutz,  Polk,  Coe,  and  others,  and  by  the  results  of  ab- 
dominal section.  This  pathology  was  that  of  pelvic  peritonitis 
dependent  upon  tubal  disease,  not  cellulitis.  Tlie  author  de- 
clared the  term  chronic  cellulitis  a  misnoiuer,  a  pathological 
condition  which  existed  only  in  the  imagination  of  the  physi- 
cian, a  term  which  had  been  productive  of  pernicious  results 
in  practice,  and  which  should  no  longer  be  used  in  connection 
with  non-obstetric  pelvic  inflammalion. 

When  tlie  pathology  rested  upon  such  positive  and  abundant 
evidence  the  question  might  be  asked,  Why  reopen  a  discus- 
sion upon  it  now?  Because  it  was  evident  from  our  society 
proceedings  and  hospital  repoits  that  great  confusion  existed 
in  the  medical  mind  to-day  in  regard  to  it.  Dr.  Byrne's  case, 
discussed  in  the  New  York  Obstetrical  Society  duiing  the  pres- 
ent year,  was  taken  as  an  illustration.  In  speaking  of  such 
cases,  the  great  ten<lency  to  relai)ses  in  chronic  pelvic  inflamma- 
tion was  illustrated  by  two  cases  in  which  purulent  tubes  were 
found  five  and  seven  years  after  attacks  of  peritonitis  and  when 
it  was  snpposed  the  patients  had  been  entirely  restored  to 
health.  Upon  the  subject  of  treatment,  the  writer  admitted 
that  by  non-surgical  therapeutic  measures  large  intraperitoneal 
exudations  were  often  absorbed,  and  even  some  tubal  and  ova- 
rian infiamraatioDS  entirely  disappeared,  and  recovery  seemed 
complete.  But  this  was  the  exception  and  by  no  means  the 
rule.  For  the  radical  cure  of  chronic  pelvic  inflammation 
non-surgical  treatment  failed  in  a  majority  of  the  cases.  A 
great  many  women  suffering  to  a  moderate  degree  continued  to 
do  so  in  spite  ot  the  best-directed  uon-sursical  measures,  and 
perhai>s  wisely  elected  not  to  undergo  operation.  As  a  rule, 
the  only  radical  and  permanent  relief  was  afforded  by  removal 
ot  the  diseased  appendages.  The  treatment  of  pus  collections, 
of  coiirse,  required  ahdominal  sectifin. 

The  Motive  and  Method  of  Pelvic  Surgery.— Dr.  Jostii-ii 
PiiioE,  of  Philadelphia,  followed  vwiih  a  paper  in  which  he 
said  that  pelvic  surger>  mu^^t  be  considered  apurt  from  abdom- 
inal surgery.  It  was  distinct  IVoiii  it  in  the  nature  of  the 
lesions  dealt  with,  in  the  difficulties  it  pre^etited,  and  in  the 
complications  and  embarrassments  to  routine  technique.  No 
where  as  much  as  in  pelvic  surgery  did  the  distinction  between 
the  general  surgeon  and  the  specia'ist  in  pelvic  disease  stand 
out  clearly.  Pelvic  ailhesions  in  appendicitis,  for  instance,  Mr. 
Treves  would  deal  with  by  the  knife.  It  this  was  feasible, 
why  not  put  the  knife  to  ovarian  and  tubal  abscess,  to  all  intes- 
tinal fixation  by  inflamnuitory  processes,  and  the  like?  The 
very  suggestion  <'f  such  method  to  the  mind  of  the  specialist 
accnstomed  to  deal  with  all  the  complexities  of  pelvic  sur- 
gery was  fraught  with  evil,  and  ibis  mere  suggestion  only 
made  it  clear  that  general  surgeons,  in  so  far  as  they  were 
en'tu'ely  wedded  lo  the  knile  in  removing  disease,  tell  short 
of  the  demonsi rated  hiirmriilness  of  its  ap|ilicati"n  in  pelvic 
work. 

liehitive  to  electricity,  the  speaker  said  that  electriciatis  Net 
talked  learnedly  of  the  undetermined  place  of  electricity  in  the 
treatment  ot  ovarian  cysts,  hut  tar-water  anil  tractors  had  gone 
totheir  lonir  rest.  The  time  must  yet  come  when  the  alhgations 
made  for  electricity  as  a  universal  panacea  must  be  exploded, 
and  its  real,  limited,  and  narrow  horizon  of  u?efulnes8  be  well 
definp'l.  The  pernicious  effect  of  so-called  cures  of  reported 
complicated  cases,  adhesions,  infliimmalions,  and  the  like,  by 
men  without  training,  who  looked  only  at  the  atupf'remeter 
while  they  adjusted  a  clay  pad  or  introduced  a  galvanic  sound, 
WHS  not  to  be  overestimated,  lie  had  repeatedly  sliown.  by  ex- 
hibited specimens,  the  fallacy  of  the  pretense  of  exact  diagnosig 
made  by  these  men,  and  the  arguments  were  irrcfutaMe.     Ho 
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believed  that  the  ooly  position  assumed  by  the  electricians  that 
had  the  slightest  foundation  in  fact  was  that  electricity  would 
sometimes  control  hajmorrhafte  and  relieve  pain.  That  it  cured 
either  was  not  proved. 

In  dealing  with  adhesions,  the  first  point  to  be  sought  after 
was  to  find  a  crease  or  crevice  into  which  some  progress  could 
be  made.  In  separiitiQK  intestinal  adhesions,  they  should  be 
broken  as  far  from  the  bowel  as  possilde.  The  strings  of  ad- 
hesions might  be  dealt  with  according  to  their  size;  some- 
times it  was  best  to  remove  them  ;  at  others  there  was  no  neces- 
sity for  this.  In  doubtful  cases  their  removal  was  the  better 
surgery.  Once  the  adherent  mass  was  removed,  the  ligature 
should  be  applied  close  to  the  cornu  uteri. 

In  the  treatment  of  extra-uterine  pregnancy  his  urgent  ad- 
vice was  to  operate  without  delay  w  lieu  the  symptoms  pointed 
to  the  disease,  with  the  assurance  that  delay  would  only  conipli- 
cate  matters  and  sacrifice  the  life  of  the  mother. 

Suprapubic  Cystotomy  in  a  Case  of  Enlarged  Prostate. 
— Dr.  \V.  II.  H.  CoHB,  of  Goldsboro,  N.  C  ,  read  a  paper  on  a 
case  of  this  affection.  The  patient,  a  farmer,  married,  aged 
forty-nine  years,  of  a  rheumatic  diathesis.  !ui<l  dated  his  troubles 
back  to  18^1.  While  attetidiiig  to  the  duties  of  Register  of  Deed<, 
he  hail  carelessly  allowed  overdistention  ot  his  bladder  to  occur, 
and  had  suffered  more  or  less  since  that  time.  In  1882  he  had 
had  an  attack  of  nephritic  colic  and  had  passed  a  small  calcu- 
lus, siinilar  in  size  and  shape  to  a  grain  of  wheat.  t)n  three 
different  occasions  he  had  passed  dark,  giitty  depo>ils.  In  1888 
he  had  suffered  much  inconvenience  and  some  pain  in  urinating. 
In  1887  he  had  passed  a  dark,  gristly,  bloody  substauce  of  about 
the  size  of  a  corn-pea,  accompanied  by  juuch  p!(in  and  bloody 
urine.  For  the  past  three  years  he  had  suft'crcd  uiuch  with 
cystitis  in  .a  very  aggravated  form,  with  great  pain  and  ditheulty 
in  drfeeation  ;  the  urine  contained  much  bloi.d,  pus,  and  mucus. 
The  patient's  efforts  to  relieve  his  bladder  and  bowels  had  been 
tormenting,  and  night  after  nigbt  had  been  spent  in  walking 
over  his  premises,  with  jfroanings  so  severe  as  to  disturb  his 
neighbors.  The  patient  had  consulted  the  author  on  .June  1.5th 
last,  and,  from  the  history  ot'  the  case,  he  had  suspected  vesical 
calculus.  l)Ut  had  failed,  upon  examination  with  the  sound,  to  (Lr- 
tcct  any  stone.  A  digital  examination,  however,  per  rectum  had 
disclosed  the  right  lobe  of  the  prostate  greatly  tnlarged,  rough, 
indurated,  exceedingly  tender,  and  sensitive,  -Vfier  con>ulta- 
tioii  by  letter  with  Dr.  Hunter  McGuire,  he  had  decided  upon 
suprapubic  cystotomy  as  the  only  hoiie  of  permanent  relief, 
which  had  been  done  after  the  method  of  Dr.  McGuire  on  .June 
23d.  At  the  expiration  of  two  months  (August  2;jdj  he  had 
found  the  pr^istate  perfectly  normal,  with  no  sympioms  of  cys- 
titis, and  had  withdrawn  the  plug,  allowing  the  fistula  to  unite, 
which  it  did  in  about  ten  days.  His  patient  now  performed  the 
act  of  urination  and  defecation  without  the  slighte>t  triaible, 
expressed  himself  as  entirely  relieved,  and  was  at  ]irisent  fol- 
lowiuL'  his  u>ual  vocation. 

Inflammation  in  and  about  the  Head  of  the  Colon.— Dr. 
I,.  S  .Mc.MuijTiiV,  of  Louisville,  read  a  pai)er  on  this  subject. 
He  said  the  teachings  to  be  found  in  systematic  treatises  on  sur- 
gery and  practical  medicine  upon  intluinnialion  and  iis  results 
in  and  aliont  the  caput  coli  were  not  oidy  «orlhless,  but  p^isi- 
tively  misleading.  This  was  true  not  only  as  to  pathology  atid 
treatment,  but  even  as  to  the  anatomy  and  relations  ol  the  ck) 
cum  and  its  appendix.  It  whs  well  known  that  inflammatory 
changes  in  the  vermiform  appendix  were  in  almnsi  every  ca«e 
the  origin  and  seat  of  the  inflammatory  diseases  about  the  caput 
coli.  Intlammatiou  of  the  ciecum  was  very  rare,  jtt  the  testi- 
mony of  surgeons  and  paLliologiils  was  abundant  that,  in  a 
certain  projiortion  of  casts,  ciuiiiis,  with  perforation,  occurred 
without  involvement  of  the  appendix.     Rignier,  in  l-'<8(i,  liad 


operated  in  a  case  presenting  symptoms  of  intestinal  obstruc- 
tion with  peritonitis,  doinc  an  abdominal  sectiim.  At  the  au- 
topsy, cTcilis,  with  perforation,  had  been  discovered.  In  18i>8- 
the  speaker  had  operated  in  a  case  of  perforative  cfficitis,  and 
sutured  two  perforations  in  the  csecnm.  His  patient  had  recov- 
ered, and  had  been  present  in  the  surgical  section  of  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association  in  May  of  that  year. 

FiBcal  impaction  had  been  mentioned  by  surgical  writers  as- 
a  cause  of  inflammation  about  the  head  of  the  cohin.  Pain  over 
the  coDcum,  with  a  faical  mass  perceptible  on  jiressure,  often  oc- 
curred, but  rarely,  if  ever,  associated  with  peritonitis.  A  few 
weeks  since,  the  reader  had  seen  a  case  in  conjunction,  with  Dr. 
H,  II,  Grant,  of  Louisville,  in  which  a  localized  peritonitis  had 
existed  in  the  right  iliac  fossa,  with  a  well  defined,  firm  tumor. 
Abdominal  section  liad  been  done,  and,  inste.-id  of  ecphyaditi.-i, 
they  had  found  the  disease  to  be  cancer  of  the  caput  coli.  Irri- 
gation and  drainage  had  rescued  the  ]>atient  from  the  immedi- 
ate danger  beg;itten  by  active  peritonitis.  The  patient  was  a 
woman  of  middle  age,  and  the  ingrafted  peritonitis  had  pre- 
sented the  symptoms  of  an  acute  condition.  Malignant  disease 
of  the  CfBCum  had  not,  so  .%r  as  the  writer  was  aware,  been 
mentioned  by  writers  upon  this  subject  as  a  ]irobable  condition 
in  the  diagnosis  of  deep  seated  inflamniations  of  the  right  iliac 
fossa.  The  <le'Msion  to  operate  should  be  determined  more  by 
the  grade  of  the  inflammation  than  by  the  time  it  had  existed. 
When  a  diagnosis  had  been  made,  and  three  days  had  elapsed 
without  subsidence  of  pulse  and  temperature,  the  operation 
should  be  done. 

The  reader  submitted  the  following  conclusions:  1.  Inflam- 
mation about  the  caput  coli  was  as  a  rule,  inflammation  of  the 
appi  ndix.  2.  A  certain  proportion  of  oases  wiuild  end  in  spon- 
taneous recovery  by  resolution.  In  these,  recurrence  of  the 
disease  wa<  common.  3  In  the  larcrer  pro|)ortion  the  disease 
would  endanger  life,  and  might  at  any  moment  assume  a  con- 
dition practically  hopeless.  4.  Early  operative  interference  in- 
volved less  d  inger  than  delay,  and  should  be  resorted  to  in  all 
cases  in  which  a  high  grade  of  inflammation  was  persistent. 
5.  The  essentials  of  the  operative  techuiipie  were  brief  an- 
iesthesia,  quick  and  tlmrdUgh  work,  rtinoial  of  the  appendix, 
irrigation,  and  drainage.  The  lateral  incision  was  preferable  to- 
the  median. 

The  Causes  of  111  Health  in  American  Girls,  and  the  Im- 
portance of  Female  Hygiene,  was  the  subject  of  the  Pkesi- 
df.nt's  address,  lie  showed  that  the  health  of  the  American 
girl  was  threatened  and  impaired  by  causes  more  or  less  avoid- 
able, as  they  were  due  to  our  methi>d-<  of  life,  our  methods  of 
training  and  education  ;  that  the  physique  of  this  girl,  most  fa- 
vorably situated  amid  auspicious  possibilities,  was  imperfect ;  her 
brain  overworked,  her  nerve  power  exhausted,  her  functions- 
iuqiaired,  and  reproduction  endangered — all  by  reason  of  tie 
susceptibility  of  her  peculiar  organization,  and  the  increased 
im[iri  ssiliilily  of  the  Sensitive  system  during  the  years  of  de- 
velopment, in  which  it  was  subjected  to  the  severest  strain. 
The  remedy  was  attention  to  woman's  peculiar  organization  and 
the  cyclical  waves  of  her  dominant  function  ;  or,  in  other 
words,  barnionious  development  atid  occupation  of  nerve  ami 
muscle:  diminished  brain  work  and  nerve  stimulation  with  in- 
creased and  co-ordinate  physical  exercise  ;  incrensed  protection 
and  diminished  ( ()m|>ressi(Ui  by  dress;  self-knowledge  and  indi- 
vidual care  during  periods  of  heightened  8uscei)libility.  Changes 
were  necessary  in  custom  and  lashion,  in  methids  of  labor  and 
education,  .\  harmonious  co  eilucation  of  mind  and  body  should 
be  aoprnxim.ated,  with  coincident  tnaititenance  of  ]>ro|ier  hygi- 
enic ciMidifiiins. 

Indications  for  Operation  in  Ectopic  Gestation.    Dr.  0. 

.\.  L.   Rkei),  of  Cincinnati.   re>id  a  paper  with  this  title.     Ho 
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A  Review  of  the  Treatment  of  Varicocele.— Dr.  G  Frakk 
Ltdston,  of  Chicago,  read  a  verv  elaborate  paper  ou  this  sub- 
ject. He  said,  in  difcussinft  the  various  merits  of  operative  pro- 
cedure, it  was  unnece3sar>  to  take  them  up  in  detail.  Tlie  rai- 
son  (Velre  of  uianv  speiiallv  deviled  and  named  operations  was 
apparent  onlj  to  the  operator.  For  practical  purposes  the  va- 
rious methods  might  be  divided  into  (1)  acupressure,  (2)  snbcu- 
taneons  deliitation,  (3)  open  deligation,  (4)  deligation  with  re- 
section of  veins,  (5)  deligation  with  resection  of  scrotum.  (6} 
resection  of  the  scrotum.  The  euiplovment  of  acupressure,  to 
the  author's  mind,  wa-  an  evidence  of  a  lack  of  faith  ir  modern 
antisepsis.  Gradual  obliteration  of  veins  had  all  the  dangers  of 
immediate  deligation  in  a  marked  degree  and  had  none  of  its 
advantages.  Tiie  terra  acnpressure covered  practically  all  meth- 
ods of  gradual  obliteration  of  the  veins,  of  which  Davat's  opera- 
tion was  an  illustration.  Subcutaneous  dtligation  w«s  not  es- 
sentially dangerous  in  skilllnl  hands.  Simple  as  the  operation 
appeared,  however,  accidents  h.ad  occurred.  The  operation  was 
done  in  the  dark  and  more  tissue  was  included  in  the  ligature 
than  was  necessary.  Strangulation  of  tissue  was  not  conducive 
to  safety.  Scrotalhsematocele,  phlebitis,  septic  infection,  throm- 
bosis, and  embolism  were  possible.  The  vas  deferens  had  been 
included  in  the  ligature.  He  did  not  condemn  the  subcutaneous 
operation  in  suitable  cases  and  in  skillful  hands,  but  he  believed 
there  were  better  and  safer  methods  cm  the  average.  There 
was  little  choice  between  deligation  without  disturbance  of  the 
veins  and  deligation  with  resection  of  the  veins,  excepting  the 
remotely  greater  danger  of  sepsis  in  the  latter.  Gould's  method 
of  division  by  cautery  he  believed  to  be  the  most  dangerous  op- 
eration yet  devised.  The  dangers  of  tlie  open  method  were  in 
a  less  degree  those  of  the  subcutaneous delifiation.  If  opendeli- 
gation  was  determined  upon,  the  operntion  should  be  done  as 
high  as  pos>ibIe  in  the  straight  portion  .of  the  veins  and  a  single 
ligature  applied  to  the  vein.  Deligation  with  resection  of  the 
scrotum  he  considered  to  be  the  ideal  operation,  in  the  majority 
of  cases  recpiiring  surgical  interference. 

Silicate  of  Sodium ;  some  New  Methods  of  its  Use  in  Sur- 
gery.—  Dr.  George  A.  Baxter,  of  Chattanooga,  read  a  paper 
in  which  he  said  the  jacket  of  baked  silicate  of  sodium  which  he 
would  present  to  the  association  possessed  all  the  cjualities  to  be 
found  in  the  plaster  jacket,  firmness  and  suj)porl,  and  weighed 
actually  one  pound  and  six  ounces.  It  was  neater  in  ap|iearance 
and  tinish,  and  could  be  iierfcjrated  like  leather  for  ventilation 
which  plaster  could  not.  It  was  even  lighter  than  leather  with- 
out its  costly  process  of  construction,  and  had  the  fame  advan- 
tage over  the  woven  wire  jacket,  with  the  additional  aivantase 
over  both  these  latter  and  all  others  of  this  clas.s,  that  it  could 
be  constructed  by  any  surgeon  at  any  time  or  in  any  place.  The 
patient  was  suspended  and  a  plaster  jacket  rouuhly  placed 
around  her  and  cut  as  soon  as  it  had  hardened  eiiougli  to  retain 
its  shape,  thereby  lessening  materially  the  time  ot  su-pension, 
tlie  most  trying  ordeal  with  this  or  the  plaster,  and  not  without 
its  dangers  when  long  continued;  the  cut  edges  were  bound 
together  where  it  had  been  cut  down  directly  in  front  with 
cords,  and  then  a  core  of  paper  placed  in  the  center.  This  pa- 
per core  was  used  for  two  reasons  :  (1)  to  lighten  the  cast  and 
take  as  little  plaster  as  possible,  and  (2)  to  dry  it  the  more 
readily  by  heating  the  inside.  This  done,  the  plaster  was  poured 
around  the  core  and  inside  the  cast,  which  gave  him  a  mold  of 
the  body  in  extension  and  counter-extension,  exact  in  every  re- 
spect. Around  this  was  made  the  silicate  jacket  after  the 
manner  of  the  plaster  roller  bandage,  weaving  hall-inch  metal 
strips  in  the  meshes  of  the  bandage  at  a  distance  of  tour  inches 
apart  around  the  whole  cast,  an  inside  lining  of  a  knit  shirt  hav- 
ing been  first  placed  over  the  cast.  The  whole  was  then  placed 
over  a  coal-oil  stove  and  allowed  to  dry  out,  which  it  did  iu 


from  half  an  hour  to  two  hours  or  less,  especially  if  the  ca-t 
had  been  previously  dried.  This  process  of  healing  not  only 
dried  the  sili'^ate,  but  baked  it  as  well,  rendered  it  impervious 
to  the  acti'-n  of  water  or  the  perspiration,  and  gave  it  sufticicrit 
strength  to  allow  of  its  biinc  perforated  for  ventilnticm.  It  wms 
then  cut  from  the  mold  with  a  straight  incision  down  the  cen- 
ter, two  pieces  of  le.'ither,  to  which  button-hooks  or  eyehts 
had  been  [ireviously  attached,  were  sewed  up  and  down  the  front 
on  each  side,  then  the  whole  could  he  la'ed  up  solid  or  loosened 
and  taken  oif  at  will.  The  necessity  of  taking  off  a  jac:kel  or 
leaving  it  on  during  the  whole  course  of  treamient  would,  of 
course,  depend  upon  the  character  of  the  disease  or  the  injury 
under  treatment. 

The  Surgery  of  the  Gall  Bladder.— Dr.  Edwin  Ricketts, 
of  Cincinnati,  contributed  a  paper  on  this  subject,  in  which  he 
said  that  to  L  cngenbuch  was  due  the  credit  of  totally  extirpatii  g- 
the  gall  bladder,  and  to  J.  M  irion  Sims  we  owed  a  debt  of  grati- 
tuile  for  establishing  the  operation  of  cholecystotoniy.  He  le- 
portid  seven  cases  of  gall  stones. 

Sectal  Medication.— Dr.  W.  Hampton  Caldwell,  of  Lex- 
ington, Kv.,  read  a  paper  in  which  he  said  that  several  years 
ago  he  had  been  convincrd  of  the  utility  and  safety  of  rectal  ad- 
mini>tration  of  medicine,  and  tliat  he  had  ever  since  regarded  it 
as  a  most  important  plan  of  treatment.  Since  we  accepted  the 
theory  of  the  local  origin  or  manifestiition  of  the  majority  of 
diseases,  this  idea  of  rectal  administration  of  medicines  wss 
more  readily  acc-epted  as  scientific  in  its  applications  than  at 
any  lime  heretofore.  The  rectal  suppository,  consisting  of  cacao 
butter,  incorporated  with  the  various  therapeutical  agents, 
afforded  the  most  efficient  and  pleasant  mode  of  administration 
in  our  possession.  Rectal  .suppositories  satisfied  all  require- 
ments as  a  local  or  constitutional  remedy.  They  were  neat, 
convenient,  and  in  almost  every  instance  preferred  by  the  pa- 
tient to  the  administration  of  the  same  drug  by  the  mouth. 

Vaginal  Cystotomy  in  a  Child  of  Six  Years.— Dr.  Thad. 
A.  KicAMV,  of  Ciucinuati,  reported  a  case  in  which  he  had 
reuioved  a  stone  weighing  3(i5  grains,  by  vaginal  cystotomy, 
from  the  bladder  of  a  child  six  years  of  age,  with  injury  of  the 
ureter.  Operations  done  for  closing  the  bladder  had  been  diffi- 
cult, but  ultimately  successful.  He  exhibited  the  stone,  and 
made  some  comments  cm  the  case. 

The  Surgical  Treatment  of  Empyema.— Dr.  James  A. 
GoGOANA,  of  Alexiiidria  City,  Alabama,  read  a  paper  on  this 
subject  in  which  he  s,iid  that  during  the  last  eighteen  numths 
he  had  treated  six  oases  of  empyema  which  had  developed  in 
the  wake  of  pueumoaia,  all  of  which  had  gone  on  to  perfect  re- 
covery. The  patients  had  varied  in  age  from  three  to  thiriy- 
five  years.  Surgical  treatment  was  the  one  which  had  been  the 
most  successfully  employed.  Spontaneous  cures,  he  said,  Kum 
rare — so  rare  that  surgical  interference  was  the  rule.  There 
were  many  methods  of  operating  for  the  removal  of  pus  from 
the  pleural  cavity,  but  they  might  be  ola<sitied  under  two  gen- 
eral headings:  1.  The  closed  method,  which  consisted  in  re- 
moving the  pus  by  simple  puncture  with  some  kind  of  trocar  or 
modern  aspirator,  and  allorting  the  puncture  to  heal  at  once. 
2.  The  open  method,  which  consisted  in  making  an  incision 
more  or  less  free  with  the  introducti"n  of  some  kind  of  drainage- 
tubes  to  maintain  the  perfect  evacuation  of  the  tluid,  and  admit 
of  ma.licaled  washings,  and  to  promote  free  ingress  and  egres* 
of  air  that  had  been  passed  through  an  antiseptic  dressing.  The 
surgical  treatment,  then,  being  an  absolute  necessity,  we  could 
not  overestima'o  the  im[)ort:iu<:e  of  making  the  diagnosis  cer- 
tain by  resorting  to  exploratory  pum;ture  with  a  hypodermic 
syringe.  Wo  could  assure  the  pu'ient  and  friends  that  no  evil 
results  could  come  from  this  procedure,  and  that  the  prognosis 
positively  dupeuded  upon  this  means  of  settling  the  diagno»is. 
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Officers  for  the  Ensoing  Yeax  were  elected  as  follows: 
Presideut,  Dr.  L.  S.  McMurtry,  of  Louisville,  Ky. ;  first  vice- 
president,  Dr.  McF.  Gaston,  of  Atlanta,  Ga. ;  second  vice- 
president.  Dr.  J.  T.  Wilson,  of  Sherman,  Tex. ;  secretary.  Dr. 
W.  E.  B.  Davis,  of  Birmingham,  Ala. ;  treasurer,  Dr.  Hardiu  P. 
•Cochrane,  of  Birmingham,  Ala.  Place  of  meeting,  Richmond, 
Va.,  on  the  second  Tuesday  in  November,  1891. 


^Ifports  on  tijt  |lro0ress  of  Hlebicine. 


ANATOMY. 


Bt  MATTHIAS  L.  FOSTER,   M.  D. 


The  Fissure  of  Rolando. — Professor  Cunningham  (Jour,  of  Anat. 
and  Phi/siol.,  October,  1890)  furnishes  an  account  of  the  fissure  of  Eo- 
hindo  in  man  and  the  lower  animals  which  is  worthy  of  careful  study. 
Hegardiug  the  time  of  its  development  in  the  human  ftetus  there  is 
some  variability.  The  more  usual  time  is  the  last  week  or  ten  days  of 
the  fifth  month,  but  it  is  not  uncommon  to  meet  with  hemispheres  well 
on  in  the  sixth  month  of  development  with  no  sign  of  the  fissure.  As 
a  general  rule  it  appears  to  be  developed  in  two  separate  and  distinct 
portions.  The  lower  portion  always  appears  before  the  upper  in  the 
form  of  a  shallow,  oblique  groove  which  represents  the  lower  two  tliirds 
of  the  complete  fissure.  Its  lower  end  is  placed  close  to  the  coronal 
suture,  perhaps  subjacent  to  it,  while  the  upper  end  lies  farther  back 
and  reaches  a  point  midway  between  the  upper  margin  of  the  hemi- 
sphere and  the  Sylvian  fossa.  The  upper  portion  of  the  fissure  makes 
its  appearance  in  the  form  of  a  deep  pit  or  depression  between  the 
upper  end  of  the  lower  portion  and  the  margin  of  the  hemisphere.  It 
is  separated  from  the  lower  portion  by  an  eminence,  over  which  a  faint 
furrow  is  soon  to  be  found  running  over  its  summit  and  partially  unit- 
ing the  two  portions  of  the  fissure.  As  development  progresses  the 
union  becomes  more  complete  and  the  intervening  eminence  is  borne 
down  into  the  bottom  of  the  fissure.  This  union  of  the  two  portions 
takes  place  rapidly,  as  a  rule,  though  in  many  cases  the  process  is  re- 
tirded.  The  intervening  portion  of  the  cortex  is  not  obliterated  ;  it 
disappears  from  the  surface  but  can  be  found  even  in  adult  brains  at 
the  bottom  of  the  fissure  at  the  junction  of  its  upper  and  middle  thirds 
in  the  form  of  the  deep  annectant  gyrus.  In  some  rare  cases  the  two 
original  portions  remain  distinct  throughout  life.  In  these  the  inter- 
vening bridge  of  cortex  remains  on  the  surface. 

This  view  is  quite  different  from  the  one  usually  entertained,  which 
pictures  the  fissure  of  Rolando  as  beginning  as  a  slight  furrow  midway 
between  the  upper  border  of  the  hemisphere  and  the  margin  of  the  Syl- 
vian fossa  and  extending  gradually  and  continuously  in  an  upward  and 
downward  direction.  That  this  may  be  the  course  of  devilopmerit  in 
certain  cases  the  writer  does  not  deny,  but  he  maintains  that  there  is  no 
•  direct  evidence  to  show  that  it  is  so.  In  one  rather  advanced  hemisphere 
he  found  a  clean-cut  straight  fissure  with  its  extremities  equally  distant 
from  the  superior  border  of  the  hemisphere  and  from  the  fissure  of  .Syl- 
vius, of  uniform  depth,  and  at  no  point  interrupted  by  an  elevation  of 
the  bottom.  This  appearance  leads  him  to  believe  that  this  fissure 
may  have  developed  in  the  manner  which  is  usually  attributed  to  it. 

From  an  analysis  of  fifty-two  hemispheres,  taken  from  children  and 
adults,  it  was  found  that  in  sixty  per  cent,  the  upper  end  of  the  fissure 
cut  the  upper  border  of  the  hemisphere  and  appeared  on  the  inner  sur- 
face ;  in  twenty-one  per  cent,  it  just  reached  the  upper  border,  hut  iliil 
not  show  upon  the  inner  surface,  and  in  nineteen  per  cent,  it  fell  short 
of  the  upper  bonier.  The  upper  end  of  the  fissure  does  not  overstep 
the  upper  border  of  the  hemisphere  until  the  beginning  of  the  last 
month  of  intra-utcrine  development.  In  the  eighth  month  it  just 
reaches  the  margin. 

From  the  seventh  month  onward  the  growth  of  the  two  bounding 

banks  of  the  fissure  does  not  proceed  at  an  equal  pace.    There  appears 

'  to  be  a  greater  growth  energy  in  the  posterior  central  convolution,  and 


this  leads  to  a  partial  overlapping  of  the  ascending  frontal  convolution 
by  the  ascending  parietal  convolution.  This  is  more  obvious  in  the 
lower  two  thirds  of  the  fissure,  and  it  is  owing  to  this  that  in  the  adult 
the  fissure  cuts  into  the  cerebral  surface  in  an  obUque  direction  from 
before  backward. 

The  position  of  the  fissure  of  Rolando  on  the  surface  of  the  brain 
is  subject  to  very  sUght  alterations,  and  in  all  probability  it  becomes 
absolutely  fixed  at  the  third  month  of  extra-uterine  life,  but  its  rela- 
tions to  the  coronal  suture  are  very  different.  The  parietal  bone  and 
the  area  of  brain  immediately  subjacent  do  not  grow  at  an  equal  rate. 
In  the  early  stages  of  its  development  the  fissure  of  Rolando  lies  close 
to  the  coroual  suture,  because  the  parietal  bone  forms  at  a  later  stage  a 
relatively  greater  extent  of  the  cranial  vault.  The  maximum  amount  of 
the  district  in  front  of  the  fissure  of  Rolando  covered  by  the  parietal  bone 
is  reached  at  the  thinl  month  of  extra-uterine  life.  From  this  stage  on 
the  coronal  suture  in  its  upper  part  falls  back  a  little,  and  after  a  slight 
oscillation  assumes  .at  the  fourth  or  fifth  year  of  childhood  a  fixed  posi- 
tion with  reference  to  the  fissure  of  Rolando.  Its  lower  end  is  subject 
to  very  considerable  variations  regarding  its  relative  position  to  the 
fissuie  which  are  not  easy  to  understand. 

In  contradiction  to  Huschka,  Riidinger,  and  Passet,  Professor  Cun- 
ningham deduces  from  his  observations  that  the  lower  end  of  the  fis- 
sure of  Rolando  holds  relatively  the  same  place  on  the  cerebral  surface 
in  the  two  sexes,  and  that  at  no  period  of  growth  does  it  exhibit  in  its 
position  what  might  be  safely  regarded  as  sexual  differences. 

The  Development  of  the  Anterior  Portion  of  the  Human  Brain  from 
the  End  of  the  First  to  the  Beginning  of  the  Third  Month. — .\ccording 
to  an  abstract  in  i\\e  Fortschritle  der  Medioin  for  November!,  1890, 
Wilhelm  His  has  obtained  the  following  points  from  observations  on 
the  foetal  brain  : 

Like  the  spinal  cord  and  medulla  oblongata,  the  anterior  half  of  the 
brain  appears  at  first  as  a  tube  whose  later.al  walls  are  thicker  than  the 
dorsal  or  ventral.  Each  lateral  wall  is  divided  into  dorsal  and  ventral 
halves,  each  of  whit'h  ends  anteriorly  in  front  of  the  chiasma.  During 
the  course  of  development,  the  ventral  half  inclines  to  bend  inward, 
while  the  dorsal  arches  outward.  The  optic  tract,  of  which  a  portion 
exists  on  the  border  of  each  division,  behaves  in  a  similar  manner  to 
theascending  roots  of  the  nerves  of  sensation.  From  the  ventral  divis- 
sion  the  regio  subthalamica  of  the  mid-brain  originates  together  with 
the  regio  raamillaris  and  the  optic  vesicle ;  therefore  the  retina  is  in 
correspondeuce  with  tlie  anterior  horus  of  the  gray  matter  of  ti.e  spinal 
cord  and  the  motor  gan'.;liouic  regions  of  the  hind  and  mid  brain. 
From  the  dorsal  division  the  optic  thalamus  and  the  hendsphere,  includ- 
ing the  olfactory  bull)  aud  the  corpus  striatum,  originate.  After  the 
foimatiou  of  the  optir^  vesicle  the  hemispheres  develop  from  the  dorsal, 
terminal  portion  of  the  fore-brain  and  are  separated  from  each  other  by 
two  fissures,  one  on  either  side  of  a  crest  which  springs  from  the  vertex 
of  the  skull.  The  fissure  of  Sylvius  first  appears  duiing  the  fifth  week 
as  a  shallow  depression  which  corresponds  internally  to  a  convex  swell- 
ing, the  corpus  striatum.  A  depression  in  the  dorsal  layer,  the  falci- 
form fold,  begins  the  separation  of  the  lateral  ventricles  and  the  forma- 
tion of  the  median  walls  of  the  hemispheres.  The  remainder  of  the 
undiviiled  ventricle  of  the  fore-brain  occupies  the  space  between  the 
corpora  striata. 

The  lateral  wall  of  the  third  ventricle  is  divided  into  dor.sal  and 
ventral  halves,  which  are  best  designated  as  the  pars  Ihalamica  and  the 
pars  subthalamica,  by  a  fissure  which  extends  from  the  radicular  fissure 
of  the  optic  vesicle  to  the  mid-brain,  the  sulcus  of  Monro.  Longitu- 
dinal endnences  grow  inward  from  both  parts.  The  roof  of  the  third 
ventricle  remains  epithelial,  and  gives  origin  to  the  pinenl  gland,  the 
tuberoulum  subpiueale,  and  the  pars  habeuidaris.  The  floor  of  the 
third  ventricle  is  divided  into  an  anterior  and  a  posteiior  portion,  the 
latter  includiug  the  mammillary  and  iufundibulur  regions.  The  gradual 
development  of  the  floor  of  the  ventricle  and  of  the  pituitary  gland  is 
accomplished  mechanically. 

The  olfactory  lobe,  which  is  separated  from  the  lower  portion  of  the 
hemisphere  in  the  fifth  week  by  a  fissure  which  extends  out  from  the 
fissure  of  Sylvius,  divides  into  an  anterior  (trigouum,  tractus,  bulbus) 
and  a  posterior  portmn.  In  the  interspace  between  the  brain  and  the 
olfactory  plate  lie  at  first  neither  nerve  fibers  nor  ganglion  cells.     Id 
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the  olfactory  plate  neuroblasts  appear,  which  form  the  commencement 
•of  the  olfaetoiv  ganglion,  and  this,  later  on,  joins  the  brain  and  origi- 
nates the  olfactory  nerve.  Probably  all  of  the  ganglion  cells  which 
originate  in  the  olfactory  plate  finally  become  connected  with  the  cov- 
•ering  of  the  trigonuni.  By  the  fifth  week  the  walls  of  the  brain  have 
become  here  and  there  tliickened  or  thinned,  but  each  external  depres- 
sion col  responds  to  an  internal  protrusion,  and  each  external  foil  to 
.an  internal  sulcus.  The  increase  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall  is  mainly 
due  to  the  increase  in  the  white  substance.  Single  formations,  as  the 
corpus  striatum,  stand  out  more  prominently  from  their  surroundings, 
while  others  disappear  in  the  depth  of  the  tissue.  Structures  which 
are  originally  separated  become  secondarily  united,  as  the  corpus  stria- 
tum with  the  regio  subthalamica  and  with  the  median  plate  which  origi- 
nates from  the  falcilorni  fold. 

Abnormal  Arrangement  of  the  Veins  about  the  Popliteal  Space. 
— Davidson  describes  the  following  abnormity  {Jonv.  of  Anat.  anil 
P/ti/.-iol.,  October,  1890):  The  popliteal  vein  occupied  its  normal  posi- 
tion and  relations  in  the  space  itself,  but  at  the  opening  in  tlie  adductor 
magnus  it  gave  off  a  very  small  branch  which  accompanied  the  femoral 
artery,  while  the  main  trunk  of  the  vein  passed  up  the  back  of  the 
thigh,  lying  between  the  origins  of  the  adductor  magnus  and  the  short 
bead  of  the  biceps.  It  reached  the  front  of  the  thigh  by  piercing  the 
adductores  magnus  and  brevis  immediately  above  the  insertion  of  the 
adductor  longus,  and  accompanied  the  femoral  artery  for  the  rest  of  the 
course.  It  was  joined  at  the  upper  part  of  Scarpa's  triangle  by  the 
small  branch  given  off  at  the  opening  iu  the  adductor  magnus. 

The  short  saphenous  vein  lay  to  the  outer  side  of  the  middle  line  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  popliteal  space  and  soon  pierced  tlie  fascia  to  lie 
on  the  posterior  ligaiuent  of  Winslow.  It  had  no  connection  with  the 
popliteal  vein  at  this  point,  but  continued  vertically  upward  until  it 
reached  a  point  three  inches  aljove  the  condyle  of  the  femur,  where  it 
pierced  the  origin  of  the  short  head  of  the  biceps,  ran  for  a  short  dis- 
tance in  the  substance  of  that  muscle,  emerged,  and  joined  the  main 
trunk  iu  the  back  of  the  thigh.  The  long  saphenous  vein  was  double, 
but  occupied  its  usual  position. 

Absence  of  the  ¥agina. — Garde  reports  in  the  Amtrulasian  Medical 
Gazette  a  case  in  wliii-li  the  lower  portion  of  the  vagina  was  absent,  leav- 
ing a  vesico-rectal  septum  about  three  inches  long.  The  other  genital 
organs  were  present  and  active.  Menstrual  blood  had  accumulated  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  vagina  about  the  cervix,  forming  a  tumor  about 
the  size  of  an  orange  in  the  hypogastric  region.  An  artificial  vagina 
was  made  between  the  layers  of  the  vesico-rectal  septum  on  the  lines 
laid  down  by  Dupuytren  and  Amussat,  and  menstruation  was  afterward 
without  pain. 

Pseudo-hermaphroditism.  —  Winter  describes  the  following  case 
{Ziitxili.J.  Gihiirt«.  n.  (Jiin.  ;  Am.  Jour,  of  Obs.,  October,  1890):  The 
patient,  twenty-three  years  old,  was  of  moderate  size,  rather  large- 
boned,  with  large  hands  and  feet,  muscles  moderately  developed,  sub- 
cutaneous adipose  slight.  The  face  was  somewhat  coarse-featured  but 
•  distinctly  feminine,  and  had  no  trace  of  Ijcard.  She  was  feminine  in 
manner  and  had  a  broad,  slightly  projecting  larynx,  and  well-developeil 
breasts  with  retracted  nipples.  The  pelvis  was  broad,  the  hips  were  well 
arched,  and  the  symphysis  pubis  was  more  pointed  than  in  tlie  female. 
The  abdomen  was  flat  and  not  hairy.  The  external  genitals  resembled 
at  first  glance  a  perfect  scrotum,  with  a  small  cleft  opening  below.  The 
skin  of  the  genitals  was  pigmented  and  corrugated,  and  the  corruga. 
lions  could  be  intensified  by  mechanical  irritation.  Testicles  as  large 
as  pigeon's  eggs  were  in  the  two  halves  of  the  scrotum  ;  they  moved 
upward  on  contraction  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  but  a  crema.steric  re- 
flex was  wanting;  they  could  be  pushed  up  to  the  inguinal  openings 
but  not  through  them  ;  the  left  testicle  was  the  more  prominent  and 
hung  the  lower.  Hotli  liulvcs  of  the  scrotum  were  connected  by  a  dis- 
tinctly feminine  frenulum.  At  the  posterior  surface  the  epididymis 
could  be  felt  closely  applied,  the  enlarged  part  lying  at  the  lower  pole 
of  the  testicle,  and  continued  above  into  the  vas  deferens,  which  could 
be  followed  to  the  inguinal  ring  with  the  other  constituents  of  the  cord. 
On  holding  the  scrotal  valves  apart,  it  could  be  seen  that  the  internal 
surface  of  the  latter  contained  cutis,  only  the  parts  in  the  median  line 
having  a  mucoiis-incmbrane  character.  The  only  trn<c  of  a  penis  was 
a  moderately  developed,  imperforate  clitoris,  hardly  projecting  beyond 


the  level  of  the  surroundings ;  the  two  superior  roots  were  folds  of 
mucous  membrane,  the  lower  ones  being  more  prominent  from  small 
caruncles.  In  the  middle  of  this  rhomb-shaped  figure  was  a  small  open- 
ing, and  a  .small  sound  introduced  into  this  glided  upward  half  a  centi- 
metre to  the  clitoris.  More  posteriorly  the  lateral  borders  of  the  un- 
closed part  of  the  urethra  came  together  as  a  small  projection  which 
was  imperforate.  Below  this  the  folds  again  separated  and  surrounded 
the  sinus  urogenitalis,  wliich  was  so  wide  that  a  finger  could  enter;  if 
the  side-wall  of  the  latter  was  drawn  upon,  the  opening  into  the  closed 
urethra  could  be  seen;  the  mucous  membrane  of  this  part  of  the  sinus 
was  smooth,  that  corresponding  to  the  vagina  more  folded.  The  closed 
urethra  was  7  ctm.  long  (the  cleft  portion  remaining  2'5  ctm.),  and 
wound  around  the  symphysis  with  the  usual  curve.  In  the  closed 
urethra  two  symmetrical  openings  could  be  seen  several  millimetres 
Irom  the  median  line  on  the  posterior  wall,  which  could  he  penetrated 
by  a  sound  about  1  ctm.  backward  and  outward ;  these  he  considered 
to  be  the  ejaculatory  ducts.  The  surroundings  of  the  sinus  urogeni- 
tulis  looked  almost  like  a  hymen  at  the  posterior  periphery.  Under 
anaesthesia  the  vas  deferens  of  either  side  could  be  distinctly  traced 
from  the  inguinal  ring;  both  ureters  could  be  felt  through  the  rectum . 
there  was  no  trace  of  a  prostate  and  no  organ  resembling  the  uterus. 

A  Stemopagous  Monster. — Frazer  (Am.  Jour,  of  Obs.,  August,  ]  890) 
reports  the  birth  of  a  monster  consisting  of  two  male  children  united 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  sternum  to  the  umbilicus.  There  were  two 
heads,  four  perfectly  developed  arms  and  hands,  four  legs  and  feet,  one 
thoracic  cavity,  two  vertebral  columns,  and  two  sterno-costal  walls,  each 
wall  formed  by  half  the  sternum  and  ribs  of  one  fffitus  and  half  of  the 
other. 

The  Mucous  Membrane  of  the  Uterus. — Boldt  (Annals  of  Gipi.  and 
I'ced.,  November,  1890)  found,  while  studying  the  uterine  mucous  mem- 
brane during  menstruation,  that  all  the  utricular  glands  were  surrounded 
with  rod  and  spindle  forms,  which  could  be  traced  from  the  base  of 
the  glands  up  to  the  surface.  These  forms  were  evidently  rod  and 
spindle  shaped  nuclei  of  smooth  muscular  fibers,  the  protoplasm  of 
which  was  obscured  by  the  treatment  with  Canada  balsam.  It  ap- 
peared from  this  that,  at  the  boundary  between  muscle  and  mucous 
membrane,  the  former  sends  out  processes  into  the  latter,  so  that  the 
tubes  forming  the  glands  seemed  to  be  surrounded  by  wide  muscle  pro- 
cesses, between  which  only  moderately  small  portions  of  adenoid  or 
lymphatic  tissue  remained  visible.  Between  contiguous  glauds,  rela- 
tively to  their  terminations  in  their  nil-de-sars,  only  muscular  tissue  and 
no  lymphatic  tissue  could  be  discovered.  The  nearer  the  surface,  the 
thinner  were  the  glands  accompanying  the  muscular  processes. 

In  the  cervix  uteri  of  a  virgin  the  mucous  membrane  is  richly  pro- 
vided with  adenoid  or  lymphatic  tissue,  and  traversed  by  numerous 
small  muscular  bundles.  The  glands  are  tubular,  irregular  in  outline, 
small  in  caliber,  and  covered  with  a  single  layer  of  columnar  epithe- 
lium. Between  the  epithelium  and  tlie  contiguous  tissue  no  structure- 
less membrane  can  be  seen,  luit  the  boundary  layer  shows  smooth  mus- 
cular fibers  in  layers  of  varying  widtli  and  sometimes  wanting.  In  the 
latter  case  the  boundary  zone  is  formed  of  lymphatic  tissue.  The 
spindle  formation  of  the  individual  muscle  fiber  can  be  demonstrated, 
but  the  rod  formation  of  the  nuclei  may  not  be  apparent.  Sometimes 
in  the  muscular  layer  there  are  formations  which  resemble  lynijih  cor- 
Iiuscles,  which  are  surrounded  by  branching  processes. 

In  a  multipara  the  cervical  mucous  membrane  has  a  basis  of  fibril- 
lary connective  tissue,  interspeiscd  with  a  small  (|uaiility  of  lymphatic 
tissue.  Many  of  the  connective-tissue  bundles  are  extensively  infil- 
trated with  a  ground  substance  of  collagen,  which  makes  them  strongly 
refractive  of  light.  The  gland  ducts  arc  wider  and  more  branching 
than  in  the  virgin.  The  boundary  layer  between  the  epithelium  and 
the  surrounding  tissue  consists  of  a  structureless  membrane  and  a  deli- 
cate fibrillary  connective  tissue,  whose  irregular  elevations  arc  covered 
with  columnar  epithelium.  Between  the  basal  and  the  boundary  layers 
there  is  a  layer  of  smooth  muscular  fibers.  Each  gland  has  an  accom- 
panying layer,  .sometimes  wanting,  of  muscular  fiber,  composed  of  two 
or  more  muscle  spindles.  Occasionally  a  section  of  the  gland  is  found 
with  no  niuscli;  layer  in  its  surroundings.  The  muscle  layer  which  ac- 
companies the  glands  is  not  continuous,  but  Is  pierced  in  many  places, 
and  surrounds  the  glands  in  a  kind  of  woven  forniution. 
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The  mucous  membrane  from  the  fundus  of  a  virpin  uterus  is  coin- 
poseU  of  luoJerately  wide  muscle  buudles  within  tlie  adenoid  or  lym- 
phatic tissue,  which  are  often  combined  with  muscular  processes  which 
appear  to  be  woven  around  the  tube-like  glands.  These  webs  arc  never 
very  wide,  and  are  composed  of  only  two  or  three  muscle  spindles. 
Muscle  fibers  may  be  absent,  and  then  the  boundary  zone  is  made 
up  of  adenoid  tissue,  while  a  structureless  membrane  is  rarely  de- 
finable. 

Tlie  utricular  glands  from  the  corpus  uteri  of  a  multipara  show  the 
attendant  web  of  muscular  tissue  much  more  clearly  defined  than  the 
same  structure  in  a  virgin  uterus. 

As  the  result  of  his  studies,  Boldt  concludes  that  not  only  is  the 
adenoid  or  lymphatic  tissue  interwoven  with  muscular  tissue,  but  the 
utricular  glands  of  the  cervix  and  of  the  body  of  the  uterus  are  as- 
sociated with  a  layer  of  smooth  muscular  fibers  arranged  in  a  web- 
like manner.  These  muscular  processes  have  a  relation  to  the  muscle 
bundles,  the  uterine  wall,  as  well  as  to  those  which  are  associated  with 
the  lymphatic  tissue  of  the  mucosa.  These  gland  muscles  are  devel- 
oped most  at  the  border  zone,  between  mucous  membrane  and  muscu- 
laris,  and  become  less  'pronounced  near  the  surface  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  but  accompany  the  glands  as  far  as  their  openings  into  the 
uterine  cavity. 

The  Utero-placental  Blood-vessels. — Bumm  (Arch.  f.  Gyn.  ;  F<iri- 
schrillf  dtr  Mcdiein,  Oct.  1 ,  1890)  describes  the  utero-placental  vessels  as 
follows  :  The  veins  are  the  more  easily  seen.  They  lie  mainly  upon  the 
cotyledons,  seldom  on  their  borders,  and  never  in  their  septa.  In  the 
superficial  layers  of  the  serotina  they  appear  as  tortuous,  thin-walled 
sinuses,  0'6  to  1  mm.  in  diameter  in  the  fresh  state,  and  always  are  filled 
with  blood.  The  upper  part  of  their  walls  has  sometimes  remained  at 
tached,  sind  then  they  resembled  canals  on  the  serotinal  covering  of  the 
placenta.  Injection  of  colored  gelatin  makes  them  more  distinct.  Ihe 
nuclei  of  the  endothelial  cells  which  form  the  inner  layer  are  rather  dis- 
tant from  one  another.  The  endothelial  layer  ends  at  the  opening  of 
the  vein  into  the  placental  spaces.  External  to  this  layer  is  a  layer  of 
filiform  connective  tissue  with  spindle  cells.  After  several  turns  it 
turns  crosswise  against  the  final  layer  of  the  serotina  to  open  into  the 
placental  spaces.  The  tips  of  villi  are  always  found  at  the  borders  of 
the  venous  openings,  and  the  blood  in  the  spaces  is  continually  con- 
nected with  the  veins  by  means  of  the  villous  tips. 

The  arteries  usually  lie  in  the  septa  between  the  cotyledons,  le-ss 
often  with  the  veins.  They  are  more  convoluted  and  tortuous  than  the 
veins  and  usually  do  not  divide.  They  are  lined  by  endothelium  resen:- 
bling  that  of  the  veins,  outside  of  which  is  a  layer  of  fibrous  connective 
tissue  with  round  and  sometimes  rod-shaped  nuclei,  thicker  and  more 
compact  than  in  the  veins.  Outside  of  this  is  the  large-celled  decidual 
tissue.  The  arteries  penetrate  the  decidua  and  after  a  very  tortuous 
course  open  into  the  placental  spaces  either  at  right  angles  or  parallel 
to  the  decidual  surface.  The  mouth  of  the  artery  is  sometimes  nar- 
rowed and  causes  a  spur-like  projection.  There  are  no  villous  tips  to 
be  found  here  as  at  the  mouths  of  the  veins. 

The  nutrient  vessels  are  much  finer,  are  not  convoluted,  give  off 
branches,  and  terminate  in  a  capillary  system. 

From  these  observations  Bumm  concludes  that  the  placental  spaces 
take  the  place  of  a  capillary  system,  that  each  cotyledon  forms  a  distinct 
circulatory  field  for  the  maternal  blood,  the  current  passing  from  the 
mouth  of  the  artery  at  its  border  to  the  opening  of  the  veins  at  its  sur- 
face. Lower  down  near  the  chorion  is  the  only  place  where  the  cotyle- 
dons cling  together.  The  circulation  is  the  most  active  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  cotyledons  and  that  nearest  the  decidua. 

Tnbal  Pregnancy.— Abel  (C'lrlM.  /  Gi/>i.  ;  Am.  Jour,  of  Ihe  Med. 
Sci.,  Novemliir,  I.S'.IM)  maintuins  that  in  the  beginning  a  decidual  mem- 
brane is  formed  from  the  cndometriinn,  and  that  Kriedliindcr's  cellular 
layer  is  not  fully  developed  in  this.  The  superficial  layer  of  the  uterine 
decidua  is  i>rcsent  in  a  degenerate  form  at  the  second  month.  The  tube 
external  to  the  fcetua  usually  is  not  changed.  In  the  f(etal  sac  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  tube  forms  a  decidua  vera  which  is  best  devel- 
oped at  the  extremity  of  the  ovum  until  the  serotina  has  become  com- 
pletely atrophied.  Beneath  the  serotina,  epithelium  from  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  tube  is  often  found.  The  epithelium  of  the  villi  of 
the  chorion  is  threefold — two  layers  over  the  fietal  and  one  over  the  ma- 


ternal vessels.     The  spaces  between  the  villi  are  dilated  maternal  ves- 
sels whose  walls  are  not  broken  through  by  the  villi  of  the  chorion. 

The  Origin  of  the  Amniotic  Fluid. — Xagel  {Arch.  f.  Gyn.;  Am. 
Jour.  ofOlis.,  November,  1890)  suggests  that  the  Wolffian  bodies  m.iy  be 
the  source  of  the  amniotic  fluid.  He  bases  this  suggestion  upon  the  fact 
that  during  their  entire  existence  as  independent  organs  they  present 
the  anatomical  characteristics  of  secreting  organs  in  full  activity,  justi- 
fying us  in  considering  them  as  important  elements  in  embryonal  nutri- 
tion. He  discusses  their  anatomy  at  some  length  and  concludes  that  at 
the  beginnmg  the  permanent  kidneys  greatly  resemble  the  \V oilman 
bodies  and  are  capable  of  functionating  in  the  second  month  of  gesta- 
tion. The  WolBian  bodies  are,  he  contends,  capable  of  performing  their 
ftmctions  at  an  earlier  stage,  and  the  amniotic  fluid  is  in  part  a  product 
of  embryonal  metabolism  even  in  the  beginning  of  pregnancy.  Begin- 
ning with  the  subinvolution  of  the  Wolffian  bodies,  the  kidneys  gradu- 
ally assume  the  functions  of  the  former,  and  for  a  time  the  provisional 
and  the  permanent  organs  act  in  concert,  so  that  the  renal  activity  is 
not  suddenly  assumed  by  the  kidney.  Before  the  sphincter  vesicas  is 
so  far  developed  as  to  permit  the  existence  r.f  a  urinary  bladder,  the 
secreted  urine  flows  directiv  into  the  amniotic  fluid. 
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